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PREFACE. 


For  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  bringing  forth  this  work  I  am  not  respons- 
ible, as  it  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  no  literary  executor  was  ex- 
pressly named  in  my  father's  latest  will,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which 
thus  arose,  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1848  that  the  materials,  as  far  as  they  had 
then  been  collected,  were  put  into  my  hands.  I  have,  since  then,  made  what  speed  I 
might  in  the  preparation  of  them  for  the  press,  amid  the  engagements  of  other  busi- 
ness, and  with  my  hand  often  palsied  by  causes  over  which  I  had  no  control. 

It  were  useless  to  endeavor  to  refute  the  various  objections  often  made  to  a  son's 
undertaking  such  a  task  ;  yet  one  remark  may  be  permitted,  that  although  a  son  may 
not  be  a  fit  person  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  father's  character,  he  yet  may  faith- 
fully chronicle  his  life,  and  is  undoubtedly,  by  a  natural  right,  the  most  proper  person 
to  have  aU  private  letters  submitted  to  his  eye,  and  all  family  affairs  intrusted  to  his 
jndgment. 

With  this  feeling,  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  I  am  acting  in  accordance  with 
what  would  have  been  my  father's  own  wish,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  shrink 
from  an  undertaking  for  which  I  can  not  claim  to  have  in  other  respects  any  pecuhar 
qualifications.  Accordingly,  my  object  has  been,  not  to  compose  a  regular  biography, 
but  rather  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  a  selection  from  my  father's  letters  as  will  give, 
in  his  own  words,  the  history  of  his  Ufe  ;  and  I  have  only  added  such  remarks  as  I 
judged  necessary  for  connection  or  explanation  ;  indeed,  the  even  tenor  of  his  life, 
during  its  greater  portion,  afibrds  but  little  matter  for  pure  biography,  and  the  course 
of  lus  hterary  pursuits,  his  opinions  on  passing  events,  and  the  few  incidents  of  his 
own  career,  will  all  be  found  narrated  by  himself  in  a  much  more  natural  manner  than 
if  his  letters  had  been  worked  up  into  a  regular  narrative. 

My  lather  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and  has  obtained  a  large  share  of  praise, 
as  well  as  of  censure  and  misrepresentation  ;  he  has  yet,  however,  to  he  fully  knoion; 
and  this  I  have  a  good  hope  will  be  accomphshed  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes  ; 
that  in  them  all  his  mind  will  appear — in  its  playftilness  as  well  as  its  gravity,  in  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  its  opinions  be  fairly  traced,  firom  the 
visionary  views  of  his  early  youth,  up  to  the  fixed  and  settled  convictions  of  his  riper 
years  ;  and  if  I  have  inserted  any  letters  or  passages  which  relate  principally  to  his 
domestic  life,  and  the  afiiiirB  of  the  family  circle,  it  has  been  with  the  conviction  that 
he  himself  would  not  have  wished  them  to  be  excluded,  and  that,  although  without 
them  the  events  of  his  life  might  have  been  recorded,  these  would  have  formed  only 
the  outlines  of  the  picture,  which  would  have  wanted  all  those  finer  touches  that  give 
to  human  nature  its  chief  interest  and  its  highest  beauty. 

I  must  now  make  my  acknowledgments  generally  to  those  fiiends  and  correspond- 
ents of  my  father  who  have  most  kindly  placed  their  letters  at  my  disposal,  and  in 
particular  to  Mrs.  Henry  Bedford  for  those  addressed  to  Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford, 
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Esq.,  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  chief  materials  for  this  volume,  and%rhich  I  have 
used  largely  throughout  the  work  ;  to  William  Rickman,  Esq.,  for  those  addressed  to 
his  father,  the  late  John  Rickman,  Esq. ;  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  W.  W.  Wynn ; 
to  John  May,  Esq. ;  to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  for  those  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
to  Joseph  Cottle,  Esq. ;  to  Mrs.  Neville  White  and  the  Rev.  James  White  ;  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Sharon  Turner,  Esq. ;  to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. ;  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Grooch ;  to  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Nicholas  Lightfoot ;  to 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott ;  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston ;  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Charter ;  to 
Mrs.  Hodson  ;  to  John  Kenyon,  Esq. ;  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Coleridge  ;  to  William  Words- 
worth, Esq.,  Poet  Laureat ;  and  to  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

Other  communications  have  been  promised  to  me  which  I  shall  take  a  future  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging. 

While,  however,  my  materials  from  these  sources  have  been  most  extensive,  there 
must  still  be  many  individuals  with  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  communicate, 
who  have  corresponded  with  my  father  upon  literary  subjects ;  and,  should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  they  would  confer  a  great  obligation  upon  me  by 
permitting  me  the  use  of  any  of  his  letters  to  them,  which  are  likely  sometimes  to 
possess  an  interest  difierent  from  those  addressed  to  intimate  firiends  and  frequent  cor- 
respondents. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  defects  these  volumes  may  possess,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  will  verify  my  father's  own  words — words  not 
uttered  boastingly,  but  simply  as  the  answer  of  a  conscience  void  of  ofiense  botli 
toward  God  and  man — *'  I  have  this  conviction,  that,  die  when  I  may,  my  memory 
is  one  of  those  which  will  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Chakles  Cuthbert  SouTHEr. 
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LETTER  I. 

HI8   AlfCBSTORS THE  CANHON  SOUTHKTS HIS 

FATHBR  SKKT  TO  LONDON REMOVED  TO  BRIS- 
TOL. 

Keswick.  Wednesday  erening.  July  96th,  18Sa 
Mt  dear  friend  John  Mat, 

Some  old  divine  has  said  that  hell  is  paved 
with  good  resolutions.  If  Beelzebub  has  a 
tesselated  pavement  of  this  kind  in  one  of  his 
state-rooms,  I  fear  I  shall  be  found  to  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  unsubstantial  materials. 
But  that  I  may  save  one  good  resolution  at  least 
from  being  trodden  under  hoof  by  him  and  his 
imps,  here  I  begin  the  performance,  hoping, 
rather  than  promising,  even  to  myself,  that  I 
may  find  leisure  and  courage  to  pursue  it  to  the 
end— courage,  I  mean,  to  Uve  again  in  remem- 
branoe  with  the  dead,  so  much  as  I  must  needs 
do  in  retracing  the  course  of  my  life.  There  are 
certain  savages  among  whom  the  name  of  a  de- 
ceased person  is  never  mentioned ;  some  super- 
stition may  have  attached  to  this  custom,  but 
that  the  feeling  in  which  it  originates  is  natural 
I  know  both  by  experience  and  observation.  My 
children  never  speak  of  their  brother  Herbert, 
and  I  never  utter  his  name  except  in  my  pray- 
era,  unless  some  special  cause  acts  upon  me  like 
a  moral  obligation. 

I  begin  in  the  cloudy  eveniqg  of  a  showery, 
louring,  ungenial  day :  no  desirable  omen  for 
one  who  is  about  to  record  the  recollections  of 
six-and-forty  years,  but  a  most  inappropriate  one 
in  my  case,  for  I  have  lived  in  the  sunshine,  and 
am  still  looking  forward  with  hope. 

I  can  not  trace  my  family  further  back  by  the 
Church  registers  than  Oct.  25,  1696,  on  which 
day  my  grandfather  Thomas,  the  son  of  Robert 
Sotithey,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  was  baptized  at 
Wellington,  in  Somersetshire.  The  said  Robert 
Southey  had  seven  other  children,  none  of  whom 
left  issue.  In  the  subsequent  entries  of  their 
birth  (for  Thomas  was  the  eldest)  he  is  desig- 
nated sometimes  as  yeoman,  sometimes  as  farm- 
er. His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Locke,  and 
B 


she  was  of  the  same  lamily  as  the  philosopher  i 
(so  called)  of  that  name,  who  is  still  held  in  i 
more  estimation  than  he  deserves.  She  must 
have  been  bis  niece,  or  the  daughter  of  his  first 
cousin.  The  register  at  Wellington  goes  back 
only  to  the  year  1683.  But  I  have  heard  that 
Robert's  grandfather,  that  is,  my  great,  great, 
great  grandfather  (my  children's  tritavu$)^  was 
a  gpreat  clothier  at  Wellington,  and  had  eleven 
sons,  who  peopled  that  part  of  the  country  with 
Soutbeys.  In  Robert's  days  there  were  no  fewer 
than  seven  married  men  of  the  name  in  the  same 
parish.  Robert  himself  was  the  younger  of  two 
sons,  and  John,  bis  elder  brother,  was  the  head 
of  the  family.  They  must  have  been  of  gentle 
blood  (though  so  obscure  that  I  have  never  by 
any  accident  met  with  the  name  in  a  book),  for 
they  bore  arms  in  an  age  when  armorial  bear- 
ings were  not  assumed  by  those  who  had  no 
right  to  them.  The  arms  are  a  chevron  argent, 
and  three  cross  crosslets,  argent,  in  a  field  sable. 
I  should  like  to  believe  that  one  of  my  ancestors 
had  served  in  the  crusades,  or  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem. 

One  of  them  has  left  the  reputation  of  having 
been  a  great  soldier;  in  the  Great  Rebellion  I 
guess  it  must  have  been,  but  I  neither  know  his 
name,  nor  on  what  side  he  fought.  Another 
(and  this  must  have  been  the  Robert  with  whom 
my  certain  knowledge  begins)  was,  as  the  phrase 
is,  out  in  Monmouth's  insurrection.  If  he  had 
come  before  Judge  Jefiries  in  consequence,  Nash 
would  never  have  painted  the  happy  but  too 
handsome  likeness  of  your  god-daughter,  which 
I  have  risen  from  my  work  ten  times  this  day  to 
look  at  in  its  progress,  nor  would  you  have  re- 
ceived the  intended  series  of  these  biographical 
letters.  The  entail  of  my  mortal  existence  was 
in  no  small  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner. My  father  had  the  sword  which  was 
drawn  (not  bloodied,  I  hope)  in  tbb  unlucky 
quarrel,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  his  af- 
fairs. 

John,  the  elder  brother  of  this  bold  reformer 
and  successful  runaway^  sattled  as  a  lawyer  ia 
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Taanton,  and  held  the  office  of  registrar  for  the ' 
•rchdeaooDry.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Cannon  family,  and  upon  the  death  of  her  father 
fixed  his  residence  at  the  mcmor-honse  of  Fitz- 
head,  in  Somersetshire,  which  was  her  property. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. John  Cannon  Southey,  the  son,  practiced 
the  law;  one  daughter  married  the  last  of  the 
Periam  family,  and  survived  him ;  the  other  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Lethbridges,  and  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter.  Thait  daughter  married  Hugh 
8omerville,  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  broth- 
er to  James  Lord  $omerville ;  she  died  in  child- 
bed of  John  Southey  Somerville,  her  only  issue. 

My  grandfather  settled  at  Holford  Farm,  an 
estate  belonging  to  his  uncle  John,  in  the  parish 
of  Lydiard  St.  Laurence,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Taunton,  under  the  Quautock  Hills.  This 
removal  was  made  when  John  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  wife's  property ;  the  first  use  he  made 
of  it,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  to  befriend 
his  nephew.  And  I  have  discovered  another 
good  indication  concerning  him :  his  name  ap- 
pears among  the  subscribers  to  Walker's  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Clergy,  a  presumption,  at  least,  that 
he  had  some  regard  for  books,  and  a  right  way 
of  thinking.  He  was  very  much  respected  and 
beloved.  My  grandfather  regarded  him  with 
^e  greatest  reverence,  as  one  from  whose  judg- 
ment there  could  be  no  appeal ;  what  his  uncle 
said  or  thought  was  always  sufficient  authority 
with  him.  Lydiard  St.  Laurence  is  a  very  re- 
tired hamlet,  containing  only  three  farm-houses, 
and  having  no  other  habitations  within  two  miles 
of  it.  My  grandfather  brought  his  grandmother 
there,  and  there  she  died  at  the  great  age  of 
102.  A  maiden  sister  lived  with  him.  ^he  had 
a  small  estate  held  upon  three  lives;  two  of 
them  fell,  and  the  third,  a  worthless  profligate, 
contrived  from  that  time  almost  to  support  him- 
self upon  it.  Knowing  that  my  poor  aunt  Han- 
nah  was  now  dependent  upon  his  life,  he  would 
jiever  strike  a  stroke  of  work  more.  When  his 
'debts  became  troublesome,  away  went  his  wife 
to  the  poor  old  woman  with  a  tale  about  writs, 
bailifls,  the  jail,  and  jail  fever ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner was  she  continually  fleeced  and  kept  in  con- 
tinual fear,  till  the  rascal  died  at  lust  of  close  at- 
tention at  the  ale-house.  This  story  is  worthy 
of  insertion  in  an  account  of  English  tenures. 

The  removal  from  Wellington  to  a  lonely  ham- 
let seems  to  have  brought  my  grandfather  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Established  Church,  for  he  bad 
been  bred  up  as  a  Dissenter.  (The  old  sword, 
therefore,  was  probably  pursuing  its  old  courses 
when  it  went  into  the  field  in  rebellion.)  Aunt 
Hannah,  however,  though  an  inoffensive,  kind- 
hearted  woman  in  other  respects,  retained  so 
much  of  the  essential  acid  of  Puritanism  in  her 
composition,  that  she  frequently  chastised  her 
niece  Mary  for  going  into  the  fields  with  her 
playmates  on  a  Sunday :  she  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  she  said,  had  never  been  suffered  to  go 
out  of  the  house  on  the  Sabbath,  except  to  meet- 
ings. 

My  grandfather  did  not  marry  till  he  was 


forty-five ;  probably  he  could  not  have  maintain- 
ed a  family  before  he  was  settled  upon  his  un- 
cle's farm.  His  wife's  name  was  Joan  Mullens. 
They  had  three  sons,  John,  Robert  (who  was 
my  father),  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters, 
Hannah  and  Mary,  all  born  at  Halford.  Tha 
boys  received  what  in  those  days  was  thought  a 
good  education.  T*he  elder,  being  designed  for 
the  law  (in  which  his  name  and  family  connec- 
tions would  assist  him),  learned  a  little  Latin ; 
he  lived  more  with  Cannon  Southey  than  with 
his  parents,  both  in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  as 
his  sister  Mary  did  with  Madam  Periam  or 
Madam  Letbbridge  (this  was  in  the  time  when 
that  title  was  in  common  use  in  the  West  of  En- 
gland), being  always  with  one  or  the  other  as 
long  as  they  lived.  But  Cannon  Southey 's  house 
was  a  bad  school  for  him.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  probable  heir  of  the  family  after  the  birth 
of  young  Somerville,  who  was  always  a  weakly 
child.  The  two  younger  brothers  were  qualified 
for  trade.  My  father  had  preserved  his  cipher- 
ing-book,  and  I  would  have  preserved  it  too,  as 
carefully  as  any  of  my  own  manuscripts,  if  it 
had  not  been  lost  at  the  household  wreck  at  his 
bankruptcy.  If  you  will  look  in  that  little  treat- 
ise of  mine  upon  the  ''  Origin,  Nature,  and  Ob- 
ject of  the  New  System  of  Education,"  you  will 
find  a  passage  at  p.  85,  86,  written  in  remem- 
brance of  this  ciphering-book,  and  of  the  effects 
which  it  produced  upon  me  in  early  boyhood. 

When  my  uncle  John  was  about  to  begin  busi- 
ness as  an  attorney  in  Taunton,  Cannon  Southey, 
who  was  then  the  head  of  the  family,  lent  him 
d£lOO  to  start  with.  "  That  hundred  pounds," 
he  used  to  say,  with  a  sort  of  surly  pride,  "  I 
repaid,  with  interest,  in  six  months,  and  tbut  is 
the  only  favor  for  which  I  was  ever  obliged  to  my 
relations."  Cannon  Southey,  however,  though 
not  very  liberal  to  his  kin,  had  a  just  regard  to 
their  legal  rights,  and  left  his  property  in  trust 
for  his  great  nephew,  John  Southey  Somerville, 
and  his  issue,  with  the  intention  that  if  he,  who 
was  then  a  child,  should  die  without  issue,  the 
estates  should  descend  to  the  Southeys;  and, 
that  the  whole  property  might  go  together,  ha 
willed  his  leasehold  estates  (which  would  else 
have  been  divided  among  the  next  of  kin)  in  re- 
mainder, upon  the  same  contingency,  to  my  un- 
cle John  and  his  two  brothers,  and  to  the  sons 
of  each  in  succession,  as  the  former  branch 
might  fail. 

Robert,  my  father,  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  country  and  of  country  sports.  The  fields 
should  have  been  his  station  instead  of  the  shop. 
He  was  placed  with  a  kinsman  in  London,  who, 
I  believe,  was  a  grocer  somewhere  in  the  city 
—one  of  the  eleven  tribes  that  went  out  from 
Wellington.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  as  he 
was  one  day  standing  at  this  person's  door,  a 
porter  went  by  carrying  a  hare,  and  this  brought 
his  favorite  sport  so  forcibly  to  mind  that  ha 
could  not  help  crying  at  the  sight.  This  anec- 
dote in  Wordsworth's  hands  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  Reverie  of  poor  Susan.  Before  my 
father  had  been  twelve  months  in  London,  bis 
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master  died;  upoa  which  he  was  removed  to 
Bristol,  and  placed  with  William  Britton,  a  lin- 
eo-draper  in  Wine  Street.  The  basiness  at  that 
time  was  a  profitable  one,  and  Britton^s  the  best 
shop  of  its  kind  in  the  town,  which  is  as  much 
as  saying  that  there  was  not  a  better  in  the  West 
of  England.  This  most  have  been  about  the 
end  of  George  the  Second's  reign.  Shop- win- 
dows were  then  as  little  used  in  this  country  as 
chej  are  now  in  most  of  the  continental  towns. 
I  remember  Britten's  shop  still  open  to  the 
weather  long  after  all  the  neighbors  had  glazed 
theirs;  and  I  remember  him,  from  being  the 
first  tradesman  in  his  line,  fallen  to  decay  in  his 
old  age,  and  sunk  in  sottishness,  still  keeping  on 
a  basiness  which  had  dwindled  almost  to  noth- 
ing. My  DBUher,  I  think,  was  not  apprenticed 
to  him,  because,  if  he  had  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship, it  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  I  know  that  he  was  not 
a  freeman :  he  lived  with  him,  however,  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  Among  the  acquaintance 
with  whom  he  became  intimate  during  that 
time  was  my  half  uncle,  Edward  Tyler,  then  em- 
ployed in  a  Coventry  warehouse,  in  Broad  Street, 
beJooging  to  the  Troughtons.  This  introduced 
him  to  my  grandmother's  house. 


LETTER  n. 

TBM   nSLLB THE   BEADFORDS ^WILLUM    TTLER 

AKECDOTE    OF   HIM HIS  GRAND  FATHER^S 

DEATH. 

ToMday,  AoguBt  iBt,  Idda 
Mba.  Hill,  my  grandmother,  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  a  widow ;  her 
maideo  name  was  Bradford.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  her  father  than  that  he  was  a  Hereford- 
diire  man,  and  must  have  been  of  respectable 
property  and  connections,  as  appears  by  his  hav- 
ing married  into  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
ooonty,  and  sending  a  son  to  college.  His  wife's 
■ame  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Croft.  I  have  it  writ- 
ten in  gold  letters,  with  the  date  1704,  in  a 
oopy  of  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts,  which  de- 
scended as  a  favorite  devotional  book  to  my 
mother.  They  had  three  children  :  Herbert,  so 
■amed  after  the  Croft  family ;  smother  son  (Will- 
iam, I  think,  by  name),  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  JQSt  lived  to  grow  up ;  and  my  grandmother 
Margaret. 

My  grandmother  was  very  handsome :  little 
Georgiana  Hill,  my  uncle  says,  reminds  him 
strongly  of  her ;  and  I  remember  her  enough  to 
recognize  p.  likeness  in  the  shape  of  the  face, 
and  in  the  large,  full,  clear,  bright  brown  eyes. 
Her  first  husband,  Mr.  Tyler,  was  of  a  good 
family  in  Herefordshire,  nearly  related  I  know 
be  was,  and  nephew  I  think,  to  one  of  that  name 
who  was  Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  lived  at  Pem- 
bridge.  The  seat  of  the  family  was  at  Dilwyn, 
where  his  elder  brother  lived,  who  either  was 
not  married  or  left  no  issue.  I  have  hardly 
heard  any  thing  of  him,  except  that  on  his  wed- 


ding day  he  sung  a  song  after  dinner,  which 
could  not  be  thought  very  complimentary  to  his 
bride ;  for,  though  it  began  by  saying, 

**  Ye  goda,  who  gaT«  to  me  a  wlAi 
Out  of  your  mce  and  favor, 
To  be  the  comfort  of  my  life, 
And  I  was  glad  to  have  her^ 

(thus  much  I  remember  of  the  rhymes),  it  ended 
with  saying  that,  whenever  they  might  think  fit, 
he  was  ready  to  resign  her.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  resignation  was  to  be  on  the  wife^s 
part  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  four 
children.  Elizabeth,  John,  William,  and  Edward ; 
and  his  widow,  after  no  very  long  interval,  mar- 
ried Edward  Hill,  of  Bedminster,  in  the  county 
of  Somersetshire,  near  Bristol,  and  was  trans- 
planted with  her  children  to  that  place. 

Edward  Hill  was  the  seventh  in  succession 
of  that  name.  His  fathers  had  lived  and  died 
respectably  and  contentedly  upon  their  own  lands 
in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Ashton,  the  place  of  all 
others  which  I  remember  with  most  feeling. 
You  see  it  from  Clifton,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River  Avon ;  Warton  has  well  characterized  it 
in  one  of  his  odes  as  Ashton's  elmy  vale.  The 
Hills  are  called  gentlemen  upon  their  tomb- 
stones in  Ashton  church-yard,  where  my  father, 
two  of  my  brothers,  my  three  sisters,  and  mv 
poor  dear  cousin  Margaret,  are  deposited  with 
them.  Edward  Hill,  the  seventh,  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  widower ;  he  had  two  children  by  his  first 
marriage,  a  son,  Edward,  the  eighth,  and  a 
daughter,  old  enough,  I  believe,  at  the  time  of 
his  second  marriage,  for  the  daughter  to  be 
married,  and  the  son  very  soon  to  hold  a  com- 
mission in  the  marines.  He  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some man,  of  considerable  talents,  and  of  a  con- 
vivial temper.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of 
with  admiration  by  persons  who  were  intimate 
with  him  in  their  youth.  He  could  make  verses, 
too,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age.  I  have  some- 
where a  poem  of  his,  in  his  own  writin|[,  which 
came  to  my  mother  after  her  mother's  death, 
and,  in  like  manner,  descended  into  my  posses- 
sioD :  it  is  not,  therefore,  without  a  mournful 
feeling  that  I  recall  to  mind  the  time  when  it 
was  first  shown  to  me,  and  the  amusement  which 
it  then  afibrded  mo.  It  was  a  love  poem,  ad- 
dressed to  my  grandmother  during  the  days  of 
courtship :  it  intimated  some  jealousy  of  a  rival, 
who  was  called  Strephon,  and  there  was  a  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  upon  this  name,  ex- 
plaining that  it  meant  "  the  young  justice.'' 

William  Tyler,  the  second  brother,  was  a  re- 
markable person.  Owing  to  some  defect  in  bis 
faculties,  so  anomalous  in  its  kind  that  I  never 
heard  of  a  similar  case,  he  could  never  be  taught 
to  read ;  the  letters  he  could  tell  separately,  but 
was  utterly  incapable  of  combining  them,  and 
taking  in  their  meaning  by  the  eye.  He  could 
write,  and  copy  in  a  fair  hand  any  thing  that 
was  set  before  him,  whether  in  writing  or  in 
print ;  but  it  was  done  letter  by  letter,  without 
understanding  a  single  word.  As  to  self-gov- 
ernment, he  was  entirely  incompetent,  so  much 
io  that  I  think  he  could  hardly  be  considered 
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responsible  as  a  moral  being  for  his  actions ;  yet 
he  had  an  excellent  memory,  an  observing  eye, 
and  a  sort  o(  half  saved  shrewdness,  which  would 
have  qualified  him,  had  he  been  bom  two  cen- 
turies earlier,  to  have  worn  motley,  and  figured 
with  a  cap  and  bells  and  a  bawble  in  some  bar- 
on's hall.  Never  did  I  meet  with  any  man  so 
stored  with  old  saws  and  anecdotes  gathered  up 
in  the  narrow  sphere  wherein  he  moved.  I  still 
remember  many  of  them,  though  he  has  been 
dead  more  than  thirty  years.  The  motto  to 
Kehama,*  as  the  Greek  reference,  when  the 
abbreviations  are  rightly  understood,  may  show, 
is  one  of  my  uncle  WUliam's  sayings.  When 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  any  thing  of 
him  by  education,  he  was  left  to  himself,  and 
passed  more  time  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the 
parlor,  because  he  stood  in  fear  of  his  step-father. 
There  he  learned  to  chew  tobacco  and  to  drink. 

Strange  creature  as  he  was,  I  think  of  him 
very  often,  often  speak  of  him,  quote  some  of  his 
odd,  apt  sayings,  and  have  that  sort  of  feeling 
for  his  memory  that  he  is  one  of  the  persons 
whom  I  should  wish  to  meet  in  the  world  to 
come. 

The  man  of  whom  he  learned  the  use,  or, 
rather,  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  was  a  sottish  serv- 
ant, as  ignorant  as  a  savage  of  every  thing 
which  he  ought  to  have  known — ^that  is  to  say, 
of  every  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  taught 
him.  My  mother,  when  a  very  little  girl,  re- 
proved him  once  for  swearing.  "For  shame, 
Thomas,"  she  said  j  "  you  should  not  say  such 
naughty  words  I  for  shame !  say  your  prayers, 
Thomas !"  "  No,  missey ! "  'said  the  poor  wretch, 
"  I  sha'n't  J  I  sha'nH  say  my  prayers.  I  never 
said  my  prayers  in  all  my  life,  missey  j  and  I 
sha'n't  begin  now,"  My  uncle  William  (the 
Squire  he  was  called  in  the  family)  provoked 
him  dangerously  once.  He  was  dozing  beside 
the  fire  with  his  hat  on,  which,  as  is  still  the 
custom  among  the  peasantry  (here  in  Cumber- 
land, at  least),  he  always  wore  in  the  house. 
You,  perhaps,  are  not  enough  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  chewing  tobacco  to  know  that  in 
vulgar  life  a  quid  commonly  goes  through  two 
editions ;  and  that,  after  it  has  been  done  with, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  mouth,  and  reserved  for  a 
second  regale.  My  uncle  William,  who  had 
learned  the  whole  proce.ss  from  Thomas,  and 
always  faithfully  observed  it,  used  to  call  it,  in 
its  intermediate  state,  an  old  soldier.  A  sailor 
deposits,  or,  if  there  be  such  a  word  (and  if  there 
is  not,  there  ought  to  be),  rc-posits  it  in  his  to- 
bacco-box. I  have  heard  my  brother  Tom  say 
that  this  practice  occasioned  a  great  dislike  in 
the  navy  to  the  one  and  two  pound  notes ;  for 
when  the  men  were  paid  in  paper,  the  tobacco- 
box  served  them  for  purse  or  pocket-book  in  lack 
of  any  thing  better,  and  notes  were  often  render- 
ed illegible  by  the  deep  stain  of  a  wet  quid. 
Thomas's  place  for  an  old  soldier  between  two 


the  brim  of  his  bat,  from  whenoe  the  Squire  on 
this  occasion  stole  the  veteran  quid,  and  substi- 
tuted in  i^  phice  a  dead  mouse  just  taken  from 
the  trap.  Presently  the  sleeper,  half  wakemng 
without  unclosing  his  eyes,  and  half  stupefied, 
put  up  his  hand,  and  taking  the  mouse  with  a 
finger  and  thumb,  in  which  the  discriminating 
sense  of  touch  had  been  blunted  by  coarse  work 
and  unclean  habits,  opened  his  mouth  to  receive 
it,  and,  with  a  slow,  sleepy  tongue,  endeavored 
to  accommodate  it  to  its  usual  station  between 
the  double  teeth  and  the  cheek.  Happening  to 
put  it  in  headforemost,  the  hind  leg»  and  the  tail 
hung  out,  and  a  minute  or  more  was  spent  in 
vain  endeavors  to  lick  these  appendages  in,  be- 
fore he  perceived,  in  the  substance,  consistence, 
and  taste,  something  altogether  unlike  tobacco. 
Roused  at  the  same  time  by  a  laugh  which  coukl 
no  longer  be  suppressed,  and  discovering  the 
trick  whieh  had  been  played,  he  started  up  in  a 
furious  rage,  and,  seizing  the  poker,  would  have 
demolished  the  Squire  for  this  practical  jest,  if  he 
had  not  provided  a  retreat  by  having  the  doors 
open,  and  taking  shelter  where  Thomas  cookl 
not,  or  dared  not  follow  him. 

Enough  of  uncle  William  for  the  present. 
Edward,  the  remaining  brother  of  the  Tyler  side, 
was  a  youth  who,  if  he  had'been  properly  brought 
up,  and  brought  forward  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  birth  and  connections,  might  have  made  a 
figure  in  life,  and  have  done  honor  to  himself  and 
his  family.  He  had  a  fine  person,  a  good  un- 
derstanding, and  a  sweet  temper,  which  made 
him  too  easily  contented  with  any  situation  and 
any  company  into  which  he  was  thrown.  My 
grandfather  has  much  to  answer  for  on  his  ac- 
count. Except  sending  him  to  a  common  day- 
school,  kept  by  a  very  unconunon  sort  of  man 
(of  whom  more  hereafter),  he  left  him  to  him- 
self, and  let  him  grow  and  run  to  seed  in  idle- 
ness. 

My  grandfather  would  have  acquired  consider- 
able property  if  he  l\ad  not  been  cut  off  by  an 
acute  disorder.  He  had  undertaken  to  recover 
some  disputed  rights  for  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  parishioner,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  additional  tithes 
which  might  be  eventually  recovered  during  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  of  being  remunerated 
out  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  cost,  and  hazard, 
and  trouble  of  the  adventure.  The  points  were 
obstinately  contested;  but  he  carried  them  all, 
and  died  almost  immediately  afterward,  in  the 
year  1765,  aged  sixty. 


LETTER  m. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  BILLS-— PARSON  COLLINS. 

Nor.  16tli,  18901 
My  grandmother's  jointure  from  her  first  hus- 
band was  <£200  a  year,  which  was  probably 
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Hmst  DOW  speak  of  the  Hills.  My  uncle  (it  is 
10  habitual  to  me  to  speak  an4  write  of  him,  and 
of  him  only  by  that  name,  xar'  Hox^y  that  I 
iriU  not  eonstrain  myself  to  use  any  farther  des- 
ignatioD) — my  uncle,  and  his  brother  Joseph, 
ttd  Edward  Tyler,  went  by  day  to  a  school  in 
the  village  kept  by  one  of  the  strangest  fellows 
that  ever  wore  a  cassock  or  took  up  the  trade  of 
tnitiDn.  His  name  was  Collins.  He  was  clever 
aad  profligate,  and  eked  oat  his  ways  and  means 
by  anthonhip— scribbling  for  inclination,  and 
publishing  for  gain.  One  of  bis  works  I  recoU 
leot  among  my  onde's  books  in  Miss  Tyler's 
posMssion ;  its  title  is  "  Hell's  Grates  open ;"  bat, 
not  having  looked  into  it  since  I  was  a  mere  boy, 
1  only  know  that  it  is  satirical,  as  the  name  may 
seem  to  import.  I  sent  for  another  of  his  pnbli- 
oatioDs  some  years  ago  from  a  catalogae,  not  as 
BDj  thmg  of  value,  bat  becaase  he  had  been  my 
QDcle's  first  schoolmaster,  ^nd  I  knew  who  and 
what  he  was.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  every  per- 
son who  knew  me  would  think  that  a  good  rea- 
tcn  for  baying  my  works :  I  should  be  very  much 
obUged  to  them.  It  is  a  little  book  in  the  un- 
nsoal  form  of  a  foolscap  quarto,  and  because  it 
oootains  one  fact  which  is  really  carious  as  mat- 
ter of  history,  I  give  its  title*  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  This  publication  is  in  no  respect  cred- 
itable to  its  author,  and,  on  the  score  of  decency, 
highly  discreditable  to  him.  But  the  fact,  which 
ii  well  worth  the  two  shillings  I  gave  for  the 
book  (thoogh  but  a  halfpenny  fact),  is,  that,  as 
late  as  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  or 
the  beginning  of  George  the  Third's,  there  were 
persons  in  Bristol  who,  from  political  scruples 
of  conscience,  refused  to  take  King  William's 
halfpence,  and  these  persons  were  so  numerous 
that  tbe  magistrates  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere, becaase  of  the  inconvenience  which  they 
ooeasioned  in  the  common  dealing  of  trade  and 
of  the  markets.  William's  copper  money  was 
then  in  common  currency,  and,  indeed,  I  myself 
wniember  it,  having,  between  the  years  1786 
and  1790,  laid  by  some  half  dozen  of  his  half- 
peoce  with  the  single  or  double  head,  among  the 
fffeign  pieces  and  others  of  rare  occurrence 
whieh  came  within  ray  reach. 

Devoid  as  his  Miscellanies  are  of  any  merit, 
Person  Collins,  as  he  was  called  (not  in  honor  of 
the  cloth),  had  some  humor.  In  repairing  the 
pabhc  road,  the  laborers  came  so  near  his  garden 
*«11  that  they  injured  the  foundations,  and  down 
it  {^  He  complained  to  the  way- wardens,  and 
^watnded  reparatioo,  which  they  would  have 
«»<fed  if  they  could,  telling  him  it  was  but  an 
M  waD,  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  "  Gentlemen," 
^  replied,  "  old  as  the  wall  was,  it  served  my 
pwpw  'j  but,  however,  I  have  not  the  smallest 


objection  to  yoar  patting  up  a  second-hand  one 
in  its  place."  This  anecdote  I  heard  full  five- 
and-thlrty  years  ago  from  one  of  my  schoolmas- 
ters, who  had  been  a  rival  of  ColUns,  and  was 
satirized  by  him  in  the  Miscellanies.  His  school 
failed  him,  not  because  he  was  deficient  in  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  full  share 
for  his  station,  but  because  of  his  gross  and  scan- 
dalous misconduct.  He  afterward  kept  some- 
thing so  like  an  ale-house  that  he  got  into  a 
scrape  with  his  superiors. 

One  of  his  daughters  kept  a  village  shop  at 
Chew  Magna,  in  Somersetshire,  and  dealt  with 
my  father  for  such  things  as  were  in  his  way. 
She  used  to  dine  with  us  whenever  she  came  to 
Bristol,  and  was  always  a  welcome  guest  for  her 
blunt,  honest  maimers,  and  her  comical  oddity. 
Her  foce  was  broad  and  coarse,  like  a  Tartar's, 
but  with  quick  dark  eyes  and  a  fierce  expression. 
She  was  one  of  those  persons'  who  could  say 
quidlibet  cuilibet  de  quolibet. 

1  perceive  that  I  should  make  an  excellent 
correspondent  for  Mr.  Urban,  and  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  I  have  mistaken  my  talent,  and  been 
writing  histories  and  poems  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  following  the  rich  veins  of  gossip  and  gar- 
rulity. All  this,  however,  b  not  foreign  to  my 
purpose ;  for  I  wish  not  only  to  begin  ab  ovo,  but 
to  describe  every  thing  relating  to  the  nest ;  and 
he  who  paints  a  bird's  nest  ought  not  to  repre- 
sent it  nakedly  per  te,  but  in  iitu,  in  its  place, 
and  with  as  many  of  its  natural  accompaniments 
as  the  canvas  will  admit.  It  is  not  manners  and 
fashions  alone  that  change  and  are  perpetually 
changing  with  us.  The  very  constitution  of  so- 
ciety is  unstable  j  it  may,  and  in  all  probability 
willy  undergo  as  great  alterations,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  or  three  centuries,  as  it  has  un- 
dergone in  the  last.  The  transitions  are  likely 
to  be  more  violent  and  far  more  rapid.  At  no 
very  distant  time,  these  letters,  if  they  escape 
the  earthquake  and  the  volcano,  may  derive  no 
small  part  of  their  interest  and  value  from  the 
faithful  sketches  which  they  contain  of  a  stage 
of  society  which  has  already  passed  away,  and 
of  a  state  of  things  which  shall  then  have  ceased 
to  exist. 


LETTER  IV. 

HIS  mother's  birth  and  childhood— her 

MARRIAGE HIS    OWW  BIRTH. 

My  mother  was  bom  in  1752.  She  was  a  re- 
markably beautiful  infant,  till,  when  she  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  old,  an  abominable 
nnrse-maid  carried  her.  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
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EARLY   LIFE  OF 


side  from  the  hip  downward,  and  crippled  her 
for  abont  twelve  months.  Some  person  advised 
that  she  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  the 
sunshine  as  much  as  possible ;  and  one  day,  when 
she  had  been  carried  out  as  usual  into  the  fore- 
court, in  her  little  arm-chair,  and  left  there  to 
see  her  brothers  at  play,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  family,  and  walked 
into  the  house.  The  recovery  from  that  time 
was  complete.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice, 
because  some  persons  may  derive  hope  from  it 
in  similar  cases,  and  becatise  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  sunshine  really  ejected  the 
cure.  The  manner  by  which  I  should  explain 
this  would  lead  to  a  theory  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  Bishop  Berkeley  upon  the  virtues  of  tar 
w'ater. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  my  mother,  both 
taken  by  Robert  Hancock  in  1798.  My  brother 
Tom  has  the  one ;  the  other  hangs  opposite  me, 
where  I  am  now  seated  in  my  usual  position  at 
my  desk.  Neither  of  these  would  convey  to  a 
stranger  a  just  idea  of  her  countenance.  That 
in  my  possession  is  very  much  the  best :  it  rep- 
resents her  as  she  then  was,  with  features  care- 
worn and  fallen  away,  and  with  an  air  of  mel- 
ancholy which  was  not  natural  to  her;  for  never 
was  any  human  being  blessed  with  a  sweeter 
temper  or  a  happier  disposition.  She  had  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  readiness  of  ap- 
prehension which  I  have  rarely  known  surpass- 
ed. In  quickness  of  capacity,  in  the  kindness 
of  her  nature,  and  in  that  kind  of  moral  magnet- 
ism which  wins  the  aflTeotions  of  all  within  its 
sphere,  I  never  knew  her  equal.  To  strangers 
she  must  probably  have  appeared  much  disfigured 
by  the  small-pox.  I,  of  course,  could  not  be 
sensible  of  this.  Her  complexion  was  very  good, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  expressive  than  her 
fine,  clear  hazel  eyes. 

Female  education  was  not  much  regarded  in 
her  childhood.  The  ladies  who  kept  boarding- 
schools  in  those  days  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  possess  any  other  knowledge  themselves 
than  that  of  ornamental  needle- work.  Two  sis- 
ters, who  had  been  mistresses  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable school  in  Herefordshire  fifty  years  ago, 
used  to  say,  when  they  spoke  of  a  former  pupil, 
"  Her  went  to  school  to  we  r^  and  the  mistress 
of  whMi,  some  ten  years  later,  was  thought  the 
best  school  near  Bristol  (where  Mrs.  Siddons 
sent  her  daughter),  spoke,  to  my  perfect  recol- 
lection, much  such  English  as  this.  My  mother, 
I  believe,  never  went  to  any  but  a  dancing- 
school,  and  her  state  was  the  more  gracious. 
But  her  half  sister.  Miss  Tyler,  was  placed  at 

one  in  the  neighborhood  under  a  Mrs. , 

whom  I  mention  because  her  history  is  charoc- 
teristic  of  those  times.  Her  husband  carried  on 
the  agreeable  business  of  a  butcher  in  Bristol, 
while  she  managed  a  school  for  young  ladies 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  His  business 
would  not  necessarily  have  disqualified  her  for 
this  occupation  (though  it  would  be  no  recom- 
mendation), Kirke  White's  mother,  a  truly  ad- 
mirable woman,  being  in  this  respect  just  under 


like  circumstances.  But  Mrs.  ^—  might,  with 
more  propriety,  have  been  a  blacksmith's  wife, 
as,  in  that  case,  Vulcan  might  have  served  for  a 
tjTpe  of  her  husband  in  his  fate,  but  not  in  the 
complacency  with  which  he  submitted  to  it, 
horns  sitting  as  easily  on  his  head  as  upon  the 
beasts  which  he  slaughtered.  She  was  a  hand- 
some woman,  and  her  children  were,  h'ke  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  by  different  authors.  This 
was  notorious;  yet  her  school  flourished  not- 
withstanding, and  she  retired  from  it  at  last  with 
a  competent  fortune,  and  was  visited  as  long  as 
she  lived  by  her  former  pupils.  This  may  serve 
to  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
middle  life. 

Two  things  concerning  ray  mother's  childhood 
and  youth  may  be  worthy  of  mention.  One  is, 
that  she  had  for  a  fellow-scholar  at  the  dancing- 
school  Mary  Darby  (I  think  her  name  was),  then 
in  her  beauty  and  innocence,  soon  afterward  no- 
torious as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Perdita,  and  to 
be  remembered  hereafter,  though  a  poor  poet- 
ess, as  having,  perhaps,  a  finer  feeling  of  meter, 
and  more  command  of  it,  than  any  of  her  oo- 
temporaries.  The  other  is,  that  my  mother, 
who  had  a  good  ear  for  music,  was  taught  by 
her  father  to  whistle ;  and  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing her  such  a  proficient  in  this  unusual  accom- 
plishment, that  it  was  his  delight  to  place  her 
upon  his  knee,  and  make  her  entertain  his  visit- 
ors with  a  display.  This  art  she  never  lost,  and 
she  could  whistle  a  song  tune  as  sweetly  as  a 
skillful  player  could  have  performed  it  upon  the 
flute. 

My  grandmother  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
at  Bedminster  which  her  husband  had  built,  and 
which,  after  his  death,  had  been  purchased  by 
Edward  Tyler.  It  was  about  an  hour's  walk, 
ev^uvff)  dvdpl,  from  Bristol ;  and  my  father,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  there,  became,  in  progress 
of  time,  a  regular  Sabbath  guest.  How  long  ho 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  family  before  he 
thought  of  connecting  himself  with  it,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  in  the  year  1 772,  being  the  27th  of  his 
own  age,  and  the  20th  of  my  mother's,  they  were 
married  at  Bedminster  Church.  He  had  previ- 
ously left  Bntton's  service,  and  opened  a  shop 
for  himself,  in  the  same  business  and  in  the  same 
street,  three  doors  above.  Cannon  Southey  had 
left  him  <£100;  my  mother  had  a  legacy  of 
dC50  from  her  uncle  Bradford ;  my  father  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  younger  brother  Thomas, 
who  had  such  another  bequest  as  his  from  the 
same  quarter ;  perhaps,  also,  he  might  have  saved 
something  during  his  years  of  service,  and  the 
business  may  have  begun  with  a  capital  of  c€500; 
I  should  think  not  more.  Shop  signs  were 
general  in  those  days ;  but  the  custom  of  sus- 
pending them  over  the  street,  as  is  still  done  at 
inns  in  the  country,  was  falling  into  disuse.  My 
father,  true  to  his  boyish  feelings,  and  his  pas- 
sion for  field  sports  (which  continued  unabated, 
notwithstanding  the  uncongenial  way  of  life  in 
which  his  lot  had  fallen),  took  a  haro  for  his  do- 
vice.  It  was  painted  on  a  pane  in  the  window 
on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  was  engraved  on 
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kb  sbop-biHi.  This  beeame  interMting  when  be 
told  me  of  bis  shedding  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
hare  io  the  porter's  hand  in  London ;  and  I  often 
think  of  having  one  cut  apon  a  seal,  in  remem- 
branoe  of  him  and  of  the  old  shop.  Brjan  the 
Pn^ihet  told  me,  in  the  days  of  Riohard  Broth- 
ers, that  I  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — a  sort  of 
nobiHty  which  those  prophets  had  the  privilege 
of  discovering  without  any  assistaaoe  from  the 
Herald's  Offiee.  Had  he  derived  me  from  Esan 
instead  of  Jacob,  my  lather's  instincts  might 
have  iudooed  me  to  lend  a  lees  incredoloas  ear. 
The  first  child  of  this  marriage  was  born 
Angost  1,  1773,  and  christened  John  Cannon. 
He  lived  only  to  be  nine  or  ten  months  old.  He 
was  singnlarly  beaatifal ;  so  mooh  so,  that,  when 
I  made  my  af^iearance  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1774,*  I  was  sadly  disparaged  by  comparison 
with  him.  My  mother,  asking  if  it  was  a  boy, 
was  answered  by  her  nurse  in  a  tone  as  Uttle 
favorable  to  me  as  the  opinion  was  flattering. 
^*  Ay,  a  great  ugly  boy !"  and  she  added  when 
she  told  me  this,  **  God  forgive  me  I  when  I  saw 
what  a  great  red  oreatore  it  was,  covered  with 
roUs  of  lat,  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to 
kivehim." 


LETTER  V. 

VULST    GOnVO    TO  SCHOOL BIRTH  OF    BROTHERS 

AJUD  SISTBRS^MISS  TYLER. 

March  9(Hh,  1891. 
Tna  popular  saint  of  the  democratic  cantons 
ia  Switzerland,  St.  Nicolas  de  Hue  (to  whom  I 
paid  my  lespeots  in  his  own  church  at  Saxeln), 
remembered  his  own  birth,  knew  his  mother 
and  the  midwife  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  and 
never  forgot  the  way  by  which  he  was  taken  to 
he  christened,  nor  the  faces  of  the  persons  who 
wiete  present  at  that  ceremony.  But  he  was 
an  eztraordinaTy  child,  who,  though  he  neither 
daaced,  nor  sung,  nor  preached  before  he  was 
hem  (all  which  certain  other  saints  are  said  to 
have  dooo),  had  revelations  in  that  state,  and  saw 
the  light  of  heaven  before  he  came  into  the  light 
ofday.  It  has  pleased  the  metaphysico-critico- 
pfftitK^  -  patriotico  -  phoolo  -  philosopher  Jeremy 
Bestliam  to  designate  me,  in  one  of  his  opaque 
by  the  appellation  of  St.  Southey,  for 
1 1  htunbly  thank  his  Jeremy  Benthamship, 
aad  bave  in  part  requited  him.  It  would  be  very 
ooBvecieiit  if  I  had  the  same  claim  to  this  honor, 
oo  tbe  score  of  miraculous  memory,  as  the  afore- 
said Niodas;  but  the  twilight  of  my  recollec- 
I  does  not  begin  till  the  tUrd  year  of  ray  age.f 


♦  If  J  birth^v  was  Friday,  the  12th  of  August,  1774 ; 
h*  At^  of  my  birth,  half  past  eight  in  the  morning,  ac- 
to  the  fiimQy  Bible.    According  to  my  astrology 


However,  though  I  did  not,  like  him,  know 
the  midwife  at  the  time  when  she  had  most  to 
do  with  me,  I  knew  her  afterward,  for  she 
brought  all  ray  brothers  and  sisters  into  the 
world.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  superannuated 
Baptist  preacher,  who^  as  was  formerly  common 
for  Baptist  preachers  to  do,  kept  a  shop,  dealing 
in  medicines  and  quackery  among  other  things. 
Preachers  of  this  grade  have  now  nearly  or  en- 
tirely disai^Mared  ; ,  and  even  the  Methodists 
will  not  allow  their  ministers  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  trade.  I  mention  this  family,  therefore, 
as  belonging  to  a  class  which  is  now  extinct. 
They  were  stiff  Oliverians  in  their  politics.  The 
husband  was  always  at  his  studies,  which  prob- 
ably lay  in  old  Puritanioal  divinity;  he  was 
chiefly  supported  by  his  wife^s  professional  la- 
bors, and  I  well  remember  hearing  him  spoken 
of  as  a  miserable,  morose  tyrant.  The  only  son 
of  this  poor  woman  lost  his  life  by  a  singularly 
dismal  accident,  when  he  was  grown  up  and  do- 
ing  well  in  the  world.  Hastening  one  day  to 
see  his  mother,  upon  the  alarm  of  a  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness  which  had  seized  her,  he  came 
to  the  draw-bridge  on  St.  Augustine^s  Back  just 
as  they  were  beginning  to  rfuse  it  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  vessel.  In  his  eagerness  he  attempted 
to  spring  across,  but,  not  calculating  upon  the 
rise,  he  fell  in,  and  the  vessel  passed  over  him, 
inevitably,  before  any  attempts  to  save  him  could 
be  made.  I  used  to  cross  the  bridge  almost 
every  day  for  many  years  of  my  life ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  fate  warned  me  from  incurring^ 
the  same  danger,  which  otherwise,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, active  as  I  then  was,  and  always  impa- 
tient of  loss  of  time,  I  should  very  often  have 
done. 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  consigned  to  a  foster- 
mother,  a  girl,  or,  rather,  a  young  woman,  who 
had  been  from  childhood  employed  by  my  grand- 
mother, first  in  the  garden,  then  in  household 
afiairs;  a  poor,  thoughtless,  simple  creature, 
who,  however,  proved  a  most  affectionate  nurse 
to  me.  The  first  day  that  I  was  taken  to  school 
she  was  almost  heart-broken  at  the  scene  be- 
tween me  and  the  schoolmistress  —  a  scene 
which  no  doubt  appeared  to  me  of  the  most 
tragical  kind.  Having  ushered  me  into  the 
room  and  delivered  me  into  custody,  she  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  but  stood  without  the  door,  look- 
ing through  a  curtained  window  which  gave 
light  into  the  passage,  and  listening  to  what  en- 
sued. It  was  a  place  where  I  was  sent  to  be 
out  of  the  way  for  a  few  hours  morning  and 
evening,  for  I  was  hardly  older  than  Cnthbert  is 
at  this  time,  and,  though  quite  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  far  too  young  to  be  put  to  it 
as  a  task,  or  made  to  comprehend  the  fitness  of 


gte'a  Pig,"  "  The  children  "Kdiiiu  on  Aejicb^all  on  a^aum- 
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sitting  still  for  so  long  a  time  together  on  pain 
of  the  rod.  Upon  this  occasion,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  nothing  bnt  strange 
faces  about  me,  and  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
look  for  kindness  or  protection,  I  gave  good  proof 
of  a  sense  of  physiognomy  which  never  misled 
me  yet,  of  honesty  in  speaking  my  opinion,  and 
of  a  temerity  in  doing  it  by  which  my  after  life 
has  often  been  characterized.  Ma'am  Powell 
had  as  forbidding  a  face  (I  well  remember  it)  as 
can  easily  be  imagined ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
for  having  no  eyelashes,  a  peculiarity  which  I 
instantly  perc^ved.  When  the  old  woman, 
therefore,  led  me  to  a  seat  on  the  form,  I  re- 
belled as  manfally  as  a  boy  in  his  third  year 
could  doj  crying  out,  "  Take  me  to  Pat !  I  don't 
like  ye  I  you've  got  ugly  eyes  I  take  me  to  Pat, 
I  say  !"  Poor  Pat  went  home  with  the  story, 
and  cried  as  bitterly  in  relating  it  as  I  had  done 
during  the  unequal  contest,  and  at  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture to  which  I  was  fain  to  submit,  when 
might,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  overpowered  right.* 
My  sister  Eliza  was  born  in  1776,  and  died 
of  the  measles  in  1779.  I  remember  her  as  my 
earliest  playmate,  by  help  of  some  local  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes  fancy  that  I  can  call  to 
mind  a  faint  resemblance  of  her  face.  My 
brother  Thomas  came  into  the  world  1777; 
Louisa  next,  in  1779.  This  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  her. 
My  aunt  Mary  was  one  day  walking  with  her 
down  Union  Street,  when  Wesley  happened  to 
be  coming  up,  and  the  old  man  was  so  struck 
with  the  Uttle  girl's  beauty  that  he  stopped  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  sweet  creature !"  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  gave  her  a  blessing.  That  which 
in  affliction  we  are  prone  to  think  a  blessing, 
and  which,  perhaps,  in  sober  reflection,  may  be 
justly  thought  so,  befell  her  soon  afterward — an 
early  removal  to  a  better  world.  She  died  of 
hydrocephalus,  a  disease  to  which  the  most 
promising  children  are  the  most  liable.  Happi- 
ly neither  her  parents  nor  her  grandmother  ever 
suspected,  what  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  in 
her  case  the  disease  may  have  been  induced  by 

*  Here  I  was  at  intervals  till  my  sixth  year,  and  formed 
a  delectable  plan  with  two  schoolmates  for  going  to  an 
island  and  living  hjr  oorselTes.  We  were  to  have  one 
mountain  of  gingerbread  and  anoUier  of  candy. ...  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  oe  a  soldier :  Colonel  Johnson  once  gave 
me  his  sword;  I  took  it  to  bed,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a 
state  of  most  complete  happiness :  in  the  morning  it  was 
gone.  Once  I  sat  upon  the  grass  in  what  we  call  a  brown 
stndy;  at  last  out  ft  came,  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
to  my  aunt  Mary :  **  Auntee  Polly,  I  should  like  to  have 
all  the  weapons  of  war,  the  gun,  and  the  sword,  and  the 
balbert,  and  the  pistol,  and  all  the  weapons  of  war."  Once 
1  got  horsewhipped  for  taking  a  walk  with  a  journeyman 
barber  who  lived  opposite,  and  promised  to  give  me  a 
sword.  HiIs  took  a  strange  turn  when  I  was  about  nine 
years  old.  I  had  been  reading  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  concluded  there  must  be  civil  wars 
in  my  own  time,  and  resolved  to  be  a  very  great  man. 


their  dipphig  her  every  morning  in  a  tub  of  the 
oddest  well  water.  This  was  done  firom  an  old 
notion  of  strengthening  her  :  the  shook  was 
dreadful;  the  poor  child's  horror  of  it,  every 
morning, 'when  taken  out  of  bed,  still  more  so. 
I  can  not  remember  having  seen  it  without  hor- 
ror ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  among  all  the  prepos- 
terous practices  which  fake  theories  have  pro- 
duced, there  was  ever  a  more  cruel  and  perilous 
one  than  this.  John,  the  next  child,  was  bom 
in  1782,  and  died  in  infancy. 

My  recollectioBs  of  Eliza  and  Lovisa  are 
more  impierfeQt  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been,  because  during  those  years  I  was  very 
much  from  home,  being  sometimes  at  school, 
and  sometimes  with  Miss  Tyler,  of  whose  situa- 
tion and  previous  history  I  must  now  speak,  be- 
cause they  had  a  material  influence  upon  the 
course  of  my  life. 

Miss  Tyler,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1739, 
passed  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  with  her  mater- 
nal uncle  at  Shobdon,  a  little  village  in  Hereford- 
shire, where  he  resided  upon  a  curacy.     Mr. 
Bradford  had  been  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  in  much  better  circumstances 
than  country  curates  in  general.     He  bad  an' 
estate  in  Radnorshire  of  respectable  value,  and 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Greenly,  of  Titley,  in 
Herefordshire,  who,  being  of  so  good  a  fieimily, 
had  probably  a  good  fortune.     He  appears  to 
have  possessed  some  taste  for  letters,  and  his  li- 
brary was  well  provided  with  the  professional 
I  literature  of  that  age.     Shobdon,  though  a  re- 
I  mote  place,  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  so- 
I  ciety :  Lord  Bateman  resided  there,  in  one  of 
the  finest  midland  situations  that  England  af- 
I  fords ;  and  a  clergyman  of  companionable  tal- 
I  ents  and  manners  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
'  at  his  table.     Miss  Tyler  also  became  a  favorite 
I  with  Lady  Bateman,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
,  time  with  her,  enough  to  acquire  the  manners 
of  high  life,  and  too  many  of  its  habits  and  no- 
tions.    Mrs.  Bradford  died  a  few  years  before 
her  husband ;  not,  however,  till  he  was  too  far 
'  advanced  in  life,  or  too  conffatned  in  celibate 
habits  to  think  of  nuirrying  again.     By  that 
time  he  had  become  a  victim  to  the  gout.     An 
odd  accident  happened  to  him  during  one  of  his 
severe  fits,  at  a  time  when  no  persuasions  could 
have  induced  him  to  put  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
or  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  could  walk.    He 
I  was  sitting  with  his  legs  up,  in  the  full  costume 
I  of  that  respectable  and  orthodox  disease,  when 
'  the  ceiling,  being  somewhat  old,  part  of  it  gave 
I  way,  and  down  came  a  fine  nest  of  rats,  M  and 
I  young  together,  plump  upon  him.     He  had  what 
I  is  called  an  antipathy  to  these  creatures,  and, 
forgetting  the  gout  in  the  horror  which  their 
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tlie  personal  attention  which  she  bestowed.  It 
oocors  to  my  recollection  now  also  while  I  write, 
that  she  effected  a  wholesome  and  ourioiis  inno- 
Tacion  in  the  poor-hoose,  by  persuading  them  to 
nee  beds  stnf^  with  beech-leaves,  according  to 
a  practice  in  some  parts  of  France  which  she 
haid  heard  or  read  of.  It  was  Mr.  Bradford 
who  had  placed  my  ancle  Mr.  Hill  at  Oxford, 
first  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  afterward  at  Christ 
Church,  where  he  obtained  a  studentship,  which 
must  have  been  by  means  of  some  Shobdon  con- 
nections. When  Mr.  Bradford  died,  which  was 
in  the  year  1778,  he  left  the  whole  of  bis  prop- 
erty to  Miss  Tyler,  except  <€50  to  my  mother, 
and  a  small  provision,  charged  npon  his  estates, 
far  my  pocn*  uncle  William,  as  one  utterly  inca- 
pable of  providing  for  himself. 

Finding  herself  mistress  of  <£1500  in  money 
firom  Mr.  Bradford's  effects,  besides  the  estate, 
and  her  own  paternal  portion  of  <€600,  she  be- 
gan to  live  at  large,  and  to  frequent  watering 
places.  At  one  of  these  (I  think  it  was  Wey- 
mouth) she  fell  in  with  Armstrong,  the  physician 
and  poet,  a  writer  deservedly  respectable  for  his 
poem  upon  Health,  and  deservedly  infamous  for 
another  of  his  productions.  He  recommended 
her  to  try  the  climate  of  Lisbon,  less  for  any  real 
or  apprehended  complaint  than  because  he  per- 
ceived the  advice  would  be  agreeable  \  and  thus, 
before  you  and  I  were  bom,  did  Armstrong  pre- 
pare the  way  for  our  friendship,  as  well  as  for 
the  great  literary  labors  of  my  life.  To  Lisbon 
aeoordingly  she  went,  taking  with  her  my  uncle, 
who  had  lately  entered  into  orders,  and  Mrs. 
—  (a  distant  relation,  the  widow  of  a  de- 
cayed Bristol  merchant)  as  a  sort  of  ama.  Miss 
Palmer  (sister  of  that  Palmer  who  planned  the 
mafl  ooaoh  system),  one  of  her  Bath  acquaint- 
ances, joined  the  party.  They  remained  about 
twelve  months  abroad,  where  some  of  your 
friends  no  doubt  remember  them,  during  the 
golden  age  of  the  factory,  in  1774,  the  year  of 
my  birth.  Miss  Tyler  was  then  thirty-four. 
She  was  remarkably  beautifril,  as  far  as  any  face 
can  be  called  beautiful  in  which  the  indications 
of  a  vident  temper  are  strongly  marked. 


LETTER  VI. 

DSSCKIPTTON  OP  MISS  TYLER'S  HOUSE  AT  BATH 

WOCULATIOJI ^MISS  TYLER'S  FRIENDS  AND  AC- 

QUAIICTANCBS. 

April  7tti,  1891. 

Oil  her  return  from  Lisbon  Miss  Tyler  took  a 
house  in  Bath,  and  there  my  earliest  recollections 
begin,  great  part  of  my  earliest  childhood  baring 
been  passed  there. 

The  house  was  m  Walcot  parish,  in  which, 
ilve-and- forty  years  ago,  were  the  skirts  of  the 
city.  It  stood  alone,  in  a  walled  garden,  and 
the  entrance  was  from  a  lane.  The  situation 
was  thought  a  bad  one,  because  of  the  approach, 
and  because  the  nearest  bouses  were  of  a  mean 
description ;  in  other  respects  it  was  a  very  de- 
Mrable  residence.     The  house  had  been  quite  in 


the  country  when  it  was  built  One  of  itq  fronts 
looked  into  the  garden,  the  other  into  a  lower 
garden,  and  over  other  garden  grounds  to  the 
river,  Bath  Wick  Fields  (which  are  now  covered 
with  streets)  and  CUverton  Hill,  with  a  grove 
of  firs  along  its  brow,  and  a  sham  castle  in  the 
midst  of  their  long,  dark  line.  I  have  not  a 
stronger  desire  to  see  the  Pyraitiids  than  I  had 
to  visit  that  sham  castle  during  the  first  years 
of  my  life.  There  was  a  sort  of  rural  freshness 
about  the  place.  The  dead  wall  of  a  dwelling- 
house  (the  front  of  which  was  in  Walcot  Street) 
formed  one  side  of  the  garden  inolosure,  and  was 
covered  with  fine  fruit-trees:  the  way  from  the 
garden  door  to  the  house  was  between  that  long 
house  wall  and  a  row  of  espaliers,  behind  which 
was  a  grass-plat,  interspersed  with  standard  trees 
and  flower  beds,  and  having  one  of  those  green 
rotatory  garden  seats  shaped  like  a  tub,  where 
the  contemplative  person  within  may,  like  Diog- 
ones,  be  as  much  in  the  sun  as  he  likes.  There 
was  a  descent  by  a  few  steps  to  another  garden, 
which  was  chiefly  filled  with  fragrant  herbs,  and 
with  a  long  bed  of  lilies  of  the  ^lley.  Ground- 
rent  had  been  of  little  value  when  the  house  was 
built.  The  kitchen  looked  into  the  gahien,  and 
opened  into  it ;  and  near  the  kitchen  door  was  a 
pipe,  supplied  from  one  of  the  fine  springs  with 
which  the  country  about  Bath  abounds,  and  a 
little  stone  cistern  beneath.  The  parlor  door  also 
opened  into  the  garden;  it' was  bowered  with 
jessamine,  and  there  I  often  took  my  seat  upon 
the  stone  steps. 

My  aunt,  who  had  an  unlucky  taste  for  suo^ 
things,  fitted  up  the  house  at  a  much  greater  cv 
pense  than  she  was  well  able  to  albrd.  She 
threw  two  small  rooms  into  one,  and  thus  made 
a  good  parlor,  and  built  a  drawing-room  over 
the  kitchen.  The  walls  of-  that  drawing-room 
were  covered  with  a  plain  green  paper,  the  floor 
with  a  Turkey  carpet :  there  hung  her  own  por- 
trait by  Gainsborough,  with  a  curtain  to  preserve 
the  frame  from  flies  and  the  colors  from  the  sun ; 
and  there  stood  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  pieces 
of  old  furniture  I  ever  saw — a  cabinet  of  ivory, 
ebony,  and  tortoise  shell,  in  an  ebony  frame.  It 
had  been  left  her  by  a  lady  of  the  Spenser  family, 
and  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  Marl- 
borough. I  may  mention,  as  a  part  of  the  parlor 
furniture,  a  square  screen  with  a  foot-board  and 
a  little  shelf,  because  I  have  always  had  one  of 
the  same  fashion  myself,  for  its  convenience ;  a 
French  writing-table,  because  of  its  peculiar 
shape,  which  was  that  of  *a  Cajou  nut  or  a  kid- 
ney— the  writer  sat  in  the  concave,,  and  had  a 
drawer  on  each  side ;  an  arm-chair  made  of  fine 
cherry  wood,  which  had  been  Mr.  Bradford's, 
and  in  which  she  always  sat — mentionable  be- 
cause, if  any  visitor  who  was  not  in  her  especial 
favor  sat  therein,  the  leathern  cushion  was  al- 
ways sent  into  the  garden  to  be  aired  and  puri- 
fied before  she  would  use  it  again ;  a  mez^otinto 
print  of  Pope^s  Eloisa,  in  an  oval  black  frame, 
because  of  its  supposed  likeness  to  herself;  two 
prints  in  the  same  kind  of  engraring,  from  pic- 
I  tures  by  Angelica  Kanffhmn,  one  of  Hector  and 
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Andromache,  the  other  of  Telemachos  at  the 
ooart  of  Menelaos :  these  I  notice  beoaose  they 
were  in  frames  of  Brazilian  wood ;  and  the  great 
print  of  Pombal,  o  grcmde  marquez,  in  a  similar 
frame,  because  this  was  the  first  portrait  of  any 
illustrious  man  with  which  I  became  familiar. 
The  establishment  consisted  of  an  old  man-serv- 
ant,  and  a  maid,  both  from  Shobdon.  The  old 
man  used  every  night  to  feed  the  crickets.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  her  service. 

Here  my  time  was  chiefly  passed  from  the 
age  of  two  till  six.  I  had  many  indulgences, 
but  more  privations,  and  those  of  an  injurious 
kind ;  want  of  playmates,  want  of  exercise,  never 
being  allowed  to  do  any  thing  in  which  by  pos- 
sibility I  might  dirt  myself;  Uite  hours  in  com- 
pany, that  is  to  say,  late  hours  for  a  child,  which 
I  reckon  among  the  privations  ((laving  always 
had  the  healthiest  propensity  for  going  to  bed 
betimes) ;  Ute  hours  of  rising,  which  were  less 
painful,  perhaps,  but  in  other  respects  worse. 
My  aunt  chose  that  I  should  sleep  with  her,  and 
this  subjected  me  to  a  double  evil.  She  used  to 
have  her  bed  warmed,  and  during  the  months 
while  this  practice  was  in  season,  I  was  always 
put  into  Molly's  bed  first,  for  fear  of  an  acci- 
dent from  the  warming-pan,  and  removed  when 
my  aunt  went  to  bed,  so  that  I  was  regularly 
wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  This,  however, 
was  not  half  so  bad  as  being  obliged  to  lie  till 
nine,  and  not  unfrequently  till  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  daring  to  maike  the  slightest  move- 
ment which  could  disturb  her  during  the  hours 
that  I  lay  awake,  and  longing  to  be  set  free. 
These  were,  indeed,  early  and  severe  lessons  of 
patience.  My  poor  little  wits  were  upon  the 
alert  at  those  tedious  hours  of  compulsory  idle- 
ness, fancying  figures  and  combinations  of  form 
in  the  curtains,  wondering  at  the  motes  in  the 
slant  sun-beam,  and  watching  the  light  from  the 
crevices  of  the  window-shutters,  till  it  served 
me,  at  last,  by  its  progressive  motion,  to  meas- 
ure the  lapse  of  time.  .  Thoroughly  injudicious 
as  my  education  under  Miss  Tyler  was,  no  part 
of  it  was  so  irksome  as  this. 

I  was  inoculated  at  Bath  at  two  years  old, 
and  most  certainly  believe  that  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  it  as  an  insulated  fact,  and  the 
precise  place  where  it  was  performed.  My 
mother  sometimes  fancied  that  my  constitution 
received  permanent  injury  from  the  long  pre- 
paratory lowering  regimen  upon  which  I  was 
kept.  Before  that  time  she  used  to  say  I  had 
always  been  plump  and  fat,  but  afterward  be- 
came the  lean,  lank,  greyhound-like  creature 
that  I  have  ever  since  continued.  She  came  to 
Bath  to  be  with  me  during  the  eruption.  Ex- 
cept the  spots  upon  the  arm,  I  bad  only  one 
pustule ;  afraid  that  this  might  not  be  enough, 
she  gave  me  a  single  mouthful  of  meat  at  din- 
ner, and,  before  night,  above  a  hundred  made 
their  appearance,  with  fever  enough  to  frighten 
her  severely.  The  disease,  however,  was  very 
favorable.  A  year  or  two  afterward  I  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  death  by  a  fever,  and 
still  I  remember  the  taste  of  one  of  my  medi- 


cines (what  it  was  I  know  not),  and  the  cup  in 
which  it  was  administered.  I  remember,  also, 
the  doses  of  bark  which  followed.  Dr.  Schom- 
berg  attended  me  on  both  occasions.  One  of 
Schomberg's  sons  was  the  midshipman  who  way 
much  talked  of  some  forty  years  ago  for  having 
fought  Prince  William  Henry,  then  one  of  hit 
ghipmates.  I  think  he  is  the  author  of  a  history 
of  our  naval  achievements.  Alexander,  another 
son,  was  a  fellow  of  Corpus,  and  died  in  1790 
or  1791,  having  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  parti 
by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  I  had  the  roonmfiil 
office  of  going  often  to  sit  by  him  as  he  lay  upon 
his  back  in  bed,  when  he  was  vainly  seeking  re- 
lief at  Bath.  Boy  as  I  was,  and  till  then  a 
stranger  to  him,  he,  who  had  no  friend  or  relic- 
tion with  him,  was  glad  of  the  relief  which  even 
my  presence  afforded  to  his  deplorable  solhude. 

Miss  Tyler  had  a  numerous  acquaintance, 
such  as  her  person  and  talents  (which  were  of 
no  ordinary  kind)  were  likely  to  attract  The 
circle  of  her  Herefordshire  acquaintance,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  sphere  of  the  three  music  meet- 
ings in  the  three  dioceses  of  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  she  became  intimate  with  tli^ 
family  of  Mr.  Raikes,  printer  and  proprietor  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal.  One  of  his  sons  intro- 
duced Sunday  Schools*  into  this  kingdom ;  others 
became  India  directors,  bank  directors,  &c.,  in 
the  career  of  mercantile  prosperity.  His  daugh- 
ter, who  was  my  aunt's  friend,  married  Franott 
Newberry,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  son  of  that 
Francis  Newberry  who  published  Goody  Two- 
shoes,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  other  such  delect- 
able histories  in  sixpenny  books  for  children, 
splendidly  bound  in  the  flowered  and  gilt  Dutch 
paper  of  former  days.  As  soon  as  I  could  read, 
which  was  very  early,  Mr.  Newberry  presented 
me  with  a  whole  set  of  these  books,  more  than 
twenty  in  number :  I  dare  say  they  were  in  Miaa 
Tyler's  possession  at  her  death,  and  in  perfect 
preservation,  for  she  taught  me  (and  I  thank  her 
for  it)  never  to  spoil  nor  injure  any  thing.  This 
was  a  rich  present,  and  may  have  been  more  in- 
strumental than  I  am  aware  of  in  giving  me  that 
love  of  books,  and  that  decided  determination  t» 
literature,  as  the  one  thing  desirable,  which  mani- 
fested itself  from  my  childhood,  and  which  no  cir- 
cumstances in  after  life  ever  slackened  or  abated. 

I  can  trace  with  certainty  the  rise  and  direc- 
tion of  my  poetical  pursuits.     They  grew  oat 

of  my  aunt's  intimacy  with  Miss .     Her 

father  had  acquired  a  considerable  property  as 
a  wax  and  tallow-chandler  at  Bath,  and  vested 
great  part  of  it  in  a  very  cunons  manner  for  an 
illiterate  tradesman.  He  had  a  passion  for  the 
stage,  which  he  indulged  by  speculating  in  the- 
aters ;  one  he  built  at  Birmingham,  one  at  Bris- 
tol, and  one  at  Bath.  Poor  man,  he  outlived  his 
reasonable  faculties,  and  was,  when  I  knew  him, 
a  pitiable  spectacle  of  human  weakness  and  de- 


*  I  know  not  where  or  when  they  were  first  instituted ; 
but  they  are  noticed  in  an  ordinance  of  Albert  and  [sabel, 
in  the  year  1608.  aa  then  existing  in  the  Catholic  Neth«r- 
lands,  the  magistratea  being  enjoined  to  aee  to  their  eatab* 
liahment  and  support  in  all  placet  where  they  were  not 
yet  set  on  toot. 
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caj,  hidecmsly  ogly,  his  noM  grown  cmt  in  knobs 
and  bulbs,  like  an  nnder-groond  artichoke^  his 
fingers  orooked  and  knotted  with  the  gont,  filthy, 
irascible,  helpless  as  an  infant,  and  feebler  than 
one  in  mind.  In  one  respect  this  was  happy  for 
him.  His  wife  was  a  kind,  plain-mannered,  do- 
mestic woman  j  her  clothes  caught  fire  one  day, 
abe  ran  into  the  street  in  flames,  and  was  burned 
to  death.  Mrs.  Coleridge,  who  was  then  a  girl 
of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  lived  in  the  same 
street,  saw  her  in  flames,  and  remembers  how 
frightfully  the  dogs  barked  at  the  sight.  Her 
husband,  though  in  the  house  at  the  time,  never 
knew  what  had  befallen  her.  He  survived  her 
many  years,  and  would  frequently  say  she  had 
been  gone  more  than  a  week  to  Devizes,  and  it 
was  time  for  her  to  come  back.  After  this 
dreadful  event  he  lived  with  his  two  daughters. 
Miss and  Mrs. (a  widow),  in  Gallo- 
way's Buildings,  in  a  house  at  which  I  often  visit- 
ed with  my  aunt,  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  my  life,  occasionally  for  weeks  together. 
Sometimes  I  was  taken  to  see  this  deplorable 
old  man,  whose  sight  always  excited  in  me  a 
mingled  feeling  of  horror  and  disgust,  not  to  be 
recalled  without  some  degree  of  pain.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  incapacity,  the  property  of  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  theaters  devolved  upon  his  chil- 
dren, and  was  administered  by  his  son,  who 
was,  in  truth,  a  remarkable  and  reraemberable 
person. 

Mr. must  have  been  about  five-and-thirty 

when  I  first  remember  him,  a  man  of  great  tal- 
ents and  fine  person,  with  a  commanding  air  and 
countenance,  kind  in  his  manners  and  in  his  na- 
ture; yet  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes 
which  I  feh,  before  I  had  ever  heard  of  physi- 
ognomy, or  could  have  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  It  was  a  wild,  unquiet  look,  a  sort 
of  inward  emanating  light,  as  if  all  was  not  as 
it  onght  to  be  within.  I  should  pronounce  now 
that  it  was  the  eye  of  one  predisposed  to  insani- 
ty; and  this  I  believe  to  have  been  the  fact, 
though  the  disease  manifested  itself  not  in  him, 
bat  in  his  children.  They,  indeed,  had  the  dou- 
ble reason  to  apprehend  such  an  inheritance,  for 
their  mother  was  plainly  crazed  with  hypochon- 
driacism  and  fantasticalness.  She  was  a  widow 
and  an  actress  when  he  married  her,  and  her 
humors  soon  made  any  place  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  home.  The  children  were  my  play- 
mates at  those  rare  times  when  I  had  any.  The 
eldest  son  was  taken  from  the  Charter  House 
because  he  was  literally  almost  killed  there  by 
the  devilish  cruelty  of  the  boys ;  they  used  to 
lay  him  before  the  fire  till  he  was  scorched,  and 
Bhot  him  in  a  trunk  with  saw-dust  till  he  had 
nearly  expired  with  sufiboation.  The  Charter 
House  at  that  time  was  a  sort  of  hell  upon  earth 
for  the  nnder  boys.  He  was  of  weak  under- 
standing and  feeble  frame,  very  like  his  mother 
ia  person;  he  lived,  however,  to  take  orders, 
and  I  think  I  have  heard  that  he  died  insane,  as 
ilid  one  of  his  sisters,  who  perfectly  resembled 
him.  Two  other  sons  were  at  Eton ;  the  elder 
of  the  two  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 


tenances I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  only 
that  it  had  his  father's  eyes,  and  a  more  fearful 
light  in  them.  He  was  a  fine,  generous,  over- 
flowing creature ;  but  you  could  not  look  at  him 
without  feeling  that  some  disastrous  fate  would 
befall  one  so  rash,  so  inconsiderate,  and,  withal, 
so  keenly  susceptible.  When  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge be  used  to  give  orders  to  his  gyp  by 
blowing  a  French  bom,  and  he  had  a  tune  for 
every  specific  command,  which  the  gyp  was 
trained  to  understand,  till  so  noisy  and  unaoa- 
demical  a  practice  was  forbidden.  There  he  ran 
wild,  and  contracted  debts  in  all  imaginable 
ways,  which  his  father,  the  most  indulgent  of  fa- 
thers, again  and  again  discharged.  These  habits 
clung  to  him  after  he  had  left  college.  On  the 
last  occasion,  where  his  conduct  had  been  deeply 
culpable,  and  a  large  sum  had  been  paid  for  him, 

Mr. did  no^  utter  a  single  reproach,  but  in 

the  most  afiectionate  manner  entreated  him  to 
put  away  all  painful  thoughts  of  the  past,  and 
look  upon  himself  as  if  he  were  only  now  begin- 
ning life.  The  poor  fellow  could  not  bear  bis 
father's  kindness,  and  knowing,  perhaps,  too 
surely,  that  he  could  not  trust  his  resolutions  to 
amend  his  life,  he  blew  out  his  own  brains. 

I  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years  before 
his  death.  When  we  were  boys  I  admired  him 
for  his  wit,  his  hilarity,  his  open,  generous  tem- 
per, and  bis  countenance,  which  might  better  be 
called  radiant  than  described  by  any  other  epi- 
thet ;  but  there  was  something  which  precluded 
all  desire  of  intimacy.  If  we  had  been  thrown 
together  in  3routh,  there  would  have  been  an  in- 
tellectual attraction  between  us ;  but  intellect 
alone  has  never  been  the  basis  of  my  friendships, 
except  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  instance 
proved  the  sandiness  of  such  a  foundation.  Tet 
we  liked  each  other ;  and  I  never  think  of  him 
without  a  hope,  or  rather  a  belief,  an  inward  and 
sure  persuasion,  that  there  is  more  mercy  in 
store  for  human  frailty  than  even  the  most  lib- 
eral creed  has  authorized  us  to  assert. 

The  next  letter  will  explain  in  what  way  my 
acquaintance  with  this  family  was  the  means  of 
leading 

Mr  faroT'd  footstspi  to  &e  Moles'  hill, 

whoflo  arduoui  paths  I  hare  not  ceasod  to  tread. 

From  good  to  better  persevering  stUL 


LETTER  Vn. 

BATH    AND     BRISTOL     THEATERS REMOVED     TO 

ANOTHER  DAY  SCHOOL THENCE  TO  A  BOARD- 
ING   SCHOOL    AT    CORSTON DESCRIPTION     OF 

SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOLMASTER. 

September  3d,  1821. 
The  Bath  and  Bristol  theaters  were  then,  and 
for  many  years  afterward,  what  in  trade  language 
is  called  one  concern.  The  performers  were  sta- 
tioned half  the  year  in  one  city,  half  in  the  other. 
When  thoy  played  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  at  Bristol,  they  went  to  Bath  on  the 
Saturday  in  two  immense  coaches,  each  as  big 
as  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts,  and  returned  altar 
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the  play.  When  the  nights  of  performance  at 
Bath  were  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
they  played  at  Bristol  on  the  Monday.  Mon- 
days and  Saturdays  were  the  fashionable  nights. 
On  Thursdays  and  Fridays  they  always  played 
to  thin,  and  very  frequently  to  losing  houses. 
The  population  of  London  is  too  large  for  a  folly 
like  this  to  show  itself  there. 

Miss  Tyler,  through  her  intimacy  with  Miss 
— ,  had  the  command  of  orders  for  free  admis- 
sion. She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  theatrical  rep- 
resentations, and  there  was  no  subject  of  which  I 
heard  so  much  from  my  earliest  childhood.  It 
even  brought  upon  me  once  a  most  severe  rep- 
rehension for  innocently  applying  to  the  Church 
a  phrase  which,  I  then  learned  to  my  cost,  be- 
longed only  to  the  play-house,  and  saying  one 
Sunday,  oh  our  return  from  morning  service, 
that  it  had  been  a  very  full  home.  When  I  was 
taken  to  the  theater  for  the  first  time,  I  can  per- 
fectly well  remember  my  surprise  at  not  finding 
the  pit  literally  a  deep  hole,  into  which  I  had 
often  puzzled  myself  to  think  how  or  why  any 
persons  could  possibly  go.  You  'may  judge  by 
this  how  very  young  I  must  have  been.  I  rec- 
ollect nothing  more  of  the  first  visit,  except  that 
the  play  was  the  Fathers,  a  comedy  of  Field- 
ing's, which  was  acted  not  more  than  one  sea- 
son, and  the  farce  was  Coxheath  Gamp.  This 
recollection,  however,  by  the  help  of  that  useful 
book,  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  fixes  the  date 
to  1778,  when  I  was  four  years  old. 

A  half  sheet  of  reminiscences,  ^written  one- 
and-twenty  years  ago  at  Lisbon,  lias  recalled  to 
my  recollection  this  and  a  few  other  circumstan- 
ces, which  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been 
quite  obliterated.  Tet  it  surprises  me  to  perceive 
how  many  things  come  to  mind  which  had  been 
for  years  and  years  forgotten!  It  is  said  that 
when  earth  is  flung  to  the  surface  in  digging  a 
well,  plants  will  spring  up  which  are  not  found 
in  the  surrounding  country,  seeds  having  quick- 
ened in  light  and  air  which  had  lain  buried  dur- 
ing  unknown  ages — ^no  unapt  illustration  for  the 
way  in  which  forgotten  thbgs  are  thus  brought 
up  from  the  bottom  of  one's  memory. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  theater  before  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
drama,  so  as  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  it,  ex- 
cept as  a  mere  show.  What  was  going  on  upon 
the  stage,  as  far  as  I  understood  it,  appeared 
real  to  nte ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  one  night, 
when  the  Critic  was  represented,  and  I  heard 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  head  was  to  be  cut 
off*,  I  hid  mine  in  Miss  Mary  Delamere's  lap, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  look  up  till  I  was 
assured  the  dreaded  scene  was  over.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  acquired  a  keen  relish  for  the 
stage;  but  at  this  time  my  greatest  pleasure 
was  a  walk  in  the  fields,  and  the  pleasure  was 


tie  on  Claverton  Hill,  a  summer-house  on  Beech- 
en  Cliffs,  and  the  grave  of  a  young  man,  whom 
a  practiced  gambler,  by  name  (I  think)  Count 
Rice,  had  killed  in  a  duel.  The  two  former  ob- 
jects were  neither  of  them  two  miles  distant ; 
but  they  were  np  hill,  and  my  aunt  regarded  it 
as  an  impossibility  to  viralk  so  far.  I  did  not 
reach  them,  therefore,  till  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  in  some  degree  master  of  my  own  move- 
ments. The  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  duelist 
was  at  Bath  Weston,  and  we  got  there  once, 
which  was  an  extraordinary  exertion;  but  the 
usual  extent  of  our  walks  into  the  country  (which 
were  very  rare)  was  to  a  cottage  in  an  orchard 
about  half  way  to  that  village.  It  vtras  always 
a  great  joy  to  me  when  I  was  sent  from  home, 
though  my  father's  house  was  in  one  of  the  busi- 
est streets  in  a  crowded  city.  I  had  more  lib- 
erty then,  and  was  under  no  capricious  restric- 
tions, and  I  had  more  walks  into  the  fields, 
though  still  too  few.  My  mother  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  my  aunt  Mary,  would  walk  with 
me  to  Kingsdown,  to  Brandon  Hill,  Clifton,  or 
that  bank  of  the  river  which  is  called  the  Sea 
Banks,  and  we  often  went  to  my  grandmother's, 
where  I  liked  best  to  be,  because  I  had  there  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  the  country. 

Miss  Tyler,  whose  ascendency  over  my  moth- 
er was  always  that  of  an  imperious  elder  sister, 
would  not  suffer  me  to  be  breeched  till  I  was 
six  years  old,  though  I  was  tall  of  my  age.  I 
had  a  fantastic  costume  of  nankeen  for  highdays 
and  holidays,  trimmed  with  green  fringe :  it 
was  called  a  vest  and  tunic,  or  a  jam.  When 
at  last  I  changed  my  dress,  it  was  for  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  foresters'  green ;  at 
that  time  there  was  no  intermediate  form  of  ap-. 
parel  in  use.  I  was  then  sent  as  a  day  scholar 
to  a  school  on  the  top  of  St.  Michael's  or  Mile 
Hill,  which  was  then  esteemed  the  best  in  Bris- 
tol, kept  by  Mr.  Foot,*  a  dissenting  minister  of 
that  community  who  are  called  General  Baptists, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Particular  or  Calvin- 
istic  Baptists.  Like  most  of  his  denomination, 
he  had  passed  into  a  sort  of  low  Arianism,  if 
indeed  he  were  not  a  Socinian.  With  this,  how- 
ever,  I  had  no  concern,  nor  did  my  parents  re- 
gard it.  To  a  child,  indeed,  it  could  be  of  no 
consequence ;  but  a  youth  might  easily  and  im- 
perceptibly have  acquired  from  it  an  injurious 
bias,  li  his  good  conduct  and  disposition  had 
made  him  a  favorite  with  him.  He  vras  an  old 
man,  and  if  the  school  had  «ver  been  a  good 
one,  it  had  woefully  deteriorated.  I  was  one  of 
the  least  boys  there,  I  believe  the  very  least, 
and  certainly  both  as  willing  and  as  apt  to  Icam 
as  any  teacher  could  have  desired ;  yet  it  was 
the  only  school  where  I  viras  ever  treated  wiih 
severity.  Lessons  in  the  grammar,  which  I  did 
not  comprehend,  and  yet  could  have  learned 
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there  was  just  light  enough  through  some  hars 
to  see  my  lesson  by.  Once  he  caned  me  crnel- 
ly — the  only  time  that  any  master  ever  laid  hb 
hand  upon  me — and  I  am  sure  he  deserved  a  beat- 
ing much  more  than  I  did.  There  was  a  great 
denl  of  tyranny  in  the  school,  from  the  worst  of 
which  I  was  exempted,  because  I  went  home  in 
the  evening ;  but  I  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  big 
boys,  and  saw  much  more  of  the  evil  side  of  hu- 
man nature  than  I  should  ever  have  learned  in 
the  course  of  domestic  education. 

I  had  not  been  there  more  than  twelve  months 
when  the  master  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Prior  Estlin,  a  Socinian  minister,  with 
whom  in  after  years  I  'was  well  acquainted,  a 
good  scholar  and  an  excellent  man.  Had  I  con- 
tinued at  the  school,  he  would  have  grounded 
me  well,  for  he  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  have 
singled  me  out  and  taken  pleasure  in  bestovring 
careful  culture  whete  it  would  not  have  been 
lost.  Unfortunately,  my  father  (I  knoW  not  for 
what  reason)  thought  proper  to  remove  me  upon 
Mr.  Foot's  death,  aiul  placed  me  at  a  school 
nine  miles  from  Bristol,  in  a  village  called  Cors- 
ton,  about  a  mile  from  the  Globe  at  Newton,  a 
well-known  public  house  on  the  road  between 
Bath  and  Bristol,  The  stage  was  to  drop  me 
at  that  public  house,  and  my  father  to  accom- 
pany it  on  horseback,  and  consign  me  to  the 
master's  care.  When  the  time  for  our  depart- 
ure drew  nigh,  I  found  my  mother  weeping  in 
her  chamber ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  her  shed  tears.  The  room  (that  wherein 
I  was  bom),  with  all  its  furniture,  and  her  posi- 
tion and  look  at  that  moment,  are  as  distinct  in 
my  memory  as  if  the  scene  had  occurred  but 
yesterday;  and  I  can  call  to  mind  with  how 
strong  and  painful  an  effort  it  was  that  I  sub- 
dued my  own  emotions.  I  allude  to  this  in  the 
Hymn  to  the  Penates  as 

The  first  grief  I  felt, 
And  die  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  xaf  fironfe 
With  feeUnga  not  ita  own. 

What  follows  is  also  from  the  life : 

Sadly  at  zii^ 
I  eat  me  down  beside  a  strangers  hearth. 
And  when  the'  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow. 

One  of  my  earliest  extant  poems  (the  Retro- 
spect) describes  this  school,  and  a  visit  which  I 
made  to  it,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  one,  in  the 
year  1793.  You  have  it,  as  it  was  origmally 
written  at  that  time,  in  the  volume  which  I  pub- 
lished with  Robert  Lovell,  and  as  corrected  for 
preservation,  in  the  collection  of  my  Minor  Po- 
ems. The  house  had  been  the  mansion  of  some 
decayed  family,  whose  history  I  should  like  to 
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converted  into  a  play-ground  for  .the  boys,  the 
gateways  broken,  the  summer-houses  falling  to 
ruin,  and  grass  growing  in  the  interstices  of  the 
lozenged  pavement  of  the  forecourt.  The  feat- 
ures within  I  do  not  so  distinctly  remember,  not 
being  so  well  able  to  understand  their  symbob 
of  better  days ;  only  I  recollect  a  black  Ojaken 
stair-case  from  the  hall,  and  that  the  school- 
room was  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  behind  which 
we  used  to  have  our  hoards  of  crabs. 

Here  one  year  of  my  life  was  passed  with 
little  profit  and  with  a  good  deal  of  sufiering. 
There  could  not  be  a  worse  school  in  all  re- 
spects. Thomas  Flower,  the  master,  was  a  re- 
markable  man,  worthy  of  a  better  station  in  life, 
but  utterly  unfit  for  that  in  whioh-he  was  placed. 
His  whole  delight  was  in  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy, and  he  had  constructed  -an  orrery  upon 
so  large  a  scale  that  it  filled  a  room.  What  a 
misery  it  must  have  been  for  such  a  man  to 
teach  a  set  of  stupid  boys,  year  after  year,  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  And  a  misery  ho 
seemed  to  feel  it.  When  he  came  into  his  desk, 
even  there  he  was  thinking  of  the  stars,  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  out  of  humor,  not  from  iU 
nature,  but  because  his  calculations  were  inter- 
rupted. But,  for  the  most  part,  he  left  the 
school  to  the  care  of  his-  son  Charley,  a  person 
who  was  always  called  by  that  famiUar  dlmino- 
tive,  and  whose  consequence  you  may  appreci- 
ate accordingly.  Writing  and  arithmetic  were 
all  they  professed  to  teach;  but  twice  in  the 
week  a  Frenchman  came  from  Bristol  to  instruct 
in  Latin  the  small  number  of  boys  who  learned 
it,  of  whom  I  was  one.  Duplanier  was  his 
name.  He  returned  to  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  and  a  report  obtained 
credit  at  Bristol,  and  got  into  the  newspapers, 
that,  having  resumed  his  proper  name,  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  he  had  thought  fit  to 
conceal  in  England,  he' went  into  the  army,  and 
became  no  less  a  personage  than  General  Me- 
nou,  of  Egyptian  notoriety.  For  Duplanier's 
sake,  who  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  I  am 
glad  the  story  was  disproved. 

That  sort  of  ornamental  penmanship  which 
now,  I  fear,  has  wholly  gone  out  of  use,  was 
taught  there.  The  father,  as  well  as  Charley, 
excelled  in  it.  They  could  adorn  the  heading 
of  a  rule  in  arithmetic  in  a  ciphering-book,  or 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  not  merely  with  common 
flourishing,  but  with  an  angel,  a  serpent,  a  fish, 
or  a  pen,  formed  with  an  ^ase  and  freedom  of 
hand  which  was  to  me  a  great  object  of  admi- 
ration ;  but,  unluckily,  I  was  too  young  to  ac- 
quire the  art     I  have  seen,  in  the  coarse  of  my 
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ents ;  engrossing  (which,  I  sappose,  was  devised 
to  insnre  distinctness  and  legibility) ;  and  some 
▼arieties  of  German  text,  worthy  for  their  sqoare, 
massy,  antique  forms  to  have  figured  in  an  anti- 
quarian's title-page. 

Twice  during  the  twelve  months  of  my  stay 
great  interest  was  excited  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth by  a  grand  spelling  match,  for  which 
poor  Flower  deserves  some  credit,  if  it  was  a 
device  of  his  own  to  save  himself  trouble  and 
amuse  the  boys.  Two  of  the  biggest  boys  chose 
their  party,  boy  by  boy  alternately,  till  the  whole 
school  was  divided  between  them.  They  then 
hunted  the  dictionary  for  words  unusual  enough 
in  their  orthography  to  puzzle  ill-taught  lads; 
and  having  compared  lists,  that  the  same  word 
might  not  be  chosen  by  both,  two  words  were 
delivered  to  every  boy,  and  kept  by  him  pro- 
foundly secret  from  all  on  the  other  side  till  the 
time  of  trial.  On  a  day  appointed  we  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  quite  as  anxious  on 
the  occasion  as  the  members  of  a  cricket  club 
for  the  result  of  a  grand  match  against  all  En- 
gland. Ambition,  that  "last  inftraiity  of  noble 
minds,^  had  its  full  share  in  producing  this  anx- 
iety; and,  to  increase  the  excitement,  each  per- 
son had  wagered  a  halfpenny  upon  the  event. 
The  words  were  given  out  in  due  succession  on 
each  side,  from  the  biggest  to  the  least;  and  for 
every  one  which  was  spelled  rightly  in  its  prog- 
ress down  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  enemy  scored 
one;  or  one  was  scored  on  the  other  side  if  the 
word  ran  the  gauntlet  safely.  The  party  in 
which  I  was  engaged  lost  one  of  these  matches 
and  won  the  other.  I  remember  that  my  words 
for  one  of  them  were  Crystallization  and  Coterie, 
and  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  effective  persons 
in  the  contest,  which  might  easily  be. 

Charley  and  his  father  frequently  saved  them- 
selves some  trouble  by  putting  me  to  teach  big- 
ger boys  than  mjrself.  I  got  on  with  Latin  here 
more  by  assisting  others  in  their  lessons  than  by 
my  own,  when  the  master  came  so  seldom.  This 
assistance  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part;  it  was 
a  tax  levied  upon  me  by  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
a  law  which  prevails  as  much  in  schools  as  it 
did  in  the  cabinets  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  does  in  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  but  the  effect  was,  that  I 
made  as  much  progress  as  if  my  lessons  had 
been  daily.  At  Mr.  Foote's  I  read  Cordery  and 
Erasmus,  each  with  a  translation  in  a  parallel 
column,  which  was  doubled  down  at  lesson  time. 


more  auspioious  circumstances,  might  have  passed 
his  life  happily  for  himself,  and  perhaps  honor- 
ably as  weft  as  usefully  for  his  country.  His 
attainments  and  talents  were,  I  have  no  doubt, 
very  considerable  in  their  kind ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  his  temper  and  disposition  were  naturally 
good.  I  never  saw  so  little  punishment  in  any 
school.  There  was  but  one  flogging  during  my 
stay  there :  it  was  for  running  away,  which  was 
considered  the  heaviest  of  all  offenses.  The  ex- 
hibition was  then  made  as  serious  as  possible ; 
the  instrument  was  a  scourge  of  packthread  in- 
stead of  a  rod.  But,  though  punishments  in  pri- 
vate schools  were  at  that  time,  I  believe,  always 
much  more  severe  than  in  public  ones,  I  do  not 
remember  that  this  was  remarkable  for  severity. 
We  stood  in  awe  and  respect  of  him  rather  than 
fear.  If  there  was  nothing  conciliating  or  in- 
dulgent about  him,  there  was  no  rigor  or  ill  na« 
ture ;  but  his  manner  was  what  you  might  expect 
to  find  in  one  who  was  habitually  thoughtful,  and 
who,  when  not  engaged  in  abstruse  studies,  had 
reason  enough  for  unhappiness,  because  of  his 
domestic  circumstances.  His  school  was  declin- 
ing. He  VTBS  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  hav- 
ing lost  his  first  vnfe,  had  married  one  of  his 
maids,  who  took  to  drinking ;  the  house,  there- 
fore, was  in  disorder ;  the  servants  were  allowed 
to  take  their  own  course,  and  the  boys  were 
sadly  neglected.  In  every  thing  which  relates 
to  persona]  cleanliness,  they  were  left  to  the  care 
of  themselves.  I  had  a  profusion  of  curly  hair : 
just  before  the  holidays,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  its  population,  which 
was  found  to  be  prodigiously  great;  my  head, 
therefore,  was  plastered  with  soap,  and  in  that 
condition  I  was  sent  home,  with  such  sores  in 
consequence  of  long  neglect  that  my  mother 
wept  at  seeing  them. 

Our  morning  ablutions,  to  the  entire  saving 
of  all  materials,  were  performed  in  a  little  stream 
which  ran  through  the  barton,  and  in  its  ordi- 
nary state  was  hardly  more  than  ankle  deep. 
We  had  porridge  for  breakfast  in  winter,  bread 
and  milk  in  sunmier.  My  taste  was  better  than 
my  appetite ;  the  green  leeks  in  this  uncleanly 
broth  gave  me  a  dislike  to  that  plant,  which  I 
retain  to  this  day  (St.  David  forgive  me  I) ;  and 
if  it  were  swimming  With  fat,  as  it  usually  was, 
I  could  better  fast  till  the  hour  of  dinner  than 
do  violence  to  my  stomach  by  forcing  down  the 
greasy  and  oflfensive  mixture.  The  bread  and 
milk  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  connected  with 
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I  was  sent  for  from  school  by  my  mimt  Tyler,  to 
▼isit  her  at  Bath ;  and  as  the  cooked  hat  was 
then  in  the  last  and  lowest  stage  of  its  fashion, 
mine  was  dismissed  to  be  rounded  by  the  hatter, 
and  I  never  wore  one  again  till  I  was  at  Madrid, 
where  round  hats  were  firohibited. 

One  day  in  the  week  we  had  bread  and  cheese 
fer  dinner ;  or,  when  baking  day  came  roond,  a 
hot  cake,  with  cheese  or  a  small  portion  of  but- 
ter at  our  choice.  This,  to  my  liking,  was  the 
best  dinner  in  the  week.  Some  of  the  boys 
would  split  their  cake,  lay  the  oheese  in  thin  lay- 
en  between  the  hahres,  and  then  place  it  under 
a  screw-press,  so  as  to  compress  it  into  one 
mass.  This  rule  of  going  without  meat  one  day 
m  the  week  was  then,  I  belieye,  general  in  the 
country  schools,  and  is  still  practiced  in  many, 
retained,  perhaps,  for  motives  of  frugality,  from 
Catholic  times ;  and  yet,  so  stupid  is  popular  ob- 
stinacj,  fish,  even  where  it  is  most  plentiful,  is 
sever  used.  One  of  the  servants  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  selling  gingerbread  and  such  things. 
We  had  bread  and  cheese  for  supper,  and  were 
pennitted  to  raise  salads  for  this  meal,  in  little 
portions  of  ground,  into  which  what  had  been 
in  better  times  the  flower  border  of  the  great 
plflftsore  garden  was  divided:  these  portions  were 
eur  property,  and  transferable  by  sale.  We 
raised  mustard  and  cress,  radishes  and  lettuce. 
When  autumn  came,  we  had  no  lack  of  apples, 
for  it  is  a  country  of  orchards.  The  brook,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  passed  through  one 
immediately  before  it  entered  the  barton  where 
oar  ablutions  were  performed ;  the  trees  on  one 
ade  grew  on  a  steepish  declivity,  and  in  stormy 
weather  we  constructed  dams  across  the  stream 
to  stop  the  apples  which  were  brought  dovm. 
Our  master  had  an  extensive  orchard  S[  his  ovni,  - 
and  employed  the  boys  to  gather  in  the  fruit : 
there  was,  of  course,  free  li^nse  to  eat  on  that 
day,  and  a  moderate  share  of  pooketings  would 
have  been  tolerated;  but  whether  original  sin 
was  particularly  excited  by  that  particular  fruit 
or  not,  so  it  was  that  a  subtraction  was  made 
enormous  enough  to  make  inquiry  unavoidable: 
the  boxes  were  searched  in  consequence,  and  the 
whole  plunder  was  thus  recovered.  The  boys 
were  employed  also  to  tptail  at  the  banrutt^  that 
is,  being  interpreted,  to  throw  at  his  walnuts 
when  it  was  time  to  bring  them  down :  there 
were  four  or  five  fine  trees  on  the  hill-side  above 
the  brook.  I  was  too  little  to  bear  a  part  in 
this,  which  required  considerable  strength ;  but 
for  many  days  afterward  I  had  the  gleaning 


ing ;  and  the  shell  which  remained  unhurt  ac- 
quired esteem  and  value  in  prqx)rtion  to  the 
number  over  which  it  had  triumphed,  an  accu- 
rate account  being  kept.  A  great  conqueror 
was  prodigiously  prized  and  coveted ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  two  of  this  description  woukl 
seklom  have  been  brought  to  contest  the  palm, 
if  both  possessors  had  not  been  goaded  to  it  by 
reproaches  and  taunts.  The  victor  had  the  num- 
ber of  its  opponents  added  to  its  own ;  thus,  when 
one  conqueror  of  fifty  conquered  another  which 
had  been  as  often  victorious,  it  became  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  and  one.  Yet  even  in  this,  reputa- 
tion was  sometimes  obtained  upon  false  pretenses. 
I  found  a  boy  one  day  who  had  fallen  in  with  a 
great  number  of  young  snails,  so  recently  hatch- 
ed that  the  shells  were  still  transparent,  and  he 
was  besmearing  his  fingers  by  crushing  these 
poor  creatures  one  after  another  against  bis  con- 
queror, counting  away  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction at  his  work.  He  was  a  good-natured 
boy,  so  that  I,  who  had  been  bred  up  to  have  a 
sense  of  humanity,  ventured  to  express  some 
compassion  for  the  snails,  and  to  suggest  that 
he  might  as  well  count  them  and  lay  them  aside 
unhurt.  He  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
assent,  till  it  struck  him  as  a  point  of  honor  or 
of  conscience,  and  then  he  resolutely  said  no ! 
that  would  not  do,  for  he  could  not  then  fairly 
say  be  had  conquered  them.  There  is  a  sur- 
prising difierence  of  strength  in  these  shells,  and 
that  not  depending  upon  the  size  or  species ;  I 
mean,  whether  yellow,  brown,  or  striped.  It 
might  partly  be  estimated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  point  or  top  (I  do  not  know  what  better  term 
to  use) :  the  strong  ones  were  usually  clear  and 
glossy  there,  and  white  if  the  shell  were  of  the 
large,  coarse,  mottled-brown  kind.  The  top  was 
then  said  to  be  petrified;  and  a  good  conqueror 
of  this  description  would  triumph  for  weeks  or 
months.  I  remember  that  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  bore  evident  marks  of  having  once  been 
conquered.  It  had  been  thrown  away  in  some 
lucky  situation,  where  the  poor  tenant  had  leis- 
ure to  repair  his  habitation,  or,  rather,  where 
the  restorative  power  of  nature  repaired  it  for 
him,  and  the  wall  was  thus  made  stronger  than 
it  had  been  before  the  breach,  by  an  arch  of  new 
masonry  below.  But,  in  general,  I  should  think 
the  resisting  power  of  the  shell  depended  upon 
the  geometrical  nicety  of  its  form. 

One  of  the  big  boys  one  day  brought  down  a 
kite  with  an  arrow  from  the  play-ground :  this 
I  think  a  more  extraordinary  feat  than  Apollo's 
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and  give  him  three  cheers.  Thej  were  heartOy 
given,  and  were  returned  with  great  good  bomor 
from  the  carriage  window.  Another  circmn- 
Btance  has  made  me  remember  the  day  well. 
Looking  about  for  conquerors  in  Newton  ohuroh- 
yard  before  we  returned  to  school,  I  saw  a  slow- 
worm  get  into  the  ground  under  a  tombstone ; 
and  in  consequence,  when  I  met,  no  long  time 
afterward,  with,  the  ancient  opinion  that  the 
spinal  marrow  of  a  human  body  generates  a 
"lerpent,  this  fact  induced  me  long  to  believe  it 
without  hesitation,  upon  the  supposed  testimony 
of  my  own  eyes. 

Though  I  had  a  full  share  of  discomfort  at 
Corston,  I  recollect  nothing  there  so  painful  as 
that  of  beiiig  l^ept  up  every  night  till  a  certain 
hour,  when  I  was  dying  with  sleepiness.  Some- 
times I  stole  away  to  bed ;  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  do  this,  and  I  found  that  it  was  not  desirable, 
because  the  other  boys  played  tricks  upon  me 
when  they  came.  But  I  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  Sunday  evening  in  winter:  we  were 
then  assembled  in  the  hall  to  hear  the  master 
read  a  sermon,  or  a  portion  of  Staokhouse*s  His- 
tory of  the  Bible.  Here  I  sat  at  the  end  of  a 
long  form,  in  sight,  but  not  w4thin  feeling  of  the 
fire,  my  feet  cold,  my  eyelids  heavy  as  1^,  and 
yet  not  daring  to  close  them,  kept  awake  by  fear 
alone,  in  total  Inaction,  and  under  the  operation 
of  a  lecture  more  soporific  than  the  strongest 
sleeping  dose.  Heaven  help  the  wits  of  those 
good  people  who- think  that  children  are  to  be 
edified  by  haying  sermons  read  to  them  1 

Alter  remaining  there  about  twelve  months, 
I  was  sent  for  home,  upon  an  ahurm  that  the  itch 
had  broken  out  among  us.  Some  of  the  boys 
conununicated  this  advice  to  their  parents  in  let- 
ters which  Duplanier  conveyed  for  them ;  all 
others,  of  course,  bemg  dictated  and  written 
under  inspection.  The  report,  whether  true  or 
false,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  school.  A 
scandalous  scene  took  place  of  mutual  reproaches 
between  father  and  son,  each  accusing  the  other 
for  that  neglect,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
now  become-  apparent. 

The  dispute  was  renewed  with  more  violence 
after  the  boys  were  in  bed.  The  next  morning 
the  master  was  not  to  be  seen ;  Charley  appear- 
ed  with  a  black  eye,  and  we  knew  that  father 
and  son  had  come  to  blows !  Most,  if  not  all, 
the  Bristol  boys  were  now  taken  away,  and  I 
among  them,  to  v^j  great  joy.  But,  on  my  ar- 
rival home,  I  was  treated  as  a  suspected  person, 
and  underwent  a  three  days'  purgatory  in  brim- 
stone. 


LETTER  IX. 


being  after  a  while  pemiaded  to  accompany  Mi»s 
Tyler  to  London,  where  she  had  never  before 
been,  they  were  recalled  by  the  tidings  of  my 
grandmother's  sudden  death.  Miss  Tyler  had 
found  it  expedient  to  break  up  her  establishment 
at  Bath,  and  pass  some  time  in  visiting  among 
her  friends.  She  now  took  up  her  abode  at 
Bedminster  till  family  afiiiirs  should  be  settled, 
and  till  she  could  determine  where  and  how  to 
fix  herself.  Thither  also  I  was  sent,  while  my 
father  was  looking  out  for  another  school  at 
which  to  place  me. 

I  have  so  many  vivid  feelings  connected  with 
iioB  house  at  Bedminster,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
in  a  vile  neighborhood,  I  believe  my  heart  would 
have  been  set  upon  purchasing  it,  and  fixing  my 
abode  there,  where  the  happiest  days  of  my 
childhood  were  spent.  My  grandfather  built  it 
(about  the  year  1740, 1  suppose),  and  had  made 
it  what  was  then  thought  a  thoroughly  com- 
modious and  good  house  for  one  in  his  rank  of 
life.  It  stood  in  a  lane,  some  two  or  three  hund- 
red yards  from  the  great  western  road.  Ton 
ascended  by  several  semicireular  steps  into  what 
was  called  the  fore-court,  but  vtras,  in  fact,  a 
flower  garden,  vnth  a  broad  pavement  from  the 
gate  to  the  poreh.  That  poroh  was  in  great 
part  lined,  as  well  as  covered,  with  white  jessa- 
mine ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  sat  there  with 
my  poor  sisters,  threading  the  fallen  blossoms 
upon  grass  stalks.  It  opened  into  a  little  hall, 
paved  with  diamond-shaped  flags.  On  the  right 
hand  was  the  parlor,  which  had  a  brown  or  black 
boarded  floor,  covered  with  a  Lisbon  mat,  and 
a  handsome  time-piece  over  the  fire-place;  on 
the  left  was  the  best  kitchen,  in  which  the  family 
lived.  The  best  kitchen  is  an  apartment  that 
belongs  to  other  dajrs,  and  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  except  in  houses  which,  having  remained 
unaltered  for  the  last  half  century,  are  inhabited 
by  persons  a  degree  lower  in  society  than  their 
former  possessors.  The  one  which  I  am  now 
calling  to  mind,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
forty  years,  was  a  cheerful  room,  with  an  air  of 
such  country  comfort  about  it,  that  my  little 
heart  was  always  ghiddened  when  I  entered  it 
during  my  grandmother's  life.  It  had  a  stone 
floor,  which  I  believe  was  the  chief  distinction 
between  a  best  kitchen  and  a  parlor.  The  fur- 
niture consisted  of  a  clock,  a  large  oval  oak 
table  with  two  flaps  (over  which  two  or  three 
fowling-pieces  had  their  phioe),  a  round  tea-table 
of  cherry  wood,  Windsor  chairs  of  the  same,  and 
two  large  armeid  ones  of  that  easy  make  (of  all 
makes  it  is  the  easiest),  in  one  of  which  my 
grandmother  always  sat.  On  one  side  of  the 
fire-place  the  china  was  displayed  in  a  buflet — 
that  is,  a  cupboard  with  glass  doors;  on  the 
other  were  closets  for  articles  less  ornamental, 
but  more  in  use.     The  room  was  wainscoted 
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grew  luxunanUy  ^'ithout,  ooold  make  them. 
Tfaere  was  a  passage  between  this  apartment 
and  the  kitchen,  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  large 
airy  pantry,  and  a  larder  on  the  left  hand,  the 
windows  of  both  opening  into  the  barton,  as  did 
those  of  the  kitchen  j  on  the  right  was  a  door 
into  the  back  court.  There  was  a  rack  in  the 
kitchen  well  furnished  with  bacon,  and  a  mistle- 
toe bush  always  suspended  from  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling. 

The  green  room,  which  was  my  uncle  Ed- 
ward's, was  over  the  parlor.  Over  the  hall  was 
1  smaller  apartment,  which  had  been  my  grand- 
father's office,  and  still  contained  his  desk  and 
hif  pigeon-holes :  I  remember  it  well,  and  the 
luge-patterned,  dark^  flock  paper,  with  its  faded 
ground.  The  yellow  room,  over  the  best  kitchen, 
vas  the  visitor's  chamber ;  and  this  my  mother 
occupied  whenever  she  slept  there.  There  was 
DO  way  to  my  grandmother's,  the  blue  room  over 
the  kitchen,  but  through  this  and  an  intervening 
passage,  where,  on  the  left,  was  a  store-room. 
The  blue  room  had  a  thorough  light,  one  window 
kwking  into  the  barton,  the  other  into  the  back 
eoort  The  squire  slept  in  the  garret ;  his  room 
was  on  one  side,  the  servants'  on  the  other :  and 
th<»ra  was  a  large  open  space  between,  at  the 
cop  of  the  stairs,  used  for  lumber  and  stores. 

A  door  from  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
opened  upoo  the  cellar  stairs,  to  which  there 
was  another  door  from  the  back  court.  This 
was  a  square,  having  the  house  on  two  sides, 
the  wash-house  and  brew-house  on  the  third, 
and  walled  on  the  fourth.  A  vine  covered  one 
side  of  the  house  here,  and  grew  round  my  grand- 
mother's window,  out  of  which  I  have  often 
reached  the  gn4>es.  Here  also  was  the  pigeon- 
boose,  and  the  pump,  under  which  the  fatal  dip- 
ping* was  performed.  The  yard  or  barton  was 
of  considerable  size ;  the  entrance  to  it  was  from 
the  lane,  through  large  folding  gates,  with  a 
horse-chestnut  on  each  side.  And  here  another 
building  fronted  you,  as  large  as  the  house,  con- 
taining the  dairy  and  laundry,  both  large  and 
excellent  in  their  kind,  seed-rooms,  stable,  hay- 
lofts, &c.  The  front  of  this  out-house  was  al- 
most clothed  with  yew,  clipped  to  the  shape  of 
the  windows.  Opposite  the  one  gable-end  were 
the  coal  and  stick  houses  j  and  on  the  left  side 
of  the  barton  was  a  shed  for  the  cart,  and,  while 
my  grandfather  lived,  for  an  open  carriage,  which 
after  his  death  was  no  longer  kept.  Here,  too, 
was  the  horse-block,  beautifully  overhung  with 
ivy,  from  an  old  wall  against  which  it  was  placed. 
The  other  gable  end  was  covered  with  fruit-trees, 
•ad  at  the  bottom  was  a  raised  chamomile  bed. 
An  old  fashioned  bird's-eye  view,  half  picture, 
half  plan,  would  explain  all  this  more  intelligibly 
than  my  description  can  do ;  and  if  I  possessed 
the  skill,  I  should  delight  in  tracing  one:  my 
memory  would  accurately  serve.  If  I  have  made 
myself  understood,  you  will  perceive  that  the  back 
court  formed  a  square  with  the  house.  Behind 
iMKh  was  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  left  for  the 

•  See  page  34. 


passage  of  carts  from  the  barton  to  the  orchard, 
but  considerably  wider  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  neatly  kept  in  grass,  with 
a  good  wide  path  from  the  court  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  This  was  large,  excellently  stocked, 
and  kept  in  admirable  order  by  my  uncle  Edward. 
It  was  inclosed  from  the  waste  ground  by  a  wall 
about  breast  high,  surmounted  with  white  rails 
till  it  joined  the  out-houses.  The  back  of  these 
was  covered  with  pear  and  plum  trees — the 
green  gages,  I  remember,  were  remarkably  fine 
of  their  kind.  One  side  was  walled,  and  well 
clothed  with  cherry,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees ; 
the  opposite  one  was  separated  by  a  hedge  from 
the  lane  leading  to  the  orchard,  from  which  the 
garden  was  divided  at  the  bottom.  I  have  call- 
ed it  a  kitchen  garden,  because  that  name  was 
given  itj  but  it  was  ornamental  as  well  as  use- 
ful, with  grass  walks,  espaliers,  and  a  profusion 
of  fine  flowers.  The  side  of  the  house  in  the 
fore-court  also  was  covered  with  an  apricot-tree, 
so  that  every  luxury  of  this  kind  which  an  En- 
glish sun  can  ripen  was  there  in  abundance. 
Just  by  the  orchard  gate  was  a  fine  barberry- 
bush;  and  that  peculiar  odor  of  its  blossoms, 
which  b  supposed  to  injure  the  wheat  within  its 
reach,  is  stiU  fresh  in  my  remembrance.  Words> 
worth  has  no  sense  of  smell.  Once,  and  once 
only  in  his  life,  the  dormant  power  awakened : 
it  vras  by  a  bed  of  stocks  in  full  bloom,  at  a 
house  which  he  inhabited  in  Dorsetshire,  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago;  and  he  says  it  was. 
like  a  vision  of  Paradise  to  him ;  but  it  lasted  1 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  faculty  has  con- 
tinued torpid  from  that  time.  The  fact  is  re- 
markable in  itself,  and  would  be  worthy  of  no-  ■ 
tioe,  even  if  it  did  not  relate  to  a  man  of  whom 
posterity  will  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  re- 
membered. He  has  often  expressed  to  me  his 
regret  for  this  privation.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
possess  the  sense  in  such  acuteness,  that  I  can 
remember  an  odor  and  call  up  the  ghost  of  one 
that  is  departed.  But  I  must  return  to  the  bar- 
berry-bush. It  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  potato  • 
garden,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  orchard. 
The  orchard  was  still  of  considerable  size.  At 
the  bottom  was  a  broad  wet  ditch,  with  a  little 
draw-bridge  over  it  leading  into  the  fields,, 
through  which  was  the  pleasantest  way  to  church 
and  to  Bristol.  It  was  just  one  mile  to  the 
church,  and  two  to  my  father's  house  in  Wine 
Street. 

It  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  my  grand- 
mother went  to  Bristol.  I  scarcely  recuUect 
ever  to  have  seen  her  there.  The  extent  of  her 
walks  was  to  church,  which  she  never  missed, 
unless  the  weather  absolutely  confined  her  to  the 
house.  She  was  not  able  to  attend  the  evening 
service  also,  on  account  of  the  distance ;  but  in . 
the  morning  she  was  constant,  and  always  in 
good  time ;  for  if  she  were  not  there  before  the 
absolution,  she  used  to  say  that  she  might  as 
well  have  remained  at  home.  At  other  times 
she  rarely  went  out  of  her  own  premises.  Neigh-  - 
bors  of  her  own  rank  there  were  none  within  her 
reach ;  her  husband's  acquaintance  had  mostly 
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died  ofT,  and  she  had  made  no  new  ones  since 
his  death.  Her  greatest  happiness  was  to  have 
my  mother  there  with  some  of  the  young  fry; 
and  we,  on  our  part,  had  no  pleasure  so  great 
as  that  of  a  visit  to  Bedminster.  It  was,  indeed, 
for  my  mother,  as  well  as  for  us,  an  advantage 
beyond  all  price  to  have  this  quiet  country  home 
at  so  easy  a  distance,  abounding  as  it  did  with 
all  country  comforts.  Bedminster  itself  was  an 
ugly,  dirty,  poor,  populous  village,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  being  colliers ;  but  the  coal-pits  were 
in  a  different  part  of  the  parish,  and  the  house 
was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  all  annoyances. 
If  there  was  no  beauty  of  situation,  there  was 
complete  retirement  and  perfect  comfort.  The 
view  was  merely  to  a  field  and  cottage  on  the 
other  side  the  lane,  on  a  rising  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  property.  But  the  little  world  within 
was  our  own,  and  to  me  it  was  quite  a  different 
world  from  that  in  which  I  lived  at  other  times. 
3Iy  father's  house  was  in  one  of  the  busiest  and 
noisiest  streets  of  Bristol,  and  of  course  had  no 
outlets.  At  Bath  I  was  under  perpetual  re- 
straint. But  here  I  had  all  wholesome  liberty, 
all  wholesome  indulgence,  all  wholesome  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  the  delight  which  I  there  learned  to 
take  in  rural  sights  and  sounds  has  grown  up 
with  me,  and  continues  unabated  to  this  day. 

My  chief  amusement  was  in  the  garden,  where 
I  found  endless  entertainment  in  the  flowers  and 
in  observing  insects.  I  had  little  propensity  to 
any  boyish  sports,  and  less  cxpertncss  in  them. 
My  uncles  Edward  and  William  used  to  re- 
proach me  with  this  sometimes,  saying  they 
never  saw  such  a  boy.  One  schoolboy's  art, 
however,  they  taught  me,  which  I  have  never 
read  of,  nor  seen  practiced .  elsewhere ;  it  was 
that  of  converting  a  marble  into  a  black  witch, 
and  thereby  making  it  lucky.  You  know  that 
if  a  marble  be  put  in  the  fire,  it  makes  a  good 
detonating  ball.  I  have  sacrificed  many  a  one 
so,  to  frighten  the  cook.  But  if  the  marble  be 
wrapped  qp  in  brown  paper  (perhaps  any  paper 
may  answer  the  purpose  as  well),  with  some 
suet  or  dripping  round  about  it,  it  will  not  ex- 
plode while  the  fat  is  burning,  and  when  you 
take  it  out  of  the  grate  it  is  as  black  as  jet. 

But,  if  I  was  unapt  at  ordinary  sports,  a  bota- 
nist or  entomologist  would  have  found  me  a  will- 
ing pupil  in  those  years ;  and  if  I  had  fallen  in 
with  one,  I  might,  perhaps,  at  this  very  day,  have 
been  classifying  mosses,  amd  writing  upon  the 
natural  history  of  snails  or  cock-chafers,  instead 
of  recording  the  events  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
I  knew  every  variety  of  grass  blossom  that  the 
fields  produced,  and  in  what  situations  to  look 
for  each.  I  discovered  that  snails  seal  them- 
selves UD  in  their  shells  durincr  the  winter,  and 


spoiled  the  produce  of  some  of  our  best  currant- 
trees  one  year.  The  trees  were  trained  against 
a  wall ;  the  ants  walked  over  them  continually 
and  in  great  numbers  (I  can  not  tell  vrhy,  but 
probably  after  the  aphides,  which,  as  Kirby  and 
Spence  tell  us,  they  regularly  milk),  and  thus 
they  imparted  so  rank  a  smell  to  the  fruit  that 
it  could  not  be  eaten.  The  ants  were  very  nu- 
merous that  season,  and  this  occasioned  a  just 
and  necessary  war  upon  them.  They  had  made 
a  highway  through  the  porch,  along  the  inter- 
stices of  the  flag-stones.  The  right  of  path,  as 
you  may  suppose,  was  not  acquiesced  in ;  and 
when  this  road  was  as  full  as  Cheapside  at  noon- 
day, boiling  water  was  poured  upon  it.  The 
bodies,  however,  a!l  disappeared  in  a  few  hours, 
carried  away,  as  we  supposed,  by  their  comrades. 
But  we  know  that  some  insects  are  marvelously 
retentive  of  life ;  and  this  circumstance  has  some- 
times  tempted  me  to  suspect  that  an  ant  may  de- 
rive no  more  injury  from  being  boiled,  than  a  fly 
from  being  bottled  in  Madeira,  or  a  snail  from 
having  its  head  cut  off,  or  from  lying  seven  years 
in  a  collector's  cabinet.  Of  the  latter  fact  (which 
was  already  authenticated),  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
Fryer,  of  Ormathwaite.  had  proof  the  other  day. 

There  are  three  flowers  which,  to  this  day, 
always  remind  me  of  Bedminster.  The  Syringa, 
or  Roman  jessamine,  which  covered  an  arbor  in 
the  fore-court,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kitchen  garden ;  the  everlasting  pea,  which  grew 
luxuriantly  under  the  best  kitchen  windows; 
and  the  evening  primrose — my  grandmother  lov- 
ed to  watch  the  opening  of  this  singularly  deli- 
cate flower — a  flower,  iiideed,  which  in  purity 
and  delicacy  seems  to  me  to  exceed  all  others. 
She  called  it  mortality,  because  these  beautiet 
pass  away  so  soon,  and  because,  in  the  briefness 
of  its  continuance  (living  only  for  a  night),  it  re- 
minded her  of  human  life. 

The  house  was  sold  after  her  death,  as  soon 
as  a  purchaser  could  be  found,  there  being  no 
longer  the  means  for  supporting  it.  The  rever- 
sion of  her  jointure  had  long  ago  been  sold  by 
John  Tyler.  The  house  was  Edward's  proper- 
ty, he  having  bought  it  when  he  came  of  age 
Her  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  him  and  the  poor 
Squire ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  fatal  to  their  happi- 
ness, for  happy  hitherto  they  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  sense  of  enjoyment.  In  losing 
her  they  lost  every  thing.  The  Squire  was  sent 
to  board  in  a  village  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  called  Worle ;  and  Edward  Tyler,  who 
I  was  very  capable  of  business,  took  a  clerk's  placo 
in  Bristol.  But  their  stay  was  gone ;  and  event- 
ually, I  have  no  doubt,  both  their  lives  wer« 
shortened  by  the  consequences. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  place  some  twenty  vear« 
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this  is  probably  the  last  view  I  shall  ever  have 
of  a  place  so  dear  to  me.  Even  the  recollec- 
tions of  it  will  soon  be  confined  to  my  own  breast, 
for  my  nncle  and  my  annt  Mary  are  now  the 
only  living  persons  who  partake  them. 


LETTER  X. 

IS  PLACED    AS    A  DAY   BOARDER  AT  A  SCHOOL  IR 

BRISTOL EARLY    EFFORT    OF    AUTHORSHIP 

LOVE   FOR  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS MISS  PALMER 

SCHOOL  RECOLLECTIONS OPINION   OF  PUB- 
LIC ASD  PRIVATE   EDUCATION. 

Jaoaiury  lOtb,  1833. 

I  WAS  now  placed  as  a  day  boarder  at  a  school 
Id  that  part  of  Bristol  called  the  Fort,  on  the  hill 
above  St.  Michael's  Church,.  William  Williams, 
the  master,  was,  as  his  name  denotes,  a  Welsh- 
man. I  find  him  satirized,  or,  to  use  a  more 
accarate  word,  shindered,  in  the  Miscellanies  of 
my  uncle's  old  master,  Emanuel  Collins,  as  an 
impadeDt  pretender.  This  he  certainly  was  not ; 
for  he  pretended  to  very  little,  and  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  teach  he  taaght  well.  The  Latin  ho 
left  wholly  to  an  usher,  Bevan  by  name,  who  was 
eurate  of  the  parish.  The  writing,  ciphering, 
and  merchant's  accounts  he  superintended  him- 
self, though  there  was  a  writing-master  who 
made  and  mended  the  pens,  ruled  the  copy-books, 
and  examined  the  slates.  Williams  was  an  au- 
thor of  the  very  humblest  class.  Ho  had  com- 
posed a  spelling-book  solely  for  the  consumption 
of  his  own  school :  it  was  never  published,  and 
had  not  even  a  title-page.  For  love  of  this  spell- 
ing-book, he  exercised  the  boys  in  it  so  much 
that  the  tiinmbing  and  dog-leaving  turned  to  good 
account.  But  he  was,  I  verily  believe,  consci- 
entiously earnest  in  making  them  perfect  in  the 
Catechism.  The  examination  in  this  was  al- 
ways dreaded  as  the  most  formidable  duty  of  the 
school,  such  was  the  accuracy  which  he  exact- 
ed, and  the  severity  of  his  manner  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  slightest  inattention  was  treated  as 
a  crime. 

My  grandmother  died  in  1782,  and,  either  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year  or  the  ensuing  Janu- 
ary, I  was  placed  at  poor  old  Williams's,  whom, 
as  that  expression  indicates,  I  remember  with 
feelings  of  good  will.  I  had  commenced  poet 
before  this,  at  bow  early  an  age  I  can  not  call 
to  mind ;  but  I  very  well  recollect  that  my  first 
composition,  both  in  manner  and  sentiment,  might 
have  been  deemed  a  very  hopeful  imitation  of 
the  Bell-man's  verses.  The  discovery,  however, 
that  I  could  write  rhymes  gave  me  great  pleas- 
ore,  which  was  ip  no  slight  degree  heightened 
when  I  perceived  that  my  mother  was  not  only 
pleased  with  what  I  had  produced,  but  proud  of 
it.  Miss  Tyler  had  intended,  as  far  as  she  wvm 
ooDcemed,  to  give  me  a  systematic  education, 
and  for  this  purpose  (as  she  afterward'  told  me) 
purchased  a  translation  of  Rousseau^s  Erailius. 
That  system  being  happily  even  more  impracti- 
cable than  Mr.  Edgeworth's,  I  was  lucky  enough 


to  escape  firom  any  experiment  of  this  kind,  and 
there  good  fortune  provided  for  me  better  than 
any  method  could  have  done.  Nothing  could  be 
more  propitious  for  me,  considering  my  aptitudes 
and  tendency  of  mind,  than  Miss  Tyler's  predi- 
lection, I  might  aUnost  call  it  passbn,  for  the 
theater.  Owing  to  this,  Shakspeare  was  in  my 
hands  as  soon  as  I  could  read ;  and  it  was  long 
before  I  had  any  other  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  England  than  what  I  gather^  from  his  plays. 
Indeed,  when  first  I  read  the  plain  matter  of 
fact,  the  diflerence  which  appeared  then  puzzled 
and  did  not  please  me,  and  for  some  time  I  pre- 
ferred Shakspeare's  authority  to  the  historian's. 

It  is  ourious  that  "Titus  Andronicus"  was 
at  first  my  favorite  play ;  partly,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  in  the  characters  above 
my  comprehension ;  but  the  chief  reason  must 
have  been  that  tales  of  horror  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  children,  as  they  do  upon  the  vul- 
gar, for  whom,  as  their  ballads  prove,  no  tragedy 
can  be  too  bloody:  they  excite  astonishment 
rather  than  pity.  I  went  through  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  also  before  I  was  eight  years  old :  cir- 
cumstances enable  me  ta  recollect  the  time  ac- 
curately. Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  great 
theatrical  names,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
scruple  about  letting  me  peruse  their  works. 
What  harm,  indeed,  could  they  do  me  at  that 
age  ?  I  read  them  merely  for  the  interest  which 
the  stories  afforded,  and  understood  the  worse 
parts  as  little  as  I  did  the  better.  But  I  acquir- 
ed imperceptibly  from  such  reading  familiarity 
with  the  diction,  and  ear  for  the  blank  verse  of 
our  great  masters.  In  general,  I  gave  myself 
no  trouble  with  what  I  did  not  understand ;  the 
story  was  intelligible,  and  that  was  enough. 
But  the  knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  perplexed 
me  terribly;  burlesque  of  thb  kind  is  the  last 
thing  that  a  child  can  comprehend.  It  set  mo 
longing,  however,  for  Palmerin  of  England,  and 
that  longing  was  never  gratified  till  I  read  it  in 
the  original  Portuguese.  My  favorite  play  upon 
the  stage  was  "  Cymbeline,"  and  next  to  that, 
"As  You  Like  It."  They  are  both  romantic 
dramas;  and  no  one  had  ever  a  more  decided 
turn  for  music  or  for  numbers  than  I  had  for 
romance. 

You  will  wonder  that  this  education  should 
not  have  made  me  a  dramatic  writer.  I  had 
seen  more  plays  before  I  was  seven  years  old 
than  I  have  ever  since  I  was  twenty,  and  heard 
more  conversation  about  the  theater  than  any 
other  subject.  Miss  Tyler  had  given  up  her 
house  at  Walcot  before  I  went  to  Corston ;  and 
when  I  visited  her  from  school,  she  was  herself 
a  guest  with  Miss  Palmer  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  whose  property  was  vested  in  the  Bath 
and  Bristol  theaters.  Their  house  was  in  Gal- 
loway's Buildings,  from  whence  a  covered  pas- 
sage led  to  the  play-house,  and  they  very  rarely 
missed  a  night's  performance.  I  was  too  old  to 
be  put  to  bed  before  the  performance  began,  and 
it  was  bettor  that  I  should  be  taken  than  left 
with  the  servants;  therefore  I  was  always  of 
the  party;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
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thoroagh  delight  which  I  received  from  this  ha- 
bitual indulgence.  No  after  enjoyment  oould 
equal  or  approach  it ;  I  was  sensible  of  no  de- 
fects either  in  the  dramas  or  in  the  representa- 
tion ;  better  acting,  indeed,  oould  nowhere  have 
been  found  :  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  heroine,  Di- 
raond  and  Murray  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
stage,  and  among  the  comic  actors  were  Edwin 
and  Blanohard — and  Blisset,  who,  though  never 
known  to  a  London  audience,  was,  of  all  comic 
actors  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  the  most  perfect. 
But  I  was  happily  insensible  to  that  difference 
between  good  and  bad  acting,  which  in  riper 
years  takes  off  so  much  from  the  pleasure  of 
dramatic  representation ;  every  thing  answered 
the  height  of  my  expectations  and  desires.  And 
I  saw  it  in  perfect  comfort,  in  a  small  theater, 
from  the  front  row  of  a  box  not  too  far  from  the 
center.  The  Bath  tlieater  was  said  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  in  England,  and  no  expense- 
was  spared  in  the  scenery  and  decorations. 

My  aunt,  who  hoarded  every  'thing  except 
money,  preserved  the  play-bills,  and  had  a  col- 
lection of  them  which  Dr.  Bumey  might  have 
envied.  As  she  rarely  or  never  suffered  me  to 
be  out  of  doors,  lest  I  should  dirt  my  clothes, 
these  play-bills  were  one  of  the  Substitutes  de- 
vised for  my  amusement  instead  of  healthy  and 
natural  sports.  I  was  encouraged  to  prick  them 
with  a  pin,  letter  by  letter ;  and,  for  want  of  any 
thing  better,  became  as  fond  of  this  employment 
as  women  sometimes  are  of  netting  or  any  or- 
namental work.  I  learned  to  do  it  with  great 
pleasure,  pricking  the  larger  types  by  their  out- 
line,  so  that  when  they  were  held  up  to  the  win- 
dow they  were  bordered  with  spots  of  light. 
The  object  was  to  illuminate  the  whole  bill  in 
this  manner.  I  have  done  it  to  hundreds ;  and 
yet  I  can  well  remember  the  sort  of  dissatisfied 
and  damping  feeling  which  the  sight  of  one  of 
these  bills  would  give  me  a  day  or  two  after  it 
had  been  finished  and  laid  by.  It  was  like  an 
illumination  when  half  the  lamps  are  gone  out. 
This  amusement  gave  my  writing-masters  no 
little  troiible ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  their  lessons,  I 
held  a  pen  as  I  had  been  used  to  hold  the  pin. 

Miss  Tyler  was  considered  as  an.  amateur  and 
patroness  of  the  stage.  She  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Henderson,  but  of  him  I  have  no  recol- 
lection. Ho  left  Bath,  I  believe,  just  as  my 
play-going  days  began.  Edwin,  I  remember, 
gave  me  an  ivory  wind-mill  when  I  was  about 
four  years  old ;  and  there  was  no  family  with 
which  she  was  more  intimate  than  Dimond's. 
She  was  thrown  also  into  the  company  of  dra- 
matic writers  at  Mr.  Palmer's,  who  resided  then 
about  a  mile  from  Bath,  on  the  Upper  Bristol 


authors,  and  seeing  in  what  estimation  they  were 
held,  I  formed  a  great  notion  of  the  dignity  at- 
tached to  their  profession.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
circle  could  this  effect  so  surely  have  been  pro- 
duced as  in  a  dramatic  one,  where  ephemeral 
productions  excite  an  intense  interest  while  they 
last.  Superior  as  I  thought  actors  to  all  other 
men,  it  was  not  long  before  I  perceived  that  au- 
thors were  still  a  higher  class. 

Though  I  have  not  become  a  dramatist,  my 
earliest  dreams  of  authorship  were,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  from  such  circumstances,  of  a  dra- 
ipatic  form,  and  the  notion  which  I  had  formed 
of  dramatic  composition  was  not  inaccurate.  *^  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  play !" 
said  I  to  Miss  Palmer,  as  we  were  in  a  carriage 
on  Redcliffe  Hill  one  day,  returning  from  Bristol 
to  Bedminster.  "  Is  it,  my  dear  ?"  was  her  re- 
ply. "  Yes,"  I  contintked,  "  fear  you  know  you 
nave  only  to  think  what  you  would  say  if  yon 
were  in  the  place  of  the  characters,  and  to,  make 
them  say  it."  This  brings  to  mind  some  un- 
lucky illustrations  which  I  made  use  of  about 
the  same  time  to  the  same  lady,  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  what  I  conceived  to  be  good  and 
considerate  advice.  Miss  Palmer  was  on  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  at  Bedminster ;  they  had  fallen  oat, 
as  they  sometimes  would  do.  These  bickerings 
produced  a  fit  of  sullenness  in  the  former,  which 
was^  not  shaken  off  for  some  days ;  and  while  it 
lasted,  she  usually  sat  with  her  apron  over  her 
face.  I  really  thought  she  would  injure  her  eyes 
by  this,  and  told  her  so  in  great  kindness ;  "  for 
you  know.  Miss  Pahner,"  said  I,  "that  every 
thing  gets  out  of  order  if  it  is  not  used.  A  book, 
if  it  is  not  opened,  will  become  damp  and  moldy ; 
and  a  key,  if  it  is  never  turned  in  the  lock,  gets 
rusty."  Just  then  my  aunt  entered  the  room. 
"Lord,  Miss  Tyler!"  said  the  offended  lady, 
"  what  do  you  think  this  child  has  been  saying? 
He  has  been  comparing  my  eyes  to  a  rusty  key 
and  a  moldy  book."  The  speech,  however,  was 
not  without  some  good  effect,  for  it  restored  good 
humor.  Miss  Palmer  was  an  odd  woman  with 
^  kind  heart ;  one  of  those  persons  who  are  not 
respected  so  much  as  they  deserve,  because  their 
dispositions  are  better  than  their  understanding. 
She  had  a  most  generous  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Tyler,  which  was  not  always  re- 
quited as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  earliest 
dream  which  I  can  remember  related  to  her ;  h 
was  singular  enough  to  impress  itself  indelibly 
upon  my  memory.  I  thought  I  was  sitting  with 
her  in  her  drawing-room  (chairs,  carpet,  and 
every  thing  are  now  visibly  present  to  my  mind's 
eye)  when  the -devil  was  introduced  as  a  morn- 
ing visitor.     Such  an  appearance,  for  he  was  in 
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The  first  subject  which  I  tried  was  the  eontt- 
Deuce  of  Seipio,  soggested  by  a  print  in  a  pock- 
et-bcM^.  Battles  were  introduced  in  abundance, 
because  the  battle  in  Cymbeline  was  one  of  my 
fevorite  scenes ;  and  because  Congreve's  hero  in 
the  Mourning  Bride  finds  the  writing  of  his  father 
in  prison,  I  made  my  prince  of  Numantia  find  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  that  he  might  write  to  his  mis- 
tress. An  act  and  a  half  of  this  nonsense  ex- 
hausted my  perseverance.  Another  story  ran  for 
a  long  time  in  my  head,  and  I  had  planned  the 
characters  to  suit  the  actors  on  the  Bath  stage. 
The  fable  was  taken  from  a  collection  of  tales, 
every  circumstance  of  which  has  completely  fad- 
ed from  my  recollection,  except  that  the  scene 
of  the  story  in  question  was  laid  in  Italy,  and 
the  time,  I  think,  about  Justinian's  reign.  The 
book  must  haye  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty  years 
old  then,  and  I  should  recognize  it  if  it  ever  fell 
in  my  way.  AVhile  this  dramatic  passion  con- 
tinued, I  wished  my  friends  to  partake  it,  and, 
soon  aifter  I  went  to  Williams's  school,  persuaded 
one  of  my  schoolfellows  to  write  a  tragedy.  Bal- 
lard was  his  name,  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Port- 
bury,  a  good-natured  fellow,  with  a  round  face 
which  I  have  not  seen  for  seven  or  eight-and- 
thirty  year^  and  yet  fancy  that  I  could  recog- 
nize it  now,  and  should  be  right  glad  to  see  it. 
He  liked  the  suggestion,  and  agreed  to  it  very 
readily,  bat  he  could  not  tell  what  to  write  about. 
I  gave  him  a  story.  But  then  another  difliculty 
was  discovered ;  he  could  not  devise  names  Sor 
the  perdonages  of  the  drama.  I  gave  him  a  most 
heroic  assortment  cf  propria  qua  maribus  et-fcs- 
smitf .  He  had  now  got  his  Dratnatit  Penona^ 
but  he  could  not  tell  what  to  make  them  say,  and 
then  I  gave  up  the  business.  I  made  the  same 
attempt  with  another  schoolfellow,  and  with  no 
better  success.  It  seemed  to  me  very  odd  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  vmte  plays  as  well  as 
to  do  their  lessons.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  these  friends  were  of  my  own  age ;  this  is 
always  the  condition  of  school  intimacies.  The 
subject  of  the  second  experiment  was  a  boy  whose 
appearance  prepossessed  every  body.  My  moth- 
er was  so  taken  with  the  gentleness  of  hiis  man- 
ners, and  the  regularity  and  mildness  of  his  feat- 
ores,  that  she  was  very  desirous  I  should  become 
intimate  with  him.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  puppy, 
sported  a  tail  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  at  five- 
ind-twenty  was  an  insignificant  withered  Aomtm- 
ndu9^  with  a  white  face  shriveled  into  an  ex- 
pression of  efieminate  peevishness.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  wherein  the  promise  of  the  boy 
has  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  man,  but  never  so 
striking  a  case  of  blight  as  this. 

The  school  was  better  than  Flower's,  inas- 
moch  as  I  had  a  Latin  lesson  every  day  instead 
of  thrice  a  week.  But  my  lessons  were  solitary 
ones,  so  few  boys  were  there  in  my  station,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  station  of  life  next  above  mine, 
vho  received  a  classical  education  in  those  days, 
eoinpared  with  what  is  the  case  now.  Writing 
sad  arithmetic,  with  at  most  a  little  French, 
were  thoaght  sufficient,  at  that  time,  for  the  sons 
of  opulent  Bristol  merchants.    I  was  in  Phsdmil 


when  I  went  there,  and  proceeded  through  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Justin,  and  the  Metamorphoses. 
One  lesson  in  the  morning  was  all.  The  rest  of 
the  time  was  given  to  what  was  deemed  there 
of  more  importance.  Writing  was  taught  very 
dififerently  at  this  sehool  irom  :what  it  was  at 
Corston,  and  much  less  agreeably  to  my  inclina- 
tions. We.did  copies  of  capital  letters  there,  and 
were  encouraged  to  aspire  at  the  onuunental 
parts  of'  penmanship.  But  Williams,  who  wrote 
a  slow,  strong  hand  himseli^  admirable  of  its 
kind,  put  me  back  to  the  rudiments  at  once,  and 
kept' me  at  strokes,  pot-hodcs,  and  hangers,  «'«, 
n'<,  and  tn'f,  and  such  words  as  pupil  and  tuHp^ 
Heaven  knows  how  long,  with  absurd  and  weari- 
some perseverance.  Writing  was  the  only  thing 
in  which  any  pains  were  ever  taken,  or  any  meth- 
od observed,  to  ground  me  thoroughly,  and  I  was 
universally  pronounced  a  most  unpromising  pu- 
pil. No  mstrucdon  ever  could  teach  me  to  hold 
the  pen  properly ;  of  course,  therefore,  I  could 
make  none  of  those  full,  free  strokes,  which  were 
deemed  essential  to  good  writing,  and  this  drew 
upon  me  a  great  deal  of  unavailing  reproof^  though 
not  severity,  for  old  Willianas  liked  me,  on  the 
whole  j  and  Mr.  Foote  was  the  only  preceptor 
(except  a  dancing-master)  who  ever  laid  hands 
on  me  in  aifger.  At  home,*  too,  my  father  and 
my  uncle  Thomas,  used  to  shake  their  heads  at 
roe,  and  pronounce  that  I  should  never  write  a 
decent  haikl.  My  ciphering-book,  however,  made 
some  amends,  in  nty  master's  eyes.  It  was  in 
this  that  his  pains  and  the  proficiency  of  his 
scholars  were  to  be  shown.  The  books  he  used 
to  sew  himself^  half  a  dozen  sheets  folded  into 
the  common  quarto  size ;  they  were  ruled  with 
double  red  lines,  and  the  lines  which  were  re- 
quired in  the  sums  were  also  double  ruled  with 
red  ink.  When  the  book  was  filled,  the  pencil 
lines  were  carefully  rubbed  out ;  and  Williams, 
tearing  off  the  covers,  deposited  it  in  an  envelope 
of  fine  cartridge  paper,  on  which  he  had  written, 
in  his  best  band,  the  boy's  name  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. When  there  'were  enough  of  these  to 
form  a  volume,  they  were  consigned  to  a  poor 
old  man,  the  inhabitant  of  .an  alms-house,  who 
obtained  n^  few  comforts  beyond  what  the  estab- 
lishment allowed  him  by  binding  them.  Now, 
though  I  wrote  what  is  called  a  stifi^  cramp 
hand,  there  was  a  neatness  and  regularity  about 
my  books  which  were  peculiar  to  them.  I  had 
as  quick  a  sense  cA  synunetry  as  of  meter.  My 
lines  were  always  drawn  according  to  some 
standard  of  proportion,  so  that  the  page  had  an 
appearance  of.  order  at  first  sight.  I  found  the 
advantage  of  this  when  I  came  to  be  concerned 
with  proof-sheets.  The. method  which  I  used  in 
my  ciphering-book  led  me  to  teach  the  printers 
how  to  print  verses  of  irregular  length  upon  a 
regular  principle ;  and  Ballantyne  told  me  I  was 
the  only  person  he  ever  met  with  who  knew  how 
a  page  would  look  before  it  was  set  up.  I  may 
add  that  it  was  I  wiio  set  the  fashion  for  black 
letter  in  title-pages  and  half  titles,  and  that  this 
arose  firom  my  admiration  of  Grerman  text  at 
sohooL 
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I  remained  at  this  school  between  four  and 
five  years,  which,  if  not  profitably,  were  at  least 
not  unhappily  spent.  And  here  let  me  state  the 
deliberate  opinion  upon  the  contested  subject  of 
public  or  private  education,  which  I  have  formed 
from  what  I  have  experienced,  and  heard,  and  ob- 
served. A  jnster  estimate  of  one's  self  is  ac- 
quired at  school  than  can  be  formed  in  the  course 
of  domestic  instruction,  and,  what  is  of  much 
more  consequence,  a  better  intuition  into  the 
characters  of  others  than  there  is  any  chance  of 
learning  in  after  life.  I  have  said  that  this  is  of 
more  consequence  than  one's  self-estimate,  be- 
cause the  error  upon  that  score  which  domestic 
education  tends  to  produce  is  on  the  right  side 
— ^that  of  diffidence  and  humility.  These  ad- 
vantages a  day  scholar  obtains,  and  he  avoids 
great  part  of  the  evils  which  are  to  be  set  against 
them.  He  can  not,  indeed,  wholly  escape  pol- 
lution, but  he  is  far  less  exposed  to  it  than  if  he 
were  a  boarder.  He  sufTers  nothing  from  tyr- 
anny, which  is  carried  to  excess  in  schools ;  nor 
has  he  much  opportunity  of  acquiring  or  indulg- 
ing malicious  and  tyrannical  propensities  him- 
selir.  Above  all,  his  religious  habits,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  retain  at  school,  are  safe. 
I  would  gladly  send  a  son  to  a  good  school  by 
day }  but,  rather  than  board  him  at  the  best,  I 
would,  at  whatever  inconvenience,  educate  hipa 
myself.  What  I  have  said  applies  to  pubiio 
schools  as  well  as  private ;  of  the  advantages 
which  the  former  possess  I  shf^l  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter. 


LETTER  XI. 

MRS.  DOLIONON EARLY  LOVE   FOR  BOOKS MISS 

TYLER  TAKES  A   HOUSE  IN  BRISTOL FURTHER 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF   HIS  UNCLE  WILLIAM HIS 

DEATH. 

January  Idtii,  18-23. 
My  home,  for  the  first  two  years  while  I  went 
to  Williams's  school,  was  at  my  father's,  except 
that  during  the  holidays  I  was  with  Miss  Tyler, 
either  when  she  had  lodgings  at  Bath,  or  was 
visiting  Miss  Palmer  there.  The  first  sununer 
holidays  I  passed  with  her  at  Weymouth,  whith- 
er she  was  invited  to  join  her  friend  Mrs.  Dolig- 
non. 

This  lady,  whom  I  remember  with  the  utmost 
reverence  and  afl^ection,  was  a  widow  with  two 
children,  Louisa,  who  was  three  or  four  years 
older  than  me,  and  John,  who  was  just  my  age. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Delamere,  she  and  her 
hwiband  being  both  of  refugee  race — an  extrac- 
tion of  which  I  should  be  far  more  proud  than 
if  my  family  name  were  to  be  found  in  the  Roll 
of  Battle  Abbey.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Dolig- 
non,  in  some  delirium,  died  by  his  own  hand, 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  have  broken  her  spirits, 
and  given  a  subdued  and  somewhat  pensive  man- 
ner to  one  who  was  naturally  among  the  gen- 
tlest, meekest,  kindest  of  human  beings.  I  shall 
often  have  to  speak  of  her  in  these  letters.  She 
had  known  me  at  Bath  in  my  earliest  childhood  j 


I  had  the  good  fortune  then  to  obtain  a  plaoe  in 
her  afiections,  and  that  plaee  I  retained,  even 
when  she  thought  it  necessary  to  estrange  me 
from  her  family. 

Landor,  who  paints  alwajrs  with  the  finest 
touch  of  truth,  whether  he  is  describing  external 
or  internal  nature,  makes  his  Charoba  disap- 
pointed at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea : 

"  She  coldly  said,  her  longlash'd  eyes  abased, 
*  Ib  this  tho  mighty  ocean  t    Is  this  all  f  " 

and  this  he  designs  as  characteristic  of  a  "  soul 
discontented  with  capacity."  When  I  went  on 
deck  in  the  Corunna  packet  the  first  morning, 
and  for  the  first  time  found  m3rself  out  of  sight 
of  land,  the  first  feeling  was  certainly  one  of  dis« 
appointment  as  well  as  surprise  at  seeing  my- 
self in  the  center  of  so  small  a  circle.  But  the 
impression  which  the  sea  made  upon  me  when 
I  first  saw  it  at  Weymouth  was  very  difierent; 
probably  because  not  having,  like  Charoba, 
thought  of  its  immensity,  I  was  at  once  made 
sensible  of  it.  The  sea,  seen  from  the  shore,  is 
still,  to  me,  the  most  impressive  of  all  objects, 
except  the  starry  heavens  j  and  if  I  could  live 
over  any  hours  of  my  boyhood  again,  it  should 
be  those  which  I  then  spent  upon  the  beach  at 
Weymouth.  One  delightful  day  we  passed  at 
Portland,  and  another  at  Abbotsbury,  where  one 
of  the  few  heronries  in  this  kingdom  was  tlien 
existing,  and  perhaps  still  may  be.  There  was 
another  at  Penshurst,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
third.  I  wondered  at  nothing  so  much  as  at  the 
Chesil  Bank,  which  connects  Portland,  like  the 
Firm  Island  of  Amadis,  with  the  main  land,  the 
shingles  whereof  it  is  formed  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  size  from  one  end  to  the  other,  till  it 
becomes  a  sand-bank.  The  spot  which  I  recol- 
lect with  most  distinctness  is  the  church-yard 
of  an  old  church  in  the  island,  which,  from  its 
neglected  state,  and  its  situation  near  the  elifis 
— above  all,  perhaps,  because  so  many  ship- 
wrecked bodies  were  interred  there,  impressed 
me  deeply  and  durably. 

The  first  book  which  I  ever  possessed  beyond 
the  size  of  Mr.  Newberry's  gilt  regiment  was 
given  me  soon  after  this  visit  by  Mrs.  Dolignon. 
It  was  Hoole's  translation  of  the  Gerusalcmme 
Liberata.  She  had  heard  me  speak  of  it  with  a 
delight  and  interest  above  my  years.  My  curi- 
osity to  read  the  poem  had  been  strongly  excited 
by  the  stories  of  Olendo  and  Sophronia,  and  of 
the  Enchanted  Forest  as  versified  by  Mrs.  Rowe. 
I  read  them  in  the  volume  of  her  Letters,  and 
despaired,  at  the  time,  of  ever  reading  more  of 
the  poem  till  I  should  be  a  man,  from  a  whim* 
sical  notion  that,  as  the  subject  related  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  original  must  be  in  Hebrew.  No 
one  in  my  father's  house  could  set  me  right 
upon  this  point;  but  going  one  day  with  my 
mother  into  a  shop,  one  side  of  which  was  fitted 
up  with  a  circulating  library,  containing  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  volumes,  almost 
all  novels,  I  there  laid  my  hand  upon  Hoole's 
version,  a  little  before  my  visit  to  Weymouth. 
The  copy  which  Mrs.  DoUgnon  sent  me  is  now 
in  my  sight,  upon  the  shelly  and  in  excellent 
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preservation,  oonsidering  that  when  a  schoolboy 
I  perused  it  so  often  that  I  had  no  small  portion 
of  it  by  heart.  Forty  years  have  tarnished  the 
gikling  upon  its  back ;  but  they  have  not  eflaced 
my  remembrance  of  the  joy  with  which  I  re- 
ceived it,  and  the  delight  which  I  found  in  its 
repeated  perusal. 

During  the  years  thatl  resided  in  Wine  Street, 
I  was  upon  a  short  allowance  of  books.  My  fa- 
ther  read  nothing  except  Felix  Farley^s  Bristol 
Journal.  A  small  glass  cupboard  over  the  desk 
in  the  back  parlor  held  his  wine-glasses  and  all 
his  library.  It  consisted  of  the  Spectator,  three 
or  four  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Magazine,  one  of 
the  Freeholder's,  and  one  of  the  Town  and 
Country)  these  he  had  taken  in  during  the 
Wilkes  and  Liberty  epidemic.  My  brother 
Tom  and  I  spoiled  them  by  coloring,  that  b,  be- 
daubing the  prints;  but  I  owe  to  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  political  wit,  warfare,  and 
scandal  of  those  days ;  and  from  one  of  them, 
that  excellent  poem,  the  Old  Bachelor,  was  cut 
out,  which  I  reprinted  in  the  Annual  Anthology. 
The  other  books  were  Pomfret's  Poems,  The 
Death  of  Abel,  Aaron  Hill's  translation  of  Me- 
rope,  with  The  Jealous  Wife,  and  Edgar  and 
Emmeline,  in  one  volume;  Julius  Cffisar,  the 
Toy  Shop,  All  for  Love,  and  a  Pamphlet  upon 
the  Quack  Doctors  of  George  IL's  days,  in  an- 
other ;  the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 
and  the  Indian  Queen,  in  a  third.  To  these  my 
mother  had  added  the  Guardian,  and  the  happy 
copy  of  Mrs.  Rowers  Letters  which  introduced 
me  to  Torqnato  Tasso. 

The  holidays  made  amends  for  this  penury, 
and  BulPs  Circulating  Library  was  then  to  me 
what  the  Bodleian  would  be  now.  Hoole,  in  his 
notes,  frequently  referred  to  the  Orlando  Furioso. 
I  saw  some  volumes  thus  lettered  on  Bull's  coun- 
ter, and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy.  They  proved 
to  be  the  original ;  but  the  shopman,  Mr.  Crur 
ett  (a.  most  obliging  man  he  was),  immediately 
pot  the  translation  into  my  hand,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  accession  of  fortune  could  now  give 
me  so  much  delight  as  I  then  derived  from  that 
vile  version  of  Hoole's.  There,  in  the  notes,  I 
first  saw  the  name  of  Spenser,  and  some  stanzas 
of  the  Faery  Que^.  Accordingly,  when  I  re- 
tamed  the  last  volume,  I  asked  if  that  work  was 
in  the  library.  My  friend  Cruett  replied  that 
they  had  it,  but  it  was  written  in  old  English, 
and  I  should  not  be  able  to  understand  it.  This 
did  not  appear  to  me  so  much  a  necessary  con- 


than  I  did  that  morning  to  the  Faery  Queen. 
If  I  had  then  been  asked  wherefore  it  gave  me 
so  much  more  pleasure  than  ever  Ariosto  had 
done,  I  could  not  have  answered  the  question. 
I  now  know  that  it  was  very  much  owing  to 
the  magic  of  its  verse ;  the  contrast  between  the 
flat  couplets  of  a  rhymester  like  Hoole,  and  the 
fullest  and  finest  of  all  stanzas,  written  by  one 
who  was  perfect  master  of  his  art.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Ariosto  too  often  plays  with  his 
subject;  Spenser  is  always  in  earnest.  The 
delicious  landscapes  which  he  luxuriates  in  de- 
scribing brought  every  thing  before  my  eyes.  I 
could  fancy  such  scenes  as  his  lakes  and  forests, 
gardens  and  fountains  presented;  and  I  felt, 
though  I  did  not  understand,  the  truth  and  pu- 
rity of  his  feelings,  and  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  which  pervades  his  poetry. 

When  Miss  Tyler  had  lived  about  among  her 
friends  as  long  as  it  was  convenient  for  thorn  to 
entertain  her,  and  longer  in  lodgings  than  was 
convenient  for  herself,  she  began  to  think  of 
looking  out  for  a  house  at  Bristol ;  and,  owing 
to  some  odd  circumstances,  I  was  the  means  of 
finding  one  which  precisely  suited  her.  Mrs. 
Wraxall,  the  widow  of  a  lawyer,  had  heard,  I 
know  not  how,  that  I  was  a  promising  boy,  very 
much  addicted  to  books,  and  she  sent  to  ray 
mother  requesting  that  I  might  drink  tea  with 
her  one  evening.  The  old  lady  was  mad  as  a 
March  hare  after  a  religious  fashion.  Her  be- 
havior to  me  was  very  kind ;  but,  as  soon  as  tea 
was  over,  she  bade  me  kneel  down,  and  down 
she  knelt  herself,  and  prayed  for  me  by  the  hour 
to  my  awful  astonishment.  When  this  was 
done  she  gave  me  a  little  book  called  Early  Pi- 
ety, and  a  coarse  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  said  she  was  going  to  leave  Bristol.  It 
struck  me  immediately  that  the  house  which  she 
was  about  to  quit  was  such  a  one  as  my  aunt 
wanted.  I  said  so ;  and  Mrs.  Wraxall  immedi- 
ately answered,  *'  Tell  her  that  if  she  likes  it, 
she  shall  have  the  remainder  of  my  lease." 
The  matter  was  settled  in  a  few  days,  for  this 
was  an  advantageous  ofier.  The  house  at  that 
time  would  have  been  cheap  at  d620  a  year,  and 
there  wsls  an  unexpired  term  of  five  years  upon 
it  at  only  dCll.  This  old  lady  was  mother  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who  had  been  bred  up, 
and  perhaps  born,  in  that  habitation.  The  own- 
er was  poor  John  Morgan's  father.  Mr.  Wrax- 
alL  many  years  before,  had  taken  it  at  a  low 
rent  upon  a  repairing  lease,  and  had  expended 
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down  in  the  beginning  of  1771.     The  avenue  is  ' 
marked  there  by  the  name  of  Red  Coat  Lane ;  a 
mere  lane  it  appears,  running  np  between  fields,  ! 
and  with  a  hedge  on  each  side.     It  was  now,  ' 
however,  known  by  the  name  of  Terril  Street. 
There  were  at  the  bottom  four  or  five  houses  on 
the  led  hand,  built  like  the  commencement  of  a 
street,  and  these  were  there  when  the  plan  was  ' 
taken.     Where  they  ended  the  steeper  ascent 
began ;  and  some  houses  followed,  which,  though  ' 
contiguous,  stood  each  in  its  little  garden,  some 
thirty  yards  back  from  the  street.     There  were  | 
five  of  these,  and  the  situation  was  such  that ' 
they  must  have  been  in  good  estimation  before 
some  speculator,  instead  of  building  a  sixth, ' 
erected  at  right  angles  with  them  a  tow  of  five 
or  six  inferior  dwellings.     Above  these  was  only 
a  steep  paved  avenue  between  high  walls,  inac- 
cessible for  horses  because  of  some  flights  *of  | 
steps.     The  view  was  to  a  very  large  garden 
c^posite,  one  of  those  which  supplied  the  market 
with  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables. 

The  house  upon  which  Miss  Tyler  now  en- 
tered was  small  but  cheerful;  .Sir  Nathaniel 
would  perhaps  be  ashamed  to  remember  it,  but 
to  his  father  it  had  evidently  been  sui  object  of 
pride  and  pleasure.  As  is  usual  in  suburban 
gardens,  he  had  made  the  most  of  the  ground. 
Though  no  wider  than  the  front  of  the  house, 
there  was  a  walk  paved  with  lozenge-shaped 
stones  from  the  gate,  and  two  gravel  walks.  The 
side  beds  were  allotted  to  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes ;  the  others  were  flower  beds,  and  there 
were  two  large  apple-trees  and  two  snmller 
ones.  In  front  of  the  house  the  pavement  ex- 
tended, under  which  was  an  immense  cistern  for 
rain  water,  so  large  as  to  be  absurd ;  it  actually 
seemed  fitter  for  a  fort  than  for  a  small  private 
family.  The  kitchen  was  under  ground.  On 
one  side  the  gate  was  a  summer-bouse,  with  a 
sort  of  cellar,  and  another  cistern  below  it. 

As  soon  as  my  aunt  was  settled  here,  she 
tent  for  her  brother  William,  who,  since  his 
mother's  death,  had  been  boarded  at  a  substan- 
tial shop-keeper's  in  the  little  village  of  Worle, 
on  the  Channel,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bris- 
tol. -  I  look  back  upon  his  inoffensive  and  mo- 
notonous course  of  life  with  a  compassion  which 
i  was  then  not  capable  of  feeling.     For  one  or ! 
two  years  he  walked  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  to  be  shaved, 
and  to  purchase  his  tobacco  j  he  went,  also,  some- 
times to  the  theater,  which  he  enjoyed  highly. 
On  no  other  occasion  did  he  ever  leave  the  house; 
and  as  inaction,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  inordin- 
ate use  of  tobacco,  and  the  quantity  of  small-beer 
with  which  he  swilled  his  inside,  brought  on  a 
premature  old  age,  even  this  exercise  was  lefl 
'ofi*.     As  soon  as  he  rose,  and  had  taken  his  first 
pint  of  beer,  which  was  his  only  breakfast,  to  i 
the  summer-house  he  went,  and  took  his  station  I 
■in  the  bow-window  as  regularly  as  a  sentinel  in  ' 
-  a  watch-box.     Here  it  was  his  whole  and  sole  | 
employment  to  look  at  the  few  people  who  pass- 
ed, and  to  watch  the  neighbors,  with  all  whose 
^concerns  at  last  be  became  perfectly  intimate  by 


what  he  could  thus  oversee  and  overhear.  He 
had  a  nickname  for  every  one  of  them.  In  the 
evening  my  aunt  and  I  generally  played  at  five- 
card  loo  with  him,  in  which  he  took  an  intense 
interest ;  and  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
I  came  home  to  dinner,  he  could  get  me  to  play 
at  marbles  in  the  summer-house,  he  was  de- 
lighted. The  points  to  which  he  looked  on  in 
the  week  were  the  two  mornings  when  Joseph 
came  to  shave  him  :  this  poor  journeyman  bar- 
ber felt  a  sort  of  compassionate  regard  for  him, 
and  he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  such  news 
as  the  barber  could  communicate.  Thus  his 
days  passed  in  wearisome  uniformity.  He  had 
no  other  amusement,  unless  in  listening  to  hear 
a  comedy  read  ;  he  had  not,  in  himself,  a  smglo 
resource  for  whilmg  away  the  time,  not  even 
that  which  smoking  might  have  afibrded  him ; 
and,  being  thus  utterly  withont  an  object  for  the 
present  or  the  future,  his  thoughts  were  per- 
petually recurring  to  the  past.  His  affeotions 
were  strong  and  lasting.  Indeed,  at  his  mother's 
funeral  his  emotions  were  such  as  to  affect  all 
who  witnessed  them.  That  grief  he  felt  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  I  have  also  seen  tears  in  hi« 
eyes  when  he  spoke  of  my  sisters,  Eliza  and 
Louisa,  both  having  died  just  at  that  age  when 
he  had  most  delight  in  fondling  them,  and  they 
were  most  willing  to  be  fondled.  Whether  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  have  awakened  him 
to  any  devotional  feelings  may  be  doubted ;  but 
he  believed  and  trusted  simply  and  implicitly, 
and  more,  assuredly,  would  not  be  required  from 
one  to  whom  so  little  had  been  given.  He  lived 
about  four  years  after  this  removal.  His  brother 
Edward  died  a  year  before  him,  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  This  event  affected  him  deeply. 
He  attended  the  funeral,  described  the  condition 
of  the  coffins  in  the  family  vault  in  a  manner 
which  I  well  remember,  and  said  that  his  turn 
would  be  next.  One  day,  on  my  return  from 
school  at  the  dinner  hour,  going  into  the  sum* 
mer-house,  I  found  htm  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  looking  wildly.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  very  ill,  that  he  had  had  a  seizure  in 
the  head  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  and 
that  he  was  certain  something  very  serious  ailed 
him.  I  gave  the  alarm;  but  it  passed  over; 
neither  he  himself,  nor  any  person  in  the  house, 
knew  what  such  a  seizure  indicated.  The  next 
morning  he  arose  as  usual,  walked  down  stain 
into  the  kitchen,  and,  as  be  was  buttonmg  the 
knees  of  his  breeches,  exclaimed,  *^  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me !"  and  fell  from  the^hair.  His 
nose  was  bleeding  when  he  was  taken  up.  Im- 
mediate assistance  was  procured,  but  he  was 
dead  before  it  arrived.  The  stroke  was  merci- 
fully sudden,  but  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  long 
and  gradual  diminution  of  viud  strength ;  and  I 
have  never  known  any  other  case  in  which,  when 
there  were  so  few  external  appearances  of  dis-> 
ease  or  decay,  the  individual  was  so  aware  that 
his  dissolution  was  approaching. 

I  often  regret  that  my  memory  should  ha^e 
retained  so  few  of  the  traditional  tales  and  pro- 
verbial expressions  which  I  heard  from  him,  toon 
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certainly  than  from  all  other  persons  in  the 
ooorse  of  my  life.  Some  of  them  have  been 
lately  recalled  to  my  reooUection  by  Grimm's 
ColleotioQ.  What  little  his  mind  was  capable 
of  receiving  it  had  retained  tenaciously,  and  of 
these  things  it  had  a  rich  store.  Upon  his  death 
Miss  Tyler  became  the  sole  survivor  of  her  pa- 
ternal race. 


LETTER  Xn. 

HIS    RBCOLLECTIOMS    OF   SCHOOL   AT    BSISTOI^-* 
BIS  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

Aagaet  90th,  1823. 
Mt  memory  strengthens  as  I  proceed  in  this 
task  of  retrospection ;  and  yet,  while  some  cir- 
cmnstances— a  look,  a  sound,  a  gesture,  though 
utterly  unimportant,  recur  to  me  more  vividly 
than  the  transactions  of  yesterday,  others,  which 
I  would,  fain  call  to  mind,  are  irrevocably  gone. 
I  have  sometimes  fancied,  when  dreaming  upon 
what  may  be  our  future  state,  that  in  the  next 
world  we  may  recover  a  perfect  recollection  of 
all  that  has  occurred  to  us  in  this,  and  in  the 
prior  stages  of  progressive  existence,  through 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  living  princi- 
ple has  ascended.  And  yet  the  best  and  happi- 
est of  us  must  have  something  or  other,  alta 
mtnU  reposhim,  for  which  a  draught  of  Lethe 
would  be  desired. 

The  pleasantest  of  my  school  years  were  those 
which  I  passed  at  Williams's,  especially  after  I 
took  up  my  abode  at  Terril  Street,  for  I  then 
went  home  to  dinner,  and  found  much  more  sat- 
isfiaiction  there  in  my  own  pursuits  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  two  than  in  his  contracted  play- 
ground. What  I  learned  there,  indeed,  was 
worth  little;  it  was  just  such  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  as  a  boy  of  quick  parts  and  not  without 
diligence  wiU  acquire  under  bad  teaching.  When 
I  had  gone  through  the  Metamorphoses,  Williams 
declared  his  intention  of  taking  me  from  the  usher 
and  instructing  me  in  Virgil  himself,  no  other  of 
his  pupils  having  proceeded  so  far.  But  the  old 
man,  I  suppose,  discovered  that  the  little  classical 
knowledge  which  he  ever  possessed  had  passed 
away  as  irrevocably  as  his  youth,  and  1  continued 
under  the  usher's  care,  who  kept  me  in  the  Ec- 
logues so  long  that  I  was  heartily  sick  of  them, 
and  I  believe  have  never  looked  in  them  from  that 
time.  Over  and  over  again  did  that  fellow  moke 
me  read  them ;  probably  because  he  thought  the 
book  was  to  be  gone  through  in  order,  and  was 
afraid  to  expose  himself  in  the  Georgics.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  ground  me  in  prosody ; 
and  as  this  defect  in  my  education  was  never 
remedied  (for  when  I  went  to  Westminster  I 
was  too  forward  in  other  things  to  be  placed  low 
enough  in  the  school  for  regular  training  in  this), 
I  am  at  this  day  as  liable  to  make  a  false  quan- 
tity as  any  Scotchman.  I  was  fond  of  arithmetic, 
and  have  no  doubt  that,  at  that  time,  I  should 
have  proceeded  with  pleasure  through  its  higher 
btmncbes,  and  might  have  been  led  on  to  math- 


ematics, of  which  my  mind  afterwaid  became 
impatient,  if  not  actually  incapable. 

Sometimes,  when  Williams  was  in  good  hu- 
mor, he  suspended  the  usual  business  of  the 
school  and  exercised  the  boys  in  some  uncom- 
mon manner.  For  example,  he  would  bid  them 
all  take  their  slates,  and  write  as  he  should  dic- 
tate. This  was  to  try  their  spelling ;  and  I.  re- 
member he  once  began  with  this  sentence  :  '*.  As 
I  walked  out  to  take  the  air,  1  met  a  man  with 
red  hair,  who  was  heir  to  a  good  estate,  and  was 
carrying  a  hare  in  his  hand."  Another  time  he 
called  upon  all  of  a  certain  standing  to  write  a 
letter,  each  upon  any  subject  that  he  pleased. 
You  will  perhaps  wonder  to  hear  that  no  task 
ever  perplexed  mQ  so  woefully  as  this.  I  had 
never  in  my  life  written  a  letter,  except  a  formal 
one  at  Corston  before  the  holidays,  every  word 
of  which  was  of  the  master's  dictation,  and  which 
used  to  begin,  "  Honored  Parents."  Some  of 
the  boys  produced  compositions  of  this  stamp  *, 
others,  who  were  a  little  older  and  more  ambi- 
tious, wrote  in  a  tradesman-like  style,  soliciting 
orders,  or  acknowledging  them,  or  sending  in  an 
account.  For  my  part,  I  actually  cried  for  per- 
plexity and  vexation.  Had  I  been  a  blockhead, 
this  would  have  provoked  Williams ;  but  he  al- 
ways looked  upon  me  with  a  favorable  eye,  and, 
expressing  surprise  rather  than  anger,  he  en- 
deavored both  to  encourage  and  shame  me  to  the 
attempt.  To  w(»-k  I  feU  at  last,  and  presently 
presented  him  with  a  description  of  Stonehenge, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  completely  filled 
the  slate.  I  had  laid  hands  not  long  before  upon 
the  Salisbury  Guide,  and  Stonehenge  had  ap- 
peared to  me  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  the 
world.  The  old  man  was  exceedingly  surprised, 
and  not  less  delighted,  and  I  well  remember  how 
much  his  astonishment  surprised  me,  and  how 
much  I  was  gratified  by  his  praise.  I  was  not 
conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  odd  or  ex- 
traordinaiy,  but  the  boys  made  me  so;  and  to 
the  sort  of  envy  which  it  excited  among  them,  I 
was  indebted  for  a  wholesome  mortification. 
One  morning,  upon  entering  the  school  a  few 
minutes  before  the  master  made  his  appearance, 
some  half  dozen  of  them  beset  me,  and  demanded 
whether  1,  with  all  my  learning,  could  tell  what 
the  letters  i.  e.  stood  for.  The  question  was  pro- 
posed in  the  taimting  tone  of  expected  triumph, 
which  1  should  well  have  liked  to  disappoint. 
But  when  I  answered  that  I  supposed  it  was  for 
John  the  Evangelist,  the  unlucky  guess  taught 
me  never  again  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
myself  ignorant  of  what  1  really  did  not  know. 
It  was  a  useful  lesson,  especially  as  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  perceive,  early  in  life,  that  there 
were  very  many  subjects  of  which  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  so. 

Of  all  my  schoolmasters,  Williams  is  the  one 
whom  I  remember  with  the  kindliest  feelings. 
His  Welsh  blood  was  too  easily  roused ;  and  his 
spirit  was  soured  by  the  great  decline  of  his 
school.  His  numbers  in  its  best  days  had  been 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred;  now  they  did  not 
reach  forty,  when  the  times  were  dearer  by  all 
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tho  difference  which  the  American  War  had  oc- 
casioned, and  his  terms  could  not  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  price  of  every  thing, 
because  schools  had  multiplied.  When  his  ill 
circumstances  pressed  upon  him,  he  gave  way, 
perhaps  more  readily,  to  impulses  of  anger ;  be- 
cause anger,  like  drunkenness,  suspends  the  sense 
of  care,  and  an  irascible  emotion  is  felt  as  a  re- 
lief from  painful  thoughts.  His  old  wig,  like  a 
bank  of  morning  clouds  in  the  east,  used  to  indi- 
cate a  stormy  day.  .At  better  times  both  the 
wig  and  the  countenance  would  have  beseemed 
a  higher  station ;  and  his  anger  was  the  more 
frightful,  because  at  those  better  times  there  was 
an  expression  of  good  humor  and  animation  in 
his  features  which  was  singularly  pleasing,  and 
I  believe  denoted  his  genuine  character.  He 
would  strike  with  a  ruler  sometimes  when  his 
patience  was  greatly  provoked  by  that  incorrigi- 
ble stupidity,  which  of  all  things,  perhaps,  puts 
patience  to  the  severest  trial.  There  was  a  hulk- 
ing fellow  (a  Creole  with  negro  features  and  a 
shade  of  African  color  in  him),  who  possessed 
this  stupidity  in  the  highest  degree  -,  and  Will- 
iams, afler  flogging  him  one  day,  made  him  pay 
a  halfpenny  for  the  use  of  the  rod,  because  he  re- 
quired it  so  much  oftener  than  any  other  boy  in 

the  school.     Whether  G was  most  sensible 

of  the  mulct  or  the  mockery,  I  know  not,  but  he 
felt  it  as  the  severest  part  of  the  punishment. 
This  was  certainly  a  tyrannical  act ;  but  it  was 
the  only  one  of  which  I  ever  saw  Williams  guilty. 
There  were  a  good  many  Creoles  at  this 
school,  as,  indeed,  at  all  the  Bristol  schools. 
Cassava  bread  was  among  the  things  winch 
were  frequently  sent  over  to  them  by  their  par- 
ents, so  that  I  well  knew  the  taste  of  manioc 
long  bcibre  I  heard  its  name.  These  Creoles 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  so  many  oth- 
er boys  in  any  respect.  Indeed,  though  they  had 
a  stronger  national  oast  of  countenance,  they 
were,  I  think,  less  marked  by  any  national  feat- 
ures of  mind  or  disposition  than  the  Welsh,  cer- 
tainly much  less  than  the  Irish.  One  of  them 
(evidently  by  his  name  of  French  extraction) 
was,  however,  the  most  thoroughly  fiendish  hu- 
man being  that  I  have  ever  known.  There  is  an 
image  in  Kehama,  drawn  from  my  recollection  of 
the  devilish  malignity  which  used  sometimes  to 
glow  in  his  dark  eyes,  though  I  could  not  there 
give  the  likeness  in  its  whole  force,  for  his  coun- 
tenance used  to  darken  with  the  blackness  of  his 
passion.  Happily  for  the  slaves  on  the  family ! 
estate,  he,  though  a  second  brother,  was  wealthy 
enough  to  settle  in  England ;  and  an  anecdote 
which  I  beard  of  him  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  ago,  will  show  that  I  have  not  spoken 
of  hLs  eharaoter  too  strongly.  When  he  was 
shooting  one  day,  his  dog  committed  some  fiiult. 
He  would  have  shot  him  for  this  u}>on  the  s|>ot, 
if  bis  companion  had  not  turned  the  gun  aside, 
and,  as  he  supposed,  succcetlod  in  appca.^^ing  him ; 
but,  when  the  sport  was  over,  to  the  horror  of 
that  companion  (who  related  tho  story  to  me), 
he  took  up  a  large  stone  and  kncH^kc*!  out  the 
dog's  brains.      I  have  mentioned  tiiis  wretch, 


who  might  otherwise  have  better  been  forgot- 
ten, for  a  charitable  reason }  because  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  his  wickedness  was  truly  an  original, 
innate,  constitutional  sin,  and  just  as  much  a 
family  disease  as  gout  or  scrofula.  I  think  so^ 
because  he  had  a  nephew  who  was  placed  as  a 
pupil  with  King,  the  surgeon  at  Clifton,  and  in 
whom,  at  first  sight,  I  recognized  a  physiog,. 
nomy  which  I  hope  can  belong  to  no  other  breed. 
His  nephew  answered  in  all  respects  to  the  re- 
lationship, and  to  the  character  which  Nature  had 
written  in  every  lineament  of  his  face.  He  ran 
a  short  career  of  knavery,  profligacy,  and  crimes, 
which  led  him  into  a  prison,  and  there  he  died 
by  his  own  hand. 

Another  of  my  then  schoolfellows,  who  was 
also  a  Creole,  came  to  a  like  fate,  but  from  very 
diflerent  circumstances.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  a  wealthy  planter  by  a  woman  of  color,  and 
went  through  the  school  with  the  character  of  an 
inoffensive,  gentlemanly,  quiet  boy,  who  never 
quarreled  with  any  body,  nor  ever  did  an  ill-na- 
tured thing.  When  he  became  a  young  man,  he 
was  liberally  supplied  with  money,  and  launched 
into  expenses  w^hich  such  means  tended  to  create 
and  seemed  to  justify.  The  supplies  suddenly 
ceased,  I  am  not  certain  whether  by  an  experi- 
ment of  rigor,  or  owing  to  his  father's  dymg 
without  providing  for  him  in  his  will ;  the  latter 

I  think  was  the  case.     Poor  H ^  however, 

was  arrested  for  debt,  and  put  an  end  to  his  hope- 
less prospects  in  prison,  by  suicide. 

Colonel  Hugh  Baillie,  who  made  himself  con> 
spicuous  some  few  months  ago  by  very  properly 
resenting  the  unjust  expulsion  of  bis  son  from 
Christ  Church  (an  act  of  the  late  dean's  misera- 
ble misgovernment),  was  one  of  my  cotempora- 
ries  at  this  school.  My  old  Latin  master,  Dn* 
planier,  kept  a  French  academy  next  door,  and 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  roasters, 
his  boys  came  three  mornings  in  the  week  to 
write  and  cipher  with  us.  Among  these  inter- 
mitting schoolfellows  was  poor  John  Morgan, 
with  whom  Coleridge  lived  for  several  years; 
Gee,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  a 
certain  H O ,  with  whom  I  had  an  ad- 
venture in  ailer-life  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

This  youth  was  about  three  years  older  than 
I ;  of  course,  J  had  no  acquaintance  with  him, 
nor  did  I  ever  exchange  a  word  with  him,  un- 
less it  were  when  the  whole  school  were  en- 
gaged in  playing  prison-base,  in  which  he  took 
the  lead  as  the  nodac  6kvc  of  his  side.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  merchant,  oonoerned,  among  other 
things,  in  the  Irish  linen  trade :  my  father  had 
some  dealings  with  him,  and,  in  his  misfortunes, 
found  him — what,  I  believe,  is  not  a  oommoa 
character — an  unfeeling  creditor.  They  were 
a  proud  family ;  and,  a  few  years  after  my  fa- 
ther's  failure,  failed   themselves,  and,  as   the 

phrase  is,  went  to  the  dogs.     This  H O— 

was  bred  to  be  an  attorney,  but  wanted  either 
brains  or  business  to  succeed  in  his  calling — I 
dare  say  both.  I  had  forgotten  his  person,  and 
should  never  have  thought  of  him  again  (except 
when  the  game  of  prison-base  was  brought  ta 
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mj  mind),  if,  in  the  year  1798,  I  had  not  been 
vurprised  by  hearing  one  day  at  Cottle's  shop 
that  he  had  been  there  twice  or  thrice  to  inquire 
for  me,  and  had  left  a  message  requesting  that, 
if  I  came  into  Bristol  that  day  (it  was  daring 
the  year  of  my  abode  at  Westbury),  I  would 
call  on  him  at  an  attorney's  office  at  a  certain 
boar.     Accordingly,  thither  I  went,  rung  at  the 

bell,  inquired  for  Mr.  O ^  gave  my  name, 

and  was  ushered  into  a  private  room.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gracious  than  his  recognition  of 
a  person  whom  he  must  have  passed  twenty 
times  in  the  street  during  the  last  three  months : 
*'*'  we  had  been  schoolfellows  at  such  a  place,  at 
such  a  time,"  &c.,  &c.,  all  which  I  knew  very 
well;  but  how  we  came  to  be  acquaintances 
now  was  what  I  had  to  learn,  and  to  explain 
this  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  humming  and  haw- 
ing, plentifully  intermixed  with  that  figure  of 
speech  which  the  Irish  call  blarney,  and  which 
b  a  much  more  usual  as  well  as  useful  figure 
than  any  of  those,  with  the  hard  names  of  which 
poor  boys  used  to  be  tormented  in  the  Latin 
grammar.  From  the  use  which  he  made  of 
this  figure,  he  appeared  to  know  that  I  was  an 
author  of  some  notoriety,  and  that  one  of  my 
books  was  called  Joan  of  Arc.  The  compli- 
ments which  he  laid  on  were  intermingled  with 
expressions  of  great  regret  for  the  deficiencies 
of  his  own  education  :  he  learned  a  little  Latin, 
a  little  French,  but  there  it  had  stopped;  in 
short,  I  knew  what  must  be  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements ;  "  for  you  and  1,  Mr.  Southey,  you 
know,  were  schoolfellows."  At  last  it  came  out 
that,  from  a  consciousness  of  these  deficiencies, 
he  had  been  led  to  think  that  a  glossary  of  the 
English  language  was  a  work  very  much  wanted, 
and  that  no  one  could  be  more  competent  to  sup- 
ply such  a  denderatum  than  the  gentleman  whom 
he  had  the  honor  of  addressing.  I  was  as  little 
able  to  guess  what  his  deficiencies  had  to  do 
with  a  glossary  as  you  can  be ;  and,  not  feeling 
any  cariosity  to  get  at  a  blockhead's  meaning, 
endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview  by 
declaring  at  once  my  utter  inability  to  execute 
such  a  work,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  several  languages,  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  was  indispensable 
in  such  researches.  This  produced  more  blar- 
ney, and  an  exphuiation  that  my  answer  did  not 
exactly  apply  to  what  his  proposal  intended. 
What  he  meant  was  this :  there  were  a  great 
many  elegant  words,  which  persons  like  himself, 
whose  education  had  been  neglected,  would  oft- 
en like  to  use  in  conversation  (he  said  this  feel- 
ingly ;  it  had  often  been  his  own  case ;  he  felt 
it,  indeed,  every  day  of  his  life) ;  they  would  bo 
glad  to  use  these  words  if  they  only  knew  their 
meaning ;  and  what  he  wanted  was  a  glossary 
or  dictionary  of  such  words,  a  little  book  which 
might  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  would  cer- 
tainly command  an  extensive  sale  :  I  couM 
make  the  book ;  he  had  a  large  acquaintance, 
and  coukl  procure  subscribers  for  it;  and  wo 
might  make  a  thriving  partnership  concern  in 
this  literary  undertaking.     Before  he  arrived  at 


this  point,  the  scene  had  become  far  too  oomical 
to  leave  any  room  in  my  feelings  for  anger.  I 
kept  my  countenance  (which  has  often  been  put 
to  much  harder  trials  than  my  temper,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  keep), 
declined  his  proposal  decidedly  but  civilly,  took 
my  leave  in  perfect  good  humor,  and  hastened 
back  to  Cottle's,  to  relieve  myself  by  telling  him 
the  adventure. 


LETTER  XIII. 

VISITORS  TO   His  SCHOOLMASTER. 

May  27th,  1824. 
Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  smoe  1  be- 
gan this  series  of  reminiscences,  and  I  have  only 
vnritten  twelve  letters,  which  bring  me  only  into 
the  twelfth  year  of  my  age.  Alas !  this  is  not 
the  only  case  in  which  I  feel  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  my  life,  were  it  even  to  be  protracted 
longer  than  there  is  reason  to  expect  upon  the 
I  most  favorable  calculation  of  chances,  must  be 
too  short  for  the  undertakings  which  I  have 
!  sometimes  dreamed  of  completing.  It  is,  how- 
'  ever,  the  case  in  which  I  can,  with  least  incon- 
venience, quicken  my  speed;  and  frail  as  by 
humiliating  experience  I  know  my  own  resolu- 
tions to  be,  I  will  nevertheless  endeavor  to  send 
off*  a  letter  from  this  time  forth  at  the  end  of  ev* 
ery  month.  Matter  for  one  more  will  be  afford- 
ed before  I  take  leave  of  poor  old  William  Will- 
iams ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  has  no  connec- 
tion with  m3rselif,  will  not  be  the  least  worth 
relation. 

It  was  a  good  feature  in  lus  character  that  he 
had  a  number-  of  poor  retainers,  who  used  to 
drop  in  at  school  hours,  And  seldom  went  away 
ei^pty  handed.  There  was  one  poor  fellow,  fa- 
miliarly called  Dr.  Jones,  who  always  set  the 
school  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  What  his  real  his- 
tory was  I  know  not ;  the  story  was,  that  some 
mischievous  boys  had  practiced  upon  him  the 
dreadfully  dangerous  prank  of  giving  him  a  dose 
of  cantharides,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  wits  in 
consequence.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  could 
have  produced  this  efiect,  though  it  might  very 
probably  have  cost  him  his  life.  Crazy,  how- 
ever, he  was,  or,  rather,  half  crazed,  and  it  was 
such  a  merry  craziness  that  it  would  have  been 
wishing  him  ill  to  have  wished  him  otherwise. 
The  bliss  of  ignorance  is  merely  negative; 
there  was  a  positive  hap^Nness  in  his  insanity  ; 
it  was  like  a  perpetual  drunkenness,  sustained 
just  at  that^  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
which,  in  the  sense  of  present  enjoyment,  is 
equally  regardless  of  the  fiiture  and  of  the  past. 
He  fancied  himself  a  poet,  because  he  couhl  pro- 
duce, upon  demand,  a  rhyme  in  the  sorriest 
doggerel ;  and  the  most  celebrated  improvisatore 
was  never  half  so  vain  of  his  talent  as  this  queer 
creature,  whose  little  figure  of  some  five  feet 
two  I  can  perfectly  call  to  mind,  with  his  suit 
I  of  rusty  black,  his  more  rusty  wig,  and  his  old 
I  cocked  hat.  Whenever  he  entered  the  school- 
;  room  he  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome ; 
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all  bositoess  was  snspondcd ;  he  was  caHed  apon 
from  ^1  sided  to  give  us  a  rhyme ;  and  when 
the  roaster's  comitenance  offered  aqy  encourage- 
ment, he  was  entreated  alto  to  ask  for  half  a 
holiday,  which,  at  the  price  of  some  doggerel, 
was  sometimes  obtained.  Toa  will  readily  be- 
lieve he  was  a  popular  poet. .      •  . 

The  talent  of  composing  imitative  verses  has 
become  so  common  in  our  days,  that  it  will  re- 
quire some  evidence  to  make  the  next  genera- 
tion believe  what  sort  6f  verses  were  received 
as  poetry  fifty  years  ago,  ^hen  any  thing  in 
rhjrme  passed  current.  The  magazines,  how- 
ever, contain  proof  of  this,  the  very  best  of  them 
abounding  in  such  trash  as  would  be  rejected 
now  by  the, provincial  newspapers.  Whether 
the  progress  of  society,  whieh  so  greatlj  favors 
the  growth  and  development  of  imitative  talent,' 
is  equally  favorable  to  the  true  poetical  spirit, 
is  a  question,  which  I  may  be  led  to  consider 
hereafter.  But^  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
grow  up  in  an  age  when  poets,  according  to  the 
old  opinion,  were  born  and  not  made,  and  asj  at 
the  time  to  Which  this  pait  of  my  reminiscences 
relates,  the  bent  of  my  nature  had  decidedly 
shown  itself,  I  may  here  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  grounds  and  consequences  of  that 
opinion. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
who  possessed  that  gift  of  speech  which  enabled 
them  to  clothe  ready  thoughts,  in  measured  or 
elevated  diction  were  held  to  be  inspired.  False 
oracles  were  uttered  in  verse,  and  true  prophe- 
cies delivered  in  poetry.  There  was,  therefore,, 
some  reason  for  the  opinion.  A  belief  akin  to  it, 
and  not  iniprobably  derived  from  it,  prevails  even 
now  among  the  igfnorant,  and'  was  much  more 
prevalent  in  my  childhood,  when  very  few  of  the 
lower  classes  could  write  or  read,  and  when,  in 
the  classes  above  them,  those  who  really  were 
ignorant  knew  that  they  were  so.  Sleight  of 
hand  passed  Tor  magic  in  the  Dark  Ages,  sleight 
of  tongue  for  inspiration ;  and  the  ignorant,  when 
they  were  no  longer  thus  to  be  dehided,  still 
looked  upon  both  as  something  extraordinary  and 
wonderful.  Especially  the  power  of  arranging 
words  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  the 
common  manner  of  speech,  and  of  disposing  syl- 
lables so  as  to  produce  a  harmony  which  is  felt 
by  the  dullest  ear  (a  pbwer  which  has  now  be- 
come an  ^asy,  and,  therefore,  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  common  acquirement), 
appeared  to  them  what  it  originally  was  in  all 
poets,  and  always  will  be  in  those  who  are  truly 
such ;  and  even  now,  though  there  are  none  who 
regard  its  possessor  with  superstitious  reverence, 
there  are  many  who  look  upon  him  as  one  who, 
in  the  oonstitution'of  hb  mind,  is  diflbrent  from 


which  the  honest  admiration  of  the  ignorant  has 
produced  in  half-orazed  rhymers  like  him,  it  is 
owing  that  some  marvelous  productions  haw 
found  their  way  to  the  press.  Dr.  Jones,  by 
whom  I  have  been  led  into  this  digression,  was 
a  doggerelist  of  the  very  lowest  Idnd.  One  other 
such  I  once  met  with,  when  I  was  young  enough 
to  be  heartily  amused  at  an  exhibition  which, 
farcical  as  it  was,  would*  now-  make  me  mourn- 
ful. He  was  a  poor  engraver,  by  name  Coyte ; 
very  simple,  very  industrious,  very  poor,  and 
completely  crazed  with  vanity,  because  he  could 
compose  off-hand,  upon  any  subject,  such  rhymcit 
as  the  be]l-man!s  used  to  he.  Bedford's  father 
used  occasionally  to  relieve  him,  for  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  could  earn  but  a  'miserable  livelihood 
for  his  family.  I  saw  him  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
Brixtpn,  in  the  year  1793,  "when  he  was  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  His  countenance 
and  manner  might  have  supplied  Wilkie  with  a 
worthy  subject.  Mr.  Bedford  (there  never  lived 
a  kinder-hearted  man)  loved  mefriment,  and 
played  him  off,  in  which  Grosvenor  and  Horace 
joined,  and  I  was  not  backward.  We  gave  him 
stibjects  upon  which  he  presently  wrote  three  or 
four  sorry  cduplets.  No  creature  was  "ever  more 
elated  with  triumph  than  he  was  at  the  hyper- 
bolical commendations  which  he  received;  and 
this,  mingled  with  the  genuine  humility  which 
the  sense  of  his  condition. occasioned,  produced 
a  truly  comic  mixture  in  his  feelings  and  gestic- 
ulations. What  with  pleasure,  inspiration,  ex- 
ertion, and  warm  weather  (for  it  was  in  the  dog- 
days),  he  perspired  as  profusely,  though  I  dar« 
say  not  as.  fragrantly,  as  an^elephant  in  love,  and 
literally  overflowed  at  eyes  and  mouth,  frqthing 
and  weeping  in  a  salivation  of  happiness.  I  think 
this  poor  creature  published  *^  A  Cockney's  Ram- 
bles in  the.  Country^'  son&e  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  for  such  a  pamphlet  .1  saw  advertised 
by  Joseph  William  Coyte ;  and  I  sent  for  it  at 
the  time,  but  it  was  too  obscure  to  be  found. 

These  are  examples  of  the  very  humblest  and 
meanest  rhymesters,  who  nevertheless  felt  them- 
selves raised  above  their  companions  because 
they  could  rhyme.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
poets  in  every  intermediate  degree  between  Jones 
and  Wordsworth,  and  their  conceit  has  almost 
uniformly  been  precisely  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  caf>acity.  When  this  conceit  acts  upon 
low  and  vulgar  ignorance,  it  produces  direct 
craziness,  as  in  the  instances  of  which  I  haw 
been  speaking.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  middle 
life  I  have  seen  it,. without  amounting  to  insani- 
ty, assume  a  form  of  such  extravagant  vanity 
that  the  examples  which  have  occurred  within 
my  own  observation  would  be  deemed  incredible 
if  brought  forveard  in  a  farce.     Of  these  in  doe 
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or  which,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  mean  non- 
sense— the  sabstitQtion  of  sound  for  Bense.  I 
could  show  yoa  passage  aft^r  passage  in  ootem- 
porary  writers — ^the  most  popular  writers,  and 
•ome  of  them  the  most  popular  passages  in  their 
works,  which,  when  critically,  that  is  to  say, 
strictly,  but  justly  examined,  are  as  absolutely 
nonsensical  as  the  description  of  a  moonlig^ht 
night  in  Pope's  Homer.  Pope  himself  intended 
that  for  a  fine  description,  and  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  as  absurd  as  his  own  *'  Song  by  a 
Person  of  Quality.''  I^ow  there  have  been  writ- 
•n  who  have  possessed  the  talent  of  stringing 
together  couplet  after  couplet  in  sonorous  verse, 
without  any  connection,  and  without  aliy  mean- 
ing, or  any  thing  like  a  meaning,  and  yet  they 
have  had  all  the  enjoyment  of  writing  poetry, 
have  supposed  that  this  actually  was  poetry, 
and  published  it  as  such,  i  know  a  man  who  has 
done  this,  who  made  me  a  present  of  his  poem ; 
yet  he  b  very  far  from  being  a  fool ;  on  the  oon- 
tcary,  he  is  a  lively,  pleasant  companion,  and  his 
talents  in  conversation  are  considerably  above 
par.  The  most  perfect  specimen  I  ever  9aw  of 
soch  verses  wa^  a  poem  caUed  ^^  The  Shepherd's 
Farewell,"  printed  in  quarto  some  five-and-thir- 
ly  years  ago.  Coleridge  once  had  an  imperfect 
oa^  of  it.  I  forget  the  author's  name ;  but 
when  I  was  first  at  Lisbon,  I  found  out  that  he 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  poor  Paul  Berthon 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils.  Men  of  very  inferi- 
or power  may  imitate  the  manner  of  good  v^it- 
ers  with  great  success }  as,  for  example,  the  two 
Souths  have  done ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
imitative  talent  could  produce  genuine  nonsense 
verses  like  those  of  ''  The  Shepherd's  Farpwell." 
The  intention  of  writing  nonsensically  would  ap^ 
pear,  and  betray  the  purport  of  the  writer.  Pure, 
involuntary,-  unconscious  nonsense  is  inimitable 
by  any  efiort  of  sense. 

Such  writers  as  these,  if  they  were  cross-ex- 
amined, would  be  found  to  imagine  that  they 
composed  under  the  real  influence  of  poetical  in- 
spiration; and  were  Taylor  the  pagan  to  set 
aJKmt  heathenizing  one  of  them,  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  him 
believe  in  the  Muses.  In  fact,  when  this  soul 
of  ooDceit  is  in  action,  the  man  is  fairly  beside 
himself.  An  innate  self-produced  inebriety  pos- 
sesses him ;  he  abandons  himself  to  it,  and  while 
the  fit  lasts  is  as  mad  as  a  March  bare.  The 
madness  is  not  permanent,  because  such  inspira- 
tion, according  to  received  opinion,  only  comes 
on  when  the  rhymester  is  engaged  in  his  voca- 
tioD.  And  well  it  is  when  it  shows  itself  in 
fhyme ;  for  the  case  is  very  different  with  him 
who  has  the  gift  of  uttering  prose  with  the  same 
fluency  and  Uie  same  contempt  of  reason.  He 
IB  good  earnest  sets  up.  for  an  inspired  messen- 
ger ;  he  has  received  a  call ;  and  there  are  not 
mly  sects,  but  societies,  in  this  ooqQtry  ready  to 
accredit  him,  and  take  him  into  employ,  and  send 
him  forth  with  a  roving  commission,  through 
towns  and  villages,  to  infect  others  with  the  most 
inlectious  of  all  forms  of  madness,  disturb  the 
pence  of  families,  and  prepare  the  way  for  anoth- 


er attempt  to  overthrow  the  Established  Church 
—another  struggle,  which  will  shake  these  king- 
doms to  their  center. 

Dr.  Jones  has  led  me  into  a  long  digression, 
upon  which. I  should  not  have  entered  if  I  had 
foreseen  that  it  would  have  extended  so  far.  An- 
other of  Williams's  visitors,  and  an  equally  popu- 
lar one,  was  a  glorious  fellow,  Pullen  by  name, 
who,  during  the  age  of  buckskin,  raiade  a  fortune 
as  a  breeches  maker  in  Thomas  Street.  If  I 
could  paint  a  portrait  from  memory,  you  should 
have  his  likeness.  Alas !  that  I  can  only  give 
it  in  words,  and  that  that  perfect  figure  should 
at  this  hour  be  preserved  only  in  my  recollec- 
tions I  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  I  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  all  that  could  be  expressed  by 
himian  features  of  thorough-bred  vulgarity,  pros- 
perity, pride  of  purse,  good  living,  coarse  humor, 
and  boisterous  good  nature.  He  wore  a  white 
tie-wig.  His  eyes  were  of  the  hue  and  luster 
of  scalded  gooseberries,  o^  oysters  in  sauce.  His 
complexion  was  the  deepest  extract  of  the  grape ; 
he  owed  it  to  the  Methuen  treaty ;  my  uncle,  no 
doubt,  had  seen  it  growing  in  his  rides  from 
Porto ;  and  Heaven  knows,  how  many  pipes  must 
have  been  filtered  through  the  Pullenian  system 
before  that  fine  permanent  purple  could  have  been 
fixed  in  his  cheeks.  He  appeared  always  in  buck- 
skins of  his  own  making,  and  in  boots.  He  would 
laugh  at  his  own  jests  with  a  voice  like  Sten- 
tor^  supposing  Stentor  to  have  been  hoarse ;  and 
then  he  would  clap  old  Williams  on  the  back 
with  a  hand  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  breadth 
and-  weight.  You  may  imagine  how  great  a 
man  we  thought  him.  They  had  probably  been 
boon  companions,  in  their  youth,,  and  his  visits 
seldom  failed  to  make  the  old  man  lay  aside  the 
schoolmaster.  He  was  an  excellent  hand,  at 
demanding  half  a  holiday,  and  when  he  succeed- 
ed, always  demanded  three  cheers  for  his  suc- 
cess, in  which  he  joined  with  all  his  might  and 
main.  If  I  were  a  believer  in  the  Romish  purg- 
atory, I  should  make  no  doubt  that  every  visit 
that  he.  made  to  that  schoolroom  was  carried  to 
the  account  of  his  good  works.  Some  such  set- 
off* he  needed,  for  he  behaved  with  brutal  want 
of  feeling  to  a  son  who  had  offended  him,  and 
who,  I  believe,  would  have  perished  for  want 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity  of  John  Mor- 
gan's mother,  an  eccentric  but  thoroughly  good 
woman,  and  one  of  those  people  whom  I  shall 
rejoice  to  meet  in  the  next  world.  This  I  learn- 
ed from  her  several  years  afterward.  At  this 
time  Pullen  was  a  widower  between  fifty  and 
sixty;  a  hale,  strong-bodied  man,  upon  whom 
his  wine-merchant  might  reckon  for  a  consider- 
able annuity  during  many  years  to  oome.  He 
had  purchased  some  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lep- 
pincott  property  near  Brist(d,  in  the  pleasantest 
part  of  that  fine  neighborhood.  Sir  Henry  Lep- 
pinoott  was  elected  member  for  the  city  at  that 
election  in  which  Burke  was  turned  out.  He 
died  soon  afterward ;  his  son  was. a  mere  child ; 
and  Pullen,  the  glorious  Pullen,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  pride,  and  no  doubt  in  a  new  pair  of  buck- 
skins,  called  on  the  widow,  introduced  lura'^Qlf 
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as  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  estate,  and  upon 
that  score,  without  further  ceremony,  proposed 
marriage  as  an  arrangement  of  mutual  fitness. 
Lady  Leppinoott,  of  course,  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the  servants  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house. 
This  is  a  story  which  would  be  deemed  too  ex- 
travagant in  a  novel,  and  yet  you  would  believe 
it  without  the  slightest  hesitation  if  you  had  ever 
seen  the  incomparable  breeches  maker. 

Mrs.  Estan,  the  actress,  whom  you  roust  re- 
member, was  at  that  time  preparing  to  make  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Bristol  The- 
ater. The  part  she  had^  chosen  was  Letitia 
Hardy,  in  ^^  The  Belle's  Stratagem,''  and  in  that 
part  she  had  to  dance  a  minuet  dt  la  cour^  to  per- 
fect herself  in  which,  and  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  accustoming  herself  to  figure  away  before  an 
audience,  she  came  to  our  school  on  two  or  three 
dancing  days,  and  took  lessons  there— a  circum- 
stance too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten  in  a  school- 
boy's life.  Walters,  the  dancing-master,  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  his  pupil.  That  poor  man 
was  for  three  years  the  plague  of  my  life,  and  I 
was  the  plague  of  his.  In  some  unhappy  mood, 
he  prevailed  on  my  mother  to  let  me  learn  to 
dance,  persuading  himself  as  well  as  her  that  I 
should  do  credit  to  his  teaching.  It  must  have 
been  for  my  sins  that  he  formed  this  opinion  :  in 
an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  for  me  it  was  form- 
ed; he  would  have  had  much  less  trouble  in 
teaching  a  bear,  and  far  better  success.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  set  out  with  any  dislike  or 
contempt  of  dancing,  but  the  unconquerable  in- 
capacity which  it  was  soon  evident  that  I  pos- 
sessed produced  both,  and  the  more  he  labored 
to  correct  an  incorrigible  awkwardness,  the  more 
awkwardly,  of  course,  I  performed.  I  verily 
believe  the  fiddle-stick  was  applied  as  much  to 
my  head  as  to  the  fiddle-strings  when  I  was 
called  out.  But  the  rascal  had  a  worse  way 
than  that  of  punishing  me.  He  would  take  my 
hands  in  his,  and  lead  me  down  a  dance ;  and 
then  the  villain  would  apply  his  thumb  nail 
against  the  flat  surface  of  mine,  in  the  middle, 
and  press  it  till  he  left  the  mark  there.  This 
species  of  torture  I  suppose  to  have  been  his  own 
invention,  and  so  intolerable  it  was  that  at  last, 
whenever  he  had  recourse  to  it,  I  kicked  his 
shins.  Luckily  for  me,  he  got  into  a  scrape  by 
beating  a  boy  unmercifully  at  another  school,  so 
that  he  was  afraid  to  carry  on  this  sort  of  con- 
test ;  and  giving  up,  at  last,  all  hope  of  ever 
making  me  a  votary  of  the  Graces  or  of  the 


Williams,  who  read  well  himself,  and  prided 
himself  upon  it.  was  one  day  very  much  offended 
with  my  reading,  and  asked  me  scornfully  who 
taught  me  to  read.  I  answered  my  aunt. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  give  my  compliments  to  your 
aunt,  and  tell  her  that  my  old  horse,  that  has 
been  dead  these  twenty  years,  could  have  taught 
you  as  well."  I  delivered  the  message  faith- 
fully, to  her  great  indignation.  It  was  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven,  and  perhaps  it  accelerated 
the  very  proper  resolution  of  removing  me.  My 
uncle  made  known  his  intention  of  placing  me 
at  Westminster.  His  connection  with  Christ 
Church  naturally  led  him  to  prefer  that  to  any 
other  school,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  get  into 
college,  and  so  be  elected  ofi*  to  a  studentship. 
But,  as  I  was  in  feeble  health,  and,  moreover, 
h&d  been  hitherto  very  ill  taught,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  I  should  be  placed  for  twelve 
months  under  a  clergyman  competent  to  prepare 
me  for  a  public  school. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Williams,  two  or  three 
memoranda  upon  the  slip  of  paper  before  me 
must  be  scored  ofl;  There  was  a  washing  tub 
in  the  play-ground,  with  a  long  towel  on  a  reel 
beside  it.  This  tub  was  filled  every  morning 
for  the  boarders  to  perform  their  ablutions,  all  in 
the  same  water,  and  whoever  wished  to  wash . 
hands  or  face  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  no 
other.  I  was  the  only  boy  who  had  any  repug- 
nemce  to  dip  his  hands  in  this  pig-trough.  There 
was  a  large  cask  near,  which  received  the  rain 
water  *,  but  therd  was  no  getting  at  the  water, 
for  the  top  was  covered,  and  to  have  taken  out 
the  spigot  would  have  been  a  punishable  oflense. 
I,  however,  made  a  little  hollow  under  the  spig- 
ot, to  receive  the  drippings,  just  deep  enough 
to  wet  the  hands,  and  there  I  used  to  wash  my 
hands  with  clean  water  when  they  required  it. 
But  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  ever  fol- 
lowed my  example.  I  had  acquired  the  sense 
of  cleanliness  and  the  love  of  it,  and  they  had  not. 

A  time  was  remembered  when  there  were 
wars  of  school  against  school,  and  a  great  battle 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  adjoining  park  be- 
tween Williams's  boys  and  Foot's,  my  first  mas- 
ter. At  both  schools  I  heard  of  this,  and  the 
victory  was  claimed  by  both ;  for  it  was  an  old 
affair,  a  matter  of  tradition  (not  having  been  no- 
ticed in  history),  long  before  my  generation,  or 
any  who  were  in  the  then  school,  but  remember- 
ed as  an  event  second  only  in  importance,  if 
second,  to  the  war  of  Troy. 
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annt  kept  ap  an  acquaintance  with  her  as  long 
as  she  lived,  and  aAcr  her  death  with  her  two 
daughters,  who  lived  together  in  a  hoase  on 
Redelift  Parade,  the  pleasantest  situation  in  Bris- 
tol, if  there  had  been  even  a  tolerable  approach 
to  it.  One  of  these  sisters  was  unmarried ;  the 
other  a  widow  with  one  son,  who  was  just  of  my 
age  :  Jem  Thomas  was  his  name.  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  clergyman  under  whom  I  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  1786  or  the  beginning  of  1787,  lodged  and 
boarded  with  these  sisters.  He  had  been  usher 
at  the  grammar  school ;  and,  having  engaged  to 
educate  this  boy,  was  willing  to  take  a  few  more 
pupils  from  the  hours  of  ten  till  two.     When  I 

went  to  him  he  had  two  others,  C and  R— - — , 

both  my  seniors  by  three  or  four  years.  The 
former  I  used  to  call  Caliban :  he  might  have 
played  that  character  without  a  mask,  that  is, 
supposing  he  could  have  learned  the  part ;  for  the 
resemblance  held  good  in  mind  as  well  as  in  ap- 
pearance, his  disposition  being  somewhat  between 
pig  and  baboon.  The  latter  was  a  favorite  with 
Le^dsj  his  father  had  formerly  practiced  in  Bristol 
as  a  surgeon,  but  had  now  succeeded  to  an  estate 
of  some  value.  He  was  little  and  mannish,  some- 
what vain  of  superficial  talents,  and  with  a  spice 
of  conceit  both  in  his  manners  and  in  his  dress ; 
but  there  was  no  harm  in  him.  He  took  an 
honorary  Master^s  degree  at  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's installation  in  1793,  which  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  saw  him  after  we  ceased  to  be  fel- 
low-pupils.  He  married  about  that  time,  and 
died  young. 

Caliban  had  a  sister  whom  I  shall  not  libel 
when  I  caU  her  Syoorax.  A  Bristol  tradesman, 
a  great  friend  of  S.  T.  C.*s,  married  her  for  her 
money ;  and  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  of  Cali- 
ban in  after  life  was  a  story  which  reached  me 
of  her  every  where  proclaiming  that  her  brother 
was  a  very  superior  man  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  had 
confuted  him  one  evening  seven-and-twenty  times 
in  one  argument.  The  word  which  Coleridge 
uses  as  a  listener  when  he  is  expected  to  throw 
in  something,  with  or  without  meaning,  to  show 
that  he  is  listening,  is,  or  used  to  be,  as  I  well 
remember,  undouitedly.  The  foolish  woman 
had  understood  this  expletive  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing, and  kept  account  with  her  fingers  that  he 
pronounced  it  seven-and-twenty  times,  while  en- 
during the  utterance  of  an  animal  in  comparison 
with  whom  a  centaur  would  deserve  to  be  called 
human,  and  a  satyr  rational. 

Jem  Thomas  vras  a  commonplace  lad,  with 
a  fine,  handsome  person,  but  by  no  means  a  good 
physiognomy,  and  I  can  not  remember  the  time 
when  I  was  not  a  physiognomist.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  a  surgeon,  and  ruined  by  having  at  his 
disposal,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  something  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  pounds,  which  his 
grandfather  unwisely  left  to  him  at  once,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  his  mother  for  her  life.  This  he 
presently  squandered,-  went  out  professionally 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  died  there.  So  much  for 
my  three  companions,  among  whom  it  was  not 
possible  that  I  could  find  a  friend.  There  came 
a  fourth,  a  few  weeks  only  before  I  withdrew : 


he  was  a  well-minded  boy,  and  has  made  a  very 
respeotable  man.  Harris  was  his  name  :  be 
married  Betsy  Petrie,  who  was  one  of  ray  fellow- 
travelers  in  Portugal. 

I  profited  by  this  yearns  tuition  less  than  I 
should  have  done  at  a  good  school.  It  is  not 
easy  to  remedy  the  ill  effects  of  bad  teaching  ; 
and  the  further  the  pupil  has  advanced  in  it,  the 
greater  must  be  the  diiliculty  of  bringing  him 
into  a  better  way.  Lewis,  too,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  mechanical  movements  of  a  large 
school,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  a 
boy  who  stood  alone.  I  began  Greek  under  him. 
made  nonsense-verses,  road  the  Electa  ex  Ovidio 
et  TibuUo  and  Horace's  Odes,  advanced  a  little 
in  writbig  Latin,  and  composed  English  themes. 

Cm/  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  I  was  in  as 
great  tribulation  when  I  had  the  first  theme  to 
write  as  when  Williams  required  me  to  produce 
a  letter.  The  text,  of  course,  had  been  given 
me ;  but  how  to  begin,  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
say  it,  I  knew  not.  No  one  who  had  witnessed 
my  p)erplexity  upon  this  occasion  would  have 
supposed  how  much  was  afterward  to  be  spun 
firom  these  poor  brains.  My  aunt,  at  last  in 
compassion,  wrote  the  theme  for  me.  Lewis 
questioned  me  if  it  was  my  own,  and  I  told  him 
the  truth.  He  then  encouraged  me  sensibly 
enough ;  put  me  in  the  way  of  composing  the 
commonplaces  of  which  themes  are  manufac- 
tured (indeed,  be  caused  me  to  transcribe  some 
rules  for  themes,  making  a  regular  receipt  as  for 
a  pudding) ;  and  he  had  no  reason  afterward  to 
complain  of  any  want  of  aptitude  in  his  scholar, 
for  when  I  had  learned  that  it  was  not  more  diffi- 
cult  to  write  in  prose  than  in  verse,  the  ink  drib- 
bled as  daintily  from  ray  pen  as  ever  it  did  from 
John  Bunyan's.  One  of  these  exercises  I  still  re- 
member sufficiently  well  to  know  that  it  was  too 
much  like  poetry,  and  that  the  fault  was  of  a 
hopeful  kmd,  consisting  less  in  inflated  language 
than  iu  poetical  imagery  and  sentiment.  But 
this  was  not  pointed  out  as  a  fault,  and  luckily  I 
was  left  to  myself}  otherwise,  like  a  good  horse, 
I  might  have  been  spoiled  by  being  broken  in 
too  soon. 

It  was  still  more  fortunate  that  there  was  none 
to  direct  ne  in  my  favorite  pursuit,  certain  as  it  is 
that  any  instructor  would  have  interfered  with 
the  natural  and  healthy  growth  of  that  poetical 
spirit  which  was  taking  its  own  course.  That 
spirit  was  like  a  plant  which  required  no  forcing 
nor  artificial  culture ;  only  air  and  sunshine,  and 
the  rains  and  the  dews  of  heaven.  I  do  not  re- 
member in  any  p«ut  of  ]my  life  to  have  been  so 
conscious  of  intellectual  improvement  as  I  was 
during  the  year  and  half  before  I  was  placed  at 
Westminster  :  an  improvement  derived,  not  from 
books  or  instruction,  but  from  constantly  exer- 
cising myself  in  English  verse ;  and  from  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  which  that  exercise  produced, 
I  ofiui  distii:ctly  trace  my  progress  by  help  of  a 
list,  made  thirty  years  ago,  of  all  my  composi- 
tions in  verso  which  were  then  in  existence,  or 
which  I  had  at  that  time  destroyed. 

Early  as  my  hopes  had  been  directed  toward 
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the  drama,  they  received  a  more  decided  and 
more  fortanate  direction  from  the  frequent  peru- 
sal of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Spenser.  I  had  read, 
also,  Mickle^s  Lusiad  and  Pope's  Homer.  If  jou 
add  to  these  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
novels  of  the  day,  and  with  the  Arabian  and 
mock-Arabian  tales,  the  whole  works  of  Jose- 
phus  (taken  in  by  mo  with  my  pocket-money  in 
threescore  sixpenny  numbers,  which  I  now  pos- 
sess), such  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman 
history  as  a  schoolboy  picks  up  from  his  lessons 
and  from  Goldsmith's  abridged  histories,  and  such 
acquaintance  with  their  fables  as  may  be  learned 
from  Ovid,  from  the  old  Pantheon,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  end  of  Littleton's  Dictionary,  you  will 
have  a  fair  account  of  the  stock  upon  which  I 
began.  But  Shakspeare,  and  BeaumoAt  and 
Fletcher,  must  not  be  forgotten;  nor  Sidney's 
Arcadia ;  nor  Rowley's  Poems,  for  Chatterton's 
history  was  fresh  in  remembrance,  and  that  story, 
which  would  have  affected  one  of  my  disposition 
any  where,  acted  upon  me  with  all  the  force  of 
local  associations. 

The  first  of  my  Epic  Dreams  was  created  by 
Ariosto. .  I  meant  to  graft  a  story  upon  the  Or- 
lando Furioso,  not  knowing  how  often  this  had 
been  done  by  Italian  and  Spanish  imitators.  Ar- 
cadia was  to  have  been  the  title  and  the  scene ; 
thither  I  meant  to  carry  the  Moors  under  Mar- 
•ilius  after  their  overthrow  in  France,  and  there 
to  have  overthrown  them  again  by  a  hero  of  my 
own,  named  Alphonso,  who  had  caught  the  Hip- 
pogriff.  This  must  have  been  when  I  was  be- 
tween nine  and  ten,  for  some  verses  of  it  were 
written  on  the  covers  of  my  Phsedrus.  They 
were  in  the  heroic  couplet.  Among  my  aunt's 
books  was  the  first  volume  of  Bjrsshe's  Art  of 
Poetry,  which,  worthless  as  it  is,  taught  me  at 
that  age  the  principle  upon  which  blank  verse  is 
constructed,  and  thereby  did  me  good  service  at 
a  good  time.  I  soon  learned  to  prefer  that  meter, 
not  because  it  was  easier  than  rhyme  (which  was 
easy  enough),  but  because  I  felt  in  it  a  greater 
freedom  and  range  of  language,  because  I  was 
sensible  that  in  rhyming  I  sometimes  used  ex- 
pressions, for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  which  were 
far-fetched,  and  certainly  would  not  have  occur- 
red without  that  cause.  My  second  subject  was 
the  Trojan  Brutus ;  the  defeat  and  death  of  King 
Richard,  and  the  Union  of  the  two  Roses,  was 
my  third.  In  neither  of  these  did  I  make  much 
progress ;  but  with  the  story  of  Egbert  I  was 
more  persevering,  and  partly  transcribed  several 
folio  sheets.  The  sight  of  these  was  an  en- 
couragement to  proceed,  and  I  often  looked  at 
them  with  delight  in  the  anticipation  of  future 
fame.  This  was  a  solitary  feeling,  for  my  am- 
bition or  vanity  (whichever  it  may  deserve  to  be 
called)  was  not  greater  than  the  shyness  which 
accompanied  it.  My  port-folio  was  of  course 
held  sacred.  One  day,  however,  it  was  profaned 
by  an  acquaintance  of  my  aunt's  who  called  to 
pay  a  morning  visit.  She  was  shown  into  the 
parlor,  and  I,  who  was  sent  to  say  my  aunt 
would  presently  wait  upon  her,  found  her  with 
my  precious  Egbert  in  her  hand.     Her  compli- 


ments had  no  effect  in  abating  my  deep  resent- 
ment at  this  unpardonable  curiosity ;  and,  though 
she  was  a  good-natured  woman,  I  am  afraid  I 
never  quite  forgave  her.  Determining,  however, 
never  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  second  exposure,  I 
immediately  composed  a  set  of  characters  ibr  my 
own  use. 

In  my  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year,  besides 
these  loftier  attempts,  I  wrote  three  heroic  epis- 
tles in  rhyme :  the  one  was  from  Diomede  to 
Egiale }  the  second  from  Octavia  to  Mark  An- 
tony; the  third  from  Alexander  to  his  father 
Herod,  a  subject  with  which  Josephus  supplied 
me.  I  made,  also,  some  translations  from  Ovid, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  composed  a  satirical  de- 
scription of  English  manners,  as  delivered  by 
Omai,  the  Taheitean,  to  his  countrymen  on  his 
return.  On  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  my 
birth,  supposing  (by  an  error  which  appeared  to 
be  common  enough  at  the  end  of  the  century) 
that  I  was  then  entering  the  first  year  of  my 
teens  instead  of  completing  it,  and  looking  upon 
that  as  an  awful  sort  of  step  in  life,  I  wrote  some 
verses  in  a  strain  of  reflection  upon  mortality 
grave  enough  to  provoke  a  smile  when  I  recol- 
lect them.  Among  my  attempts  at  this  time 
were  two  descriptive  pieces  entitled  Morning  in 
the  Country  and  Morning  in  Town,  in  eight-syl- 
lable rhymes,  and  in  imitation  of  Cunningham. 
There  was  also  a  satirical  peep  into  Pluto's  do- 
minions, in  rhyme.  I  remember  the  conclusion 
only,  and  that  because  it  exhibits  a  singular  in- 
dication how  strongly  and  how  early  my  heart 
was  set  upon  that  peculiar  lyie  of  poetry  which 
I  have  pursued  with  most  ardor.  It  described 
the  Elysium  of  the  Poets,  and  that  more  sacred 
part  of  it  in  which  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Spen- 
ser, Camoens,  and  Milton  were  assembled. 
While  I  was  regarding  them.  Fame  came  hur- 
rying by  with  her  arm  full  of  laurels,  and  asking 
in  an  indignant  voice  if  there  was  no  poet  who 
would  deserve  them  ?  Upon  which  I  reached 
out  my  hand,  snatched  at  them,  and  awoke. 

One  of  these  juvenile  efforts  was  wholly  orig- 
inal in  its  design.  It  was  an  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  in  a  dramatic  form, 
laying  the  scene  in  Elysium,  where  the  events 
which  had  happened  on  earth  were  related  by 
the  souls  of  the  respective  heroes  as  they  suc- 
cessively descended.  The  opening  was  a  dia- 
logue between  Laodamia  and  Protesilans,  in 
couplets :  the  best  rhymes  which  I  had  yet  writ- 
ten. But  I  did  not  proceed  far,  probably  be- 
cause the  design  was  too  difficult,  and  this  would 
have  been  reason  enough  for  abandoning  it  even 
if  I  had  not  entered  with  more  than  usual  ardor 
upon  a  new  heroic  subject,  of  which  Cassibelan 
was  the  hero.  I  finished  three  books  of  this 
poem,  and  had  advanced  far  in  the  fourth  before 
I  went  to  Westminster.  All  this  was  written 
fairly  out  in  my  own  private  characters,  and  in 
my  best  writing,  if  one  may  talk  of  calligraphy 
in  an  unknown  hand  which  looked  somethmg 
like  Greek,  but  more  like  conjuration,  from  tb« 
number  of  trines  and  squares  which  it  contain- 
ed.    These  characters,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
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the  poeia,  for  it  was  not  possible  for  roe  to  coo- 
tiiiiie  it  at  sohool  for  want  of  privacy ;  diBose 
made  the  cipher  so  difficult  that  I  could  not  read 
it  without  almost  spelling  as  I  went  on  ;  and  at 
last,  in  very  vexation,  I  burned  the  manuscript. 
I  wonder  whether  Spurzheim  could,  at  that 
time,  bave  discovered  an  organ  of  constructive- 
Bese  in  my  pericranium.  The  Elysian  drama 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  £Mmlty  was 
there,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  heroic  poems  which  I  attempted. 
They  were  all  begun  upon  a  mere  general  no- 
tioo  of  the  subject,  without  any  prearrangement, 
and  Tery  little  preconception  of  the  incidents  by 
whicfa  the  catastrophe  was  to  be  brought  about. 
When  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  had  to  look  as 
much  for  the  incidents  as  for  the  thoughts  and 
words  in  which  they  were  to  be  clothed.  I  ex- 
pected tbem  to  occur  just  as  readily ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, such  as  they  were,  they  did.  My  reading 
in  the  old  chivalrous  romances  has  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  justify  me  in  asserting  that 
the  greater  number  of  those  romances  were 
written  just  in  the  same  way,  without  the  slight- 
est plan  or  forethought ;  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  many  of  the  Italian  romantic  poems 
were  not  composed  in  the  same  inartificial  man- 
ner. This  I  am  sure— that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  plan  than  to  execute  well,  and  that  abund- 
ance of  true  poetical  power  has  been  squander- 
ed for  want  of  a  constructive  tsJent  in  the  poet. 
I  have  felt  this  want  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  writers  even  more  than  their 
want  of  taste.  The  progress  of  my  own  mind 
toward  attaining  it  (so  far  as  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  attained  it)  I  am  able  to  trace  distincUy, 
not  merely  by  the  works  themselves,  and  by  my 
own  recollections  of  the  views  with  which  they 
were  undertaken  and  composed,  but  by  the  va- 
rious sketches  and  memoranda  for  four  long  nar- 
rative poems,  made  during  their  progress,  from 
the  first  conception  of  each  till  its  completion. 
At  present,  the  facility  and  pleasure  with  which 
I  can  plan  a  heroic  poem,  a  drama,  and  a  bio- 
graphical or  historical  work,  however  compre- 
hensive, is  even  a  temptation  to  me.  It  seems 
as  if  I  caught  the  bearings  of  a  subject  at  first 
sight,  just  as  Telford  sees  from  an  eminence, 
with  a  glance,  in  what  direction  his  road  must 
be  carried.  But  it  was  long  before  I  acquired 
this  power — not  fairly,  indeed,  till  I  was  about 
five  or  six-and-thirty  *,  and  it  was  gained  by 
practice,  in  the  course  of  which  I  learned  to 
perceive  wherein  I  was  deficient. 
V ,  /  There  was  one  point  in  which  these  prema- 
ture attempts  afibrded  a  hopeful  omen,  and  that 
was  in  the  diligence  and  industry  with  which  I 
endeavored  to  acquire  all  the  historical  informa- 
tion within  my  reach  relating  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  Forty  years  ago  I  could  have  given  a 
better  account  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Eg- 
bert, and  the  state  of  the  Heptarchy  during  his 
youth,  than  I  could  do  now  without  referring  to 
books;  and  when  Cassibelan  was  my  hero,  I 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  divisioa  of  the 
island  among  the  ancient  tribes,  as  I  am  now 
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with  the  relative  situation  of  its  counties.  It 
was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  these  pursuits  were 
unassisted  and  solitary.  By  thus  working  a 
way  for  myself,  I  acquired  a  habit  and  a  love  for 
investigation,  and  nothing  appeared  uninteresU 
ing  which  gi^ve  me  any  of  the  information  I 
wanted.  The  pleasure  which  I  took  in  such 
researches,  and  in  composition,  rendered  me,  in 
a  great  degree,  independent  of  other  amuse- 
ments ;  and  no  systematic  education  could  have 
fitted  me  for  my  present  course  of  life  so  well 
as  the  circumstances  which  allowed  me  thus  to 
feel  and  follow  my  own  impulses. 


LETTER  XV. 

CHARACTBR     OF    MISS     TTLER HIS    MOTHER 

SHADRACH      WEEKS  ^>  BIS      BROTHER      BENRT 

PLACED     WITH     MISS     TTLER HIS     SISTER^S 

DEATH. 

jQl J  17th,  1894. 

Few  boys  were  ever  less  qualified  for  the  dis* 
cipline  of  a  public  school  than  I  was,  when  it 
was  determined  to  place  me  at  Westminster;, 
for,  if  my  school  education  had  been  ill  conduct* 
ed,  the  life  which  I  led  with  Miss  Tyler  tended 
in  every  respect  still  more  to  unfit  me  for  the 
new  scenes,  the  new  world  almost  it  might  be 
called,  on  which  I  was  about  to  enter. 

When  my  aunt  settled  at  Bristol,  she  brought 
with  her  a  proud  contempt  for.Bristol  society. 
In  fact,  she  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  there, 
and  seldom  saw  any  company  except  when  some 
of  her  Bath  friends  came  to  Clifton  for  the  sum- 
mer,  or  when  the  players  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  city,  for  then  Mr.  Dimond  used  to  visit  her. 
He  was  a  most  gentlemanly  and  respectable 
man,  as  well  as  a  good  actor.  Great  is  the  de- 
light which  I  have  had  in  seeing  him  perform,, 
and  hardly  less  was  that  which  I  have  felt  ia 
listening  to  his  conversation.  The  days  whea 
he  dined  with  us  were  almost  our  only  gahi  days. 
At  such  times,  and  when  she  went  out,  Miss- 
Tyler's  ^>pearance  and  manners  were  those  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  bred  in  the  best  society^ 
and  was  equal  to  it ;  but  if  any  stranger  or  vis- 
itor had  caught  her  in  her  ordinary  apparel,  she 
would  have  been  as  much  confused  as  Diana 
when  ActsDon  came  upon  her  bathing-place,  and 
almost  with  as  much  reason,  for  she  was  always 
in  a  bed-gown  and  in  rags.  Most  people,  I  sus- 
pect, have  a  weakness  for  old  shoes;  ease  and 
comfort,  and  one^s  own  fireside,  are  connected 
with  them ;  in  fact,  we  never  feel  any  regard  for 
shoes  till  they  attain  to  the  privileges  of  age,, 
and  then  they  become  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
the  wearer  as  his  corns.  This  sort  of  feeling 
my  aunt  extended  to  old  clothes  of  every  kind ;. 
the  older  and  the  raggeder  they  grew,  the  more 
unwilling  she  was  to  cast  them  off.  But  she 
was  scrupulously  clean  in  them;  indeed,  the 
principle  upon  which  her  whole  household  econ- 
omy was  directed  was  that  of  keeping  the  hop'^ 
olean^  and  takmg  more  precautions  aga**^ 
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than  woald  have  been  needfnl  against  the  plague 
in  an  infected  city.  She  labored  nnder  a  perpet- 
ual dutto-phobiay  and  a  comical  disease  it  was; 
bat  whether  I  have  been  most  amnsed  or  annoy- 
ed by  it,  it  wonld  be  diffionlt  to  say.  I  had, 
however,  in  its  consequences,  an  early  lesson 
how  fearfolly  the  mind  may  be  enslaved  by  in- 
dnlging  its  own  pecnliarities  and  whimsies,  inno- 
cent as  they  may  appear  at  first. 

The  discomfort  wbich  Miss  Tyler^s  passion 
for  cleanliness  produced  to  herself,  as  well  as  to 
her  little  household,  was  truly  curious :  to  her- 
self, indeed,  it  was  a  perpetual  torment ;  to  the 
two  servants,  a  perpetual  vexation;  and  so  it 
would  have  been  to  me  if  Nature  had  not  blessed 
me  with  an  innate  hilarity  of  spirit  which  noth- 
ing but  real  affliction  can  overcome.  That  the 
better  rooms  might  be  kept  clean,  she  took  pos- 
session of  the  kitchen,  sending  the  servants,  to 
one  which  was  under  ground ;  and  in  this  little, 
dark,  confined  place,  with  a  rough  stone  floor, 
and  a  sky-light  (for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  was  a  best  kitchen,  which  was  always,  as  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a  comfortable  sitting-room ; 
this  was  more  like  a  scullery),  we  always  took 
our  meals,  and  generally  lived.  The  best  room 
was  never  opened  but  for  company,  except  now 
and  then  on  a  fine  day  to  be  aired  and  dusted,  if 
dust  could  be  detected  there.  In  the  other  par- 
lor I  was  allowed  sometimes  to  read,  and  she 
wrote  her  letters,  for  she  had  many  correspond- 
ents ;  and  we  sat  there  sometimes  in  summer, 
when  a  fire  was  not  needed,  for  fire  produced 
ashes,  and  ashes  occasioned  dust,  and  dust,  visi- 
ble or  invisible,  was  the  plague  of  her  life.  I 
have  seen  her  order  the  tea-kettle  to  be  emptied 
and  refilled  because  spme  one  had  passed  across 
the  hearth  while  it  was  on  the  fire  preparing  for 
her  breakfast.  She  had  indulged  these  humors 
till  she  had  formed  for  herself  notions  of  unclean- 
ness  almost  as  irrational  and  inconvenient  as  those 
of  the  Hindoos.  She  had  a  cup  once  buried  for 
six  weeks,  to  purify  it  from  the  lips  of  one  whom 
she  accounted  unclean ;  all  who  were  not  her  fa- 
vorites were  included  in  that  class.  A  chair  in 
which  an  unclean  person  had  sat  was  put  out  in 
the  garden  to  be  aired ;  and  I  never  saw  her  more 
annoyed  than  on  one  occasion,  when  a  man,  who 
called  upon  business,  seated  hhnself  in  her  own 
chair :  how  the  cushion  was  ever  again  to  be  ren- 
dered fit  for  her  use,  she  knew  not !  On  such 
occasions,  her  fine  features  assumed  a  character 
either  fierce  or  tragic ;  her  expressions  were  ve- 
hement even  to  irreverence ;  and  her  gesticula^ 
tions  those  of  the  deepest  and  vrildest  distress — 
hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  as  if  she  was  in  hopeless 
misery,  or  in  a  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish. 
I  As  there  are  none  who  like  to  be  upon  ill  terms 
with  themselves,  most  people  find  out  some  de- 
vice whereby  they  may  be  reconciled  to  their 
own  faults ;  and  in  this  propensity  it  is  that  much 
of  the  irreligion  in  the  world,  and  much  of  its 
false  philosophy,  have  originated.  My  aunt  used 
frequently  to  say  that  all  good-natured  people 
were  fools.  Hers  was  a  violent  temper  rather 
than  an  ill  one  j  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kind- 


ness in  it,  though  it  was  under  no  restraint  She 
was  at  once  tyrannical  and  indulgent  to  her  serv. 
ants,  and  tbey  usually  remained  a  long  whUe  in 
her  service,  partly,  I  believe,  from  fear,  and 
partly  from  liking :  from  liking,  because  she  sent 
them  often  to  tiie  phiy  (which  is  probably,  to  per- 
sons in  that  condition,  as  it  is  to  children,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  amusements),  and  because 
she  conversed  with  them  much  more  than  m 
usual  for  any  one  in  her  rank  of  life.  Her  hab- 
its were  so  peculiar,  that  the  servants  became, 
in  a  certain  degree,  her  confidants ;  she  there- 
fore was  afraid  to  change  them ;  and  they  even, 
when  they  wished  to  leave  her,  were  afraid  to 
express  the  wish,  knowing  that  she  would  regard 
it  as  a  grievous  ofiense,  and  dreading  the  storm 
of  anger  that  it  would  bring  down.  Two  serv- 
ants in  my  remembrance  left  her  for  the  sake  of 
marrying ;  and,  althoagh  they  had  both  lived  with 
her  many  years,  she  never  forgave  either,  nor  evep 
spoke  of  them  without  some  expression  of  bitter^ 
ness.  I  believe  no  daughter  was  ever  more  afiraid 
of  disclosing  a  clandestine  marriage  to  a  severe 
parent  than  both  these  women  were  of  making 
their  intention  known  to  their  mistress,  such  was 
the  ascendency  that  she  possessed  over  them. 
She  had  reconciled  herself  to  the  indulgence  of 
her  ungovemed  anger  by  supposing  that  a  bad 
temper  was  naturally  connected  with  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  a  conmianding  mind. 

Besides  her  servants,  there  were  two  persons 
over  whom  she  had  acquired  the  most  absolute 
control.  Miss  Palmer  was  the  one :  a  more  com- 
plete example  can  not  be  unagined  of  that  magic 
which  a  strong  mind  exercises  over  a  weak  one. 
The  infiuenoe  which  she  possessed  over  my  moth- 
er was  equally  unbounded  and  more  continual, 
but  otherwise  to  be  explained :  it  was  the  as- 
cendency of  a  determined  and  violent  spirit  over 
a  gentle  and  yielding  one.  There  was  a  diiTer- 
ence  of  twelve  years  between  their  ages,  and  the 
authority  which  Miss  Tyler  had  first  exerted  as 
an  elder  sister  she  never  relaxed.  My  mother 
was  one  of  those  few  persons  (for  a  few  such 
there  are)  who  think  too  humbly  of  themselves. 
Her  only  fault  (I  verily  believe  she  had  no  oth- 
er) was  that  of  yielding  submissively  to  this  im- 
perious sister,  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  inclin- 
ation and  judgment,  and  sense  of  what  was  right. 
She  had  grown  up  in  awe  and  admiration  of  her, 
as  one  who  moved  in  a  superior  rank,  and  who, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  form  and  beautiful 
person,  possessed  that,  also,  of  a  superior  and  cuU 
tivated  understanding :  withal,  she  loved  her  vrith 
a  true  sisterly  afiRsction  which  nothing  could  di- 
minish, cleariy  as  she  saw  her  faults,  and  severely 
as  at  last  she  sufi*ered  by  them.  But  never  did 
I  know  one  person  so  entirely  subjected  by  an- 
other, and  never  have  I  regretted  any  thing  more 
deeply  than  that  subjection,  whioh  most  certain- 
ly, in  its  consequences,  shortened  her  life. 

If  my  mother  had  not  been  disfigured  by  the 
small-pox,  the  two  sisters  would  have  strikingly 
resembled  each  other  except  in  complexion,  my 
mother  being  remarkably  fair.  The  expression, 
however,  of  the  two  countenances  was  as  oppo- 
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site  as  die  featores  were  aKke,  and  the  difiereaee 
hi  dispoeitioQ  was  not  less  mailed.  Take  her  /or 
all  in  all,  I  do  not  belieye  that  any  human  being 
ever  brought  into  the  world,  and  carried  through 
it,  a  larger  porticm  of  origind  goodneaa  than  my 
dear  mother.  Everj  one  who  knew  her  loved 
her,  for  she  seemed  made  to  be  h^ppj  heneH^ 
and  to  make  every  one  happy  within  her  little 
sphere.  Her  understaading  was  as  good  as  her 
heart :  it  is  from  her  I  have  inherited  that  alert- 
ness of  mind,  and  quickness  of  apprehension, 
witiioat  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  ondertaken  half  of  what  I  have  per- 
Ibrmed.  Grod  never  bleiBsed  a  homan  oreatnre 
with  a  more  <^werM  disposition,  a  more  gener- 
ous ^irit,  a  sweeter  temper,  or  a  tenderer  heart. 
J  reokember  that  when  first  I  oaderstood  what 
death  was,  and  began  to  think  of  it,  the  most  fear- 
ful thooglu  it  induced  was  that  of  losing  my  moth- 
er ;  it  seemed  to  me  more  than  I  ooold  bear,  and 
I  used  to  ht^  that  I  might  die  before  her.  Na- 
ture is  meroifal  to  us.  We  learn  gradually  that 
we  are  to  die ;  a  kaowiadge  which,  if  it  came 
suddenly  upon  ns  in  riper  age,  '^old  be  more 
than  the  mind  could  eadmre.  We  are  gradoaUy 
prepared  for  oar  departure  by  seeing  the  objaets 
of  oar  earliest  and  deepest  affections  go  before 
OS ;  and  even  if  no  keener  afflictions  are  dis- 
pensed to  wean  as  from  thb  world,  and  remove 
cor  tenderest  thooghts  and  dearest  hopes  to  an- 
other, mere  age  brings  with  it  a  weariaaai  of 
life,  aind  death  becomes  to  the  old  as  natoral  and 
de^rable  as  sleep  to  a  tired  child. 

My  fother^s  boose  being  within  ten  minotes' 
walk  of  Terril  Street  (or  rather  ran,  for  I  nsa- 
ally  galloped  along  the  by-ways),  few  days  passed 
on  which  1  did  not  look  in  there*  Min  Tyler 
never  entered  the  door,  because  there  was  an 
eamity  between  her  and  Thomas  Soathey.  She 
had  given  just  oocaskm  to  it.  They  hated  each 
other  cordially  now,  and  took  no  pains  to  con- 
eeal  it.  My  visits  at  home,  therefore,  were  short, 
and  I  was  seldom  allowed  to  dine  or  pass  the 
evening  there.  My  brother  Tom  was  at  school ; 
the  difierenee  of  age  between  us  made  as  at  that 
time  not  very  saitable  companions  when  we  were 
together.  There  was  not  a  single  boy  of  my  own 
age,  or  near  it,  in  any  of  the  few  families  with 
whom  either  my  mother  or  annt  were  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  my  only  friend  and  companion  was  my 
aunt^s  servant-boy,  Shadraoh  Weeks,  her  maid's 
hrotlier.  Shad,  as  we  called  him,  was  jost  my 
own  age,  and  had  been  taken  into  her  service 
sooa  after  she  settled  in  Bristol.  He  was  a 
good-oatured,  active,  handy  lad,  and  became 
very  much  attached  to  me,  and  I  to  him.  At 
this  hour,  if  he  be  living,  and  were  to  meet  me, 
I  am  sure  he  woald  greet  me  with  a  hearty  shake 
by  the  hand ;  and,  Im  it  where  it  might,  I  shoald 
retara  the  salutation.  We  used  to  woric  togeth- 
er in  the  garden,  play  trap  in  the  fields,  make 
kites  and  fly  them,  tiy  oar  hands  at  chrpentry, 
and,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  indnlgences, 
go  into  the  country  to  bring  home  primrose,  vio- 
let, and  cowslip  roots;  aind  sometimes  to  St. 
Vincent's  Rocks,  or,  rather,  the  heights  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  foitiier  down  the  river,  to  searek 
for  the  bee  and  fly  orohis.  Some  boc^  had  taught 
me  that  these  rare  flowers  were  to  be  found  there ; 
and  I  sooght  for  them  year  after  year  with  soch 
persevering  industry,  for  the  onworthy  purpose 
of  keeping  them  in  pots  at  home  (where  they 
uniformly  pined  and  died),  that  I  am  afraid  bot- 
anists who  came  after  me  may  have  looked  for 
them  there  in  vain.  Perhaps  I  have  never  had 
a  keener  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery  than  when 
roaming  about  the  rocks  and  woods  on  the  side 
of  the  Avon  widi  Shad  and  our  poor  spaniel 
Phillis.  indeed,  there  are  few  scenes  in  the  isl- 
and finer  of  their  kind,  aad  no  other  where  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  largest  site  may  be  seen  sail- 
ing between  soch  rocks  and  woods — the  shores 
b^ig  apon  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
supply  all  that  the  piotaresque  requires,  and  not 
apon  so  large  a  one  as  to  make  the  ships  appear 
eomparatively  iasigntfinant 

HtA  It  not  been  for  this  oompanfoa,  there 
wookL  have  been  nothing  to  cooateract  the  ef- 
feaiinating  and  debilitating  tendency  of  the  hab- 
its to  which  my  aunt's  peculiarities  sobjected 
me.  Pricking  play-bills  had  been  the  pastime 
which  she  eacouraged  a»  long  as  I  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  parsae  it,  and  afterward  she  en» 
cooraged  ma  to  cat  paper  into  fantastic  patterns* 
Bat  I  learned  a  better  use  of  my  hands  in  Shad's 
company;  and  we  became  such  proficients  in 
earpeatry,  that,  before  I  went  to  Westminster, 
we  set  about  the  enterprise  of  making  and  fitting 
up  a  theater  for  poppets.  This  was  an  arduous 
aad  elahotate  woric,  of  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter,  as  our  design  extended  with 
am  progress.  At  this  time,  little  more  had 
been  done  than  to  finish  the  body  of  the  theater, 
where  there  were  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  and  an 
onuueented  ceiling,  which,  when  it  was  put  on, 
made  the  wh<4e  look  oa  the  outside  like  a  box 
oi  unaocoantable  form.  The  spectator  was  to 
look  throogh  a  glass  behind  the  gallery,  which 
was  intenM  to  have  been  a  magnifier,  till,  to 
oar  great  disappointment,  we  were  assured  at 
the  optician's  duit  no  single  magnifier  coakl  pro- 
duce any  efl^t  at  the  distance  which  this  was 
required  to  act.  The  scenery  and  stage  con- 
trivances I  shall  speak  of  in  due  time,  for  this 
was  an  undertaking  which  called  forth  all  our 
ingenuity,  and  continoed  for  several  years  to  oc- 
cupy me  during  the  holidays. 

Before  I  went  to  Westminster,  my  brother 
Henry  had  been  taken  into  Miss  Tyler's  hoase- 
hdd,  when  he  was  aboat  five  years  old.  In 
1787  a  daughter  was  born,  and  christened  Mar- 
garetta.  I  remember  her  as  well  as  it  is  pes* 
sihle  to  remember  an  infant— that  is,  withoat 
any  fixed  and  discriminating  remembrance.  She 
was  a  beautiful  creature,  and  I  was  M  enough 
to  feel  the  greatest  solicitude  for  her  recovery, 
when  I  set  off  for  London  early  in  the  spring  of 
1788.  A  thoughtless  nurse-maid  had  taken  her 
out  one  day  to  the  roost  exposed  situation  with- 
in reach,  what  is  called  the  Sea  Banks,  and  kept 
her  there  unusually  long  while  a  severe  east 
wind  was  blowing.   From  that  hour  she  drooped ; 
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eoQgh  and  oonsampticm  came  on.  I  left  her 
miserably  and  hopelessly  iU,  and  neTer  saw  her 
more.  This  was  the  first  death  that  I  had  ever 
apprehended  and  dreaded,  and  it  affected  me 
deeply. 


LETTER  XVI. 

IS   PLACED   AT  WBSTMIlfSTER SCHOOLFELLOWS 

FIRST    HOLIDAYS ANECDOTE    OF    GEORGE 

THE    THIRD ^LATIN    VERSES. 

Angiut  S9tfa,  1894. 
The  bosiness  of  placing  me  at  Westminster 
afforded  my  amit  an  excuse  for  going  to  London. 
Miss  Palmer  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompa- 
ny her,  and  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  season, 
and  we  set  off*  in  February,  1788.  I  had  never 
before  been  a  mile  from  Bath  in  that  direction, 
and  when  my  childish  thoughts  ever  wandered 
into  the  terra  incognita  which  I  was  one  day  to 
explore,  this  had  been  the  road  to  it,  simply  be- 
cause all  the  other  outlets  from  that  city  were 
familiar  to  me.  We  slept  at  Marlborough  the 
first  night,  at  Reading  the  second,  and  on  the 
third  cUiy  we  reached  Salt  Hill.  Tom  and 
Charles  Palmer  were  summoned  from  Eton  to 
meet  their  aunt  there,  and  we  remained  a  day 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Windsor,  which  I  have 
never  seen  since.  Lodgings  had  been  engaged 
in  a  small  house  in  Pall  Mall,  for  no  situation 
that  was  less  fiuhionable  would  content  Miss 
Tyler,  and  she  had  a  reckless  prodigality  at  fits 
and  starts,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  the  parsimony  and  even  penu- 
riousness  of  her  usual  habits.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
at  that  time  controller  of  the  Post-office,  holding 
the  sitqation  which  h6  had  so  well  deserved,  anid 
from  which  he  was  not  long  afterward  most  in- 
juriously displaced.  We  visited  him,  and  the 
Newbenys,  and  Mrs.  Dolignon,  and  went  often 
to  the  theaters ;  and  my  aunt  appeared  to  be  as 
happy  as  if  she  were  not  incurring  expenses 
which  she  had  no  means  of  discharging.  My 
father  had  g^ven  her  thirty  pounds  for  the  jour- 
ney, a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  taking  me  to 
school  and  leaving  me  there,  and,  moreover,  as 
much  as  he  could  afibrd ;  but  she  had  resolved 
upon  passing  the  season  in  town,  as  careless  of 
all  consequences  as  if  she  had  been  blind  to 
them. 

About  six  weeks  elapsed  before  I  was  depos- 
ited at  my  plaoe  of  destination.  In  the  interval 
I  had  passed  a  few  days  with  the  Newberrys  at 
Addisoombe,  and  with  the  Miss  Delameres  at 
Cheshnnt.  At  the  latter  place  I  was  happy,  for 
they  were  excellent  women,  to  whom  my  heart 
opened,  and  I  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  coun- 
try there,  without  any  drawback.  London  I 
very  much  disliked :  I  was  too  young  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  the  companies  to  which  I  was 
introduced  as  an  inconvenient  appendage  of  my 
aunt's;  nor  did  I  feel  half  the  interest  at  the 
theaters,  splendid  as  they  were,  which  I  had 
been  wont  to  take  at  Bhth  and  Bristol,  where 
every  actor's  face  was  familiar  to  me,  and  every 


movement  of  the  countenance  could  be  perceived. 
I  wished  for  Shad,  and  the  carpentry,  and  poor 
Phillis,  and  our  rambles  among  the  woods  and 
rocks.  At  length,  upon  the  first  of  April  (of 
all  ominous  days  that  could  be  chosen),  Mr. 
Palmer  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  Dean's  Yard, 
introdqced  me  to  Dr.  Smith,  entered  my  name 
with  him,  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  placed 
me  at  the  boarding  house,  then  called  Otley's, 
from  its  Ute  mistress,  but  kept  by  Mrs.  Farren ; 
and  left  me  there,  with  Samuel  Hayes,  the  usher 
of  the  house,  and  of  the  fifth  form,  for  my  tutor. 
Botch  Hayes,  as  he  was  denominated,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  mended  his  pupil's  verses, 
kept  a  small  boarding  house  next  door;  but  at 
this  time  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
houses  was  going  on,  which,  like  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  a  marriage  between  the  respective  heads  of 
the  severtd  states.  This  nMuriage  took  place 
during  the  ensuing  Whitson  holidays ;  and  the 
smaller  flock  was  removed,  in  conseqoence,  to 
our  boarding  house,  which  then  took  the  name 
of  Hayes's,  but  retained  it  only  a  few  months^ 
for  Hayes,  in  disgust  at  not  being  appointed  un- 
der master,  withdrew  from  the  school.  Hb 
wife,  of  course,  followed  his  fortunes,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Clough,  who  migrated  thither 
with  a  few  boarders  from  Abingdon  Street.  But 
as  Botch  Hayes  is  a  person  who  must  make  his 
appearance  in  the  AthensB  Cantabrigienses  (if 
my  lively,  happy,  good-natured  fnend  Mr.  Hughes 
oarries  into  effect  his  intention  of  compiling  such 
a  work),  I  will  say  something  of  him  here. 

He  was  a  man  who,  having  some  skill  and 
much  facility  in  versifying,  walked  for  many 
years  over  the  Seatonian  race-ground  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  enjoyed  the  produce  of  Mr.  Seaton's 
Kislingbury  estate  without  a  competitor.  He 
was,  moreover,  what  Oldys  describes  Nahum 
Tate  to  have  been — "  a  free,  good-natured,  fud- 
dling companion;'*  to  all  which  qualities  his 
countenance  bore  witness.  With  better  conduot 
and  better  fortune,  Hayes  would  have  had  learn- 
ing and  talents  enough  to  have  deserved  and 
obtained  promotion.  His  failings  were  so  noto- 
rious, and  the  boys  took  such  liberties  with  him 
(sticking  his  wig  full  of  paper  darts  in  school, 
and,  indeed,  doing  or  leaving  undone  whatever 
they  pleased,  in  ^U  reliance  upon  his  easy  and 
indolent  good-nature),  that  it  would  have  been 
a  most  unfit  thing  to  have  appointed  him  under 
master,  in  course  of  seniority,  when  Vincent  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Smith.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
taken  offense  at  being  passed  by,  if  a  person 
thoroughly  qualified  had  been  chosen  in  hb 
stead ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  have  an  inferior 
usher,  who  was  a  man  of  no  talents  whatever, 
promoted  over  him,  and  therefore,  to  the  great 
injury  of  hb  worldly  affairs,  which  could  ill  bear 
such  a  sacrifice,  he  left  the  school  altogether. 
Hayes  it  was  who  edited  those  sermons  which 
Dr.  Johnson  b  supposed  to  have  written  for  hb 
friend  Dr.  Taylor. 

I  was  placed  in  the  under  fourth,  a  year  lower 
than  I  might  have  been  if  I  could  have  made 
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Latin  verses,  and  yet  more  than  a  year  too  high 
for  being  properly  trained  to  make  them.  The 
manner  d  introducing  a  boy  mto  the  ways  of 
the  school  was  by  phicing  him  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  onder  the  cQrection  of  one  in  the  same  re- 
move, who  is  called  his  substance,  the  new- 
comer being  the  shadow;  and,  during  this  sort 
of  novitiate,  the  shadow  neither  takes  nor  loses 
plaee  by  his  own  deserts,  but  follows  the  sub- 
stance. A  diligent  and  capable  boy  is,  of  course, 
selected  for  this  service ;  and  Smedley,  the  usher 
of  the  fourth,  to  my  great  joy,  picked  out  George 
Strachey,  the  very  individual  on  whom  my  phys- 
iognomical eyes  would  have  rested  if  I  might 
have  made  a  choice  throughout  the  whole  school. 
Strachey  ami  I  wef;e  friends  at  first  sight.  But 
he  boarded  at  home ;  and  it  is  in  the  boarding 
house,  more  than  in  the  school,  that  a  friend  is 
wanted ;  and  there,  God  knows,  I  had,  for  some 
time,  a  solitary  heart. 

The  present  Lord  Amherst  was  head  of  the 
bouse ;  a  mild,  inofiensive  boy,  who  interfered 
with  no  one,  and,  having  a  room  to  himself 
(which  no  other  boy  had),  lived  very  much  to 
himself  in  it,  liked  and  respected  by  every  body. 

I  was  quartered  in  the  room  with ,  who 

afterward  married  that  sweet  creature.  Lady 
i  and  never  was  woman  of  a  dove^ike  na- 
ture more  unsuitably  mated,  for ,  when  in 

anger,  was  perfectly  frantic.  His  face  was  as 
fine  as  a  countenance  could  be  which  expressed 
so  ungovernable  and  dangerous  a  temper ;  the 
finest  red  and  white,  dark  eyes  and  brows,  and 
black  curling  hair ;  but  the  expression  was  rath- 
er that  of  a  savage  than  of  a  civilixed  being,  and 
no  savage  could  be  more  violent.  He  had  sea- 
sons of  good  nature,  and  at  the  worst  was  rath- 
er to  be  dreaded  than  disliked,  for  he  was  plain- 
ly not  master  of  himself.  But  I  had  cause  to 
dread  him,  for  he  once  attempted  to  hold  me  by 
the  leg  out  of  the  window.  It  was  the  first  floor, 
and  over  a  stone  area :  had  I  not  struggled  in 
time,  and  clung  to  the  frame  with  both  hands, 
my  life  would  probably  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  freak  of  temporary  madness.  He  used  to 
pour  water  into  my  ear  when  I  was  abed  and 
asleep,  fling  the  porter-pot  or  the  poker  at  me, 
and  in  many  ways  exercised  such  a  capricious 
and  dangerous  tjrranny,  merely  by  right  of  the 
strongest  (for  he  was  not  high  enough  in  the 
school  to  fag  me),  that  at  last  I  requested  Mr. 
Hayes  to  remove  me  into  another  chamber. 
Thither  he  followed  me ;  and,  at  a  very  late  hour 
ooe  night,  came  in  wn^ped  in  a  sheet,  thinking 
to  frighten  me  by  personating  a  ghost,  in  which 
character  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
rolled  upon  me.  Not  knowing  who  it  was,  but 
certain  that  it  was  flesh  and  blood,  I  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  we  made  noise  enough  to  bring 
np  the  usher  of  the  house,  and  occasion  an  in- 
quiry, which  ended  in  requiring  *s  word 
that  he  never  woukl  again  molest  me. 

He  kept  his  word  faithfully,  and  left  school  a 
few  months  afterward,  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  and  apparently  full  grown — a 
singularly  fine  and  striking  youth ;  indeed,  one 


of  (hose  figures  which  you  always  remember 
vividly.  I  heard  nothing  of  him  till  the  Irish 
rebellion:  he  served  in  the  army  there }  and 
there  was  a  story,  which  got  into  the  newspa- 
pers, of  his  meeting  a  man  upon  the  road,  and 
putting  him  to  death  without  judge  or  jury,  upon 
suspicion  of  his  being  a  rebel.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
an  act  of  madness.  I  know  not  whether  any 
proceedings  took  place  (indeed,  in  those  dreadful 
times,  any  thing  was  passed  over) ;  but  he  died 
soon  afterward,  happily  for  himself  and  all  who 
were  connected  with  him. 

Miss  Tyler  returned  to  Bristd  before  the 
Whitsun  holidays,  having  embarrassed  herself, 
and  had  recourse  to  shifts  of  which  I  knew  too 
much.  To  spare  the  expense  of  a  journey  so 
soon  after  my  entrance  at  school,  I  was  invited 
for  the  holidays  by  the  good  Miss  Delameres  to 
Cheshunt.  I  passed  three  weeks  there  very  hap- 
pily, having  the  use  of  an  excellent  microscope, 
and  frequently  taking  my  book  into  the  green- 
house, and  reading  there  for  the  sake  of  the 
temperature  and  the  odor  of  the  flowers.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  there  were  two  other  guests 
in  the  house.  The  one  was  a  nice,  good-hu- 
mored, warm-hearted  giri,  in  the  very  flower  of 
youth  and  feeling,  who  was  engaged  to  a  French 
or  Swiss  clergyman,  Mercier  by  name.  Her 
own  was  La  Chaumette.  She  was  of  Swiss  ex- 
traction, and,  having  passed  the  preceding  year 
among  her  relations  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  had 
brought  home  something  like  a  maliidU  du  poyty 
if  that  phrase  may  be  applied  to  a  longing  after 
any  countiy  which  is  not  our  own :  it  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  natural  afiection  for  one  who  was 
compelled  to  exchange  Lausanne  for  Spitalfields, 
I  used  to  abuse  Switzerland  as  a  land  of  bears 
and  wolves,  and  ice  and  snow,  for  the  sake  of 
seeiqg  the  animation  with  which  she  defended 
and  praised  it  Not  long  afterward  she  married 
to  her  heart's  content,  and,  to  the  very  great  re- 
gret of  all  who  knew  her,  died  in  her  fint  child- 
bed. Poor  Betsey  la  Chaumette  1  after  a  lapse 
of  nine-and-twenty  years,  I  thought  of  her  in 
Switzerland,  and  when  I  was  at  Echichens  with 
the  Awdrys,  met  with  a  Swiss  clergyman  who 
knew  her  and  remembered  her  visit  to  that 
country. 

I  have  heard  her  mother  relate  an  anecdote 
of  herself  which  is  well  worthy  of  preservation, 
because  of  another  personage  to  whom  it  relates 
also.  She  was  a  most  lively,  good-humored,  en- 
tertaining woman ;  and  her  conversation  was  the 
more  amusing  be<Mui8e  it  was  in  broken  English, 
intermingled  plentifully  with  French  interjec- 
tions. In  person  she  was  strong-featured,  large, 
and  plain  even  to  ugliness,  if  a  countenance  can 
be  called  ugly  which  wu  always  brightened 
with  cheerfidness  and  good  nature.  There  was 
a  Mr.  Gifiardiere,  who  held  some  appointment 
in  the  queen's  household  (I  think  he  used  to  read 
French  to  her),  and  was  one  of  those  persons 
with  whom  the  royal  family  were  familiar.  Mrs. 
La  Chaumette  was  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Windsor, 
and  it  was  insisted  Upon  by  the  Gifiardieres  that 
she  must  have  one  of  the  Lunardi  bonnets  (im- 
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mortaUzed  bj  Bonis)  which  were  then  in  feshicm, 
it  being  the  fifst  age  of  balloons.  This  she  re- 
sisted most  womanfully,  pleading  her  time  of  life 
and  nglinen  wkfa  ohMraoteristie  Tohibitity  and 
liveliness,  but  to  no  purpose.  Her  eloqoeDce 
was  overmled;  and  as  nobody  eoald  appear 
without  snoh  a  bonnet,  sooh  a  bonnet  she  had. 
All  this  went  to  the  palace ;  for  kings  and  queens 
are  sometimes  as  much  pleased  at  being  ac- 
quainted with  small  private  affairs  as  their  sub- 
jects are  in  conversing  upon  great  public  ones. 
Mrs.  La  Chanmette's  conversatioa  was  worth 
repeating,  even  to  a  king ;  and  she  was  so  orig- 
inal a  person,  that  the  long  knew  her  very  well 
bj  character,  and  was  determined  to  see  her. 
Accordingly,  be  stopped  his  horse  one  day  be- 
fore Giffiffdiere's  i^iaitments,  and,  after  talking 
a  while  with  him,  asked  if  Mrs.  La  Chanmette 
was  within,  and  desired  she  might  be  called  to 
the  window.  She  oame  in  all  the  agitation  or 
/huter  that  sach  a  sumoions  was  likely  to  excite. 
The  king  spoke  to  her  with  his  wonted  good 
natm«,  asked  her  a  few  questions,  hoped  she 
liked  Windsor,  and  oondq^  by  saying  he  was 
glad  to  hear  she  had  consented  at  last  to  have  a 
Lnnardi  bonnet.  Trifling  as  this  is,  it  is  a  sort 
of  trifling  in  which  none  bat  a  kind-hearted  king 
would  have  indulged ;  and  I  believe  no  one  ever 
heard  the  story  without  liking  George  III.  the 
better  for  it :  I  am  sure  this  was  the  efieot  it 
produced  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  How 
well  do  I  remember  the  looks,  and  tones,  and 
gestures,  and  mon  Dietu !  with  which  she  ao- 
companied  the  relation. 

James  Beresford  was  the  other  visitor  at  Chea- 
hunt ;  an  unsuooessfol  translator  of  the  ^neid 
into  blank  verse,  but  the  very  successful  author 
of  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life.  He  was  then  a 
young  man,  either  just  in  ordens,  or  on  the  point 
of  being  ordained.  This  story  was  then  remem- 
bered d*  him  at  the  Charter  House :  that  he  had 
been  equally  remarkable  when  a  boy  for  his  nois- 
iness and  his  love  of  music ;  and  having  one  day 
skipped  school  to  attend  a  concert,  there  was 
such  an  unusual  quietness  in  consequence  of  his 
absence,  that  the  master  looked  round,  and  said, 
**  Whereas  Beresford  ?  I  am  sure  he  can  not  be 
in  school !"  and  the  detection  thus  brought  about 
cost  poor  Beresford  a  flogging.  Him  also,  like 
Betsey  la  Chaumette,  I  never  saw  after  that  vis- 
it; and,  with  all  his  pleasantness  and  good  na- 
ture, he  left  upon  me  an  unpleasant  impression, 


verses,  but  it  is  plain  that  yon  have  taken  great 
pains  in  making  these,  and  therefore  I  am  sure 
the  usher  will  give  you  credit  for  what  you  have 
done,"  retumod  them  to  me,  saying,  *'Sir,  I 
see  yd^  will  be  another  Virgil  one  of  these  days.*^ 
I  knew  that  this  was  neither  deserved  as  praise 
nor  as  mockery;  and  I  felt  then,  as  I  have  con- 
tinued through  life  to  do,  that  unmerited  censure 
brings  with  it  its  own  antidote  in  the  sense  of 
ii^ustice  which  it  provokes,  but  that  nothing  is 
so  mortifymg  as  praise  to  which  you  are  con- 
scious that  you  have  no  claim. 

Smedley  spoke  to  me  sensibly  and  kindly  about 
this  exercise,  and  put  me  in  training  as  far  as 
oould  then  be  done.  He  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  want  of  good  will,  for  before  the 
next  holidays  I  wrote  about  fifty  long  and  short 
verses  upon  the  death  of  Fair  Rosamund,  which 
I  put  into  hlB  hands.  The  composition  was  bad 
enough,  I  dare  say,  in  many  respects,  but  it  gave 
proo&  of  good  progress.  They  were  verses  to 
the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  fingers ;  and  I  remem- 
ber them  sufficiently  to  know  that  the  attempt 
was  that  of  a  poet.  It  is  worth  remembering, 
as  being  the  only  Latin  poem  tibat  I  ever  com- 
posed voluntarily ;  for  there  my  ambition  ended. 
When  I  was  so  far  upon  a  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  remove  that  I  could  make  verses  decent 
enough  to  pass  muster,  I  was  satisfied.  It  was 
in  English,  and  not  in  heathen  Latin,  that 
**Tbe  tacred  Sisten  Sat  tfadr  own 
Baptized  me  in  the  apriogt  of  BfllicoB  ;** 

and  I  also  knew,  though  I  did  not  know  Lope  de 
Vega  had  said  it,  that 

**Todo  paxero  en  m  nido 
Natural  canto  tDantiene; 
En  que  aer  perfeto  Tiene : 
Perque  en  el  canto  aprendfdo 
Milimperfedoii      '       " 


LETTER  XVII. 

RBCOLLSCtlONS  OF  WESTXtNSTXa  COITTIKTTXP. 

Mmh  160,  ISeS. 
The  Christmas  before  my  entrance  at  West- 
minster, I  remember  seeing  in  the  newspapers 
the  names  of  those  boys  who  acted  in  the  West- 
minster play  that  year  (1787).  For  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  school,  nor  of  any  person  in 
it,  St  was  something  to  be  acquainted  with  three 
or  four  boys,  even  by  name ;  and  I  {leased  my- 
self with  thinking  that  they  were  soon  to  be  my 
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Ihe  moniton.  It  is  said  that  ba  is  indebted  to 
Cyril  Jackson  for  his  promotion  to  .the  bench, 
Ibe  dean  requesting  a  bishoprie  for  him,  or,  rath- 
er, earnestly  reoommending  him  for  one  when 
he  refused  it  for  himself.  Twistleton  was  re- 
markable for  a  handsome  person,  on  which  he 
prided  himself  and  for  wearing  his  long  hair 
looee  and  powdered  in  school,  bat  tied  and  dressed 
when  he  went  oat ;  for  in  those  days  hobble^le- 
hoys  used  to  let  their  hair  grow,  cultivating  it 
for  a  tail,  which  was  then  the  costume  of  man* 
Iwod.  The  Westminster  play  gare  him  a  taste 
for  private  theatricals.  ImmecUately  after  leav- 
ing school  he  married  a  girl  with  whom  he  had 
fi^ired  away  in  such  scenes ;  she  became  an  aot- 
rass  afterward  ia  public  of  some  pretensions  and 
much  notoriety,  as  beiag  the  wife  of  an  honoim*> 
Ue  and  a  elergyoAn.  For  a  while  Twistleton 
figured  in  London  as  a  popular  preaofaer,  which 
too  freqaently  is  but  another  kind  of  acting ;  he 
then  went  out  to  India,  and  died  there  lately  as 
archdeaoon  ia  Ceylon,  where  he  had  tatteriy 
taken  a  very  useful  and  heooming  part  in  pro- 
moting the  efibrts  which  are  made  ia  that  island 
for  edooating  and  converting  the  natives.  Oli- 
phant  was  the  more  remarkable  person  of  the 
three,  and  woa)d  probably  have  risen  to  celebri^ 
had  be  lived.  He  was  from  Liverpool,  the  son, 
I  believe,  of  a  tradesman,  one  of  the  queerest 
fellows  in  appearance  that  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen ;  sjid  so  short-sighted,  that  we  had 
stories  of  his  walking  into  a  grave  ia  the  elois- 
lera,  aad  running  his  head  thrmigh  a  hunp-light- 
er's  ladder  in  tlM  street.  The  boys  in  the  sucth 
fonn  speak  in  publio  oooe  a  week,  in  rotation, 
three  ldng*s  scholars  and  three  town  bo3rs.  Gen- 
Mmlly  this  is  got  through  as  a  disagreeable  task; 
bat  DOW  and  then  aa  ambitious  fellow  mouths 
instead  of  mumbling  it;  and  I  remember  Twis- 
tleton and  Oliphaat  reciting  the  soene  between 
Brutus  and  Cassias  vrith  good  eflfeet,  and  with 
▼eioes  that  filled  the  school.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge Oliphant  tried  his  fortune  as  an  author, 
and  published  a  novel,  which  I  never  saw ;  but 
it  had  some  sueh  title  as  ''  Memoirs  of  a  Wild 
Goose  PhikMopber."  He  died  soon  afterward. 
His  first  efibrts  in  authorship  were,  however, 
made  as  a  periodical  essayist  before  he  left  sobooL 
The  Microcosm,  which  the  Etonians  had  reeent- 
ly  published,  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  at 
Westminster ;  and  soon  after  I  went  there,  some 
of  the  senior  king's  scholars,  of  whom  Oliphant 
was  at  the  head,  eoouneaoed  a  weekly  paper 
aalled  the  Trifler.  As  the  master's  authority  in 
dor  age  of  lax  disoipline  eoold  not  prevent  this, 
Iknith  contented  himself^  in  his  good-natured, 
ea^  wi^,  with  signifying  his  disapprobatiaa  by 
gsviiig  as  a  text  for  a  theme,  on  the  Monday 
after  the  first  number  appeared,  these  words, 
teribimmt  imdocH  do$Hque,  There  were  two  or 
three  felicitooe  papers  ia  the  Mierooosm  whieh 
made  a  reputation  for  the  book;  indeed,  Eton 
haa  never  produced  men  of  more  genius  thaa 
those  who  contributed  to  it.  The  Trifler  may  ia 
general  have  been  on  a  par  with  it;  that  is  to  say, 
■either  of  them  eoold  contain  any  thing  better  in 


serious  eomposition  than  good  seboolboy's'exer- 
oises ;  but  it  had  no  lacky  hits  of  a  lighter  kind ; 
and  when  forty  numbers  bad  been  published, 
more  to  the  contentment  of  the  writers  than  of 
any  body  else,  the  volume  was  closed  and  was 
forgotten.  The  only  disgraceful  circumstance 
attending  it  was  that  a  caricature  was  put  forth, 
representing  Justice  as  weighing  the  Alicrooosm 
ai^unst  the  Trifler,  and  the  former,  with  its  au- 
thors, and  the  king  as  a  make-weight  on  their 
side,  was  made  to  kick  the  beam.  This  was 
designed  and  etched  by  James  Hook,  then  a 
junior  king's  scholar,  and  now  the  very  Reverend 
Dean  of  Worcester.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
sold  in  the  print-shops,  but  the  boys  were  ex- 
pected to  subscribe  for  it  at  a  shilling  each. 

My  first  attempt  to  appear  in  print  was  in  the 
aforesaid  Trifler.  I  composed  an  elegy  upon  my 
poor  little  sister's  death,  which  took  place  just 
at  that  time.  The  verses  were  vmtten  with  all 
sincerity  of  feeling,  for  I  was  very  deeply  afieot- 
ed;  but  that  they  were  very  bad  I  have  no  doubt ; 
indeed,  I  reoollect  enough  of  them  to  know  it. 
However,  I  sent  them  by  the  penny-post,  sign- 
ing them  with  the  letter  B. ;  and  in  the  next 
number  this  notioe  was  taken  of  the  oommnnic#- 
tioa :  **  B.'s  Elegy  must  undergo  some  altera- 
tions, a  liberty  aU  our  correspondents  must  allow 
us  to  take."  After  this  I  looked  for  its  appear- 
ance anxiously,  but  in  vain ;  for  no  further  men- 
tion wai  made  of  it,  because  no  alteration  could 
have  rendered  it  fit  for  appearance,  even  among 
the  compositions  of  elder  schoolboys.  Oliphant 
and  lus  celleagnes  never  knew  from  whence  it 
came ;  I  was  for  too  much  below  them  to  be 
suspeeted,  and,  indeed,  at  that  time,  I  was  known 
out  of  my  remove  for  nothing  but  my  curly  head. 

Curly  heads  are  not  common ;  I  dbubt  whether 
tbsy  can  be  reckoned  at  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
population  of  this  country ;  but,  luckily  for  me, 
the  present  Sir  Charles  Borrell  (old  BurreU,  as 
we  Uien  caUed  him,  a  very  good-natured  man) 
had  one  as  well  as  myself.  The  space  betweea 
Palace  Yard  and  St.  Margaret's  Churoh-yaid 
was  at  that  time  covered  with  houses.  You 
must  remember  them,  but  I  knew  all  the  laaes 
and  passages  there ;  intricate  enough  they  were, 
and  afibrded  excellent  cover,  just  in  the  most 
dangerous  part,  on  the  border,  when  we  were 
going  out  ef  bounds,  or  returning  home  from  snoh 
aa  expedition.  The  improvements  which  have 
laid  all  qpea  there  have  done  no  service  to  the 
Westminster  boys,  and  have  deprived  me  of  some 
of  the  pleasantest  jogging-places  for  memory  that 
London  used  to  contain.  In  one  of  these  pas- 
sages was  the  door  of  a  little  sohoobnaster,  whose 
andemy  was  aanounced  by  a  board  upon  the 
front  of  a  house,  cloee  to  St.  Margaret's  Church- 
yard. Some  of  the  day  beys  in  my  remove  took 
it  into  their  heads,  in  the  pride  of  Westminster, 
to  aanoy  this  academician  by  beating  up  his 
quarters,  and  one  day  I  joined  in  the  party. 
The  sport  vras  to  see  him  saUy  with  a  cane  in 
his  hand,  and  to  witness  the  admiratkm  of  his 
own  subjects  at  our  audacity.  He  comf^ained 
at  last,  as  he  had  good  cause,  to  Vincent;  but 
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no  saspicion  fell  or  conld  fall  upon  the  real  par- 
ties ;  for  it  so  was,  that  the  three  or  four  ring- 
leaders in  these  regular  rows  were  in  every  re- 
^>ect  some  of  the  best  boys  in  the  school,  and 
the  very  last  to  whom  any  saoh  pranks  would 
have  been  iropated.  The  only  indication  he 
could  give  was  that  one  of  the  culprits  was  a 
curly-headed  fellow.  One  evening,  a  little  to 
my  amusement,  and  not  a  little  to  my  conster- 
nation, I  heard  old  Burrell  say  that  Vincent  had 
just  sent  for  him,  and  taxed  him  with  making  a 
row  at  a  schoolmaster's  in  St  Margaret's  Church- 
yard, and  would  hardly  believe  the  protestations  of 
innocence,  which  he  reiterated  with  an  oath  when 
he  told  the  story,  and  which  I  very  well  knew  to 
be  sincere.  It  was  his  curly  head,  he  said,  that 
brought  him  into  suspicion.  I  kept  my  own  coun- 
sel, and  did  not  go  near  the  academy  again. 

At  a  public  school  you  know  something  of 
every  boy  in  your  own  boarding  house  and  in 
your  own  form ;  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
those  in  your  own  remove  (which  at  Westminster 
means  half  a  form) ;  and  your  intimacies  are  such 
as  choice  may  make  from  these  chances  of  juxta- 
position. All  who  aro  above  you  you  know  by 
sight  and  by  character,  if  they  have  any :  to 
have  none  indicates  an  easy  temper,  inclined 
rather  to  good  than  evil.  Of  those  who  are  be- 
low you,  unless  they  are  in  the  same  house,  you 
are  acquainted  with  very  few,  even  by  name. 
The  number,  however,  of  those  virith  whom  you 
are  more  or  less  brought  in  contact,  is  such,  Uiat 
aiter-life  seldom  or  never  affords  another  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  so  many  persons  so  well,  and 
forming  so  fair  an  estimate  of  human  nature.  Is 
that  estimate  a  Ikvorable  one?  and  what  says 
my  own  experience?  Of  the  three  hundred 
boys  who  were  my  cotemporaries  during  four 
years  (about  fifty,  perhaps,  being  changed  annual- 
ly), there  were  very  few  upon  whose  countenance 
^Nature  had  set  her  best  testimonials.  I  oan  call 
to  mind  only  one  wherein  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual expression  were  in  perfect  accord  of  ex- 
cellence, and  bad  full  effect  given  them  by  the 
features  which  they  illuminated.  Those  who 
bore  the  stamp  of  reprobation,  if  I  may  venture 
to  use  a  term  which  is  to  be  abhorred,  were  cer- 
tainly more  in  number,  but  not  numerous.  The 
great  majority  were  of  a  kind  to  be  whatever 
circumstances  might  make  them;  clay  in  the 
potter's  hand,  more  or  less  fine ;  and  as  it  is  fit- 
ting that  such  subjects  should  be  conformed  to 
the  world's  fashion  and  the  world's  uses,  a  pub- 
lic school  was  best  for  them.  But  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  low  pursuits  and  low  vices,  such 
schools  are  fatal.  They  are  nurseries,  abo,  for 
tyranny  and  brutality.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand, 
good  is  to  be  acquired  there,  which  can  be  at- 
tained in  no  other  course  of  education. 

Of  my  own  cotemporaries  there,  a  fair  pro- 
portion have  filled  that  phioe  and  maintained  that 
character  in  the  world  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  indications  of  their  boyhood. 
Some  have  manifested  talents  which  were  com- 
pletely latent  at  that  time ;  and  others  who  put 
forth  a  fair  blossom  have  produced  no  fruit.   But, 
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generally  speaking,  in  most  instances  where  I 
have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  the  man  has 
been  what  the  boy  promised,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  Cumberland,  offered  to  be. 

Our  boarding  house  was  under  the  tyranny 
of  W.  F .  He  was,  in  Westminster  lan- 
guage, a  great  beast ;  that  is,  in  plain  truth,  a 
great  brute — as  great  a  one  as  ever  went  upon 
two  legs.  But  Uiere  are  two  sorts  of  human 
brutes — those  who  partake  of  wolf-nature  or  of 
pig-nature,  and  F  was  of  the  better  breed, 

if  it  be  better  to  be  wolfish  than  swinish.  He 
would  have  made  a  good  prize-fighter,  a  good 
buccaneer,  or,  in  the  days  of  CoDur  de  Lion  or 
of  my  Cid,  a  good  knight,  to  have  cut  dovna  the 
misbelievers  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  hearty 
good  will.  Every  body  feared  and  hated  him ; 
and  yet  it  was  universally  feh  that  he  saved  the 
house  from  the  tyranny  of  a  greater  beast  than 

himself.     This  was  a  fellow  by  name  B ^ 

who  was  mean  and  malicious,  which  F was 

not.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him ;  his 
name  has  not  appeared  in  the  Tyburn  Calendar, 
which  was  the  only  place  to  look  for  it ;  and  if 
he  has  been  hanged,  it  must  have  been  under  an 
cUiatf  an  observation  which  is  frequently  made 
when  he  is  spoken  of  by  his  sohoolfeUows.     He 

and  F were  of  an  age  and  standing,  the 

giants  of  the  house,  but  F was  the  braver, 

and  did  us  the  good  office  of  keeping  him  in  or- 
der.    They  hated  each  other  cordially,  and,  the 

evening  before  we  were  rid  of  "  Butcher  B ," 

F gave  the  whole  house  the  great  satis&c- 

tion  of  giving  him  a  good  thrashing. 

It  was  so  obviously  nnpossible  to  put  Latin  and 
Greek  into  F  ^  at  either  end,  even  if  there 
had  been  any  use  in  so  doing,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  at  it.  The  Greek  alphabet  he  must 
have  known ;  but  he  could  have  knovna  nothing 
more  of  Greek,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  thing  else, 
than  just  to  qualify  him  for  being  crammed  to 
pass  muster,  at  passing  from  one  form  to  another ; 
and  so  he  was  float^  up  to  the  Shell,  beyond 
which  the  tide  carried  no  one.  He  never  did  an 
exercise  for  himself  of  any  kind ;  they  were  done 
by  deputy,  whom  the  fist  appointed ;  and,  after 
a  while,  it  was  my  ill  fortune  to  be  promoted  to 
that  ofiice.  My  orders  were  that  the  exercises 
must  always  be  bad  enough;  and  bad  enough 
they  were.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  habit  of 
writing  bad  Latin  for  him  spoiled  me  for  writing 
it  well,  when,  in  process  of  time,  I  had  exercises 
of  the  same  kind  to  compose  in  my  own  person. 
It  was  a  great  deliverance  when  he  left  school. 
I  saw  him  once  afterward,  in  the  High  Street  at 
Oxford.  He  recognized  me  instantly,  stopped 
roe,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  we  had 
been  old  friends,  and  said,  *^  I  hear  you  became 
a  devilish  fine  fellow  after  I  left,  and  used  to  row 
Dodd  (the  usher  of  the  house)  famously  1"  The 
look  and  the  manner  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken  I  remember  perfectly;  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  because  he  died  soon  afterward,  and 
little  as  it  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  was 
something  in  his  death  whioh  excited  a  certain 
degree  of  respect  as  well  as  pity.     He  went  into 
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the  army,  and  perished  in  oar  miserable  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo,  where,  by  patting  himself 
forward  on  all  occasions  of  service,  and  especially 
by  exerting  himself  in  dragging  cannon  when 
the  soldiers  were  aneqaal  to  the  fatigae,  he 
brought  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  literally  fell  a 
fictim  to  a  generosity  and  good-natore  which  he 
had  never  been  supposed  to  possess. 

That  fever  proved  fatal  to  a  good  many  of  my 
Westminster  schoolfellows,  who,  some  of  them 
because  they  were  fit  for  the  army,  and  others 
because  they  were  fit  for  nothing  eke,  took  to 
that  profession  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Rather  a  large  proportion  of 
them  perished  in  the  West  Indies.  "  Who  the 
devil  would  have  thought  of  my  baiying  old 
Blair !"  was  the  exclamation  of  one  who  re- 
turned, and  who  of  the  two  might  better  have 
been  buried  there  himself.  Blair  was  a  cousin 
of  the  present  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  and  I  was 
as  intimate  with  him  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
with  one  who  boarded  in  another  house,  though 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  a  boy 
in  the  whole  school  more  thoroughly  unlike  my- 
self in  every  thing,  except  in  temper.  He  was, 
as  Lord  Lonsdale  told  me,  a  spoiled  child — ^idle, 
careless,  fond  of  dogs  and  horses,  of  hunting  rats, 
baiting  badgers,  and,  above  all,  of  driving  stage- 
ooaches.  But  there  was  a  jovial  hilarity,  a  per- 
petual flow  of  easy  good  spirits,  a  sunshine  of 
good  humor  upon  his  countenance,  and  a  merri- 
ment in  his  eye,  which  bring  him  often  to  my ' 
mind,  and  always  make  me  &ink  of  him  with  a ' 
great  deal  of  kindness.  He  was  remarkably  fat, 
and  might  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  Bacchus, 
or  of  Bacchus's  groom ;  but  he  was  active  withal. 

Blair  spent  one  summer  holidays  vrith  his 
mother,  Lady  Mary,  at  Spa,  and  used  to  amuse 
me  greatly  by  his  accounts  of  the  place  and  the 
people,  and  the  delight  of  traveling  abroad,  but, ! 
above  all,  by  his  description  of  the  French  pos- 
tiUions.  He  had  brought  back  a  postillion's 
whip,  having  learned  to  crack  it  in  perfection ;  * 
and  that  French  flogger,  as  he  called  it,  did  all ! 
his  exercises  for  him ;  for  if  Marsden,  whom  he  . 
had  nominated  to  the  office  of  secretary  for  this 
department,  ever  demurred  when  his  services 
were  required,  crack  went  the  French  flogger,  | 
and  the  sound  of  what  he  never  felt  produced 
prompt  obedience.  The  said  Marsden  was  a 
person  who  could  have  poured  out  Latin  verses, 
such  as  they  were,  with  as  much  facility  as  an 
Italian  in^ovitatore  performs  his  easier  task.  I 
beard  enough  about  Spa,  at  that  time,  to  make 
me  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  place ;  and  when 
I  went  thither,  after  my  first  visit  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  it  was  more  for  the  sake  of  poor  Blair 
than  for  any  other  reason.  Poor  fellow,  the  yel- 
low fever  made  short  work  with  his  plethoric 
frame,  when  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  only  station  that  he  would 
thoroughly  have  become  would  have  been  that 
o(  abbot  in  some  snug  Benedictine  abbey,  where 
the  rule  was  comfortably  relaxed.  In  such  a 
station,  where  the  habit  would  jast  have  imposed 
the  restraint  he  needed,  he  would  have  made 


monks,  tenants,  dependents,  and  guests  all  as 
happy  as  indulgence,  easy  good-nature,  and 
hearty  hospitality  could  make  them.  As  it  was, 
flesh  of  a  better  grain  never  went  to  the  land- 
orabs,  largely  as  in  those  days  they  were  fed. 

There  was  another  person  in  the  remove,  who, 
when  he  allowed  himself  time  for  such  idle  en^ 
tertainment,  was  as  fond  of  Blair's  conversation 
as  I  was  (our  intercourse  with  him  was  only 
during  school  hours),  but  to  whom  I  was  attach- 
ed by  sympathies  of  a  better  kind.  This  was 
William  Bean,  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Cam- 
berwell,  from  which  place  he  walked  every  day 
to  school,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  to 
and  fro.  He  had  a  little  of  the  Cockney  pronun- 
ciation, for  which  Blair  used  to  laugh  at  him 
and  mimio  him.  His  appearance  was  odd,  as 
well  as  remarkable,  and  made  the  worse  by  his 
dress.  One  day,  when  he  had  gone  into  the 
boarding  house  with  me,  Dickenson  (the  pres- 
ent member  for  Somersetshire,  a  good-natured 
man)  came  into  the  room,  and,  fixing  hb  eyes 
upon  him,  exclaimed,  with  genuine  surprise, 
"  O  you  cursed  quiz,  what  is  your  name  ?"  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  with  my  two  most  inti- 
mate associates  (Combe  and  Lambe)  I  had  been 
taking  a  long  ramble  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river,  we  met  Bean  somewhere  near  the  Ele- 
phant and  Castle,  returning  home  from  a  visit, 
in  his  Sunday's  suit  of  dittos,  and  in  a  cooked 
bat  to  boot.  However  contented  he  might  have 
been  in  this  costume,  I  believe  that,  rather  than 
have  been  seen  in  it  by  us,  he  would  have  been 
glad  if  the  earth  had  opened,  and  he  could  have 
gone  down  for  five  minutes  to  Eorab,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  However,  the  next  morning,  when 
he  threw  himself  upon  our  mercy,  and  entreated 
that  we  would  not  say  that  we  had  met  him  in 
a  cock  and  pinch^  my  companions  promised  him, 
as  willingly  as  I  did,  to  be  silent. 

With  this  i^uizzical  appearance,  there  were 
in  Bean's  swarthy  face  and  in  his  dark  eyes  the 
strongest  indications  of  a  clear  intellect,  a  steady 
mind,  and  an  excellent  heart,  all  which  he  had 
in  perfection.  He  had  been  placed  at  Westmin- 
ster in  the  hope  of  his  getting  into  college ;  but, 
being  a  day  scholar,  and  having  no  connections 
acquainted  with  the  school,  he  had  not  been  put 
in  the  way  of  doing  this,  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  what  is  called  itanding  <aU,  while  all 
the  other  candidates  were  in  the  usual  manner 
crammed  by  their  helps.  Bean  stood  alotae,  with- 
out assistance,  and  consequently  failed.  Had 
the  mode  of  examination  been  what  it  ought  to 
be,  a  fair  trial  of  capacity  and  diligence,  in  which 
no  cramming  was  allowed,  his  success  would 
have  been  certain ;  and  had  he  gone  off  from 
Westminster  to  either  university,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  there.  Every  thing  might  have 
been  expected  from  him  that  conld  result  from 
the  best  capacity  and  the  best  conduct.  But  he 
failed,  and  was  immediately  taken  from  school 
to  learn  his  father's  profession.  I  had  too  sin- 
cere a  regard  for  him  to  lose  sight  of  him  thus, 
and  several  times,  in  summer  afternoons,  when 
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tke  time  allowed,  walked  to  Camberwell  Green 
just  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  him,  and  hur- 
ry back  y  and  this  I  continued  to  do  as  long  as 
I  remained  at  Westminster. 

In  1797  or  1798,  he  stopped  me  one  day  in 
the  street,  saying  he  did  not  wonder  that  I  shoold 
have  passed  without  reoogitizing  him,  for  he  had 
had  the  yellow  fever  three  times,  and,  not  having 
long  recovered,  still  bore  strong  vestiges  of  it  in 
his  complexion.  He  had  gone  into  the  army  in 
his  professional  line,  and  had  just  then  returned 
from  the  West  Indies.  I  never  saw  him  more^ 
but,  going  along  Camberwell  Green  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  seeing  the  name  still  over  the 
door,  I  went  in  and  Inquired  for  him  of  his  broth- 
er, who  immediately  remembered  my  name,  and 
told  me  that  William  had  been  doing  well  in  tke 
East  Indies,  and  that  they  soon  hoped  for  his  re- 
turn ;  upon  which  I  left  a  message  for  him,  to 
be  oommnnioated  in  their  next  letjter,  and  my 
direction,  whenever  he  might  arrive.  Shortly 
after  this  I  became  acquainted  with  poor  Nash, 
whose  father's  house  was  nearly  opposite  to 
Bean's }  and,  to  my  great  pleasure,  I  found  that 
Nash  knew  him  wel^  had  seen  him  at  Bombay, 
and  spoke  of  him  as  having  proved  just  such  a 
man  as  I  should  have  expected,  that  is,  of  ster- 
ling sense  and  sterling  worth.  You  may  imag- 
ine how  I  waft  shocked  at  learning  subsequent- 
ly, through  the  same  channel,  what  had  been 
his  fate.  Tidings  had  been  received,  that,  gong 
somewhere  by  sea  (about  Malacca,  I  think)  upon 
a  short  passage,  with  money  for  his  regiment,  of 
which  he  acted  as  paymaster  at  that  time,  for 
the  sake  of  that  money  he  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Malay  boatmen. 

He  had  saved  about  d65000  or  c£6000,  which 


he  left  to  his  mother,  an  unhappy  and  unworthy 
woman,  who  had  forsaken  her  family,  but  still 
retained  a  strong  afieotion  for  this  eldest  son, 
and  wished,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  withdraw 
him  from  his  father.  With  that  view  she  came 
one  day  to  Westminster,  and  waited  in  the  clois- 
ters to  waylay  him  when  the  school  was  over. 
A  scene  ensued  which  was  truly  distressing  to 
those  who  felt  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  he  Sew 
firom  her,  and  both  were  so  much  agitated  as  to 
act  and  speak  as  if  there  had  been  no  spectators. 
I  was  not  present,  but  what  I  heard  of  it  strength- 
ened my  regard  for  him ;  and  I  had  his  situation 
with  respect  to  his  mother  in  my  mind  whea 
certain  passages  in  Roderick  were  written. 

Dr.  PincMand  has  mentioned  him  with  respect 
in  his  notes  on  the  West  Indies,  as  one  of  the 
assistants  in  some  military  hospital  in  which  the 
doctor  was  employed.  I  was  pleased  at  meeting 
with  this  brief  and  incidental  notice  of  his  name 
while  he  was  yet  living,  though  with  a  melan- 
eholy  feeling  tkaX  the  abler  man  was  in  the  subor- 
dinate station.  That  brief  notice  is  the  only  me- 
morial of  one  who,  if  he  had  not  been  thus  misera- 
bly[cut  off,  would  probably  have  left  some  durable 
monument  of  himself;  for,  during  twenty  years 
of  service  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  he  had  seen 
much,  and  I  have  never  known  any  man  who 
would  more  certainly  have  seen  things  in  the 
right  point  of  view,  morally  as  well  as  intellect- 
u^ly.  Had  he  returned,  I  diould  have  invited 
him  hither,  and  he  would  have  come.  We 
should  have  met  like  men  who  had  answered 
each  other's  expectations,  and  whom  years  and 
various  fortunes,  instead  of  alienating,  had  drawn 
nearer  in  heart  and  in  mind.  That  meeting 
wMl  take  place  in  a  better  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOL    PRIXIfDSHIPS THB    FLAOSLLAlfT  — - 18 

COMPXLLXD  to  LEAVE  WKSTMINSTXE — WEBCK 
OT  HIS  father's  AFFAIE8  AND  HIS  DEATH-— IS 
BE  FUSED  ADMITTANCE  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH, 
AND  ENTERS  AT  BALIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD- 
COLLEGE  LIFE— HIS  STUDIES— PHILOSOPHIC- 
AL SPECULATIONS EXCURSION  TO  HEREFORD- 
SHIRE  ^VISIT    TO    BRIXTON JOAN    OF   ARC 

RETURN  TO  BRISTOL LETTERS  ON  A  UNI- 
TE R8ITT  UFE,  ETC. FITS    OF    DB8PONDBNCT 

POETRT  AND  PHILOSOPHY MR.  LOYEL 

AMERICA NUMBER    OF    VERSES    DESTROYED 

AND  PRESERVED-— A.D.  1791-1793. 

My  father  has  entered  so  folly  into  the  histo- 
nr  of  his  family  and  the  details  of  his  early  hfe, 
that  it  is  only  needful  for  me  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  where  he  has  laid  it 
down.  I  can  not,  however,  bnt  regret  that  he 
had  not  at  least  completed  the  acooont  of  his 
schoolboy  days,  and  given  as  a  little  more  in- 
sight into  the  coarse  of  his  studies,  feelings,  and 
opinions  at  that  period,  and  also  into  the  origin 
of  those  more  lasting  fiiendsfaips  he  formed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Westminster. 

Bat,  while  it  may  justly  be  regretted  that  he 
has  not  carried  down  hu  autobiography  to  a 
later  date,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  found  the  task  becoming  more  difficult  and 
more  painfal.  Recollections  must  have  crowded 
upon  his  mind  almost  faster  than  he  could  ar- 
range and  relate  them  (as  we  perceive  they  had 
alr^idy  done,  from  the  many  oollat^ral  hi^ries 
into  which  he  has  diverged),  and  he  was  coming 
to  that  period  of  his  life  which  of  all  others  it 
would  have  been  most  difficult  for  him  accurately 
to  record.  He  had,  indeed,  in  early  life,  often 
contemplated  "  writing  the  history  of  his  own 
mind,"  and  had  imagined  that  it  woold  be  the 
most  pleasing  and  the  most  profitable  task  he 
coald  engage  in ;  but  he  probably  found  it  was 
more  agroeable  in  anticipation  than  in  reali^, 
and  when  once  the  thread  was  broken  he  seems 
neither  to  have  found  time  nor  inoKnation  to  re- 


He  has  spoken  of  his  early  Westminster  ao- 
qnaintnnoes,  but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  two 
chief  friendships  he  formed  there,  apparently  not 


having  oome  to  the  time  when  they  had  oom* 
menoed :  these  were  with  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn, 
and  Mr.  Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford  (late  of  the 
Exchequer),  with  whom  he  seems  at  school  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  intioiaoy,  and 
who  ooBtinaed  throogh  life  among  his  most  val* 
uable  friends.  That  even  long  prior  to  his  going 
to  Westminster  he  had  foond  lus  chi^  jdeasore 
in  his  pen,  and  that  be  had  both  read  and  writ- 
ten kucgely,  he  has  himself  reeorded,  and  he  has 
also  mentioned  his  having  made  an  ansuocessful 
attempt  to  obtain  admission  for  one  of  his  youth* 
ful  compositions  in  a  Westminster  Magasine  call- 
ed'' The  Trifler,"  which  appears  to  have  had  only 
a  brief  existence.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  found  an  opportunity  of  making  his  first 
essay  in  print,  which  proved  not  a  little  unfortn- 
nate  in  its  results.  Having  attained  the  upper 
classes  of  the  sohod,  in  conjunction  with  several 
of  his  more  particular  friends,  he  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  entitled  "The  Flagellant,"  whioh 
reached  only  nine  nnmbers,  when  a  saroastio  at- 
tack upon  corporeal  pumshment,  as  then  infiioted, 
it  seems,  somewhat  unsparingly  at  Westminster, 
roused  the  wrath  of  Dr.  Vincent,  the  head  mas- 
ter, who  immediately  commenced  a  prosecotion 
for  libel  against  the  publisher. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  harsh  and  extraor- 
dinary proceeding,  for  the  master's  authority,  ju- 
diciously exerdseid,  might  surely  have  oontrcjled 
or  stopped  the  pnblioation;  neither  was  there 
any  thing  in  the  paper  itself  whioh  ought  to  have 
made  a  wise  man  angry.  Like  most  of  the  oth- 
ers, it  is  merely  a  schoolboy's  imitation  of  a  pa- 
per in  the  Spectator  or  Rambler.  A  letter  of 
comphiint  fh>in  an  unfortunate  victim  to  the  rod 
is  siqjposed  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  pre- 
vious numbers,  and  the  writer  now  comments  on 
this,  and  enters  into  a  dissertation  on  fiogging 
with  various  quotations,  ascribing  its  invention 
to  the  author  of  all  evil.  The  signature  was  a 
feigned  one;  but  my  father  immediately  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  vnriter,  and  rehiotantly 
apc^iied.  The  doctor's  wrath,  however,  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  schocrf. 

Having  quitted  Westminster  under  these  un- 
toward circamstances  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1792,  he  remained  until  the  close  of  it,  as 
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Qsiia],  with  bis  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  in  the  College 
Green,  Bristol ;  and  there,  partly  firom  want  of 
regular  employment  and  society,  partly  from  his 
naturally  excitable  disposition,  we  find  him  in 
every  imaginable  mood  of  mind,  now  giving  way 
to  fits  of  despondency,  revolving  first  one  scheme 
of  (nture  life  and  then  another,  and  again  bright- 
ening up  under  the  influence  of  a  buoyant  and 
happy  temper,  continually  writing  verses,  and 
eager  again  to  come  before  the  public  as  an  au- 
thor, despite  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  first 
attempt. 

'^  The  Flagellant  is  gone,^'  he  writes  at  this 
tune  to  his  schoolfellow  and  coadjutor  in  that 
luckless  undertaking,  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford ; 
"  still,  however,  I  think  that  our  joint  produc- 
tions may  acquire  some  credit.  The  sooner  we 
have  a  volume  published,  the  better :  *  The  Med- 
ley,' *The  Hodge-podge,*  *The  What-do-you- 
oall-it,'  or,  to  retain  our  old  plan, '  Monastic  Lu- 
cubrations ;'  any  of  these,  or  any  better  you  may 
propose,  will  do.  Shall  we  dedicate  to  Envy, 
Hatred,  and  Malice,  and  all  Uncharitableness  ? 
Powerful  arbitrators  of  the  minds  of  men,  who 
have  already  honored  us  with  your  marked  at- 
tention, ye  who  can  convert  innocence  into  trea- 
son, and,  shielded  by  the  arm  of  power,  remain 
secure,  &c.,  &c.,  ko. ;  or  shall  we  dedicate  it  to 
the  doctor,  or  to  the  devil,  or  to  the  king,  or  to 
ourselves  ?  Gentlemen,  to  you  in  whose  breasts 
neither  envy  nor  malice  can  find  a  place,  who 
will  not  be  biased  by  the  clamors  of  popular 
prejudice,  nor  stoop  to  the  authority  of  igno- 
rance and  power,  &c.,  &c.  I 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  publish 
t  pretty  soon  ;  it  will  be  at  least  four  months  be- 
*  /ore  we  can  prepare  it  for  the  press,  and,  surely, 
by  that  time  we  may  venture  again  upon  the 
world. 

" We  have  ▼eatured, 

Like  little  wanton  boyi  Siiat  iwim  on  bladden^ 
I         These  last  nine  nnmbera  In  a  aea  of  slory, 

!Bat  far  above  our  depth ;  the  hlgfa-b&wn  babUo 
At  length  burst  under  us,  and  now  has  left  us 
(Yet  smartiog  from  the  rod  of  persecution 
Though  yet  unwearied)  to  the  merciless  rage 
Of  the  rude  sea  that  swallowed  Number  Five.** 

These  boyish  schemes,  however,  were  not  to 
be  carried  into  efl*ect ;  and  "  the  wreck  of  his  fa- 
ther's aflairs,"  to  which  he  has  alluded  in  the 
Autobiography,  taking  place  at  this  time,  he 
was  occupied  for  a  while  by  some  of  the  more 
painful  realities  of  life.  **  Since  my  last,"  ho 
writes  again  to  Mr.  Bedford,  "  I  have  been  con- 


swer  and  a  refusal.  Fortunately,  my  aunt  had 
prevented  the  necessity ;  but  her  goodness  does 
not  extenuate  his  unnatural  parsimony.  He  is 
single,  and  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  XlOOjOOO,  without  a  child  to  provide  for. 
That  part  of  his  fortune  which  he  inherited  must 
one  day  be  mine ;  it  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to 
despise  the  world  and  live  independent.'^* 

But  his  father's  health  was  now  completely 
broken  by  his  misfortunes :  he  sank  rapidly }  and 
my  father,  having  gone  up  to  matriculate  at  Ox- 
ford, was  only  recalled  in  time  to  follow  him  to 
the  grave. 

It  had  been  intended  that  he  should  enter  at 
Christ  Church,  and  his  name  had  been  put  down 
there  for  some  time ;  but  the  dean  (Cyril  Jack- 
son), having  heard  of  the  aflair  of  the  Flagel- 
lant, refused  to  admit  him,  doubtless  supposing 
he  would  prove  a  troublesome  and  di^Lfiected 
under-graduate,  and  little  dreaming  the  time 
would  come  when  the  University  would  be  proud 
to  bestow  on  him  her  highest  honors. 

Having  been  rejected  at  Christ  Church,  he 
entered  at  Ballol  College,t  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Miss  Tyler's,  to  remain  there  till  the 
time  when  his  residence  at  Oxford  should  com- 
mence. The  following  letter  will  illustrate  suf- 
ficiently his  character  at  this  period. 

To  Orotvenor  C.  Bed/or^  Esq. 
(With  a  rude  sketch  of  a  church.) 

'^  Nor.  20^  1793. 
"  My  DiAE  Bedford, 
"  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  surprised  at  my 
sending  a  church  neither  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  design  nor  neatness  of  execution.  Waiving, 
however,  all  apologies  for  either,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed at  some  future  time  to  visit  the  *  Verdan'. 
House'  of  your  friend  when  he  shall  be  at  sup- 
per— ^  not  when  he  eats,  but  when  he  is  eaten' 
— ^you  will  find  it  on  the  other  side  of  this  iden- 
tical church.  The  very  covering  of  the  vault 
afibrds  as  striking  an  emblem  of  mortality  aA 
would  even  the  moldering  tenant  of  the  tomb* 
Yesterday,  I  know  not  from  what  strange  hu- 
mor, I  visited  it  for  the  second  time  in  my  life  r 
the  former  occasion  was  mournful,  and  no  earth- 
ly consideration  shall  ever  draw  me  there  upon 
a  like.  My  pilgrimage  yesterday  was  merely 
the  result  of  a  meditating  moment  when  philos- 
ophy had  flattered  itself  into  apathy.  I  am  re- 
ally astonished  when  I  reflect  upon  the  indiffer- 
jence  with  which  I  so  minutely  surveyed  the  heav- 
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ward  Hills  tbere  sleep  forever.  I  send  the  ep- 
itaph which,  at  present,  is  inscribed  upon  one  of 
the  cankered  sides ;  perhaps  the  production  of 
some  one  of  my  forefathers,  who  possessed  more 
piety  than  poetry : 

•«  *  Farewell  dii*  world 
With  aU  Its  Vaidtr : 
We  hope,  tbnragh  Chrlat^ 
To  live  eternally.' 

"Yoa  have  the  exact  orthograi^y,  and  tiie 
inscription  will  probaUy  cover  the  remains  of 
ooe  who  has  written  so  much  for  others,  and 
most  be  content  with  so  huitible  an  epitaph  him- 
self unless  you  will  fomish  him  with  one  more 
characteristical. 

'^  Were  you  to  walk  over  the  village  (Ashton) 
with  me,  yon  would,  like  me,  be  tempted  to  re- 
pine that  I  have  no  earthly  mansion  here*— it  is 
the  most  enchanting  spot  that  nature  can  pro- 
dace.  My  rambles  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent were  it  not  for  certain  refleoljons,  not  al- 
together of  a  pleasant  nature,  which  always  re- 
cur. I  can  not  wander  like  a  stranger  over 
lands  which  once  were  my  forefathers',  nor  pass 
tiiose  doors  which  are  now  no  more  opeia,  with- 
out feeling  emotions  altogether  inconsistent  with 
pleasure  and  irreooocilable  with  the  indiflferenoe 
of  philoeophy. 

"What  is  there,  Bedford,  contained  in  that 
word  of  such  mighty  virtue  ?  It  has  been  sound- 
ed in  the  ear  of  common  sense  till  it  is  deafened 
and  overpowered  with  the  clamor.  Artifice  and 
Tsnity  have  reared  up  the  pageant,  science  has 
adorned  it,  and  the  multitude  have  beheld  at  a 
distance  and  adored.  It  lb  applied  indiscrimin- 
ately to  vice  and  virtue,  to  the  exalted  ideas  of 
Socrates,  the  metaphysical  charms  of  Plato,  the 
firigid  maxims  of  Aristotle,  the  unfeeling  dictates 
of  the  Stoics,  and  the  disciples  of  the  defamed 
Epicurus.  Rousseau  was  called  a  philosopher 
while  he  possessed  sensibility  the  most  poignant. 
Voltaire  was  dignified  with  the  name  when  he 
deserved  the  blackest  stigma  from  every  man  of 
principle.  Whence  all  this  seeming  absurdity? 
or  why  should  reason  be  dazzled  by  the  name 
when  she  can  not  but  perceive  its  imbecility  ? 

"  So  £eu*  I  wrote  last  night ;  upon  running,  it 
over,  I  think  you  will  fiwcy  you  have  a  rhapso- 
dy for  the  Flagellant  instead  of  a  letter ;  and, 
really,  had  I  continued  it  in  the  same  mood,  it 
would  hare  been  little  different.  If  I  had  any 
knowledge  of  drawing,  I  would  send  you  some 
of  the  most  pleasing  views  you  can  conceive, 
whether  rural,  mehmcholy,  pleasing,  or  grand. 
At  some  future  period  I  hope  to  show  you  the 
phice,  and  you  will  then  judge  whether  I  have 

praised  it  too  lavishly In  the  course  of 

next  summer  the  Duke  of  Portland  will  be  in- 
stalled at  Oxford :  the  spectacle  is  only  inferior 
to  a  coronation.  I  have  rooms  there,  and  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  ofier  them  to  you. 
We  are  permittod  to  have  men  in  college  upon 
the  occasion:  the  whole  University  makes  up 
the  procession.  It  will  be  worth  seeing,  as  per- 
haps coronations,  like  the  secular  games,  will 
soon  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 


"  Within  this  half  hovir  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter frcm  my  uncle  at  Lisbon,  chiefly  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  I  have  been  much  employed  upon 
since  March  1.  I  will  show  it  you  when  we 
meet.  It  is  such  as  I  expected  from  one  who 
has  been  to  me  more  than  a  |mrent— iwithout  as- 
perity, without  reproaches.  ....  To-morrow  I 
answer  it,  and,  as  he  has  desired,  send  him  the 
Flagellant.  I  then  hope  to  drop  the  subject  for- 
ever in  this  world;  in  the  next  all  hearts  are 
open,  and  no  man's  intentions  are  hid. 

"  I  can  now  tell  you  one  of  the  uses  of  philos- 
ophy :  it  teaches  us  to  search  for  applause  from 
within,  and  to  despise  the  flattery  and  the  abuse 
of  the  world  alike ;  to  attend  only  to  an  inward 
monitor ;  to  be  superior  to  fortune :  why,  then, 
is  the  name  so  prostituted  ?  Do  give  me  a  lec- 
ture upon  philosophy,  and  teach  me  how  to  be- 
come a  philosopher.  The  title  is  pretty,  and 
surely  the  {^osophio  S.  would  sound  as  well  as 
the  pliilo8(^)hic  Hume  or  the  philosopher  of  Fer« 
ney.  Would  it  not  be  as  truly  f4;>plied  ?  I  am 
loth  to  part  with  my  poor  Flagellants ;  they  have 
cost  me  very  dear,  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  see 
them  more.*  One  copy  ought  to  be  preserved, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  inventions  of  future 
malice.     Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  idleness  ? 

"R.  SoUTHKT. 

"  P.S.— If  I  can  one  day  have  the  honor  of 
writing  ajfter  my  name  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
that  will  be  the  extent  of  my  preferment.  Some- 
times I  am  tempted  to  think  that  I  was  sent  into 
this  world  for  a  difi*erent  employment ;  but,  as 
the  play  says,  beware  of  the  beast  that  has  three 
legs.  Now,  Bedford,  as  you  might  long  puzzle 
to  discover  the  genus  of  the  beast,  know  that  his 
grasp  is  always  mortal ;  that,  in  short  (here  fol- 
lows a  sketch) .  But,  as  that  drawing  wants  ex- 
planation as  mueh,  if  not  more,  than  the  descrip- 
tion, know  it  is — the  gallows. 

"  About  the  17th  of  January  I  began  my  res- 
idence at  Oxford,  where  the  prime  of  my  life  is 
to  pass  in  acquiring  knowledge,  which,  when  I 
begin  to  have  some  ideas  of,  it  will  be  cut  short 
by  the  doctor,  who  levels  all  ranks  and  degrees. 
Is  it  not  rather  disgraceful,  at  the  moment  when 
Europe  is  on  fire  with  fireedom — ^when  man  and 
monarch  are  contending — to  sit  and  study  Eu- 
clid or  Hugo  Grotius  ?  As  Pindar  says,  a  good 
button-maker  is  spoiled  in  making  a  kmg ;  what 
will  be  spoiled  when  I  am  made  a  fellow  of  Ba- 
liol ?  That  question  I  can  not  resolve.  I  can 
only  say  I  have  spoiled  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
you  fifteen  minutes  in  reading  it. 

"  N.B. — If  you  do  not  soon  answer  it,  you 
will  spoil  my  temper.'* 

My  ftather  went  up  to  reside  at  Baliol  in  Jan- 
uary, 1793,  being  at  this  time  ill  suited  to  a  col- 
lege life  both  by  his  feelings  and  opinions.  "  My 
prepossessions,'*  he  writes,  "are  not  very  favor- 

*  Thif  proTed  to  be  the  caae :  he  never  MW^the  latter  ■ 
numberf  of  tho  Flagellant  again.  Mr.  HUI  preaerved  the 
copy  which  had  been  sent  to  nim,  but  in  after  years  kept  it 
carefully  from  ray  father's  knowledge,  Chinking  he  would 
destroy  it  This  copy  is  now  before  me,  and  is,  perhaps, 
tfie  only  one  in  existence. 
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able.  I  expect  to  meet  with  pedantry,  preja- 
dice,  and  aristooraoy,  from  all  which,  good  Lord, 
deliver  poor  Robert  Southey."*  And  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival :  "  Behold  me,  my 
friend,  entered  under  the  banners  of  science  or 
stupidity— which  yon  please— «nd,  like  a  rocroit 
got  sober,  looking  to  the  days  that  aie  past,  and 
feeling  something  like  regret.  Would  you  think 
it  possible  that  l£e  wise  founders  of  an  English 
university  should  forbid  us  to  wear  boots  ?t 
What  matters  it  whether  I  study  in  shoes  or 
boots  ?  to  me  it  is  matter  of  indifierence ;  but 
folly  so  ridiculous  puts  me  out  of  conceit  with 
the  whole.  When  the  foundation  is  bad,  the. 
febric  must  be  weak.  None  of  my  friends  are 
yet  arrived,  and  as  for  oommon  acquaintance,  I 
do  not  wish  for  them>  Solitude  I  do  not  dislike, 
for  I  fear  it  not ;  but  there  is  a  certain  demon 
called  Reflection  that  accompanies  it,  whose  ar- 
rows,  though  they  rankle  not  with  the  poison  of 
gnih,  are  yet  pointed  by  mdanoholy.  I  feel 
myself  entered  upon  a  new  scene  of  life,  and, 
whatever  the  generality  of  Oxonians  oonceive^  it 
appears  to  me  a  very  serious  one.  Four  years 
hence  I  am  to  be  called  into  orders,  and  during 
that  time  (short  for  the  attainment  of  the  requi- 
site knowledge)  how  much  have  I  to  learn !  I 
must  learn  to  break  a  rebellious  spirit,  which 
neither  authority  nor  oppression  could  ever  bow 
it  would  be  easier  to  break  my  neck.  I  must 
learn  to  work  a  problem  instead  of  writing  an 
ode.  I  must  leium  to  pay  respeot  to  men  re- 
markable only  for  great  wigs  and  little  wiKlom."t 

He  was,  indeed,  but  little  disposed  to  pay  much 
deference  either  to  the  discipline  or  the  etiquette 
of  the  college.  It  was  usual  for  all  the  members 
to  have  their  hair  regularly  dressed  and  powder- 
ed according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  the 
oollege  barber  waited  upon  ths  "freshmen"  as 
a  matter  of  course.  My  father,  however,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  put  himself  under  lus  hands ; 
and  I  well  remember  his  speaking  of  the  aston- 
idmient  depicted  in  the  man's  face,  and  of  his 
earnest  remonstrances  on  the  impropriety  he  was 
going  to  commit  in  entering  the  dining  hall  vnth 
his  long  hair,i  which  curled  beautifully,  in  its 
primitive  state.  A  little  surprise  was  manifest- 
ed at  first,  but  the  exaiiq)le  was  quickly  followed 
by  others. 

It  does  not  appear  what  particular  course  of 
reading  he  pursued  while  at  the  University ;  but 
one  of  his  college  friends  declares  that  he  was  a 
perfect  **helluo  librorum"  then  as  well  as 
throughout  his  life ;  and  among  his  diversified 
writings  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  had 
drunk  deeply  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

His  letters,  which  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
been  exercises  in  composition,  give  evidence  of 
his  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  a 
mind  imbued  with  her  uien  philosophy  and  Gre- 
cian reoublioanism.     Thev  are  written  often  in 


a  style  of  inflated  declamation,  which,  as  wa 
shall  see,  before  many  years  had  passed,  sub- 
sided into  a  more  natural  and  tranquil  tone  ii»- 
der  the  influence  of  his  matured  taste. 
A  few  of  these  are  here  laid  before  the  reader. 

2b  O,  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

**  Fridsj,  Jul.  25»  1793,  6^in  tlie  eveDing. 
-  "  Such  IS  the  hour  when  I  begin  this  letter ; 
when  it  will  be  finished  is  uncertain.  Expect- 
ing Wynn  to  drink  tea  with  me  every  moment, 
I  have  not  patience  to  wait  without  employ- 
ment, and  know  of  none  more  agreeable  than 
kthat  of  writing  to  yon.  My  Mentor,  while  he 
prohibits  my  writing,  must  nevertheless  allow 
an  exception  in  your  favor ;  and  believe  ibe,  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  great  proof  of  my  own  ref- 
ormation, or  whatever  title  you  may  please  to 
give,  when  I  can  pass  a  whole  week  withoot 
composing  one  word.  Over  the  pages  of  the 
philosophio  Tacitus  the  hours  of  study  pass  as 
rapidly  as  even  thoee  which  are  devoted  to  mj 
fKends,  and  I  have  not  found  as  yet  one  hoar 
which  I  oould  wish  to  have  employed  otherwise : 
this  is  saying  very  much  in  praise  of  a  cdlegi- 
ate  life ;  but  remember  that  a  mind  disposed  to 
be  h^ipy  will  find  happiness  every  where ;  and 
why  we  should  not  be  happy  is  beyond  my  phi* 
loeophy  to  account  for.  Heraolkua  certainly 
was  a  fool,  and,  what  is  much  more  rare,  aa 
nnhi^py  one.  I  never  yet  met  with  any  fool 
who  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  his  own 
sense ;  but  fbr  your  whimperiag  sages,  let  sen- 
timent say  what  it  will,  they  are  men  possessed 
with  more  envy  than  wisdom." 

2b  G.  C.  Bed/brd,  Esq. 

*<  Saturday,  Feb.  12;  5  in  tfie  morafng. 
"  Now,  Bedford,  this  is  more  than  you  would 
do  for  me— quit  your  bed  after  only  five  hoars' 
rest,  light  a  fire,  and  then  write  a  letter ;  really, 
I  think  it  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  rise 
unless  assisted  by  other  inducements.  To-day 
I  am  going  to  walk  to  Abingdon  with  threo 
men  of  this  college ;  and  having  made  the  pious 
resolution  (your  good  health  in  a  glass  of  red 
negus)  of  rising  every  morning  at  five  to  study, 
that  the  rest  of  the  day  may  be  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, I  procured  an  darum  clock  and  a  tinder- 
box.  This  morning  was  the  first.  I  roeei, 
called  up  a  neighbor,  and  read  about  three  hund- 
red lines  of  Homer,  when  I  found  myself  hun- 
gry; the  bread  and  cheese  were  called  in  as 
auxiliaries,  and  I  made  some  negus :  as  I  spiced 
it  my  eye  glaaoed  over  the  board,  and  the  as- 
sembUge  seemed  so  curious  that  I  laid  all  aside 
for  your  letter — a  lexicon,  Homer,  inkstand, 
candles,  snuflcrs,  wine,  bread  and  cheese,  nut- 
meg grater,  and  hoar-glass.  But  I  have  given 
op  time  enough  to  my  letter;  the  glass  riua 
fast  and  for  once  the  expression  ia  not  merelr 
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Ikk  than  myself.  Often  have  I  ooctnted  the 
hoars  with  impatience  when,  tired  of  reflection 
and  an  her  onpleasant  train,  I  wished  to  forget 
myself  in  sleep.  Now  I  allow  but  six  boors  to 
my  bed,  and  every  morning,  before  the  watch- 
man rises,  my  fire  is  kindled  and  my  bed  cold  : 
this  is  practical  philosophy ;  but  every  thing  is 
valued  by  comparisoo,  and,  when  compared 
with  my  neighbor,  I  am  no  phOosopher.  Two 
years  ago  Seward  drank  wine,  and  ate  batter 
and  sagar ;  now,  merely  from  the  resolntion  of 
abridging  the  hixuries  of  life,  water  is  his  only 
drink,  tea  and  dry  bread  his  only  breakfast.  In 
(me  who  professed  philosophy  this  would  be  only 
prmctioing  its  tenets,  bat  it  is  qoite  different  with 
Seward.  To  the  most  odd  and  anoonunon  ap- 
pearance be  adds  manners,  which,  as  one  gets 
afionstomed  to  them,  are  the  most  pleasing.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  learning,  and  the 
really  usefot  knowledge  he  possesses  most  be 
impfited  to  a  mind  really  desirous  of  improve- 
nent.  '  Do  yoa  not  find  yoar  attention  flag  ?* 
I  said  to  hfan  as  he  was  studying  Hutchinson^s 
Mora)  Philoeophy  in  Latin.  'If  oar  tutors 
would  but  make  oar  studies  interesting,  we 
riM»ld  pursue  them  with  pleasure.'  *  Certunly 
we  should,'  he  replied ;  *  but  I  feel  a  pleasure  in 
studying  them,  because  I  know  it  is  my  duty.' 
This  I  take  to  be  true  phOosophy,  of  that  species 
which  tends  to  make  mankind  happy,  because 
It  first  makes  them  good.  We  had  verses  here 
vpco  the  30th  of  January  to  the  memory  of 
Chaiies  the  Martyr.  It  is  a  little  extraordinary 
that  you  should  quote  those  very  lines  to  poor 
Louis  which  I  prefixed  to  my  ode :  *  His  virtues 
plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against  the 
deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off*.'  ....  Morose 
austerity  and  stem  enthusiasm  are  the  character- 
istics of  superstition;  but  what  is,  in  reality, 
more  oheerftil  or  happy  than  Religion  ?  I  have 
in  my  own  knowledge  more  than  one  instance 
of  this,  and  doubt  not  you  have  likewise.  Ought 
Boc,  therefore,  that  wretch  who  styles  himself  a 
philoeopher  to  be  shunned  like  pestilence,  who, 
because  Christianity  has  to  him  no  allurement, 
seeks  to  deprive  the  miserable  of  their  only  re- 
maining consolation  ?  ....  I  keep  a  daily  jour- 
Bal  for  myself^  as  an  account  of  time  which  I 
QSght  to  be  strict  in ;  but  this,  being  only  des- 
tined for  my  own  eye,  is  uninteresting  and  un- 
important. Boswell  might  compile  a  few  quar- 
tos from  the  loose  memorandums,  but  they  would 
tire  the  worid  more  than  he  has  already  done. 
Twenty  years  hence  this  journal  will  be  either  a 


be  only  trials.  Patience  wOl  withstand  th« 
pressure,  and  (aith  will  lead  to  hope.  Religion 
soothes  every  wound,  and  makes  the  bed  of 
death  a  couch  of  felicity.  Make  the  contrast 
yourself:  look  at  the  warrior,  the  hypocrite, 
and  the  libertine,  in  their  last  moments,  and  re- 
flection must  strengthen  every  virtuous  resolu- 
tion. May  I,  however,  practice  what  I  preach. 
Let  me  have  d£200  a  year  and  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  my  ambition  aspires  not  farther. 
*'  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

3b  O.  C.  Bedford^  E$q. 

«Mvcbl6,1793. 

"  I  am  now.sitting  without  fire  in  a  cold  day, 
waiting  for  Wynn  to  go  upon  the  Isis,  'stt- 
ver-slippered  queen,'  as  Warton  calls  her ;  the 
epithet  may  be  classical,  but  it  certainly  is  ridic- 
ulous. Of  all  poetical  figures,  the  prosopopcBia 
»  that  most  likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  savage 
nation,  and  which  adds  most  ornament,  but  not 
to  composition;  but,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  appropriate  idea  does  *  silver-slip- 
pered' convey  ?  Homer's  Xft¥OoiridiXoc*  prob- 
ably alludee  to  some  well-known  statue  so  hab- 
ited. Nature  is  a  much  better  guide  than  an- 
tiquity. 

**  Wedoetdaj. 

"  On  the  water  I  went  yesterday,  in  a  little 
skifi^  which  the  least  deviation  from  the  balance 
would  overset.  To  manage  two  oars  and  yet 
unable  to  handle  one  It  My  first  setting  ofi*  was 
curious.  I  did  not  step  exactly  in  the  middle ; 
the  boat  tilted  up,  and  a  large  barge  from  which 
I  embarked  alone  saved  me  from  a  good  dock- 
ing ;  my  arm,  however,  got  completely  wet.  I 
tugged  at  the  oar  very  much  like  a  bear  in  a 
boat ;  or,  if  you  can  conceive  any  thing  more 
awkward,  liken  me  to  it,  and  yoo  will  have  ^ 

better  simile When  I  walk  over  these 

streets,  what  various  recollections  throng  upon 
me  1  what  scenes  fancy  delineates  from  the  hour 
when  Alfred  first  marked  it  as  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing! Bacon's  study  is  demolished,  so  I  shall 
never  have  the  honor  of  being  killed  by  its  fall. 
Before  my  window  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
burned,  and  there  is  not  even  a  stone  to  mark 
the  place  where  a  monument  shoald  be  erected 

to  religious  liberty I  have  walked  over 

the  ruins  of  Godstow  Nunnery  with  sensations 
such  as  the  site  of  Troy  or  Carthage  would  in- 
spire :  a  spot  so  famed  by  our  minstrels,  so  cele- 
brated by  tradition,  and  so  memorable  in  the^an- 
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were  seclude  from  the  world,  there  may  have  |  frames,  where  the  high  grass  waves  to  the  lone- 
been  some  whose  motives  were  good  among  so]  ly  breeze;  and  that  b^uitiful  moss,  which  at 
many  victims  of  compulsion  and  injustice.     Dd  once  ornaments  and  carpets  the  monastic  pile, 


you  recollect  Richardson's  plan  for  Protestant 
nanneries?*     To  monastic  foundations  I  have 


little  attachment ;  but  were  the  colleges  ever  to  and  the  chanted  prayer  for  those  that  fell  in 


be  reformed  (and  reformation  will  not  come  be- 
fore it  is  wanted),  I  would  have  a  little  more  of 
the  discipline  kept  up.  Temperance  is  much 
wanted ;  the  waters  of  Helicon  are  far  too  much 
polluted  by  the  wine  of  Bacchus  ever  to  produce 
any  effect.  With  respect  to  its  superiors,  Ox- 
ford only  exhibits  waste  of  wigs  and  want  of 
wisdom ;  with  respect  to  under-graduates,  every 
species  of  abandoned  excess.  As  for  me,  I  re- 
gard myself  too  much  to  run  into  the  vices  so 
common  and  so  destructive.  I  have  not  yet 
been  drunk,  nor  mean  to  be  so.  What  use  can 
be  made  of  a  collegiate  life  I  wish  to  make ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  when  I  look  back  to  Rousseau, 
and  compare  myself  either  with  his  Emilius  or 
the  real  pupil  of  Madame  Brulenck,  I  feel  asham- 
ed and  humbled  at  the  comparison.  Never  shall 
child  of  mine  enter  a  public  school  or  a  uni 
versity.  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  so  well  to{ 
instruct  him  in  logic  or  languages,  but  I  can  at! 
least  preserve  him  from  vice. 

*^  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Robert  Souths y." 


rapt  me  to  other  years.     I  recalled  the  savage 
sons  of  superstition,  I  heard  the  deep-toned  masS| 


To  Charlet  CoUifU,  Esq, 

**  Ledbury,  Herefordibize ;  Easter  Sundaj,  1793. 
"  Had  I,  my  dear  Collins,  the  pen  of  Rousseau, 
I  would  attempt  to  describe  the  various  scenes 
which  have  presented  themselves  to  me,  and  the 
various  emotions  occasioned  by  them.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning,  about  eight  o^dock,  we  sallied 
forth.     My  traveling  equipage  consisted  of  my 


light;  but  fancy  soon  recurred  to  a  more  en- 
tchanting  scene — *The  Blind  Beggar  of  Beth- 
'^al  Green  and  his  Daughter :'  you  know  how 
^timately  connected  with  this  now  moldering 
^cene  that  ballad  is.  Over  this  abbey  I  could 
detain  you,  Collins,  forever,  so  many,  so  various 
are  the  reveries  it  caused.  We  reached  Wor- 
cester to  dinner  the  second  day Here  we 

stayed  three  days;  and  I  rode  with  Mr.  Sev- 
ern to  Kidderminster,  with  intent  to  breakfast 
at ,  but  ^1  the  family  were  out.  We  re- 
turned by  Bewdley.  There  is  an  old  mansion, 
once  Lord  Herbert's,  now  moldering  away,  in 
so  romantic  a  situation,  that  I  soon  lost  myself 
in  dreams  of  days  of  yore — ^the  tapestried  room^ 
the  listed  fight^-^he  vassal-filled  hall— the  hos- 
pitable fire — the  old  baron  and  his  young  daugh- 

\T :  these  formed  a  most  delightful  day-dream. 

!ow  horrid  it  is  to  wake  into  common  life  from 
ihese  scenes !  at  a  moment  when  you  are  trans- 
ported to  happier  times  to  descend  to  realities ! 
Could  these  visions  last  forever  1  Yesterday  we 
walked  twenty-five  miles  over  Malvern  Hills  to 
Ledbury,  to  Seward's  brothers.  Here  I  am  before 
breakfast,  and  how  soon  to  be  interrupted  I  know 
not.  Believe  me,  I  shall  return  reluctantly  to 
Oxford.  These  last  ten  days  seem  like  years  to 
look  back — so  crowded  with  different  pictures. 
....  This  peripatetic  philosophy  pleases  me 
more  and  more ;  the  twenty-six  miles  I  walked 
yesterday  neither  fatigued  me  then  nor  now. 
Who,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  would  travel 


i: 

:lhi 


diary,  writing-book,  pen,  iak,  silk  handkerchief,  r^tewed  m  a  leathern  box  when  they  have  legs, 
and  Milton's  Defense.  We  reached  Woodstockf^^  those  none  of  the  shortest,  fit  for  use  ?  What 
to  breakfast,  where  I  was  delighted  with  read-lscene  can  be  more  calculated  to  expand  the  soul 
ingtheNoltingham  address  for  peace.  Perhaps  fthan  the  sight  of  Nature,  in  aU  her  loveliest 
you  wUl  call  it  stupidity  which  made  me  passNorks?  We  must  walk  over  Scotland:  it  will 
the  very  walls  of  Blenheim  without  turning  from  ^  an  adventure  to  delight  us  all  the  remamdcr 
the  road  to  behold  the  ducal  palace :  perhaps  it  ■  of  our  Uves.     We  will  wander  over  the  hills  of 


was  so ;  but  it  was  the  stupidity  of  a  democratic 
philosopher  who  had  appointed  a  day  in  summer 

^for  the  purpose Evesham  Abbey  detained 

jme  some  time  :  it  was  here  where  Edward  de- 
^  feated  and  slew  Simon  do  Montfort.  Often  did 
1 1  wbh  for  your  pencil,  for  never  did  I  behold  so, 
t  beautiful  a  pile  of  ruins.  I  have  seen  the  ab- 
'beys  of  Battle  and  Malmsbury,  but  this  is  a  com- 
(plete  specimen  of  the  simple  Gothic :  a  tower, 
1  quite  complete,  fronts  the  church,  whose  roof  is 
iVirooping  down,  and  admits  through  the  chasm 
f  the  streaming  light ;  the  high,  pointed  window 


*  "  ronaif1«»rinir  th«  condition  of  liofflo  women  in  the 


Morven,  and  mark  the  driving  blast,  perchance 
bcstrodden  by  the  spirit  of  Ossian." 

On  his  return  to  Baliol  be  writes  to  another 
friend  thus  characteristically,  affording  a  curious 
picture  of  his  own  mind  at  this  time. 

"April  4, 1798. 
"  My  deae  Grosvenor, 

"  My  philosophy,  which  has  so  long  been  of  a 
kind  peculiar  to  myself — neither  of  the  school  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Westminster,  nor  the  Miller — ^is 
at  length  settled :  I  am  become  a  pcnpateiio 
philosopher.  Far,  however,  from  adopting  the 
tenets  of  any  self-sufficient  cynic  or  puzzling 
sonhisL  mv  sentiments  will  be  found  more  en- 
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with  the  momentary  gbiioe,  some  are  engraved 
upon  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  some  impressed 
apoQ  the  heart.  Yon  have  told  me  what  phi- 
losophy is  not,  and  I  can  give  yoa  a  little  more 
information  upon  the  sabject.  It  is  not  reading 
Johannes  Se^ctmdas  because  he  may  have  some 
poetical  lines;  it  is  not  wearing  the  hair  un- 
dressed, in  opposition  to  custom,  perhaps  (this  I 
feel  the  severity  of,  and  blush  for) ;  it  is  not  re- 
jecting Lucan  lest  he  should  vitiate  the  taste, 
and  reading  without  fear  what  may  corrupt  the 
heart;  it  is  not  clapped  on  with  a  wig,  or  com- 
municated by  the  &shionable  hand  of  the  barber. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Watson  when  he  burn- 
ed his  boc^ ;  it  does  not  sit  upon  a  wool-sack ; 
honor  can  not  bestow  it,  persecution  can  not  take 
it  away.  It  illumined  the  prison  of  Socrates, 
but  fled  the  triumph  of  Octavius  :  it  shrank  from 
the  savage  murderer,  Constantine  •,  it  dignified 
the  tent  of  Julian.  It  has  no  particular  love  for 
colleges ;  in  crowds  it  is  alone,  in  solitude  most 
^ngaged;  it  renders  life  agreeable,  and  death 

BDviable I  have  lately  read  the  ^  Man  of 

weeling :'  if  you  have  never  yet  read  it,  do  now, 
ferom  my  recommendation ;  few  works  have  ever 
pleased  me  so  painfully  or  so  much.  It  is  very 
strange  that  man  should  be  delighted  with. the 
highest  pain  that  can  be  produced.  I  even  be- 
gin to  think  that  both  pain  and  pleasure  exist 
only  in  idea.  But  this  must  npt  be  affirmed ; 
the  first  twinge  of  the  toothache,  or  retrospective 
glance,  will  undeceive  me  with  a  vengeance. 
I  ^'  Purity  of  mind  is  something  like  snow^  best 
in  the  shade.  Gibraltar  is  on  a  rock,  hut  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  defy  her  enemies,  and  call 
them  to  the  charge.  My  heart  is  equally  easy  of 
impression  with  Rousseau,  and  perhaps  more  te- 
nacious of  it.  Refinement  I  adore,  but  to  me  the 
liighest  delicacy  appears  so  intimately  connect- 
id  with  it,  that  the  union  is  like  body  and  soul.*' 
And  again,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  he  says, 
m  reference  to  some  observations  which  had  been 
made  as  to  his  not  sufficiently  cultivating  his 
abilities.:  "  Wynn  accuses  me  of  want  of  ambi- 
tion ;  the  accusation  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
He  wants  roe  to  wish  distinction,  and  to  seek  it. 
I  want  it  not,  I  wish  it  not.  The  abilities  which 
Nature  gave  me,  which  Fashion  has  not  cramp- 
ed, and  which  Vanity  often  magnifies,  are  never 
neglected.  I  will  cultivate  them  with  diligence, 
but  only  for  my  friends.  If  I  can  bring  myself 
sometimes  to  their  remembrance,  I  have  attained 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  my  ambition.'^* 

The  early  part  of  the  long  vacation  was  spent 
m  an  excursion  into  Herefordshire  to  visit  a  col- 
lege friend.  *' Like  the  Wandering  Jew,"  he 
writes  from  thence,  "you  see  I  am  here,  and 
there,  and  every  where;  now  tramping  it  to 
Worcester,  now  peripatetieating  it  to  Cambridge, 
and  now  an  equestrian  in  the  land  of  cider,  trav- 
ersing the  shores  of  the  Wye,  and  riding  list- 
lessly over  the  spot  where  Ariconium  stood, 
walking  above  the  dusty  tombs  of  my  progeni- 
tors in  the  Cathedral.^t 


•^o  O.  C.  Bedford,  Miy  6, 1793. 

t  Tb  Grosrenor  a  Bsaloc^  ^nly  31, 1793.. 


In  the  following  month  (August)  he  went  to 
vbit  his  old  schoolfellow  and  constant  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford,  who  then  re- 
sided with  his  parent  at  Brixton  Causeway,  four 
miles  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
there,  the  d^y  after  completing  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  resumed,  and  in  six  weeks  oorapleted, 
his  poem  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  subject  of  which 
had  .been  previously  suggested  to  him  in  con- 
versation ^ith  Mr.  Bedford,  and  of  which  he  had 
then  written  above  three  hundred  lines.  In  one 
of  the  prefaoes  to  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  he  say^,  "  My  progress  would  not  have 
been  so  rapid  bad  it  not  been  for  the  opportuni- 
ty of  retirement  which  I  enjoyed  there,  and  the 
encouragement  I  received.  Tranquil,  indeed, 
the  place  was,  for  the  neighborhood  did  not 
extend  beyond  half  a  dozen  families,  and  the 
London  style  and  habits  of  life  had  not  obtained 
among  them.  Uncle  Toby  might  have  enjoyed 
his  rood  and  a  half. of  gfronnd  there,  and  not  have 
had  it  known.  A  fore-court  separated  the  house 
from  the  foot-path  and  the  road  in  front ;  behind 
these  was  a  large  and  well-stocked  garden,  with 
other  spacious  premises,  in  which  utility  and 
ornament  were  in  some  degree  combined.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  under  the  shade 
of  four  lofty  Linden4rees,  was  a  summer-house, 
looking  on  an  ornamented  grass-plat,  and  fitted 
up  as  a  conveniently  habitable  room.  That  sum- 
mer-house was  allotted  to  me,  and  there  my 
mornings  were  passed  at  the  desk." 

Three  months  were  most  happily  spent  here 
in  various  amusements  and  occupations,  of  which 
writing  Joan  of  Arc  was  the  chief;  but  the  poet- 
ical bow  was  not  always  bent ;  a  ^"ar  of  exterm- 
ination was  carried  on  against  the  wasps,  which 
abounded  in  unwonted  numbers,  and  which  they 
exercised  their  skill  in  shooting  with  horse-pis- 
tols loaded  with  sand,  the  only  sort  of  sporting, 
I  have  beard  my  father  say,  he  ever  attempted. 

The  following  amusing  letter  was  written 
soon  after  this  visit. 

To  Qroivtnor  Charle$  Bedford^  Esq. 

"  Bristol.  Oct  86, 1793. 

"  Never  talk  to  me  of  obstinacy,  for,  contrary 
to  all  the  dictates  of  sound  sense,  long  custom, 
and  inclination,  I  have  spoiled  a  sheet  of  paper 
by  cutting  it  to  the  shape  of  your  fancy.  Ac- 
cuse me  not  of  irascibility,  for  I  wrote  to  you  ten 
days  back,  and,  though  you  have  never  vouch- 
safed me  an  answer,  am  now  writing  with  all 
the  mildness  and  goodness  of  a  philosopher. 

**  Call  me  Job,  for  I  am  without  clothes,  ex- 
pecting my  baggage  from  day  to  day ;  and  much 
as  I  fear  its  loss  unrepining,  own  I  am  modest  in 
assuming  no  merit  for  all  these  good  qualities. 
Know  then,  most  indolent  of  mortals,  that  my 
baggage  is  not  yet  arrived,  that  I  am  fearful  of 
its  safety,  and  yet  less  troubled  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  family^  who  cry  out  loudly  upon  my  pup- 
pet-show dress,  and  desire  I  will  write  to  inquire 
concerning  it 

"  Now  I  am  mudh  inclined  to  fill  this  sheet,  and 
that  with  iwno,  but!  ^mlij^OBish  mjuil  to  tor- 
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mentyon:  you  shall  have  half  a  prose  lettei-.  The  '  acquainted :  the  enthusiast  requested  his  royai 
coDeff©  bells  are  dinniner  the  kinff's  proclamation   highneu  woidd  give  him  a  ruined  city  in  Campa- 
nia, which  he  might  rebuild  and  people  with  phi* 


college  belb  are  dinning  the  king's  proclamation 
in  my  ear,  the  linings  of  my  breeches  are  torn, 
you  are  silent,  and  all  this  makes  me  talkative 
■and  angrily  communicative;  so  that,  h^  you 
merited  it,  you  would  have  received  such  ai  let- 
ter—- so  philosophic,  poetical,  grave,  erudite, 
amusing,  instructive,  elegant,  simple,  delightful, 
simplex  munditiis — ^in  short,  to  ayadov  .not  to 
apioTov,  TO  /3cArtorov— ^uch  a  letter,  Grosvenor, 
full  of  odes,  elegiacs,  epistles,  monodramas,  co- 
modramas,  tragodramas,  all  sorts  of  dram&s, 
though  I  have  not  tasted  spirits  to^ay.  Don't 
think  me  drunk,  for  if  I  am,  His  with  sobriety ; 
and  I  certainly  feel  most  seriously  disposed  to  be 
soberly  nonsensical.  Now  you  wish  I  would  dis- 
pose my  folly  to  a  short  series ;  which  sentence 
if  you  comprehend,  you  will  do  more  than  I  can. 
You  must  not  be  surprised  at  nonsense,  for  I 
have  been  reading  the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
heterogeneous  dogmas  of  Pythagoras,  Antis- 
thenes,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  Pyrrho,  till  I  have 
metapbysjeized  away  all  my  senses,  and  so  you 

are  the  better  for  it 

"  Now  good-night  I  Egregious  nonsense,  ex- 
ecrably written,  is  all  you  merit.  O  my  clothes  I 
O  Joan!"* 


**J3uiiday  morning. 

"  Now,  my  friend,  whether  it  be  from  the  day 
itself,  from  the  di^l  weather,  or  from  the  dream 
of  last  night,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  a  little  more 
serious  than  when  I  laid  down  the  pen.  My 
baggage  makes  me  very  uneasy :  the  loss  of 
-what  is  intrinsically  worth  only  the  price  of  the 
paper  would  be  more  than  ever  I  should  find 
time,  or  perhaps  ability,  to  repair ;  and  even  sup- 
posing some  rascal  should  get  them  and  publish 
tbem,  I  should  be  more  vexed  than  at  the  utter 
loss.  Do  write  immediately.  I  direct  to  you, 
that  you  may  have  this  the  sooner.  Inform  me 
when  you  receive  it,  and  with  what  direction, 
It  is  almost  a  fortnight  since  I  left  Brixton,  and 
I  am  equipped  in  such  old  shirts,  stockings,  and 
shoes,  as  have  been  long  cast  off,  and  have  lost 
all  this  time,  in  which  I  should  have  traosci^ibed 
half  of  Joan 

"  Of  the  various  sects  that  once  adorned  the 
republic  of  Athens,  to  me  that  of  Epicurus,  while 
it  maintained  its.  original  purity,  appears  most 
oonsonknt  to  human  reason.  I  adi  not  speaking 
of  his  metaphysics  and  atomary  system ;  they  are 
(as  all  cosmogonies  must  be)  ridiculous  ^  but  of 
that  system  of  ethics  and  pleasOre  combined, 
which  he  taught  in  the  garden.  When  the  phi- 
losopher declared  that  the  ultitnate  design  of  life 
is  happiness,  and  happiness  consists  in  virtue,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  which  might  have 
benefited  mankind.  Hb  life  was  the  most  tem- 
perate, his  manner  the  most  afiable,  displaying 


losophers,  governed  by  the  laws  of  Plato^^nd  from 
whom  the  city  shouM  be  called  Platonopolis.-  Gal- 
llenus,  who  was  himself  an  elegant  scholar,  was 
pleased  with  the  plan,  but  his  friends  dissuaded 
him  from  the  experiment.  The  design  would 
certainly  have  proved  impracticable  in  that  de 
clining  and  degenerate  age — most  probably  in 
any  age.  New  visionary  enthusiasts  would  have 
been  continually  arising,  fresh  sects  formed,  and 
each  would  have  bden  divided  and  subdivided  till 
all  was  anarchy.  Yet  I  can  not  help  wishing 
the  experiment  had  been  tried ;  it  could  not  have 
bieen.  productive  of  evil,  and  we  might,  at  this 
period,  have  received  instruction  from  the  history 
of  Platonopolis.  Under  the  Antonines  or  undei 
Julian  the  request  would  have  been  granted: 
despotism  is  perhaps  a  blessing  under  such  men. 
....  I  could  rhapsodize  most  delightfully  upon 
this  subject ;  plan  out  my  city — ^her  palaces,  her 
hovels — all  simplex  munditiis  (my  favorite  quo- 
tation) ;  but  if  you  were  with  me,  Sootheyopolis 
would  soon  be  divided  into  two  sects:  while  I 
should  be  governing  with  Plato  (correcting  a  few 
of  Plato's  absurdities  with  some  of  my  own)i 
and  almost  deifying  Alcsus,  Lucan,  and  Milton, 
you  (as  visionary  as  myself)  would  be  dreaming 
of  Utopian  kings  possessed  of  the  virtue  of  the 
Antonines,  regulated  by  peers  every  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  Falkland,  and  by  a  popular  assem- 
bly where  every  man  should  unite  the  integrity 
of  a  Cato,  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  and 
the  loyalty  of  a  Jacobite. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 


For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  he 
did  not  reside' during  the  following  term  at  Ba- 
liol,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  conse- 
quently passed  at  Bristol  at  Miss  Tyler's,  ^m^ 
extracts  from  hjfi  letters  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate this  period. 

*'  For  once  in  "my^  life  I  rejoiced  that  Gros- 
venor Bedford's  paper  was  short,  and  his  letter 
at  the  end.  To  suppose  that  I  felt  otherwise 
than  grieved  and  indignant  at  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  France  was  supposing  me  a 
brutOj  and  to  request  an  avowal  of  what  I  felt 
implied  a  suspicion  that  I  did  not  feel. .  You 
seemed  glad,  when  arguments  against  the  sys- 
tem of  republicanism  had  failed,  to  grasp  at  tlM| 
crimes  of  wretches  who  call  themselves  Repub- 
licans, and  stir  up  my  feelings  against  my  judg- 
ment."*   • 

To  another  of  his  Westminster  friends  at. Christ 
Church  he  writes:  "Remember  me  to  Wynn, 
...  I  have  much  for  his  perusal.  Perhaps  all 
my  writings  are  owing  to  my  acquaintance  with 
him ;  he  saw  the  first,  and  I  knew  the  value  of 
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ment  of  my  leisure,  I  heeded  no  laws  but  those 
of  inclination.  He  will  be  better  pleased  to  hear 
I  have  waded  through  the  task  of  oorreoting  and 
expunging  my  literary  rubbish.  There  is  some- 
thing very  vain  in  thus  yrriting  of  myself,  but  I 
know  that  the  regard  whieh'Wynn  entertains 
for  me,  while  he  sees  the  vanity,  will  make  him 
pleased  with  the  intelligence."* 
#  Soon  afterward  he  again  refers  to  the  t\iea 

^1-engrossing  topic  pf  the  day — the  French  Rev- 
olution, the  heinous  enormities  of  which  were 
iMginning  a  little  to  disturb  his  democratic  vieyrs. 
'*  1  am  sick  of  this  world,  and  discontented  with 
every  one  in  it.  The  murder  of  Brissot  has  com- 
pletely harrowed 'up  my  faculties,  and  I  begin  to 
believe  that  virtue  can  only  aspire  to  content  in 
obdbority ;  for  happiness  id  out  of  the  question., 
I  look  nmnd  the  world,  and  every  where  find 
the  senile  mournful  spectacle— the  strong  tyran- 
/  nizing  over  the  weak,  man  and  beast.  The  same 
depravity  pervades  the  whole  creation ;  oppresr 
non  is  triumphant  every  where,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference b,  that  it  acts  in  Turkey  through  the 
anger  of  a  grand  seignior,  -  in  France  of  a  revo- 
hitionary  tribunal,  and  in  England  of  a  prim'e 
minister.  There  is  no  place  for  virtue.  Seneca 
was  a  viiionary  p^osopher ;  even  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  the  strongest  vdll  be  the  happiest,  and 
the  same  rule  holds  good  in  Europe  and  in  Abys- 
sinia. Here  are  you  and  I  theorizing  upon  prin- 
ciples we  can  never  practice,  and  wasting  oui' 
time  and  youth-— you  in  scribbling  parchments, 
and  I  in  spoiling  quires  with  poetry.  I  am  ready 
to  quarrel  with  my  friends  for  not  making  me  a 
carpenter,  and  with  myself  for  devoting  m3rself  to 
pursuits  certainly  unimportant,  andf  of  no  real 
y   utility  either  to  myself  or  to  others."! 

In  a  letter  to  another  firiend,  Horace  Bedford, 
that  heavy  depression  which  the  objectless  na- 
.tore  of  his  life  at  this  time  brought  upon  him  is 
painMly  shown. 

"  I  read  and  write  till  my  eyes  ache,  and  still 
find  time  hanging  as  heavy  round  my  neck  as  the 
stone  round  the  neck  of  a  drowiUng  dog.  .  .  . 
Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since'  I  set  sail  upon 
fbe  ooean  of  life,  in  an  ill-provided  boat ;  the  ves- 
sel weathered  many  a 'storm,  and  I  took  every 
distant  cloud  for  hmd.  Still  pushing  for  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  I  discovered  that  they  existed 
not  for  me,  and  that,  like  others  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  myself,  I  must  be  content  to  wander 
about  and  never  gain  the  port.  Nineteen  years  I- 
oertainly  a  fourth  part  of  my  life ;  perhaps  how 
great  a  part ;  and  yet  I  have  been  of  no  service 
to  society.  Why,  the  clown  who  scstres  crows 
for  twopence  a. day  is  a  more  usefu)  member  of 
society ;  he  preserves  the  bread  which  I  eat  in 

idleness Yesterday  is  just  qne  year  sinoe 

I  entered  my  name  in  the  vice-chancellor's  book. 
It  is  a  year  of  which  I  would  wish  to  forget  the 
tvansaotions,  could  I  only  remember  their  effects. 
My  mind  has  been  very  much  expanded ;  my 
hopes,  I  trust,  extinguished ;  so  adien  to  hope 
and  fear,  but  not  to  folly ."t 


*  To  CharlM  CoQiiu,  Em.,  Brbtol.  Oct  30. 1793. 

t  Tto  Onwveaor  Bedford,  Nov.  11, 1793.     |  Nov.  Z,  1793. 


To  Horace  Walpole  Bedford,  Etq, 
(With  verses.) 
"  College  Green,  BrUtol,  Nov.  13, 1793. 
#  «  #  #  *      -     *  * 

"I  lay  down  Leonidas  to  go  on  with  your  let- 
ter. It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  poem  vnth  me. 
I  have  read  it,  perhaps,  more  frequentljr  than  any 
other  composition,  and  always  with  renewed 
pleasure:  it  possesses  not  the  ^'thoughts  that 
breathe' and  words  that  bum,"  but  there  is  a 
something  very  different  from  those  strong  efforts 
of  imagination,  that  please  the  judgment  and  feed 
the  fancy  without  moving  the  heart.  The  in- 
terest I  feel  in  the  poem  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  subject,  certainly  the  noblest  ever  un- 
dertaken. It  nedds  no  argument  to  prove  this 
assertion. 

^*  Mihon  is  above  comparison,  and  stands  alone 
as  much  frcnn  the  singularity  of  the  subject  as 
the  excellence  of  the  diction :  there  remain  Ho- 
mer,. Virgil,  Lucan,  Statins,  S.  Italibus,  and  V. 
Flaccus,  among  the  ancients..  I  recollect  no 
others,  cmd  among,  their  subjects  you  will  find 
none  so  interesting  as'  the  sdJ'-devoted  Leonidas. 

"  Among  the  modems  wq  know  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Cambens,  Voltaire,  and  our  own  immortal  Spen- 
ser ;  the  other  Italian  authors  in  this  line,  and  the 
Spanis|;i  ones,  I  know  not.  Indeed,  that  period  of 
history  upon  which  Glover's  epics  are  founded  is 
the  grandest  ever  yet  displayed.  A  constellation 
of  such  men  never  honored  mankind  at  any  other 
time,  or,  at  least,  never  were  called  into  the  ener- 
gy of  action.  Leonidas  and  his  immortal  band — 
iEschylus,  Themistoclcs,  and  Aristides  the  per- 
fect republican — even  tlje  satellites  of  Xerxes 
were  dignified  by  Artemisia  and  the  injured  Spar- 
tan, Demaratus.  To  look  back  into  the  page  of 
history — ^to  be  present  at  Thermopylae,  at  Sala- 
mis,  PlataBar— to  hear  the  song's  of  -^schylus  and 
th6  lessons  of  Aristides — and  then  behold  what 
Greece  is — ^how  fallen  even  below  contempt — 
is  one  of  the  most  miserable  reflfsctions  the  classic 
mind  can  endure*  What  a  republic  !  what  a 
province  I 

*'If  this  world  did. but  coi^tain  ten  thousand 
people  of  both  sexes  visionary  as  myself,  how 
delightfully  would  "we  repeople  Greece  and  turn 
out  the  Moslem.  I  would  turn'  Crusader,  and 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  at  the  head  of 
my.  republicans  (N.B.,  only  lawful  hoad))  and 
there  reinstate  the  Muses  in  their  original  splen- 
dor. We  would  build  a  temple  to  Eleutherian 
JoVe  lVon;L  the  quarries  of  Pares — replant  the 
grove  of  Academu»— ay,  and  the  garden  of  Epi- 
curusj  where,  ydusr  brother  and  I  would  com- 
mence teachers  ;*  yes,  your  brother ;  for  if  he 
would  not  comb  out  the  powder  and  fling  away 
the  poultice  to  embfirk  in  such  an  expedition,  he 
deserves  to  be  made  a  German  elector  or  a  West 
India  planter.  Charles  Collins  should  occupy  the 
chair  of  Plato,  and  hold  forth  to  the  Societas  Sci- 
entium  Literariorum  Studiosorum  (not  unaptly 
styled  the  *  Society  of  Knovnng  Ones') ;  and  we 
would  actually  send  for  —  to  represent  Eu- 
clid. Now,  couid  I  lay  down -my  whole  plan — 
build  my  ^hoose  in  th6  prettiest  Doric  style— 
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plant  out  the  garden  like  Wolmer's,  and  imagine 
just  such  a  family  to  walk  in  it,  when  here  comes 
a  rascal  by  crying  *  Hare  skins  and  rabbit  skins/ 
and  my  poor  hoase,  which  was  built  in  the  air, 
falls  to  pieces,  and  leaves  me,  like  most  visionary 
projectors,  staring  on  disappointment.     •  * 

#«#**#«  * 

When  we  meet  at  Oxford,  which  I  hope  we  shall 
in  January,  there  are  a  hundred  things  better 
communicated  in  conversation  than  by  corre- 
spondence. I  have  no  object  of  pursuit  in  life 
but  to  fill  the  passing  hour  and  fit  myself  for 
death ;  beyond  these  views  I  have  nothing.  To 
be  of  service  to  my  friends  would  be  serving  my- 
self most  essentially ;  and  there  are  few  enter- 
prises, however  hazardous  and  however  roman- 
tic, in  which  I  would  not  willingly  engage. 

*^  It  was  the  favorite  intention  of  Cowley  to 
retire  with  books  to  a  cottage  in  America,  and 
seek  that  happiness  in  solitude  which  he  could 
not  find  in  society.  My  asylum  there  would  be 
sought  for  difierent  reasons  (and  no  prospect  in 
life  gives  me  half  the  pleasure  this  visionary  one 
afibrds) .  I  should  be  pleased  to  reside  in  a  coun- 
try where  men's  abilities  would  insure  respect ; 
where  society  was  upon  a  proper  footing,  and  man 
was  considered  as  more  valuable  than  money ; 
and  where  I  could  till  the  earth,  and  provide  by 
honest  industry  the  meat  which  my  wife  would 
dress  with  pleasing  care — redeunt  spectaoula 
mane — ^reason  comes  with  the  end  of  the  paper. 
*'  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"R.  SOUTHET." 

To  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Grosvcnor  Bedford  to 
join  with  him  in  some  publication,  something,  I 
suppose,  after  the  manner  of  the  Flagellant,  he 
replies : 

"  Your  plan  of  a  general  satire  I  am  ready  to 
partake  when  y6u  please.  Pope,  Swift,  and  At- 
tcrbury,  you  know,  once  attempted  it,  but  malev- 
olence intruded  into  the  design,  and  Martin  Scrib- 
lerus  bore  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  Woodward. 
Swift's  part  is  more  leveled  at  follies  than  at  vice  : 
establish  the  empire  of  justice,  and  vice  and  folly 
will  be  annihilated  together.  Draw  out  your  plan 
and  send  it  me,  if  you  have  resolution  for  so  ar- 
duous a  task ;  you  know  mine. 

"  I  have  plans  lying  by  me  enough  for  many 
years  or  many  lives.  Yours,  however,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  engage  in.  Whether  it  be  the  devil  or 
not,  I  know  not,  but  my  pen  delights  in  lashing 
vice  and  folly."* 

The  following  letters  will  conclude  the  year. 
In  the  latter  one  we  have  a  curious  picture  of  the 
marvelous  industiy  with  which  be  must  have  fol- 
lowed his  poetical  pursuits. 

To  Ch-oivenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

"  Bath,  Dm.  li  1793. 
•*  The  gentleman  who  brings  this  letter  must 
occupy  a  few  lines  of  it.     His  name  is  Lovel. 


superficially  acquainted  with  him  feel  wonder ; 
those  who  know  him,  love.  This  character  1 
hear.  He  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  young 
woman  with  whom  I  spent  great  part  of  my 
younger  years.  We  were  bred  up  together,  I 
may  ahnost  say,  and  that  period  was  the  happi- 
est of  my  life.  Mr.  Lovel  has  very  great  abili- 
ties :  he  writes  well ;  in  short,  I  wish  his  ac- 
quaintance myself*;  and,  as  his  stay  in  town  is 
very  short,  you  will  forgive  the  introduction. 
Perhaps  you  may  rank  him  with  Duppa,  and, 
supposing  excellence  to  be  at  100,  Duppa  ii 
certainly  much  above  50.  Now,  my  dear  Gros- 
venor,  I  doubt  1  am  acting  improperly ;  it  was 
enough  to  introduce  myself  so  rudely ;  but  abil- 
ities always  claim  respect,  and  that  Lovel  has 
these  I  think  very  certain.  Characters,  if  any- 
ways marked,  are  well  worth  studying ;  and  a 
young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  who  has  been  his 
own  master  since  fifteen,  and  who  owes  all  his 
knowledge  to  himself,  is  so  far  a  respectable 
character.  My  knowledge  of  him,  I  again  re- 
peat, is  very  confined.  His  intended  bride  I 
look  upon  as  almost  a  sister,  and  one  should 
know  one's  brother-in-law 

^^What  is  to  become  of  me  at  ordination. 
Heaven  only  knows  !  After  keeping  the  strait 
path  so  long,  the  Test  Act  will  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  honesty ;  so  chance  and  Providence 
must  take  care  of  that,  and  I  wilt  fortify  myself 
against  chance.  The  wants  of  man  are  so  very 
few  that  they  must  be  attaincd)le  somewhere, 
and,  whether  here  or  in  America,  matters  little. 
I  have  long  learned  to  look  upon  the  world  as 
my  country. 

^^  Now,  if  you  are  in  the  mood  for  a  reverie, 
fancy  only  me  in  America ;  imagine  my  ground 
uncultivated  since  the  creation,  and  see  me  wield- 
ing the  ax,  now  to  out  down  the  tree,  and  now 
the  snakes  that  nestled  in  it.  Then  see  me  grub- 
bing up  the  roots,  and  building  a  nice,  snug  little 
dairy  with  them :  three  rooms  in  my  cottage,  and 
my  only  companion  some  poor  negro  whom  I  have 
bought  on  purpose  to  emancipate.  After  a  hard 
day's  toil,  see  me  sleep  upon  rushes,  and,  in  very 
bad  weather,  take  out  my  oasette  and  write  to 
you,  for  you  shall  positively  write  to  me  in  Amer- 
ica. Do  not  imagine  I  shall  leave  rhyming  or 
philosophizing ;  so  thus  your  friend  will  realize 
the  romance  of  Cowley,  and  even  outdo  the  se- 
clusion of  Rousseau ;  till  at  last  comes  an  iH« 
looking  Indian  with  a  tomahawk,  and  scalps  me 
—ft  most  melancholy  proof  that  society  is  very 
bad,  and  that  I  shall  have  done  very  little  to  int- 
prore  it !  So  vanity,  vanity  will  oome  from  my 
lips,  and  poor  Sonthey  vrill  either  be  cooked  fiv 
a  Cherokee,  or  oysterized  by  a  tiger. 

"  I  have  finished  transcribing  Joan,  and  bound 
her  in  marble  paper  with  green  ribbon,  and  now 
am  about  copying  all  my  remainables  to  carry 
to  Oxford.      ThADoe  once  more  a.  ci.\fMr  fifllH.  xnA 
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"  Do  send  my  great-coAt,  &o.  My  distresses 
■re  so  great  that  I  want  words  to  express  the  in- 
eodvenienoe  I  sufier.  So,  as  breakfast  is  not  yet 
ready  (it  is  ahnost  nine  o'clock),  yoa  shall  have 
an  ode  to  my  great-coat.  Excellent  subject,  ex- 
eellent  triflei^— or  blockhead,  say  yoa ;  but,  Bed- 
ford, I  most  either  be  too  trifling  or  too  serious ; 
Ifae  first  can  do  no  harm,  and  I  know  the  last 
does  no  good.  So  come  forth,  my  book  of  Epis- 
Um." 

To  Horace  Bedford^  Esq. 

**  Dec.  28^1793. 
"I  have  accomplished  a  most  arduous  task, 
transcribing  all  my  verses  that  appear  worth  the 
trouble,  except  letters.  Of  these  I  took  one  list, 
another  of  my  pile  of  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  a 
third  of  what  I  have  burned  and  lost.  Upon  an 
average,  10,000  verses  are  burned  and  lost,  the 
same  number  preserved,  and  15,000  worthless. 
Consider  that  all  my  letters*  are  excluded,  and 
you  may  judge  what  waste  of  paper  I  have  oc- 
casioned. Three  years  yet  remain  before  I  can 
become  anyways  settled  in  life,  and  during  that 
interval  my  object  must  be  to  pass  each  hour  in 
employment.  The  million  would  say  I  must 
study  divinity  *,  the  bishops  would  give  me  folios 
-  to  peruse,  little  dreaming  that  to  me  every  blade 
of  grass  and  every  atom  of  matter  is  worth  all 
the  Fathers.  I  can  bear  a  retrospect ;  but  when 
I  look  forward  to  taking  orders,  a  thousand  dread- 
ful ideas. crowd  at  once  upon  my  mind.  Oh, 
Horace,  my  views  in  life  are  surely  very  hum- 
ble; I  ask  but  honest  independence,  and  that 

will  never  be  my  lot 

"  I  have  many  epistolary  themes  in  embryo. 
Towr  brother's  next  will  probably  be  upon  the 
advantages  of  long  noses,  and  the  recent  service 
mine  accomplished  in  time  of  need.  Philosophy 
and  folly  take  me  by  turns.  I  spent  three  hours 
one  night  last  week  in  cleaving  an  immense 
•wedge  of  old  oaken  timber  vidthout  ax,  hatchet, 
or  wedges;  the  chopper  was  one  instrument, 
one  piece  of  wood  wedged  another,  and  a  third 
made  the  hammer.  Shadt  liked  it  as  well  as 
myself^  so  we  finished  the  job  and  fatigued  our- 
selves. I  amused  myself,  after  writing  your  let- 
ter, with  taking  profiles ;  to-day  I  shall  dignify 
my  own  and  Shad's  with  pasteboard,  marbled 
border,  and  a  bow  of  green  ribbon,  to  hang  up 

IB  my  collection  room The  more  I  see  of 

this  strange  world,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  society  requires  desperate  remedies.  The 
friends  I  have  (and  you  know  me  to  be  cautious 


thought :  to-day  I  begin  Cowper^s  Homer,  and 
write  an  ode ;  to-morrow  read  and  write  some- 
thing else." 


CHAPTER  II. 

OPINIONS,   POLITICAL  AND   RBLIQIOUS SCHEMES 

OP  FUTUaK  LIFE FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 

Ma.  COLERIDGE PANTISOCRACY QUARREL 

WITH      MISS      TYLER LETTER      TO      THOMAS 

SOUTHEY. A.D.   1794. 

So  passed  the  close  of  1793.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  following  January  my  father  wa» 
again  in  residence  at  Baliol.  Before,  however, 
we  come  to  the  events  of  the  year,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

The  expenses  of  my  father's  education,  both 
at  school  and  college,  had  been  delVayed  by  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  at  that  time  chap- 
lain to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon,  whom  he 
so  touchingly  addresses  in  the  Dedication  to  the 
"CoUoquies:" 

**  O  friend !  O  more  than  father  I  whom  I  found 
Forbearing  always,  alwava  kind;  to  whom 
No  gratitude  can  speak  me  debt  I  owe." 

And  the  kindness  with  which  this  was  done  had  ^ 
been  the  more  perfectly  judicious,  as,  although 
it  had  been  both  wished  and  hoped  that  my  fa- 
ther would  take  holy  orders,  his  uncle  had  never 
even  hinted  to  him  that  he  was  educating  him 
with  that  view.  Other  friends,  however,  had 
not  shown  the  same  judgment,  and  he  had  up  to 
this  time  considered  himself  as  '^  destined  for  the 
Church"-*a  prospect  to  which  he  had  never  rec- 
onciled himself,  and  which  now  began  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  hinL 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  or  denied  that  the 
state  of  my  father's  mind  with  respect  to  relig- 
ion, and  more  especially  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  very 
different  in  very  early  life  from  the  opinions  and 
feelings  which  he  held  in  the  maturity  of  his  lat- 
er years.  Neither  is  this  much  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  remember  the  sort  of  ^'  bringing  up" 
he  had  received,  the  state  of  society  at  that  time, 
and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  own  mind. 
His  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  although  possessing  many 
good  qualities,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
a  religiously-minded  person.  He  had  been  re- 
moved from  one  school  to  another,  undergoing 
"  many  of  those  sad  changes  through  which  a 
gentle  spirit  has  to  pass  in  this  uneasy  and  dis- 
ordered  world:"*    and   he   has   said   himself; 
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the  sarface,  was  very  diflferent  from  that  which 
it  now  presents.  A  cloud,  as.it  were,  hung 
over  it ;  if  it.  had  not  Our  unhappy  divisions,  it 
had  not,  also,  the  spur  to  exertion,  and  the  sort 
of  spiritual  freshness,-  which. the  storms  of  .those 
dissensions  have  infused  into  it — good  coming 
out  of  evil,  as  it  so  often  does  in  the'  course  of 
God's  providence. 

It  is  not  so  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  entertained  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
taking  holy  orders.  Enthusiastic  and  visionary 
in  the  extreme,  imbuisd  strongly  with  those  po- 
litical views=*  which  rarely  fail  to  produce  lax 
and  dangerous  views  in  religion,  as  his  linole 
quietly  observes  in  one  of  his  letters' to  him — 
*'  I  knew  what  your  politics  were,  and  therefore 
had  reason  to  suspect  what  your  religion  might 
be" — viewing  the  Church  only  as  she.  appeared 
in  the  lives  and  preaching  of  many  of  her  un- 
worthy, many  of  her  cold  and  indolent  minis- 
ters ;  never  directed  to  those  studies  which 
would  probably  have  solved  his  doubts  and  set- 
tled his  opinions,  and  unfortified  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  "  that  portion  of  the  Church's  history, 
the  knowledge  of  which,"  as.  he  himself  s&ys, 
*' if  early  inculcated^  might  arm  the  youngheart 
against  the  pestilent  errors  of  these  distempered' 
times,  "t  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  fell 
into  some  of  these  errors. 

His  opinions  at  this  time  were  somewhat 
unsettled,  although  they  soon  took  the  form 
of  Unitarian  ism,  from  which  point  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  ascended,  without  any  abrupt 
transition,  as  the  jtroubles  of  life  increased  his 
devotional  feelings,  and  the  study  of  religious 
authors  informed  his  better  judgment,  until  they 
finally  settled  down  into  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
the  present  he  felt  he  could  not  assent  to  those 
doctrines,  and  therefore,  although  no  man  could 
possibly  have  been  more  willing  to  labor  perse- 
veringly  and  industriously  for  a  livelihood,  ho 
began  to  feel  much, anxiety  and  distress  of  mind 
as  to  his  future  prospectSj  and  to  make  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  find  some -suitable  profession. 
.  These  several  projects  are  best  narrated  by 
himself : 

"  Once  more  am  I  settled  at  Baliol,  once  more 
among  my  friends,  alternately  studying  and  phi- 
losophizing, railing  at  collegiate  folly,  and  en- 
joying rational  society.  My  prospects  in. life 
are  totally  altered.  I  am  resolved  t.o  come  out 
^sculapius  secundus Our  society  at  Ba- 
liol continues  the  same  in  number.  -  The  fresh- 
men of  the  term  are  not  -estimable  (as  Duppa 
says),  and  we  are  enough  with  the  three  Corpus 
men,  who  generally  join  ns.  The  fiddle  with 
one  string  is  gone,  and  its  place  supplied  ^^ith  a 


*  In  the  following  passage,- written  with  rererenoe  to, 
tiie  times  of  Charles  L,  my  father  has  evidently  in  view 
the  catiaes  of  his  own  early  Republican  ijias :  "  And,  at 
the  same  time,  many  of  the  nigner  classes  bad  imbibed 
from  their  elassical  studies  prejudices  in  faVor  of  a  popu- 
lar government,  which  were  as  congenial  to  the  generous 
temper  of  inexperienced  youth  as  they  are  inconsistent 
with  sound  knowledge  and  {nature  Judgment" — Book  qf 
tk*  Chnreh,  vol  it.  p.  356. 

t  Book  of  the  Church ;  PrefiKe,  p.  L 


harpsichord  in  Burnett's  room.  Lightfoot  stU 
melodizes  on  the  flute,  cuid,  had  I  but  a  Jews 
harp,  the  concert  would  be  complete  ....  Op 
Friday  nelt  my  anatomical  studies  begin  ;  they 
m^ust  be  pursued  with  attention.  Apollo  haf 
hitherto  only  received  jny  devotion  as  the  deity 
of  poets ;  I  must  now  address  him  as  a  physi 
eian.  I  oould  allege  many  reasons  for  my  pref 
erenoe  of  physio.  Some  disagreeable  circum 
stances  must  attend  the  study,  but  they  are  mom 
than  oountefbalanced  by  the  expansion  it  giver 
the  mind,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  of  do 
ing  good.  Chemistry  I  must  also  attend :  of 
this  study  I  have  always  been  fond,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  pursue  it  with  care."*  • 

And  again,'  a  few  days  after,  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Grosvenor  Bedford  :  "  I  purpose  studying  phys- 
ic :  innumerable  and  insuperable  objections  ap- 
peared to  divinity  :  surely  the  profession  I  have 
chosen  affords  at  least  as  many  opportunities  of 
benefiting  mankind In  this  country,  a  lib- 
eral education  precludes  the  man  of  no  fortune 
from  independence  in  the  humbler  lines  of  life  : 
he  may  either  turn  soldier,  or  embrace  one  of 
three  professions,  in  all  of  which  there  is  too 
much  quackery Very  soon  shall  I  com- 
mence my  anatomical  and  chemical  studies. 
When  well  grounded  in  these,  I  hope  to  study 
undec  Cruikshank  to  perfect  myself  in  anatomy, 
attend  the  clinical  lectures,  and  then  commence 
— Doctor  Southey ! ! !" 

He  accordingly  attended,  for  some  little  time, 
the  anatomy  school,  and  the  lectures  of  the  med- 
ical professors,  but  he  soon  abandoned  the  idea 
as  hastily  as  he  had  adopted  it  ^  partly  from  be- 
ing unable  to  overcome  his  disgust  to  a  dissect- 
ing-room, and  partly  because  the  love  of  literary 
pursuits  was  so  strong  within  him,  that,  without 
his  being  altogether  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  it 
prevented  his  applying  his  mind  sufficiently  to 
the  requisite  studies.  His  inclinations  pointed 
ever  to  literature  as  the. needle  to  the  north; 
and  however  he  might  resolve,  and  however 
temporary  circumstances  led  hiva,  for  some  years 
to  attempt  other  objects  and  to  frame  other  plans, 
an  invisible  arm  seemed  to  draw  him  away  from 
them,  and  place  him  in  that  path  which  he  was 
finally  destined  to  pursue,  for  which  he  had  been 
fitted  by  Providence,  and  in  which  he  was  to 
find  happiness,  distinction,  and  permanent  use- 
fulness both  to  his  country  and  to  his  kind. 

Arnong  other  schemes  which  at  this  time 
crossed  his  mind  was  the  possibflity  of  selling 
the  reversion  of  some  property  which  he  con- 
ceived he  should  inherit  from  his  uncle,  John 
Southey,  of  Taunton  j  and  he  now  requests  his 
friend,  Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford,  to  make  some 
inquiries  at  Doctors  Commons  on  the  subject. 
"  The  information  you  may  there  receive,"  be 
writes,  "will  perhaps  have  some  weight  in  my 
scale  of  destiny :  it  rests  partly  on  the  will  of 
John  Cannon  Southey,  who  died  in  1760.  Hope 
-and  fear  have  almost  lost  their  influence  over  m  . 
If  my  reversion  can  be  sold  for  any  comfortable 
independence,  I  am  sure  you  would  advise  me 
«  To  Horace  Bedford,  Esq.,  Jon.  24, 1794.        ^^ 
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to  seize  happiness  with  medioority  than  lose-  it 
in  waiting  for  affluence.     My  wishes  are  not 

above  mediocrity Every  day  do  I  repine 

at  the  education  that  taught  me  to  handle  a  lex- 
icon instead  of  a  hammer,  and  destined  me  for 
one  of  the  drones  of  society.  Add  to  this,  that 
had  I  a  sufficiency  in  independence,  I  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  expect  happiness.  The  most 
pleasing  visions  of  domestic  life  would  be  real- 
ized  When  I  think  on  this  topic,  it  is 

rather  to  cool  myself  with  philosophy  than  to  in- 
dulge in  speculation.  Twenty  is  young  for  a 
Stoic,  you  will  say ;  but  they  have  been  years 

of  experience  and  observation They  have 

shown  me  that  happiness  is  attainable;  but,' 
'withal,  taught  me  by  repeated  disappointments 
never  to  build  on  so  sandy  a  foundation.  It  will 
be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence-,  is  a  vul- 
gar adage  which  has  often  consoled  me.  Now 
do  I  execrate  a  declamation  which  I  must  naake. 

0  for  emancipation  from  these  useless  forms, 
this  useless  life,  fhese  haunts  of  intolerance,  vice, 
and  folly  !"* 

Respecting  the  reversion  here  mentioned  no 
satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained,  and 
he  next  turned  his  thoughts  toward  obtaining 
some  official  employment  in  London.  **^You 
know  my  objection  to  orders,"  he  writes  to  >tr. 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  "  and  the  obstacles  to  any 
other  profession  :  it  is  now  my  wish  to  be  in  the 
same  office  with  you Do,  my  dear  Grosve- 
nor, give  me  some  information  upon  this  topic. 

1  speak  to  you  without  apologizing  j  you  will 
serve  me  if  you  can,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  not : 
it  would  be  a  great  object  to  be  in  the  same  of- 
fice  with  you.  In  this  plan  of  life,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty is  obtaining  such  a  place,  and  for  this  my 
hopes  rest  on  Wynn  and  you.  hi  case  of  suc- 
cess, I  shell  joyfully  bid  adieu  to  Oxford,  settle 
myself  in  some  economical  way  of  life,  and, 
when  I  know  my  situation,  unite  myself  to  a 
woman  whom  I  hiave  long  esteemed  as  a  sister, 
and  for  whom  I  now  indulge  a  warmer  senti- 
ment  Write  to  me  soon.     I  am  sanguine 

in  my  expectations  if  you  can  procure  my  ad- 
mission. Promotion  id  a  secondary  concern, 
though  of  that  I  have  hopes.  My  pen  will  be 
my  chief  dependence.  In  this  situation,  whei'e 
a  small  income  relieves  from  want,  interest  will 
urge  me  to  "^te,  b^t  independence  secures  me 
from  writing  so  as  to  injure  my  reputation. 
Even  the  prospect  of  settling  honestly  in  life  ha^ 
relieved  my  mind'  from  a  lo«l  of  anxiety. 

"  In  this  plan  of  life  every  thing  appears  with- 
iit  the  bounds  of  probability ;  the  hoiiri^  devoted 
to  official  attendance,  even  if  entirely  taken  up 
bj  business,  would  pass  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
doing  my  duty  and  honestly  earning  my  subsist- 
ence. If  they  should  not  be  fuTly  occupied,  I 
can  pursue  my  o^!:n  studies ;  and  should  I  be 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  same  office  with 
jon,  it  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  both. 
What  situation  oan  be  pleasanter  than  that  which 
places  me  with  all  my  dearest  friends?"! 


May  11, 1794. 


t  M«y  38, 1794. 


In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Bedford  urges  upon  him 
all  the  objections  to  which  such  a  situation  would 
be  liable,  and  begs  him  to  reconsider  his  determ- 
ination with  respect  to  taking  holy  orders,  prob- 
ably thinking  that  a  little  time  might  calm  hts 
feelings  and  settle  his  opinions.  His  arguments, 
however,  were  of  no  aT^aiJ.  My  father  repeats 
his  determination  not  to  enter  the  Church,  and 
continues :  "  Is  it  better  that  I  should  suffer  in- 
convenience mj^elf,  or  let  my  friends  suffer  it 
for  me  9  Is  six  hours'  misery  to  be  preferred  to 
wretchedness  of  the  whole  twenty-four?  ....  I 
haVe  only  one  alternative — some  such  situation, 
or  emigration.  It  is  not  the  sally  of  a  moment- 
ary fancy  that  says  this ;  either  in  six  months  I 
fix  myself  in  some  honest  way  of  living,  or  I 
quit  my  country,  my  friends,  and  every  fondest 
.hope  I  indulge  forever." 

But,  before  many  steps  h{ul  been  taken  in  the 
matter,  an  obstacle  appeared  which  had  not  pre- 
viously occurred  to  my  father's  mind,  and  which 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  further  anticipations  of 
the  kind.  It  was  evident  that,  before  an  official 
appointment  of  any  kind,  however  trifling,  could 
be  procured,  inquiry  would  be  made  at  Oxford 
respecting  his  character  and  conduct;  and^  his 
political  opinions  once  known,  all  chances  of 
success  would  be  destroyed.  His  Republican 
views  were  so  strong  and  so  freely  expressed, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  inquiry  be- 
ing made  that  would  not  place  an  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle  to  his  obtaining  any  employment  un- 
der a  Tory  ministry.  This  being  ondG  suggest- 
ed by  a  friend,  was  so  apparent,  that  the  scheme 
was  as  quickly  abandoned  as  it  had  been  hastily 
and  eagerly  conceived.*  ^ 

"  I  think 's  objection  is  a  very  strong  one," 

he  writes :  "my  opinions  are  very  well  known. 
I  would  have  them  so ;  Nature  never  meant  me 
for  a  negative  character  :  I  can  neither  be  good 
nor  bad,  happy  nor  miserable,  by  halves.  You 
know  me  to  be  neither  captious  nor  quarrelsome, 
yet  I  doubt  whether  the  quiet,  harmless  situation 
I  hoped  for  were  proper  for  me  :  it  certainly,  by 
imposing  a  prudential  silence,  would  have  sul- 
lied my  integrity.  I.  think  I  see  you  smile,  and 
your  imagination  turns  to  a  strait  waistcoat  and 
Moorfields.     Aussi  bien. 

*'.  Some  think  him  wondrooB  wiae, 
And  some  beliere  him  mad."f 

In  .the  midst  of  his  disappointment  at  the  fail- 
ure of  these  plans,  upon  which  he  seems  to  have 
set  his  hopes  somewhat  strdngly,  his  first  ac- 
quaintance commenced  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
from  this  sprang  a  train  of  circumstances  fraught 
with  much  importance  to  the  after  lives  of  both. 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  at  this  time  an  under-grad- 
uate  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
entered  in  February,  1791,  and  he  had  already 
given  proofs  both  of  his  great  talents  and^  his  ec« 
oentricities.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  had 
gained  Sir  William  Brown's  gold  faiedal  for  the 
Greek  ode.  It  was  on  the  slave  trade,  and  its 
poetic  force  and  originality  were,  as  he  said 

*  June  1, 1794. 

t  To  QroMreoor  Bedford,  Etq.,  June  2S,  1794. 
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himself,  maoh  beyond  the  laiigtiag^e  in  which 
they  were  conveyed.  In  the  winter  of  1792-3 
he  had  stood  for  the  University  (Craven)  schol- 
arship with  Dr.  Keats,  the  late  head  master  of 
Eton,  Mr.  Bethell,  of  Yorkshire,  and  Bishop  Bat- 
ler,  who  was  the  successful  candidate.  In  1793 
he  had  written  without  success  for  the  Greek 
ode  on  astronomy,  a  translation  of  which  b 
among  my  fathers  minor  poems.  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  '^  in  a  moment  of  despondency 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  occasioned  principally  by 
some  debts,  not  amounting  to  c£lOO,  he  sudden- 
ly left  his  college  and  went  to  London,"  and 
there  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons,  under  an  assumed  name  bearing  his 
own  initials.  In  this  situation,  than  which  he 
ooold  not,  by  possibility,  have  chosen  one  more 
incongruous  to  all  his  habits  and  feelings,  he  re- 
mained until  the  following  April,  when  the  term- 
ination of  his  military  career  was  brought  abont 
by  a  chance  recognition  in  the  street.  His  fiun- 
ify  were  apprised  of  his  situation:  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  he  was  duly  discharged  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1794,  at  Hounslow.* 

In  the  foUowmg  June  Mr.  Coleridge  went  to 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  schoolfellow  *,  and, 
being  accidentally  introduced  to  my  father,  an 
intimacy  qniekly  sprung  up  between  them,  hast- 
ened by  the  similarity  of  the  views  they  then 
held,  both  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  pol- 
itics. Each  seems  to  have  been  mutually  taken 
with  the  other.  Coleridge  was  seized  with  the 
most  lively  admiration  of  my  father's  person  and 
conversation ;  my  father's  impression  of  him  is 
well  told  by  himself.  "  Allen  is  with  us  daily, 
and  his  friend  from  Cambridge,  Coleridge,  whose 
poems  you  will  oblige  me  by  subscribing  to,  ei- 
ther at  Hookham's  or  Edwarcb's.  He  is  of 
most  uncommon  merit— K)f  the  strongest  genius, 
the  clearest  judgment,  the  best  heart.  My 
friend  he  already  is,  and  most  hereafter  be 
yours.  It  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to  keep  him 
till  you  come,  but  my  efforts  shall  not  be  want- 
ing."t 

We  have  seen  that  in  one  or  two  of  his  ear- 
ly letters  my  father  speaks  of  emigration  and 
America  as  having  entered  his  mind,  and  the 
failure  of  the  plans  I  have  just  mentioned  now 
caused  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  decidedly 
in  that  direction,  and  the  result  was  a  scheme 
of  emigration,  to  which  those  who  conceived  it 
gave  the  euphonious  name  of  "  Pantisocracy." 
This  idea,  it  appears,  was  first  originated  by 
Mr.  Coleridge  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  and 
he  mentioned  it  to  my  father  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  Oxford.  Their  plan  was 
to  collect  as  many  brother  adventurmv  as  they 
eould,  and  to  establish  a  community  in  the  New 
World  upon  the  most  thoroughly  social  basis. 
Land  was  to  be  purchased  with  their  common 
eontributions,  and  to  be  cultivated  by  their  com- 
mon labor.  Each  was  to  have  his  portion  of 
work  assigned  him  ;  and  they  calculated  that  a 

•  Colerid(ie'a  Biographia  Literaria.    Biographical  Sup- 
plement, vol.  ii.,  p.  336, 337. 
t  To  GroaTenor  Bedford.  Etq.,  June  12, 1794. 


large  part  of  their  time  woukl  still  remain  for 
social  converse  and  literary  pursuits.  The  fe- 
males of  the  party — for  all  were  to  be  married 
men^-were  to  cook  and  perform  all  doraestio 
offices ;  and  having  even  gone  so  far  as  to  plan 
the  architecture  of  their  cottages  and  the  form 
of  their  settlement,  they  had  pictured  as  pleas- 
ant a  Utopia  as  ever  entered  an  ardent  mind. 

The  persons  who  at  first  entered  into  the 
scheme  were  my  father ;  Robert  Lovell,  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  Quaker,  who  married  one  of  tho 
Misses  Fricker ;  George  Burnett,  a  fellow-colle- 
gian from  Somersetshire ;  Robert  Allen,  then  at 
Corpus  Christi  College ;  and  Edmund  Seward^ 
of  a  Herefordshire  family,  also  a  fellow-coUe- 
gian,  for  whom  my  father  entertained  the  sin- 
oerest  affection  and  esteem. 

Seward,  however,  did  not  long  continue  to  ^>- 
prove  of  the  plan ;  his  opinions  were  more  moder- 
ate than  those  of  his  friends,  although  he  was  in- 
clined to  hold  democratic  views,  and  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  Orders. 
His  letters  on  the  subject  of  Pantisocracy  are  in- 
dicative of  a  very  thoughtful  and  pious  mind,  and 
he  expresses  much  regret  that  he  should  at  first 
have  given  any  encour^ement  to  a  scheme 
which  he  soon  saw  must  mil,  if  attempted  to  be 
carried  out. 

He  perceived  that  the  two  chief  movers,  my 
father  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  were  passing  through 
a  period  of  feverish  enthusiasm  which  could  not 
last ;  and  he  especially  expresses  bis  fear  that 
the  views  on  religious  subjects  held  by  the  par- 
ty generally  were  not  sufficiently  fixed  and  prac- 
tical, and  that  discussions  and  differences  of 
opinion  on  these  points  would  probably  arise, 
which,  more  than  on  any  other,  would  tend  to 
destroy  that  perfect  peace  and  unanimity  they  so 
fondly  hoped  to  establish. 

These  apprehensions,  however,  were  not  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge quitted  Oxford  for  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
Wales ;  and  from  Gloucester  he  writes  his  first 
letter  to  my  father :  "  You  are  averse,"  he  says, 
*'  to  gratitudinarian  flourishes,  else  would  I  talk 
about  hospitality,  attention,  &c.,  &c.  j  however, 
as  I  must  not  thank  you,  I  will  thank  my  stars. 
Verily,  Southey,  I  like  not  Oxford,  nor  the  in- 
habitants of  it.  I  would  say  thou  art  a  nightin- 
gale among  owls ;  but  thou  art  so  songless  and 
heavy  toward  night  that  I  will  rather  liken  thee 
to  the  matin  lark ;  thy  nest  is  in  a  blighted  corn- 
field, where  the  sleepy  poppy  nods  its  red-cowl- 
ed head,  and  the  weak-eyed  mole  plies  his  dark 
work,  but  thy  soaring  is  even  unto  heaven.  Or 
let  me  add  (for  my  appetite  for  similes  is  truly 
canine  at  this  moment),  that  as  the  Italian  no- 
bles their  new-fashioned  doors,  so  thou  dost 
make  the  adamantine  gate  of  Democracy  turn 
on  its  golden  hinges  to  most  sweet  music."* 

The  long  vacation  having  commenced,  my 
father  went  down  to  his  aunt  at  Bath,  and  from 
thence  writes  as  follows : 


*  July  6,  1794. 
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To  Groivtmar  C  Bedford^  Esq. 

»Bath«Jal7  20^1794. 

"  Grosvenor,  I  believe  nearly  three  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  your  last  letter  at  Oxford  damped 
my  breakfast  with  disappointment.  To  see  yoa 
at  all  times  would  be  a  sooroe  of  much  pleasure ; 
but  I  should  have  been  particularly  glad  to  have 
introduced  yon  to  AUen  and  Coleridge;  they 
shared  in  my  disappointment,  but  that  part  of 
human  unhappiness  is  not  alleviated  by  partition. 
Coleridge  is  now  walking  over  Wales.  You 
have  seen  a  specimen  of  Allen's  poetry,  but  nev- 
er of  his  friend's ;  take  these ;  they  are  the  only 
coes  I  can  show,  and  were  written  on  the  wain- 
seot  of  the  inn  at  Ross,  which  was  once  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Kjrrle." 

[Here  follow  the  well-known  lines  to  "  The 
Man  of  Ross."]  ^ 

"  Admire  the  verses,  Grrosvenor,  and  pity  that 
Blind  that  wrote  them  from  its  genuine  feelings. 
'Tis  my  intention  soon  to  join  hha  in  Wales,  then 
proceed  to  Edmund  Sewa^rd,  seriously  to  arrange 
with  him  the  best  mode  of  settling  in  America. 
Yesterday  I  took  my  proposals  for  publishing 
Joan  of  Arc  to  the  printer ;  should  the  publica- 
tkio  be  any  ways  successful,  it  will  carry  me 
over,  and  get  me  some  few  acres,  a  spade,  and 
a  plow.  My  brother  Thomas  will  gladly  _ 
with  us,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  more  of  my 
most  intimate  friends.  In  this  country  I  must 
either  sacrifice  happiness  or  integrity :  but  when 
we  meet  I  will  explain  my  notions  more  fully. 

'^  I  shall  not  reside  next  Michaelmas  at  Oxford, 
heeaose  the  time  will  be  better  employed  in  cor- 
recting Joan  and  overlooking  the  press.     If  I  get 

fifty  copies  subscribed  for  by  that  time 

Grosvenor,  I  shall  inscribe  Joan  of  Arc  to  you,V 
mJess  you  are  afraid  to  have  your  name  prefixed 
to  a  work  that  breathes  some  sentiments  not  per- 
feetly  in  unison  with  court  principles. 
tioDS  will  take  up  some  time,  for  the  poem  shall 
go  into  the  world  handsomely :  it  will  be  my 
legacy  to  this  country,  and  may,  perhaps,  pre- 
serve my  memory  in  it.  Many  of  my  friends 
will  blame  me  for  so  bold  a  step,  but  as  many 
encourage  me;  and  I  vrant  to  raise  money 
enough  to  settle  myself  across  the  Atlantic.  If 
I  have  leisure  to  write  there,  my  stock  of  image- 
ry will  be  much  increased My  proposals 

will  be  printed  this  evening.  I  remsin  here  till 
to-morrow  morning,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  some 
to  Bristol.  Methinks  my  name  will  look  well  in 
print.  I  expect  a  host  of  petty  critics  will  buzz 
about  my  ears,  but  I  must  brush  them  ofi*.  You 
know  what  the  poem  was  at  Brixton ;  when  well 
eorrected,  I  fear  not  its  success. 

*''■  I  have  a  linen  coat  making,  much  like  yours ; 
'tis  destined  for  much  service.  Burnett  ambu- 
lated to  Bristdi  with  me  from  Oxford ;  he  is  a 
worthy  fellow,  whom  I  greatly  esteem.  We 
have  a  wild  Welshman,  red  hot  from  the  mount- 
ains, at  Baliol,  who  would  please  and  amuse  you 
amch.  He  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
hot  with  all  the  honest,  warm  feelings  of  nature, 
a  good  head,  and  a  good  heart.  Ligbtfoot  is 
A.B. :  old  Baliol  ColL  has  lost  its  best  inhabit- 


ants in  him  and  Seward ;  Allen,  too^  resides  only 
six  weeks  longer  in  the  University ;  so  it  would 
be  a  melancholy  place  for  me,  were  I  to  visit  it 
again  for  residence.  My  tutor  will  much  wonder 
at  seeing  my  name  ]*  but,  as  Thomas  Howe  is 
half  a  Democrat,  he  will  be  pleased.  What  mir- 
acle could  illuminate  him,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
surprised  me  much  by  declaiming  against  the 
war,  praising  America,  and  asserting  the  right 
of  every  country  to  model  its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment.  This  was  followed  by,  *  Mr.  Southey, 
you  won't  learn  any  thing  ty  my  lectures,  sir ; 
so,  if  you  have  any  studies  of  your  own,  you  had 
better  pursue  them.'  You  may  suppose  I  thank- 
fully accepted  the  offer.  Let  me  hear  from  yon 
soon.  You  promised  me  some  verses. 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Robert  Southit. 

"  P.S. — How  are  the  veasps  this  year  ?  My 
dog  eats  flies  voraciously,  and  hunts  wasps  for 
the  same  purpose.  If  he  catches  them,  I  fear 
be  will  fallow  poor  Hyder.f  I  saved  him  twice 
to-day  from  swallowing  them  like  oysters." 

The  Pantisocratio  scheme  seemed  now  to 
flourish;  all  were  full  of  eager  anticipation. 
^'  Every  thing  smiles  upon  me,"  says  my  father; 
"  my  mother  is  fully  convinced  of  the  propriety 
'  'our  resolution ;  she  admires  the  plan ;  she  goes 
with  us.  Never  did  so  delightful  a  prospect  of 
happiness  open  upon  my  view  before ;  to  go  with 
all  I  love ;  to  go  with  all  my  friends,  except  your 
family  and  Wynn ;  to  live  vrith  them  in  the  mobt 
agreeable  and  most  honorable  employment;  to 
eat  the  fruits  I  have  raised,  and  see  every  face 
happy  around  me ;  my  mother  sheltered  in  her 
declining  years  from  the  anxieties  which  have 
pursued  her ;  my  brothers  educated  to  be  useful 
and  virtuous."! 

In  the  course  of  this  month  (August),  Mr. 
having  returned  from  his  excursion 
in  Wales,  came  to  Bristol ;  and  my  father,  who 
was  then  at  Bath,  having  gone  over  to  meet  him, 
introduced  him  to  Robert  Lovell,  through  whom, 
it  appears,  they  both  at  this  time  became  known 
to  Mr.  Cottle;  and  here,  also,  Mr.  Coleridge 
first  became  acquainted  with  his  future  w^, 
Sarah  Fricker,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters,  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  Robert  Lovell,  the  other 
having  been  engaged  for  some  time  to  my  father. 
They  were  the  daughters  of  Stephen  Fricker, 
who  had  carried  on  a  large  manufactory  of  sugar- 
pans  or  molds  at  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  and 
who,  having  fallen  into  difficulties  in  consequence 
of  the  stoppage  of  trade  by  the  American  war, 
had  lately  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  six  chil- 
dren wholly  unprovided  for. 

During  thb  visit  to  Bath,  the  tragedy  entitled 
"The  Fall  of  Robespierre"^  was  written,  the 
history  of  vriiich  is  best  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  ray  father  to  the  late 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq. :  "  It  originated 
in  sportive  conversation  at  poor  Lovell's,  and 


not  per-  ,     in  ine  < 
Correc/  Coleridge, 


*  As  the  author  of  Jonii  of  Arc. 
f  A  dog  belonsing  to  Mr.  Bedford's  father,  which  i 
from  the  sting  of  n  wasp  in  the  throat 
1  To  Grosvenor  Bedford,  Esq.,  August  1, 1794. 
I  Printed  in  *«  Remains  of  &  T.  Coleridge." 
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we  agreed  each  to  produce  an  act  by  the  .next 
evening — S.  T.  C.  the  first,  I  the  second,  and  Lov- 
ell  the  third.  S.  T,  C.  brought  part  of  his ;  I  and 
Lovell,  the  whole  of.  ours.  But  L.'s  was  not  in 
keeping,  and  therefore  I  undertook  to  supply  the 
third  also  by  the  following  day.  By  that  time 
S.  T.  C.  had  filled  up  his.  A  dedication  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  was  concocted,  and  the  notable 
performance  was  ofiercd  for  sale  to  a  bookseller 
in  Bristol,  who  was  too  wise  to  buy  it.  Your 
uncle  took  the  MSS.  with  him  to  Cambridge,  and 
there  rewrote  the  first  act  at  leisure,  and  pub* 
lished  it.  My  portion  I  never  saw  from  the 
time  it  was  written  till  the  whole  was  before  the 
world.  It  was  written  with  newspapers  before 
me  as  fast  as  newsp&pers  could  be  put  into  bicmk 
verse.  I  have  no  desire  to  claim  it  now ;  but 
neither  am  I  ashamed  of  it ;  and,  if  you  think 
proper  to  print  the  whole,  so  be  it." 

From  Bath  Mr.  Coleridge  went  up  to  London, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  consulting  some 
(Hend  respecting  the  publication  of  the  **  Fall  of 
Robespierre."  From  thence  he  thus  writes  to 
my  father :  *'  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  finish- 
ed the  first  act :  I  transcribed  it.  The  next 
morning  Franklin  (of  Pembroke  Coll.,  Cam.,  a 
ei^levant  Grecian  of  our  school — so  we  call  the 
first  boys)  called  on  me,  and  persuaded  me  to  go 
with  him  and  breakfast  with  Dyer,  author  of 

*  The  Complaints  of  the  Poor,*  *  A  Subscription,' 
&c.,  &c.  I  went  ;explainefl  our  system.  He  was 
enraptured ;  pronounced  it  impregnable.  He  is 
intimate  with  Dr.  Priestley,  and  doubts  not  that 
the  doctor  will  join  us.  He  showed  me  some 
poetry,  and  I  showed  him  part  of  the  first  act, 
which  I  happened  to  have  abont  me.  He  liked 
it  hugely ;  it  was  *  a  nail  that  would  drive.*  .... 
Every  night  I  meet  a  most  intelligent  young  man, 
who  has  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  in 
America,  and  is  lately  come  from  thence  as  an 
agent  to  sell  land.  He  was  of  our  school.  I 
had  been  kind  to  him:  he  remembers  it,  and 
comes  regularly  every  evening  to  *  benefit  by 
conversation,'  he  says.  He  says  o£2000  will 
do ;  that  he  doubts  not  we  can  contract  for  our 
passage  under  6£400 ;  that  we  shall  buy  the  land 
a  great  deal  cheaper  when  we  arrive  at  America 
than  we  could  do  in  England ;  ^or  why,'  he  adds, 

*  am  I  sent  over  here  ?'  That  twelve  men  may 
easily  clear  300  acres  in  four  or  five  months ; 
and  that,  for  600  dollars,  a  thousand  acres  may 
)i>e  cleared,  and  houses  built  on  them.  He  rec- 
oomiends  the  Susquehanna,  from  its  excessive 
beauty,  and  its  security  from  hostile  Indians. 


"  Since  I  quitted  this  room,  what  and  how  im- 
portant events  have  been  evolved  !  America  I 
Southey !  Miss  Fricker !  .  .  .  Pantisocracy  I 
Oh !  I  shall  have  such  a  scheme  of  it  1  My 
head,  my  heart,  are  all  alive.  I  have  drawn  up 
my  arguments  in  battle  array :  they  ,shall  have 
the  tactitian  excellence  of  the  mathematician, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet.  The  head  shall 
be  the  mass ;  the  heart,  the  fiery,  spirit  that  fiUs, 
informs,  -and  agitates  the  whole."  And  then,  in 
large  letters,  in  all  the  zeal  of  Pantisocratio  fra- 
ternity, he  exclahns,  *' SHAD  GOES  WITH 
US :  HE  IS  MY  BROTHER  ! !"  and,  descend- 
ing  thence  to  less  emphatical  calligraphy,  ^^  I  am 
longing  to  be  with  you  :  make  Edith  my  sistel-. 
Surely,  Southey,  we  shall  be  frendotatoi  meta 
frendous — most  friendly  where  all  are  friends. 
She  must,  therefore,  be  more  emphatically  my 
sister.  .  .  .  C— — ,  the  most  excellent,  the  most 
Pantisocratio  of  aristocrats,  has  been  laughing 
at  me.  Up  I  arose,  terrible  in  reasbning.  He 
fled  from  me,  because  *  he  would  not  answer  for 
his  own  sanity,  sitting  so  near  a  madman  of  gen- 
ius.' He  told  me  that  the  strength  of  my  im- 
agination had  intoxicated  my  reason,  and  that 
the  acuteness  of  my  reason  had  given  a  direct- 
ing influence  to  my  imagination.  Four  monthi 
ago  the  remark  would  not  have  been  more  ele- 
gant than  just ;  now  it  is  nothing."* 

In  the  mean  time,  my  father,  though  not  quite 
so  much  carried  away  as  Mr.  Coleridge,  was 
equally  earnest  in  forwarding  the  plan  as  far  as 
it  could  be  forwarded  without  that  which  is  the 
sinews  of  emigration  as  well  as  of  war,  and  with- 
out which,  though  the  "  root  of  all  evil,"  not  even 
Pantisocracy  could  flourish.  "In  March  we 
depart  for  America,"  he  writes  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  then  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Aqui- 
lon  frigate ;  "  Lovell,  his  wife,  brother,  and  two 
of  his  sisters ;  all  the  Frickers ;  my  mother,  Miss 
Peggy,  and  brothers ;  Heath,  apothecary,  &c. ; 
G.  Burnett,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Robert  Allen,  and 
Robert »Southey.  Of  so  many  we  are  certain, 
and  expect  more.  Whatever  knowledge  of  nav- 
igation you  can  obtain  will  be  useful,  as  we  shall 
be  on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  and  appoint 
you  admiral  of  a  cock-boat.  .  .  . 

"  My  aunt  knows  nothing  as  yet  of  my  in- 
tended plan ;  it  wiU  surprise  her,  but  not  very 
agrcteably.  Every  thing  is  in  a  very  fair  train, 
and  all  parties  eager  to  embark.  What  do  your 
conmion  blue  troWsers  cost  ?  Let  me  know,  as 
I  shall  get  two  or  three  pairs  for  my  working 
winter  dress,  and  as  many  jackets,  either  blue 
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eralizadon  of  individoal  property ;  words  well 
understood  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  We  are  busy 
in  getting  our  plan>  and  principles  ready  to  dis- 
tribute privately The  thoughts  of  the 


day  and  the  visions  of  the  night  all  center  in^  ^  letter  of  my  writing.     So  be  it ;  I  do  my  duty, 


America.  Time  lags  heavily  along  till  March, 
bnt  we  have  done  wonders  since  yon  left  me. 
....  I  hope  to  see  you  in  January ;  it  will  then 
be  time  for  you  to  take  leave,  of  the  navy,  and 
become  acquainted  with  all  our  brethren,  the 
Pantisocrats.  Tou  wiU  have  no  objection  to  par- 
take of  a  wedding  dinner  in  February."*  .... 

By  the  middle  of  the  following  month  the  plan 
was  still  prc^essing  favorably,  but  the  main  dif- 
ficulty was  beginning  to  occur  to  them.  My  fa- 
ther writes  again  to  his  brother ;  "  Our  plan  is 
in  great  forwardness ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can 
be  frustrated.  We  are  now  twenty-seven  ad- 
venturers.    Mr.  Scott  talks  of  joining  us ;  and 

if  so,  five  persons  will  accompany  him 

I  wish  I  could  speak  fis  satisfactorily  upon  money 
matters.  Money  is  a  huge  evil  which  we  shall 
not  long  have  to  contend  with.     All  weU. 

'^  Thank  you  for  the  hanger ;  keep  it  for  me. 
YoQ  shall  not  remain  longer  in  the  navy  than 
January.  Live  so  long  in  hope ;  think  of  Ameri- 
ca !  and  remember  that  while  you  are  only  think- 
ing of  our  plan,  we  are  many  of  us  active  in  for- 
warding it. 

"  Would  you  were  with  us !  we  talk  often  of 
you  with  regret.  This  Pantisocratlc  scheme  has 
given  me  new  life,  new  hope,  new  energy;  all 
the  faculties  of  my  mind  are  dilated ;  I  am  weed-^ 
ing  out  the  few  lurking  prejudices  of  habit,  and 
looking  forward  to  happiness.  I  wish  I  could 
transfuse  some  of  my  Ugh  hope  and  enthusiasm 


in  more  need  than  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1794. 

**  Well,  Tom,  here  I  am.     My  aunt  has  de- 
clared she  will  never  see  my  face  again,  or  open 


and  will  continue  to  do  it,  be  the  consequences 
what, they  may.  You  are  unpleasantly  situated ; 
so  is  my  mother ;  so  were  we  all  till  this  grand 
scheme  of  Pantisocracy  flashed  upon  our  minds, 
and  now  all  is  perfectly  delightful. 

"  Open  war — declared  hostilities  !    the  chil- 
dren are  to  come  here  on  Wednesday,  and  I  meet  ' 
them  at  the  Long  Coach  on  that  evening.     My 
aunt  abuses  poor  Lovell  most  unmercifully,  and 
attributes  the  whole  scheme  to  him ;  you  know  \ 
it  was  concerted  between  Burnett  and  me.    But,  \ 
of  all  the  whole  catalogue  of  enormities,  nothing 
enrages  my  aunt  so  much  as  ray  intended  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Lovell's  sister  Edith  j  this  will 
hardly  take  place  till  we  arrive  in  America ;  it 
rouses  all  the  whole  army  of  prejudices  in  my 
aunt's  breast.     Pride  leads  the  fiery  host,  and  a 
pretty  kick-up  they  must  make  there. 

"I  expect  some  money  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  you  shall  not  want ;  yet,  as  this  is  not  quite 
certain,  I  can  not  authorize  you  to  draw  on  me. 
Lovell  is  m  London ;  he  will  return  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday,  and  I  hope  will  bring  with  him 
some  ten  or  twenty  pounds  *,  he  will  likewise  ex- 
amine the  wills  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  see 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  reversion  way.  Every 
thing  is  in  the  fairest  train.  Favell  and  Le  Grioe, 
two  young  Pantisocrats  of  nineteen,  j6in  us ;  they 
possess  great  genius  and  energy.  I  have  seen 
neither  of  them,  yet  correspond  with  both.  You 
may,  perhaps,  like  this  sonnet  on  the  subject  of 


into  you ;  it  would  warm  you  in  the  cold  winter^ '  our  emigration,  by  Favell 
mghts."t  .... 

'Hitherto  all  had  gone  on  pretty  smoothly.  The 
plan  of  emigration,  as  well  as  my  father's  engage- 
ment to  marry,  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
his  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  who,  he  was  perfectly  aware, 
would  most  violently  oppose  both ;  and  ntmr^  when 
at  last  she  became  acquainted  with  his  intention, 
her  anger  knew  no  bounds.  The  consequence 
can  not  be  more  graphically  described  them  by 
himself. 


To  Tkonuu  Southey. 

"Bath,  October  19, 1794. 
"  My  dear  Brothkr  AnauRAL, 
"  Here's  a  row  1  here's  a  kick-up  I  here's  a 
pretty  commence  !  We  have  had  a  revolution 
in  the  College  Green,  and  I  have  been  turned 
out  of  doors  in  a  wet  night.  Lo  and  behold, 
even  like  mine  own  brother,  I  was  penniless.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening ;  the  wind  blew  and  the 
rain  fell,  and  I  had  widked  from  Bath  in  the 
morning.  Luckily,  my  father's  old  great-coat 
was  at  Lovell's.  I  clapped  it  on,  swallowed  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  set  ofi*.  I  met  an  old  drunk- 
en man  three  miles  ofij  and  was  obliged  to  drag 
him  all  the  way  to  Bath,  nine  miles !  Oh,  Pa- 
tience, Patience,  thou  hast  often  helped  poor 
Robert  Southey,  but  never  didst  thou  stand  him 


*  September  90, 1794. 


t  Bath,  October  14, 1794. 


•*'No  more  my  vlrionary  soul  shall  dwell 
On  joTs  that  were ;  no  more  endure  to  wel^^ 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  eril  day. 
Wisely  forsetful !    O'er  the  ocean  swell, 
Sublime  ofHope,  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray, 
And,  dandng  to  the  moonU^t  roundelay, 
The  wizard  passion  wears  a  holy  spell. 
Eyes  that  have  ached  with  anguish !  ye  shall  weep 
Tears  of  doub^mingIed  Joy,  as  tibose  who  start 
From  precipices  of  disteniper'd  sleep. 
On  which  the  fierce  eyed  fiends  their  revels  keep, 
And  see  the  rising  sun,  and  feel  it  dart 
New  rays  of  pleasure  trembling  to  the  heart* 

"  This  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  poetry,  and 
we  may  form  a  very  fair  opinion  of  Favell  from 
it.  Scott,  a  brother  of  your  acquaintance,  goes 
with  us.  So  much  for  news  relative  to  our  pri- 
vate politics. 

"  This  is  the  age  of  revolutions,  and  a  huge 
one  we  have  had  on  the  College  Green.  Poor 
Shadrach  is  left  there,  in  the  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace of  her  displeasure,  and  a  prime  hot  birth 
has  he  got  of  it :  he  saw  me  depart  with  aston- 
ishment. *  Why,  sir,  you  be'nt  going  to  Bath  at 
this  time  of  night,  and  in  this  weather  I  Do  let 
me  see  you  sometimes,  and  hear  from  you,  and 
send  for  me  when  you  are  going.' 

"  We  are  all  well,  and  all  eager  to  depart. 
March  will  soon  arrive,  and  I  hope  you  wul  be 
with  us  before  that  time. 

"  Why  should  the  man  who  acts  from  convic- 
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tioB  of  rectitude  grieve  becaaee  the  prejudiced 
are  oflended  ?  For  me,  I  am  fully  possessed  by 
the  great  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself; 
my  conduct  has  been  open,  sincere,  and  just; 
and,  though  the  world  were  to  scorn  and  neglect 
me,  I  should  bear  their  contempt  with  cahnness. 
Far©  thee  well. 

"  Yours  in  brotherly  affection, 

**  Robert  Southet." 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this  storm 
would  have  blown  over,  and  that,  when  Pantis- 
oeracy  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  Miss  Tyler's  angry  feel- 
ings might  have  softened  down ;  but  it  was  not 
so,  and  the  aunt  and  nephew  never  met  again ! 

One  other  incident  belongs  to  the  close  of  this 
year — the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  po- 
ems, the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Lovell  and  my 
father.  Many  of  them  have  never  been  repub- 
lished. The  motto  prefixed  to  them  was  an  ap- 
propriate one : 

"Minoentaratm 
Carmine  curae." 


CHAPTER  III. 

rANTISOCRACT  PROPOSED  TO  BE  TRIED  IN  WALES 
LETTERS  TO  MR.  O.  C.  BEDFORD-— DIFFICUL- 
TIES AND  DISTRESSES BISTOHICAL  LECTURES 

DEATH  OF   EDMUND    SEWARD— MR.   COTTLE 

PURCHASES  THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC 
PANTISOCRACY  ABANDONED MISUNDER- 
STANDING WITH  MR.  COLERIDGE—- LETTER  TO 
MR.  O.  C.  BEDFORD— MEETING  WITH  HIS  UN- 
CLE, MR.  HILL— CONSENTS  TO  ACCOMPANY  HIM 
TO  LISBON MARRIAGE— LETTERS  TO  MR.  BED- 
FORD AND  MR.  COTTLE. 1794-1795. 

My  father  was  now  a  homeless  adventurer ; 
conscious  of  great  resources  in  himself,  but  not 
knowing  how  to  bring  them  into  use ;  full  of 
hope  and  the  most  ardent  aspirations,  but  sur- 
rounded with  present  wants  and  difficulties. 
America  was  still  the  haven  of  his  hopes,  and 
for  a  little  while  he  indulged  in  the  pleasing  an- 
ticipation, "  Would  that  March  were  over  1"  he 
writes  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Bedford.  "  Affection 
has  one  or  two  strong  cords  round  my  heart,  and 
will  try  me  painfully — ^you  and  Wynn  I  A  little 
net-work  must  be  broken  here ;  that  I  mind  not, 
but  my  mother  does.  My  mind  is  full  of  futu- 
rity, and  lovely  is  the  prospect ;  I  am  now  like 
a  traveler  crossing  precipices  to  get  home,  but 
my  foot  shall  not  slip."* 


plan,  which  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic  seemed  t« 
obscure  from  their  sight.  ^*  For  God's  sake,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  writes  in  remonstrance  to  my 
&ther,  ^*  tell  me  what  we  are  to  gam  by  taking 
a  Welsh  farm  ?  Remember  the  principles  and 
proposed  consequences  of  Pantisocracy,  and  re* 
fleet  in  what  degree  they  are  attainable  by  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Lovell,  Burnett,  and  Co.,  some 
five  men  gmng  partneri  together  I  In  the  next 
place,  supposing  that  we  have  found  the  pre- 
ponderating utility  of  oar  aspheterizing  in  Wales, 
let  us,  by  our  speedy  and  united  inquiries,  dis 
cover  the  sum  of  money  necessary.  Whether 
such  a  farm,  with  so  very  large  a  house,  is  to  be 
procured  without  launching  our  frail  and  unpi 
loted  bark  on  a  rough  sea  of  anxieties.  Ucm 
much  money  will  be  necessary  (or  furnishing  m 
large  a  house.  How  much  necessary  for  th€ 
maintenance  of  so  large  a  fiumly— eighteen  peo 
pie — for  a  year  at  least." 

But  the  plan  of  going  into  Wales  did  not  pros- 
per any  more  than  that  of  genuine  Pantisocraey : 
the  cldse  of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  thi 
next  found  matters  still  in  the  same  unsatisfao 
tory  state.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  kept  the  Mich- 
aelmas Term  at  Cambridge— the  last  he  kept ; 
and,  having  gone  from  thence  to  London,  re 
mained  there  until  early  in  the  following  Jaaii 
ary,  when  he  returned  to  Bristol  with  my  father, 
who  had  chanced  to  go  up  to  town  at  that  time. 

The  following  letters  will  illustrate  this  peri- 
od. In  the  latter  one  we  haye  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  distresses  and  difficulties  of  his  present 
position. 

lb  Qrotvtnor  C,  Bedford^  Esq. 

**Batfa.Jan.5,17W. 
"  My  dear  Grosvenor, 

'^  If  I  were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  ydur 
disposition,  I  should  apprehend,  by  your  long  si- 
lence, that  you  are  offended  with  me.  In  one 
letter  I  spoke  too  warmly,  but  you  know  my  af- 
fections are  warm.  I  was  sorry  at  having  dona 
so,  and  wrote  to  say  sd.  The  jolting  of  a  rough 
oart  over  rugged  roads  is  very  apt  to  excite  tu- 
mults in  the  intestinal  canal ;  even  so  are  the 
rubs  of  fortune  prone  to  create  gizzard  grum- 
blings of  temper. 

**  Now,  if  you  are  not  angry  (and,  on  my  soul, 
I  believe  you  and  anger  to  be  perfectly  hetero- 
geneous), you  will  write  to  me  very  shortly ;  if 
you  are,  why,  you  must  remain  so  for  a  fort- 
night :  then,  it  is  probable,  I  shall  pass  two  days 
in  London,  on  my  way  to  Cambridge ;  and  as 
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ity.  Two  days  in  Tendon :  one  with  you,  wben 
I  shall  call  on  him ;  the  other  with  some  friends 
of  Coleridge  and  correspondents  of  mine,  admi- 
rable poets  and  Pantisocrats.  How  will  G.  8. 
receive  me  ?  is  he  altered  ?  will  he  be  reserved, 
and  remember  only  oar  diflference  ?  or  is  there 
still  the  same  goodness  of  heart  in  him  as  when 
we  first  met  ?  I  feel  some  little  agitation  at  the 
thonght.  G.  S.  was  the  first  person  I  ever  met 
with  who  at  all  assimilated  with  my  disposition. 
I  was  a  physiognomist  without  knowing  it.  He 
was  my  tubttance.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother 
once :  perhaps  he  is  infected  with  poHteue ;  is 
polite  to  all,  and  affectionate  to  none. 

'*  Coleridge  is  a  man  who  has  every  thing  of 

but  his  vices :  he  is  what would 

have  been,  had  he  given  np  that  time  to  study 
which  he  consumed  you  know  how  lamentably. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  little  piece  which  I  wrote, 
and  which  he  corrected.  'Twas  occasioned  by 
the  funeral  of  a  pauper,  without  one  person  at- 
tending it.* 

*^  I  like  this  little  poem,  and  there  are  few  of 
mine  of  which  I  can  say  that. 

"Bedford,  I  can  sing  eight  songs:  1.  The 
antique  and  exhilarating  Bacchanalian,  Back  and 
Sides  go  Bare.  2.  The  Tragedy  of  the  Mince- 
pie,  or  the  Cruel  Master  Cook.  3.  The  Comical 
Jest  of  the  Farthing  Rush-light.  4.  The  Bloody 
Gardener's  Cruelty.  5.  The  Godly  Hymn  of 
the  Seven  Good  Jo}'s  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  being 
a  Chrii^traas  Carol.  6.  The  Tragedy  of  the  Bea- 
ver Hat  J  or,  as  newly  amended.  The  Brunswick 
Bonnet  -,  contaming  three  apt  Morals.  7.  The 
Quaint  Jest  of  the  Three  Crows.  8.  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Johnny  Bulan. 

"  Now  I  shall  outdo  Horace !  .  .  .  Farewell, 
and  believe  me  always 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate 

"Robert  Southey." 

7h  Oronenor  C,  Bedford,  Esq. 

"Brirtol,  Peb.8, 1795. 
**  I  have  been  reading  the  first  four  numbers 
of  *  The  Flagellant :'  they  are  all  I  possess.  My 
dearest  Grosvenor,  they  have  recalled  past  times 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  and  I  could  almost  weep  at 
the  retrospect.  Why  have  I  not  written  to  you 
before?  Because  I  oonld  only  have  told  you 
of  mcertainty  and  suspense.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  say  now.  The  next  six  months  will  af- 
ferd  more  variety  of  incidents.  But,  my  dear 
Bedford,  though  you  will  not  love  me  the  less, 
yon  will  shake  your  head,  and  lament  the  effects 
of  what  you  call  enthusiasm.  Would  to  God  that 
we  agreed  in  sentiment,  for  then  you  couki  en- 
ter into  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  hold  me 
■till  dearer  in  your  own. 


\ 


at  by  all;  hated  by  the  aristocrats;  the  veiy 
oracle  of  my  own  party.  Bedford!  Bedford! 
mine  are  the  principles  of  peace,  of  non-resist- 
ance ;  you  can  not  burst  our  bonds  of  affection. 
Do  not  grieve  that  oircumstanoes  have  made  me 
thus ;  you  ought  to  rejoice  that  your  friend  acts  ^ 
up  to  his  prinoiples,  though  you  think  them^ 
wrong. 

"  Coleridge  is  writing  at  the  same  table ;  our 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  destiny,  on  th« 
same  page. 

"  Grosvenor,  I  must  put  your  brains  in  reqni* 
sition.  We  are  about  to  publish  a  magazine  on 
a  new  plan.  One  of  the  prospectuses,  when 
printed,  will  be  forwarded  to  you.  'Tis  our  in- 
tention to  say  in  the  title-page,  S.  T.  C.  and  R. 
S.,  Editors ;  and  to  admit  nothing  but  what  it 
good.  A  work  of  the  kind  roust  not  be  under- 
taken without  a  certainty  of  indemnification,  and 
then  it  bids  very  fair  to  be  lucrative,  so  the  book- 
sellers here  tell  us.  To  be  called  The  Provincial 
Magazine,  and  published  at  Bristol  if  we  settle 
here.  We  mean  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  all 
our  poetry :  will  you  not  give  us  some  essaya, 
&c.,  &c.  ?  We  can  undoubtedly  make  it  thm 
best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published ;  so,  Bed- 
ford, be  very  wise  and  very  witty.  Send  vm 
whole  essays,  hints,  good  things,  &o.,  &o.,  and 
they  shall  cut  a  most  respectable  figure.  The 
poetry  will  be  printed  so  as  to  make  a  separate 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  What  think  you  of  this  ?  I  should  say  that 
the  work  will  certainly  express  our  sentiments, 
so  expressed  as  never  to  offend ;  but,  if  truth 
spoken  in  the  words  of  meekness  be  offense,  we 
may  not  avoid  it. 

"  I  am  in  treaty  with  The  Telegraph,  and  hope 
to  be  their  correspondent.  Hireling  writer  to  a 
newspaper !  'Sdeath !  'tis  an  ugly  title :  but, 
nHmporU^  I  shall  write  truth,  and  only  truth. 
Have  you  seen,  in  Friday's  Telegraph,  a  letter 
to  Canning,  signed  Harrington?  'Twas  th« 
specimen  of  my  prose. 

"  You  will  be  melancholy  at  all  this,  Bedford ; 
I  am  so  at  times,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  ooald 
not  enter  the  Church,  nor  had  I  finances  to  study  < 
physio ;  for  public  offices  I  am  too  notorious.  I 
have  not  the  gift  of  making  shoes,  nor  the  happy 
art  of  mending  them.  Education  has  unfitted 
me  for  trade,  and  I  must,  perforce,  enter  Ike 
muster-roll  of  authors." 

M  Monday  monihig. 
"  My  days  are  disquieted,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  night  only  retrace  the  past  to  bewilder  me  . 
in  vague  visions  of  the  future.     America  is  still 
the  place  to  which  our  ultimate  views  tend ;  but 
it  will  be  years  before  we  can  go.    As  for  Wales, 
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-  ployments  are  out  of  the  qaestioo.  My  trouble- 
some guest,  called  honesty,  prevents  my  writing 
in  The  True  Briton.  God  knows  I  want  not  to 
thrust  myself  forward  as  a  partisan  :  peace  and 
^  domestic  life  are  the  highest  blessings  I  could 
implore.  Enough  I  this  state  of  suspense  most 
soon  be  over :  I  am  worn  and  wasted  with  anx- 
iety, and,  if  not  at  rest  in  a  short  time,  shall  be 
disabled  from  exertion,  and  sink  to  a  long  repose. 
Poor  Edith  J     Almighty  God  protect  her  I 

"  Tou  can  give  me  no  advice,  nor  point  oat 
any  line  to  pursue ;  but  you  can  write  to  me,  and 
tell  me  how  you  are,  and  of  your  friends.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  :  moralize, 
metaphysicize,  pun,  say  good  things,  promise 
me  some  aid  in  the  magazine,  and  shake  hands 
with  me  as  cordially  by  letter  as  when  we  parted 
in  the  Strand.  I  look  over  your  letters,  and  find 
but  little  alteration  of  sentiment  from  the  begin- 
ning of  '92  to  the  end  of  '94.  What  a  strange 
mass  of  matter  is  in  mine  during  those  periods ! 
I  mean  to  write  my  own  life,  and  a  most  useful 
book  it  will  be.  You  shall  write  the  Paraleipo- 
mena ;  but  do  not  condole  too  much  over  my 
mistaken  principles,  for  such  pity  will  create  a 
mutiny  in  my  sepulchred  bones,  and  I  shall  break 
prison  to  argue  with  you,  even  from  the  grave. 
God  love  you  I  I  think  soon  to  be  in  London, 
if  I  can  get  a  situation  there :  sometimes  the 
prtepect  smiles  upon  me.  I  want  but  fifty  pounds 
a  year  certain,  and  can  trust  myself  for  enough 

beyond  that Faro  you  well,  my  dear 

Grosvenorl  Have  you  been  to  court?  quid 
RomflB  facias?  O  thou  republican  aristocrat! 
thou  man  most  worthy  of  republicanism !  what 
hast  thou  to  do  with  a  laced  coat,  and  a  chapeau, 
and  a  bag  wig,  and  a  sword  ? 

"  Ah  fpirit  pure 
That  error's  mtot  had  left  thy  purged  eye  I 

•  •••*• 

**  Peace  be  with  you,  and  with  all  mankind, 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  your 

«R.  S." 

My  father  having  ceased  to  reside  at  Oxford, 
and  having  no  longer  his  aunt's  house  as  a  home, 
was  compelled  now  to  find  some  means  of  sup- 
porting himself;  and  Mr.  Coleridge  being  in  the 
same  predicament,  they  determined  upon  giving 
each  a  course  of  public  lectures.  Mr.  Coleridge 
teleoted  political  and  moral  subjects  \  my  father, 
history,  according  to  the  following  prospectus  : 

"  Robert  Southey,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
proposes  to  read  a  course  of  Historical  Lectures, 
in  the  following  order : 

,  "  Ist.  Introductory,  on  the  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress of  Society. 

**  2d.  Legislation  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus. 

"  3d.  State  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  War 
to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Achaian  League. 

"  4th.  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

"  5th.  Progress  of  Christianity. 

"  6th.  Manners  and  Irruptions  of  the  North- 
era  Nations.  Grovnh  of  the  European  States. 
Feudal  SysteuL 


"  7th.  State  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  to  th« 
Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  includ- 
ing the  Rise  and  Progress  of  tht  Mohammedan 
Religion,  and  the  Crusades. 

*^  8th.  History  of  Europe,  to  the  Abdication 
of  the  Empire  by  Charles  the  Fif^h. 

"  9th.  History  of  Europe,  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  Independence  of  Holland. 

"  10th.  State  of  Europe,  and  more  particular- 
ly of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  th« 
First  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

"  1 1  th.  Progress  of  the  Northern  States.  His- 
tory of  Europe  to  the  American  War. 

"  12th.  The  American  War. 

"Tickets  for  the  whole  course,  10«.  64.,  to 
be  had  of  Mr.  Cottle,  bookseller.  High  Street." 

Of  these  lectures  I  can  find  no  trace  among 
my  father's  papers.  Mr.  Cottle  states  that  they 
were  numerously  attended,  and  "  their  compo- 
sition greatly  admired."  My  father  thus  alludes 
to  them  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Thomas:  "I  am  giving  a  course  of  Historical 
Lectures  at  Bristol,  teaching  what  is  right  by 
showing  what  is  wrong ;  my  company,  of  course, 
is  sought  by  all  who  love  good  Republicans  and 
odd  characters.  Coleridge  and  I  are  daily  en- 
gaged  John  Scott  has  got  me  a  plao« 

of  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  week,  for  writing  in 
some  new  work  called  The  Citizen,  of  what  kind 
I  know  not,  save  that  it  accords  with  my  princi- 
ples.    Of  this  I  daily  expect  to  hear  more. 

"  If  Coleridge  and  I  can  get  o6l  50  a  year  be- 
tween us,  we  purpose  marrying  and  retiring  into 
the  country,  as  our  literary  business  can  be  car- 
ried on  there,  and  practicing  agriculture  till  we 
can  raise  money  for  America — still  the  grand 
object  in  view. 

"  So  I  have  cut  my  cable,  and  am  drifting  on 
the  ocean  of  life ;  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  port 
of  happiness,  I  hope,  in  view.  It  is  possible  that 
I  may  be  called  upon  to  publish  my  Historical 
Lectures ;  this  I  shall  be  unwilling  to  do,  as  they 
are  only  splendid  declamation."* 

The  delivery  of  these  lectures  occupied  sev- 
eral months ;  but  the  employment  they  furnished 
did  not  prevent  occasional  fits  of  despondency, 
although  his  naturally  elastic  mind  soon  shook 
them  off.  He  seems  to  have  purposed  paying  a 
visit  to  his  friends  at  Brixton  at  this  time,  but  it 
was  not  accomplished.  To  this  he  refers  in  the 
following  curious  letter : 

2b  Oroivenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

"Blay27, 1795. 
"  My  dsar  Gbosvenor, 
"  You  and  Wynn  could  not  more  enjoy  the 
idea  of  seeing  me  than  I  anticipated  being  with 
you  J  as  for  coming  now,  or  fixing  any  particular 
time,  it  may  not  be.     My  mind,  Bedford,  is  very 
kmguid ;  I  dare  not  say  I  will  go  at  any  fixed 
period.     If  you  knew  the  fearful  anxiety  with 
which  I  sometimes  hide  myself  to  avoid  an  in- 
vitation, you  would  perhaps  pity,  perhaps  despise 
me.     There  is  a  very  pleasant  family  here,  lit- 
*  March  21,  im 
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erary  and  accomplished,  that  I  have  almost  of- 
fended by  never  calling  on.  Coleridge  is  there 
throe  or  foar  tlknes  in  the -coarse  of  the  week; 
the  effort  to  join  in  conversation  is  too  painful  to 
me,  and  the  torpedo  coldness  of  my  pkizmahog- 
amy  has  no  right  to  chill  the  circle.  By-the-by, 
my  dear  Grosvenor,  if  you  know  any  artist  about 
to  paint  a  groop  of  banditti,  I  shall  be  very  fit 
to  ait  for  a  young  cub  of  ferocity ;  I  have  put  on 
the  look  at  the  glass  so  as  sometimes  to  frighten 
myself.  .... 

*^  Well,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing the  assiduities  of  affection ;  the  eye  b  very 
eloqoent,  and  women  are  well  skilled  in  its  hin- 
goage.  I  asked  the  question.  Grosvenor,  you 
will  love  your  sister  Edith.  I  look  forward 
with  feelings  of  delight  that  dim  my  eyes  to  the 
day  when  she  will  expect  you,  as  her  brother, 
to  visit  us — brown  breieul,  wild  Welsh  raspber- 
ries— heigh-ho  1  this  schoolboy  anticipation  fol- 
lows us  through  life,  and  enjoyments  uniformly 
disappoint  expectation.  *  *  #  .  * 
*  *         *         *         «         «'  '      •         « 

"  Poetry  softens  the  heart,  Grosvenor.  •  No 
man  ever  tagged  rhyme  without  being  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  I  write  but  little.  The  task  of  cor- 
recting Joan  is  a  very  great  one ;  but  as  the 
plan  is  fundamentally  bad,  it  is  necessary  the 
poetry  should  be  good.  The  Convict,  for  which 
you  asked,  is  not  worth  reading ;  I  think  of 
•ome  time  rewriting  it.  If  I  could  be  with  you 
another  eight  weeks,  I  believe  I  should  write 
another  epic  poem,  so  essential  is  it  to  be  hap- 
pily situated. 

**  I  shall  copy  out  what  I  have  done  of  Ma- 
doo,  and  send  you  ere  long ;  you  will  find  more 
•implicity  in  it  than  in  any  of  my  pieces,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  the  best.  I  shall  study  three 
works  to  write  it — the  Bible,  Homer,  and  Os- 


^  Some  few  weeks  ago  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins :  they  were  on  a  visit, 
and  I  saw  them  frequently ;  he  pleased  me  very 
much,  for  his  mind  was  active  and  judicious, 
and  benevolence  was  written  in  every  feature 
of  his  face.  I  never  saw  a  woman  superior  to 
her  in  mind,  nor  two  people  with  a  more  ra- 
tional afieotion  for  each  other.  On  their  quit- 
ting this  place,  they  urged  me  to  visit  them  at 
Bradford.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  with  my 
mother  at  Bath,  and  resolved  to  walk  over  to 
tea :  it  is  but  six  miles  distant,  and  the  walk 
extremely  beautiful.  I  got  to  Bradford,  and  in- 
quiring for  Mr.  Perkins,  was  directed  two  miles 
in  the  country,  to  Freshford.  My  wbj  lay  by 
the  side  of  the  river ;  the  hills  around  were  we\\ 
wooded,  the  evening  calm  and  pleasant ;  it  was 
quite  May  weather;  and  as  I  was  alone,  and  be- 
kohiing  only  what  was  beautiful,  and  looking  on 
to  a  pleasant  interview,  I  had  relapsed  into  my 
old  okkmI  of  feeling  benevolently  and  keenly  for 
.  aQ  things.  A  man  was  sitting  on  the  grass  ty- 
ng  op  his  bundle,  and  of.  hira  I  asked  if  I  was 
right  ftn*' Freshford ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 
there.  *  Does  Mr.  Perkins  live  theie  ?'  ^  Tes ; 
he  buried  hit  wife  last  Tuesday.*    I  was  thun- 


derstruck. '  Good  Grod  1  I  saw  her  but  a  few 
weeks  ago.'  *"  Ay,  sir,  ten  days  ago  she  was 
as  well  as  you  are;  but  she  is  in  Freshford 
church-yard  now  V 

*'  Grosvenor,  I  can  not  describe  to  you  what 
I  felt;  the  man  thought  I  had  lost  a  relation. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  resolve  on 
proceeding  to  see  him  ;  however,  I  thought  it  a 
kind  of  duty,  and  went.  Guess  my  delight  on 
finding  another  Mr.  Perkins,  to  whom  I  had 
been  directed  by  mistake  I 

"  Tou  do  not  know  what  I  sufiered  under  the 
impression  of  her  death,  at  the  relief  I  felt  at 
disoovering  the  mistake.  Strange  selfishness  ! 
this  man,  too,  had  lost  a  wife,  a  young  wife  but 
lately  married,  whom  perhaps  he  loved ;  and  I 
— ^I  rejoiced  at  his  loss,  because  it  was  not  my 
friend  I  yet,  without  this  selfishness  man  would 
be  an  animal  below  the  orang  outang.  It  is 
mortifying  to  analyze  our  noblest  affections,  and 
find  them  all  bottomed  on  selfishness.  I  hear 
of  thousands  killed  in  battle— I  read  of  the 
young,  the  virtuous,  dying,  and  think  of  them 
no  more — ^when,  if  my  very  dog  died,  I  should 
weep  for  him  ;  if  I  lost  you,  I  should  feel  a  last- 
ing  affliction ;  if  Edith  were  to  die,.  I  should  foL 
low  her. 

^^  I  am  dragged  into  a  party  oT  pleasure  to- 
morrow* for  two  d|iys.  An  hour's  hanging 
would  be  luxury  to  me  compared  with  these  de- 
testable schemes.  Party  of  pleasure  1  Johnson 
never,  wrote  a  better  tale  than  that  of  the  Ethi^ 
opian  kiiig.  Here  is  the  fire  at  home,  and  a 
great  chair,  and  yet  I  must  be  moving  ofi*  for 
pleasure.  Grosvenor,  I  will  steal  Cfuiman'st 
long  pipe,  chew  opium,  and  learn  to  be  happy 
with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

"  Coleridge's  remembrances  to  you.  He  is 
applying  the  medicine  of  argument  to  my  mis- 
anthropical system  of  indiflerence.  It  will  not 
do ;  a  strange  dreariness  of  mind  has  seized  me. 
I  am  indifferent  to  society,  yet  I  feel  my  pHvatd 
attachments  growing  more  and  more  powerful, 
and  weep  like  a  child  when  I  think  of  an  absent 
friend.     God  bless  you." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes  again  in  much 
affliction  at  the  death  of  his  friend  Seward. 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

**Bri«tol.  June  15, 1795. 

"  Bedford — ^he  is  dead  ;  my  dear  Edmund 
Seward  I  after  six  weeks'  suffering. 

*^  These,  Grosvenor,  are  the  losses  that  grad- 
ually wean  us  from  life.  May  that  man  want 
consolation  in  his  last  hour  who  would  rob  the 
survivor  of  the  belief  that  he  shall  again  behold 
his  friend !  You  know  not,  Grosvenor,  how  I 
loved  poor  Edmund  :  he  taught  me  all  that  I 
have  of  good.  When  I  went  with  him  into 
Worcestershire,  I  was  astonished  at  the  general 
joj  his  return  occasioned — the  very  dogs  ran 


*  Ad  accoont  of  this  party  of  pleararo  is  Kiren  in  CoN 
tle*s  Reminiscences  of  Cfolendse.  Apparent^  the  reality 
was  not  more  agreeal>le  than  the  aDtkapatton. 

f  Tfae  oaroe  or  a  motaal  aeqoalntanoe. 
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ont  to  him.     In  that  room  where  I  have  so  often 
teen  him,  he  now  lies  in  his  coffin  ! 

"  It  is  like  a  dream,  the  idea  that  he  is  dead 
— that  his  heart  is  cold — ^that  he,  whom  bat 
jesterdaj  raorning  I  thought  and  talked  of  as 
alive — as  the  friend  I  knew  and  loved — is  dead  ! 
When  these  things  come  home  to  the  heart,  they 
palsy  it.  I  am  sick  at  heart ;  and,  if  I  feel  thas 
acutely,  what  must  his  sisters  feel  ?  what  his 
poor  old  mother,  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in 
Edmund  ?  I  have  seen  her  look  at  him  till  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheek. 

"  There  is  a  strange  vacancy  in  my  heart 
The  sun  shines  as  usual,  but  there  is  a  blank  in 
existence  to  me.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  such 
a  one  I  God  bless  you,  ray  dear,  dear  Grosve- 
nor !  Write  to  me  immediately.  I  will  try, 
by  assiduous  employment,  to  get  rid  of  very 
melancholy  thoughts.  I  am  continually  dwell- 
ing on  the  days  when  we  were  together  ;  there 
was  a  time  when  the  sun  never  rose  that  I  did 
not  see  Seward.  It  is  very  wrong  to  feel  thus — 
it  is  unmanly.     God  bless  you  I 

*•  Robert  Southet. 

"  P.S. — I  wrote  to  Edmund  on  receiving  your 
last :  my  letter  arrived  the  hour  of  his  death, 
four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  last.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  me  at  that  hour. 

"  Grosvenor,  I  am  a  child ;  and  all  are  chil- 
dreh  who  fix  their  happiness  on  such  a  reptile 
as  man  :  this  great,  this  self-ennobled  being 
called  man,  the  next  change  of  weather  may 
blast  him. 

'*  There  is  another  world  where  all  these 
tilings  will  be  amended. 

*^God  help  the  man  who  survives  all  his 
friends." 

The  passionate  grief  to  which  this  letter  gave 
atterance  did  not  pass  lightly  away.  In  the 
"  Hymn  to  the  Penates,"  first  printed  in  1796, 
he  alludes  toucbingly  to  his  dear  friend  departed ; 
mad  the  following  very  beantiful  poem,  which 
will  be  read  with  increased  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was 
written  four  years  later. 

"  THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 

1. 

**  Not  to  tfa^  gnre,  not  to  the  grare,  my  toul, 

Descend  to  contemplate 

The  form  thnt  once  was  dear  t 

The  spirit  is  not  there 

Which  kindled  that  dead  eye. 

Which  throbb'd  in  that  cold  heart, 


O  Edmand  t  thou  hast  first 
Begun  the  trarel  of  eternity  I 

I  look  upon  the  rt^f^ 

And  think  that  then  ajfViie, 

Unfetter'd  ac  the  thought  that  follows  thee. 

3. 

**  And  we  have  often  said  how  tweet  It  were, 

With  unseen  ministry  of  angel  power, 

To  watch  the  friends  we  loved. 

Edmund  I  we  did  not  err  ! 

Sure  I  have  fell  thy  presence  f    Thou  hast  given 

A  birth  to  holy  thought. 

Hast  kept  me  from  the  world  uni<tHin'd  and  puj»*. 

Edmund  I  we  did  not  err ! 

Our  best  affections  horp. 

neyare  not  like  the  toys  of  infancy; 

The  soul  outgrows  tticm  not ; 

We  do  not  cast  them  off; 

Oh,  if  it  could  be  so. 

B  were  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  t 

4. 

**Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  soul. 

Follow  thv  friend  beloved ! 

But  in  the  lonely  hour. 

But  in  the  evening  walk, 

Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude ; 

Think  that  he  holds  with  thee 

Mysterious  intercourse ; 

And  though  remembrance  wake  a  tear, 

Thure  will  be  joy  in  grief. 

**  WeatHry,  1799." 

In  the  midst  of  these  griefs  and  perplexities, 
a  bright  spot  showed  itself  in  the  laying  of  what 
I  may  call  the  foundation  stone  of  my  father's 
literary  reputation. 

His  poem  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  written  in  the  summer  of  1793,  and  he 
had  for  some  time  ardently  desired  to  publish  it, 
but,  for  want  of  means,  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  following  year  it  had 
been  announced  for  publication  by  subscription ; 
but  subscribers  came  slowly  forward,  and  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  num- 
ber could  be  obtained.  Shortly  afterward,  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cottle  comntenced.  For 
the  result  I  will  quote  his  own  words,  as  com- 
memorating, in  a  very  interesting  manner,  when 
he  had  almost  arrived  at  the  clos^e  of  his  literary 
career,  that  which  may  be  called  its  oommenoe- 
ment,  and  which  was  so  important  an  epuch  in 
his  troubled  early  life. 

*'  One  evening  I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem, 
without  any  thought  of  making  a  proposal  con- 
cerning it,  or  expectation  of  receiving  one.  He, 
however,  offered  me  fifty  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right, and  fifty  copies  for  my  subscribers,  which 
was  more  than  the  list  amounted  to;  and  tbo 
ofler  was  accepted  as  promptly  as  it  was  made. 
It  can  rarely  happen  that  a  young  author  should 
meet  with  a  bookseller  as  inexperienced  and  a« 
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ready  to  commence  his  operations,  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  preparing  the  poem  for  the 
press,  excep|>||tot  a  few  verbal  alterations  had 
been  made. 

"  I  was  not,  however,  without  misgivings ; 
and,  when  the  first  proof-sheet  was  brought  me, 
the  more  glaring  faults  of  the  composition  stared 
me  in  the  face.  But  the  sight  of  a  well-printed 
page,  which  was  to  be  set  off  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  fine  wove  paper  and  hot  pressing 
•ould  impart,  put  me  in  spirits,  and  I  went  to 
work  with  good  will.  About  half  the  first  book 
vas  left  in  its  original  state ;  the  rest  of  the  poem 
was  recast  and  reeomposed  while  the  printing 
went  on.    This  occupied  six  months."* 

In  this  work  of  correction  my  father  was  now 
•ocupied,  having  laid  aside  '^Madoc,"  which 
had  been  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  for  that  purpose.  Meantime  the 
fcheme  of  Pantisocraey  was  entirely  abandoned, 
tnd  the  arrival  from  Lisbon  of  Mr.  Hill  changed 
the  current  of  his  thoughts.  "  My  uncle  is  in 
England,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bedford  :  "  I  am  in 

daily  expeotieition  of  seeing  him  again 

Grosvenor,  when  next  I  see  you  it  will  not  be 
fior  a  visit :  I  shall  fix  my  residence  near  you  to 
•tudy  the  law ! ! !  My  uncle  urges  me  to  enter 
the  Church  j  but  the  gate  is  perjury,  and  I  am 
little  disposed  to  pay  so  heavy  a  fine  at  the  turn- 
pike of  orthodoxy On  seeing  my  uncle, 

I  shall  communicate  to  him  my  intentions  con- 
oeming  the  law.  If  he  disapproves  of  them,  I 
have  to  live  where  I  can,  and  how  I  can,  for  fif- 
teen months.  I  shall  then  be  enabled  to  enter 
and  marry.  If  he  approves,  why  then,  Grosve- 
nor,  my  first  business  will  be  to  write  to  you, 
■nd  request  you  to  procure  me  lodgings  some- 
where at  Stockwell,  or  Newington,  or  any  where 
u  (ar  from  London,  and  as  near  your  road,  as 
possible.  I  can  not  take  a  house  till  my  finances 
win  sufier  me  to  furnish  it;  and  for  this  I  de- 
pend upon  my  Madoo,  to  which,  after  Christmas, 
I  diall  apply  with  assiduity,  always  remember- 
ing John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  And  now  will 
you  permit  me,  in  a  volume  of  poems  which  go 
to  the  press  to-morrow,  to  insert  your  *  Witch 
of  Endor,'  either  with  your  name  or  initials,  and 
to  be  corrector  plenipotent  ?  This  is  an  office 
Coleridge  and  I  mutually  assume,  and  we  both 
of  us  have  sense  enough,  and  taste  enough,  to 
be  glad  of  mutual  correction.  His  poems  and 
mine  will  appe^ur  together;  two  volumes  ele- 
gant as  to  type  and  hot-pressed  paper,  and  for 
his,  meo  pericuhy  they  will  be  of  more  various  ex- 


conjointly  with  Mr.  Coleridge  was  carried  into 
effect,  probably  o\^^^g  to  a  temporary  estrange-  ^ 
ment,  which  now  took  place  between  himself 
and  my  father,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  be- 
ing the  first  to  abandon  the  Pantisocratic  scheme. 
This  had  greatly  disturbed  and  excited  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  by  no  means  sparing  in  his  re- 
proaches, and  manifested,  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  language,  that  he  must  have  felt  for  the  time 
no  common  disappointment. 

My  father^s  next  letter  to  Mr.  Bedford  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  his  own 
mind. 

2b  Groivenor  C,  Bedford^  Esq, 

"Bath,  October  1,1795. 

"  I  have  been  living  over  three  years  and  a 
half  in  your  letters,  Grosvenor,  with  what  vari- 
ety of  reflections  you  may  imagine,  from  the 
date  of  the  *  Flagellant,'  through  many  a  various 
plan  !  You  asked  Collins,  when  you  first  saw 
him  af^er  his  residence  at  Oxford,  if  I  was  alter- 
ed, and  his  'No'  gave  you  pleasure.  I  have 
been  asking  myself  the  same  question,  and,  alas  I 
in  truth,  must  return  the  same  answer.  No,  I 
am  not  altered.  I  am  as  warm-hearted  and  as 
open  as  ever.  Experience  never  wasted  her 
lessons  on  a  less  fit  pupil ;  yet,  Bedford,  my  mind 
is  considerably  expanded,  my  opinions  are  better 
grounded,  and  frequent  self-conviction  of  error 
has  taught  me  a  sufficient  degree  of  skepticism 
on  all  subjects  to  prevent  confidence.  The  fre- 
quent and  careful  study  of  Godwin  was  of  essen- 
tial service.  I  read,  and  all  but  worshiped.  I 
have  since  seen  his  fundamental  error — ^that  he 
theorizes  for  another  state,  not  for  the  rule  of 

conduct  in  the  present I  can  confute  his 

principles,  but  all  the  good  he  has  done  me  re- 
mains :  'tis  a  book  I  should  one  day  like  to  read 
with  you  for  our  mutual  improvement.  When 
we  have  been  neighbors  six  months,  our  opin- 
ions will  accord — a  bold  prophecy,  but  it  will  be 
fulfilled. 

"  My  poetical  taste  was  much  meliorated  by 
Bowles,  and  the  constant  company  of  Coleridge. 
For  religion,  I  can  confute  the  Athe- 
ist, and  baffle  him  with  his  own  weapons ;  and 
can,  at  least,  teach  the  Deist  that  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  despised ; 
metaphysics  I  know  enough  to  use  them  as  de-  • 
fensive  armor,  and  to  deem  them  otherwise  dif-  • 
ficult  trifles. 

'*  You  have  made  me  neglect  necessary  busi-  • 
ness.     I  was  busy  with  this  huge  work  of  mine 
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the  subject  from  the  Observer — the  Portuguese 
accused  before  the  Inquisition  of  incest  and  mur- 
der. .  Read  the  story. 

'*  Madoo  is  to  be  the  pillar  of  my  reputation. 
How  many  a  melancholy  hour  have  I  beguiled 
by  writing  poetry  I  *         *         ♦         ♦         * 

"  Friday,  October  9. 

"  I  found  your  letter  on'  my  arrival  to-day. 
My  uncle  writes,  not  to  m^,  and  I  begin  to  think 
he  is  so  displeased  at  my  rejecting  a  good  settle- 
ment, for  the  foolish  prejudice  I  have  against 
perjuring  myself,  that  he  gives  me  up.  ^ussi 
bien  /  so  be  it,  any  thing  but  this  terrible  sus- 
pense. Zounds,  Grosvenor,  suspense  shall  be 
the  subject  of  my  tragedy.  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
have  often  the  heartache.  Can  not  you  come 
to  Bath  for  a  week  ?  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  will  never  quit  Edith  :  every  day  en- 
dears her  to  me.  I  am  as  melancholy  here  at 
Bath  as  you  can  imagine,  and  yet  I  am  very  lit- 
tle here — not  two  days  in  the  week :  the  rest  I 
pass  with  Cottle,  that  I  may  be  near  her.  Cot- 
tle oflered  me  his  house  in  a  letter  which  you 
shall  sete  when  we  meet,  and  for  which  he  will 
ever  hold  a  high  place  in  your  heart.  I  bear  a 
good  face,  and  keep  all  uneasiness  to  myself: 
•  indeed,  the  port  is  in  view,  and  I  must  not  mind 
a  little  sickness  on  the  voyage. 

«         *         *         *         «         *      '  « 
Bedford,  I  have  beheld  that  very  identical  tiger. 
There's  a  grand  hexameter  for  you ! 

"Bedford,  I  have  beheld  that  very  identicfd 
tiger  who  stopped  the  mail  coach  on  the  king's 
highway,  not  having  the  fear  of  Crod  and  the 
king  before  his  eyes — no,  nor  of  the  guard  and 
his  blunderhuM.  What  a  pity,  Grosvenor,  that 
that  blunderbuss  should  be  leveled  at  you !  how 
it  would  have  struck  a  Democrat !  Never  mind, 
*tis  only  a  JUuh,  and  you,  like  a  fellow  whose 
uttermost  upper  grinder  is  being  torn  out  by  the 
roots  by  a  mutton-fisted  barber,  will  grin  and 
endure  it. 

**  Gaycty  suits  ill  with  me.  The  above  ex- 
tempore witticisms  are  as  old  as  six  o'clock 
Monday,  morning  last,  and  noted  down  in  my 
pocket-book  for  you. 

"  God  bless  you !     Good  night. 

"Oct  10. 
**I  visited  Hannah  More,  at  Cowslip  Green, 
on  Monday  last,  and  seldom  have  I  lived  a  pleas- 
anter  day.  She  knew  my  opinions,  and  treated 
them  with  a  flattering  deference.  Her  manners 
are  mild,  h^r  information  considerable,  and  her 
taste  correct.  There  are  five  sisters,  and  each 
of  them  would  be  remarked  in  a  mixed  company. 
Of  Lord  Orford  they  spoke  very  handsomely,  and 
gave  me  a  better  opinion  of  Wilberforce  than  I 
was  accustomed  to  entertain.  They  pay  for  and 
direct  the  education  of  1000  poor  children ;  and 
for  aristocracy,  Hannah  More  is  oiuch  such  an 
aristocrat  as  a  certain  friend  of  mine. 

♦        ♦**■*#♦ 
"  God  love  you,  my  dear  friend  I 

"ROBKRT   SOUTHET." 


The  lon^-expected  and  perhaps  somewhat 
dreaded  meeting  with  Mr.  HUl  spon  took  place ; 
but  there  was  no  diminution  or  kindness  on  his 
part,  notwithstanding  the  great  disappointment 
he  felt  at  his  nephew's  determination  not  to  enter 
the  Church,  in  which  it  would  have  been  in  his 
power  immediately  and  cfiectually  to  have  as- 
sisted him.  He  now  seems  to  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  change  his  reso- 
lution 'y  and  it  was  soon  arranged  that  my  father 
should  accompany  him  to  Lisbon  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  return  to  England,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  entering  the  legal  profession. 
Mr.  Hill's  object  in  this  was  partly  to  take  him 
out  of  the  arena  of  political  discussion  into  which 
be  had  thrown  himself  by  his  lectures,  and  bring 
him  round  to  more  moderate  views,  and  also  to 
wean  him,  if  possible,  from  what  he  considered 
an  "  imprudent  attachment."  In  the  former  ob- 
ject he  partly  succeeded ;  in  attempting  to  gain 
the  latter,  he  had  not  understood  my  father's 
character.  .  He  was  too  deeply  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  object  of  his  choice  to  be  lightly 
turned  from  it  j  and  the  similarity  of  her  worldly 
circumstances  to  his  own  vrould  have  made  him 
consider  it  doubly  dishonorable  even  to  postpone 
the  fulfillment  of  his  engagement. 

This  matter,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  with  his  uncle.  He  consented 
to  accompany  him  to  Lisbon,  and  thus  communi- 
cates his  resolution  to  his  constant  correspondent : 

2b  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

"Oct  23, 1795. 

"  And  where,  Grosvenor,  do  you  suppose  the 
fates  have  condenmed  me  for  the  next  six  months  ? 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  I  Indeed,  my  heart  is  very 
heavy.  I  would  have  refused,  but  I  was  weary 
of  incessantly  refusing  all  my  mother's  wishes, 
and  it  is  only  one  mode  of  wearing  out  a  period 
that  must  be  unpleasant  to  me  any  where. 

"  I  now  know  neither  when  I  go,  nor  where, 
except  that  we  cross  to  Coruna,  and  thence  by 
land  to  Lisbon.  Cottle  is  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  a  volume  of  travels.  My  Edith  jfersuades  me 
to  go,  and  then  weeps  that  I  am  going,  though 
she  would  not  permit  me  to  stay.  It  is  well  that 
my  mind  is  never  unemployed.  I  have  about  900 
lines  and  half  a  preface  yet  to  compose,  and  this 
I  am  resolved  to  finish  by  Wednesday  night  next. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  go  in  a  fort- 
night. 

"  Then  the  advantageous  possibility  of  being 
captured  by  the  French,  or  the  still  more  agree- 
able chance  of  going  to  Algiers.  .  .  .  Then  to 
give  my  inside  to  the  fishes  on  the  road,  and 
carry  my  outside  to  the  bugs  on  my  arrival  j  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  with  the  mules,  and  if  they 
should  kick  in  the  night.  And  to  travel,  Gros- 
venor, with  a  londy  heart !  .  .  .  When  I  am  re- 
turned I  shall  be  glad  that  I  have  been.  Th* 
knowledge  of  two  languages  is  worth  acquiring, 
and  perhaps  the  climate  may  agree  with  me,  and 
counteract  a  certain  habit  of  skeletonization,  that, 
though  I  do  not  apprehend  it  will  hasten  me  Xb 
the  worms,  will,  if  it  continues,  certainly  cheat 
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them  of  their  supper.  .  .  .  We  will  write  a  good 
opera ;  my  expfdition  will  teach  me  the  costume 
of  Spaia. 

'*  Bj-the-by,  I  have  made  a  discovery  respect- 
ing the  story  of  the  ^  Mysterious  Mother.'  Lord 
O.  teUfl.  it  of  Tillotson :  the  story  is  printed*  in  a 
work  of  fiishop  Hall's,  1652;  he  heard  it  from 
Perkins  (the  clergyman  whom  Fuller  calls  an  ex- 
cellent chinugeon  at  jointing  a  broken  soul :  he 
would  pronounce  the  word  ^  damn'*  with  such  an 
emphaas  as  left  a  dole^  echo  in  bis  auditors' 
ears  a  good  while  after.  Warton-like,  I  must  go 
OD  with  Perkins,  and  give  you  an  epigram. .  He 
was  lame  of  the  right  hand :  the  Latin  is  as  blunt 
as  a  good-humored  joke  need  be  : 

**Deztera  qpantnmvia  faeni  tibl  manca,  docendi 
PoUebM  mirft  dexteritate  tamen ; 

**'nioagh  Nature  thee  of  thy  rifht  hand  bereft 
Ri^  well  thoa  writem  with  ttiy  hand  thafa  2^; 

and  all  this  in  a  parenthesis) .  Hall  adds  that  he 
afterward  discovered  the  stoiy  in  two  German 
authors,  and  that  it  really  happened  in  Germany. 
If  you  have  not  had.  your  transcription  of  the 
tragedy  bound,  there  is  a  curious  piece  of  inform- 
adon  to  annex  to  it;  ...  I  hope  to  become  mas- 
■  ter  of  the  two  languages,  and  to  procure  some 
of  the  choicest  authors ;  from  their  miscellanies 
and  collections  that  I  can  not  purchase,  I  shall 
transcribe  the  best  or  favorite  pieces,  and  trans- 
late, for  we  have  little  literature  of  those  parts, 
and  these  I  shall  request  some  person  fond  of 
poetry  to  point  out,  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one.  Mais  helot !  Pen  doute^  as  well  as 
you,  and  fear  me  I  shall  be  friendless  for  six 
months! 

"  Grosrenor,  I  am  not  happy.  When  I  get  to 
bed,  reflection  comes  with  solitude,  and  I  think 
of  all  the  objections  to  the  journey ;  it  is  right, 
however,  to  look  at  the  white  side  of  the  shield. 
The  Algerines,  if  they  should  take  me,  it  might 
make  a  very  pretty  subject  for  a  chapter  in  my 
Memoirs ;  but  of  this  I  am  vei^  sure,  that  my 
biographer  would  like  it  better  than  I  should. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  *  Mceviad  ?'  The  poem 
is  not  equal  to  the  former  production  of  the  same 
author,  but  the  spirit  of  panegjrric  is  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  satire,  and  I  love  the  man  for 
his  lines  to  his  own  friends ;  there  is  an  imitation 
of  Otium  Divos  very  eminently  beautiful.  Merry 
has  been  satirized  too  much  and  praised  too 
ninch.  .... 

"  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  absurd  fashion  of  wear- 
ing powder  has  received  its  death-blow ;  the  scar- 
city we  are  threatened  with  (and  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  experienced  only  a.  very  slight  earn- 
ttt)  renders  it  now  highly  criminal.  I  am  glad 
foa  are  without  it.  ♦  *  *  *  * 
•        *  #»#### 

"  God  bless  you  f 

"ROBJERT   SoUT^EY." 


ed.  My  mother  wore  her  wedding-ring  hung 
round  her  neck,  and  preserved  her  maiden  name 
until  the  report  of  the  marriage  had  spread  abroad. 
The  following  letters  will  explain  these  circum- 
stances, and  fill  up  the  interval  until  his. return : 

2b  Grosvenor  C.  Be^qrd,  Etq. 
•'Nov.  81, 1795.    Nan  Swithin,  near  St  Columbf. 

"Grosvenor,  what  should  that  necromancer 
deserve  who  could  transpose  our  souls  for  half  an 
hour,  and  make  each  the  inhabitant  of  the  other^s 
tenement  ?  There  are  so  many  curious  avenues 
in  mine,  and  so  many  closets  in  yours,  of  which 
you  have  never  sent  me  the  key. 

''  Here  I  am,  in  a  huge  and  handsome  man- 
sion, not  a  finer  room  in  the  county  of  Cornwall 
than  the  one  in  which  I  write  j  and  yet  have  I 
been  silent,  and  retired  into  the  secret  cell  of  my 
own  heart.  This  day  week,  Bedford  I  There 
is  a  something  in  the  bare  name  that  is  now  mine 
that  wakens  sentiments  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scribe: never  did  man  stand  at  the  altar  with 
such  strange  feelings  as  I  did.  Can  you,  Gros- 
venor, by  aiiy  efibrt  of  imagination,  shadow  out 
my  emotion?  .  .  .  She  relumed  the  pressure  of 
my  hand,  and  we  parted  in  silence.  Zounds ! 
what  have  I  to  do  with  supper ! 

-Not.  22. 

"  I  love  writing,  because  to  write  to  a  dear 
friend  is  like  escaping  from  prison.  Grosvenor, 
my  mind  is  confined  here ;  there  is  no  point  of 
shnilarity  between  my  present  companions  and 
myself.  But,  *  If  I  have  freedom  in,'  &c. :  you 
know  the  quotation."!^ 

"  This  is  a  foul  country  :  the  tinmen  inhabit 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  it,  for  they  live  under 
ground;  Above,  it  is  most  dreary — desolate. 
My  sans  culotte,^  like  Johnson's  in  Scotland, 
becomes  a  valuable  piece  of  timber,  smd  I  a 
most  dull  and  sullenly  silent  fellow ;  such  effects 
has  place  I  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Hoblyn  thinks 
of  me.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  my  po- 
ems in  the  B.  Critic.  My  uncle  answered,  ^It 
is  more  than  I  have.'  Never  had  man  so  many 
relations  so  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
My  character  is  open,  even  to  a  fault.  Guess, 
Grosvenor,  what  a  Kamtschatka  climate  it  must 
be  to  freeze  up  the  flow  of  my  thoughts,  which 
you  have  known  more  frisky  that  your  spruce 
bee;r  I 

"My  bones  are  very  thinly  cushioned  with 
flesh,  and  the  jolting  over  these  rough  roads  has 
made  them  very  troublesome.  Bedford,  they  are 
at  tliis  moment  uttering  aristocracy,  and  I  am 
silent.  Two  whole  days  was  I  imprisoned  in 
stage-coaches,  cold  as  a  dog's  nose,  hungry,  and 
such  a  sinking  at  the  heart  as  you  can  little  con- 
ceive. .   Should  I  be  drovraed  on  the  way,  or  by 


*  "  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bara  a  cage ; 
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any  other  means  take  possession  of  that  house 
where  anxiety  never  intrudes,  there  will  be  a 
strange  page  or  two  in  your  life  of  me. 

"  My  Joan  of  Arc  must  by  this  time  be  print- 
ed :  the  first  of  next  month  it  comes  out.  To 
me  it  looks  like  something  that  has  concerned 
me,  but  from  which  my  mind  is  now  completely 
disengaged.  The  sight  of  pen  and  ink  reminds 
me  of  it.  Tou  will  little  like  some  parts  of  it. 
For  me,  I  am  now  satisfied  with  the  poem,  and 
care  little  for  its  success. 

"  You  supped  upon  Godwin  and  oysters  with 
Carlisle.  Have  you,  then,  read  Godwin,  and 
that  with  attention?  Give  me  your  thoughts 
upon  his  book ;  for,  faulty  as  it  is  in  many  parts, 
there  is  a  mass  of  truth  in  it  that  must  make  ev- 
ery man  think.  Godwin,  as  a  man,  is  very  con- 
temptible. I  am  afraid  that  most  public  char- 
acters will  ill  endure  examination  in  their  private 
lives.  To  venture  upon  so  large  a  theater,  much 
vanity  is  necessary,  and  vanity  is  the  bane  of  vir- 
tue— 'tis  a  foul  upas-tree,  and  no  healing  herb 
but  withers  beneath  its  shade :  what,  then,  had 
I  to  do  vnth  publishing  ?  This,  Grosvenor,  is  a 
question  to  which  I  can  give  myself  no  self-sat- 
isfying  solution.  For  my  Joan  of  Arc  there  is 
an  obvious  reason ;  here  I  stand  acquitted  of  any 
thing  like  vanity  or  presumption.  Grosvenor, 
what  motive  created  the  F.  ?  certainly  it  was 
not  a  bad  one 

"  The  children  in  the  next  room  are  talking — 
a  harpsichord  not  far  distant  annoys  me  griev- 
ously— ^but  then  there  are  a  large  company  of 
rooks,  and  their  croak  is  always  in  unison  with 
what  is  going  on  in  my  thorax.  I  have  a  most 
foul  pain  suddenly  seized  me  there.  Grosvenor, 
if  a  man  could  but  make  pills  of  philosophy  for 
the  mind  !  but  there  is  only  one  kind  of  pill  that 
will  cure  mental  disorders,  and  a  man  must  be 
laboring  under  the  worst  before  he  can  use  that. 
....  I  am  waiting  for  the  packet,  and  shall  be 
here  ten  days.  Direct  to  me  at  Miss  RusselPs, 
Fahnonth :  there  I  shall  find  your  letters ;  and 
remember,  that  by  Mnriting  you  will  give  some 
pleasure  to  one  who  meets  vrith  very  little. 
Farewell  I  Yours,  R.  S." 

7b  JoBtph  Cottle^  Esq, 

«« Falmouth,  1695. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 
"  I  have  learned  from  Lovel  the  news  from 
Bristol,  puhlic  as  well  as  private,  and  both  of 
an  interesting  nature.  My  marriage  is  become 
public.  You  know  my  only  motive  for  wishing 
it  otherwise,  and  must  know  that  its  publici^ 
can  give  me  no  concern.  I  have  done  my  duty. 
Perhaps  you  may  hardly  think  my  motives  for 
marrying  at  that  time  sufficiently  strong.  One, 
and  that  to  me  of  great  weight,  I  believe,  was 
never  mentioned  to  you.  There  might  have  aris- 
en feelings  of  an  unpleasant  nature  at  the  idea 
of  receiving  support  from  one  not  legally  a  hus- 
band ;  and  (do  not  show  this  to  Edi^)  should  I 
perish  by  shipwreck  or  any  other  casualty,  I  have 
relations  whose  prejudices  would  then  yield  to 
the  anguish  of  affection,  and  who  would  love, 


cherish,  and  yield  all  possible  consolation  to  my 
widow.  Of  such  an  evil  there  is  but  a  possibil- 
ity ;   but  against  possibility  it  was  my  duty  to 

guard Farewell! 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Robert  Southky,'* 

To  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

»  29th  Nor,  iroS. 

*^  Bedford,  our  sunmions  arrived  this  morning, 
the  vessel  goes  Tuesday,  and  when  you  receive 
this  I  shall  be  casting  up  my  accounts  with  the 
fishes. 

"  Grosvenor,  yon  have  my  will,  if  the  ship 
founders,  or  any  other  chance  sends  me  to  sup- 
per. All  my  papers  are  yours :  part  are  with 
my  mother,  and  part  with  Edith.  Relic  wor- 
slup  is  founded  upon  human  feelings,  and  you 
will  value  them.  There  is  little  danger  of  acci- 
dents, but  there  can  be  no  harm  m  these  few 
lines.  All  my  letters  are  at  your  disposal ;  and 
if  I  be  drowned,  do  not  you  be  surprised  if  I  pay 
you  a  visit ;  for  if  permitted,  and  if  it  can  he 
done  without  terrifying  or  any  ways  injuring 
you,  I  certainly  will  do  it. 

'*  But  I  shall  visit  you  in  propria  persona  in 
the  summer. 

^'  Would  you  had  been  with  me  on  the  14th  ! 
'twas  a  melancholy  day,  yet  mingled  with  such 
feelings ! 

"  You  will  get  a  letter  fix>m  Madrid — write 
you  to  Lisbon.  I  expect  to  find  letters  there, 
and  this  expectation  will  form  the  pleasantest 
thought  I  shall  experience  in  my  journey. 

"  1  should  like  to  find  your  Mussus  at  Bris- 
tol on  my  return.  If  you  will  direct  it  to  Miss 
Frioker  (heigh-ho !  Grosvenor),  at  Mr.  Cottle's, 
High  Street,  Bristol,  he  will  convey  it  to  her ; 
and,  1  believe,  next  to  receiving  any  thmg  from 
me,  something  for  me  and  from  my  friend  will 
be  the  most  agreeable  occurrence  during  my  ab- 
sence. I  give  you  this  direction,  as  it  will  be 
sure  to  roach  her.  Edith  will  be  as  a  parlor 
boarder  with  the  Miss  Cottles  (his  sisters),  two 
women  of  elegant  and  accomplished  manners. 
The  eldest  lived  as  governess  in  Lord  Derby's 
family  a  little  while ;  and  you  will  have  some 
opinion  of  them  when  I  say  that  they  make  even 
bigotry  amiable.  They  are  very  religious,  and 
the  eldest  (who  is  but  twenty-three)  wished  me 
to  read  good  books — the  advice  comes  (rom  the 
heart.  She  thinks  very  highly  of  me,  but  fan- 
cies me  irreligious,  because  I  attend  no  place  of 
worship,  and  indulge  speculations  beyond  reason. 

"  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  and  grant  I  may 
find  you  as  happy  on  my  arrival  as  I  hope  and 
expect  to  be.  Yours  sincerely, 

"Robert  Southey." 

"Falmoaihf  Monday  ereninff. 
"Well,  Grosvenor,  here  I  am,  waiting  for  a 
wind.     Your  letter  arrived  a  few  hours  before 

me Edith  you  will  see,  and  know,  and 

love  j  but  her  virtues  are  of  the  domestic  order, 
and  you  will  love  her  in  proportion  as  yon  kno^ 
her.  I  hate  your  dafiydowndilly  women,  ay,  and 
men  too ;  the  violet  is  ungaudy  in  the  appear- 
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ance,  though  a  sweeter  flower  perfomes  not  the 
eveniiig  gale.  'Tis  equally  her  wish  to  see  you. 
Oh !  Grosvenor,  when  I  think  of  our  winter  even- 
ings that  will  arrive,  and  then  look  at  myself  ar- 
rayed for  a  voyage  in  an  inn  parlor  I  I  scarcely 
know  whether  the  tear  that  starts  into  my  eye 
proceeds  from  anticipated  pleasure  or  present 
melancholy.  I  am  never  comfortable  at  an  inn ; 
booghten  ospitalities  are  two  ill-connected  ideas. 
Grosvenor,  I  half  shudder  to  think  that  a  plank 
only  will  divide  the  husband  of  Edith  from  the 
imfathomed  ocean !  and,  did  I  believe  its  effica- 
cy, could  bum  a  hecatomb  to  Neptune  with  as 
much  devotion  as  ever  burned  or  smoked  in  Phie- 
Farewell ! 

"  RoBSRT  SOUTHET." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LBTTBBS  TO  MR.  LOVBL  AND  MR.  BEDFORD  FROM 

LISBON RETURN     TO    ENGLAND— DEATH    OF 

MR.    LOVEL UETTERS     TO     MR.   BEDFORD 

LITERARY  EMPLOYMENTS  AND    INTENTIONS. 

1796. 

The  two  following  letters  are  the  only  ones 
written  from  Lisbon  at  this  time  that  I  shall  lay 
befiare  the  reader.  A  series  of  descriptive  let- 
ters, written  during  a  subsequent  and  longer  visit 
to  that  country,  wUl  appear  in  the  next  volume. 

To  Robert  ZoveL 

«Feb.l9, 179& 
^*I  have  an  invincible  dislike  to  saying  the 
same  things  in  two  different  letters,  and  yet  you 
mast  own  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  half  a 
dozen  diflerent  ones  upon  the  same  subject.  I 
am  at  Lisbon,  and  therefore  all  my  friends  ex- 
pect some  account  of  Portugal*,  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  reiterate  terms  of  abuse,  and  contin- 
oally  to  present  to  my  own  mind  objects  of  filth 
and  deformity.  By  way  of  improving  your  En- 
glish cookery,  take  the  Portuguese  receipt  for 
dressing  rabbits.  The  spit  is  placed  either  above 
the  fire,  below  the  fire,  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
or  in  Uie  fire  (this  is  when  they  have  a  spit,  and 
that  is  little  better  than  an  iron  skewer,  for  they 
roa$t  meat  in  a  jug,  and  boil  it  in  a  frying-pan) ; 
to  know  if  it  b  done,  they  crack  the  joints  with 
their  fingers,  and  then  lay  it  aside  till  it  cools ; 
then  they  seize  the  rabbit,  tear  it  piecemeal  with 
their  fingers  into  rags,  and  fry  it  up  with  oil, 
garlic,  a^d  anise  seed.  I  have  attempted  saus- 
ages made  of  nothing  but  garlic  and  anise  seed. 
They  cut  off  the  rump  of  a  bird  always  before 
they  dress  it,  and  neither  prayers  nor  entreaties 
can  save  a  woodcock  from  being  drawn  and 

quartered.     R^ (who  never  got  up  till  we 

wefe  in  sight  of  Conmna)  lay  in  his  bed  study- 
ing what  would  be  the  best  dinner  when  we 
landed ;  he  at  last  fixed  upon  a  leg  of  mutton, 
soles  and  oyster  sauce,  and  toasted  cheese,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  those  who  knew  he 
eoold  get  neither,  and  to  his  no  small  disappoint- 
i  when  he  sat  down  to  a  chicken  fried  in  oil. 


and  an  omelet  of  oil  and  eggs.  He  leaped  out  of 
bed  in  the  middle  of  his  first  night  in  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  catch  the  fieas,  who  made  it  too  hot  for  him. 
Miss*  remains  in  Lord  Butc^s  stables  in  Mad- 
rid. She  amused  me  on  the  road  by  devouring 
one  pair  of  horse-hair  socks,  one  tooth-brush,  one 
comb,  a  pound  of  raisins,  ditto  of  English  beef^ 
and  one  pair  of  shoes :  Maber  has  as  much  reason 
to  remember  her.  So  you  see  Miss  lived  well 
upon  the  road.  Tossed  about  as  I  have  been  by 
the  convulsions  of  ur,  water,  and  earth,  and  en- 
during what  I  have  from  the  want  of  the  other 
element,  I  am  in  high  health.  My  uncle  and  I 
never  molest  each  other  by  our  different  princi- 
ples. I  used  to  work  Maber  sometimes,  but 
here  there  is  no  one  whom  I  am  so  intimate 
with,  or  with  whom  I  wish  intimacy.  Here  is 
as  much  visiting  and  as  little  society  as  you  can 
wish,  and  a  Bristol  alderman  may  have  his  fill 
of  good  eating  and  drinking ;  yet  is  this  metrop- 
olis supplied  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  when 
the  boats  can  not  come  from  Alentejo,  the  mark- 
ets are  destitute :  at  this  time  there  is  no  fuel 
to  be  bought !  Barbary  supplies  them  with  com, 
and  that  at  so  low  a  rate  Uiat  the  farmers  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  bring  their  com  to  mark- 
et, so  that  the  harvest  of  last  year  is  not  yet 
touched.  They  can  not  grind  the  Barbary  corn 
in  England :  it  is  extremely  hard,  and  the  force 
and  velocity  of  English  mills  reduce  the  husk  as 
well  as  the  grain  to  powder.  I  learned  all  this 
from  the  vice-consul,  who  has  written  much  to 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  subject,  and  proposed 
damping  the  com  previous  to  grinding  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  bran  from  pulverizing.  Lord  G. 
has  even  sent  for  grindstones  to  Lisbon,  in  hopes 
they  might  succeed  better.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  on  what  a  race  possesses  the  fertile  coasts 
of  Barbary !  Yet  are  these  Portuguese  not  a  de- 
gree above  them.  You  may  form  some  idea  how 
things  are  managed  in  this  country  from  the  his-^ 
tory  of  the  present  war.  By  treaty,  the  Portu- 
guese were  to  furnish  the  English  with  a  certain 
number  of  ships,  or  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  Spaniards  with  troops  or  money ;  the  money 
was  expected,  but  the  secretary  of  state,  Mello, 
argued  that  it  was  more  politic  to  lay  it  out 
among  their  own  countr3^en,  and  make  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  old  boy's  measures  were  vig- 
orous. He  sent  for  the  general  of  one  of  the 
provinces,  appointed  him  commander  in  Brazil, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  reculy  at  an  hour's  notice  \ 
but  old  Mello  fell  ill,  and  Uie  general,  alter  re- 
maining three  months  at  Lisbon  (for  during 
Mellows  illness  the  other  pcurty  managed  afiairs), 
found  no  more  probability  of  departing  than  on 
the  first  day,  and  he  accordingly  sent  for  his  fur- 
niture, wife,  and  family  to  Lisbon.  Soon  after 
they  arrived  the  secretary  recovered ;  every  thing 
was  hurried  for  the  expedition,  and  the  wife, 
family,  and  furniture  sent  home  again.  Mello 
fell  ill  again ;  every  thing  was  at  a  stand,  and 
the  general  once  more  called  his  family  to  Lis- 
bon.    The  old  fellow  recovered,  sent  them  all 

*  A  favorite  dog. 
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home  again,  pat  every  thing  in  readiness,  fell  ill 
again,  and  died.  The  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment have  ever  siiloe  been  uniformly  languid ; 
and,  though  the  stupid  hounds  sent  ships  to  En- 
gland and  troops  to  Spain,  they  never  believed 
themselves  at  war  with  France  till  the  French 
took  their  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  I 

*^  The  meeting  of  the  two  courts  at  Badajos 
is  supposed  to  have  been  political, -and  it  was 
surmised  that  Spain  meant  to  draw  Portugal 
into  an  alliance  with  France:  they,  however, 
parted  on  bad  terms.  War  with  Spain  is  not 
improbable,  and,  if  our  minister  knew  how  to 
conduct  it,  would  amply  repay  the  expenses  of 
the  execrable  contest.  The  Spanish  settlements 
could  not  resist  a  well-ordered  expedition,  and 
humanity  would  be  benefited  by' the  delivery  of 
that  country  from  so  heavy  a  yoke.  There  b  a 
very  seditious  Spaniard .  there  noW,  preaching 
Atheism  and  Isocraoy ;  one'  of  Godwin's  school ; 
for  Godwin  has  his  pupils  in  Spain. 

*'I  can  see  no  paper  here  but  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  those  every  other  day  papers  are 
good  for  nothing.  Coleridge  is  "at  Birmingham, 
1  hear;  and  I  hear  of  his  projected  *  Watchman.' 
I  send  five  letters  by  this  post  to  Bristol,  and  two 
to  London — a  tolerable  job  for  one  who  keeps  no 
secretary.  I  shaU  send  four  by  the  Magician 
frigate,  and  four  more  by  the  next  packet.  This 
is  pretty  well,  considering  I  reaJd  very  hlurd,  and 
spend  every  evening  in  company.  .  .  ^  I  know 
not  why  I  have  lost  all  relish  for  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, of  which  no  one  was  oncp  more  fond. 
'The  round  of  company  here  is  irksome  to  me, 
and  a  select  circle  of  intimate  friends  is  the  jvm- 
mum  bonum  I  propose  to  myself.  I  leave  this 
country  in  April ;  and,  when  onoe  I  reach  En- 
gland, shall  cross  the  seas  no  more.  O  the  super- 
celestial  delights  of  the  road  from  Falmouth  to 
Launceston !  Yet  I  do  believe  that  Christian, 
in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  felt  little  more  pleas- 
ure at  his  journey's  end  than  I  shall  in  traversing 

the  lovely  hills  and  plains  of  Cornwall 

John  Kett  was  of  great  service  to  me  in  Spdin, 
and  will  return  to  England,  where,  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  pitched  my  tent,  I  purpose  burning 
him  a  sacrifice-  to  the  household  gods,  and  illum- 
ing his  ashes  with  a  suitable  epitaph.  •  Then 
shall  sant  ctdotte  be  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  I 
will  make  a  trophy  of  my  traveling  shoes  and  fur 
cap.  I  am  now  going  out  to  dinner;  then  to 
see  a  procession ;  then  to  talk  French ;  then  to 
a  huge  assembly,  from  whence  there  is  no  rc- 
tummg  before  one  o'clock.  O  midnight !  mid- 
night 1  when  a  man  does  murder  thee,  he  ought 
at  least  to  get  something  by  it. 

^*  Here  are  most  excellent  wines,  which  I  do 
in  no  small  degree  enjoy :  the  best  Port ;  Bucel- 
las  of  exquisite  quality ;  old  Hock,  an  old  gen- 
tleman for  whom  I  have  a  very  great  esteem ; 
Cape,  and  I  have  *  good  hope'  of  getting  some 
to-day ;  and  Malmsey  such  as  makes  a  man  envy 
Clarence.        *#**#« 

"  Farewell  I     Love  to  Mri.  L. 

"ROBKRT    SoUTHKY." 


7b  Oronenor  C.  Btdford^  Etq. 

"  Feb.  94, 1796,  Llabon,  from  wUch  God  gnitt  \ 
me  a  tpeedj  delirerance.  > 

"I  ana  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  finding 
*  The  Flagellant'  here,  of  which  I  sent  my  only 
copy  to  my  uncle.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
brought  it  home  again  with  me.  You  see,  Gros- 
venor,  this  relic  is  already  become  rare.  Have 
you  received  the  original  Joan  of  Arc,  written 
at  Brixton,  bound  decently,  &c.  ?  I  left  it  with 
Cottle,  to  send  with  your  copy :  he  has  the  tran- 
script of  it  himself,  which  he  begged  with  most 
friendly  devotion,  and,  I  believe,  valuto  as  much 
as  a  monk  does  the  parings  of  his  tutelalry  saint's 
great  toe  nail.  Is  not  the  preface  a  hodge-podge 
of  inanity?  I  had  written  the  beginning  only 
before  I  quitted  Bristol.  The  latter  days  of  my 
residence  there  were  occupied  by  concerns  too 
nearly  interesting  to  allow  time  for  a  collected 
mass  of  composition ;  and  you  will  beHeve  that, 
after  quitting  Edith  on  Sunday  evening,  I  wa^i 
little  fit  to  write  a  preface  on  Monday  morning. 
l  never  saw  the  whole  of  it  together-;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, alter  making  a  few  hasty  remarks  on  epic 
poems,  I  forgot  to  draw  the  conclusion  for  which 
only  they  were  introduced.  N^imp&rte  ;  the  ill- 
natured  critic  may  exercise  malignity  in  dissect- 
ing it,  and  the  friendly  one  his  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing out  some  excuse. 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Lisbon?  say 
you.  Take  a  sonnet  for  the  ladies,  imitated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Bartolomi  Leonardo,  in  whieh 
I  have  given  the  author  at  lefist  as  many  ideas 
as  he  has  given  me. 

**  Nay,  cleanse  tU»  ttithT  mixture  flrom  dij  hair, 
And  give  the  untricr  d  treMcs  to  die  gale : 
The  sun,  as  lightly  on  the  breeze  they  sail, 

ShaU  gild  the  bright  brown  locks :  thy  cheek  is  (Ur, 

Away  then  with  this  artificial  hue. 
This  blush  eternal  I  lady,  to  thy  face 
Natoro  has  given  no  imitable  grace. 

Why  these  black  spots  obtrnding  on  tiie  view 
'  Ttie  lily  <ihoek,  ana  these  ear  jewels  too. 

That  ape  the  barbarous  Indian's  vanity  t 
Thou  necd'st  not  with  diat  necklace  tbero  invito 
The  prying  gaze ;  we  know  thy  neck  is  white. 

Go  to  toy  dreraing-room  again,  and  be 

ArtftU  enough  to  team  simplicity. 

"  Could  you  not  swear  to  the  author  if  you 
had  seen  this  in  the  newspaper?  Yon  must 
know,  Bedford,  I  have  a  deadly  aversion  to  any 
thing  merely  ornamental  in  female  dress.  Let 
the  dress  be  as  elegant  (>.  e.,  as  simple)  as  pos- 
sible, but  hang  on  none  of  your  gewgaw  eye- 
traps. 

"  Do  write  to  me,  and  promise  me  a  visit  at 
Bristol  in  the  summer ;  for,  after  I  have  returned 
to  Edith,  I  will  never  quit^her  again,  so  that  we 
shall  remain  there  till  I  settle  doggedly  to  law, 
which  I  hope  will  be  during  the  next  winter. 
«         *         # 

Friday,  Mth. 

"  Timothy  Dwight  (Bedford,  I  defy  you  or 
Mr.  Shandy  to  physiognomize  that  man^s  name 
rightly.  What  historian  is  it  whp,  in  speaking 
of  Alexander's  Feast,  says  they  listened  to  one 
Timothy  J  a  musician?)  Timothy  Dwight,  an 
American,  published,  in  1785,  an  heroic  poem 
on  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  I  had  heard  of  it, 
and  long  wished  to  read  it,  in  vain ;  but  bow  tfao 
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American  minister  (a  good-natared  man,  whose 
poetry  is  worse  than  any  thing  except  his  crit- 
icism) has  lent  me  the  book.  There  certainly 
is  some  merit  in  the  poem ;  bat,  when  Colonel 
Humphreys  speaks  of  it,  he  will  fiot  allow  me  to 
pat  in  a  word  in  defense  of  John  Milton.  If  I 
bad  written  upon  this  subject,  I  should  have  been 
terribly  tempted  to  take  part  with  the  Canaan- 
ites,  for  whom  I  can  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of 
brotherly  compassion.  There  is  a  fine  ocean  of 
ideas  floating  about  in  my  brain-pan  for  Madoc, 
and  a  high  delight  do  I  feel  in  sometimes  in- 
dulging them  till  self-forgetfulness  follows. 

"  'Tis  a  vile  kind  of  philosophy,  that  for  to- 
morrow's prospect  glooms  to-diay ;  opropof^  sit 
down  when  you  have  no  better  employment, 
and  find  all  the  faults  you  can  in  *  The  Retro- 
spect'*  against  I  return.     It  wants  the  pruning- 
Imife  before  it  be  republished.  .....  When- 

I  correct  Joan,  I  shall  call  you  in — not  as  ple- 
nipotent  amputator — ^you  shall  mark  what  you 
think  the  warts,  wens,  and  cancers,  and  I  will 
take  care  you  do  not  out  deep  enough  to  destroy 
the  life.  The  fourth  book  is  the  best.  Do  you 
know  I  have  never  seen  the  whole  poem  togeth- 
er, and  that  one  book  was  printing  before  an- 
other was  begun  ?  The  characters  of  Conrado 
and  Theodore  are  totally  distinct ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, equally  interesting.  There  is  too  much 
fighting ;  I  found  the  battles  detestable  to  write, 
as  you  will  do  to  read ;  yet  there  are  not  ten 
better  lines  in  the  whole  piece  than  those  begin- 
ning, '  Of  unrecorded  name  died  the  mean  man, 
yet  did  he  leave  behind,'  &c.t 

"  Do  you  remember  the  days  when  you  wrote 
No.  3,  at  Brixton  ?  We  dined  on  mutton  chops 
and  eggs.  I  have  the  note  you  wrote  for  Dodd  } 
among  your  letters.  I  anticipate  a  very  pleasant 
evening  when  you  shall  show  the  cedar  boxf  to 
Edith.  *  Oh,  pleasant  days  of  fancy  I'  By-the- 
by,  if  ever  you  read  aloud  that  part  of  the  fifth 
book,  mind  that  erratum  in  the  description  of  the 
Famine, 

-  With  Jealooi  eye 
Hathie  a  rlvaTt  look,  the  busbtaid  hides 
10s  ndserable  meaL** 

After  I  had  corrected  the  page  and  left  town, 

poor  Cottle,  whose  heart  overflows  with  the  milk 

of  human  kindness,  read  it  over,  and  he  was  as 

fittle  able  to  bear  the  picture  of  the  husband  as  he 


*  **  The  RetrotpecT  was  publithed,  unong  some  poema 
hf  ny  lather  and  Mr.  Lorel.  in  the  autamn  of  1794. 

t  "OfunrMordedname 

The  aoldier  died;  and  yet  he  left  behind 
One  who  dien  never  add  her  dally  prayera 
Of  him  forgetful ;  who  to  every  tale 
Of  the  i^itant  war  lending  an  eager  ear, 
Grew  pale  and  trembled.    At  her  cottage  door 
The  wretched  one  shall  rit,  and  with  fixed  eye 
Gaze  on  tin  path  where  on  hia  parting  ttepa 
Her  laat  look  hnnr.    Nor  over  shall  she  know 
Her  hasband  dead,  but  cherishing  a  hope, 


would  have  been  to  hide  a  morsel  from  the  hun- 
gry ;  and,  suo  periculo,  he  altered  it  to  *  Each 
man  conceaUy*  -and  spoiled  the  climax.  I  was 
very  much  vexed,  and  yet  I  loved  Cottle  the 
better  for  it. 

**  No,  Groevenor,  you  and  I  shall  not  talk  pol- 
itics. I  am  weary  of  them,  and  little  love  pol- 
iticians ;  for  me,  I  shall  think  of  domestic  life, 
and  confine  my  wishes  within  the  little  circle  of 
friendship.  The  rays  become  more  intense  in 
proportion  as  they  are  drawn  to  a  point.  Hei^h- 
ho !  I  should  be  very,  happy  were  I  now  in  En- 
gland. With  Edith  by  the  fireside,  I  would  list- 
en to  the  pelting  rain  with  pleasure ;  now  it  is 
melancholy  music,  yet  fitly  harmonizing  with  my 
hanging  mood. 
.   "  Farewell !  write  long  letters. 

"  R.  S. 

"  P.S. — In  many  parts  of  Spain  they  have  fe- 
male .  shavers :  the  proper  name  of  one  should 
be  Barbara.^^ 

.  'My  father's  visit  to  Lisbon  did  not  exceed  the 
anticipated  time — six  months ;  and  his  next  let- 
ter to  his  friend  is  written  in  the  first  moments 
of -joy  on  his  return. 

V  Portmnouth,  May  15, 1796. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,'  I  am  in  England ! 

"  Bedford,  you  may  conceive  the  luxury  of 
that  ejaculation,  if  you  know  the  miseries  of  a 
sea  voyage ;  even  the  stoic  who  loves  nothing, 
and  the  merchant  whose  trade-tainted  heart  loves 
nothing  but  wealth,  would  echo  it.  Judge  yoa 
with  what  delight  Robert  Southey  leaped  on  ter- 
ra .firma. 

^*  To-night  I  go  to  Southampton ;  to-morrow 
will  past  pains  become  pleasant 

"Now,  Grosvenor,  is  happiness  a  sojourner 
on  earth,  or  must  man  be  cat-o'-ninetailed  by 
care  until  he  shields  himself  in  a  shroud  ?  My 
future  destiny  will  not  decide  the  problem,  for  I 
find  a  thousand  pleasures  and  a  thousand  pains 
of  which  nine  tenths  of  the  world  know  nothing. 
.  .  .  Come  to  Bristol ;  be  with  me  there  as  long 
as  you  cai).  I  almost  add,  advise  me  there; 
but  your  advice  will  come  too  late. 

^^  I  am  sorry  you  could  ask  if  you  did  wrong 
in  showing  Wynn  my  letter.  I  have  not  a  thought 
secret  from  him.  .  .  .  My  passage  was  very 
good,  and  I  must  be  the  best-tempered  fellow 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  devil  a  drop  of  gall 
is  there  left  iii  my  bile  bag.-  I  intend  a  hymn 
to  the  Dii  Penates.  Write  to  me  directly,  and 
direct  to  Cottle.  I  have,  as  yet,  no  where  to 
choose  my  place  of  rest.  I  shall  soon  have 
enough  to  place  me  above  want,  and  till  that 
arrives,  shall  support  myself  in  ease  iand  com- 
fort, like  a  silk-worm,  by  spinning  my  own 
brains.     If  poor  Necessity  were  without  handa 
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Lisbon  on  Tbarsday,  the  5th,  and  were  becalm- 
ed south  of  the  rock  till  breakfast  time  on  Satur- 
day, so  that  our  passage  was  remarkably  good." 

My  father's  visit  to  Lisbon  seems  chiefly  to 
have  been  useful  to  him  by  giving  him  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages,  and  by  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
love  for  the  literature  of  those  countries,  which 
continued  through  life,  and  which  he  afterward 
turned  to  good  account.  These  advantages, 
however,  could  not  be  perceived  at  the  time; 
and  as  he  returned  to  England  with  the  same 
determination  not  to  take  orders,  the  same  polit- 
ical bias,  and  the  same  romantic  feelings  as  he 
left  it,  Mr.  Hill  felt  naturally  some  disappoint- 
ment at  the  result. 

His  comments  on  his  nephew's  character  at 
this  time  are  interesting :  "  He  is  a  very  good 
scholar,''  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  of  great  read- 
ing, of  an  astonishing  memory.  When  he  speaks 
be  does  it  with  fluency,  with  a  great  choice  of 
words.  He  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  behavior, 
of  the  most  exemplary  morals,  and  the  best  of 
hearts.  Were  his  character  diflerent,  or  his  abil- 
ities not  so  extraordinary,  I  should  be  the  less 
concerned  about  him ;  but  to  see  a  young  man 
of  such  talents  as  he  possesses,  by  the  misappli- 
cation of  them,  lost  to  himself  and  to  his  family, 
is  what  hurts  me  very  sensibly.  In  short,  he 
has  every  thing  you  would  wish  a  young  man  to 
have,  excepting  common  sense  or  prudence." 

Of  this  latter  quality  my  father  possessed  more 
than  his  uncle  here  gives  him  credit  for.  In  all 
his  early  diflicuhies  (as  well  as  through  life), 
he  never  contracted  a  single  debt  he  was  unable 
promptly  to  discharge,  or  allowed  himself  a  sin- 
gle personal  comfort  beyond  his  means,  which, 
never  abundant,  had  been,  and  were  for  many 
years,  greatly  straitened ;  and  from  them,  nar- 
row as  they  were,  he  had  already  begun  to  give 
that  assistance  to  other  members  of  his  family 
which  he  continued  to  do  until  his  latest  years. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Hill  here  chief- 
ly alludes  to  his  readiness  to  avow  his  peculiar 
views  in  politics  and  religion. 

Immediately  on  his  return,  my  father  and 
mother  flxed  themselves  in  lodgings  in  Bristol, 
where  they  remained  during  the  ensuing  summer 
and  autumn.  My  father's  chief  employment  at 
this  time  was  in  preparing  a  volume  of  *'  Letters 
from  Spain  and  Portugal"  for  the  press,  and  also 
in  writting  occasionally  for  the  Monthly  Maga- 
sine.  His  own  letters  will  describe  the  course 
of  his  occupations,  opinions,  and  prospects  during 
this  period.  The  flrst  of  them  alludes  to  the 
.death  of  his  brother-in-law,  as  well  as  brother- 
poet,  Mr.  Lovel,  who  had  been  cut  ofl*,  in  the 
-early  prime  of  youth,  during  my  father's  absence 
abroad.     He  had  been  taien  ill  with  a  fever 


of  my  household)  is  the  sole  survivor  of  those 
whose  eager  hopes  once  centered  in  Pantisocra- 
cy  :  one  of  the  last  of  that  generation  so  last  pass- 
ing away  from  us ! 

2b  Oronenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

"  May  27, 17981 

"  Poor  Lovel !     I  am  in  hopes  of  raising  some- 
thing for  his  widow  by  publishing  hb  best  pieoe«| 

if  only  enough  to  buy  her  a  harpsichord 

The  poems  will  make  a  five-shilling  volume, 
which  I  preface,  and  to  which  I  shall  prefix  an 
epistle  to  Mary  Lovel.  Will  you  procure  mo 
some  subscribers  ?  .  .  .  .  Many  a  melancholy 
reflection  obtrudes.  What  I  am  doing  for  him, 
you,  Bedford,  may  one  day  perform  for  me. 
How  short  my  part  in  life  may  be,  He  only 
knows  who  assigned  it ;  I  must  be  only  anxious 
to  discharge  it  well. 

"  How  does  time  mellow  down  our  opinions  ! , 
Little  of  that  ardent  enthusiasm  which  so  lately 
fevered  my  whole  character  remains.  1  have 
contracted  my  sphere  of  action  within  the  little 
circle  of  my  own  friends,  and  even  my  wishes 
seldom  stray  beyond  it.  A  little  candle  will  give 
light  enough  to  a  moderate-sized  room  ;  place  it 
in  a  church,  it  will  only  *  teach  light  to  counter* 
feit  a  gloom ;'  and  in  the  street,  the  first  wind 
extinguishes  it.  Do  you  understand  this,  or 
shall  I  send  you  to  Quarles's  Elmblems? 

"I  am  hardly  yet  in  order;  and,  while  that 
last  word  was  writing,  arrived  the  parcel  con- 
taining what,  through  all  my  English  wander- 
ings,  have  accompanied  roe— your  letters.  Ay, 
Grosvenor,  our  correspondence  is  valuable,  for 
it  is  the  history  of  the  human  heart  during  its 
most  interesting  stages.  I  have  now  bespoke  a 
letter-case,  where  they  shall  repose  in  company 
with  another  series,  now,  blessed  be  God,  com- 
plete— my  letters  to  Edith.  Bedford,  who  will 
be  worthy  to  possess  them  when  we  are  gone  ? 
^  Odi  profanum  vulgus  ?'  must  I  make  a  funeral 
pile  by  my  death-bed  ? 

"  Would  that  I  were  so  settled  as  not  to  look 
on  to  another  removal.  I  want  a  little  room  to 
arrange  my  books  in,  and  some  Lares  of  my  own. 
Shall  we  not  be  near  one  another  ?  Ay,  Bed- 
ford, as  intimate  as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
with  whose  memoirs  I  shall  be  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted ;  and  there  are  two  other  cronies — John 
a  Nokes  and  Jack  a  Styles,  always,  like  Gyas 
and  Cloanthus,  and  the  two  kings  of  Brentford, 
hand  in  hand.  Oh,  I  will  be  a  huge  lawyer. 
•  •  •  •  Come  soon.  My  *  dear- 
est friend'  expects  you  with  almost  as  much 
pleasure  and  impatience  as 

"  Robert  Southkt." 

7b  Orofvenor  C.  Bedford^  E$q, 

**  June  19;  17961 
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'^  I  think  it  may  be  proved  that  all  the  ma- 
terial and  necessarian  controversies  are  *  ranch 
ado  about  nothing ;'  that  they  end  exactly  where 
they  began ;  and  that  all  the  moral  advantages 
said  to  result  from  them  by  the  illuminated  are 
£urly  and  more  easily  deducible  from  religion, 
or  even  from  conmion  sense.  •         ♦         ♦ 

•  •  *  •••** 

What  of  Carlisle's  wings  ?  I  believe  my  flying 
scheme — that  of  breaking  in  condors  and  riding 
them — is  the  best ;  or  if  a  few  roct  could  be  nat- 
nralized — though  it  might  be  a  hard  matter  to 
hreak  them.  Seriously,  I  am  very  far  from  con- 
vinced that  flying  b  impossible,  and  have  an  ad- 
mirable tale  of  a  Spanish  bird  for  one  of  my  let- 
ters, which  will  just  suit  Carlisle Yes, 

yoor  friends  shall  be  mine,  but  it  is  we  (in  the 
dual  number)  who  must  be  intimate.  If  Momus 
had  made  a  window  in  my  breast,  I  should  by 
this  time  have  had  sense  enough  to  add  a  win- 
dow-shutter. London  is  not  the  only  place  for 
me :  I  have  an  unspeakable  loathing  for  that  huge 
city.  *God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town.'  Now,  as  God  made  me  likewise,  I 
love  the  country.  Here  I  am  in  the  skirts  of 
Bristol ;  in  ten  minutes  in  a  beautiful  country ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  among  rocks  and  woods, 
with  no  other  company  than  the  owls  and  jack- 
daws, with  whom  I  fraternize  in  solitude;  but 
London !  it  is  true  that  you  and  Wynn  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  owls  and  jackdaws,  but 
Brixton  is  not  the  country  :  the  poplars  of  Pow- 
nall  Terrace  can  not  supply  the  want  of  a  wild 
wood ;  and,  with  all  my  imagination,  I  can  not 
mistake  a  mile  stone  for  a  rock;  but  these  are 
among  the  ra  ov/c  e^'  iffiiv.  It  is  within  doors, 
and  not  without,  that  happiness  dwells,  like  a 
irostal  watching  the  fire  of  the  Penates.  *  * 
"  I  have  told  you  what  I  am  about.  Writing 
letters  to  the  world  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
agreeable  as  writing  to  you,  and  I  do  not  love 
ebaping  a  good  thing  into  a  good  sentence.  .  .  . 
Then  for  a  volume  of  poems,  and  then  for  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Laws,  or  the  Lawyer's 
Pocket  Companion,  in  fifty-two  volumes  folio! 
Is  it  not  a  pity,  Grosvenor,  that  I  should  not  ex- 
ecute my  intention  of  writing  more  verses  than 
Lope  de  Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden,  and 
more  epic  poems  than  Blackmore  ?  The  more 
I  write,  the  more  I  have  to  write.  I  have  a 
Helicon  kind  of  dropsy  upon  me,  and  creicit  in' 
dtUgent  nbi.  The  quantity  of  verses  I  wrote  at 
Brixton  Is  astonishing ;  ray  mind  was  never  more 
employed :  I  killed  wasps,  and  was  very  happy. 
And  so  I  vrill  again,  Grosvenor,  though  employ- 
ed oo  other  themes ;  and,  if  ever  man  was  hap- 
py because  he  resolved  to  be  so,  I  will.  *  * 
<>f  Lightfoot  it  is  long  since  I  have  heard  any 
thing.      •♦••♦♦♦ 

•^  *  When  blew  Oe  loud  bUwt  in  the  air, 
So  •brill,  to  fiiTI  of  woe, 
Unable  such  a  voice  to  bfl«r, 
Down  Ml  Jericho.' 

^  Lightfoot,  on  the  authority  of  some  ram  old 
book,  used  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  tune  that 
would  ahake  a  wall  down,  by  insinuating  its 


sounds  into  the  wall,  and  vibrating  so  strongly 
as  to  shake  it  down.  Now,  Grosvenor,  to  those 
lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  Joan  that  allude  to 
Orlando's  magic  horn,  was  I  going  to  make  a 
note,  which,  by  the  help  of  you  and  Lightfoot, 
would  have  been  a  very  quaint  one.  and  by  the 
help  of  Dr.  Geddes,  not  altogether  unlearned, 
not  to  mention  great  erudition  in  quotations  from 
Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Archbishop  Turpin,  and  Spen- 
ser. 

"  Farewell,  Grosvenor !  Have  you  read  Count 
Rumford's  Essays  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  have  not  yet.  Have  you  read  Fawcett*s  Art 
of  War  ?  With  all  the  faults  of  Toung,  it  pos- 
sesses more  beauties,  and  is,  in  many  parts,  in 
my  opinion,  excellent. 

"  R.  S.»» 

2b  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

*•  Jane  96, 1796. 
****** 
"  Take  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  poem  ;  it  is 
by  George  of  Montemayor,  addressed  by  Sireno 
to  a  lock  of  Diana's  hair,  whom,  returning  after 
twelve  months'  absence,  he  finds  married  to  an- 
other. 

•* '  Ah  me,  then  relic  of  that  faithless  fair  1 

Sad  chanffCi  hare  I  suffered  since  that  day, 
When  in  this  ralley  from  her  long  loose  haur 

I  bore  thee — relic  of  my  love — away. 
Well  did  I  then  beliere  Diana's  truth. 
For  soon  true  love  each  jealous  care  repr 
^  And  fondly  thou^t  that  never  other  youtn 
Should  wanton  with  the  maiden's  unbound 

" '  There,  on  the  cold  clear  Ezla's  breezy  side, 

My  hand  amid  her  ringlets  wont  to  rove, 
She  proffered  now  &e  lock,  and  now  denied, 

With  all  the  baby  playfuhiess  of  love, 
lliere  the  false  makf.  with  many  an  artful  tear, 

Made  me  each  rising  thought  of  doubt  discoTer, 
And  vowed,  and  wept,  till  hope  had  ceased  to  fear. 

Ah  me  I  beguiling  like  a  child  her  lover. 

**  *  Witness  thou,  how  that  fondest,  falsest  fahr. 

Has  sighed  and  wept  on  Ezla's  sheltered  shoreb 
And  vowed  eternal  truth,  and  made  me  swear 

My  heart  no  Jealousy  should  harbor  more. 
Ah  I  tell  me,  could  I  but  believe  those  eyes. 

Those  lovely  eyes  with  tears  my  check  bedewlo|, 
When  the  mute  eloquence  of  tears  and  siehs 

I  felt  and  trusted,  and  embraced  my  rum  t 

"  •  So  false,  and  yet  so  fair  I  so  fair  a  mien 

Vailing  so  false  a  mind,  who  ever  knew  t 
So  true,  and  yet  so  wretched  I  who  has  seen 

A  man  like  me,  so  wretched  and  so  true  9 
FIt  from  me  on  the  wind  I  for  you  have  aeen 

How  kind  she  was,  how  loved  by  her  you  knew  at. 
Fir,  fly  I  vain  witness  what  I  once  have  been, 

Nor  dare,  all  wretched  as  I  am,  to  view  me  I 

**  *  One  evening,  on  the  river's  pleasant  strand. 

The  maid,  too  well  beloved  I  sat  with  me, 
And  with  her  finger  traced  upon  the  sand. 

Death  for  Diana,  not  inconstancy. 
And  love  beheld  us  from  his  secret  stand, 

And  marked  his  triumph,  laughing  to  behold  ms ; 
To  see  me  trust  a  writing  traced  in  sand. 

To  see  me  credit  what  a  woman  told  me.** 

"  If  you  can  add  any  thing  to  the  terseness 
of  the  conclusion  or  the  simplicity  of  the  whole, 
do  it.     The  piece  itself  is  very  beautiful. 

"  My  letters  occupy  more  of  my  time  and 
less  of  my  mind  than  I  could  wish.     Conceive 

*  Since  copying  this  beautiful  translation,  I  hare  found 
that  my  father  had  inserted  it  ha  his  **  Letters  from  Spain 
and  Portugal"  I  think,  notwithstanding,  the  reader  witt 
not  be  displeased  to  toe  it  here. 
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Oaragantoa  eating  wood  strawberries  one  at  a 
time,  or  green  peas,  or  the  old  dish — ^pap  with 
a  fork,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  how  my 
-mind  feels  in  dwelling  on  desultory  topios.  Joan 
of  Arc  was  a  whole---it  was  something  to  think 
of  every  moment  of  solitude,  and  to  dream  of  at 
night ;  ray  heart  was  in  the  poem ;  I  threw  my 
own  feelings  into  it  in  my  own  language,  ay, 
and  out  of  one  part  of  it  and  another,  you  may 
find  my  own  character.  Seriously,  Grbsvenor, 
'(  to  go  on  with  Madoc  is  almost  necessary  to  my 
happiness :  I  had  rather  leave  off  eating  than 
poetizing ;  but  these  things  must  be.  I  will 
feed  upon,  law  and  digest  it,  or  it  shall  choke 
me.  Did  you  ever  pop  upon  a  seditious  ode  in 
the  ludicrous  style,  addressed  to  the  cannibals  ? 
It  was  in  the  Courier  and  Telegraph ;  a  stray 
sheep  marked  Caius  Gracchus,  to  which  you 
may  place  another  signature^ 

*^  Grosvenor,  I  do  not  touch  on  aught  inter- 
esting to-night.  I  am  conversing  with  you  now 
in  that  easy,  calm,  good-humored  state  of  mind, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  »ummum  bonum  ;  the  less 

we  think  of  the  world  the  better My  feel- 

mgs  were  once  like  an  imgovernable  horse; 
now  I  have  tamed  Bucephalus ;  he  retains  his 
spirit  and  his  strength,  but  they  are  made  use- 
ful, and  he  shall  not  break  my  neck This 

is,  indeed,  a  change ;  but  the  liquor  that  ceases 
to  ferment  does  not  immediately  become  flat ; 
the  beer  then  becomes  fine,  and  continues  so  till 
it  is  dead. 

"  To-morrow  Wynn  comes  ;  shall  •!  find  him 
altered  ?  Would  that  I  were  among  you.  If 
unremitting  assiduity  can  procure  me  independ- 
ence, that  prize  shall  be  mine.  Christian  went 
a  long  way  to  fling  off  his  burden  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress I  doubt  only  my  lungs ; 

I  find  my  breath  affected  when  I  read  aioud,  but 
exercise  may  strengthen  them. 

"  When  do  you  come  ?  It  was  wisely  done 
of  the  old  conjuror,  who  kept  six  princesses 
transformed  into  cats,  to  tie  each  of  them  fast, 
and  put  a  mouse  close  to  her  nose  without  her 
being  able  to  catch  it ;  for  the  nearer  we  are  to 
a  good,  the  more  do  we  necetearily  desire  it : 
the  attraction  becomes  more  powerful  as  we  ap- 
proach the  magnet 

"  Do  not  despise  Godwin  too  much He 

will  do  good  by  defending  Atheism  in  print,  be- 
oause,  when  the  arguments  are  known,  they 
may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  answered.  Tell 
Cariisle  to  ask  him  this  question  :  If  man  were 


7b  Groivenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

"July  17, 1796. 
******** 

"  Besides  my  letters,  I  write  for  the  Monthly 
Magazine.  This  is  a  new  job :  you  may  easily 
trace  me  there,  if  it  be  worth  your  while.  They 
give  five  guinea^  a  sheet,  but  their  sheets  are 
sixteen  closely-printed  pages.  I  manufietcture 
up  my  old  rubbish  for  them,  with  a  little  about 
Spanish  literature.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  all  this. 

'*  So  you  abuse  Anna  St.  Ives,  and  commend 
the  Pucelle  of  the  detestable  Voltaire.  Now, 
Grosvenor,  it  was  not  I  who  said  ^I  have  not 
read  that  book.'  /  said — God  be  thanked  that 
I  did  say  it,  and  plague  take  the  boobies  who 
mutilated  it  in  my  absence— I  said,  'I  hav^ 
never  been  guilty  of  reading  the  Pucelle  of  Vol- 
taire.' Report  speaks  it  worthy  of  its  author 
— a  m€Ln  whose  wit  and  genius  could  only  be 
equaled  by  his  depravity.  I  will  tell  you  what  a 
man,  not  particularly  nice  in  his  moral  opinions, 
said  to  roe  upon  the  subject  of  that  book :  *  I 
should  think  the  worse  of  any  man  who,  having 
read  one  canto  of  it,  could  proceed  to  a  second? 
....  Now,  my  opinion  of  Anna  St.  Ives  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  yours.  I  think  it  a  book 
of  consummate  wisdom,  and  I  shall  join  my 
forces  to  Mrs.  Knowles,  to  whom  I  desire  you 
would  make  my  fraternal  respects. 

**  Sanday. 

"  How  has  this  letter  been  neglected  !  No 
more  delays,  however.  I  am  continually  writ- 
ing or  reading :  the  double  caooethes  grows 
upon  me  every  day ;  and  the  physic  of  Johii 
Nokes,  by  which  I  must  get  cured,  is  sadlj 
nauseous.  ITimporte.  I  wish  I  were  in  Lon- 
don, for  if  industry  can  do  any  thing  for  any 
body,  it  shall  for  me.  My  plan  is  to  study  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  eight,  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  from  one  to  four.  The  evening  is  my  own. 
Now,  Grosvenor,  do  you  think  I  would  do  this  tf 
I  had  a  pig-sty  of  my  own  in  the  country  ? 

*•''  So  goes  the  world  !  There  is  not  a  man 
in  it  who  is  not  discontented.  However,  if  no 
man  had  more  reason  for  discontent  than  you 
and  I  have,  it  would  be  already  a  very  good 
world;  for,  after  all,  I  believe  the  worst  w« 
complain  of  is,  that  we  do  not  And  mankind  as 
good  as  we  could  wish Many  of  our  men- 
tal evils — and  God  knows  they  are  the  worsts 
we  oiake  ourselves. 
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aad  woaM  pnrofatte  ooBviotiOA  at  tho  eoqpeose 
of  a  tolerable  fright. 

**  Oeorjyre  Barnett's  uncle  waa  for  three  roontha 
terribly  aSicted  by  the  nightmare ;  so  mttch  so, 
that,  by  being  constantly  distorbcid,  his  health 
was  ooosiderably  iiapaiied.  One  night  he  de- 
terauned  to  lie  awake  and  watch  for  HER. 

*•*  Oh  Bedford,  Badford, 
If  ever  thou  didst  a  good  story  lore  V 

One  night,  he  says,  he  determiaed  to  lie  awake 
and  watch  fbr  HER.  At  the  usual  homr  he  beard 
HER  coming  up  the  stairs ;  be  got  up  in  the  bed 
in  a  ooid  sweat ;  he  heard  HER  come  into  the 
room ;  he  heard  HER  open  the  curtain,  and  then 
— ^^le  leaped  out  of  bed  and  caught  HER  by  the 
hair  before  SHE — for  SHE  it  was— could  fall 
upon  his  breast.  Then  did  this  meet  incompara- 
bla  hero  bellow  to  John  for  a  candle.  They 
fought ;  she  palled  and  he  pulled,  and  beyowed 
till  John  came  with  a  light ;  and  then — she  van- 
ished immediately,  and  he  remained  with  a  hand- 
ful of  HER  hair. 

^  Now,  Bedford,  would  you  not  have  had  that 
made  imo  a  locket?  The  tale,  methinks,  is  no 
bad  companion  for  jrour  fiither's  dream.  The 
exploit  of  Mr.  Burnett  is  far  beyond  that  of  St. 
Withold — though,  by-the-by,  he  met  the  nine 
fbab  into  the  bargain — and  theff  madt  a  biargain, 

'*  I  have  written  you  an  odd  letter,  and  an  ugly 
one,  upon  very  execrable  paper.  By-the-by,  if 
you  have  a  Prudentius,  jrou  may  serve  me  by 
^vending  me  all  he  says  about  a  certain  Saint  Eu- 
lalia,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Merida.  I 
passed  through  that  city,  and  should  like  to  see 
his  hymn  upon  the  occasion ;  and  if  there  be  any 
good  in  it,  put  it  in  a  note.  How  mortifying,  is 
tbis  confinement  of  yours!  I  had  planned  so 
many  pleasant  walks,  to  be  made  so  much  more 
pleasant  by  conversation ; 

**For  I  hare  mnch  to  tall  thee,  nrach  to  ntf 
Of  the  odd  things  we  saw  upon  our  journey. 
Much  of  the  dirt  and  remdn  that  annoyed  us. 

And  you  should  have  seen  my  letters  before  they 
went  to  press,  and  annotated  them,  and  heard  the 
plot  of  my  tragedy ;  but  now !  I  have  a  mortal 
averaion  to  all  these  disjunctive  particles :  b^ 
and  if  J  and  yety  always  herald  some  bad  news. 
...  I  shall  be  settled  in  London,  I  hope,  before 
Christmas.  I  do  not  remember  a  happier  tea 
weeks  than  I  passed  at  Brixton,  nor,  indeed,  a 
better  employed  period.  God  grant  me  ten  such 
weeks  of  leisure  once  more  in  my  lifo,  and  I  will 
finish  Madoo.     God  bless  yon.  R.  8." 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bt^/brdy  Esf . 

"July  31, 1798. 
"  Oh  that  you  could  bring  Bristol  to  the  sea !. 
for  as  for  bringing  the  sea  to  Bristol,  that  could 
not  be  done,  as  Trim  says,  *  unless  it  pleased 
God  i*  and,  as  Toby  says,  how  the  devil  should 
it?  I  must  not  ask  you  to  come  to  nev  and  I 
eaa  not  come  to  you. . . .  For  youi  elub,  I  grant 
you  a  few  hours  once  a  fortnight  will  not  make 
me  worse ;  but  will  they  make  me  better  ?  and 
if  they  will  not,  why  should  I  quit  the  fireside  ? 
You  will  be  in  a  state  of  requisition  perpetually 


with  me ;  and  it  seems  you  have  bespoke  a  placa- 
in  my  bout  for  Carlisle,  but  I  will  not  let  in  too 
many  there,  because  I  do  not  muoh  like  being 
oUiged  to  turn  them  out. 

^^  Lenoiu  is  partly  borrowed  from  an  old  En- 
glish ballad: 

*' Is  there  any  room  at  your  head,  WUhaml 

Is  there  any  room  at  your  feet  ? 
Is  there  any  room  at  your  side,  William, 
Wherein  I  nuy  creep  t 

**lliere's  no  room  at  my  head,  BlargsMtt, 

There's  no  room  at  my  feet; 
Hiere's  no  room  at  my  side.  Margerott, 
My  coffin  is  made  so  meet  i 

But  the  other  ballad  of  .Biirger,  in  the  Monthly* 
Magazine,  is  most  excellent.  I  know  no  com- 
mendation equal  to  its  merit ;  read  it  again,  Gros- 
venor,  and  read  it  aloud.  The  man  who  vrrote 
that  should  have  been  ashamed  of  Lenora.  Who 
is  this  Taylor  ?  I  suspected  they  were  by  Sayers. 

"  Have  you  read  Cabal  and  Love  ?  In  spite 
of  a  translation  for  which  the  translator  deserves 
hanging,  the  fifth  act  is  dreadfully  afiecting.  I 
want  to  write  my  tragedies  of  the  Banditti : 

"Of  Sebastian, 

"  Of  Inez  de  Castro, 

"  Of  the  Revenge  of  Pedro. 

"  My  epic  poem,  in  twenty  books,  of  Madoo. 

"My  novel,  in  three  volumes,  of  Edmund 
Oliver. 

"  My  romance  of  ancient  history  of  Alcas. 

"  My  Norwegian  tale  of Harfagne. 

"  My  Oriental  poem  of  The  Destruction  of  the 
Dom  Daniel. 
And,  in  case  I  adopt  Rousseau's  system, 

"  My Pains  of  Imagination. 

There,  Grosvenor,  all  these  I  want  to  write  I 
"  OrOTTOTOt .' 

"  A  oomioal  Cornish  curate,  who  saw  me  onoa 
or  twice,  has  written  me  a  quaint  letter,  and  stot 
me  a  specimen  ci  his  Paradise  Found  II!! 

"  Wynn  wishes'me  to  live  near  Lincoln's  Inn, 
because,  in  a  year's  time,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  be  with  a  special  pleader ;  but  I  wish  to 
live  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Bridge,  be* 
cause  it  will  be  much  mofe  neoeasary  to  be  within 
an  evening's  walk  of  Brixton.  To  all  serious 
studies  I  bid  adieu  when  I  eater  upon  my  Lon- 
don lodgings.  The  law  will  neither  amuse  mc^ 
nor  ameliorate  me,  nor  instruct  me ;  but,  the  mo^ 
ment  it  gives  me  a  comfortable  independence— r 
and  I  have  but  few  wants — then  farewell  to  Loi^ 
don.  I  will  get  me  some  little  house  aear  the 
aea,  and  near  a  country  town,  for  the  sake  of  the 
post  and  the  bookaeller ;  and  you  shall  pass  as 
mnch  of  the  summer  with  ma  as  you  oan,  and  I 
will  see  you  in  the  winter— 4hat  is,  if  you  do  not 
come  and  live  by  me ;  and  then  we  will  keep 
mastifis  like  Carlisle,  and  make  the  prettiest  the- 
ories, and  invent  the  beet  systems  for  mankind ; 
ay,  and  become  great  philanthropists,  when  ^re 
associate  only  among  oucaelves  and  the  liatemity 
of  dogs,  oats,  and  cabbages ;  for  as  for  poultry, 
I  do  not  like  eating  what  I  have  /cd,  and  as  for 
pigs,  they  are  too  like  the  multitude.  These,  in 
the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  potatoes  I  will  be 
innocently  employed;  not  but  I  mean  to  aspu^ 
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to  higher  things ;  ay,  Grosvcnor,  I  wU]  make  ci- 
der and  mead,  and  try  more  experiments  upon 
wine  than  a  London  vintner ;  and  perhaps,  Groe- 
venor,  the  first  Christmas  day  you  pass  with  me 
after  I  am  so  settled,  we  may  make  a  Christmas 

fire  of  all  my  law  hooks.     Amen,  so  be  it 

"  I  hope  to  get  out  my  Letters  by  Michaelmas 
day,  and  the  Poems  wUl  be  ready  in  six  weeks 
after  that  time.  That  done,  farewell  to  Bristol, 
my  native  place,  my  home  for  two-and-twenty 
years,  where  from  many  causes  I  have  endured 
much  misery,  but  where  I  have  been  very  hap- 

P7 

"  No  man  ever  retained  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  his  own  mind  than  I  have 
done.  I  can  trace  the  development  of  my  char- 
acter from  infancy ;  for  developed  it  has  been, 
not  changed.  I  look  forward  to  the  writing  of 
this  history  .as  the  most  pleasing  and  most  useful 
employment  I  shall  ever  undertake.  This  re- 
moval is  not,  however,  like  quitting  home.  I  am 
never  domesticated  in  lodgings;  the  hearth  is 
unhallowed,  and  the  Penates  do  not  abide  there. 
Now,  Grosvenor,  to  let  you  into  a  secret :  though 
I  can  not  afford  to  buy  a  house,  or  hire  one,  I 
have  lately  built  a  very  pretty  castle,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  if  I  can  get  my  play  of  the 

*  Banditti^  brought  on  the  stage,  and  if  it  succeed 
— ^lang  all  those  little  conjunctions — ^well,  these 

*  ifs'  granted — I  shall  get  money  enough  to  fur- 
nish me  a  house.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  I    R.  S." 

To  CrTOtvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

"Briatol,  August  29, 1796,  by  the  fireside. 

**....  Do  not  hurt  the  polypi  for  the  sake  of 
trying  experiments ;  mangle  the  dead  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  let  not  Carlisle  dissect  dogs  or  frogs 
alive.  Of  all  experimental  surgeons,  Spallanzani 
is  the  only  fair  one  I  ever  heard  of.  He  kept  a 
kite,  and  gave  him  all  his  food  in  little  bags  tied 
to  a  long  string,  which  he  used  to  pull  up  again 
to  see  the  process  of  digestion.  Now  this  was 
using  the  kite  very  ill,  but  he  served  himself  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  hear  of  me  in  Sussex,  cer- 
tainly if  you  go  to  Rye,  which  is  only  ten  miles 
distant  from  Hastings.     I  wish  you  may  see  the 

Lambs I  was  a  great  favorite  there  once, 

more  so  than  I  shall  ever  be  any  where  again, 
for  the  same  reason  that  people  like  a  kitten  bet- 
ter than  a  cat,  and  a  kid  better  than  the  venera- 
ble old  goat. ...  I  have  been  very  happy  at  Rye, 
Grosvenor,  and  love  to  remember  it.  You  know 
the  history  of  the  seventeen  anonymous  letters 
that  Tom  and  I  sent  down  the  day  before  we  went 
ourselves.*  There  is  a  wind-mill  on  the  bank 
above  the  house :  with  the  gUiss,  I  used  to  tell 
the  hour  by  Rye  clock  from  the  door;  which 
dock,  by-the-by,  was  taken  among  the  spoils  of 


old  ideas,  in  Joan  of  Arc. ...  If  we  were  together 
now,  we  would  write  exceUent  letters  from  Por- 
tugal. I  have  begun  a  hynm  to  the  Penates, 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  of  all  my  lesser 
pieoes ;  it  is  to  conclude  the  volume  of  poems. 
....  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  London 
bookseUer :  they  can  put  off  an  edition  of  a  book, 
however  stupid ;  and,  without  great  exertions  in 
its  favor,  no  book,  however  excellent,  will  sell. 
The  sale  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  London  has  been  very 
slow  indeed.  Six  weeks  ago  Cadell  had  only  solid 
three  copies 

^'  Would  I  were  with  you !  for,  though  I  hate  to 
be  on  the  sea,  I  yet  wish  to  pitch  my  tenfon  the 
shore.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  more  deUght- 
ful  than  to  lie  on  the  beach  in  the  sun,  and  watoh 
the  rising  waves,  while  a  thousand  vague  ideas 
pass  over  the  mind,  like  the  sununer  clouds  over 
the  water ;  then,  it  is  a  noble  situation  to  Shan- 
deize.  Why  is  it  salt?  why  does  it  ebb  and 
flow?  what  sort  of  fellows  are  the  mermen? 
&c.,  &c. :  these  are  a  thousand  of  the  prettiest 
questions  in  the  world  to  ask,  on  which  you  may 
guess  away  ad  iecula  sectUorum  ;  and  here  am  I 
tormented  by  Mr.  Rosser^s  dilatory  devils,  and 
looking  on  with  no  small  impatience  to  the  time 
when  I  shall  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

"  I  am  about  to  leave  ofT  writing  just  when  I 
have  learned  what  to  write  and  how  to  write. 
...  I  mean  to  attempt  to  get  a  tragedy  on  the 
stage,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  furnishing  a  house, 
which  a  successful  play  would  do  for  me.  I 
know  I  can  write  one ;  beyond  this,  all  is  mere 
conjecture ;  it  is,  however,  worth  trying,  for  I 
find  lodgings  very  disagreeable.  Lodge,  how- 
ever, I  must  in  London,  and  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  look  out  for  me,  I  hope  ere  long,  two 
rooms  on  the  Brixton  side  the  water. 

"I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 
Long  absence  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect 
on  us,  and  I  still  feel  that  perfect  openness  in 
writing  to  you  that  I  shall  never  feel  to  any  oth- 
er human  being.  Grosvenor,  when  we  sit  down 
in  Shandy  Hall,  what  pretty  speculations  shall 
we  make  1  You  shall  be  Toby,  and  amuse  your- 
self by  marching  to  Paris  *,  I  will  make  systems, 
and  Horace  shall  be  Doctor  Slop. 

*'I  have  projected  a  useful  volume,  which 
would  not  occupy  a  month — specimens  of  the 
early  English  poets,  with  a  critical  account  of 
all  their  works — only  to  include  the  less  known 
authors  and  specimens  never  before  selected. 
My  essays  would  be  historical  and  biographical 
as  well  as  critical.  I  can  get  this  printed  with- 
out risking  any  thing  myself.  .... 

"  Yours  sincerely,  R.  S." 

2b  Oroipenor  C.  Bedford,  Eiq, 

*<  Bristol,  Oct,  1790. 
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at  present  yon  only  half  know  it.  There  is  a 
state  of  complete  mental  torpor,  very  delightfnl, 
when  the  mind  admits  no  sensation  bat  that  of 
mere  existence ;  such  a  sensation  I  suppose  plants 
to  possess,  made  more  vivid  by  the  dews  and 
gentle  rains.  To  indulge  in  fanciful  sptems  is 
a  harmless  solitary  amusement,  and  I  expect 
many  a  pleasant  hour  will  be  thus  wore  away, 
Grosvenor,  when  we  meet.  The  devil  never 
meddles  with  me  in  my  unemployed  moments ; 
my  day  dreams  are  of  a  pleasanter  nature.  I 
rtkould  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  I 
possessed  enough  to  live  with  comfort  in  the 
country ;  but  in  this  world,  we  must  sacrifice 
the  best  part  of  our  lives  to  acquire  that  wealth 
which  generally  arrives  when  the  time  of  enjoy- 
ing it  18  past. 

"I  ardently  wish  for  children;  yet,  if  God 
ihall  bless  me  with  any,  I  shall  be  unhappy  to 
•ee  them  poisoned  by  the  air  of  London. 

*• '  Sir— I  do  thank  God  for  it^I  do  hale 
Most  heartily  that  city.' 

So  said  John  Donne ;  'tis  a  favorite  quotation  of 
mine.  My  spirits  always  sink  when  I  approach 
it.  Green  fields  are  my  delight.  I  am  not  only 
better  in  health,  but  even  in  heart,  in  the  coun- 
try. A  fine  day  exhilarates  my  heart;  if  it 
rains,  I  behold  the  grass  assume  a  richer  ver- 
dure as  it  drinks  the  moisture :  every  thing  that 
I  behold  is  very  good,  except  man ;  and  in  Lon- 
don I  see  nothing  but  man  and  his  works.  A 
country  clergyman,  with  a  tolerable  income,  is 
surely  in  a  very  enviable  situation.  Surely  we 
^  have  a  thousand  things  to  transfuu  into  each 
other,  which  the  lazy  language  of  the  pen  can 
not  express  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Your  ill- 
ness was  very  unfortunate.  I  could  wish  once 
to  show  you  the  pleasant  spots  where  I  have  so 
often  wandered,  and  the  cavern  where  I  have 
written  so  many  verses.  You  should  have  knovni 
Cottle,  too,  for  a  worthier  heart  you  never  know. 

"  You  love  the  sea.  Whenever  I  pitch  my 
tent,  it  shall  be  by  it.  When  wiU  that  be  ?  Is 
it  not  a  villainous  thing  that  poetry  will  not  sup- 
port a  man,  when  the  jargon  of  the  law  enriches 

to  many  ? I  had  rather  write  an  epic 

poem  than  read  a  brief. 

"  Have  you  read  St.  Pierre  ?  If  not,  read  that 
most  delightful  work,  and  you  will  love  the  au- 
thor as  much  as  I  do. 

"I  am  as  sleepy  an  animal  as  ever.  The 
rain  beats  hard,  the  fire  bums  bright,  His  but 
eight  o'clock,  and  I  have  ahready  begun  yawn- 
ing. Good-night,  Grosvenor,  lest  I  set  you  to 
sleep.  My  father  always  went  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock.  I  have  inherited  his  punctuality  and 
his  drowsiness.     God  bless  yon. 

"  Robert  Southet. 

"  I  am  the  lark  that  sings  early,  and  early  re- 
tires. What  is  that  bird  that  sleeps  in  the  morn- 
ing and  is  awake  at  night,  Grosvenor  ?  Do  you 
remember  poor  Aaron  ?"♦ 


2b  Chonenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 


*  Aaron  was  a  tame  owl,  kept  by  dtfaer  my  fktlier  or 
Mr.  Bedford.!  forget  whkh,  at  Wr — 


"  Nor.  «l,  179a 
"  When  do  I  come  to  London  ?  A  plain 
question.  I  can  not  tell,  is  as  plain  an  answei. 
My  book  will  be  out  before  Christmas,  and  I 
shall  then  have  no  further  business  in  Bristol ; 
yet,  Bedford,  this  is  not  saying  when  I  shall 
leave  it.  The  best  answer  is,  as  soon  as  I  can, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  want  to  bo  there. 
I  want  to  feel  myself  settled,  and  God  knows 
when  that  will  be,  for  the  settlement  of  a  lodg- 
ing is  but  a  comfortless  one.  To  complete  com- 
fort, a  house  to  one's  self  is  necessary 

However,  I  expect  to  be  as  comfortable  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  that  cursed  city,  *that  huge 
and  hateful  sepulcher  of  men.'  I  detest  cities, 
and  had  rather  live  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
or  on  Salisbury  Plain  than  in  the  best  situation 
London  could  furnish.  The  neighborhood  of 
you  and  Wynn  can  alone  render  it  tolerable.  I 
fear  the  air  will  wither  me  up,  like  one  of  the 
miserable  myrtles  at  a  town  parlor  vrindow. 
....  Oh,  for  '  the  house  in  the  woods  and  the 
great  dog  I' 

"  I  already  feel  intimate  with  Carlisle ;  but  I 
am  a  very  snail  in  company,  Grosvenor,  and  pop 
into  my  shell  whenever  I  am  approached,  or  roll 
myself  up  like  a  hedgehog  in  my  rough  outside. 
It  \a  strange,  but  I  never  approach  London  with- 
out feeling  my  heart  sink  within  me ;  an  uncon- 
querable heaviness  oppresses  me  in  its  atmos- 
phere, and  all  its  associated  idesis  are  painful. 
With  a  little  house  in  the  country,  and  a  bare 
independence,  how  much  more  useful  should  I 
be,  and  how  much  more  happy !  It  is  not  talk- 
ing nonsense,  when  I  say  that  the  London  air  is 
as  bad  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body,  for  the  mind 
is  a  chameleon  that  receives  its  colors  from  sur- 
rounding objects.  In  the  country,  every»thing 
is  good,  every  thing  in  nature  is  beautiful.  The 
benevolence  of  Deity  is  every  where  presented 
to  the  eye,  and  the  heart  participates  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene.  In  the  town  my  soul  is 
continually  disgusted  by  the  vices,  follies,  and 
consequent  miseries  of  mankind. 

"  My  future  studies,  too.  Now,  I  never  read 
a  book  without  learning  something,  and  never 
write  a  line  of  poetry  without  cultivating  some 
feeling  of  benevolence  and  honesty ;  but  the  law 
is  a  horrid  jargon — a  quibbling  collection  of  vo- 
luminous nonsense ;  but  this  I  must  wade  through 
— ay,  and  I  will  wade  through — and  when  I  shall 
have  got  enough  to  live  in  the  country,  you  and 
I  vrill  make  my  first  Christmas  fire  of  all  my 
new  books.  Oh,  Grosvenor,  what  a  blessed  bon- 
fire !  The  devil  uses  the  statutes  at  large  for 
fuel  when  he  gives  an  attorney  his  house  warm- 
ing. 

'^  I  shall  have  some  good  poems  to  send  you 
shortly.  Your  two  birth-day  odes  are  printed ; 
your  name  looks  well  in  capitals,  and  I  have 
pleased  myself  by  the  motto  prefixed  to  them  : 
it  is  from  Akenside.  Shall  I  leave  you  to  guess 
it  ?    I  hate  guessing  m3rself. 

••  •  Oh,  my  faithftil  friend ! 
Oh  early  choaen  \  ever  fcuna  the  aame, 
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And  trofted,  and  belored ;  onoe  more  Ibe  rene, 
Lond-destiued,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear, 
Attend  indulgent' 

"  My  Trimnph  of  Woman  is  mairafkctared  into 
a  tolerable  poem.  My  Hymn  to  the  Penates  will 
be  the  best  of  my  minor  pieces.  The  B.  B.  Ec- 
logues may  possibly  become  popular. 

"  Read  St.  Pierre,  Grosvenor ;  and,  if  you  ever 
turn  pagan,  you  will  certainly  worship  him  for  a 
demi-god.  ....  I  want  to  get  a  tragedy  out,  to 
ftimish  a  house  with  its  pn^ts.  Is  this  a  prac- 
ticable scheme,  allowing  the  merit  of  the  drama? 
or  would  a  good  novel  succeed  better  ?  Heigh- 
ho  I  ways  and  means !  .  .  .  . 

"  Yours  sincerely,  R.  8." 


CHAPTER  V. 

GOSS  TO  LONDON  TO  STtTDT  THB  LAW*— LKTTIBS 

FROM  THEROE TAKES   LODGIlfOS  AT  BURTON 

Ml    HAMPSHIRE LETTERS    TO    MR.    MAT   AND 

,    MR.    BEDFORD-;— GOES    TO    BATH LINES    BY 

CHARLES  LAMB RETURNS  TO  LONDON ^LET- 
TER TO  MR.  WTNN VISIT  TO  NORFOLK LET- 
TERS FROM  THENCE TAKES  A  HOUSE  AT  WE8T- 

BURT,  NEAR  BRISTOL ^EXCURSION  INTO  HERE- 
FORDSHIRE.  1797. 

My  father  continued  to  reside  m  Bristol  until 
the  close  of  the  year  1796,  chiefly  employed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  working  up  the  contents  of  his 
foreign  note-books  into  ^^Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,"  which  were  pubUshed  in  one  volume 
early  in  the  following  year.  This  task  complet- 
ed, he  determined  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
London,  and  fairly  to  conmience  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  was  now  enabled  to  do  through 
the  true  friendship  of  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  from 
whom  he  received  for  some  years  from  this  time 
an  annuity  of  6£l60-^the  prompt  fulfillment  of 
a  promise  made  during  their  years  of  college  in- 
tunacy.  This  was  indeed  one  of  these  acts  of 
rare  friendship— twice  honorable — "  to  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes  it;"  bestowed  with 
pleasure,  received  without  any  painful  feelings, 
and  often  reverted  to  as  the  stafl*  and  stay  of 
those  years  when  otherwise  he  must  have  felt  to 
the  full  all  the  manifold  evils  of  being,  as  he  him- 
self expressed  it,  "out  adrift  upon  the  ocean  of 
life." 

How  reluctantly  he  had  looked  forward  to  his 
legal  studies,  his  past  letters  have  shown ;  nor 
did  the  prospect  appear  more  pleasing  when  the 
anticipation  was  about  to  be  changed  to  the  re- 
ality. 

To  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford,  E$q. 

"  Jmi.  1, 1797. 
*^  So,  Bedford,  begins  the  year  that  will  term- 
inate our  correspondence.  I  mean  to  spend  one 
summer  in  North  Wales,  studying  the  country  for 
Madoc,  and  do  not  intend  writing  to  you  then, 
because  you  shall  be  with  me.  And  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  days  I  look  on  to  dearly,  the  view  is. 
bounded  by  the  smoke  of  London.     Kechinks, 


like  Camoens,  I  eould  dub  it  Babylon,  and  write 
lamentations  for  the  *Sion'  of  my  birth-place, 
having,  Mke  him,  no  reason  to  regret  the  past, 
except  that  it  is  not  the  present :  it  is  the  coun- 
try I  want.  A  field  thistle  is  to  me  worth  all 
the  flowers  d*  Covent  Garden. 

"  However,  Bedford,  happinees  is  a  flower  that 
will  blossom  any  where ;  and  I  expeot  to  be  hap- 
py, even  in  London.  You  know  who  is  to  watch 
at  my  gate ;  and  if  he  will  let  in  any  of  your  ohib, 
well  and  good. 

"  Tine  and  ex|»erience  seem  to  have  assimi- 
lated us :  we  tUnk  equally  ill  of  nmnkind,  and, 
from  the  oomplexion  of  your  last  letters,  I  be- 
lieve you  think  as  badly  as  I  do  of  their  rulers. 
I  fancy  you  are  mounted  above  the  freezing  point 
of  aristocracy,  to  the  temperate  degree  where  I 
have  fiedlen.  .  .  .  Methinks,  Grosvenor,  the  last 
two  years  have  made  me  the  elder  ;  but  you 
know  I  never  allow  the  aristooracy  of  years. 

"  I  have  this  day  finished  my  Letters,  and  now 
my  time  is  my  own — my  ^  race  is  run ;'  and  per- 
haps the  next  book  of  mine  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance will  be  my  *  posthumous  works !'.... 
I  must  be  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water ;  this 
will  suit  me  and  please  you.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  names  of  your  dub— -shall  I  ever  be  so  with 
themselves?  Naturally  of  a  reserved  disposi- 
tion, there  was  a  considerable  period  of  my  life 
in  which  high  spirits,  quick  feelings,  and  princi- 
ples enthusiastically  imbibed,  made  me  talka- 
tive; experience  has  taught  me  wisdom,  and  I 
am  again  as  silent,  as  seff-ctntering  as  in  early 
youth. 

"  After  the  nine  hours'  law  study,  I  shall  have  ^ 
a  precious  fragment  of  the  day  at  my  own  dis- 
posal. Now,  Grosvenor,  I  must  be  a  miser  of 
time,  for  I  am  just  as  sleepy  a  fellow  as  you  re- 
member me  at  Brixton.  You  see  I  am  not  eol- 
lected  enough  to  write ;  this  plaguy  cough  in- 
terrupts me,  and  shakes  all  the  ideas  in  my  brain 
out  of  their  places. 

-Jin.  7. 

"  A  bug  interval,  Grosvenor,  and  it  has  not 
been  employed  agreeably.  I  have  been  taken 
ill  at  Bristol.  ...  I  was  afraid  of  a  fever  ....  a 
giddiness  of  head,  which  accompanied  the  seie- 
nre,  rendered  me  utterly  unfit  for  any  thing.  I 
was  well  nursed,  and  am  well.  .  .  .  When  I  get 
to  London  I  have  some  comfortable  plans ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  likeability  of  your  new 
friends.  You  say  you  have  engaged  some  of 
them  to  meet  me :  now,  if  you  taught  them  to 
expect  any  thing  in  me,  they  must  owe  their  dis- 
appointment  to  you.  Remember  that  I  am  as 
reserved  to  others  as  I  am  open  to  you.  You 
have  seen  a  hedgehog  roll  himself  up  when  no- 
ticed, even  so  do  I  shelter  myself  in  my  own 
thoughts.  .  .  . 

*^  I  have  sketched  out  a  tragedy  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  is  capable  of  making 
a  good  doset  drama.  My  ideas  of  tragedy  dif- 
fer from  those  generally  fdlowod.  There  is  sel- 
dom nahtre  enough  in  the  dialogue ;  even  Shaks- 
pearetgets  Jipon 4he  stikseometines ;  4he dram- 
atist ought  nther  to  display  a  knowledge  of  the 
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-workings  of  the  human  heart  than  his  own  imag- 
ination; high-strained  metaphor  can  rarely  be 
introduoed  with  propriety — similes  never.  Do 
you  think  I  shall  strip  tragedy  of  all  its  orna- 
ments? this,  time  must  discover.  Yet  look  on 
the  dramatic  parts  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  they  are  the 
best ;  the  dialogue  is  impassioned,  but  it  is  nat- 
ural. John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  miist,  howev- 
er, form  the  chief  personages  in  the  last  act  of 
my  life.  Grosvenor,  will  it  be  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy  ?  However,  I  will  not  now  think  of  the 
catastrophe,  but  rather  look  on  to  the  pleasant 
scenes  when  we  shall  meet.  Fare  you  well. . . . 
"  Tours  affectionately,  R.  S.'» 

In  the  course  of  the  next  month  (February) 
my  father  went  up  to  town  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  himself  in  some  convenient  situation  for  I 
his  legal  studies.  "  Now,  my  dear  Edith,"  he 
writes  from  there,  "  am  I  of  Gray's  Inn,  where 
I  this  day  paid  twelve  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
for  admission.*. . .  Edith,  you  must  come  to  me. 
I  am  not  merely  uncomfortable,  I  am  unhappy 
without  you.  I  rise  in  the  morning  without  ex- 
pecting pleasure  from  the  day,  and  I  lie  down  at 
night  without  one  wish  for  the  morning.  This 
town  presents  to  me  only  a  wilderness.  ...  I 

am  just  returned  from ;  they  can  receive 

us  for  o£40  a  year :  two  rooms,  they  are  not 
large,  but  they  are  handsomely  furnished,  and 
there  is  a  good  book-case,  and  every  thing  looks 
elean.  .  .  .  Direct  to  me  at  Mr.  Peacock's,  No. 
20  Prospect  Place,  Newington  Butts,  near  Lon- 
don ;  but,  my  dear  Edith,  there  is  *  no  prospect' 
in  this  vile  neighborhood."  ....  And  again,  a 
few  days  later,  he  writes  in  that  playful  and  af- 
fectionate strain  in  which  all  his  letters  to  my 
mother  are  couched :  "  Grosvenor  has  just  been 
talking  of  you.  He  was  correcting  an  error  in 
Musseus.  I  had  laid  down  my  pen,  and  begun 
one  of  my  melodious  whistles,  upon  which  he 
cried  for  mercy  for  God's  sake,  and  asked  if  y6u 
Kked  my  whistling ;  adding  that  be  would  spirit 
you  up  to  rebellion  if  ever  I  did  any  thing  you 
did  not  Kke.  I  said  you  had  often  threatened  to 
tell  Grosvenor  Bedford.  Well,  Edith,  on  the 
fifth  day  I  shaU  see  you  onoe  more ;  and  you  do 
not  know  with  what  comfort  I  think  at  night  that 
one  day  more  is  gone.  I  do  not  misemploy  the 
leisure  I  make  here.  Such  books  as,  from  their 
value,  ought  not  to  be  lent  from  the  library,  I 
am  now  consulting,  and  appropriating  such  of 
their  -contents  as  may  be  useful  to  my  red  book. 

" .  .  .  .  Richards,  I  understand,  was  much 
pleased  with  me  on  Sunday.  I  was,  as  always 
in  the  company  of  strangers,  thoughtful,  resorveil, 
and  almost  silfent.  God  never  intended  that  I 
should  make  myself  agreeable  to  any  body.  I 
am  glad  he  likes  me.  however ;  he  can  and  will 
assist  me  in  this  ugly  world."t 

The  following  letters  will  show  the  course  of 
his  London  life  during  the  few  months  he  resided 
there  at  this  time. 

*  Tbte  letter  it  witfaotit  date,  but  tho  receipt  for  the«o 
entniDre  fmfp.  n-f!<h  I  hare  before  me,  fiset  the  dme, 

Febni^  -y  7,  i :  M.  f  Feb.  16,  1797. 


7b  Joseph  Cottle. 

"London,  Feb.,  1797. 
"  Mt  pear  Frirwd, 

"I  am  now  entered  on  a  new  way  of  life, 
which  will  lead  me  to  independence.  You  know 
that  I  neither  lightly  undertake  any  scheme,  nor 
lightly  abandon  what  I  have  undertaken.  I  am 
happy  because  I  have  no  wants,  and  because  the 
independence  I  labor  to  obtain,  and  of  attaining 
which  my  expectations  can  hardly  be  disappoint- 
ed, will  leave  me  nothing  to  wish.  I  am  in- 
debted  to  you,  Cottle,  for  the  comforts  of  my 
latter  time.  In  my  present  situation  I  feel  a 
pleasure  in  saying  thus  much. 

"  As  to  my  literary  pursuits,  after  some  con- 
sideration I  have  resolved  to  postpone  every  other 
till  I  have  concluded  Madoo.  This  nmst  be  ^be  ^ 
greatest  of  all  my  works.  The  structure  is  com- 
plete in  my  mind;  and  my  mind  is  likewise 
stored  with  appropriate  images.  Should  I  de- 
lay it,  these  images  m^y  become  fiunter,  and 
perhaps  age  does  not  improve  the  poet. 

"  Thank  God  !  Edith  comes  on  ^onday  next. 
I  say  thank  God!  for  I  have  never,  since  my 
return,  been  absent  from  her  so  long  before,  and 
sincerely  hope  and  intend  never  to  be  so  again. 
On  Tuesday  we  shall  be  settled ;  on  Wedn^day 
my  legal  studies  begin  in  the  moruing,  and  I 
shall  begin  with  Madoc  in  the  evening.  Of  this 
it  is  needless  to  caution  you  to  say  nothing,  as  I 
must  have  the  character  of  a  lawyer ;  and,  though 
I  can  and  will  unite  the  two  pursuits,  no  one 
would  credit  the  possibility  of  the  union.  In  two 
years  the  poem  shall  be  finished,  and  the  many 
years  it  must  lie  by  will  afford  ample  time  for 
correction.  Mary*  has  been  in  the  Oracle  *,  also  . 
some  of  my  sonnets  in  th^  Telegraph,  with  out- 
rageous commendation.  I  have  declined  being 
a  member  of  a  Literary  Club  which  meets  week- 
ly, and  of  which  I  have  been  elected  a  member. 
Surely  a  man  does  not  do  his  duty  who  leaves 
his  wife  to  evenings  of  solitude,  and  I  feel  duty 
and  happiness  to  be  inseparable.  I  .am  happier 
at  home  than  any  other  society  can  possibly  make 

me God  bless  you  I 

"  Tours  sincerely, 

^'Robert  Southey." 

To  Joseph  Cottle. 

**  London.  March  13, 1797. 
****** 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
of  all  the  lions  or  Hterati  that  I  have  seen  here, 
there  is  not  one  whose  countenance  has  not  some 
unpleasant  trait.  Mary  Imlay'st  is  the  best,  in- 
finitely the  best :  the  only  fault  in  it  is  an  ex- 
pression somewhat  similar  to  what  the  prints  of 
Home  Tooke  display — an  expression  indicating 
superiority;  not  haughtiness,  not  sarcasm  in 
Mary  Imlay,  but  still  it  is  unpleasant.  Her 
eyes  are  light  brown,  and,  though  the  lid  of  one 
of  them  is  affected  by  a  little  paralysis,  thoy  are 
the  most  meaning  I  ever  saw.      ♦     ♦     *     * 

"  When  I  was  with  George  Dyer  one  mondng 


'  His  ballad  of  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn« 
t  The  daughter  of  Mary  Wolbtonecroft 
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last  week,  Mary  Hayes  and  Miss  Christal  enter- 
ed, and  the  ceremony  of  introduction  followed. 
Mary  Hayes  writes  in  the  *  Monthly  Magazine^ 
under  the  signature  of  M.  H.,  and  sometimes 
writes  nonsense  there  about  Helvetius.  She  has 
lately  published  a  novel — *  Emma  Coortenay ;' 
a  book  much  praised  and  much  abused.  I  have 
not  seen  it  myself,  but  the  severe  censures  passed 
on  it  by  persons  of  narrow  mind  have  made  me 
ourious,  and  convinced  me  that  it  is  at  least  an 
uncommon  book.  Mary  Hayes  is  an  agreeable 
woman,  and  a  Godwinite.  Now,  if  you  -will  read 
Godwin's  book  with  attention,  we  will  consider 
between  us  in  what  light  to  consider  that  secta- 
rian title.  As  for  Godwin  himself,  he  has  large, 
noble  eyes,  and  a  nou — oh,  most  abominable 
noeel  Language  is  not  vituperatious  enougli 
to  describe  the  efiect  of  its  downward  elonga* 
tion.*  He  loves  London,  literary  society,  and 
talks  nonsense  about  the  collision  of  mind ;  and 
Mary  Hayes  echoes  him.  But  Miss  Christal — 
have  you  seen  her  poems  ? — a  fine,  artless,  sens- 
ible girl !  Now,  Cottle,  that  word  sensible  must 
not  be  construed  here  in  its  dictionary  accepta- 
tion. Ask  a  Frenchman  what  it  means,  and  he 
will  understand  it,  though,  perhaps,  he  can  by 
no  circumlocution  explain  its  French  meaning. 
Her  heart  is  alive,  she  loves  poetry,  she  loves 
retirement,  she  loves  the  country :  her  verses  are 
very  incorrect,  and  the  literary  circles  say  she 
has  no  genius ;  but  she  has  genius,  Joseph  Cot- 
tle, or  there  is  no  truth  in  physiognomy.  Gil- 
bert Wakefield  came  in  while  I  was  disputing 
with  Mary  Hayes  upon  the  moral  eflects  of  towns. 
He  has  a  most  critic-like  voice,  as  if  he  had 
snarled  himself  hoarse.  You  see  I  like  the 
women  better  than  the  men.  Indeed,  they  are 
better  animals  in  general,  perhaps  because  more 
is  left  to  nature  in  their  education.  Nature  is 
very  good,  but  Grod  knows  there  is*  very  little  of 
it  left. 

"  I  wish  you  were  within  a  morning's  walk, 
but  I  am  always  persecuted  by  time  and  space. 
Robert  Southey  and  Law  and  Poetry  make  up 
an  odd  kind  of  triimion.  We  jog  on  easily  to- 
gether, and  I  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity  in 
Blackatone  and  Modoc.  1  hope  to  finish  my  poem 
and  to  begin  my  practice  in  about  two  years. 
God  bless  you  1 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Southey.*' 

To  Thomas  Southey. 

"BUrch31, 1797. 

"  I  have  stolen  time  to  write  to  you,  though 

uncertain  whether  you  may  still  be  at  Plymouth  ; 

but,  if  the  letter  should  have  to  follow  you,  well 

and  good ;  if  lost,  it  matters  little.     I  have  a 


I     /lnj1»tnl.  .A.. 


maII  aViara  nf  fnnAn- 


bookseller's  job  on  my  hands :  it  is  to  translate 
a  volume  from  the  French — about  a  month's 
work  ;*  and  the  pay  will  be  not  less  than  five- 
and-twenty  guineas,  an  employment  more  profit- 
able than  pleasant ;  but  I  should  like  plenty  such. 
Three  or  four  such  jobs  would  furnish  me  a 

house Your  description  of  the  Spanish 

coast  about  St.  Sebastian  has  very  highly  de- 
lighted me.  I  intend  to  versify  it,  put  the  lines 
in  Madoc,  and  give  your  account  below  in  the 
note.  To  me,  who  had  never  seen  any  other 
but  the  tame  shores  of  this  island,  the  giant  rocks 
of  Galicia  appeared  stupendously  sublime.  They 
even  derived  a  grandeur  from  their  barrenness : 
it  gives  them  a  majestic  simplicity  that  fills  the 
undistracted  mind.  I  have  in  contemplation 
another  work  upon  my  journey — a  series  of  po- 
ems, the  subjects  occasioned  by  the  scenes  I 
passed,  and  the  meditations  which  those  scenes 
excited.  Do  you  perceive  the  range  this  plan 
includes  ?  History,  imagination,  philosophy,  all 
would  be  pressed  into  my  service.  ...  A  nobla 
design!  and  it  has  met  with  some  encourage- 
ment. But  time  is  scarce;  and  I  must  be  a 
lawyer — a  sort  of  animal  that  might  be  made  of 
worse  materials  than  those  with  which  nature 
tempered  my  clay. 

******  * 

Should  I  publish  the  series  of  poems  I  mentioned, 
it  is  my  intention  to  annex  prints  from  the  sketch- 
es my  uncle  took  upon  our  road.  I  sometimes 
regret  that,  after  leaving  the  College  Green,  I 
have  never  had  encouragement  to  go  on  with 
drawing.  The  evening  when  Shad  and  I  weie 
so  employed  was  then  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day,  and  I  began  at  last  to  know  something 
about  it.  I  would  gladly  get  those  drawings ; 
but  my  aimt  never  lets  any  thing  go ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  my  books,  and  all  those  drawings, 
and  my  coins,  with  a  number  of  things  of  little 
intrinsic  value,  but  which  I  should  highly  prize, 
are  all  locked  up  in  the  Green. 

*'  The  poor  old  theater  is  going  to  ruin,  for 
which  I  have  worked  so  many  hours,  and  which 
so  deeply  interested  me  once.  Such  are  the  rev- 
olutions of  private  life,  and  such  strange  altera- 
tions do  a  few  years  produce  I 

"  My  aunt  told  Peggyt  it  was  pretty  well  in 
me  to  write  a  book  about  Portugal  who  had  not 
been  there  six  months;  for  her  part,  she  had 
been  there  twelve  months,  and  yet  she  could 
not  write  a  bdok  about  it — so  apt  are  we  to 
measure  knowledge  by  time.  I  employed  my 
time  there  in  constant  attention,  seeing  every 
thing  and  asking  questions,  and  never  went 
to  bed  without  writing  down  the  information  I 
had  acquired  during  the  day.  I  am  now  toler- 
ably versed  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry, 
and  am  writing  a  series  of  essays  upon  the  sub- 
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joct  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine' — a  work  which, 
probably,  you  do  not  see. 

"  Farewell !  I  hope  yon  may  soon  come  to 
Poitsmoath,  that  we  may  see  yoa.  \ 

*^  Yours  affectionately, 

"  ROBIET  SOUTHET." 

"April  88, 1797. 
"My  dear  Thomas, 

"I  have  been  regretting  that  you  were  not 
It  Portsmouth  in  the  great  insurrection,*  that  I 
might  have  bad  a  fuU,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  that  extraordinary  business — a  business 

at  which  every  body  is  astonished As  I 

have  no  business  ia  London  (except,  indeed,  to 
dine  at  Gray'S  Inn  once  at  the  latter  end  of 
June)  till  November,  we  intend  spending  the 
summer  and  autumn  somewhere  by  the  sea; 
where  is  not  yet  4etermined,  but  most  probably 

somewhere  in  Hampshire London  is  a 

place  for  which  I  entertain  a  most  hearty  hatred, 
and  Edith  likes  it  as  little  as  myself;  and  as  for 
the  sea,  I  like  it  very  much  when  on  shore.   , 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Lisbon  yesterday.  My 
uncle's  family  has  been  very  unfortunate :  liis 
poor  old  woman  is  dead,  and  so  is  his  dog  Lin- 
da. Hrs  mare,  which  was  lame,  he  had  given 
away  to  be  turned  into  the  woods ;  she  has  not 
been  seen  lately,  and  he  thinks  the  wolves  have 
eaten  her  :  it  was  an  account  that  made  me 
melancholy.  I  had  been  \ong  enough  an  inhab- 
itant of  his  bouse  to  become  attached  to  every 
thing  connected  with  it ;  and  poor  old  Ursula 
was  an  excellent  woman :  he  will  never  find 
her  equal,  and  I  shall  never  think  of  Lisbon 

again  without  some  feelings  of  regret 

"  My  acquaintance  here  are  more  than  are 
convenient,  and  I  meet  with  invitations  unpleas- 
ant to  refuse,  and  still  more  unpleasant  to  ac- 
cept. This  is  another  motive  to  me  to  wish  for 
a  country  residence  as  long  as  possible.  I  find 
the  distance  in  this  foul  city  very  inconvenient ; 
'tis  a  morning's  walk  to  call  upon  a  distant 
friend,  and  I  return  from  it  thorougly  fatigbed. 
We  are  going  to  dine  on  Wednesday  next  with 
Mary  WollstonecrofW-of  all  the  literary  charac- 
ters, the  one  I  most  admire.  My  curiosity  is 
folly  satisfied,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  peo- 
ple, after  that  is  satisfied,  leave  no  other  remain- 
ing. This  is  not  the  case  with  her.  She  is  a 
fint-rate  woman,  sensible  of  her  own  worth,  but 
wttboat  arrogance  or  aflectation. 

"I  have  two  reasons  for  preferring  a  resi- 
dence near  the  sea:  I  love  to  pickle  myself  in 
that  grand  brine  tub;  and  I  wish  to  catch  its 


My  last  dip  was  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Arrabida  Mountain — a  glorious  spot. 

I  have  no  idea  of  sublimity  exceeding  it 

Have  you  ever  met  with  Mary  WoUstonecroft'f 
letters  from  Sweden  and  Norway?  She  haa 
made  me  in  love  with  a  cold  climate,  and  frost 
and  snow,  vnth  a  northern  moonlight.  Now  I 
am  turned  lawyer,  I  shall  have  no  more  books 
to  send  you,  except,  indeed,  second  editions, 
when  they  are  called  for,  and  then  my  alterations 
vrill  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  give  one  interested 
in  the  author  some  pleasure  in  the  comparison. 
God  bless  you. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southet." 

As  the  spring  advanced,  my  father  began  to 
pine  more  and  more  for  country  air,  and,  con- 
ceiving that  his  legal  studies  could  be  as  well 
pursuwl  by  the  sea-side  as  in  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, went  down  hito  Hampshire  to  look  for  soma 
place  to  settle  in  for  the  summer  months.  South- 
ampton was  their  first  halting-place,  and  from 
thence  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bedford  complaining  of 
their  ill  success. 

"In  every  village  of  the  Susquehanna  In- 
dians*  there  is  a  vacant  dwelling  called  the  Stran^ 
gers*  House.  When  a  traveler  arrives  there  at 
one  of  these  villages,  he  stops  and  halloos ;  two 
of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  immediately  go  out  to 
meet  him ;  they  lead  him  to  this  house,  and  then 
go  round  to  tell  the  inhabitants  that  a  stranger 
is  arrived,  fatigued  and  hungry. 

"  They  do  not  order  these  things  quite  so 
well  in  England.  We  arrived  at  Southampton 
at  six  last  evening.  *  Lodgings'  were  hung  out 
at  almost  every  house,  but  some  would  not  let 
less  than  eleven  rooms,  some  seven,  and  so  on, 
and  we  walked  a  very  long  and  uncomfortable 
hour  before  we  could  buy  hospitality,  and  that 
at  a  very  dear  rate.  I  mean  to  walk  to-morrow 
through  Lyndhurst  and  Lymington  to  Christ 
Church — that  is,  if  Edith  be  better,  for  she  is 
now  very  unwell.  I  hope  and  believe  it  is  only 
the  temporary  effect  of  fatigue ;  but,  Grosvenor, 
a  single  man  does  not  know  what  anxiety  is. 

"  Edith  is  not  well  enough  to  walk  out.  I 
therefore  have  seen  only  enough  of  this  place  to 

dislike  it I  want  a  quipt,  lonely  place,  in 

sight  of  something  green.  Surely  in  a  walk  of 
thirty  miles  this  may  be  found ;  but  if  I  find  the 
whole  coast  infected  by  visitors,  I  will  go  to 
Bristol,  where  I  shall  have  the  printer  on  the 
one  side,  Charles  Danvers  on  the  other,  Cottle 
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in  front,  the  woods  and  rocks  of  Avon  behind, 
and  be  in  the  center  of  all  good  things. 

"  Our  journey  was  hot  and  dusty,  but  ibrough 
a  lovely  country.  At  one  time  the  coach  was 
full,  and  all  but  me  asleep.  Something  fell  oflf 
the  roof,  and  I  had  the  unutterable  pleasure  of 
waking  all  of  them  by  bellowing  out  for  the 

eoaohman  to  stop Would  we  were  settled, 

ay,  and  fojr  life,  in  some  little  sequestered  val- 
ley !  I  would  be  content  never  to  climb  over 
the  hills  that  sheltered  me,  and  never  to  hear 
music  or  taste  beverage  but  from  the  stream 
that  ran  beside  my  door.  Let  me  have  the  sea, 
too,  and  now  and  then  some  pieces  of  a  wreck 
to  supply  me  with  fire-wood  and  remind  me  of 
commerce.  This  New  Forest  is  very  lovely ;  I 
should  like  to  have  a  bouse  in  it,  and  dispeople 
the  r^st,  like  William  the  Conqueror.  Of  all 
land  objects  a  forest  is  the  finest.  Gisbome  has 
written  a  feeble  poem  on  the  subject.  The  feel- 
ings that  fill  me  when  I  lie  imder  one  tree,  and 
contemplate  another  in  all  the  majesty  of  years, 
are  neither  to  be  defined  nor  expressed,  and 
their  indefinable  and  inexpressible  feelings  are 
those  of  the  highest  delight.  They  pass  over 
the  mind  like  the  clouds  of  the  smnmer  evening 
— ^too  fine  and  too  fleeting  for  memory  to  detain. 

*'And  now,  Grosvenor,  would  I  wager  six- 
pence that  you  are  regretting  my  absence,  be- 
cause you  feel  inclined  to  come  to  tea  with  us. 
I  could  upbraid  you  ;*  but  this  is  one  of  the  fol- 
lies of  man,  and  I  have  my  share  of  it,  though, 
thank  God  I  but  a  small  share.  What  we  can 
do  at  any  time  is  most  likely  not  to  be  done  at 
all.  We  are  moreVilling  to  make  an  effort . 
Is  this  because  we  feel  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  labor  and  something  to  be  done  ?  and  ^e  are 
stimulated  to  industry  by  a  love  of  indolence.  I 
am  a  self-observer,  and,  indeed,  this  appears  to 
me  the  secret  spring. t     God  bless  you. 

"R.    SOUTHET." 

Having  succeeded  in  finding  lodgings  at  Bar- 
ton, near  Christ  Church,  my  &ther  and  mother 
titled  themselves  there  for  the  sunmier  months, 
which  passed  very  happily.  Here  his  mother 
joined  them  from  Qath,  and  his  brother  Thomas, 
then  a  midshipman  on  board  tbe  PhoBbe  frigate, 
who,  having  lately  been  taken  by  the  French, 
had  just  been  released  from  a  short  imprison- 
ment at  Brest.  They  had  also  at  this  time  a 
young  friend  domesticated  with  them.  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd,  son  of  a  banker  at  Birmingham, 
who  bad  been  living  for  some  time  with  Mr. 
Coleridge  at  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  | 


"will  hereafter  appear  as  one  of  his  most  constant 
correspondents  and  most  valued  friends. 

The  surrounding  country  seenis  to  have  af* 
forded  him  great  pleasure,  keenly  alive  as- he 
ever  was  to  all  natural  beauties, .  and  just  at  this 
time  doubly  inclined  to  enjoy  thepi,  coming  from 
the  "no  prospect"  of  Prospect  Place,  Newing- 
ton  Butts.  The  sea  he  delighted  in ;  the  New 
Forest  was  near  at  hand,  and  "a  congregation 
of  rivers,  the  clearest  you  ever  saw."  The  only . 
drawbacks  were  his  detested  legal  studies,  and 
the  idea  of  returning  to  London. 

A  few  of  his  letters  will  fill  up  the  present 
year.  The  first  of  these  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
May,  whom  be  had  met  during  his  visit  to  Lisbon, 
and  with  whom  he  had  already  formed  a  friend- 
ship, as  close  as  it  was  destined  to  be  lasting. 
Mr.  May,  it  seems,  had  promised  to  lend "  him 
the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain. 

3b  John  May,  E$q,  . 

**  Burton,  Jane  26, 1797. 

•  **••** 

"Neither  the  best  friends  nor  tbe  bitterest 
enemies  of  Chapelain  could  have  felt  more  cud- 
osity  than  I  do  to  see  his  poem.  Good  it  can 
not  be ;  for,  though  the  habit  of  writing  satire, 
as,  indeed,  the  indulgence  of  any  kind  of  wit,  in- 
sensibly influences  the  moral  character,  and  dis- 
poses It  to  sacrifice  any  thing  to  a  good  point, 
yet  Boileau  must  have  had  some  reason  for  the 
extreme  contempt  in  which  he  held  .this  unfor- 
tunate production.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  bet- 
ter, however,  than  it  has  always  been  represent- 
ed. Chapelain  stood  high  in  poetical  reputation 
when  he  published  this,  the  work  on  which.be 
meant  to  build  his  fame.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  good  odes;  certainly,  then,  his  epic  la- 
bors can  not  be  wholly  void  of  merit ;  and  for 
its  characteristic  fault,  extreme  harshness,  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  man  of  genius,  writing  in 
so  unmanly  a  language,  should  become  harsh  by 
attempting  to  be  strong.  The  French  never 
can  have  a  good  epic  poem  till  they  have  repub- 
licanized  their  language.  It  appears  to  me  a 
thing  impossible  in  their  meter ;  and  for  the  prose 
of  F6n61on,  Florian,  and  Betaube,  I  find  it  pe- 
culiarly unpleasant.  I  have  sometimes  read  tbe 
works  of  Florian  aloud :  hiS  stdries  are  very  in- 
teresting and  well  conducted ;  but  in  reading 
them  I  have  felt  obliged  to  simplify  as  I  read,  and 
omit  most  of  the  similes  and  apostrophes ;  they 
disgusted  me,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  pronounce 
them.  Ossian  is  the  only  book  bearable  in  this 
style :  there  is  a  melancholy  obscurity  in  tbe 
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Experience,  hci?  tanght  me  better.  After  a  cer- 
tain age  the  organs  of  voice  can  not  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  utterance  of  a  foreign 
pronunciation ;  so  it  is  with  the  mind  :  it  grows 
Stiff  and  unyielding,  like  our  sinews,  as  we  grow 
older.  The  ablest  physician,  can  do  little  in  the 
great  lazar-bouse  of  society :  it  is  a  pest-hpnse 
that  infects  all  within  its  atmosphere.  He  acts 
the  wisest  part  who  retires  from  the  contagion ; 
nor  is  that  part  either  a  seltish  or  a  cowardly 
one :  it  is  ascending  the  ark,  like  Noah,  to  )Mre- 
aerve  a  remnant  which  may  become,  the  whole. 
As  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  incalculable 
vretchedness  of  society,  and  what  is  the  panacea, 
I  have  long  felt  certified  in  my  own  mind.  The 
rich  are  strangely  ignorant  of  the  miseries  to 
which  the  lowier  and  largest  part  of  mankind 
are  abandoned.  .  .  .  *  The  savage  and  civilized 
states  are  alike  unpatural,  alike  unworthy  of  the 
origin  and  end  of  man.  Hence  the  prevalence 
of  skepticism  and  Atheism,  whjch,  from  being 
the  effect,  becomes  tlje  cause  of  vice 

"  I  have  lived  much  among  the  friends  of 
Priestley,  and  learned  from  them  many  peculiar 
Opinions  of  that  man,  who  speaks  all  he  thinks. 
No  man  has  studied  Christianity  more,  or  be- 
lieves it.  more  sincerely ;  he  thinks  it  not  improb- 
able that  another  revelation  may  be  granted  us, 
for  the  obstinacy  and  wickedness  of  mankind  call 
for  no  less  a  remedy.  The  necessity  of  another 
Revelation  I  do  not  see  myself.  What  we  have^ 
read  with  the  right  use  of  ^our  own  reasoning 
faculties,  appears  to  me  sufRcicnt  -,  but  in  a  Mil- 
lenarian  this  opinion  b  not  ridicvilous,  and  the 
many  yet  unfulfilled  prophecies  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  probability.  .... 

*'  The  slave  trade  has  much  disheartened  me. 
That  their  traffic  is  supported  by  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  is  demonstrable :  I  have  demonstra- 
ted it  to  above  fifty  persons  with  temporary  suo- 
ceas,  and  not  three  o^  those  persons  have  perse- 
vered in  rejecting  it.  This  is  perfectly  astonish- 
ing to  me ;  and  what  oao  be  expected  from  those 
who  will  not  remedy  so  horrible  an  iniquity  by 
to  easy,  an  exertion  ?  The  future  presents  a 
dreary  prospect ;  but  all  will  end  in  good,  and  I 
ean  contemplate  it  calmly  without  suffering  it  to 
cloud  the  present.  I  may  not  live  to  do  good 
to  mankind  personally,  but  I  will  at  least  leave 
something  behind  me  to  strengthen  those  feelings 
and  excite  those  reflections  in  others  from  whence 
virtue  must  spring.  In  writing  poetry  with  this 
end,  I  hope  I  am  not  uselessly  employing  my 

kisiire  hours.     God  bless  you 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  ROBEST  SOUTIIBY." 

Jb- John  May,  Etq. 

.  "  Barton,  July  11, 1797. 
"  I  thank  you  for  Chapelain  :  I  read  his  popm 
w^h  the  hope  of  finding  something  good,  and 
would  gladly  have  reversed  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation; which  I  must,  in  common  honesty, 
eonfirm.     It  is  very  bad  mdeed,  and  can  please 

only  by  its  absurdity 

*'  I  thank  you,  also,  for  your  good  opinion  of 


me  :  I  would  fain  be  thought  well  of  by  the  *  ten 
righteou»men,^  and  communicate  frequently  with 

you  as  one  of  them I  suffer  no  gloomy 

presages  to  disturb  the  tranquil  happiness  wi^ 
which  God  has  blessed  me  now,  and  which  I 
know  how  to  value,  because  I  have  felt  what  it 
is  to  want  every  thing  except  the  pride  of  a  well- 
satisfied  conscience. 

"  The  sister  and  niece  of  Chatterton  are  now 
wholly  destitute.  On  thb  occasion  \  appear  as 
editor  of  all  his  works  for  their  relief;  this  is 
a  heinous  sin  against  the  world's  opinion  for  a 
young  lawyer,  but  it  would  have  been  a  real 
crime  to  have  refused  it.  We  have  a  black 
scene  to  lay  before  the  public  :  these  poor  women 
h^ve  been  left  in  want,'  while  a  set  of  scoundrejs 
have  been  reaping  hundreds  from  the  writings 
of  Chatterton.  I  hope  now  to  make  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  history  of  the  poor  boy  of  Bristd  : 
you  shall  see  the  proposals  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed.  Cottle  has*  been  with  me  a  few  days, 
and  we  have  arranged  every  thing  relative  to 
'this  business  :  he  is  the  publisher,  and  means  to 
get  the  paper  at  prime  cost,  and  not  receive  the 
usual  profit  from  what  he  sells.  The  accounts 
'  will  be  published,  and  we  hope  and  expect  to 
I  place  Mirs.  Newton  in  comfort  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life. 

"  Cottle  brought  with  him  the  new  edition  of 
Coleridge's  poems :  they  are  dedicated  to  his 
brother  George  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

poems  I  ever  read It  contains  all  the 

poems  of  Lloyd  and  Lamb,  and  I  know  no  vol- 
ume that  can  be  compared  to  it.  You  know 
not  how  infinitely  my  happiness  is  increased  by 
residing  in  the  country.  I  have  not  a  wish  be- 
yond the  quietness  I  enjoy ;  every  thing  is  tran- 
quil and  beautiful ;  but  sometimes  I  look  forward 
with  regret  to  the  time  when  I  must  return  to  a 
city  which  I  so  heartily  dislike.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you  I  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

To  John  May,  Esq. 

"July  15, 1790.  7 
"  My  dear  Friend,  '     ( 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  letter 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  when  my' uncle  blamed 
me  for  not  doing  my  utmost  to  relieve  my  family, 
he  must  have  lUluded  to  my  repeated  refusal  of 
entering  orders ;  a  step  which  undoubtedly  would 
almost  instantly  have  relieved  them,  and  which 
occasioned  me  great  anguish  and  many  conflicts 
of  mind.  To  this  I  have  been  urged  by  him 
and  by  my  mother ;  but  you  know  what  my  re- 
ligious opinions  are,  and  I  need  not  ask  whether 
I  did  rightly  and  honestly  in  refusing.  Till 
Christmas  last,,  I,  supported  myself  wholly  by 

the  profits  of  my  writings Thus  you  may 

see  that  the  only  means  I  have  ever  possessed 
of  assisting  my  mother  was  by  entering  the 
Church.  God  knows  I  would  exchange  every 
intellectual  gift  which  he  has  blessed  me  with 
for  implioit  faith  to  have  been  able  to  do  this. 
I  ....  I  care  not  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
but  I  would  willmgly  be  thought  justly  of  by  a 
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few  individuals.  I  labor  at  a  study  which  I  very 
much  dislike  to  render  myself  independent,  and 
I  work  for  the  bookseller  whenever  I  can  get 
employment,  that  I  may  have  to  spare  for  others. 
....  J  now  do  all  I  can ;  perhaps  I  may  some 
day  be  enabled  to  do  all  I  wish ;  however,  there 
is  One  who  will  accept  the  will  for  the  deed. 
Ood  bless  you  !  Robkbt  SouTHEt." 

The  next  letter  refers  to  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
3edford's,  that,  when  my  father  and  mother 
oame  again  to  reside  in  London,  they  should  oc- 
cupy the  same  house  with  him. 

"August  a;  1797. 
"  Mt  deae  Geosvenoe, 

''  I  like  the  plan  you  propose,  and  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it  at  present ;  but  yon  know  how 
feasible  those  things  appear  which  we  wish. 
One  circumstance  only  may  happen  to  prevent 
it.  1  have  some  hopes  that  my  mother  will 
oome  and  live  with  me.  This  I  very  earnestly 
wish,  and  shall  use  every  means  to  induce  her, 
but  it  does  not  appear  so  probable  as  I  could 
desire.  This  I  shall  know  in  a  short  time ;  and 
if  then  you  have  not  changed  your  intentions, 
you  know  how  gladly  I  should  domesticate  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  you 

"  I  think  you  would  derive  more  good  from 
Epictetus  than  from  studying  yourself.  There 
b  a  very  proud  independence  in  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy which  has  always  much  pleased  me. 
Tou  would  find  certain  sentences  in  the  Enchi- 
ridion which  would  occur  to  the  mind  when  such 
maxims  were  wanted,  and  operate  as  motives ; 
besides,  when  you  are  examining  yourself,  you 
ought  to  have  a  certain  standard  whereby  to 
measure  yourself  *,  and j  however  far  an  old  Stoic 
may  be  from  perfection,  he  is  aimost  a  god  when 
compared  to  the  present  race,  who  libel  that  na^- 
tore  which  appeared  with  such  exceeding  luster 
at  Athens,  at  Lacedssmon,  and  in  Rome.  I 
could  send  you  to  a  better  system  than  that  of 
the  bondsman  Epictetus,  where  you  would  find 
a  better  model  on  which  to  form  your  conduct. 
But  the  mind  should  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  to  profit  properly  by  that  book  which  few 
have  attained  :  it  should  be  cool  and  confirmed. 
....  God  bless  you  ! 

"  ROBEET  SoUTHEY." 

2b  Orosvenor  C.  Btdfordy  Esq. 

«'  Bath.  Sept  22;  1797. 
"  Me  voici  then  at  Bath  I  And  why  had  you 
BOt  your  birth-day  poem  ?  In  plain,  downright, 
sincere  sincerity,  I  totally  forgot  it,  till  on  the 
morning  of  the  1  Ith  of  September,  when  I  found 
myself  on  Poole  Heath,  walking  throuffh  deso- 


periods  of  this  bad  society,  the  straightest  path 
is  most  cursedly  crooked. 

*'I  shall  be  with  yon  in  November.  Send 
me  my  Coke,  I  pray  you.  I  want  law  food, 
and,  though  not  over  hungry,  yet  must  I  eat  and 

execrate  like  Pistol Something  odd  came 

into  my  head  a  few  hours  since.  I  was  feeling 
that  the  love  of  letter  writing  had  greatly  gon« 
from  mC}  and  inquiring  why:  n^  mind  is  no 
longer  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears,  no  longer 
doubtful,  no  longer  possessed  with  such  ardent 
enthusiasm  :  it  is  quiet,  and  repels  all  feelings 
that  would  disturb  that  state.  When  I  write  I 
have  nothing  to  communicate,  for  yon  know  all 
my  opinions  and  feelings ;  and  no  incidents  can 
occur  to  one  settled  as  I  am.  .  .  . 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  R.  S." 

"Bath,  Not.  19,1797. 

*'  Grosvenor,  I  have  found  out  a  better  fence 
for  our  Utopia  than  Carlisle's  plantation  of  vi- 
pers and  rattlesnakes :  it  is — to  surround  it  with 
a  vacuum ;  for  you  know,  Grosvenor,  this  would 
so  puzzle  the  philosophers  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  might  see  them  making  experiments  on  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  dogs, 
whom  they  would  scientifically  torture.  Be- 
sides, if  we  had  any  refractory  inmate,  we  might 
push  him  into  the  void. 

*'....  I  hate  the  journey  *,  and  yet,  going  to 
London,  I  may  say  with  Quarles, 

"  •  My  Joamey's  better  than  my  Journey'fl  end.' 

A  little  home,  Grosvenor,  near  the  sea,  or  in  any 
quiet  country  where  there  is  water  to  bathe  in, 
and  what  should  I  wish  for  in  this  life  ?  and  how 
could  I  be  so  honorably  or  so  happily  employed 
as  in  writing  ? 

*'  If  Bonaparte  should  come  before  I  look  like 
Sir  John  Comyns  1  Oh,  that  fine  chuckle-head 
was  made  for  the  law !  I  am  too  old  to  have 
my  skull  molded. 

"  .  .  . .  Why  not  trust  the  settled  quietness  to 
which  my  mind  has  arrived  ?  It  is  wisdom  to 
avoid  all  violent  emotions.  I  would  not  anni- 
hilate my  feelings,  but  I  would  have  them  un- 
do a  most  Spartan  despotism.  Grosvenor,  In- 
veni  portum,  spes  et  fortuna  valete. 

•*  *  Tu  quoqtie,  ti  rig 
Lumine  claro 
Cemere  rectum, 
Onudia  pelle, 
Pelle  timorem, 
Spemque  fumto, 
Nee  dolor  aasit' 

I  have  laid  up  the  advice  of  Boethius  in  my 
heart,  and  prescribe  it  to  you ;  so  fare  you  well. 

*'  RoBEET  SOUTHEY." 
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7b  C.  W.  W,  Wynn^  Eiq. 

•«  Bath,  Nov.  20, 1797. 
«*  Mt  dbar  Wtnn, 
" .  .  .  .  You  will  be  sorprisedf  perhaps,  at 
hearing  that  Cowper's  poem  does  not  at  all 
please  me :  yoa  must  have  taken  it  up  in  some 
moment  when  your  mind  was  predisposed  to  be 
pleased,  and  the  first  impression  has  remained ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  not  above  mediocrity.  I  can 
not  trace  the  author  of  the  *  Task'  in  one  line. 
I  know  that  our  tastes  difier  much  in  poetry, 
and  yet  I  think  you  must  like  these  lines  by 
Charles  Lamb.  I  believe  you  know  his  history, 
and  the  dreadful  death  of  his  mother. 

*'*Thoa  shouldst  have  longer  lived,  and  to  the  grave 
Have  peacefully  gone  down  in  full  old  age ; 
Thj  children  would  have  tended  thy.  gray  hairs. 
We  might  have  sat  aa  we  have  often  done, 
Bv  oar  fireside,  and  talked  whole  nights  away. 
Old  time,  old  frienda,  and  old  events  recalling, 
With  many  a  circumstance  of  trivial  note, 
To  memory  dear,  and  of  importance  grown. 
How  Bh4U  we  tell  them  in  a  stranger's  ear  I 

••*  A  wayward  son  ofttimes  was  I  to  thee: 
And  yet.  in  all  our  little  bickerings, 
Domestic  jara,  Uiere  was  I  know  not  what 
Of  tmder  feeling  that  were  ill  exchanged 
For  tliis  world's  chilling  friendships,  and  their  smiles 
Familiar  whom  the  heart  calls  strangers  still. 

**■  A  heavy  lot  hath  he,  mtMt  wretched  man, 
Who  Uvea  the  last  of  all  his  family  1 
He  looks  around  him,  and  his  eye  discerns 
The  face  of  the  stranger ;  and  his  heart  is  sick. 
Man  of  the  world,  what  canst  thou  do  for  him  t 
Wealth  is  a  burden  wliich  he  could  not  bear ; 
Kirth  a  strange  crime,  the  which  he  dares  not  act ; 
And  generous  wines  no  cordial  to  bis  soul. 
For  wounds  like  his,  Christ  is  the  only  cure. 
Go,  preach  Uiou  to  him  of  a  world  to  come, 
Where  friends  shall  meet  and  know  each  other's  face ; 
Say  less  than  this,  and  say  it  to  the  winds.' 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  studying  sim- 
plkity  of  language;  but  you  will  find  in  my 
blank  verse  a  fullness  of  phrase  when  the  sub- 
ject requires  it ;  these  tines  may  instance : 

** '  It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  the  step 
Of  stateliness  the  barbed  steeds  came  on ; 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  sale ;  and  banners  broad  and  bright 
Twnng  their  blazonry ;  and  high-plumed  chleft, 
Tidamee.  and  seneschals,  and  castellans, 
Gay  with  Uieir  bucklers'  gorgeous  heraldry, 
And  silken  surcoats  on  the  buoyant  wind 
Billowing.' 


God  bless  you ! 


"  Yours  affectionately, 

"R.  SOUTHBT." 


A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  my 
(ather  and  mother  again  took  up  their  abode  in 
X^London;  but  the  plan  of  occupying  lodgings 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Bedford  was  not  accom- 
plished, chiefly  on  account  of  Charles  Lloyd  be- 
ing still  with  them.  From  thence  he  writes  to 
his  brother  Thomas. 

7b  Thomas  SotUhey. 

"  London,  Deo.  24, 1797. 
"  Mt  dear  Tom, 
" ....  I  have  also  another  motive  for  wish- 
ing to  live  out  of  the  town,  to  avoid  the  swarms 
of  acquaintances  who  buzz  about  me  and  sadly 


waste  my  time — an  article  I  can  but  little  af- 
ford to  throw  away.  I  have  my  law,  which  will 
soon  occupy  me  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  an  office,  excepting  the  dinner-time. 
My  Joan  of  Arc*  takes  up  more  time  than  you 
would  suppose,  for  I  have  had  a  mine  of  riches 
laid  open  to  me  in  a  Ubrary  belonging  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  have  been  disturbing  the  spiders ; 
add  to  this  that  I  write  now  for  the  ^  Critical 
Review,'  and  you  will  see  that  I  can  not  afford 

to  keep  levee  days I  keep  a  large  copy 

of  my  poem^  for  you.  They  have  sold  uncom- 
monly well ;  1000  were  printed,  and  I  hear  750 
are  already  gone.  The  Joan  of  Arc  is  scandal- 
ously delayed  at  Bristol.  I  have  had  only  five 
proofs  in  all,  and  this  delay,  as  the  book  is  want- 
ed, is  a  serious  loss.  A  print  of  the  Maid  will 
be  prefixed,  solely  for  the  sake  of  giving  Robert 
Hancock  some  em];4oyment,  and  making  his 
name  known  as  an  edgraver.  I  have  got  a  prom- 
ise of  having  him  introduced  to  Alderman  Boy- 
dell,  the  great  publisher  of  engravings;  he  is 
still  at  Bath,  and  I  am  in  hopes  I  shal\  be  the 
means  of  essentially  serving  him. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
been  planning  a  charitable  institution,  which 
will,  in  aU  probability,  be  established.  It  was 
planned  with  John  May  and  Carlisle,  and  the 
outline  is  simply  this :  Many  poor  victims  per- 
ish, alter  they  have  been  healed  at  the  hospitals, 
by  returning  to  unwholesome  air,  scanty  and  bad 
food,  cold,  and  filth.  We  mean  to  employ  them 
in  a  large  garden,  for  many  persons  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  some  manner  there.  When 
in  good  order,  the  produce  of  the  garden  will 
support  the  institution ;  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings the  people  will  be  employed  in  making 
nets,  baskets,  or  matting,  and  the  women  in 
making  sheeting-^— all  things  that  will  be  wanted 
at  home,  and  for  the  overplus  a  ready  sale  will 
be  had  among  the  supporters  of  the  Convales- 
cent Asylum.  My  name  will  not  api>ear  in  the 
business :  I  leave  the  credit  to  lords  and  esquires. 
I  will  send  you  our  printed  plan  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready.  Six  hoiu^'  labor  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  strongest  persons:  for  extra 
work  they  will  be  paid ;  then  they  may  leave 
the  Asylum  with  some  little  money,  and  with 
some  useful  knowledge. 

*^  We  are  much  pleased  with  this  scheme,  as 
it  will  make  every  body  useful  whom  it  bene- 
fits :  a  man  with  one  leg  may  make  holes  for 
cabbages  with  his  wooden  leg,  and  a  fellow  with 
one  arm  follow  and  put  in  the  plants 

"  Would  you  were  here  to-morrow  I  we  would 
keep  holiday ;  but  'tis  very  long  since  Christmas 
has  been  a  festival  with  us.     God  bless  yon. 
"  Tours  affectionately, 

"  R.  SoUTHEY." 

My  father  remained  in  London  only  a  very 
short  time,  when,  finding  it  extremely  prejudi- 
cial both  to  his  own  health  and  my  mother's,  he 

*  He  was  at  present  cneagcd  in  revising  Joan  of  Arc  for 
a  second  edition,  in  which  all  that  part  which  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Coleridge  waa  omitted. 
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determined  to  seek  some  other  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  went  down  to  Bristol  with  that  inten* 
tion.  Soon'  afterward  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Wynn,  in  somewhat  depressed  spirits. 

To  C.  W.  IV.  Wynn,  Esq, 

^  Bath,  Wcidnesday,  April  i,  17da 

"Mx   DEAR  WyNN, 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  liked 
the  Merida  Inscription.  It  was  designed  for  my 
Letters,  but,  6n  consideration,  the  point  appears 
more  applicable  to  our  own  country,  and  as  one 
martyr  is  as  good  as  another,  Senora  Eulalia 
must  give  place  to  old  Latimer  and  Ridley.  Its 
appearance  in  the  Oracle  makes  mo  let  out  what 
I  intended  not  to  have  told  you  till  Christmas.  I 
then  thought  to  have  taken  you  into  a  house  of 
my  own,  and  shown  you  the  chairs  and  tables 
into  which  I  had  transmuted  bad  verses.  Lnme- 
diately  before  I  left  town  I  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Morning  Post  with  occasional  verses  without  a 
signature.*  My  end  in  view  was  to  settle  in  a 
house  as  soon  as  possible,  which  this,  with  the 
Review,  would  enable  me  at  Christmas  to  do.  I 
told  no  person  whatever  but  Edith.  I  signed  the 
Inscription  because  I  meant  to  insert  it  in  my 
letters.  Of  all  the  rest  Lord  William  is  the  only 
piece  that  bears  the  mark  of  the  beast.  I  did  not 
tell  you,  because  you  would  not  like  it  now,  and 
it  would  have  amused  you  at  CWlstmas :  Lord 
William's  is  certainly  a  good  story,  and  will, 
when  corrected,  make  the  best  of  my  ballads.  I 
am  glad  you  likQ  it.  There  is  one  other,  which, 
if  you  have  not  seen,  I  will  send  you :  it  is  ludi- 
crous, in  the  Alonzo  meter,  called  the  '  Ring't — 
a  true  story,  and,  like  the  '  Humorous  Lieuten- 
ant, t  it  is  not  good  for  much,  and  yet  one  or  two 
Stanzas  may  amuse  you. 

'^I  write  this  from  Bath,  where  I  was  sum- 
moned in  consequence  of  my  mother's  state  of 
health.  She  is  very  ill,  and  I  hope  to  remove  her 
to  Lisbon  speedily.  The  climate  would,  I  am 
certain,  restore  her,  though  I  fear  nothing  else  can. 

"  You  call  me  lazy /or  not  writing;  is  it  not 
the  same  with  you  ?  Do  you  feel  the  same  m- 
olination  for  filhng  a  folio  sheet  now,  as  when,  in 
'90  and  '91,  we  wrote  to  each  other  so  fully  and 
to  frequently  ?  The  inclination  b  gone  from  me. 
I  have  nothing  to  commonicate-^no  new  feelings 
—no  new  opinions.  We  move  no  longer  in  the 
same  circles,  and  no  longer  see  things  in  the  same 
point  of  view.  I  never  now  write  ajlong  letter 
to  those  who  think  with  me :  it  is  useless  to  ex- 
press what  they  also  feel ;  and  as  for  reasoning 
with  those  who  differ  fixmi  me,  I  have  never  seen 
any  good  result  from  argument  I  write  not  in 
the  best  of  spirits ;  my  mother's  state  of.  health 
depresses  me — the  more  so,  as  I  have  to  make  her 
cheerful.     Edith  is  likewise  very  unwell;  indeed. 


sive  for  the  future.  A  few  months  will  determ- 
ine aH  these  uncertainties,  and  perha])s  change 
ray  views  in  Itfe— or  rather  destroy  them.  This 
is  the  first  tirap  that  I  have  expressed  the  feel- 
ings that  often  wifl  rise.  Take  no  notice  of  them 
when  you  write. 

'  *^  God  bless  you.  If  nothing  intervene,  I  shall 
see  you  in  May.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  month  were 
over.  Few  men  have  ever  more  subdued  their 
feelings  than  my»*elf,  and  yet  I  have  more  left 
than  are  consisteqt  with  happiness. 
"  Once  more,.  G(xl  bless  you. 

*' Yours  afl'ectionately, 

"ROBEET  SOUTHKY." 

To  C.  W,  W.  Wynn,  Esq. 

"Bristol,  May  5,  179a 
"  Mt  dear  Wtnn,  . 
"  .  .  .  .  You  have  seen  my.  brother  in  the  Ga- 
zette, I  supposed-mentioned  hondrably,  and  in 
the  wounded  list.  His  wounds  are  slight,  but 
his  escape  has  been  wonderful.  The  boatswain 
came  to  know  if  they  should  board  the  enemy 
forward,  and  was  told,  by  all  mearis.  Tom  took 
a  pike  and  ran  forward.  He  found  them  in  great 
confusion,  and,  as  he  thought,  only  wanting  a 
leader ;  he  asked  if  they  would  follow  him,  and 
one  poor  fellow  answered  *  Ay.'  Oa  this  Tom 
got  into  the  French  ship,  followed,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  rest,  but,  in  fact,  only  by  this  man.  Just 
as  he  had  made  good  his  footing,  he  received  two 
thrusts  with  a  pike  in  his  right  thigh,  and  fell. 
They  made  a  third  thrust  as  he  fell,  which  glanced 
from  his  shoulder*  blade,  and  took  a  small  piece 
of  flesh  out  of  his  back.  He  fell  between  the  two 
ships,  and"  this  saved  his  life,  for  he  caught  a  rope 
and  regained  the  deck  of  the  Mars.*  ♦  ♦ 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  prudent  in 
Tom  to  accompany  Lord  Proby  to  Lisbon,  as 
Lord  Bridport  has  sent  him  word  that  he  would 
not  forget  him  when  he  has  served  his  time,  and 
offered  him  a  bertb  on  board  his  ovim  ship.  He 
will  uSe  his  own  judgment,  and  probably,  I  think, 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Butterfield,  the  first  lieu-  ^ 
tenant.  When  I  saw  him  so  noticed  by  Butter- 
field,  I  felt,  as  he  says  of  himself  during  the  en- 
gagement, *  something  that  I  never  felt  before.' 
I  felt  more  proud  of  my  brother  when  he  received 
ten  pounds  prize-money,  and  sent  his  mother  half; 
and  yet  it -gave  me  something  like  exultation  that 
he  would  now  be  respected  by  his  acquaintance, 
though  not  for  his  best  virtues.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent young  man,  and,  moreover,  a-  good  seaman. 
God  bless  him,  and  you  also. 

"  Yours  aflectionately, 

"R.  SOUTHIT." 

Among  mj  father's  college  fdends,  and  as 
forming  one  pf  the  enthusiastic  party  who  were 

4-^  u^^^  r^— _^j  ^  it  _^^j^i Li:_?j *i-_  1 1 
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England,  and,  had  he  not  been  tempted  to  quit 
the  beaten  track,  would  probably  have  become 
a  steady,  conscientious,  and  uscfol  Qlergymail. 
Carried  away  by  the  influence  chiefly  of  my  fa- 
ther and  Mr.  Coleridge,  he  imbibed  first  their 
political  and'  then  their  religbus  opinions ;  "and 
thus,  being  led  to  abandon  the  intention  with 
which  he  had  entered  Oxford,  he  became  so  com- 
pletely unsettled  as  to  render  his  short  life  a  se- 
ries of  nnsuceessftd  attempts  in  many  professions. 
Much  of  this  w^,  indeed,  owing  to  the  vacillat- 
ing character  of  his  mind ;  but  it  was  not  the  less, 
through  life,  a  subject  of  regret  to  my  father,  not 
unmixed  with  self-reproach. 

At  the  present  time  he  was  niinister  to  a  Uni- 
tarian congregation  at  Yarmouth,  whither  my 
&ther  now  went  for  a  short  visit,'  having  the 
additional  motive  of  seeing  his  brother  Henry, 
whom,  some  time  previously,  he  had  placed' with 
Burnett  as  a  private  pupil.  ThroiijTh  Burnett's 
means  he  was  now  introduced  to  William  Tay- 
lor, of  Norwich,  with  whose  writings  he  was  al- 
ready acquainted,  and  toward  whom  he  found 
himself  immediately  and  strongly  drawn  by  the 
similarity  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  This 
meeting  led  to  a  correspondence  (chiefly  upon 
literary  subjects),  which  has  been  already  given 
to  the  public,  and  to  a  friendship  which  would 
have  been  a  very  close  one,  had  there  not,  un- 
happily, been  a  total  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  parties  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects 
— ^William  Taylor's  religious  opinions  being  of 
the  most  extravagant  and  rationalistic  kind.  This 
difference  my  father  felt  much  in  later  life,  as  his 
own  religious  feelings  deepened  and  strengthen- 
ed, although  he  always  entertained  toward  him 
the  sincerest  regard,  and  a  great  respect  for  his 
many  goo}l  qualities. 

The  other  incidents  of  this  visit  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  following  Tetters,  the  latter  of  which, 
if  there  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  vers- 
ification, yet  affords  too  pleasing  a  picture  of  his 
mind  to  be  omitted. 

To  Mrs,  Southey. 

"May  59, 1798. 
...-**  I  am  writing  from  Ormsby,  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Mr.  Manning,  distant  six  miles  firom 
Tarmooth.  We  came  here  yesterday  to  dinner, 
and  leave  it  to-morrow  evening.  1  have  begun 
4001^  blank  verse  to  you  and  laid  it  aside,  be- 
caoBe,  if  I  do  not  tell  yon  something  about  this 

place  now,  I  shall  not  do  it  at  all This 

part  of  £ngUind  looks  as  i£  Natiu^  had.  wearied 
herself  with  adorning  the  rest  with  hilt  and  dale, 
and  squatted  down  here  to  rest  herself.  You 
mmt  even  suppose  a  very  Dutph-looking  Naturt 
to  have  made  it  of  such  pancake  flatness.  An 
onpromising  country,  and  yet,  Edith,  I  could  be 
very  happy  with  such  a  bome  as  this.     I  am 


tiful  hedge  of  lilachs,  laburnums,  the  Guelder 
rose,  Barbary  shrub*,  &c.,  &c.  Edith,  you 
would  not  wish  a  sweeter  scene,  and,  being  here, 
I  wish  for  nothing  but  you ;  half  an  hour'^  walk 
would  reach  the  sea-shore. 

^^  1  had  almost  forgot  one  with  whom  1  am 
more  intimate  than  any  other  part  of  the  fam- 
ily. Rover — a  noble  dog,  something  of  the  span- 
iel, but  huge  as  a  mastiff*,  and  his  blaclr  and 
brindled  hair  curling  close,  aknost  like  a  lady's 
wig.  A  very  sympathizing  dog,  I  assure  you, 
for  he  will  not  only  dhake  hands,  but,  if  1  press 
his  paw,  return  the  pressure.  Moreover,  there 
is  excellent  Nottingham  ale,  sent  annually  by 
Mr.  Manning's  son-in-law  from  Nottingham ; 
what  my  uncle  would  call  '  fine  stuff",'  such  as 
Robin  Hood  and  his  outlaws  used  to  drink  un- 
der the  greenwood  tree.  Robin  Hood's  be\"- 
erage !  how  could  I  choose  but  like  it  ?  It  is 
sweet  and  strong — very  strong :  a  little  made 
me  feel  this.  .  .  .  The  cows  in  this  country  have 
no  horns ; .  this,  I  think,  a  great  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  this  kind  is  found 
more  productive.  Another  peculiarity  about 
Yarmouth  is  the  number  of  arches  formed  by 
the  jaw-bones  of  a  whale :  they  trade  much  ^^nth 
Greenland  there.  The  old  walls  and  old  gates 
of  the  town  are  yet  standing  j  the  town  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasing  one.  I  left  it,  however,  with 
pleasure,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Ormsby,  and  I 
shall  leave  Ormsby  with  pleasure  for  the  society 
of  Norwich.  In  short,  every  movement  is  agree- 
able, because  it  brings  me  homeward. 

•'Thtiraday. 

**  We  went  yesterday  in  the  morning  to  the 
ruins  of  Caister  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  Fas- 
tolffe,  where,  after  wasting  a  great  part  of  his 
forttme  in  the  French  wars,'  and  being  defeated 
at  Patay,  and  disgraced  in  consequence  of  his 
flight,  he  retired  to  quarrel  with  his  neighbors. 
The  ruin  is  by  no  means  fine,  compared  with 
several  I  have  seen,  but  all  these  things  produce 
a  pleasant  effect  upon  the  mind ;  and,  besides, 
it  is  well,  when  I  am  writing  about  the  man,  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  every  thing  knowaUe 
respecting  him.  In  the  evening  we  returned 
with  William  Taylor  to  Norwich.  On  the  way 
we  left  the  chaise,  and  crossed  a  moor  on  foot, 
in  hopes  of  hearing  tbe  bittern  cry.  It  was  not 
till  we  were  just  qtutting  the  moor  that  one  of 
these  burds  thought  proper  to  gratify  us ;  then 
he  began,  and  presently  we  saw  one,  so  thai  I 

re-entered  the  chaise  highly  satisfied God 

bleas  you.  Your  afibotionate 

"RoBBaT   SoUTHEt." 

To  Mrs,  Southey. 

"June  4,1798. 
"  EditfL  it  cTcr  was  thy  hnsband'a  wiah, 
Since  he  hath  known  in  what  i«  ^>«PP*^f^- 
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To  thee,  «n<]  to  himself,  and  to  our  Goi. 
^  T\>  ilwell  in  that  foul  city — to  endure 


The  common,  hollow,  cold,  lip  intercourse 
Of  lite ;  to  .walk  abroad  and  never  aee 
Greon  field,  or  rifnning  broqk,  or  setting  sun  I 
Will  it  not  wither  up  my  frfeultiea, 
Like  some  poor  myrtle  that  in  the  town  air 
Pinea  on  the  parlor  window  t 

"  Every  where 
Nature  is  lovely  :  on  the  mountain  hei^t, 
Or  where  the  irabosoracd  mountain  glen  displays 
Secure  sublimity,  or  where  around 
The  undulHt4'd  surfiice  gently  slopes 
With  mingled  hill  nnd  valley :  every  where 
Nuttire  \»  lovely  ;  even  in  scenes  like  these. 
Where  not  a  hillock  breaks  the  unvaried  plain. 
The  eye  may  find  new  charms  that  seeks  delight 

**  At  eve  I.  walk  abroad ;  thd  setting  sun 
Hath  softened  with  a  calm  and  mellow  hue 
The  cool  fresh  air ;  below,  a  bright  expanse. 
The  waters  of  the  Brand*  lie  luminous. 
1  gaze  around ;  the  unbounded  plain  presents 
Ocean  immensity,  whose  circling  line 
The  bt?nding  hr>nveA  shuts  in.    So  even  here 
Metbinks  1  could  be  well  content  to  fix 
My  sojourn ;  grow  familiar  with  these  scenes 
Till  lime  and  memory  make  them  dear  to  me* 
And  wish  no  other  home. 

••  There  have  been  hours 
When  I  have  longed  to  mount  the  winged  bark, 
And  seek  those  better  climes,  where  orange  groves 
Breathe  on  the  evening  gale  voluptuous  joy. 
And,  Edith !  though  I  heard  from  thee  alone 
The  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue, 
And  saw  no  wonted  countenance  but  uiine, 
I  could  be  happy  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Possesising  all  in  thee.    O  best  beloved  I 
Companion,  friend,  and  yet  a  dearer  name  I 
I  troa  those  b«'tter  climes  a  heartless  thing, 
Cintra's  cool  rocks,  and  where  Arrabida 
Lifts  from  the  ocean  its  sublimer  heights, 
Thine  imasre  wandered  with  me,  and  one  with 
Disturbed  the  deep  delight 

"  Even  now  that  wish, 
Making  short  absence  painful  still  recurs. 
The  voice  of  friendship,  that  familiar  voice, 
From  which  in  other  scenes  1  dailv  heard 
First  greeting,  poorly  satisfies  the  heart 
And  vrantiog  thee,  though  m  best  intercourse, 
Such  as  in  after  vears  remembrance  oft 
Will  love  to  dwell  upon ;  yet  when  the  sun 
Goes  down,  I  see  his  setting  beams  wiUi  Joy, 
And  count  again  the  allotted  days,  and  think 
The  hour  Mil  soon  arrive  when  I  shall  meet 
The  eager  greeting  of  affection's  eye. 
And  hear  the  welcome  of  the  voice  I  love. 

****** 
"  What  have  I  to  tell  you  ?  Can  you  be  in- 
terested in  the  interooiurse  I  have  with  people 
whose  very  names  are  now  to  you  ?  On  Sunday 
I  went  to  dine  with  Sir  Lambert  Blackwell.  — 
He  has  a  very  pretty  house,  and  the  finest  pic- 
ture  I  ever  saw :  it  is  St.  Cecilia  at  the  moment 
when  the  heads  of  her  parents  are  brought  m  to 
terrify  her  into  an  abandonmeut  of  Christianity. 
I  never  saw  a  countenance  so  full  of  hope,  and 
resignation,  and  purity,  and  ho\y  grief:  it  is  by 
Carlo  Dolce.     I  have  seen  many  fine  pictures, 


one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life.*  I  have 
never,  before  or  since,  produced  so  much  poetry 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller  pieces 
were  communipated  by  letter  to  Charles  Lamb, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions.  I 
was  then,  also,  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in  the 
flower  and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were 
within  an  easy  walk  of  each  other,  over  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  groimd  in  that  beautiful 
part  of  England.  When  I  went  to  the  Pneu- 
matic Institution,  he  had  to  tell  me  of  some  new 
experiment  or  discovery,  and  of  the  views  whioh 
it  opened  for  him  ;  and  when  he  came  to  West- 
bury,  there  was  a  fresh  portion  of  *  Madoc'  for 
his  hearing.  Davy  encouraged  me  with  his 
hecurty  approbation  during  its  progress  ;  and  the 
bag  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  which  he  generally  re- 
galed me  upon  my  visit  to  him  was  not  required 
for  raising  my  spirits  to  the  degree  of  settled  fair, 
and  keeping  them  at  that  elevation.'' 

In  addition  to  "  Madoc,"  my  father  was  at  this 
time  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  volume  of 
his  minor  poems,  and  a  second  edition  of  his 
"Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal;"  and  he 
was  also  engaged  in  editing  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Annual  Anthology,"  which  was  published 
in  Bristol  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
Other  literary  employments  are  mentioned  in  his 
letters,  but  Blackstone,  and  Coke  upon  Littleton, 
seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  throw  i  aside ; 
the  study  of  the  law  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  find,  that,  ho^never  he  might  command 
his  attention,  and  bring  the  full  force  of  his  un- 
derstanding to  bear  upon  the  subject,  the  mem- 
ory was  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  will ;  and 
that  the  time  and  trouble  so  employed,  not  being 
upon  a  "labor  of  love,"  was  purely  "labor  lost." 

His  mother  was  now  residing  with  him,  and 
also  the  "Cousin  Margaret"  mentioned  in  the 
Autobiography. 

7b  Thomoi  Southey. 
•*  Martin  Hall,  Westbury,  June  S7, 1798. 
"  My  dsae  Tom, 
"Here  we  are,  and  you  see  have  christened 
the  house  properly,  I  assure  you,  as  the  martins 
have  colonized  all  round  it,  and  doubly  lucky  must 
the  house  be  on  which  they  so  build  and  bemire. 
We  hesitated  between  the  appropriate  name:>  of 
Rat  Hall,  Mouse  Mansion,  Vermin  Villa,  Cook- 
roach    Castle,    Cobweb    Cottage,    and    Spider 
Lodge ;  but,  as  we  routed  out  the  spiders,  brush- 
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OS  setUed ;  yoa  would  like  the  old  hoose ;  and 
the  Tiow  from  the  drawing'-r^om  and  garden  ill 
delightful :  vre  haye  turned  to  most  notably. 
But  ooce  the  house  was  an  inn,  or  ale-house,  so 
we  have  had  application  to  sell  beer,  and  buy  a 
stock  of  tobacco-pipes.  Much  has  been  done, 
and  much  is  jet  to  do.  The  rooms  are  large, 
the  garden  well  stocked  ;  we  cut  our  own  cab- 
bages, tive  upon  currant  puddings,  and  shall  soon 
be  comfortably  settled. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  here,  you  might  have 
been  up  to  your  eyes  in  dirt  and  rubbish.  ♦  ♦ 
We  have  bespoke  a  eat^-a  great  carroty  oat." 


7b  H,  H.  JSPMtAcy. 

"Martlo  Hall^iulj  14, 1796. 
"  My  dbar  Hakby, 
"  1  thank  you  for  your  ode  of  Anacreon :  the 
Greek  meter  in  whidi  you  have  translated  it  is 
certainly  the  best  that  oould  bt  chosen,  but  per- 
haps the  most  difficult,  as  the  accent  should  flow 
to  easily  that  a  bad  reader  may  not  be  able  to 
spoil  them.  This  is  the  case  with  your  fourth 
ajid  fifth  lines :  an  old  woman  can't  read  them 
out  of  the  proper  cadence.  #  #  #  * 
I  think  this  meter  much  improred  to  an  English 
ear  by  sometimes  ending  a  line  with  a  long  syl- 
lable instead  of  a  trochee.  This  you  will  see 
regularly  done  in  the  following  translation  from 
the  Spanish  of  YiUegas.  The  original  meter  is 
that  of  BeAo  Acyeiv  Arpctdof,  and  the  verses  flow 
w  harmoniously  as  those  of  Anaoreon. 

*"Tlie  mtideiM  that  addreti  me  t 
How  is  it,  Don  EstobAO, 
That  you  of  tore  siDg  alwtya, 
And  never  ting  of  wart 

***  I  answer  thus  the  qneatioD, 
Ye  bachelor*  yooof  daaieeli ; 
It  is  that  men  are  vj^j, 
it  is  that  yoa  are  fau*. 

*•  •  For  what  woold  it  araU  me 
To  sing  to  drums  and  trumpets. 
While  marching  sorely  onward, 
Encumbered  by  my  shield  t 

** '  Think  yoa  the  tree  of  glory 
Delights  the  common  sokUar ; 
That  tree  so  fhll  of  bloaaoma 
That  never  bears  a  frnJtt 

**  *  Let  him  who  gains  In  batflea 
llis  gloriona  wounds,  ei^oy  them ; 
Let  him  praise  war  who  kaewi  net 
The  happiness  of  peace. 

**  *  I  will  not  sing  of  soldiera, 
I  win  not  sing  of  combats, 
Bat  only  of  the  damsela~- 
My  combats  are  with  them.' 

•  «•«•«* 

*  *  *'  We  are  now  tolerably  settled  at 
Martin  Hall.  I  have  labored  much  in  making 
it  comf<ntable,  and  comfortable  it  now  is.  Our 
sitting-room  is  large,  with  three  windows  and 
two  recesses— onoe  windows,  b«t  now  converted 
into  book-cases,  with  green  baiie  hanging  half 
way  down  the  books,  as  in  the  College  Green. 
The  room  is  papered  with  cartridge  paper,  bor- 
dered with  yellow  Vandykes  edgol  with  bhick. 
1  have  a  good  many  books,  bat  not  all  I  want. 


*  TUs  is  literaL    The  origiad  is 
'bachator  girls. 

H 


bacfaUlerae 


as  many  o^my  moat  valuahle  ones  are  lying  in 
London.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  settled  in 
a  house  at  London,  where  I  may  collect  all  my 
chattels  together,  a^  move  on  contentedly  for 
some  dozen  years  in  my  profession.  You  will 
find  little  difficulty  either  in  Anacreon  or  in  Ho- 
mer ;  the  language  will  soon  become  familiar  to 
you,  and  you  will,  I  hope,  apply  yourself  to  it 
with  assiduity.  I  remember  William  Taylor 
prombing  to  give  you  some  instruction  in  Ger- 
man when  you  were  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  languages  to  begin  the  modem 
ones.  I  need  not  teU  you  how  valuable  such  in- 
struction would  be,  or  how  gladly  I  should  avail 
myself  of  such  an  opportunity  were  it  in  my 
power.  It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  a  young 
man  to  be  a  good  linguist :  he  is  more  respected, 
and  may  be  more  useful ;  bis  sources  of  pleasure 
are  increased ;  and,  what  in  the  preeent  state  of 
the  world  is  to  be  considered,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  has  additional  means  of  supporting  him- 
setf.  The  languages,  Harry — which  I  learned 
almost  as  an  amusement — have  considerably  oon- 
tributed  and  do  contribute  to  my  support. 

*^You  vrill  Bead  me  your  other  translations 
from  Anacreon,  and,  in  return,  I  will  always 
send  you  some  piece  vrhich  you  had  not  hefdrt 
seen.  I  wish  you  vrouM  sometimes,  on  a  fine 
evening,  w^edk  out,  and  vrrite  as  exact  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sunset,  and  the  appearance  of  every 
thing  around,  as  you  can.  You  would  find  it  a 
pleasant  employment,  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
would  be  a  very  useful  one.  I  should  like  you 
to  send  me  some  of  these  sketches ;  not  of  sun- 
set only,  but  of  any  natural  scene.  If  you  have 
Ossian  at  hand,  ymk  may  see  what  I  mean  in  the 
description  of  night  by  five  Scotch  bards.  Your 
neighborhood  to  the  sea  gives  you  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  finest  efiects  of  sunrise— fine  weather, 
or  storms ;  or  ytm  may  contrast  it  with  inland 
views  and  forest  scenery,  of  which  I  believe  you 
vrill  see  much  in  Nottinghamshire. 

^^  Let  me  hecur  from  you  soon,  and  often,  and 
regularly.     God  bless  you ! 

'*  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  ROBSBT  SoUTBtY." 

A  few  weeks  spent  m  Herefordshire,  and  » 
pedestrian  exoursioa  iMo  Wales,  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Danvers,  were  the  chief  varia* 
tions  in  my  fisher's  life  during  this  summer.  In 
these  journeys  he  fovnd  temporary  relief  from  a 
state  of  ill  health,  which  was  beginning  gradually 
to  creep  over  him,  partly  indiMcd,  probably,  by 
his  ordinary  sedentary  habits,  and  intense  mental 
application,  and  that  anxiety  about  his  ''ways 
and  means''  which  necessarily  followed  him 
through  life,  and  of  which  he  had  already  a  full 
share,  from  the  various  relations  who  were  wholly 
or  chiefly  dependent  on  him.  The  two  following 
letters  were  written  during  these  excursions, 

7b  e.  W.  W.  ITfiMi,  Etq. 

*"  Hereford,  Angurt  19^  ITM. 
"  Mt  dear  Wynn, 
"  You  will,  I  think,  be  aonewhat  amused  at 
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this  copy  of  a  note  from  a  West-ooun#y  farmer^s 

daughter :  it  is  genuine,  I  assure  you : 

"  •  Dear  Misa, 
'  **  •  The  energy  of  the  Races  pinonipts  me  to  aasure  you 
tliAt  my  request  is  forbidden ;  me  idea  of  which  I  nnd 
uwkwnrdly  nourished,  notwithstanding  my  propcnsily  to 
reserve.  Mr.  T.  will  be  there ;  let  me  with  confidence  as- 
Bure  you  that  him  and  broUiers  wiU  be  very  happy  to 
meet  you  and  brothers.  Us  girls  can  not  go  for  reasons ; 
the  attention  of  the  cows  claims  oar  assistance  in  the  even- 
ing. Unalterably  yours.' 

Is  it  not  admirable  ? 

"  1  have  seen  myself  Bedforized,*  and  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  amusement.  Holcroft's 
likeness  is  admirably  praserved.  I  know  not 
what  poor  Lamb  has  done  to  be  croaking  there. 
What  I  think  the  worst  part  of  the  anti- Jacobin 
abuse  is  the  lumping  together  men  of  such  op- 
posite principles :  this  was  stupid.  We  should 
have  all  been  welcoming  the  Director,  not  the 
Theophilanthrope.  The  conductors  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  thus 
inflaming  the  animosities  of  this  country.  They 
are  labormg  to  produce  the  deadly  hatred  of  Irish 
(action — perhaps  to  produce  the  same  end.  Such 
an  address  as  you  mention  might  probably  be  of 
great  use ;  that  I  could  assist  you  in  it  is  less 
certain.  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  calculated 
for  any  thing  that  requires  methodical  reasoning ; 
and  though  you  and  I  should  agree  in  the  main 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  our  opinions  are  at  root 
different.  The  old  systems  of  government  I 
think  must  fall ;  but  in  this  country,  the  imme- 
diate danger  is  on  the  other  hand — from  an  un- 
constitutional and  unlimited  power.  Burleigh 
saw  how  a  Parliament  might  be  employed  against 
the  people,  and  Montesquieu  prophesied  the  fall 
of  English  liberty  when  the  Legislature  should 
become  corrupt.  You  will  not  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  his  prophecy  fulfilled. 

*'  Violent  men  there  undoubtedly  are  among 
the  Democrats,  as  they  are  always  called,  but  is 
there  any  one  among  them  whom  the  ministeri- 
alists wUl  allow  to  be  moderate?  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  certainly  speaks  the  sentiments  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Hey  wood's  Hierarohie  is  a  most  lamentable 
poem,  but  the  notes  are  very  amusing.  I  fancy 
it  is  in  most  old  libraries.  I  do  not  see  any 
thing  that  promises  well  for  ballads.  There  are 
some  fine  Arabic  traditions  that  would  make  no- 
ble poems.  I  was  about  to  write  one  upon  the 
Garden  of  Irem  ;  the  city  and  garden  still  exist 
in  the  deserts  invisibly,  and  one  man  only  has 
seen  them.     This  is  the  tradition,  and  I  had 


gan  to  doubt  whether  or  no  you  were  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  We  have  been  a  fortnight  in  this  ^ 
part  of  the  world,  part  of  the  time  at  Dilwyn, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Tylers  j  and  Shobdon 
was  one  of  the  places  we  visited.  Our  absence 
from  home  will  not  exceed  a  month,  and  though 
the  time  lias  passed  pleasantly,  I  shall  not  bo 
sorry  to  sit  qtiietly  down  once  more  at  Martin 

Hall I  have  heaxd  high  commendation  of 

you,  somewhat  in  a  roundabout  way,  from  a 
Taunton  lady,  who  writes  to  a  friend  of  hers, 
'  The  gallant  Southey  for  me.*  Now,  Tom,  who 
the  devil  this  Taunton  damsel  is,  I  could  not  find 
out,  for  the  name  was  dropped  by  the  way,  so 
you  must  guess  if  you  can. 

"  My  Letters*  are  in  the  press,  and  my  vol- 
ume will  soon — it  will  include  the  *  Vision.'  I 
have  begun  my  English  Eclogues,  and  written 
two  which  I  rather  like.  My  Calendar  also  is 
greatly  advanced  since  you  left  us  :  it  now  ex- 
tends to  some  1400  lines,  and  much  of  the  re- 
mainder is  planned  out.  I  have  learned  to  riso 
early  when  at  home,  and  written  two  new  books 
of  *  Madoc'  wholly,  before  any  one  else  in  the 
house  was  up. 

"  Do  you  know  that  1  have  been  caricatured 
in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Magazine,  together  with 
Lloyd,  Lamb,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Fox,  &c., 
&c.  The  fellow  has  not,  however,  libeled  my 
likeness,  because  he  did  not  know  it;  so  be 
clapped  an  ass's  head  on  my  shoulders. 

''  I  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  planning 
way  since  I  have  been  in  Herefordshire.  You 
would,  I  think,  be  pleased  vrith  the  skeleton  of  a 
long  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Dom  Dan- 
iel, of  which  the  outline  is  almost  completed ; 
when  it  will  get  further,  I  know  not.  I  hav# 
much  on  my  hands :  my  Calendar  will  probably 
fill  three  volumes,  and  the  more  the  work  gets 
on,  the  better  does  it  please  mo. 

"  Edith  has  learned  to  ride ;  she  thinks  of  en- 
tering among  the  light  horsewomen,  and  I  hope 
to  get  her  the  rank  of  a  corporella. 

*'  Did  you  hear  of  the  glorious  take  in  about  Bo- 
naparte at  Bristol  ?  Oh,  Tom,  I  saw  the  news- 
paper boy  pass  by  Martin  Hall  with  a  paper 
cap,  inscribed  Bonaparte  taken/  and  the  bells 
rung  Sunday,  and  all  day  Monday.  Tuesday  1 
was  at  Cottle's  when  the  mail  was  expected. 
The  volunteers  were  ready  to  strike  up,  and  two 
men  kneeling  on  the  church  and  post-office  with 
the  flags  ready  to  let  fly.  N.B. — It  rained  very 
hard."    The  four  streets  fall  of  people,  all  assem- 
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nothing  of  the  place  I  date  from,  and  if  she  have 
a  map  to  refer  to,  very  probably  she  may  miss 

the  name What  have  we  seen  ?     Woods, 

mountains,  and  mountain  glens  and  streams.  In 
those  words  are  comprehended  all  imaginable 
beauty.  Sometimes  we  have  been  winding  up 
the  dingle  side,  and  every  minute  catching  the 
stream  below  through  the  wood  that  half  hid  it, 
always  hearing  its  roar;  then  over  mountains, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  hill  and  sky, 
their  sides  rent  by  the  winter  streams  j  some- 
times a  little  tract  of  cultivation  appeared  up 
some  ooomb-plaoe,  so  lonely,  sa  beautiful :  they 
looked  as  though  no  tax-gatherer  ever  visited 
them.  I  have  longed  to  dwell  in  these  solitary 
bouses  in  a  mountain  vale,  sheltered  by  the  hills 
and  the  trees  that  grow  finely  round  the  houses ; 
the  vale  rich  by  the  soil  swept  down  the  hills ; 
a  stream  before  the  door,  rolling  over  large 
stones — pure  water,  so  musical,  too !  and  a  child 
might  cross  it ;  yet  at  wet  seasons  it  must  thun- 
der down  a  torrent.  In  such  scenes  there  is  a 
simpleness  of  sublimity  fit  to  feed  imagination. 
....  Yesterday,  at  two,  we  reached  Brecon,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles.  A  little  but  clean 
ale-house  aflbrded  us  eight  pennyworth  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,  and  we  departed  for  Crickhoveel, 
a  stage  of  thirteen  more.  A  woman  whom  we 
met,  and  of  whom  we  asked  the  distance,  meas- 
ured it  by  the  *  great  inn*  at  Bwloh,  on  the  way, 
and  we  determined  to  halt  there.  Before  we 
got  there  heavy  rain  overtook  us,  and  we  were 
wet  the  lower  half  when  we  reached  the  great 
inn  at  Bwlch,  which  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
memorable  ale-house  at  Tintem.  However,  we 
liave  very  good  beds  here  j  the  cream  was  good, 
and  the  tea  excellent. 

"  So  we  have  ate,  drank,  dried  ourselves,  and 
grown  comfortable ;  also  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  landlord's  company,  who,  being  some- 
what communicative  and  somewhat  tipsy,  gave 
us  the  history  of  himself  and  family.  .  .  .  I  much 
like  the  appearance  of  the  Webh  women :  they 
have  all  a  character  in  their  countenances,  an  in- 
telligence which  is  very  pleasant  Their  round, 
shrewd,  national  physiognomy  is  certainly  beUer 
than  that  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  we  have 
uniformly  met  with  civility.  There  is  none  of 
the  insolence  and  brutality  which  characterize 
oor  ooUiers  and  milk-women. 

^*  At  Merthjrr  we  witnessed  the  very  interest- 
ing custom  of  strewing  the  graves.  They  are 
fenced  round  with  little  white  stones,  and  the 
earth  in  the  coffin  shape  planted  with  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  strewn  with  flowers.  Two  women 
were  thus  decorating  a  grave — the  one  a  mid- 


well.    Now  for  the  Black  Mountain  and  St.  Da*. 

Vid»8." 

To  John  May^  Esq, 

"  Wettbwy,  Pec.  14.  ITOa 
"  My  dbar  Feibhd, 
"  We  are  enduring  something  like  a  Kamt- 
schatkan  winter  here.  1  am  obliged  to  take. my 
daily  walk,  and,  though  I  go  vnrapped  up  in  my 
great-coat,  almost  like  a  dancing  bear  in  hirsute 
appearance,  still  the  wind  pierces  mo.  We  are 
very  deficient  in  having  no  winter  dress  for  such 
weather  as  this.  I  am  busy  upon  the  Grecian 
history,  or,  rather,  it  is  the  employment  of  all 
my  leisure.  The  escape  of  my  Pythoness*  was 
in  the  early  ages,  and  they,  I  believe,  will  suit 
me  beet.  I  must  have  the  Pjrthian  games  oele* 
brated ;  for  the  story,  I  have  only  bvention  to 
trust  to.  The  costume  of  Greece  will  be  new 
to  the  English  drama,  ovnng  to  the  defects  of 
our  theaters;  but  I  bad  rather  get  to  some 
country  and  some  people  less  known.  Among 
the  many  thoughts  that  have  passed  over  my 
mind  upon  this  subject,  I  have  had  the  idea  of 
grounding  stories  lipon  the  oppression  exercised 
at  diflerent  periods  of  time  upon  particular  class- 
es of  people ;  the  Helots,  for  instance,  the  Albi- 
genses,  or  the  Jews.  The  idea  of  a  tragedy 
upon  one  of  the  early  martyrs  has  for  some  years 
been  among  my  crude  plans;  but  it  would  not 
suit  the  stage,  because  it  would  not  suit  the 
times.  There  is  something  more  noble  in  such 
a  character  than  1  can  conceive  in  any  other : 
firm  to  the  defiance  of  death  in  avowing  the 
truth,  and  patient  under  all  oppression,  without 
enthusiasm,  supported  by  the  calm  conviction 
that  this  is  his  duty.  Among  the  Holots,  some- 
thing may  be  made  of  the  infernal  Crypteia ;  but 
I  am  afraid  to  meddle  with  a  Spartan ;  there  is 
neither  feeling,  thinking,  nor  speaking  like  one 
who  has  been  educated  according  to  the  laws  of 
Lycnrgus  :  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not 
knowledge  of  Lacedsemonian  nature.  The  state 
of  slavery  among  our  own  countrymen  at  an 
early  period  is  better ;  the  grievances  of  ward- 
ship, and  the  situation  of  a  fief  or  villain.  Dram- 
atists and  novelists  have  ransacked  early  history, 
and  we  have  as  many  crusaders  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  circulating  library  4s  ever  sailed  to  Pales- 
tine ;  but  they  only  pay  attention  to  the  chronot- 
ogy,  and  not  to  the  manners  or  mind  of  the  pe- 
riod. *  ♦  •  •  •  ♦ 
"  Yours  afl*ectionately, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

With  one  brief  extract  referring  to  bis  health, 
I  will  conclude  this  chapter.     It  is  from  a  let- 
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(acted,  and  this  ftt  first  ftlwrmad  me,  beoaose  I 
ooald  not  understand  it ;  however,  I  am  soien- 
tifically  satisfied  it  is  only  a  nervous  afi*ection. 
Sedentary  habits  have  injured  my  health;  the 
prescription  of  exercise  prevents  me  from  pro- 
ceeding  with  the  work  that  interests  me,  and 
only  allows  time  for  the  task  labor,  which  is 
neither  pleasant  to  look  at  nor  to  remember. 
My  leisure  is  quite  destroyed :  had  it  not  been 
for  this,  I  should,  ere  this,  have  sent  you  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Eclogues.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RSSinSNOl  AT  WB8TBURT— OEAMATIC  PLANS- 
ILL  BBALTH— GOES  TO  LOlfDOH  TO  KllP  TRS 
TBBM  AT  OBAY's    IHN— MADOC    COMPLITED— 

KXCUBSIOlf  INTO  DlVOffSHIKV LSTTIBS  FROM 

THKICCB— GOES  AOAlN  TO    XESIOB   AT  BUBTON 

SEVERE    ILLNXSS RBTURlfS    TO    BRISTOL 

THALABA ^PROJECT  OF  ESTABLISHIHO  BEGUIN* 

AGES ^POEM  IN  HBXAMBTRBS,  Ol^  MOHAMBTBD, 

COWENCBD'-CONTINDEO  ILL  HEALTH-^MAXES 

ARRANOEXENTS  FOR  GOING  TO  LISBON. 1799, 

1800. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1799  found 
my  lather  still  at  Westbury,  and  still  employed 
at  some  one  or  other  of  his  many  literary  avoca- 
tions. I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  notice 
particularly  the  reception  which  his  writings  had 
hitherto  met  with  from  the  public,  because  it  was 
not  of  that  peculiarly  marked  character  which  ma- 
terially influences  an  author's  career.  He  had, 
however,  been-  gradually  "  working  his  way  up 
the  hill,''  and  the  booksellers  were  ready  enough 
to  find  him  abundant  periodical  employment, 
which,  though  it  *^  frittered  away  his  time,''  and 
was  but  indifferently  remunerated,  he  still  found 
more  profitable  than  any  other  way  in  which  he 
could  employ  his  pen.  I  can  not  but  regret  that 
no  list  of  his  many  contributions  to  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  other  periodicals,  during  his 
early  life,  can  be  found.  Although  the  articles 
themselves  might  not  be  worth  preservation,  still, 
could  the  number  of  them  be  added  to  the  rest 
of  his  works,  especially  taking  into  account  his 
very  numerous  writings  in  the  Annual  and  Quar- 
terly Reviews,  he  would  unquestionably  be  found 
to  kave  been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 
of  any  age  or  of  any  country.  The  following  let- 
ters will  give  some  idea  of  his  untiring  industry : 

To  TkomoM  Somiheff. 

«« Jan.  fi^  179B. 
"  Mt  dear  Tom, 
''  Rvnr  aiiMA  vnn  Iftft  OS  have  I  been  hurried 


expected  work,  but  double  work,  because  all  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  translated.  Well,  that  I  did, 
and  by  that  time  the  end  of  the  month  came 
round,  and  I  am  now  busy  iqKMi  English  books 
again.  What  with  this  and  my  weekly  comnmni- 
cations  with  Stuart,*  and  my  plaguy  regimen  of 
exercise,  I  have  actually  no  time  for  any  toIob^ 
tary  employment.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  lo 
breathe  a  little  in  leirare. 

*^I  am  sorry  it  is  low  water  with  you,  and 
that  we  can  not  set  you  afloat.  We  are  heavily 
laden,  and  can,  with  hard  work,  barely  keep 
above  water.  I  have  been  oUiged  to  borrow ; 
by-and-by  we  shall  do  better ;  but  we  are  just 
now  at  the  worst,  and  these  vUe  taxes  will  take 
twenty  pounds  from  me,  at  the  least. 

**We  had  an  odd  oiroumstanoe  happened  to 
us  on  Wednesday.  Just  as  we  were  beginning 
breakfast,  a  well-dreaeed  woman,  in  a  silk  gown 
and  muff;  entered  the  room.  '  I  am  come  to  take 
a  little  breakfast,'  said  she.  Down  she  laid  her 
mufij  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  We 
thought  she  was  mad ;  but  she  looked  so  stupid,, 
that  we  soon  found  that  was  not  the  case.  Sure 
enough,  breakfast  she  did.  I  was  obliged  once 
to  go  down  and  laugh.  My  mother  and  E^th 
behaved  very  well,  but  Margery  oould  not  come 
into  the  room.  When  the  good  lady  had  done, 
she  rose,  and  asked  what  she  had  to  pay.  ^  Noth- 
ing, ma'am,'  said  my  mother.  *•  Nothing !  why, 
how  u  this  ?'  ^  I  don't  know  how  it  is,'  said  my 
noother,  and  smiled ;  *  but  so  it  is.'  *  What,  don't 
you  keep  a  public  ?'  *  No,  indeed,  ma'am ;'  so  we 
had  half  a  hundred  apdogies,  and  the  servant  had 
a  tlalling.  We  had  a  good  rooming's  laugh  for 
oorselves,  and  a  good  story  for  our  friends,  and 
she  had  a  very  good  breakfast.  I  wish  yon  had 
been  here. 

"  Harry  is  going  to  a  Mr.  Maurice,  a  gentle- 
mm  who  takes  oniy  a  few  pupils,  at  Norman- 
ston,  near  Lowestofij  Suffolk.  You  may,  perhapA, 
know  Lowestofl^  as  the  more  easterly  point  of  the 
iaknd.     It  is  a  very  fortunate  situation  for  him. 

"  The  frost  has  stopped  the  pomp  and  the  press. 
My  letters  are  just  done,  but  not  yet  published. 
Our  bread  has  been  so  hard  frosen,  that  no  one 
in  the  house  except  myself  oouM  cut  it,  and  it 
made  my  arm  ache  for  the  whole  day. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  Lloyd  is ;  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  heard  from  him.  Indeed,  my 
own  emplo3rments  make  roe  a  vile  correspondent. 

"  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  outs  a  very  re- 
spectable figure  on  horseback;  and  Beelsebub 
is  BO  admirably  done,  that  one  woM  suppoee  he 

had  sat  for  the  picture.! I  know  not  how 

you  exist  this  weather.  My  great-coat  is  a  love- 
ly garment,  my  mother  sajrs ;  and,  but  for  it,  I 
should.  I  hnliAVA.  he  fnand  nn  Dnrdhnm  Down  in 
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"  I  shall  make  a  ballad  upon  the  story  of  your  j 
shipmate  the  marine,*  who  kept  the  fifth  oom- 
mandment  so  well.  By  the  help  of  the  devil,  it 
vill  do ;  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  introdooing 
him  to  the  devil  a  little  before  his  time.  God 
bleaa  you.  Yours  affectionately, 

"  RoBBET  SoUTHSr. 

"  A  huppj  new  year." 

7b  C.  W,  W.  Wymm^  Etq. 

''Jan.  9^  1799. 
"  My  dear  Wymh, 

"As  for  the  verses  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  I  never 
wrote  any.  Possibly  Lewis  may  have  seen  a 
poem  by  Coleridge,  which  I  have  heard  of,  but 
have  never  seen — a  dialogue  between  Blood, 
Fire,  and  Famine,  or  some  such  interlocutors.! 
Strangers  are  perpetually  confounding  us. 

"  My  Eclogues,  varying  in  subject,  are  yet 
too  monotonous,  in  being  all  rather  upon  melan- 
choly subjects. 

'*  I  have  some  play  plots  maturing  in  my  head, 
bat  none  ripe.  My  wish  is  to  make  something 
better  than  love  the  main-spring;  and  I  have 
one  or  two  sketches,  but  all  the  plots  seem  rath- 
er calculated  to  produce  one  or  two  great  scenes 
rather  than  a  general  effect.  My  mind  has  been 
turned  too  much  to  the  epic,  which  admits  a 
longer  action,  and  passes  over  the  uninteresting 
parte. 

"  The  escape  of  the  Pythoness  with  a  young 
Thecsalian  seems  to  afibrd  most  spectacle.  If 
you  have  Biodorus  Siculus  at  hand,  and  will  re- 
fer to  lib.  16,  p.  428,  yon  may  find  all  the  story, 
for  I  know  no  more  than  the  fact. 

**  Pedro  the  Just  pleases  me  best.  This  is 
my  outline  :  You  knew  one  of  Inez's  murderers 
escaped — Paoheoo.  This  man  has,  by  light- 
ning or  in  battle,  lost  his  sight,  and  labors  under 
the  agony  of  remorse.  The  priest,  to  whom  he 
has  confessed,  enjoins  him  to  say  certain  prayers 
where  he  committed  the  murder.  Thus  disfig- 
ured, be  ran  little  danger  of  discovery ;  what  he 
did  run  enhanced  their  merits.  A  high  reward 
has  been  offered  for  Pacheco,  and  the  confessor 
sends  somebody  to  inform  against  him  and  re- 
ceive it. 

*  Leonora,  his  daughter,  comes  to  Coirobra  to 
'  justice.  Her  mother's  little  property 
has  been  seized  by  a  neighboring  noble,  w1k> 
trusts  to  the  hatred  Pedro  bears  the  family,  and 
their  depressed  state,  for  impunity.  This,  too, 
may  partly  proceed  from  Leonora  having  re- 
fused to  be  his  mistress.  A  good  scene  may  be 
made  when  she  sees  the  king,  and  he  thinks  she 
is  going  to  Mitrcat  for  her  father;  but  Pedro  was 
infleadbly  just,  and  he  summons  the  nobleman. 

"  Facheoo  is  thrown  into  prison.  The  noble- 
man, irritated  at  the  king,  is  still  attached  to 
Leonora.    He  is  not  a  bad  man,  though  a  vio- 


his.  The  king's  oonftssor  intercedes  for  Pache 
00,  but  his  execution  is  fixed  for  the  day  when 
Inez  is  to  be  crowned.  At  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, Leonora  brings  the  children  of  Inez  to  in- 
tercede, and  is  successful.  She  refuses  tonuurry 
the  noble,  and  expresses  her  intention  of  enter- 
ing a  nunnery  after  her  mother's  death. 

"  This  is  a  half  (dot — jou  see,  capable  of 
powerful  scenes,  but  defective  in  general  inter- 
est, I  fear. 

'^  I  have  thought  of  a  domestic  story,  founded 
on  the  persecution  under  Queen  Mary.  To  this 
my  objection  is,  that  I^an  not  well  conclude  it 
without  either  burning  my  hero,  or  making  the 
queen  die  very  a  propoi — ^wfaich  is  cutting  the 
knot,  and  not  letting  the  catastrophe  necessarily 
arise  from  previous  oircumstanoes.  However, 
the  story  pleases  me,  because  I  have  a  fine 
Catholic  woman  and  her  confessor  in  it. 

"  For  feudal  times,  something  may  be  made, 
perhaps,  of  a  fief  with  a  wicked  lord,  or  of  the 
wardship  oppressions ;  but  what  will  young  Col- 
man's  play  be  ?     It  may  forestall  me. 

"  Then  I  have  thought  of  Sparta,  of  the  Cryp- 
teia,  and  a  Helot  hero  *,  but  this  would  be  inter- 
preted into  sedition.  Of  Florida,  and  the  cus- 
tomary sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  male :  in  this 
case,  to  have  a  European  father,  and  an  escape. 
Sebastian  comes  into  my  thoughte ;  and  Beatrix 
of  Milan,  accused  by  Orombello  on  the  rack,  and 
executed.  A  Welsh  or  English  story  would  be 
better ;  but,  fix  where  I  will,  I  will  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  country,  manners,  &c.  God  bless 
you.  You  have  these  views  as  they  float  before 
me,  and  will  be  as  little  satisfied  with  aiiy  as 
myself.    Help  me  if  you  can. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southey." 

2b  Orosvenor  C  Bedford,  Esq. 

"January  21, 1799. 
"My  dbax  Grosvbnos, 
**  You  ttk  me  why  the  devil  rides  on  horse- 
back.*    The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  would  be  reason  enough ;  but, 
moreover,  the  history  doth  aver  that  he  came  on 
horseback  for  the  old  woman,  and  rode  before 
her,  and  that  the  odor  of  the  horse  was  black. 
Should  I  falsify  the  history,  and  make  Apollyon 
a  pedestrian  ?     Besides,  Grosvenor,  ApoUyon  is 
cloven-footed ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  that  a  bi- 
ped— and  I  never  understood  his  dark  majesty 
to  be  otherwise— ^diat  a  biped,  I  say,  would  walk 
clumsily  upon  cloven  feet.     Neither  hath  Apol- 
lyon wings,  according  to  the  best  representa- 
tions; and,  indeed,  how  should  he  ?     For,  were 
they  of  feathen,  like  the  angels,  they  would  be 
burned  in  the  everlasting  fire ;  and  were  they  of 
leather,  like  a  bat's,  they  would  be  shriveled.    I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  wings  he  hath  not.   Yet 
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diyers  histories,  that  he  transporteih  hhnself 
from  place  to  plaoe  with  exceeding  rapidity. 
Now,  as  he  can  not  walk  fast  or  fly,  be  must 
have  some  oonveyanoe.  Stagecoaches  to  the 
infernal  regions  there  are  none,  though  the  road 
be  much  freqaented.  Balloons  would  burst  at 
setting  out,  the  air  would  be  so  rarefied  with 
the  heat ;  but  horses  he  may  have  of  a  particu- 
lu  breed. 

"  r  am  learned  in  Daemonology,  and  could  say 
nore ;  but  this  sufiiceth.  I  should  advise  you 
not  to  copy  the  ballad,  because  the  volume  will 
soon  be  finished.  I  expect  to  bring  it  with  me 
on  Ash-Wednesday  to  town 

^^1  am  better,  but  they  tell  me  that  constant 
exercise  is  indispensable,  and  that  at  my  age,  and 
with  my  constitution,  I  must  either  throw  off  the 
complaint  now,  or  it  will  stick  to  me  Jorever. 
Edith's  health  requires  care  :  our  medical  friend 
dreads  the  effect  of  London  upon  both.  When 
my  time  is  out  in  our  present  house  (at  Midsum- 
mer), we  must  go  to  the  sea  a  while.  I  thought 
I  was  like  a  Scotch  fir,  and  could  grow  any 
where ;  but  I  am  sadly  altered,  and  my  nerves 
are  in  a  vile  state.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  my 
own  feelings  j  but  thoy  depend  not  upon  volition. 
These  things  throw  a  fog  over  the  prospect  of 
life.  I  can  not  see  ray  way :  it  is  time  to  be  in 
an  office,  but  the  confinement  would  be  ruinous. 
You  know  not  the  alteration  I  feel.  I  oould  once 
have  slept  with  the  seven  sleepers  without  a  mir- 
acle ;  now  the  least  sound  wakes  me,  and  with 
alarm.  However,  I  am  better.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you. 

"  Tours  aflectionately*. 

"R.  SOUTHEY." 

To  John  May,  Esq, 

"*  Jan.  32,1799. 
"  Mt  DiAE  Friend, 
"  Since  my  last  my  dramatic  ideas  have  been 
fermenting,  and  have  now,  perhaps,  settled — at 
least,  among  my  various  thoughts  and  outlines, 
there  is  one  which  pleases  me,  and  with  which 
Wynn  seems  well  satisfied.  I  am  not  willing  to 
labor  in  vain,  and  before  I  begin  I  would  con- 
sult well  with  him  and  you,  the  only  friends  who 
know  my  intention.  The  time  chosen  is  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Queen  Mary^s  reign ;  the  characters 
— Sir  Walter,  a  young  convert  to  the  Reforma- 
tion }  Gilbert,  the  man  who  has  converted  him ; 
Stephen,  the  cousin  of  Sir  Walter,  and  his  heir 


marriage,  that  the  union  with  a  woman  of  such 
known  sentiments  might  divert  suspicion.  Gil- 
bert is  a  sincere  but  bigoted  man,  one  of  the  old 
Reformers,  ready  to  sufier  death  fbr  his  opinions, 
or  to  inflict  it.  Stephen,  so  violent  in  his  hate 
of  heresy  as  half  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  inter- 
ested motives  in  seeking  Walter^s  death.  But 
it  is  from  delineating  the  progress  of  Walter's 
mind  that  I  expect  success.  At  first  he  is  rest- 
less and  unhappy,  dreading  the  sacrifices  which 
his  principles  require  ;  the  danger  of  his  friend 
and  his  death  excite  an  increasing  enthusiasm ; 
the  kindness  of  the  priest,  and  Mary's  love,  over- 
come him  ;  he  consents  to  temporize,  and  is  ar- 
rested; then  he  settles  into  the  suffering  and 
steady  courage  of  a  Christian.  To  this  I  feel 
equal,  and  long  to  be  about  it.  I  expect  a  good 
effect  from  the  evening  hymn  to  be  sung  by  Mary, 
and  from  the  death  of  Gilbert.  From  the  great 
window,  Mary  and  the  Confessor  see  the  pro- 
cession to  the  stake,  and  hear  the  Te  Deum  ; 
they  turn  away  when  the  fire  is  kindled,  and 
kneel  together  to  pray  for  his  soul ;  the  light  of 
the  fire  appears  through  the  window,  and  Wal- 
ter is  described  as  performing  the  last  office  of 
kindness  to  his  martyred  friend.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  such  a  story  can  excite  only  good  feel- 
ings j  its  main  tendency  vnll  be  to  occasion  char- 
ity toward  each  other's  opinions.  The  story  has 
the  advantage  of  novelty.  The  only  martyrdom- 
plays  I  know  are  mixed  with  much  nonsense : 
the  best  is  Comeille's  '  Polyeucte :'  in  English  we 
have  two  bad  ones  from  Massinger  and  Dryden. 
When  I  see  you  I  will  tell  you  more ;  the  little 
thoughts  for  minute  parts,  which  are  almost  too 
minute  to  relate  formally  in  a  letter. 

*'  I  come  to  town  the  week  after  next  again : 
the  thought  of  the  journey  is  more  tolerable,  as 
I  expect  relief  from  the  exercise,  for  very  great 
exercise  is  necessary.  I  do  not,  and  will  not, 
neglect  my  health,  though  it  requires  a  very  in- 
convenient attention.  My  medical  guide  tells 
me  that,  with  my  habits,  the  disorder  must  be 
flung  off  now,  or  it  will  adhere  to  me  through 
life.     God  bless  you. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Southbt." 

My  father's  health  still  continued  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  although  he  was  less  alarm- 
ed about  it  himself  than  he  had  been  a  short  time 
previously.     In  reply  to  some  anxious  inquiries 
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unfit  mo  for  the  confinement  of  London  and  a 
lawyer's  office.  I  shall  make  the  attempt  some- 
what heartlessly,  and  discouraged  by  the  prog- 
nostics of  my  medical  advisers.  If  my  health 
suffer,  I  will  abandon  it  at  once.  The  world 
will  be  again  before  me,  and  the  prospect  suffi- 
ciently comfortable.  I  have  no  wants,  and  few 
wishes.  Literary  exertion  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  me  as  meat  and  drink,  and,  with  an  un- 
divided attention,  I  could  do  much. 

^Once,  indeed,  I  had  a  mimosa  sensibility, 
but  it  has  long  ago  been  rooted  out.  Five  years 
ago  I  counteracted  Rousseau  by  dieting  upon 
Godwin  and  Epictetus :  they  did  me  some  good, 
but  time  has  done  more.  I  have  a  dislike  to  all 
strong  emotion,  and  avoid  whatever  could  excite 
it.  A  book  like  Werter  gives  me  now  unmingled 
pain.  In  my  own  writings  you  may  observe  I 
dwell  rather  upon  what  afiects  than  what  agi- 
tates."* 

Notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement  my 
lather  found  to  continuing  the  study  of  the  law, 
both  from  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  pecul- 
iar inaptitude  of  his  mind  to  retain  its  technicali- 
tie0,  even  though,  at  the  time  of  reading,  it  fully 
apprehended  them,  he  still  thought  it  right  to 
continue  to  keep  his  terms  at  Gray*s  Inn,  and 
early  in  May  went  up  to  London  for  that  pur- 
pose. Here  his  friends  had  now  become  numer- 
ous, and  he  had  to  hurry  from  one  to  another 
with  so  little  cessation,  that  his  visits  there  were 
always  a  source  of  more  fatigue  than  pleasure. 
His  great  delight  was  the  old  book-stalls,  and  his 
^  chief  anxiety  to  be  at  home  again. 

"At  last,  my  dear  Edith,"  he  writes  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  "  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  in 
quiet  and  with  something  like  comfort.  .... 
My  morning  has  been  spent  pleasantly,  for  it  has 
been  spent  alone  in  the  library;  the  hours  so 
employed  pass  rapidly  enough,  but  I  grow  more 
•jmI  more  home-siok,  like  a  spoiled  child.  On 
the  29th  you  may  expect  me.  Term  opens  on 
the  26th.  After  eating  my  third  dinner,  I  can 
drive  to  the  mail,  and  thirteen  shillings  will  be 
well  bestowed  in  bringing  me  home  four-and- 
twenty  hours  earlier :  it  b  not  above  sixpence 
an  boor,  Edith,  and  I  would  gladly  purchase  an 
hour  at  home  now  at  a  much  higher  price.  * 
•         ««  «**** 

My  stall-hunting,  the  great  and  only  source  of 
my  enjoyment  in  London,  has  been  tolerably  suc- 
c^sfol.  I  have  picked  up  an  epic  poem  in 
French,  on  the  Discovery  of  America,  which 
will  help  out  the  notes  oif  Madoo;  another  on 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Alaric,  and  an 
Italian  one,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  subject, 
for  the  title  does  not  explain  it ;  also  I  have  got 
Astrsea,  the  whole  romance,  a  new  folio,  almost 
a  load  for  a  porter,  and  the  print  delightfully 
small — fine  winter  evenings'  work  *,  and  I  have 
had  self-denial  enough — admire  me,  Edith ! — ^to 
abstain  from  these  books  till  my  return,  that  I 
nmj  lose  no  time  in  ransacking  the  library. 
"I  met  Stuart  one  day,  luckily,  as  it  saved 
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me  a  visit.  To-morrow  must  be  given  up  to 
writing  for  him,  as  he  has  had  nothing  since  I 
came  to  town.  The  more  regularly  these  peri- 
odical works  are  done,  the  easier  they  are  to  do. 
I  have  had  no  time  since  I  left  home — in  fact,  I 
can  do  nothing  as  it  should  be  done  any  where 
eke. 

"*  ♦  ♦  ♦  Do  not  suppose  I 
have  forgotten  to  look  out  for  a  book  for  you ; 
to-day  I  saw  a  set  of  Florian,  which  pleases  me, 
unless  a  better  can  be  found.  #  *  ♦ 
Do  you  know  that  I  am  truly  and  actually  learn- 
ing Dutch,  to  read  Jacob  Cats.  You  will,  per- 
haps, be  amused  at  a  characteristic  trait  in  that 
language:  other  people  say,  I  pity;  but  the 
Dutch  verb  is,  I  pity  myself." 

The  two  following  letters  were  also  vrritten 
during  this  absence  from  homo. 

To  Mrs,  Southey. 

Brixton,  May  9, 1799. 

"  Your  letter,  my  dear  Edith,  reached  me  not 
till  late  last  evening,  and  it  could  hardly  have 
arrived  more  opportunely,  for  it  was  on  my  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  Mr. that  I  found  it. 

We  had  dined  there;  B.,  and  C,  and  I,  with 
fourteen  people,  all  of  whom  were  completely 
strange  to  me,  and  most  of  whom  I  hope  and 
trust  will  remain  so.  There  were  some  block- 
heads there,  one  of  whom  chose  to  be  exposed 
by  engaging  in  some  classical  and  historical  dis- 
putes with  me ;  another  gave  as  a  toast  General 
Suwarrow,  the  man  who  massacred  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  for  three  successive  days  at 
Warsaw,  who  slew  at  Ookzakow  thirty  thousand 
persons  in  cold  blood,  and  thirty  thousand  at  Is- 
mael.  I  was  so  astonished  at  hearing  this  de- 
mon's name  as  only  to  repeat  it  in  the  tone  of 
wonder ;  but,  before  I  had  time  to  think  or  to 
reply,  C.  turned  to  the  man  who  gave  the  toast, 
and  said  he  would  not  drink  General  Suwarrow, 
and  ofi'we  set,  describing  the  man's  actions  till 
they  gave  up  all  defense,  and  asked  for  some 
substituted  name ;  and  Carlisle  changed  him  for 
Count  Rumford.  It  was  a  hateful  day ;  the  fel- 
lows would  talk  politics,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  ♦##### 

After  being  so  put  to  the  torture  for  five  hours, 
your  letter  was  doubly  welcome. 

******* 

"  G.  Dyer  is  foraging  for  my  Almanac,  and 
promises  pieces  from  Mrs.  Opie,  Mr.  Mott  of 
Cambridge,  and  Miss  Christall.  I  then  went  to 
Arch's,  a  pleasant  place  for  half  an  hour's  book 
news  :  yon  know  he  purchased  the  edition  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads:  he  told  me  he  believed  he 
should  lose  by  them,  as  they  sold  very  heavily. 
....  My  books  sell  very  well.  Other  book  news 
have  I  none,  except,  indeed,  that  John  Thelwall 
is  writing  an  epic  poem,  and  Samuel  Rogers  is 
also  writing  an  epic  poem ;  George  Dyer,  also, 
hath  similar  thoughts.  #  #  ♦  • 
William  Taylor  has  written  to  me  from  Nor- 
wich, and  sent  me  Bodmer's  Noah,  the  book  that 
I  wanted  to  poke  through  and  learn  German  by. 
He  tempts  me  to  write  upon  the  subject,  and 
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ti^e  mj  seat  with  MHUrn  and  Klopotook ;  and 
in  my  to-day's  walk,  so  many  noble  thoughts  for 
•nch  a  poem  presented  themselves,  that  I  am 
half  tempted,  and  have  the  Dehige  floating  in  my 
brain  with  the  Dom  Daniel  and  the  rest  of  my 
imbom  family. 

«<«  *  *  *  *  *  * 
As  we  went  to  dinner  yesterday,  a  eoachfol  of 
women  drew  np  to  the  door  at  the  moment  we 
arrived  there  :  it  rained  merrily,  and  Carlisle  of- 
fered his  mnbrella;  bat  the  prim  gentry  were 
somewhat  rndely  shy  of  him,  and  me  too,  for  his 
hair  was  a  little  ragged,  and  I  had  not  silk  stook- 
ings  on.  He  made  them  ashamed  of  this  at  din* 
ner.  Never  did  you  see  any  thing  so  hideous  as 
their  dresses :  they  were  pink  muslin,  with  round 
little  white  spots,  waists  ever  so  far  down,  and 
buttoned  from  the  neck  down  to  the  end  of  the 
waist.  *         ♦         ♦         ♦         *         ♦ 

*         ####««# 

Home  Tooke's  letter  to  the  Income  Commis- 
sioners has  amused  me  very  much :  he  had  stated 
his  under  sixty  pounds  a  year ;  they  said  they 
were  not  satisfied ;  and  his  reply  begins  by  say- 
ing he  has  much  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  onallness  of  his  income  than  they  have. 

"  God  bless  you. 

"  Yours  afiectionately, 

"  Robert  Southkt." 

My  father  was  now,  much  to  his  regret,  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  house  at  Westbury  ]  and  Bur- 
ton, in  Hampshire,  being  the  place  which,  next 
to  Bristol,  he  had  found  in  all  respects  best  suit- 
ed to  him,  he  went  thither  to  lo<^  for  a  house, 
and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  procuring 
one;  but,  not  being  Me  to  obtain  immediate 
possession,  the  intervening  time,  after  a  short 
interval,  vras  passed  in  an  excursion  into  Devon- 
shire. Of  these  movements  the  following  let- 
ters give  an  account : 

Tb  Orotvenor  Be^ford^  E$q. 

''Bristol,  June  3^1799. 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvehor, 
"  Here  is  de  koele  June — ^we  have  a  March 
vrind  howling,  and  a  March  fire  burning :  it  is 
diabolut  diei.  On  my  journey  I  learned  one 
piece  of  information,  which  you  may  profit  by : 
that  on  Sunday  nights  they  put  the  new  horses 
into  the  mail  always,  because,  as  they  carry  no 
letters,  an  accident  is  of  less  consequence  as  to 
the  delay  it  occasions.  This  nearly  broke  our 
necks,  for  we  narrowly  escaped  an  overturn ;  so 
I  travel  no  more  on  a  Sunday  night  in  the  mail. 

I  am  the  better  for  my, journey,  and  inclined  to 


of  the  press.    I  pray  you  to  send  me  the  old 
woman  who  was  circularized, 


o 


who  saw  her  own  bacik,  whose  head  was  like 
the  title-page  of  a  Jew's  prayer-book,  who  was 
an  emblem  of  eternity,  the  omikron  of  old  vrom- 
en.  Too  will  make  a  good  ballad  of  this  quaint 
tale :  it  is  for  subjects  allied  to  humor  or  oddity 
that  you  possess  most  power.  #  •  # 
Find  such  sul]ject8,  and  you  will  find  pleasure 
in  writing  in  proportion  as  you  feel  your  own 
strength.  I  will,  at  my  first  leisure,  transcribe 
for  you  St.  Anthony  and  the  Devil. 

*^  The  time  of  removal  is  so  near  at  hand,  that 
I  begin  to  wish  every  thing  were  settled  and 
over.  This  is  a  place  which  I  leave  with  some 
reluctance  after  taking  root  here  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  now  our  society  is  so  infinitely 
mended. 

**  Davy,  the  Pneumatio  Institution  experiment- 
alist, is  a  first-rate  man,  conversable  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  leamable-firom  (which,  by-the-by,  is 
as  fine  a  Germanly  compounded  word  as  you 
may  expect  to  see) .  I  am  going  to  breathe  some 
wonder-working  gas,  which  excites  all  possible 
mental  and  muscular  energy,  and  induces  almost 
a  delirium  of  pleasurable  sensations  without  any 
subsequent  dejection. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Sharpe,  of  whom 
you  said  so  much,  on  the  Sunday  that  I  left  Brix-  ' 
ton.  I  v^as  with  Johnson  in  the  King's  Bench 
when  he  came  in.  I  missed  his  name  as  he  en- 
tered, but  was  quite  surprised  at  the  novelty 
and  good  sense  of  all  his  remarks.  He  talked 
on  many  subjects,  and  on  all  with  a  strength  and 
justness  of  thought  which  I  have  seldom  heard  : 
the  meeting  pleased  me  much.  I  wish  much  to 
see  more  of  Sharpe ;  he  seems  a  roan  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  profit  by.  He  talked 
of  Combe,  who  is  in  the  King's  Bench.  You 
said  that  Combe  wrote  books  which  were  not 
knovm  to  be  his.  Sharpe  mentioned  as  bis,  Lord 
Lyttleton's  Letters,  many  of  Sterne's  Letters,  and 
^neas  Anderson's  Account  of  China.  God  bless 
you !  Yours  afiectionately, 

**  Robert  Southet." 

To  Tkomoi  SotUhey, 

"Friday,  July  13, 1799. 
"  Mt  dear  Tom, 
"  I  write  to  you  from  Danvers's,  where  we 
are  and  have  been  since  we  left  Westbury.     I 
have   been  to   Biddlecombe's,*  and   surveyed 
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Minchead,  the  Valley  of  Stones,  and  Ilfracorabe, 
the  wildest  part  of  the  country ;  perhaps  we  may 
citns  over  to  the  south  on  our  way  to  Burton.  I 
wish  to  see  Lightfoot  at  Kingshridge,  and  there 
would  he  a  likelihood  of  seeing  you. 

'^My  miscellaneous  volume,  which  is  to  he 
christened  Annual  Poems,  comes  on  rapidly  ; 
(hey  are  now  striking  oflf  the  eleventh  eheet. 

*^ Yesterday  I  finished  Madoc,  thank  God! 
and  thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfaction;  but  I 
have  resolved  on  one  great,  laborious,  and  rad- 
ical alteration.  It  was  my  design  to  identify 
Madoc  with  Mango  Capac,  the  legislator  of 
Peru  :  in  this  I  have  totally  failed,  therefore 
Mango  Capac  is  to  be  the  hero  of  another  poem ; 
and  instead  of  carrying  Madoc  down  the  Marft- 
non,  I  shall  follow  the  more  probable  opinion, 
and  land  hira  in  Florida :  here,  instead  of  the 
Peruvians,  who  have  no  striking  manners  for  my 
poem,  we  get  among  the  wild  North  American 
Indians.  On  their  customs  and  superstitions, 
(acts  must  be  grounded,  and  woven  into  the 
work,  spliced  so  neatly  as  not  to  betray  the  junc- 
tion. These  alterations  I  delay.  ...  So  much 
for  Madoc:  it  is  a  great  work  done,  and  my 
brain  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  Dom  Daniel, 
the  next  labor  in  succession.  Of  the  nketer  of 
this  poem  I  have  thought  much,  and  my  final 
resolution  is  to  write  it  irregularly,  without 
rhymes :  for  this  I  could  give  you  reasons  in 
plenty ;  but,  as  you  can  not  lend  me  your  ear, 
we  will  defer  it  till  you  hear  the  poem.  This 
work  is  intended  for  immediate  publication. 

^  My  first  poems  are  going  to  press  for  a  third 
edition ;  by  the  time  they  are  completed,  I  shall 
probably  have  a  second  volume  of  the  Annual 
Poems  ready  *,  and  so  I  and  the  printers  go  mer- 
rily on. 

**  Oh,  Tom  I  such  a  gas  has  Davy  discovered, 
the  gaseous  oxyd !  Oh,  Tom !  I  have  had  some ; 
it  made  me  laugh  and  tingle  in  every  toe  and  fin- 
ger tip.  Davy  has  actually  invented  a  new  pleas- 
ure, for  which  language  has  no  name.  Oh,  Tom ! 
I  am  going  for  more  this  evening ;  it  makes  one 
strong,  and  so  happy  I  so  gloriously  happy !  and 
without  any  aAer-debility,  but,  instead  of  it,  in- 
creased strength  of  mind  and  body.  Oh,  excel- 
lent air-bag  I  Tom,  I  am  sure  the  air  in  heaven 
most  he  this  wonder-working  gas  of  delight ! 
Tours,  Robert  Southey." 

7b  John  May,  Etq.    \l 

**Btow9j,  Augiiflt,  1790. 
"Mt  dear  Friird, 
"•*«#♦** 
My  waft  to  Dfracdmbe  led  me  through  Lyn- 
rooath,  the  finest  spot,  except  Cintra  and  the  Ar- 
rabida,  that  I  ever  saw.  Two  rivers  join  at  Lyn- 
roooth.  You  probably  know  the  hill  streams  of 
Devooshire :  each  of  these  flows  down  a  coomSe, 


is  a  prospect  most  magnificent ;  on  either  huMJ, 
the  coombes  and  the  river  before  the  little  village. 
The  beautiful  little  village,  which,  I  am  assured 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  Switzerland,  resem- 
bles a  Swiss  vilUge — this  alone  would  constitute 
a  view  beautiful  enough  to  repay  the  weariness 
of  a  long  journey ;  but,  to  complete  it,  there  is 
the  blue  and  boundless  sea,  for  the  faint  and  fee- 
ble line  of  the  Welsh  coast  is  only  to  be  seen  on 
the  right  hand  if  the  day  be  perfectly  clear.  As- 
cending from  Lynmouth  up  a  road  of  serpentining 
perpendicularity,  you  reach  a  lane  vdiich  by  a  / 
slight  descent  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Stones,  a 
spot  yrhich,  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  in- 
deed in  the  West  of  England,  would  attract  many 
visitcnrs  if  the  roads  were  passable  by  carriages. 
Imagine  a  narrow  vale  betweep  two  ridges  of 
hills  somewhat  steep ;  the  southern  hill  turfed ; 
the  vale,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  covert 
with  huge  stones  and  fragments  of  stones  among 
the  fern  that  fiUs  it ;  the  northern  ridge  com- 
pletely bare,  excoriated  of  all  turf  and  all  soil, 
the  very  bones  and  skeleton  of  the  earth ;  rock 
reclining  upon  rock,  stone  piled  upon  stone,  a 
huge  and  terrific  mass.  A  palace  of  the  Pread- 
amite  kings,  a  city  of  the  Anakim,  must  have  ap- 
peared so  shapeless,  and  yet  so  like  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  shaped  after  'the  waters  of  the 
flood  subsided.  I  ascended  with  some  toil  the 
highest  point;  two  large  stones  inclining  on  each 
other  formed  a  rude  portal  on  the  summit :  here 
I  sat  down  4  a  little  level  platform,  about  two 
yards  long,  lay  before  me,  and  then  the  eye  ink- 
mediately  fell  upon  the  sea,  fhr,  very  far  below. 
I  never  felt  the  sublimity  of  solitude  before.    .    . 

^*  Of  Beddoes  you  seem  to  entertain  an  erro- 
neous opinion.  Beddoes  is  an  experimentalist  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  remedies  are  notoriously 
and  fatally  inefficacious.  If  you  will  read  his 
late  book  on  consumption,  you  will  see  his  opin- 
ion upon  this  subject ;  and  the  book  is  calculated 
tp  interest  unscientific  readers,  and  to  be  of  use 
to  them.  The  faculty  dislike  Beddoes,  because 
he  is  more  able,  and  more  successful,  and  more 
celebrated  than  themselves,  and  because  he  la- 
bors to  reconcile  the  art  of  healing  with  conunon 
sense,  instead  of  all  the  parade  of  mystery  with 
which  it  is  usually  enveloped.  Beddoes  is  a  can- 
did man,  trusting  more  to  facts  than  reasonings. 
I  understand  him  when  he  talks  to  me,  and,  in 
case  of  illness,  should  rather  trust  myself  to  his 
experimeats  than  be  kUled  ofi*  secumUm  artem, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice 

"  God  bless  you. 

"  Yours  affectionately,      R-  Southet." 

2b  Joseph  Cottle. 

•'Exeter,  Sept.  22;  1798L 
"  Mt  pear  Cottle, 
"  You  will,  I  hope,  soon  have  a  cargo  to  send 
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"  Thalaba  the  Destroyer  is  progressive.  There 
is  a  poem  called  ^Oebir^^  of  which  I  know  not 
whether  my  review  be  yet  printed  (in  thfe  Crit- 
ical), but  in  that  review  you  will  find  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  poetry  in  the  language.  The 
poem  is  such  as  Gilbert,*  if  he  were  only  half 
as  mad  as  he  is,  could  have  written.  1  would 
go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  the  anonymous  author. 

"My  other  hard  work  now  is  gutting  the 
libraries  here,  and  laying  in  a  good  stock  of  notes 
and  materials,  arranged  in  a  way  that  would  do 
honor  to  any  old  bachelor.  Thalaba  will  be  very 
rich  in  notes 

"  There  are  some  Johnobines  in  Exeter,  with 
whom  I  have  passed  some  pleasant  days.  It  is 
the  filthiest  place  in  England  :  a  gutter  running 
down  the  middle  of  every  street  and  lane.  We 
leave  it  on  Monday  week,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to 
taste  fresh  air  and  feel  settled.  Exeter,  how- 
ever, has  the  very  best  collection  of  books  for 
sale  of  any  place  out  of  London ;  and  that  made 
by  a  man  who  some  few  years  back  was  worth 
nothing :  Dyer — not  Woolmer,  whose  catalogue 
you  showed  me.  Dyer  himself  is  a  thinking, 
extraordinary  man,  of  liberal  and  extraordinary 
talents  for  his  circumstances.  I  congratulate 
you  on  being  out  of  bookselling :  it  did  not  suit 
you.  Would  that  we  authors  had  one  bookseller 
at  our  direction,  instead  of  one  bookseller  direct- 
ing so  many  authors ! 

"My  list  of  title-pages  increases.  I  have 
lately  made  up  my  mind  to  undertake  one  great 
historical  work,  the  History  of  Portugal ;  but  for 
this,  and  for  many  other  noble  plans,  I  vtrant  un- 
interrupted leisure  time,  wholly  my  own,  and  not 
frittered  away  by  little  periodic-al  employments. 

God  bless  you. 

"  Tours  aSectionatcIy, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

To  8.  T.  Coleridge. 

"Exeter,  Oct  3, 1799. 

"  Bonaparte  was  remarkably   studious,  and  ; 
mathematics  his  particular  study.    He  associated  j 
little,  or  not  at  all,  with  the  other  officers,  and  in  | 
company  was  reserved  and  silent.    This  is  Mrs. 
Eeenan's  account,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with 
raone  respect,  because  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance had  shone  upon  her.     infill  tells  me  that 
the  mathematical  tutor  of  Bonaparte  is  in  Exe- 
ter— an  emigrant.     He  says  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician — in  the  military  branch 
chiefly — and  that  he  was  always  ihe  great  man, 
always  the  first,  always  Bonaparte.  ...  I 

"  Jackson  has  taste  to  a  certain  extent.  .  .  .  j 
His  music  I  take  for  granted ;  his  pictures  arc  | 
-always  well  conceived,  the  creations  of  a  man  of  \ 


I  mon-place  book  printed,  one  wishes  it  to  hM 

more  than  half  an  hour's  turning  over,  a  littlo 

turtle  soup  and  a  little  pine-apple ;  but  one  wants 

I  a  huge  basin  of  broth  and  plenty  of  filberts.  .  .  . 

.  I  soon  talked  of  Bsmipfylde,*  and  Jackson  rose 

in  ray  esteem,  for  he  talked  of  him  till  I  saw  the 

,  tears.     I  have  copied  one  ode,  in  imitation  of 

Gray's  Alcaic,  and  nineteen  sonnets.     After  I 

I  had  done,  Jackson  required  a  promise  that  I 

would  communicate  no  copy,  as  he  was  going  to 

publish  them.     He  read  me  the  preface  :  it  will 

tell  you  what  a  miraculous  musician  Bamprylde 

was,  and  that  he  died  insane ;  but  it  will  not  tell 

you  Bampfylde's  history. 

"His  wish  was  to  live  in  solitude  and  write  a 
play.  From  his  former  lodging  near  Chudley, 
often  would  he  come  to  town  in  winter  before 
Jackson  was  up— and  Jackson  is  an  early  riser 
— ungloved,  open-breasted,  with  a  pocket-full  of 
music,  and  poems,  to  know  how  he  liked  them. 
His  friends — plague  on  the  word — ^his  relations, 
I  mean,  thought  this  was  a  sad  life  for  a  man  of 
family,  so  they  drove  him  to  London.  'Poor 
fellow  I'  said  Jackson ;  '  there  did  not  live  a 
purer  creature ;  and  if  they  would  have  lot  him 
alone,  he  might  have  been  alive  now.  In  Lon- 
don his  feelings  took  a  wrong  course,  and  he 
paid  the  price  of  debauchery.' 

"  His  sixteen  printed  sonnets  are  dedicated  to 
Miss  Palmer,  now  Lady  Tnchiquin,  a  niece  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Her  he  was  madly  in  love 
with.  Whether  Sir  J.  opposed  this  match  on 
account  of  Bampfylde's  own  irregularities  in 
London,  or  of  the  hereditary  insanity,  I  know 
not;  but  this  was  the  commencement  of  his 
madness.  On  being  refused  admittance  at  Sir 
Joshua's,  he  broke  the  windows,  and  was  taken 
to  Newgate  1  Some  weeks  after,  Jackson,  on 
knowing  of  what  had  passed,  went  to  London, 
and  inquired  for  Bampfylde.  Lady  B.,  his  moth- 
er, said  she  knew  little  of  him ;  she  had  got  him 
out  of  Newgate ;  he  was  in  some  beggarly  place. 
'Where?'  In  King  Street,  Holborn,  she  be- 
lieved, but  did  not  know  the  number.  Away 
went  Jackson,  and  knocked  at  every  door  till  he 
found  the  right.  It  was  a  miserable  place.  The 
woman  of  the  house  was  one  of  the  worst  class 
of  women  in  London.  She  knew  B.  had  no 
money,  and  that  he  had  been  there  three  days 
without  food.  Jackson  found  him  with  the  lev- 
ity of  derangement — ^his  shirt-collar  black  and 
ragged,  his  beard  of  two  months'  growth.  Ho 
said  he  was  come  to  breakfast,  and  turned  to  a 
harpsichord  in  the  room,  literally,  he  said,  to  let 
B.  gorge  himself  without  being  noticed.  He 
took  him  away,  gave  his  mother  a  severe  lecture, 
and  left  him  in  decent  lodgings  and  with  a  decent 
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of  David  Rizzio.  <  Such  a  ballad !'  said  J.  He 
eame  to  J.  to  dinner,  and  was  asked  for  copies. 

•  I  burned  them,'  was  the  reply ;  *  you  did  not 
seem  to  like  them,  and  I  wrote  them  to  please 
yon,  so  I  burned  them.'  After  twenty  years' 
confinement  his  senses  returned,  but  he  was  dy- 
ing in  a  consumption.     He  was  urged  by  his 

.  apothecary  to  leave  the  house  in  Sloane  Street, 
where  he  was  well  treated,  and  go  into  Devon- 
shire. *  Your  Devonshire  friends  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  you.'     He  immediately  hid  his  face. 

*  No,  sir,'  said  he ;  *  they  who  knew  me  what  I 
was,  shall  never  see  me  what  I  am.' 

•         ••#««« 


"  Yours  affectionately, 

3b  S.  T.  CoUridge. 


R.  S." 


"  Chriit  Clrarch.    [No  date.] 
«  *  •  •  «  •  * 

"I  went  to  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  Club. 
A  man  read  an  essay  upon  the  comparative  evils 
of  savage  and  civilized  society;  and  he  preferred 
the  first,  because  it  had  not  the  curses  of  govern* 
ment  and  religion !  He  had  never  read  Rousseau. 
What  amused  me  was  to  find  him  mistaken  in 
every  fact  ha  adduced  respecting  savage  man- 
ners. I  was  going  to  attack  him,  but  perceived 
that  a  visitor  was  expected  to  be  silent.  They 
elected  me  a  member  of  one  of  these  meetings, 
which  I  declined 

'*  A  firiend  of  Wordsworth's  has  been  uncom- 
monly kind  to  me— Basil  Montague.  He  offered 
me  his  assistance  as  a  special  pleader,  and  said, 
if  he  could  save  me  100  guineas,  it  would  giv^ 
him  more  than  100  guineas'  worth  of  pleasure. 
I  did  thank  him,  which  was  no  easy  matter ;  but 
I  have  been  told  that  I  never  thank  any  body  for 
a  civility,  and  there  are  very  few  in  this  world 
who  can  understand  silence.  However,  I  do  not 
expect  to  use  his  offer :  his  papers  which  he  of- 
fered me  to  copy  will  be  of  high  service.  Tell 
Wordsworth  this. 

^'  I  commit  willful  murder  on  my  own  inteUect 
by  drudging  at  law,  but  trust  the  guih  is  partly 
expiated  by  the  candle-light  hours  allotted  to 
Madoo.  That  poem  advances  very  slowly.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  best  way  of  writing  is  to 
writo  rapidly,  and  correct  at  leisure.  Madoo 
would  be  a  better  poem  if  written  in  six  months, 
than  if  six  years  were  devoted  to  it.  However, 
I  am  satisfied  with  what  is  done,  and  my  outline 
for  the  whole  is  good 

"  God  bless  you.  R.  S." 

3b  Thomas  Soutkey. 
Sflpk  Brig. 

»•  Burton,  October  25, 1799. 
"  Mt  pxae  Tom, 
"  For  these  last  three  weeks  you  have  been 
'  ipoor  Tom,'  and  we  have  been  lamenting  the 
capture  of  the  Sylph,  and  expecting  a  letter  from 
you,  dated  '  Ferrol.'  The  newspaperar  said  you 
had  been  captured  and  carfied  in  there ;  and  I 
have  written  word  to  Lisbon,  and  my  uncle  was 
to  writo  to  Jardine,  at  Corunna ;  and  my  mother 
has  l>een  frightened  lest  you  should  have  been 


killed  in  an  action  previous  to  your  capture — 
anff,  after  aU,  it  is  a  lie ! 

"Five  weeks  were  we  at  Exeter.  I  wroto 
to  you,  directing  Torbay,  and  I  walked  round 
Torbay.  You  cruised  at  an  unlucky  time.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  picked  up  a  hundred  pounds,  I 
am  glad  we  did  not  meet.  We  arc  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  shall  get  into  our  palace  on  Wednesday 
next.  You  will  direct  as  formerly — Burton,  near 
Ringwood.  So  much  hope  had  I  of  seeing  you 
when  I  walked  down  to  Dartmouth,  and  round 
by  Brixham  and  the  bay,  that  I  pat  the  Annual 
Anthology  and  the  concluding  books  of  Madoc  in 
my  knapsack  for  you. 

"  Our  dwelling  is  now  in  a  revolutionary  state, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  comfortable.  Small  it  is,  and 
somewhat  quaint,  but  it  will  be  clean ;  and  there 
is  a  spare  bed-room,  and  a  fish-pond,  and  a  gar- 
den, in  which  I  mean  to  work  wonders ;  and  then 
my  book-room  is  such  a  room,  that,  like  the  Chap- 
tor  House  at  Salisbury,  it  requires  a  column  to 
support  the  roof. 

******* 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  been  taken,  Tom ;  for 
consider  how  much  uneasiness  has  been  thrown 
away ;  and  here  were  we,  on  seeing  your  hand- 
writing, expecting  a  long  and  lamentable,  true 
and  particular,  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  the  lapelles,  the  new  shirts,  books,  and  all 
the  lieutenant  paraphernalia ;  and  then  conies  a 
pitiful  account  of  a  cruise,  and  <£100  prize-mon- 
ey, instoad  of  all  these  adventures ! 

"  There  was  my  mother  working  away  to  make 
a  new  shirt,  thinking  you  would  come  home  shut- 
less,  breechesless,  all  oil,  one  great  flea-bite,  and 
able  to  talk  Spanish. 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell,  except  that  we  ex- 
pect Harry  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Concerning  my  own  employment,  the  Dom  Dan- 
iel romance  is  rechristened,  anabaptized  Thalaba 
the  Destroyer,  and  the  fifth  book  is  begun ;  this 

I  should  Uke  to  show  you Grod  bless  yon. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Southkt." 

My  father  had  now,  as  he  hoped,  fairiy  settled 
himself  for  a  time.  He  had  revolutionized  two 
adjoining  cottages  into  a  dwelling-house,  and,  at 
some  inconvenience,  had  got  his  books  about  him, 
for  already  he  had  collected  far  more  than  were 
easily  either  moved  or  accommodated,  though 
far  fewer  than  he  either  wished  or  required.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  the  old  proverb  of  "  a  roll- 
ing stone''  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  him,  and 
the  number  that  accumulated  made  every  new 
movement  more  troublesome  and  more  expensive. 

But  he  was  not  yet  destined  to  find  a  "  rest  for 
the  sole  of  his  foot."  Hardly  was  his  new  home 
cleared  from  "the  deal  shavings  and  the  brick 
and  mortar,"  than  he  was  laid  prostrate  by  se- 
vere illness—"  so  reduced  by  a  nervous  fever  as 
to  be  able  neither  to  read  nor  write ;"  and,  on 
partially  recovering  from  this  attack,  the  uneasy 
feelings  about  his  heart,  which  he  had  before  ex- 
perienced, returned  with  so  much  foroe  as  to 
compel  him  at  once  to  repair  to  Bristol  for  abler 
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advice  than  the  retired  neighborhood  of  Burton 
afforded.  From  thence  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bed- 
ford and  Mr.  Coleridge : 

To  Grotnenor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

"  KingsdowD,  Bristol,  Dec.  31, 1799. 

*'  Grosvenor,  I  think  seriously  of  going  abroad. 
My  complaint,  so  I  am  told  by  the  opinion  of 
many  medical  men,  is  whdly  a  diseased  sensi- 
bility (mind  you,  physical  sensibility),  disorder- 
ing the  functions,  now  of  the  heart,  now  of  the 
intestines,  and  gradually  debilitating  me.  Cli- 
mate is  the  obvious  remedy.  In  my  present 
state,  to  attempt  to  undergo  the  confinement  of 
legal  application  were  actual  suicide.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  be  well,  and  to  attempt  the  profession : 
nmeh  in  it  I  shall  never  do :  sometimes  my  prin- 
ciples stand  in  my  way,  sometimes  the  want  of 
readiness  which  I  felt  from  the  first — a  want 
which  I  a]ways  know  in  company,  and  never  in 
solitude  and  silence.  Howbeit,  I  will  make  the 
attempt ;  but  mark  you,  if  by  stage  writing,  or 
any  other  writing,  I  can  acquire  independence, 
1  will  not  make  the  sacrifice  of  happiness  it  will 
inevitably  cost  me.  I  love  the  country,  I  love 
study— devotedly  I  love  it ;  but  in  legal  studies 
it  is  only  the  subtlety  of  the  mind  that  is  exer- 
cised. However,  I  need  not  philippicize,  and  it 
is  too  late  to  veer  about.  In  '96  I  might  have 
chosen  physio,  and  succeeded  in  it.  I  caught  at 
the  first  plank,  and  missed  the  great  mast  in  my 
reach;  perhaps  I  may  enable  myself  to  swim  by- 
and-by.  Grosvenor,  I  have  nothing  of  what  the 
world  calls  ambition.  I  never  thought  it  possi- 
ble that  I  could  be  a  great  lawyer ;  I  should  as 
.<«oon  expect  to  be  the  man  in  the  moon.  My 
views  were  bounded — my  hopes  to  an  income 
of  £500  a  year,  of  which  I  could  lay  by  half  to 
eflect  my  escape  with.     Po$nbiy  the  stage  may 

exceed  this I  am  not  indolent ;  I  loathe 

ifidolence ;  but,  indeed,  reading  law  is  laborious 
indolence^ — it  is  thrashing  straw.  I  have  read, 
and  read,  and  read,  but  the  devil  a  bit  can  I  re- 
member. I  have  given  all  possible  attention,  and 
attempted  to  oommand  volition.  No  J  The  eye 
read,  the  lips  pronounced,  I  understood  and  re- 
read it ;  it  was  very  clear ;  I  remembered  the 
page,  the  sentence ;  but  close  the  book,  and  all 
was  gone !  Were  I  an  independent  man,  even 
on  less  than  I  now  possess,  I  should  long  since 
have  made  the  blessed  bonfire,  and  rejoiced  that 
I  was  free  and  contented 

^'  I  sufifer  a  good  deal  from  illness,  and  in  a 
way  hardly  understandable  by  those  in  health. 
I  start  from  sleep  as  if  death  had  seized  me.  I 
am  sensible  of  every  pulsation,  and  compelled  to 


Vienna,  and  say  something  to  him  on  my  part 
expressive  of  respect—of  a  wish  one  day  to  sea 
more  of  him. 

"  But  of  these  plans  you  shall  know  mor« 
when  they  are  more  molded  into  form.  In  the 
mean  time  I  must  raise  the  supplies,  and  for  this 
purpose  there  is  Thalaba.  My  expedition  wiU 
not  be  a  ruinous  one,  and  it  shall  be  as  econom- , 
ioal  as  it  ought.  I  will  at  least  return  wi^er,  if 
not  better. 

"  But  now  for  more  immediate  afiairs.  The 
Anthology  prospers.  Send  me  something.  O 
for  another  parody,  such  as  ^  The  Rhedycinian 
Barbers'-^  ballad  good  as  '  The  Circular  Old 
Woman.'*  There  is  a  poem  called  Gebir,  writ- 
ten by  God  knows  who,  sold  for  a  shilling :  it 
has  miraculous  beauties ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Giles's  said  the  best  poems  in  the  Anthology 
were  by  Mrs.  Opie  and  Geoige  Dyer !  and  he 
writes  reviews  I 

^'  I  expect  to  see  my  brother  Henry  to-mor- 
row, after  twenty  monUis'  absence.  He  is  now 
sixteen,  and  promises  much.  If  I  go  abroad,  I 
shall  make  every  efibrt  to  take  him  with  rae. 
Tom  is  cruising,  and,  I  think,  likely  to  rise  in 
his  profession. 

"  Yours,  ever  the  same, 

^^RoBSRT  SOXJTHXY." 

Jb  5.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

*' Bristol,  Dec  97, 1799. 
^' Geese  were  made  to  grow  feathers,  and 
farmers'  wives  to  pluck  them.  I  suspect  book- 
sellers and  authors  were  made  with  something 
of  the  like  first  cause.  With  Thalaba  I  must 
make  sure  work  and  speedy,  for  abroad  I  musf 
go.  Complaints  of  immediate  danger  I  have 
none,  but  increased  and  increasing  nervous  af* 
fections  threaten  much  remote.  I  have  rushes 
of  feeling  nightly,  like  fainting  or  death,  and  in- 
duced, I  believe,  wholly  by  the  dread  of  them. 
Even  by  day  they  menace  me,  and  an  effort  of 

mind  b  required  to  dispel  them So  I  mwt 

go,  and  I  trill  go.  Now,  then,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Some  progress  is  made  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Thalaba;  my  notes  are  ready  for  the 
whole — at  least  there  is  only  the  trouble  of  ar- 
ranging and  seasoning  them.  If  the  beurgain 
were  made,  it  would  be  time  to  think  of  begin- 
ning to  print,  for  the  preliminaries  are  usually 
full  of  delays,  and  time  with  me  is  of  importance. 
I  must  have  the  sununer  to  travel  in,  and  ought 
to  be  in  Grermany  by  the  beginning  of  June. 
Treat,  therefore,  with  Longman,  or  any  man, 
for  me. 
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H  was  with  the  conyiotion  th«t  it  wts  a  vain 
wish,  but  it  is  a  very  earnest  one.  Together 
we  inight  do  so  muoh ;  and  we  oould  leave  the 
vromen  for  excursions — now  into  Hungary,  now 
into  Poland,  and  see  the  Turks.  Zounds  1  who 
knows  but,  like  Sir  John  MaundeyiUe,  we  might 
have  gone  where  the  devil^s  head  is  always  above 
ground !  Go  I  must,  but  it  would  be  a  great  sat- 
biaction  to  have  a  ecnnpanion 

^^  But  Lessing^s  life-— and  I  half  wish  he  had* 
never  lived — how  long  after  the  first  of  April 
(an  ominous  day)  will  that  conftne  you  ?  Or,  if 
rou  come  here  to  do  it,  can  not  I  raise  mortar  and 
carry  brieks  to  the  edifice  ?  .  .  .  .  For  Stuart  I 
mtust  make  out  another  quarter.  I  have  huge 
drains,  like  the  Pontic  marshes-^-a'  leech  hanging 
on  every  limb 

*^  God  bless  you. 

"Yours,         R.  SouTHjY." 

7b  a,  C.  B^fordy  Esq, 

"Bristol,  Jib.  1,1800. 

"  We  shall  be  very  gM  to  see  you,  my  dear 
GroBveoor,  if  you  can  oome.  There  is  a  bed  in 
the  house,  and  I  am  of  necessity  an  idle  man, 
and  can  show  you  all  things  worth  seeing,  and 
get  you  a  dose  of  the  beatifying  gas,  which  is  a 
pleasure  worth  the  labor  of  a  longer  journey.  .  . 

*^  I  have  often  thought  of  the  Chancery  line. 
....  did  not  seem  to  like  it :  he  is  am- 
bitions for  me,  and  perhaps  hardly  understands 
how  utterly  I  am  without  that  stimulus.  I  shall 
write  to  lum  a  serious  letter  about  it  Do  not 
mppoee  that  I  feel  burdened  or  uneasy ;  all  I  feel 
is,  that  were  I  possessed  of  the  same  income  in 
another  way,  I  would  never  stir  a  finger  to  in- 
crease it  in  a  way  to  which  self-gratification  was 
not  the  immediate  motive,  instead  of  self-interest. 
It  is  enough  for  all  my  wants,  and  just  leaves 
motive  enough  not  to  be  idle,  that  I  may  have  to 
•pare  for  my  relatives.  This,  Groevenor,  I  do 
Icel ;  practically  I  know  my  own  wants,  and  can 
therefore  speculate  upon  tl^m  securely. 

"  Come  to  Bristol,  I  pray  and  beseech  yoQ. 
Winter  as  it  is,  I  can  show  yon  some  fine  scenes 
and  some  pleasant  people.  You  shall  see  Davy, 
the  young  chemist,  the  young  every  thing,  the 
man  least  ostentatious,  of  first  talent  that  I  have 
erer  known ;  and  you  may  e3q>erimentalize,  if 
yo«  like,  and  arrange  my  Anthology  papers, 
and  be  as  boyish  as  your  heart  can  wish  .... 
and  I  can  give  you  Laver  for  sapper.  O  rare 
Laver!  .... 

"PerlMips  the  ck)sest  friendships  will  be  found 
among  men  of  inferior  intellect,  for  such  most 
completely  accord  with  each  other.  There  is 
scarcely  any  man  with  whom  the  whole  of  my 
being  comes  in  contact ;  and  thus  with  difierent 
peo^  I  exist  another  and  yet  the  same.     With 

\,  for  instance,  the  scbod-boy  feelings  re-| 

vive ;  I  have  no  other  associations  in  common 
with  him.  With  some  I  am  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual agent ;  with  others  I  partake  the  daily 
and  hourly  occurrences  of  life.  You  and  I,  when 
we  would  see  alike,  must  put  on  younger  spec- 
tacles.    Whatever  is  most  important  in  society, 


appears  to  us  under  difierent  pCMAU  of  view.  The 
man  in  Xenophon  blundered  when  he  said  he  had 
two  souls — my  life  for  it  he  had  twenty  I  God 
bless  you. 

"  Yours  afieetionately, 

"  Roteax  SouTHXT." 

To  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

*'  Mt  dkax  Colkridok, 

"  I  have  thought  much,  and  talked  much,  and 
advised  muoh  aUmt  Thalaba,  and  will  endeavor 
to  travel  without  publishing  it ;  because  1  am  in 
no  mood  for  running  races,  and  because  I  like 
what  is  done  to  be  dene  so  vrell,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  let  it  go  raggedly  into  the  world.  Six 
books  are  written,  and  the  two  first  have  under- 
gone their  first  correction. 

^^  I  have  the  whim  of  making  aDarwinish  note 
at  the  close  of  the  poem,  upon  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  our  globe  by  the  destruction  of  the  Dom 
Daniel.  Imprimis,  the  sudden  foiling  in  of  the 
sea's  roots  necessarily  made  the  maelstrom ;  then 
the  cold  of  the  north  is  accounted  for  by  the 
water  that  rushed  into  the  caverns  putting  out  a 
great  part  of  the  central  fire;  the  sudden  gen- 
eration of  steam  shattered  the  southern  and  south- 
east continents  into  archipelagos  of  islands  •,  also 
the  boiling  spring  of  Geyser  has  its  source  here 
—who  knows  what  it  did  not  occasioB ! 

^  Thomas  Wedgewood  has  obtained  a  pass- 
port to  go  to  France.  I  shall  attempt  to  do  the 
same,  but  am  not  very  anxious  for  success,  as 
Italy  seems  certainly  accessible,  or  at  least  Trieste 
is.  Istt^Mttetfifpostt^^thatyoucango?  Surely 
a  life  of  Lessing  may  be  as  well  written  in  Ger- 
many as  in  England,  and  little  time  lost.  I  shall 
be  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you  please :  we  diould 
just  make  a  carriage-foil,  and  you  and  I  would 
often  make  plenty  of  room  by  walking.  You 
can  not  begin  Lessing  before  May,  and  you  al- 
low yourself  ten  months  for  the  work.  Well,  we 
will  be  in  Germany  before  June.  At  the  towns 
where  we  make  a  halt  of  any  time,  something 
may  be  done,  and  the  actual  traveling  will  not 
oonsume  more  than  two  months;  thus  three 
months  only  will  be  lost,  and  it  is  worth  this 
price :  we  can  return  through  Franoe,  and,  in 
the  interim,  Italy  offers  a  sooiety  almost  as  in- 
teresting. Duppa  will  fortify  me  with  all  nee- 
easary  directions  for  traveling,  &c. ;  and  Moaas* 
will  be  a  very  mock-bird  as  to  languages :  he 
shall  talk  German  with  you  and  me,  Italian  with 
the  servants,  and  English  with  his  mother  and 
aunt;  so  the  young  Israelite  will  become  learned 
without  knowing  how. 

Beddoes  advertised,  at  least  six  weeks  ago^  cer- 
tain cases  of  consumption  treated  in  a  cow-house, 
and  the  press  has  been  standing  till  now  in  ex- 
pectation of — what  think  you?  only  waiting  till 
the  patients  be  cured  1  This  is  beginning  to 
print  a  book  sooner  than  even  I  should  venture. 
Davy  is  in  the  high  career  of  experience,  and 

*  This  appellation  wu  given  to  Hartley  C^kridf  ia 
hif  tidnncj  «ul  chOdhood. 
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will  soon  new-christen  (if  the  word  be  a  chem< 
ical  one)  the  calumniated  azote.  They  have  a 
new  palsied  patient,  a  complete  case,  certainly 
recovering  by  the  use  of  the  beatifying  gas. 

**  Perhaps,  when  yon  are  at  a  pinch  for  a  par- 
agraph,* you  may  manufacture  an  anti-minis- 
terial one  out  of  this  passage  in  Bacon^s  Es- 
says : 

"  *  Tou  shall  see  a  hold  fellow  many  times  do  Mo- 
hammed's miracle.  Mohanuned  made  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and 
from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  ob- 
servers of  his  law.  The  people  assembled  -,  Mo- 
hammed called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and 
again,  and  when  the  hill  stood  still,  he  was  never 
a  bit  abashed,  but  said,  If  the  hill  will  not  come 
to  Mohammed,  Mohammed  will  go  to  the  hill. 
So  these  men,  when  they  have  promised  g^reat 
matters  and  failed  most  shamefully,  yet  (if  they 
have  the  perfection  of  boldnest)  they  will  but 
alight  it  over,  make  a  tume,  and  no  more 
adoe.' 

'*  I  am  glad  I  copied  the  passage,  for  in  so  do- 
ing I  have  found  how  to  niake  this  a  fine  inci- 
dent in  the  poem.t 

"  Maracci's  Refutation  of  the  Koran,  or,  rather, 
his  preliminaries  to  it,  have  afforded  me  much 
amusement  and  much  matter.  I  am  qualified 
in  doctrinals  to  be  a  mufU.  The  old  father 
groups  together  all  the  Mohammedan  miracles  : 
some,  he  sa3rs,  are  nonsense;  some  be  calls 
lies ;  some  are  true,  but  then  the  devil  did  them ; 
but  there  is  one  that  tickled  his  fancy,  and  he 
says  it  must  be  true  of  some  Christian  saint  and 
so  stolen  by  the  Turks.  After  this  he  gives,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a  specimen  of  Christian  mira- 
cles, and  chooses  out  St.  Jannarius's  blood  and 
Uie  Chattel  of  Loretto !     Grod  bless  you. 

"  Robert  Southey." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  during  my 
father's  residence  at  Burton,  in  Hampshire,  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rickman,  at 
that  time  residing  there.  This  had  soon  ripen- 
ed into  an  intimacy,  and  a  friendship  and  cor- 
respondence had  now  commenced  which  con- 
tinued through  life,  Mr.  Rickman  being  not  only, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  well  names  him,  "  the 
sturdiest  of  jovial  companions,"!  and,  as  Charles 
Lamb  equally  well  de^ribes  him,  '^fullest  of 
matter  with  least  verbosity,"  but  also  a  man  of 
vast  and  varied  practical  knowledge  upon  almost 
all  subjects,  of  the  kindest  heart,  and  unwearied 
in  offices  of  friendship. 

Two  men  more  different  in  most  respects  than 
Mr.  Rickman  and  my  father  could  hardly  be 
found — and  vet  the  points  of  ajjreement  proved 


ing  questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  Rickman  had, 
however,  been  cast  in  somewhat  the  rougher 
mold  of  the  two,  and  was  made  of  "sterner 
stuff,"  and  consequently  S3rmpathized  less  with 
his  friend  in  his  "poetic  fancies"  than  on  other 
subjects;  and,  in  now  writing  to  urge  him  to 
take  up  a  subject  In  which  he  had  alwajrs  feh 
much  interested,  he  commences  by  a  recom- 
mendation which  was  acted  upon  fully  to  his 
satisfaction  in  alter  years.  I  quote  the  greatei 
part  of  this  letter,  that  the  reply  to  It  may  b« 
the  better  understood  : 

"Poetry  has  its  use  and  its  place,  and,  Kke 
some  human  superfluities,  we  should  feel  awk- 
ward without  it;  but  when  I  have  sometimes 
considered,  with  some  surprise,  the  facility  with 
which  you  compose  verse,  I  have  always  wish- 
ed to  see  that  facility  exerted  to  more  useful  pur- 
pose. The  objects  I  prc^se  for  your  investiga- 
tion are,  therefore,  the  employment  and  conse- 
quent amelioration  of  woman-kind,  the  conse- 
quences on  the  welfare  of  society,  and  some  il-- 
lustration  of  the  possibility  of  these  things.  You 
think  it  too  good  an  alteration  to  be  expected — 
and  so  do  I,  from  virtue ;  but  if  the  vanity  of 
any  leading  women  could  be  interested,  it  might 
become /a«AKma6/e  to  promote  certain  establish- 
ments for  this  purpose,  and  then  it  might  go 
down.  Besides,  the  glory  of  the  proposal  will 
remain ;  and  if  Mary  Woolstonecroft  had  lived, 
she  would  have  recommended  something  like 
this  to  the  world.  Magnis  tamen  excidit  autii  I 
Are  you  aware  that  female /roierwitic*  exist  (or 
did  exist)  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  called  Beguinages  ?  Employment 
enough  would  be  found  for  females:  I  would 
take  upon  me  to  furnish  you  with  an  ample  list. 
Any  dry  deductions  on  the  head  of  political 
economy  which  might  occur,  I  would  also  at- 
tempt in  the  service.  This  is  my  favorite  study, 
and  nothing  could  there  operate  more  beneficial- 
ly than  an  increased  utility  of  the  fair  half  of  our 
species.  You  like  women  better  than  I  do,  there- 
fore I  think  it  likely  that  you  may  take  as  much 
trouble  to  benefit  the  sex,  as  I  to  benefit  the 
community  by  their  means.  For  all  this,  I  have 
been  in  love  these  ten  years 

"  How  do  you  and  Bonaparte  agree  at  pra«- 
ent?  I  never  liked  the  Corsioan,  and  now  be 
has  given  me  new  ofiense  by  his  absurd  misno- 
mers, which  go  to  confound  all  the  fixpd  ideas 
of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  Senate 

"  I  begin  to  be  almost  tired  of  staying  in  this 
obscure  phioe  so  long ;  I  imagine  I  was  bom  for 
better  purposes  than  to  vegetate  at  Christ  Church. 
....  I  long  to  see  you  in  prose ;  I  think  your 
conscience  would  keep  vou  careful,  and  your 
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To  Jolm  Rickman,  Esq.    \ 

'*BrUto),Jui.9,180a 

"  The  subject  of  your  letter  is  importaot.  I 
had  considered  it  cursorily,  for  my  mind  has  been 
more  occupied  by  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  diflerent  state  of  society  than  by  plans  for  im- 
proving the  present.  To  my  undertaking  the 
work  you  propose,  I  wish  there  were  no  dMta- 
des,  bat  a  very  important  one  exists  in  the  na- 
ture of  my  ovni  powers.  The  compositions  in 
which  I  have  indulged  have  encouraged  rapidity 
of  feeling,  a  sudden  ccmibination  of  ideas,  but 
^y  have  been  unfavorable  to  regular  deduction 
and  methodical  arrangement.  Another  objec- 
tion arises  from  my  present  plans How- 
ever, I  am  impressed  by  your  letter,  and  should 
much  like  to  talk  with  you  upon  the  subject,  and 
map  out  the  country  before  us.  Have  you  not 
leisure  for  a  visit  to  Bristol  ?  .  .  . 

"  Poetry  does  not  wholly  engross  my  attention ; 
the  history  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  design  to  bestow  much 
labor,  and  in  which  much  useful  matter  may  be 
conveyed.  But  poetry  is  my  province,  and  at 
present  no  unimportant  one;  it  makes  its  way 
where  weightier  books  would  not  penetrate,  and 
becomes  a  good  mental  manure. 

"  1  shall  be  selfishly  sorry  if  you  leave  Christ 
Church :  the  prospect  of  having  you  my  neighbor 
considerably  influenced  me  in  taking  the  Burton 
House.  However,  if  I  recover  my  health,  Lon- 
don must  be  my  place  of  residence;  and  you 
probably  will  be  drawn  into  that  great  vortex — 
a  i^ace  which  yon  and  I  see  with  widely  differ- 
ent eyes.  Much  as  I  enjoy  society,  rather  than 
porchase  it  by  residing  in  that  huge  denatural- 
ized city,  I  would  prefer  dwelling  on  Poole  Heath. 
Bristol  allows  of  country  enjoyments  and  magnif- 
icent scenery,  and  an  open  sky  view,  for  in  Lon- 
don you  neither  see  earth,  air,  nor  water,  undis- 
guised. AVe  have  men  of  talent  here  also,  but 
they  are  not  gregarious — at  least  not  regularly 
to  as  in  Norwich  and  London.  I  mingle  among 
thorn,  and  am  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Davy, 
by  far  the  first  in  intellect :  with  bun  you  would 

be  much  pleased Certainly  this  place  has 

in  my  memory  greatly  advanced ;  ten  years  ago, 
Bristol  man  was  synonymous  with  Boeotian  in 
Greece,  and  now  we  are  before  any  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns. 

"  The  Corsican  has  offended  me,  and  even  lus 
turning  out  the  Mamelukes  will  not  atone  for  his 
rascally  constitution.  The  French  are  children, 
with  the  phjTsical  force  of  men ;  unworthy,  and 


the  only  men.  Bonaparte  has  made  nee  Anti- 
Gallican;  and  I  remember  Alfred,  and  the  two 
Bacons,  and  Hartley,  and  Milton,  and  Shakes- 
peare, with  more  patriotic  pride  than  ever. 

**  The  Beguines  I  had  looked  upon  as  a  relig- 
ious establishment,  and  the  only  good  one  of  its 
kind.  When  my  brother  was  a  prisoner  at  Brest, 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  attended  by  nuns,  and 
these  women  had  made  themselves  greatly  belov- 
ed and  respected.  I  think  they  had  >een  regu- 
larly professed,  and  were  not  of  the  lay  order; 
I  think  I  see  the  whole  importance  of  your  spec- 
ulation. Mary  Woolstonecroft  was  but  begin- 
ning to  reason  when  she  died ;  her  volume  is  more 
feeling,  and  its  only  possible  effect  to  awaken  a 
few  female  minds  more  excitable  than  the  com- 
mon run.  The  one  you  propose  would  go  on 
different  gprounds  and  enter  into  detail :  the  more 
my  mind  dwells  upon  it,  the  stronger  interest  it 
takes ;  I  could  work  under  your  directions,  and 
would  work  willingly  at  least,  if  not  well.  Come, 
I  pray  you,  to  Bristol ;  talk  over  the  plan,  and  map 
it  out,  and  methodize  my  rambling  intellect.  I 
will  submit  to  any  drilling  that  shall  discipline  it 

to  good  purpose Farewell. 

"  Yours,  with  respect  and  esteem, 

^'Robert  Southey." 

The  two  following  months  were  passed  in  lodg- 
ings at  Bristol,  in  a  veiry  unsettled  state  as  to  his 
future  movements.  Meantime  he  wa^  engaged 
in  editing  another  volume  of  the  Annual  Anthol- 
ogy, in  pursuing  the  compositixm  of  Thalaba  with 
unabated  ardor,  and  in  making  various  attempts 
in  English  hexameters.  In  this  measure  he  had 
contemplated  a  ^^  long  and  important  poem,"  Mo- 
hammed the  subject,  of  the  plan  of  which  he  thus 
speaks  at  this  time  in  one  of  his  published  letters 
to  Mr.  William  Taylor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a 
portion  for  his  criticism :  '*  From  Coleridge  I  am 
promised  the  half,  and  we  divided  the  book  ac- 
cording as  the  subject  suited  us ;  but  I  expect  to 
have  nearly  the  whole  work !  His  ardor  is  not 
lasting,  and  the  only  inconvenience  that  his  der- 
eliction can  occasion  will  be  that  I  shall  write 
the  poem  in  fragments,  and  have  to  seam  them 
together  at  the  last.  The  action  ends  with  the 
capture  of  Mecca;  the  mob  of  his  wives  are  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  only  Mary,  the  Egyptian,  in- 
troduced. Ali  is  of  course  ray  hero ;  and  if  you 
will  recollect  the  prominent  characters  of  Omar, 
and  Abubeker,  and  Hamza,  you  will  see  variety 
enough.  Among  the  Koreish  are  Amrou  and 
Caled.    From  Maracci's  curious  prolegomena  to 
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written,  which  maj  be  fomid  in  the  laiat  edition 
of  the  Poems. 

Mj  father^s  heahh  still  oontinoing  in  a  most 
nnsatisfiBUJtory  state,  and  change  of  climate  being 
both  the  prescription  of  his  physician  (Dr.  Bed- 
does)  and  the  remedy  in  which  he  had  himself 
the  greatest  faith,  he  was  yery  desiroos  of  again 
Tisiting  Lisbon,  and  had  written  to  his  ancle  on 
the  snbject,  whose  residence  there,  and  his  own 
desire  to  collect  materials  for  a  History  of  Por- 
tugal, combined  to  fix  his  choice.  To  thiv,  as 
well  as  to  other  subjects  of  interest,  he  allodes 
in  the  following  letter. 

2b  John  May,  Etq. 

«*Feb.l8>180a 
"  Mt  dbae  Fedehi), 
"  Toer  last  letter  entered  into  an  interesting 
mibjeet.  A  young  man  entering  iato  the  world 
is  exposed  to  honriy  danger — and  what  more 
important  than  to  discover  the  best  preservative  ? 
To  have  a  friend  dear  enoogh,  and  respectable 
enough,  to  hold  the  place  of  a  confessor,  would 
assuredly  be  the  best ;  and  if  the  office  of  con- 
fessor could  always  be  well  filled,  I  would  give 
up  half  the  Reformation  to  restore  it.  In  my 
moments  of  reverie  I  have  sometimes  imagined 
mjTself  such  a  character — the  obscure  instrument 
in  pnxBoting  virtue  and  happiness ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  more  evil  than  good  results  from  the 
power  being,  like  other  power,  often  in  improper 
hands.  I  ^ve  wandered  from  the  subject.  It 
ii  not  likely  I  shall  ever  gain  the  confidence  of 
my  brothers  to  the  desired  extent.  Whatever 
affection  they  may  feel  for  me,  a  sort  of  fear  is 
mixed  with  it ;  I  am  more  the  object  of  their 
esteem  than  love :  there  has  been  no  equality  be- 
tween us ;  we  have  been  rarely  domestioated  to- 
gether, and  when  that  has  been  the  case,  they 
have  been  accustomed,  if  they  were  faulty,  to 
understand  my  silent  disapprobation.*  No  ; 
—  will  never  intrust  his  feelings  to  me ;  and 
as  to  precepts  of  warning,  indeed,  I  doubt  their 
propriety;  I  doubt  lest,  from  the  strange  per- 
verdng  power  of  the  mind,  they  should  be  made 
to  minister  to  temptation.  Indirect  admonition, 
I  example — are  not  these  better  means?  Feel- 
I  ings  almost  romantically  refined  were  my  pres- 
f  ervation,  and  with  these  I  amalgamated  after- 
vrard  an  almost  stoical  morality.  *  * 

^'  My  health  fluctuates,  and  the  necessity  of 
changing  climate  is  sadly  and  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, lest,  though  my  disease  should  prove  of 


ment.  It  would  highly  gratify  me  to  see  my 
uncle,  and  I  have  associations  vrith  Lisbon  that 
give  me  a  friendship  for  the  place — recollect- 
ed feelings  and  hopes,  pleasures  and  anxieties 
-^fth  now  mellowed  into  remembrances  that  en- 
dear the  associated  scenes.  But  that  my  uncle 
should  approve— 4hat  is,  perhaps,  little  probable  \ 
a  few  weeks  will  decide ;  and  if  I  do  not  go  to 
Portugal,  I  have  no  ohoioe  but  Italy,  for  Madeira 
is  a  prison,  and  the  vojrage  to  the  West  Indies 
of  a  terrifying  length.  This  detestable  war !  if 
they  would  ooAke  peace  upon  motives  as  light  as 
they  made  war,  there  would  be  eanse  enough, 
bec»Mise  I  want  to  eroas  from  Dover  to  Calais :  it 
would  save  me  some  sea^aiekDeBs,  and  the  wealth 
and  blood  of  the  nation  into  the  bargain. 

'^  I  have  busied  myself  in  idleaess  already  in 
the  History  of  Portugal,  and  tlM  interest  whieh 
I  take  in  this  employment  will  rmke  me  visit  the 
field  of  Ourique,  and  the  banks  of  Mondeyo,  and 
the  grave  of  Inez.  The  Indian  transactions  are 
too  much  for  an  episode,  and  must  be  sepanrte- 
ly  related.  The  manners  and  literatiure  of  the 
country  should  accompany  the  chronological  or- 
der of  events.  I  should  disturb  the  spiders  of 
the  Neoessidades,  and  leave  no  oonvent  library 
unransacked.  Should  Italy  be  my  destination, 
no  definite  object  of  research  presents  itself:  the 
literature  of  that  country  Is  too  vast  a  field  to  be 
harvested  by  one  laborer ;  the  history  split  into 
fifty  channels ;  the  petty  broils  of  petty  states 
infinitely  perplexed,  infinitely  insignificant. 

"You  have  heard  ne  mention  Rickman  m 
one  whose  society  was  my  great  motive  for  tak- 
ing the  cottage  at  Burton.  He  is  coming  to 
Bristol  to  assist  me  in  an  undertaking  vriiich  he 
proposed  and  pressed  upon  me — an  essay  upon 
the  state  of  women  in  society,  and  its  possible 
amelioration  by  means,  at  first,  of  institatioDS 
similar  to  the  Flemish  beguinages.  Tou  will 
feel  an  interest  in  this  subject.  I  shall  be  little 
more  than  mason  in  diis  business,  under  the  mas- 
ter architect.  Rickman  is  a  man  of  unconuaon 
talents  and  knowledge,  and  political  economy 
has  been  his  favorite  study :  all  calculations  and 
&ots  requiring  this  knowledge  he  will  execute. 
The  part  intended  to  impress  upon  the  reader 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  evil  which  he  sees 
enforced,  will  be  mine,  for  Rickman  would  write 
too  strictly  and  too  closely  for  the  public  taste. 
Tou  probably  know  the  nature  of  the  beguinages  : 
they  were  female  fraternities,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  engaged  in  some  useful  employments, 
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Do  not  misonderetatid  me  as  tBserting  this  to  be 
<he  sde  oaiue,  but  it  b  the  most  frequent  one. 
A  i^stem  of  coloois&tioD,  that  should  offer  an 
«ytlet  for  the  superfluo^js  activitj  of  the  ooontrj, 
would  convert  this  into  a  cause  of  general  good ; 
and  the  blessings  of  civilization  might  be  extend- 
ed over  the  deserts  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  nuin, 
oooup7  80  great  a  part  of  the  world  !  Assured- 
ly, povertj  and  the  dread  of  poverty  are  the  great 
aonroee  of  guilt.  .  .  .  •  That  oountry  can  not  be 
well  regulated  where  marriage  is  imprudence, 
where  children  are  a  burden  and  a  misfortime. 
A  very,  very  small  portion  of  this  evil  our  plan, 
if  established,  will  remove ;  but  of  great  magni- 
tude if  separately  considered.  I  am  not  very 
aanguine  in  my  expeotations  of  sueoest*,  but  I 
wiB  do  my  beet  in  examining  the  evil  and  pro- 
pQABg  a  remedy.  God  bless  you  I 
^'  Yours  affectionately, 

'^ROBEBT  SoUTHEY." 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month  a  letter 
finom  his  uncle  reached  him,  cordiaOy  approving 
«f  his  vnsh  to  try  the  effect  of  Lubon  air,  and 
uging  him  to  leave  Enghuul  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hk  arrangements  were  quickly  completed,  and 
in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge  he  pro- 
vides against  all  poasiUe  contingencies : 

lb  8.  T,  Cohridge,  Etq. 

"Bri0lol.AprQ  1,1860. 
**  Mt  dear  CounuDOB, 

'*  The  day  of  onr  defnrtiire  in  now  definitely 
fixed.  We  leave  Bristol  next  week,  on  Thurs- 
day. I  do  not  wish  to  see  jtou  before  we  go ; 
the  time  is  too  short,  and,  moreover,  the  company 
if  a  friend  who  is  soon  to  be  left  for  a  long  ah- 
aeaoe  is  not  desirable.  A  few  words  upon  busi- 
•eM.  For  the  Third  Anthology  Davy  and  Dan- 
vera  will  be  my  delegates:  should  you  be  in 
Bristol,  of  course  the  plenipotentiaryship  is  vest- 
ad  in  you.  The  Chatterton  subscription  will  not 
fiH  in  less  than  twelve  months :  if  illness  or  aught 
more  cogent  detain  me  beyond  that  period,  I  pray 
vouto  let  that  doty  devolve  npooyoo;  there  will 
be  nothing  but  the  task  of  arrangement.  Dan- 
vers  has  a  copy  of  Madoe.  The  written  books 
of  Thalaba  will  be  left  with  Wynn.  A  man, 
when  he  goes  abroad,  should  make  his  will ;  and 
this  is  all  my  wealth :  be  my  exeovtor  in  case  I 
am  summoned  upon  the  gprand  tour  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  do  vnth  them,  and  with  whatever  you 
may  find  of  mine,  what  may  be  meet  advanta- 
geous for  Edith,  for  my  brothers  Henry  and  Ed- 
ward, and  for  my  mother. 

"  There  is  not  much  danger  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  j  my  illness  threaleoslittle,  and  faith  will 
probably  render  the  proposed  remedy  efficacious. 
In  Portugal  I  shall  have  but  little  society ;  with 
^  English  there  I  have  ne  common  feeling. 
Of  course,  I  shall  enjoy  enooigh  leisure  for  all 
my  employments.  My  unole  tats  a  goad  Ifbrar}', 
anid  I  shaU  not  find  retirement  irksome. 

^  Our  summer  will  probably  be  passad  at  Cin- 
tra,  a  place  which  may  be  deemed  a  cool  para- 
dise in  that  climate.     I  do  not  took  forward  to 
I 


any  circumstance  with  so  much  emotion  as  to 
hearing  again  the  brook  which  runs  by  my  un- 
cle's door.  I  never  beheld  a  spot  that  invited  to 
so  deep  tranquillity.  My  purposed  employments 
you  know.  The  History  vnll  be  a  great  and 
serious  work,  and  I  shaU  labor  at  preparing  the 
materials  assiduously.  The  various  journeys 
necessary  in  that  pursuit  will  fill  a  journal,  and 
grow  into  a  saleable  volume.  On  this  I  calcu- 
late :  this  is  a  harvest  virhich  may  be  expected ; 
perhaps,  also,  a  few  mushrooms  may  spring  up. 
"  If  peace  will  permit  me,  I  shall  return  along 
the  south  of  Spain  and  over  the  Pyrenees.  Edith 
little  likes  her  expedition.  She  wants  a  female 
companion;  but  this  can  not  be  had,  and  she 
must  learn  to  be  contented  without  one ;  more- 
over, there  is  at  Lisbon  a  lady  of  her  own  age, 
for  whom  I  have  a  oonsiderable  regard,  and  who 
will  not  be  sorry  to  see  once  more  an  acquaint- 
ance with  more  brains  than  a  calf.  She  will  be 
our  neighbor.  My  unole,  aleo,  is  a  man  for 
whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  affection.  I 
wish  we  were  there :  the  journey  is  troublesome, 
and  the  voyage  shookingly  unpleasant,  from  sick- 
ness and  the  constant  feeUng  of  insecurity ;  how- 
ever, if  we  have  but  mild  weather,  I  shall  not  be 
displeased  at  one  more  lesson  in  sea  scenery. 

"  I  should  witHqgly  have  seen  Moses  again : 
when  I  return  be  will  be  a  new  being,  and  I 
shall  not  find  the  queer  boy  whom  I  have  been 
remembering.  Grod  bless  him  I  We  are  all 
changing :  one  wiriies,  sometimee,  that  God  had 
bestowed  upon  us  something  of  his  immutability. 
Age,  infirmities,  Uunted  feelings,  blunted  intel- 
lect, these  are  but  oomibrtless  expectancies  1  but 
we  shall  be  bojrs  again  in  the  next  vrorld. 

*^  Coleridge,  write  often  to  me.  As  you  must 
pay  English  postage,  write  upon  Urge  paper; 
as  /  must  pay  Portaguese  by  weight,  let  it  be 
thin.  My  direction  need  only  be,  with  die  Rev. 
Herbert  Hill,  Lisbon ;  he  has  taken  a  house  for 
us.  We  shall  thus  govern  ourselves,  and  the 
plea  of  illness  will  guarantee  me  firom  cards, 
and  company,  and  ball-RMMns  I  No !  no  1  I  do 
not  wear  my  old  cocked  hat  again !  it  can  not, 
certainly,  fit  mm  now. 

^'  I  take  with  nw  for  the  voyage  your  poems, 
the  Lyrics,  the  Lyrioat  BaBads,  and  Gebir ;  and, 
except  a  few  books  designed  for  presente,  these 
make  all  my  library.  1  like  Gebir  more  and 
mors.  If  yoa  ever  meet  its  author,  tell  him  I: 
took  it  with  me  on  a  w^'ige. 

''Godblesayov! 

"  yean  afifeetisMtely, 
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MONUMENT   TO   FIELDING TKAl«ABA  FINISHED 

.   LETTEaS    FROM     CINTRA LENT    PLAYS 

WINE LAW3 MONASTIC  SUPERSTITIONS BAD 

ROADS ADVICE  TO  HIS  BROTHER  HENRY  AS  TO 

HIS    STUDIES ^ATTACHMENT    TO    CINTRA ^AC- 

COUNT  OF  MAFRA ;  ITS  CHURCH,  CONVENT,  AND 
LIBRARY PESTILENCE  AT  CADIZ DESCRIP- 
TION OF  CINTRA  ;   SCENERY,  ETC. DIRECTIONS 

FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THALABA PROJECT- 
ED   HISTORY    OF    PORTUGAL EXCURSION     TO 

COSTA FISHERMEN IMAGE     BY    THE    ROAD 

SIDE ^JOURNEY  TO  POMBAL TORRES  VEDRAS, 

ETC. ENGLISH    POLITICS THALABA MADOC 

KEHAMA PROBABLE  INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL 

ACCOUNT    QF    JOURNEY    TO    FARO. 1800, 

1801. 

My  father  had  at  one  time  intended  to  publish 
ft  second  volume  of  "Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal ;''  and,  among  some  fragmentary  prep- 
arations for  these,  I  find  a  description  of  his  em- 
barkation and  voyage,  with  which  the  following 
series  of  letters  may  be  fitly  prefaced.  They  are 
so  complete  in  themselves  as  to  render  any  re- 
marks on  my  part  needless. 

"  My  DEAR  T., 

"  I  parted  from  you  at  Liskeard  with  a  heavy 
heart.  The  thought  of  seeing  you  upon  the  way 
was  a  pleasure  to  look  on  to  when  we  took  our 
departure  from  Bristol ;  but,  having  left  you,  we 
had  taken  leave  of  the  last  friend  before  our  voy- 
age. Falmouth  was  not  a  place  to  exhilarate 
us :  we  were  in  the  room  where  I  met  poor  Lev- 
el on  my  former  journey ;  he  was  the  last  person 
with  whom  I  shook  hands  in  England  as  I  was 
stepping  into  the  boat  to  embark,  and  the  first 
news  on  my  return,  when,  within  three  hours,  I 
expected  to  have  been  welcomed  by  him,  was,  that 
he  was  in  his  grave.  Few  persons  bear  about 
with  them  a  more  continual  feeling  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  its  changes  and  its  chances,  than 
1  do.  Well  I  well  1  I  bear  with  me  the  faith  also, 
that  though  we  should  never  meet  again  in  this 
worjd,  we  shall  all  meet  in  a  better. 

"  Thanks  to  the  zephyrs,  Capt.  Yescombe  was 
yet  in  the  harbor.  I  went  on  board,  chose  our 
berths,  passed  the  custom-house,  and  then  en- 
deavored to  make  poor  Time  as  easy  as  he  oould 
be  upon  the  raok  of  expectation.  Six  days  we 
watched  the  weather-cock,  cuid  sighed  for  north- 
oastems.  I  walked  on  the  beach,  caught  soldier- 
crabs,  and  loitered  to  admire  the  sea-anemones 
in  their  ever-varying  shapes  of  beauty;  read 
Gebir,  and  wrote  half  a  book  of  Thalaba.  There 
was  a  sight  on  the  Monday,  but  the  rain  kept 
me  within  doors :  six  boys  ate  pap  for  a  hat,  and 
six  men  jumped  in  sacks  for  a  similar  prize ;  in 

4l—  ^ : *i - ui^    -.«J  •! 1 * 


we  were  before  the  wind,  and  my  poor  insida, 
being  obliged  to  shift  every  moment  with  the 
center  of  gravity,  was  soon  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. There  is  a  pleasure  in  extracting  mat- 
ter of  jest  from  discomfort  and  bodily  pain ;  a 
wholesome  habit  if  it  extends  no  further,  but  a 
deadly  one  if  it  be  encouraged  when  the  heart  is 
sore.  I  lay  in  my  berth,  which  always  reminded 
me  of  a  coffin  whenever  I  got  into  it,  and,  when 
any  one  come  near  me  with  inquiries,  uttered 
some  quaint  phrase  or  crooked  pun  in  answer, 
and  grunted  in  unison  with  the  intestinal  gnun- 
bling  which  might  have  answered  for  me.  * 
******  We  saw  the 
Berlings*  on  Tuesday  night;  on  Wednesday, 
Edith  and  I  went  on  deck  at  five  o'clock :  we 
were  off  the  rock,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  rest 
upon  it  for  a  moment  as  he  rose  behind.  Mafra 
was  visible ;  presently  we  began  to  distinguish 
the  heights  of  Cintra  and  the  Penha  Convent. 
The  ^ind  blew  fresh,  and  we  were  near  enough 
the  shore  to  see  the  silver^ dust  of  the  breakers, 
and  the  spa-birds  sporting  over  them  in  flocks'. 
A  pilot-boat  came  oflf  to  us :  its  great  sail  seemed 
to  be  as  unmanageable  as  an  umbrella  in  a  storm ; 
sometimes  it  was  dipped  half  over  in  the  water, 
and  it  flapped  all  ways,  like  a  woman's  petticoat 
in  a  high  wind.  We  passed  the  church  and  light- 
house of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Guiat,  the  Convent 
of  St.  Antonio  with  a  few  trees  behind  it,  and  the 
town  of  Casoaes.  Houses  were  now  scattered  in 
clusters  all  along  the  shore.  The  want  of  trees 
in  the  landscape  was  scarcely  perceived,  so  de- 
lightful was  the  sight  of  land,  and  so  cheerful 
docs  every  thing  look  under  a  southern  sun. 

"  Our  fellow-traveler  was  much  amused  by  the 
numerous  wind-mills  which  stood  in  regiments 
upon  all  the  hills.  A  hirge  building  he  supposed 
to  he  an  inn,  and  could  see  the  sign  and  the  great 


*  Some  rockfl  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
t  I  find  aonie  yersea  upon  this  lighthouse,  tranalatad 
from  Vieira  the  painter,  which  were  intended  to  go  in  a 
note  to ihia letter: 

"  Now  was  the  time,  when  {n  the  skies, 

Night  should  have  shown  her  starrv  eyes ; 

But  those  bright  orbs  aboTe  were  sbroudedt 

And  heaven  was  dark  and  over -clouded. 

And  now  the  beacon  we  e^ied, 

Our  blessed  Lady  of  the  Guide ; 

And  there,  propitious,  rose  her  ligh^ 

The  neTcrnHlne  star  of  night 

The  seaman,  on  bis  weanr  way. 

Beholds  with  joy  that  saving  ray« 

And  steers  his  Teasel  from  afar, 

In  safety  o'er  the  dangerous  bar. 

A  holy  impulse  of  dehsht 

Poseess'd  us  at  that  well-known  eight; 

And,  in  one  feeling  all  allied. 

We  blessed  Our  Lady  of  the  Guide. 

'  Star  of  the  sea,  all  hail !'  we  sung, 

And  praised  her  with  one  heart  and  tongue; 

And,  on  the  dark  and  silent  sea, 

Chanted  Our  Lady's  Litany." 

From  a  Utter  to  LieuL  Southed,  July  II,  1806. 
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gatewftjT  A>r  tbe  stage-coaches :  the  glass  enabled 
him  19  find  out  that  it  was  a  convent  door,  with 
«  oro»  before  it.  An  absence  of  four  years  had 
freshened  every  object  to  my  own  sight,  and  per- 
haps there  is  even  a  greater  delight  in  recollect- 
ing these  things  than  in  first  beholding  them.  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent 
scene  than  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  aftd  the 
gradual  appearance  of  the  beautiful  city  upon  its 
banks. 

^  The  Portuguese  say  of  their  capital, 

*  Quern  na»  ka  visto  Litboa 
Kmi  ka  vitt0  e^uM  6oa.' 

'  He  who  has  not  seen  Lisbon  has  not  seen  a  fine 
thing.' 

**  It  is  indeed  a  sight,  exceeding  all  it  has  eter 
been  ray  fortune  to  behold  in  b^nty,  and  rich- 
ness, and^grandeur :  Convents  and  ^biintas,  gray 
olive-yards,  green  orange-groves,  and  greener 
vineyards  j  the  shore  more  populous  every  mo- 
ment as  we  advanced,  and  finer  buildings  open- 
ing upon  us ;  the  river,  bright  as  the  blue  sky 
which  illuminated  it,  swarming  with  boats  of  ev- 
ery size  and  shape,  with  sails  of  every  imagina- 
ble variety ;  innumerable  ships  riding  at  anchor 
Itf  as  the  eye  eould  reach,  and  the  city  extend- 
ing along  the  shore,  and  covering  the  hills  to  the 
furthest  point  of  sight." 

To  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

"Lisbon,  May-day,  1900. 
"  Here,  then,  we  are,  thank  God !  alive,  and 
recovering  from  dreadful  sickness.  I  never  suf- 
fered so  much  at  sea,  and  Edith  was  worse  than 
I  was.  We  scarcely  ate  or  slept  at  all ;  but  the 
passage  was  very  fine  and  short ;  five  days  and 
a  half  brought  us  to  our  port,  with  light  winds 
the  whole  of  the  way.  The  way  was  not,  how- 
efver,  without  alarm.  On  Monday  morning,  be- 
tween five  and  six,  the  captain  was  awakened 
with  tidings  that  a  cutter  was  bearing  down  upon 
us,  with  English  colors,  indeed,  but  apparently 
a  French  vessel ;  we  made  a  signal,  which  vma 
not  answered ;  we  fired  a  gun,  she  did  the  same, 
and  preparations  were  nuide  for  action.  We  had 
another  Lisbon  packet  in  company,  mounting  six 
guns ;  our  own  force  vms  ten ;  the  cutter  was  a 
match,  and  more,  for  both,  but  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  taken.  You  may  imagine  Edith's  ter- 
ror, awakened  on  a  sick  bed— <listnrbed  I  should 
have  said — with  these  tidings !  The  captain  adi- 
vised  me  to  surround  her  with  mattresses  in  the 
cabin ;  but  ^e  would  not  believe  herself  in  safe- 
ty there,  and  I  lodged  her  in  the  eock-pit,  and 
took  my  station  on  the  quarter-deck  with  a  mus- 
ket. How  I  felt  I  can  hardly  tell ;  the  hurry  of 
the  scene,  the  sight  of  grape-shot,  bar-shot,  and 
other  ingenious  implements  of  this  sort,  made  an 

undbtingnishable  mixture  of  feelings The 

cutter  bore  dovm  between  us.  I  saw  the  smoke 
from  her  matches,  we  were  so  near,  and  not  a 
man  on  board  had  the  least  idea  but  that  an  im- 
mediate action  was  to  take  place.  -We  hailed 
her  -J  she  answered  in  broken  English,  and  pass- 
ed on.  'Tis  over  I  cried  somebmly.  Not  yet ! 
Mid  the  captain  J  and  we  expected  she  was  com- 


ing round  as  about  to  attack  our  comrade  vessel. 
She  was  English,  however,  manned  chiefly  from 
Guernsey,  and  this  explained  her  Frenchified  lan- 
guage. You  will  easily  imagine  that  my  sensa^ 
tions  at  thtf  ending  of  the  business  wero  very  de- 
finable—one honest,  simple  joy  that  I  was  in  a 
whole  skin  i  I  laid  tbe  musket  in  the  chest  with 
considerable  more  pleasure  than  I  took  it  out.  I 
am  glad  this  took  place ;  it  has  shovm  me  what 
it  is  to  prepare  for  action. 

"  Four  years'  absence  from  Lisbon  have  given 
every  thing  the  varnish  of  novelty,  and  this,  with 
the  revival  of  old  associations,  makes  me  pleased 
with  every  thing.  Poor  Manuel,  too,  is  as  hap- 
py as  man  can  be  to  see  me  once  more ;  here 
he  stands  at  breakfast,  and  talks  of  his  meeting 
me  at  Villa  Franca,  and  what  we  saw  at  this 
place  and  at  that,  and  hopes  that  whenever  I  go 
into  the  country  he  may  go  with  me.  It  even 
amused  me  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the- 
fleas,  who  opened  the  campaign  immediately  ott= 
the  arrival  of  a  foreigner.  We  landed  yesterday 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  took  possession  of 
our  house  the  same  night.  Our  house  is  very 
small,  and  thoroughly  Portuguese ;  little  rooms 
all  doors  and  windows— odd,  but  well  calculated 
for  coolness.  From  one  window  we  have  a  most 
magnificent  view  over  the  river — Almada  Hill," 
and  the  opposite  shore  of  Alentejo,  bounded  by 
hills  about  the  hsdf  mountain  height  of  Malvern. 
*         *         *         *         *         *         • 

"  To-day  is  a  busy  day ;  we  are  arranging 
away  our  things,  and  seeing  visitors :  these  vis- 
its must  all  be  returned ;  there  ends  the  ceremo- 
ny, and  then  I  may  choose  retirement.  I  hurry 
over  my  letters  for  the  sake  of  feeling  at  leisure 
to  begin  my  employments.  The  voyage  depriv- 
ing me  of  all  rest,  and  leaving  me  too  giddy  to 
sleep  well,  will,  with  the  help  of  the  fleas,  break 
me  in  "well  for  eariy  rising.  The  work  before 
me  is  almost  of  terrifying  labor :  folio  after  folio 
to  be  gutted,  for  the  immense  mass  of  collateral 
knowledge  which  is  indispensable  *,  but  I  have 
leisure  and  inclination.' 

*^  Edith,  who  has  been  looking  half  her  time 
out  (rfthe  vrindow,  has  just  seen  *  really  a  decent- 
looking  woman  j'  this  will  show  you  what  cattle 
the  passers-by  must  be.  She  has  found  out  that 
there  are  no  middlo-aged  women  here,  and  iOis 
true ;  like  their  climate,  it  is  only  summer  and 
winter.  Their  heavy  cloaks  of  thick  woolen, 
like  horsemen's  coats  in  England,  amuse  her  in 
this  weather,  as  much  as  her  clear  muslin  would 
amuse  them  in  an  English  winter.  *         • 

"  Thalaba  will  soon  be  finished.  Rickman  is 
my  plenipotentiary  with  the  booksellers  for  thi^: 

Pray  send  me  your  Plays Thalaba  finished, 

all  my  poetry,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  rivulets 
and  ditches,  shall  flow  into  the  great  Madoc  Mis- 
sissippi river.  I  have  with  me  your  volume. 
Lyrical  Ballads,  Bums,  and  Gobir.  Read  Gebir 
again  :  he  grows  upon  me. 

"  My  uncle's  library  is  admirably  stocked  with 
foreign  books My  plan  is  this :  immedi- 
ately to  go  through  the  chronicles  in  order,  and 
then  make  a  skeleton  of  the  nnrratiTc ;  the  tim- 
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Ikiis  put  together,  the  hooM  may  be  furnished  «t 
leisure.  It  will  be  a  great  work,  and  worthy 
of  all  labor. 

**I  am  interrupted  monaentarily  by  viiitors, 
Ulce  fleas  infesting  a  new-comer  1  Edith's  spir- 
its are  mending :  a  handful  of  roses  has  made 
Ver  forgive  the  stink  of  LisboQ,  and  the  green 
pea^,  the  oranges,  &o.,  are  reoonciHng  hdt  to 
9  country  for  which  nature  has  done  so  mueh. 
We  are  transported  into  your  midsummer,  your 
qiost  luxuriant  midsummer  1  Plague  upon  that 
l^eart-stop,  that  has  reminded  me  that  this  is  a 
Toyage  of  prescription  as  well  as  of  pleaanro. 
3ut  I  will  get  well ;  and  you  must  join  ua,  and 
return  with  us  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  some  of 
my  dreams  most  be  fuliiUeKl  1 

'^  God  bless  you  1  Write  to  me,  and  some  long 
letters  j  and  send  me  your  Christabell  and  your 
Three  Graces,  and  fbiish  them  on  purpose  to 
4end  them.  Edith's  love.  I  reach  a  long  arm, 
^d  shake  hands  with  you  across  the  seas. 

"  Yours,  Robert  Southby." 

To  Lie$UefUnU  S<mthey^  HMS.  Belhni^ 
«IJfboii,BU7  8^U00. 

******  * 

"  The  English,  when  strangers  here,  are  ao 
sospicious  of  the  natives  «s  to  be  very  rash  in 
misinterpreting  them.  A  young  onan,  whom  I 
knew,  ftred  at  the  watch  one  night  when  they  ac- 
costed him :  the  ball  passed  through  the  watch- 
man's hat ;  he  was  seised  and  confined,  and  it 
required  interest  and  money  to  excuse  him  for 
what  was  inexcusable.  My  uncle,  walking  one 
night  with  a  midshipman,  was  stopped  by  per- 
jions  bearing  a  young  man  who  had  been  run 
through  the  body  by  a  lieutenant.  They  had 
stopped  him,  seeing  his  companion's  uniform,  but, 
knowing  my  uncle,  saflered  him  to  pasa  after 
telling  the  circumstances.  The  lieutenant  waa 
drunk ;  the  young  man  was  a  gentleman,  who, 
seeing  him  staggering  about  the  streets,  Xock 
liim  by  Uie  arm  to  lead  him  home ;  the  EagUsh- 
man  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  and  rai^ 
^m  throngh. 

"  As  yet,  we  have  not  done  receiving  all  our 
^Msits  of  ceremony.  We  are  goin^  the  first  night 
we  are  at  liberty,  to  the  Pcurtuguese  play.  The 
aoOrt  have  shown  a  strange  caprice  about  the 
Opera :  they  permitted  them  to  have  a  lew  fe- 
<  noiale  singers,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Opera 
•eat  to  Italy  for  more  and  better  ones.  They 
•am^  No !  they  woukl  not  license  any  more ; 
the  present  women  might  act,  but  not  the  new- 


taole  than  art  can  make.  It  lies  like  a  plain  of 
tight  under  the  heaven,  the  trees  and  houses  now 
ficmning  a  dark  and  distinct  foreground,  and  now 
imdistinguishable  in  shade  as  the  moon  moves  oi| 
her  way — Almada  strbtching  its  black  isthmoa 
into  the  viraters,  that  shine  like  midnight  snow. 
....  A  Boagiiifioent  equipage  passed  our  w'm^ 
dow  on  Monday :  it  was  a  nobleman  either  goii^ 
to  be  married  .or  to  court.  The  carriage  waa 
draWn  by  four  horses,  each  covered  with  a  whit* 
netting,  and  crested  with  white  plumes:  they 
were  very  restive — indeed,  but  half  broke  in.  I 
had  seen  them  breaking  in  before,  and  on  theas 
occasions  they  always  fill  the  carriage  with  serv- 
ants to  make  it  heavy,  so  that  their  necks  ahio 
ruh  a  chance  of  being  broken  in.  It  was  Uke 
the  pomp  of  romance.  They  bury  in  covered 
buildings  that  adjoin  the  church :  the  graves  art 
built  in  divisions,  like  tanners'  pits :  you  mi^, 
perhaps,  remember  such  at  Bristol,  at  St.  Paul'q, 
which  I  saw  building.  Quicklime  is  thrown  ia 
with  every  body,  which,  of  course,  is  soon  con- 
sumed; still  the  bones  accumulate,  and  occv 
sionally  these  places  are  cleared  out 

"  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  fishing  at 
Costa,  a  sort  of  wigwam  village  on  the  sand* 
south  of  the  bar.  The  gang  of  fishermen  to  eaoh 
net  is  about  fifty,  all  paid  and  fed  by  the  captain 
regularly — not  according  to  their  success.  Half 
hold  one  end  of  a  rope,  the  other  is  carried  off 
in  the  boat :  the  rope  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
the  net  in  the  middle.  A  high  surf  breaks  on 
the  shorp ;  the  men  then  thrust  off  the  boat,  theoa- 
selves  breast-deep,  and  stooping  under  every 
wave  that  meets  them ;  the  others  row  round  t* 
shore,  and  then  they  all  haul  in.  This  place  19 
about  nine  miles  only  from  Lisbon,  and  yet  crim- 
inals run  away  there  and  are  sale.  Sometime9 
a  magistrate  goes  down,  but  they  always  know 
that  he  is  coming,  and  away  to  the  woods  for  the 
day.  It  is  conunon  to  go  there  from  town,  and 
dine  upon  the  sands.  The  people  are  civil  and 
inofiensive ;  indeed,  generally  so  over  Portugal^ 
except  among  the  boatmen,  who  have  enough 
intecooorse  with  foreigners  te  catch  all  thair 
viees. 

"  Lord  Somerville  went  by  the  last  packet.  I 
did  not  see  him ;  he  would  have  called  one  even- 
ing, but  my  uncle,  knowing  him  pressed  for  time, 
begged  him  to  waive  the  ceremony.  I  have  beaa 
very  industrious,  and  continue  so — ^risc  early,  smd 
never  waste  a  minute.  If  I  am  at  home  with- 
out visitors,  I  go  from  book  to  book ;  and  chaag* 
is  more  relief  than  idleness.    The  American  miA 
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wliioli  I  called  yesterday,  actually  has  a  drain 
nmning  round  one  of  the  sides,  which  empties 

ftB  the  filth  before  the  entrance GoTem- 

Bent  -will  neither  cleanse  the  city  themselves,  nor 
fofier  any  one  else  to  do  it.  An  English  mer- 
dhaHt  applied  lately  for  permission  to  clean  the 
Mreet  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  was  refused. 
This  is  one  of  the  cmioos  absurdities  of  the  P. 
goremment.  An  English  invalid,  who  was  ter- 
ribty  shaken  in  his  carriage  by  the  ragged  pave- 
ment in  his  street,  applied  to  the  proper  officers 
to  allow  him  to  have  it  mended  :  they  would  not 
do  k.     He  was  a  man  of  fortune. 

**  The  filthiest  offices  in  the  plaee  ate  per- 
fctmed  by  negroes.  .  .  .  These  poor  people  were 
brooglrt  as  slaves  into  Portugal,  till  Pombal  pro- 
hibited all  future  importation,  still  leaving  those 
already  in  the  country  slaves,  that  property  might 
M>t  be  invaded.  Once  since,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented that  the  country  wanted  negroes,  and  a 
few  were  imported  in  consequence.  When  they 
have  grown  old  in  service  and  slavery,  the  trick 
of  Portuguese  generosity  is  to  give  them  their 
liberty;  that  is  as  if,  in  England,  a  man,  when 
his  horse  was  grown  old,^  should  turn  him  adrift, 
inatead  of  giving  the  old  animal  the  run  of  his 
park.  Of  course,  black  beggars  are  numerous. 
Gray-headed,  and  with  gray  beards,  they  look 
strangely ;  and  some,  that  have  the  leprosy,  are 
the  most  hideous  objects  imaginable.  The  old 
women  wear  nothing  on  their  heads,  and,  what 
with  their  woolly  hair  and  their  broad  features, 
]ock  sometimes  so  fearfully  ugly  that  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  frequency  of  negresses  in  romance. 
A  priest  in  this  country  sold  Am  own  daughter  by 
a  iiegress.  The  Portuguese  despise  the  negroes, 
and  by  way  of  insult  sneeze  at  them  as  they 
pass :  diis  is  their  strongest  mark  of  contempt. 
Our  phrase,  '  a  fig  for  hko,'  is  explained  by  an 
amulet  in  use  here  against  witchcraft,  called  a 
Jiga :  the  mules  and  asses  wear  it.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  hand  closed,  the  thumb  cocked  out 
between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers.  I  first  saw 
it  mentioned  in  a  curious  poem  by  Vieira,  the 
fiunoos,  and,  indeed,  only  good  Portuguese  paint- 
er. He  had  one  given  hun  when  a  child  to  save 
him  from  an  evil  eye,  for  he  was  in  more  danger 
an  aeocmnt  of  his  being  handsome  and  quick ;  as 
we  say,  a  child  is  too  elever  to  live.  The  *  gift 
af  the  gab'  must  also  be  of  Portuguese  eictrAe- 
tioB :  gaban  is  to  praise,  to  ooax. 

^  No  doubt  this  is  a  regular  government ;  it  is 
•a  old  mooarchy,  and  has  an  EstebUshed  Church. 
0 , .  A  lawyer  in  Enghind  wrote  a  book  to  prere 
tet  oinr  uionarofay  was  absohite  also ;  and  Hughes, 
tfie  elergjrman  at  Clifton,  whom  you  may  have  seen 
it  my  aunt's,  lamented  in  a  pamphl^  that  that 
twful  tribunal,  the  Inquiiitumy  had  rtlaxed  il$ 
mgilamte ;  but  you  may  net  forge  and  murder 
with  impunity.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  (Ten- 
wmMty  well  known  for  some  famous  chemical  ex- 
periments on  the  diamond)  met  an  Irishman  in 
Switzerland  who  had  been  at  Rome.  He  said  it 
was  the  most  laineant  government  in  the  world : 
you  might  kill  a  man  in  the  streets,  and  nobody 
would  take  the  lai$t  notice  of  it.     This  ako  is  a 


laineant  government :  a  man  stabs  his  antago- 
nist, wipes  the  knife  in  his  cloak,  and  walks 
quietly  away.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  in  the  spec- 
tators to  give  no  information.  If  one  servant 
robs  his  master,  it  is  a  point  of  honor  in  his  fel- 
k)w-8ervants  never  to  inform  of  him.  Both  these 
points  of  honor  are  inviolable  from  prudence,  for 
a  stab  would  be  the  consequence.  One  method 
of  revenge  used  in  the  provinces  is  ingeniously 
wicked  :  they  beat  a  man  with  sand-bags.  These 
do  not  infiiot  so  much  immediate  pain  as  a  cane 
would  do,  but  they  so  bruise  all  the  fine  vessels, 
that,  unless  the  poor  wretch  be  immediately  scar- 
ified, a  lingering  death  is  the  consequence.  My 
uncle  has  known  instances  at  Porto.  For  al! 
useful  purposes  of  society,  this  is  a  complete  an- 
archy :  in  the  police  every  individual  is  interest- 
ed ;  security  is  the  object  of  political  institutions, 
and  here  every  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  ruf- 
fian he  meets.  These  things  make  no  noise  here. 
A  man  was  murdered  th^  week  within  thirty 
yards  of  our  house,  aod  we  only  heard  it  ten  days 
aiterward  by  mere  accident;  yet  all  goes  on 
smoothly,  as  the  Tagus  flows  over  the  dead  bod- 
ies that  are  thrown  into  it.  ...  In  England  you 
will  imagine  that  this  insecurity  nmst  occasion 
perpetual  disquiet.  Not  so.  As  I  do  not  quar- 
rel, and  nobody  has  any  interest  in  sending  me 
to  the  next  world,  there  is  no  danger.  We  are, 
indeed,  safer  than  in  England,  because  there  is 
not  so  much  ingenuity  exerted  in  villainy.  In- 
struments for  picking  pockets  and  breaking  open 
houses  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  coun- 
try is  not  civilised  enough  to  produce  coiners. 
A  n^an  may  as  eaJsily  escape  being  assassinated 
here,  as  he  can  fighting  a  duel  in  England. 

"On  Sunday,  some  boys,  dressed  like  bhie- 
ooat  boys,  went  under  our  window,  with  baskets, 
begging  provisions  or  money.  A  man  has  set 
up  this  charity  school  on  speculatioii,  and  with- 
out funds,  trusting  to  chance  alms.  The  ^  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Ghost'  also  passed  us  in  per- 
son :  his  flags  are  new,  and  his  rethme  magnifi- 
cent in  their  new  dresises  of  white  and  scarlet. 
His  musicians  were  all  negroes.  Before  him 
went  a  grave  and  comely  personage,  carrying  a 
gilt  wand  of  about  ten  feet  high.  The  emperor 
is  about  six  years  old,  exceedingly  thin,  dressedf 
like  a  man  in  fuH  dress,  silk  stodtings,  large 
buckles,  a  sword,  and  an  enormous  cocked  hat, 
bigger  thain  yours,  edged  with  white  firinge.  On 
either  side  marched  a  gentleman  usher,  from  time 
to  time  adjusting  his  hat,  as  its  heavy  comers 
preponderart^.  The  attendants  carried  silver 
salvers,  on  which  they  had  eoUeeted  much  cop- 
per money :  few  poor  people  passed  who  did  not 
give  something. 

"  Lately  a  negro  went  along  owr  street  with  ft 
Christ  in  a  glass  case,  which  he  sfaovred  to  every 
one  vehom  he  met.  They  usually  kissed  the  glas^ 
and  gave  him  money.  Pombal,  in  his  time,  pro- 
hibited such  fc^ies.  These  images  have  all  been 
blessed  by  the  pope,  and  are  therefore  thus  re- 
spected. I  was  in  a  shop  the  other  day  waiting 
for  change,  when  a  beggar  woman  came  in.  As 
I  did  not  give  her  any  thing,  die  turned  to  an 
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image  of  Our  Lady,  prayed  to  it  and  kissed  it, 
and  then  turaed  round  to  beg  again. 

^^  Religion  is  kept  alive  by  these  images,  &o., 
like  a  fire  perpetually  supplied  with  fuel.  They 
have  a  saint  lor  every  thing.  .  .  .  One  saint  pre- 
serves from  lightning,  another  from  fire,  a  third 
clears  the  clouds,  and  so  on — a  salve  for  every 
sore.  It  is  a  fine  religion  for  an  enthusiast — for 
one  who  can  let  his  feelings  remain  awake,  and 
opiate  his  reason.  N^ve^r  was  goddess  so  calcu- 
lated to  win  upon  the  human  heart  as  the  Virgin 
Mary  j  and  devotees,  Moravians  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics, not  unfrequently  mingle  the  feelings  of 
earthly  aiid  spiritual  love,  as  strangely  as  our 
Bible  has  mixed  the  language  in  Solomon's  Song. 
We  have  an  instance  in  Crashaw  the  poet's  hymn 
to  St.  Theresa. 

'^  One  of  the  new  convent  towers  is  miserably 
disfigured  by  a  projecting  screen  of  wood.  The 
man  who  rings  the  bell  stands  close  by  it,  and  the 
ugly  thing  is  put  there,  lest  he  should  see  the 
nuns  walking  in  the  garden,  or  lest  they  should 
see  him,  for  a  nun  has  nothing  but  love  to  think 
of,  and  a  powder  magazine  must  be  guarded  wa- 
rily. A  million  sterling  has  been  expended  upon 
this  convent :  it  is  magnificent  within,  wholly  of 
marble,  and  the  color  well  disposed.  A  million 
sterling  1  and  the  great  square  is  unfinished,  and 
the  city  without  flagstones,  without  lamps,  with- 
out drains ! 

"  I  meet  the  galley  slaves  sometimes,  and  have 
looked  at  them  with  a  physiognomic  eye,  to  see 
if  they  difiered  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  they  had  been  found  out,  the 
others  had  not.  The  Portuguese  face,  when 
fine,  is  very  fine,  and  it  rarely  wants  the  expres- 
sion of  intellect. 

^'  The  gardens  have  usually  vine-covered 
walks,  stone  pillars  supporting  the  trellis  poles. 
Some  you  see  in  the  old-fashioned  style — ^box  cut 
into  patterns  like  the  zigzag  twirling  of  a  Turkey 
carpet  pattern.  The  Convent  of  the  Neoesai- 
dades  has  a  very  large  and  fine  garden,  open  to 
men,  but  not  to  women.  This  is  laid  out  in 
shady  walks,  like  the  spokes  of  wheels,  that  cen- 
ter into  fountains  ]  the  space  between  the  walks 
occupied  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  Every  where  innumerable  lizards  are  to  be 
seen  sporting  in  the  sun,  gray  or  green,  from  two 
inches  to  twenty  in  length,  nimble,  harmless, 
beautiful  animaU. .  r .  *  God  bless  you.     R.  S.'' 

To  Mrs.  Southey^  Senr. 

hiabon.  May  S3^  180a 
"  My  dsab.  Mother, 
"  Our  trunk  arrived  by  the  kst  packet :  a  joy- 
ful arrival,  for  I  was  beginning  to  be  as  bare  as 
%  plucked  ostrich.  ....  We  go  on  comfortably  -, 
as  clean  as  an  English  house  up  stairs,  as  dirty 
as  a  Portuguese  one  below.  Edith,  like  Mr. 
Pitt,  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reform. 
Manuel  will  clean  the  kitchen,  indeed,  but  im- 
mediately he  will  scrape  the  fish-scales  all  over  it. 
These  people  have  no  foresight.  We,  however, 
Hie  very  well  off;  and,  for  a  Portuguese,  our  Ma- 
ria Rosa  is  extraordinarily  tidy. 


" is  here,  the  Wine  Street  man,  and  he 

goes  to  market  himself;  and  1  am  going  to  cul- 
tivate his  acquaintance,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
good  things  may  have  escaped  my  appetite  here. 
Nothing  like  a  Bristol  pointer  at  an  eatable  thing. 
....  My  uncle  has  enough  to  do  with  burying 
and  christening  among  the  soldiers,  though  the 
priests  poach  among  his  flock  sadly.  We  profit 
somewhat  by  the  war,  getting  most  exoellent 
pieces  of  the  sirloin  from  the  rations.  The  sum- 
mer we  pass  at  Cintra,  whither,  howeveri  we 
shall  not  go  till  July,  for  in  June  we  have  to  see 
the  procession  of  the  '  Body  of  God,'  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  the  royal  family  with  the  knight  of 
the  new  convent ;  and  we  must  also  wait  to  see 
a  bull-fight,  which,  being  a  oool  summer  amuse- 
ment, only  takes  place  in  the  hottest  weather. 
****         ««** 

*^  I  read  nothing  but  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Edith  knows  enough  of  the  common  words  to 
get  all  needful  things  done  about  the  house.  We 
have  had  an  infinite  nimiber  of  visitors,  and  our 
debt  is  not  yet  paid  off".      *         *         *         * 

'^  Edith  has  seen  the  aqueduct.  Even  after 
having  seen  it,  I  was  astonished  at  its  magni- 
tude. Shakspeare's  ^  lessen'd  to  a  crow'  seem- 
ed hardly  hyperbolical  when  I  looked  down  from 
the  middle  arch  upon  the  brook  of  Alcantara : 
the  women  washing  there  would  have  escaped 
my  sight  if  I  had  npt  seen  them  moving  as  they 
walked.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  her  power  and  magnificence.  The  Port- 
uguese delight  in  water ;  the  most  luscious  and 
cloying  sweetmeats  first — for  instance,  preserv- 
ed yolk  of  egg — and  then  a  glass  of  water,  and 
this  is  excellent  which  comes  by  the  aqueduct. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  wonderfu^y  fine :  a 
stony,  shallow  brook  below,  a  few  women  wash- 
ing in  it,  bare-kneed,  the  sides  sprinkled  with 
linen  drying  in  the  sun;  orange,  and  vine,  and 
olive  yards  along  the  line  of  fertility  that  runs 
below  the  hills,  and  houses  scattered  in  the  little 
valley,  and  bare,  dark  hills  and  wind-mills,  and 
houses  far  beyond,  and  distant  mountains.  She 
has  also  seen  the  new  convent.  The  inside  of 
the  church  is  of  marble,  and  the  color  very  well 
disposed.  You  will  remember  that  a  marble 
room,  chUling  as  it  would  be  in  England,  is  here 
only  cool  and  comfortable.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  picture  in  the  church.  In  one,  the 
queen  (for  she  built  it)  is  represented  adoring 
the  heart.  You  would  not  like  the  Roman  Calb* 
olic  religion  quite  so  well  if  you  saw  it  here  in 
all  its  naked  nonsense — could  you  but  see  the 
mummery  and  smell  the  friars  1  There  is  no 
dying  in  peace  for  these  fellows :  they  kill  more 
than  even  the  country  apothecaries.  When  a 
man  is  given  over,  in  they  come,  set  up  singings 
which  they  never  cease  till  the  poor  wretch  is 
dead ;  build  an  altar  in  the  room,  light  their  can- 
dles, and  administer  extreme  unction,  which  has 
much  the  same  eflect  as  if  in  England  you  meas- 
ured a  siok  man  for  his  coffin  and  dressed  him  in 
his  shroud.  They  watch  after  the  dying  like 
Bristol  undertakers.    My  uncle  is  always  obliged 
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to  mount  guard,  and  yet  last  week  they  smujr. 
gled  off  an  officer ;  got  at  him  when  his  senses 
were  gone,  stuck  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  sung 
*0  be  joyful*  for  a  convert. 

"  We  have  had  three  illuminations  for  the  new 

pope We  had  another  illumination  for  the 

du-istening  of  a  princess.  These  things  are  not, 
as  in  England,  at  the  will  of  the  mob.  An  illu- 
mination is  proclaimed  ;  at  a  proper  hour,  the 
guns  fire  to  say,  '  Now  light  your  candles ;'  at 
ton  they  fire  again  to  give  notice  you  may  put 
them  out ;  and  if  you  do  not  illuminate,  you  are 
fined  about  thirty  shillings — but  no  riots,  no  mob- 
bing, no  breaking  windows 

"The  literature  of  this  place  takes  up  much 
of  my  time.  I  am  never  idle,  and,  I  believe, 
must  set  at  Thalaba  in  good  earnest  to  get  it  out 
of  my  way.     God  bless  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  RoBEET    SoUTHEY.*' 

Th  Lieut.  Southey,  H.M.S.  Bellona. 

"  Lisbon,  May  30, 1800. 
"The  country  immediately  adjoining  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  the  hill  on  which  we  live,  is  very 
unpleasant;  bare,  burned  hills,  bearing  nothing 
but  wind-mills.  The  Valley  of  Alcantara,  over 
which  the  great  aqueduct  passes,  is  indeed  verj^ 
striking :  it  winds  among  these  hills,  and  per- 
haps owe^  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  contrast, 
Kkc  the  villages  in  the  South  Downs,  and  that 
beautiful  valley  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Sal- 
isbury to  Deptford.  In  rich  countries  they 
would  not  be  noticed,  but  here  they  are  like  wa- 
ter in  the  deserts.  The  whole  road  to  C intra  is 
thus  ugly  and  uninteresting.  The  road  paved 
all  the  way — a  very  devil^s  bowling-alley — you 
can  imagine  no  scenery  more  wearying ;  but 
eastward  of  Lisbon  it  is  totally  different ;  there 
all  Is  rich  and  beautiful — exquisitely  beautiful, 
now  that  the  green  com  and  the  vineyards  give 
it  all  the  fresh  verdure  of  an  English  landscape. 
Yesterday  evening  I  took  a  long  ride  there  with 
my  uncle  about  the  "Valley  of  Chellas,  the  gar- 
dens of  which  delightful  spot  chiefly  supply  Lis- 
bon. The  place  is  intersected  by  a  thousand 
by-lanes,  unenterable  by  carriage,  and  as  intri- 
cate as  one  of  the  last  propositions  in  Euclid,  all 
angles  and  curves.  In  this  scenery  there  is 
scarcely  an  English  feature.  Orange-trees  in 
the  gardens,  and  vine-covered  trellis- walks ;  ol- 
ive-trees growing  in  the  corn-fields,  and  now  in 
fill!  blossom :  the  blossom  is  somewhat  like  the 
old-man Vbeard  of  our  hedges ;  not  so  striking 
at  a  distance  as  when  looked  into,  but  it  gives  a 
grayness  to  the  tree,  a  sober  blossom,  in  char- 
acter with  the  dusty  foliage  ;  fig-trees,  their 
broad  leaves  so  green  and  rich,  and  a  few  broad- 
headed  pine-trees  here  and  there,  and  cherries, 
apricots,  &c.,  in  the  gardens,  varying  the  verd- 
ure. In  the  gardens  is  usually  a  water-wheel, 
and  the  garden  is  veined  with  little  aqueducts. 
These  wheels  creak  eternally ;  and  such  is  the 
force  of  association,  that  the  Portuguese  reckon 
this  oreaking  among  the  delights  of  the  country : 
they  think  of  water,  and  the  gardeit  revived  by  it. 


"  The  country  looks  covered  with  wood  ;  not, 
indeed,  of  forest  size,  but  large  enough  for  beau- 
ty, and  all  useful.  The  fences  arc  either  walls 
— ^nd  the  walls  are  soon  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  this  country  —  or  aloe-guarded 
banks ;  and  the  aloe  is  magnificent :  the  stem 
of  the  blossom  looks  almost  like  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber ;  and  the  fennel  grows  finely  as  a  weed  : 
you  know  its  handsome  leaf,  fine  as  vegetable 
threads,  or  like  hair  fine  and  curled,  its  blossom 
growing  tall,  a  fine  yellow  flower,  distinguish- 
able at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  size ; 
and  the  acanthus,  the  plant  that  gave  a  man  of 
genius  the  idea  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  which 
he  in  consequence  invented — blend  tihcse  with 
wild  roses  and  woodbines,  more  profusely  beau- 
tiful than  I  ever  saw  them  elsewhere,  and  you 
have  the  idea  of  these  bank-fences.  Our  way 
was  up  and  down  steep  hills,  whence  we  looked 
over  the  valleys,  its  scattered  houses,  and  here 
and  there  a  convent,  always  a  beautiful  object, 
and  sometimes  the  river,  and  its  far  shore  like  a 
low  cloud.  It  was  dusk  before  we  returned, 
and  the  fire-flics  werci  awake,  flashing  about  the 
banks,  and  then  putting  out  their  candles,  and 
again  in  light,  like  fairy  fire-works.  My  uncle, 
when  first  in  this  country,  had  lost  himself  in  a 
lane  at  Cintra :  it  was  'evening  ;  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  these  fire-flies,  and  some  hundreds 
rose  at  once  before  him:  he  says  he  thought 
there  was  a  volcano  beginning  under  his  feet. 

"  The  warm  weather  is  come.  We  shut  our 
windows  to  exclude  the  heated  air,  and  our 
shutters  to  darken  the  room.  If  half  the  money 
expended  upon  the  souls  in  purgatory  were  em- 
ployed in  watering  the  street,  we  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  torment  of  burning.  Yet  is  the 
heat  more  endurable  than  the  intense  light ;  this 
is  insufferably  painful :  the  houses  are  white,  the 

'  stones  in  the  street  white,  the  very  dust  bleached, 
and  all  reflect  back  upon  us  the  scorching  sun. 

I  The  light  is  like  the  quivering  of  a  furnace  fire  : 
it  dazzles  and  makes  the  eyes  ache,  and  blind- 

;  ness  is  very  conunon.  At  evening  the  sea  breeze 
rises ;  a  sudden  change  I  tremendous  for  an  in- 
valid, but  it  purifies  the  town,  and  then,  owl- 
like, we  come  out  of  our  nests.  At  Cintra  we 
shall  be  cool.  We  wait  only  for  the  processions 
of  the  Body  of  God,  and  St.  Anthony,  the  12th 
and  13th  of  June,  and  the  Heart  of  Jesus  on  the 
28th,  and  the  first  bull-fight,  which  will  be  about 
that  time. 

*'  The  butchers  annually  pay  a  certain  sum 
to  government,  like  tax  or  turnpike-men  in  En- 
gland. Veal  is  prohibited  ;  there  are,  however, 
smugglers  who  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  in 

'  veal,  and  better  mutton  than  is  to  be  procured 
in  the  legal  way :  one  of  these  was  taken  up 
near  our  door  a  few  days  since ;  a  public  calam- 
ity, I  assure  you.  The  Portuguese  servants  do 
not  like  mutton,  and  they  mutinied  in  an  En- 
glish family  the  other  day  on  this  account.  A 
tax  of  one  real  per  pound  on  all  meat  sold  in 
Lisbon  raises  the  fund  for  the  aqueduct ;  a  light 
tax  (about  the  fifth  of  a  halfpenny)  for  so  great 
a  benefit.     The  water  is  indeed  purchased  from 
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the  GaHegos,  vrho  are  water-oarrien  by  trade ; 
but  you  may  send  to  the  fountains  if  you  please ; 
and  the  great  aqueduct  is  known  by  a  name  ex- 
pressive of  this — they  call  it  the  free  waters. 
The  member  of  Gallegos  employed  here  is  dis- 
graceful both  to  Spaiti  and  Portugal :  to  their 
own  country,  that  these  industrious  people  can 
not  find  employment  at  home ;  to  this,  that  the 
Portuguese  are  lazy  enough  to  let  foreigners  do 
their  work,  who  annually  drain  Lisbon  of  its 
specie. 

*''  The  mules  and  goats  have  a  most  ugly,  cup- 
shaped  bell,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  hang- 
ing from  their  neck,  with  a  clapper  as  rude  as 
the  rude  cup  in  which  it  clinks.  Manuel  is  at 
war  with*  my  uncle's  mule,  and,  like  worse  peo- 
ple than  himself^  adopts  the  system  of  coercion 
when  ponciliation  has  been  advised,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  force  experienced.  '  Toa  should  coax 
the  mule,'  said  my  uncle,  *  and  never  go  near 
her  without  carrying  her  something  in  your 
hand.'  *No,  senhor,'  said  Mambrino,  *that  is 
the  way  with  homed  cattUj  I  know,  but  not  with 
beasts  like  mules  and  horses  *,  nothing  but  beat- 
ing will  do.'  One  day  there  was  a  hallaballoo 
(I  never  saw  that  word  in  a  dictionary,  so 
pardon  the  spelling  if  it  be  wrong)  in  the  sta- 
bles, which  alarmed  my  uncle ;  out  ho  went, 
and  there  was  Manuel,  discomfited  by  the  mule, 
and  crawled  up  under  the  manger  in  bodily 
fear. 

**  Friday,  Jane  eHi. 

"  Your  letter  has  just  reached  me :  a  welcome 
▼isitant.  Here  a  letter  is  of  tenfold  more  value 
than  in  England.  Our  friends  are,  perhaps,  like 
our  daily  comforts — their  value  hardly  under- 
stood till  we  are  deprived  of  them.  I  go  on 
comfortably.  The  weather  makes  me  lazy,  and 
yet  I  have  read  enormously,  and  digested  much. 
Laziness  is  the  influenza  of  the  country.  The 
stone-cutter  will  lay  his  head  upon  the  stone  at 
which  he  has  worked,  and  sleep,  though  it  be 
hot  enough  to  broil  a  beef-steak.  The  very  dogs 
are  lazy :  it  was  but  yesterday  I  saw  a  great  son 
of  a  bitch  (literally)  let  a  mule  step  upon  him,  from 
sheer  laziness;  and  then  he  rose,  howling,  and 
walked  away.  The  fellows  lie  sleeping  every 
where  in  the  streets ;  they  seem  to  possess  the 
power  of  sleeping  when  they  will.  Everlasting 
noise  is  another  characterbtio  of  Lisbon.  Their 
noonday  fire-works,  their  cannonading  on  every 
fool's  pretext,  their  bells  to  every  goat  in  a  flock 
and  every  mule  in  a  drove,  prove  this ;  above  all, 


hung  up  by  the  heels,  as  a  oli^pper  to  Great  Ton 
of  Lincoln,  and  punish  him  in  kind. 

"  We  oflen  heard  a  noise  below  which  pogxM 
us ;  it  was  like  damping  linen,  but  so  oSden^  that 
all  the  linen  in  Lisbon  could  not  have  soppKed 
the  sound.  At  kst,  when  Maria  was  cleaning 
the  adjoining  room,  we  heard  it.  She  was  laying 
the  dust,  and  in  the  same  way  as  she  dampe  tha 
clothes  in  ironing — by  taking  a  great  mouthful  of 
water,  and  then  spirting  it  oat :  this  is  tha  Port- 
uguese way,  and  the  mouth  makes  a  very  good 
watering-pot 

^*  I  have  heard  a  good  anecdote  to  iUustrata 
the  personal  insecurity  in  this  kingdom.     Did 

you  ever  see  old  H ?     He  was  a  Porto  m«r- 

chant,  and  had  a  quarrel  with  a  Portuguese,  m. 
consequence  of  which  he  and  his  antagonist  al- 
ways went  out  with  guns,  each  watching  for  tho 
first  shot ;  but  the  Portuguese  used  to  attack  his 
house  at  night,  and  fire  through  the  windovrs  at 
him,  till  Mrs.  H  ^  who  did  not  like  this 
chance-shooting,  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  The  gallov^s  here  has  a  sta- 
tionary ladder ;  and,  God  knows,  if  the  hangman 
did  all  that  was  necessary,  he  would  have  a  hard 
j^ace. 

*^  My  uncle  has  purchased  charts  of  all  tho 
coasts  and  ports  of  Spain  and  its  islands,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  them  to  you.  Should  you 
ever  get  on  this  station,  they  will  be  eminentlj 
useful.  Lord  St.  Vincent  has  a  copy,  but  tha 
copies  are  so  rare  and  so  expensive  that  ther» 
can  be  very  few  in  the  navy. 

"  God  bless  you !     Edith's  love. 
"  Yours  aflfectionately, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

To  Lieut.  Southey,  H.M.8.  Beliona. 

**  Snndsy,  Jane  15^  1800;  Luboa 
"  My  deae  Tom, 
**  On  Tuesday  Rundell  goes.     To-morrow  I 
have  an  engagement  for  the  day,  and  lack  of  pa- 
per has  tUl  now  prevented  me  from  preparation  j 
so  now  for  a  galloping  lettctr ! 

**  Thursday  last  we  saw  the  long-looked-for 
procession  of  the  Body  of  God.  The  pix  is  car- 
I  ried  in  all  other  processions  empty ;  in  this  only 
I  it  has  the  wafer — this  is  the  only  Real  Presence. 
j  The  pix  is  a  silver  vessel ;  and  our  vulgarism, 
I '  please  the  pigs,'  which  has  sometimes  puzzled 
me,  is  only  a  corruptioii,  and  that  an  easy  ono^ 
of  *  please  the  pix' — the  holiest  church  utensiL 
So  much  for  tho  object  of  this  raree-show.     On 
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oliile  Street,  every  ^iodow  and  balcony  crowd- 
ed, and  the  Portuguese  all  in  full  dress ;  and  of 
the  finery  of  Portuguese  full  dre^s  you  can  have 
bst  very  inadequate  ideas :  not  a  jewel  in  Lis- 
bon Imt  was  displayed — the  rainbow  would  have 
been  Mumied  to  be  seen.  The  banners  of  the 
city  and  its  various  oorporate  trades  led  the  way. 
I  never  saw  banners  so  clumsily  earned :  they 
ware  stuck  out  with  bars — ^not  suffered  to  play 
fniely  and  wave  with  the  wind,  and  roll  out*  their 
beauties  in  light  and  shade.  Sticks  were  stuck 
91  right  angles  in  the  pdea  to  carry  them  by ; 
nothing  could  be  more  awkward  or  more  labori- 
ooB  for  the  bearers,  some  of  whom  were  walk- 
ing baekward  like  lobsters,  and  others  crab-sidling 
along.  Then  came  a  champion  in  armor,  cigr- 
lying  a  flag :  God  knows,  his  armtnr  was  heavy 
eacngh ;  and  as  both  his  arms  were  employed 
upon  the  flag,  his  horse  was  led.  Here,  also,  I 
flaw  St.  George,  but  not  St.  (jreorge  of  England ! 
This  was  a  Portuguese  wooden  St.  George,  his 
legs  stifi*  and  striding  like  a  boot-jack,  a  man 
walking  on  each  ade  to  hold  him  on  by  the  feet; 
his  house,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  the  Castle,  from 
whence  be  goes  to  the  Duke  of  Cadaval^s,  where 
they  dress  his  hat  up  with  all  their  magniftoeut 
jewels  for  the  procession,  which  he  oalb  and  re- 
tarns  on  his  way  bacl^  When  the  late  king 
was  dying,  he  had  all  tne  saints  in  Lisbon  sent 
(or,  anid  this  St.  George  was  put  to  bed  to  him. 
The  consultation  produced  no  good  efieet. 

^*  Scarcely  any  part  of  the  procession  was  more 
beantifal  than  a  number  of  very  fine  led  hcnrses, 
their  saddles  covered  with  rich  escutcheons.  All 
the  brotherhoods  then  walked — an  immense  train 
of  men  in  red  or  gray  cloaks ;  and  all  the  friars. 
Zounds,  what  a  regiment !  many  of  them  fine 
yoong  men,  some  few  *  more  fat  than  friars  be- 
came,' and  others,  again,  as  venerable  figures. as 
a  painter  could  wish.  Among  the  bearded  monks 
wero  many  so  old,  so  meager,  so  hermit-bke  in 
IooIe,  of  such  a  bread-and-water  diet  appearance, 
tkat  there  needed  no  other  evidenee  to  prove  they 
were  indeed  penitents,  as  austere  as  consoien- 
tioQs  folly  could  devise.  The  knights  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  walked  in  their  superb  dresses — the 
whole  patriarchal  church  in  such  robes!  and  aft- 
er the  pix  came  the  prince  himself^  a  group  of 
nobles  round  him  closing  the  whole.  I  never 
Mw  aoght  finer  than  this :  the  crowd  closing  be- 
hind, the  whole  street,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
ranch,  above  and  below,  thronged,  dooded  with 
people  and  the  blaze  of  their  dresses  I  and  the 
» I     I  pitied  the  friars :  it  was  hot,  though 


)  for  thA  I 


v«t  tliA  snn  xtffkfl  twiiru 


did  the  Paddies  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure,  and  they  oonU 
not  bury  him  then !  but  they  locked  him  in  the 
church  instead  of  calling  aasistanoe,  and  the  next 
day  the  man  was  dead  enough,  and  they  finished 
the  job ! 

^*  Had  this  been  well  managed,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  conceivable  sights ;  but  it 
was  a  long  procession  broken  into  a  number  of 
little  pieces,  so  irregularly  they  moved.  On  tha 
prince,  and  the  group  about  the  Body  of  God— 
I  like  to  transhite  it,  that  you  may  see  the  naked- 
ness of  the  nonsensical  blasphemy — they  riiower- 
ed  rose-leaves  from  the  windows.  The  following 
day  St.  Anthony  had  a  procession,  and  the  trap- 
pings of  the  houses  were  ordered  to  remain  for 
him :  this  was,  like  the  Lent  processions,  a  per- 
fect puppet-show — the  huge  idols  of  the  people 
carried  upon  men's  shcmlderB.  There  were  two 
negro  saints,  canried  by  negroes:  I  smiled  to  think 
what  black  angels  they  must  make.  We  hav« 
got  another  raree-show  to  see  in  honor  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus :  this  will  be  on  Friday  next;  and 
then  we  think  of  Cintra. 

^^  This  has  been  a  busy  time  for  the  Catholicfl. 
Saturday,  the  7th  of  ih\6  month,  as  the  Eve  of 
Trinity  Sunday,  was  a  festival  at  the  empercRr's* 
head-quarters ;  his  mountebank  stage  was  iUo^ 
minated,  and  ipitckk  barrels  blazing  along  the  street, 
their  flames  flashing  finely  upon  the  broad  flags 
that  floated  across  the  way.     It  was  somewhat 
terrible ;  they  were  bonfires  of  superstition,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  better  the 
spectators  would  have  been  pleased  with  the 
sight  had  there  been  a  Jew,  or  a  heretic  like  me, 
in  every  bairel.     The  scene  was  thronged  with 
spectators,  and,  to  my  great  surprise^  I  saw 
women  walking  in  safety  ;  nothing  like  personal 
insult  was  attempted :  the  boys  had  their  bonfires 
and  fire-works,  but  they  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
that  mischief  was  amusement.     The  succeeding 
day,  Trinity  Sunday,  was  the  termination  of  the 
emperor's  reign.     His  train  was  increased  by  a 
band  of  soldiers :  he  was  crowned,  and  dined  in 
public.     The  emperor  for  the  ensmag  year  was 
i  elected ;  and  thus  ends  the  mummery,  till  Lent, 
and  feasting,  and  folly  oorae  round  again.    At 
I  Cascaes  the  emperor  is  a  nan,  and  the  fieuroe  mora 
{  formal.     There  was  a  brother  of  John  Y.,  whe 
delighted  in  blaokguard  mischief.     He  went  to 
the  emperor,  then  on  the  throne,  with  the  inten.. 
tion  of  kicking  him  down,  or  some  sueh  practical 
jest.     The  emperor  knew  him,  sat  like  an  old 
senator  when  the  Oauk  approaehed,  and  held  o«t 
his  hand  for  the  prinee  to  kies:  it  efleoCnnUy  dis- 
nnnncoftAil  WMWh  tunA  hw  ofwwlad  out  at  be  retired. 
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passed,  kept  open  house  as  now,  and  made  en- 
tertainments ! !'  They  did  not,  indeed,  see  the 
execution — that  was  at  midnight ;  but  they  should 
have  shut  up  their  houses,  and,  for  the  honor  of 
their  own  country,  have  expressed  all  silent  ab- 
horrence. Did  such  an  event  take  place  now,  I 
shotild  shake  the  dust  from  my  feet,  and  curse 
the  city,  and  leave  it  forever  1  What  is  it  that 
has  prevented  these  Catholic  bonfires  ?  I  do  not 
understand.  The  Constitution  and  the  people 
never  were  more  bigoted ;  and  the  dislike  of  Pom- 
bal  would,  after  his  disgrace,  have  only  been  a 
motive  for  reviN'ing  them.  Is  it  that  the  priests 
themselves  and  the  nobles  have  grown  irrelig- 
ious ?  Perhaps  the  books  of  Voltaire  may  have 
saved  many  a  poor  Jew  from  the  flames. 

"Portugal  is  certainly  improving,  but  very, 
very,  very  slowly.  The  factories  have  been  long 
declining  in  opulence ;  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  some  years  since  no  merchants  of  note,  have 
now  the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  in  the  place. 
They  are  beginning  to  take  the  profits  themselves, 
which  they  had  suflered  us  to  reap.  This  is 
well,  and  as  it  should  be ;  but  they  have  found 
oat  that  Cintra  is  a  fine  place,  and  are  buying  up 
the  houses  there  as  they  are  vacant,  so  that  they 
will  one  day  dispossess  the  English,  and  this  I 
do  not  like.  Cintra  is  too  good  a  place  for  the 
Portuguese.  It  is  only  fit  for  us  Groths — for 
G^tnans  or  English. 

"  Tour  Thalaba  is  on  the  stocks.  You  will 
have  it  some  six  months  before  it  can  possibly 
be  printed,  and  this  is  worth  while.  I  thw  morn- 
ing finished  the  tenth  book— only  two  more ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  journey  Hope  always  quickens 
my  speed.  Farewell.  I  am  hurried,  and  you 
must  an4  may  excuse  (as  Rundell  is  postman 
extraordinary)  a  sheet  not  quite  filled.  God 
bless  you  I     Edith's  love. 

"R.  S." 

To  Lieut.  Southey,  H.M.S.  Bellona. 

•'June  22, 1800. 
"  My  dear  Tom, 
"  We  are  just  returned  from  a  bull-feast,  and 
I  write  to  you  while  the  feelings  occasioned  by 
this  spectacle  are  fresh.  I  had  never  before  seen 
one.  The  buffoonery  of  teazing  bullocks  at  Mad- 
rid was  rather  foolish  than  cruel,  and  its  extreme 
foUy  excited  laughter,  as  much  at  the  spectators 
as  the  thing  itself.  This  is  widely  different. 
The  hand-bUl  was  pompous :  *■  Antonio  de  Cor- 
deiro,  whp  had  so  distinguished  himself  last  year, 


I  being  cool  and  devout  t  At  half  after  four  it  b^- 
'  gan  :  the  hero  was  on  horseback,  and  half  a  do»- 
'  en  men  on  foot  to  assist  him  •,  about  ten  more  sat 
with  pitchforks  to  defend  themselves,  ready  when 
wanted.  The  bulls  were  all  in  the  area  till  the 
amusement  opened.  They  were  not  large,  and 
not  the  same  breed  as  in  England;  they  had 
more  the  face  of  the  cow  than  the  short,  sulky 
look  of  gentlemen — quiet,  harmless  animaLs, 
whom  a  child  might  safely  have  played  with, 
and  a  woman  would  have  been  ashamed  to  fear. 
So  much  for  their  ferocity  /  Courage,  indeed, 
they  possessed ;  they  attacked  only  in  self-de- 
fense, and  you  would,  like  me,  have  been  angry 
to  see  a  fellow  with  a  spear  provoking  a  bull 
whose  horns  were  tipped  with  large  balls,  the 
brave  beast,  all  bleeding  with  wounds,  still  facing 
him  with  reluctant  resistance.  Once  I  saw  crack- 
ers stuck  into  his  neck  to  irritate  him,  and  heard 
them  burst  in  his  wounds :  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  gave  the  Portuguese  a  hearty  and  honest 
English  curse.  It  is  not  an  afiair  of  courage ; 
the  horse  is  trained,  the  bull's  horns  mufiled,  and 
half  a  dozen  fellows,  each  ready  to  assist  the  oth- 
er, and  each  with  a  cloak,  on  which  the  poor  an- 
imal wastes  his  anger :  they  have  the  rails  to 
leap  over,  also,  and  they  know  that  when  they 
drop  the  cloak  he  aims  always  at  that ;  there  is, 
therefore,  little  danger  of  a  bruise,  and  none  of 
any  thing  else.  The 'amusement  is,  therefore, 
as  cowardly  as  cruel.  I  saw  nine  killed ;  the 
first  wound  sickened  Edith,  and  my  own  eyes 
were  not  always  fixed  upon  the  area<  My  on- 
riosity  was  not,  perhaps,  strictly  excusable,  but 
the  pain  which  I  endured  was  assuredly  penalty 
enough.  The  fiercest  of  the  whole  was  one  of 
the  four  who  were  only  tormented  :  two  fellow9 
on  asses  attacked  him  with  goads,  and  he  knock- 
ed them  over  and  over  with  much  spirit;  two 
more  came  on,  standing  each  in  the  middle  of  a 
painted  horse,  ridiculously  enough — and  I  fancy 
those  fellows  will  remember  him  for  the  next 
fortnight  whenever  they  turn  in  bed — and  their 
sham  horses  were  broken  to  pieces.  Three  dogs 
were  Joosed  at  another  bulL  and  eflectually  sick- 
ened. I  hate  bull-dogs ;  they  are  a  surly,  vicious 
breed,  ever  ready  to  attack,  mischievous  and  ma- 
licious enough  to  deserve  Pariiamentary  praise 
from  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Canning.  A  large 
theater  was  completely  full ;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  clapping  their  hands  at  every 
wound,  and  watching  with  delight  the  strugg^lee 
of  the  dying  beasts.     It  is  a  damnable  sport  1 
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wosU,  because  their  amnflemeBt  is  the  most  era- 
el,  and  a  butcher  ought  to  make  the  best  sol- 
dier. I 
*'  On  Thursday  we  go  to  Cintra ;  this,  there-  ' 
fora,  will  be  my  last  letter  of  Lisbon  anecdote,  i 
la  Africa  a  Portuguese  saw  an  onng-outang, ' 
tliB  most  human  boMt  that  has  yet  been  discov-  I 
«red,  walking  quietly  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  ] 
he  had  Ae  wickedness  to  shoot  hun,  and  was  not, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  hung  for  willful  mur- 
der.    The  head  and  hands  were  sent  here:  I 
hftve  seen  them  in  the  Museum,  in  spirits.     I 
here  seen  many  an  uglier  fellow  pass  for  a  man, 
in  spite  of  the  definition  that  makes  him  a  rea- 
soning animal:  .he  has  eyebrows,  and  a  wool- 
ly head,  almost  like  a  negro's,  but  the  lace  not  | 


'*  Fielding  died  and  was  buried  here.  By  a 
singular  iatality,  four  attempts  have  been  made 
to  erect  a  monument,  and  all  have  miscarried. 
A  Frenchman  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  this 
porpoMy  and  mai^  of  the  factory  engaged  for 
obe,  two^  or  three  moidores :  circumstances  took 
kim  from  Lisbon,  and  this  drof^pod.  Another 
Frenchman  had  a  monument  made  at  his  own 
expense,  and  paid  for  it ;  there  was  a£ne  French 
inscription,  that,  as  his  own  countrymen  had  nev- 
er given  the  great  Fielding  a  monument,  it  was 
reserved  for  a  Frenchman  to  honor  his  country 
hy  paying  that  respect  to  genius :  he  also  went 
sway,  and  is  now  fallowing  the  French  Pretend- 
er ;  and  his  monument  lies  among  masonry  and 
rubbish,  where  I  have  sought  for  it  in  vain. 
Then  De  Yisme  undertook  the  affair ;  and  the 
bast  of  Fielding,  designed  for  this  purpose,  is 
stall  m  the  house  which  belonged  to  him  here. 
I  know  not  what  made  this  scheme  abortive. 
Last,  the  Prince  of  Brazil  went  to  work,  and  the 
monument  vras  made.  The  Lady  Abbess  of  the 
New  Convent  wished  to  see  it :  it  was  sent  to 
ker ;  she  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  there  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since ;  and  Fielding  is  still  without 
a.  monument, 

"  De  Visme  introduced  the  present  fashion  of 
painting  rooms  in  stucco,  with  landscapes  on  the 
walls,  and  borders  of  flowers  or  arabesque :  the 
fashion  is,  I  believe,  Italian.  The  workmen 
whom  he  employed  had  taste  enough  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  and  it  is  general  in  all  new 
houses.  The  ceilings  are  now  painted:  thus, 
of  the  huge  layer  of  boards  which  was 
I  nothing  can  look  more  cool,  or  be  more 
ooovenient,  for  a  cloth  and  soap  Cleans  it. 

"  In  the  larger  old  houses,  here  and  in  Spcun, 
in  the  country,  there  is  usually  a  room  with  no 
windows,  but,  instead,  arches  quite  open  to  the 
air.  The  appearance  is  strange  and  picturesque, 
and  I  should  esteem  it  one  of  the  inconveniences 
of  Lisbon  that  the  intolerable  dust  prevents  the 
enjoyment  of  these  open  rooms  there :  the  dust 
is  a  huge  evil.  *         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

We  had  the  hot  wind  for  three  days  this  week : 
a  detestable  burning  blast,  a  bastard  sort  of  siroc, 
tamed  by  crossing  the  sea  and  the  land,  but  which 
parches  the  lips,  and  torments  you  with  the  Tan- 
talus plague  of  fanning  your  cheek  and  heating 


it  at  the  same  time.  The  sea  breeze  is,  on  the 
other  haml,  as  delightful :  we  feel  it  imraediato- 
ly ;  it  cools  the  air,  aud  freshens  up  all  our  lan- 
guid feelings.  In  the  West  Indies  they  call  this 
wind  the  doctor — a  good  seamanly  phrase  for  its 
healing  and  comfortable  efiect. 

"  At  the  time  the  aqueduct  was  bnilt,  a  larg# 
reservoir  was  made  for  its  waste  water.  In 
winter,  much  water  runs  to  waste ;  in  sunmier, 
more'  is  wanted,  and  the  waterman  wait  a  long 
time  round  the  fountain  before  they  can  in  turn 
fiU  their  barrels;  but  these  people,  in  building 
the  reservoir,  never  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
water  till  the  building  was  finished :  so  it  stands 
still  uncovered,  a  useless  pile,  and  a  rare  monu- 
ment of  the  national  science.  I  saw  a  funeral 
from  the  country  pass  the  window  at  night,  the 
attendants  holding  torches,  and  the  body  in  the 
trunk  coffin  carried  upon  a  litter  (that  is,  like  a 
sedan  chair  carried  by  mules  instead  of  men). 

^*  The  servants  here,  in  marketing,  think  it  a 
part  of  their  fair  profits  to  cheat  you  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  have  no  idea  that  this  is  dishonesty^: 
it  is  a  sort  of  commission  they  think  they  are  en- 
titled to.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  one  of 
these  fellows,  when  he  was  stipulating  about 
wages,  thought  them  too  little,  and  inquired  if 
he  was  to  go  to  market ;  he  was  told  yes,  and 
then  he  said  he  would  come 

*'The  queen's  stables  serve  as  an  asylum. 
Rogues  and  murderers  go  there,  and  do  the 
work  for  nothing.  They  are  safe  by  this  means, 
and  the  people,  whose  business  it  is  to  hire  and 
pay  the  servants,  pocket  the  money,  so  that  they 
infest  the  neighborhood.  They  quarreled  with 
our  dragoons,  who  broke  into  the  stables,  and 
thrashed  them  heartUy,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  people  near. 

'' God  bless  you  I     Edith's  love. 

"Yours,  R.  S." 

2b  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq. 

«*Ctiitra,Jal7  93^180a 
"  Mt  dear  Wynw, 

"  You  must,  long  ere  this,  have  received  my 
second  letter.  I  continue  in  comfortable  healthy 
and  spirits  that  cast  a  sunshine  upon  every  thing. 
I  pray  you  make  peace,  that  I  may  return  in  the 
spring  over  the  Pyrenees.  The  cause  would 
certainly  be  good,  and  so  would  the  efTects* 

"  Thalaba  is  finished,  and  I  am  correcting  it ; 
the  concluding  books  you  shall  shortly  receive. , 
Giantly  is  not  a  coinage ;  it  is  sterling  English 
of  the  old  mint :  I  used  it  to  avoid  the  sameness 
of  sound  in  the  C^ant  Tyrant  as  it  stood  at  first. 
Tou  object  to  the  '  fowls  of  the  atr,'*  and  do  not 
remember  the  elision.  You  object,  likewise,  to 
a  license  which  I  claim  as  lawful,  that  of  making 
two  short  syllables  stand  for  one  long  one.  The 
eighth  book  explains  enough  what  Azrael  had 
been  doing.  The  previous  uncertainty  is  well. 
You  will,  I  trust,  find  the  Paradise  a  rich  poet* 
ioal  picture,  a  proof  that  I  can  employ  magnifl- 


*  "  I  had  written  at  first '  fowls  of  bearen,'  but  bearen 
occurs  a  few  linos  abore.  But  the  line  is  whoDv  altered 
this  way." 
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omce  and  luxury  of  langtiage  when  I  think  them 
in  place.  The  other  iJEialtfl  yoa  point  oat  are  re- 
moved. Thank  you  for  —  letters.  I  shall 
inclose  one  to  him  when  next  I  write,  the  only 
mode  of  conveyance  with  which  I  am  aoqnaint- 

ed.     and  I,  both  of  us,  were  sent  into  the 

world  with  feelings  little  likely  to  push  us  for- 
ward in  it.  One  overvdielming.  propensity  has 
formed  my  destiny,  and  marred  all  prospects  of 
rank  or  wealth ;  but  it  has  made  me  happy,  and 
it  will  make  me  immortal.  ' '  ,  when  I  was 
his  shadow,  was  almost  my  counterpart ;  bat  his 
talents  and  feelings  found  no  center,  and  perforce 
thus  have  been  scattered ;  he  will  probably  soc- 
oeed  in  worldly  {M-ospects  (ar  better  than  I  shall 
do,  but  he  will  not  be  so  happy  a  man,  and  his 
genius  will  bring  forth  no  fruits.  I  love  him 
dearly,  and  I  know  he  never  can  lose  the  in- 
stinctive attachment  which  led  to  our  boyish  in- 
timacy. Yet  ■  ■  ■  shrunk  from  me  in  London. 
I  met  him  at  your  rooms ;  he  was  the  same  im- 
mutable character.  I  walked  home  with  him  at 
night ;  our  conversation  was  unreserved,  and,  in 
silence  and  solitude,  I  rejoiced  even  with  tears 
that  I  had  found  again  the  friend  that  was  lost. 
From  that  time,  a  hasty  visit  is  all  I  saw  of  him : 
it  was  his  indolence;  I  know  he  esteems  me. 
Our  former  coolness  I  remember  among  my  fol. 
lies ;  you  were  with  me  when  I  atoned  for  it  by 
a  voluntary  letter,  and  you  saw  an  answer  such 
as  I  had  reason  to  expect.  I  wrote  again  to 
him,  a  common  young  man's  letter;  he  never 
answered  it :  the  fact  was,  I  had  the  disease  of 
epistolizing,  and  he  had  not.  Our  future  inter- 
ooorso  can  not  be  much ;  by  the  time  be  returns 
fo  London,  I  trust  I  shall  have  retired  from  it, 
and  pitched  my  tent  near  the  church-yard  in 
which  I  shall  be  boned.  Of  the  East  Indies  I 
know  not  enough  to  estimate  the  reason  and  rea- 
sonableness of  his  dislike.  Were  I  single,  it  is  a 
country  which  would  tempt  me,  as  offering  the 
shortest  and  most  certcun  way  to  wealth,  and 
many  curious  subjects  of  literary  pursuit.  About 
the  language, is  right ;  it  is  a  baboon  jar- 
gon not  worth  learning;  but  were  I  there,  I 
would  get  the  Vedams  and  get  them  translated. 
It  is  rather  disgraceful  that  the  most  important 
acquisition  of  Oriental  learning  should  have  been 
given  us  by  a  Frenchman ;  but  Anquetil  du  Per- 
ron was  certainly  a  fieur  more  usefol  and  meri^ 
torioos  Orientalist  than  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  dis- 
graced himself  by  enviously  abusing  him.  Lat- 
terly. Sir  William's  works  are  the  dreams  of 


enough  to  like  that  catastrophe,  and  forget  Fn 
when  you  think  of  Attic  republioanism. 

"  I  have  written  no  line  of  poetry  here,  ex- 
cept the  four  books  of  Thalaba,  nor  shall  I  till 
they  are  corrected  and  sent  ofij  and  my  mM 
completely  delivered  of  that  subject.  Someored* 
it  may  be  expected  £roiD  the  poem ;  and  if  tbo 
booksellers  will  not  giv«  me  e6lOO  for  a  4to 
edition  of  500  copies,  or  <3£l40  for  a  pocket  oa» 
of  1000,  why,  they  shall  not  have  the  poem. 

*^  I  long  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend,  and  han- 
ger after  the  bread-and-butter  comforts  and  green 
fields  of  England.  Yet  do  I  feel  so  strongly  tha 
good  effects  of  climate— and  I  am  now  perspiring 
in  my  shirt  while  I  write,  in  the  coolness  of  Cin« 
tra,  a  darkened  room,  and  a  wet  floor— that  I 
certainly  wish  my  lot  could  be  cast  somewhem 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  spot  I  am  in  is 
the  most  beautifhl  I  have  ever  seen  or  imagined^ 
I  ride  a  jaekass,  a  fine,  laiy  way  of  traveling  : 
yoa  have  even  a  boy  to  beat  <^  Dapple  when 
he  is  slow.  I  eat  oranges,  figs,  and  doliciootf 
pear»-*-drink  Colares  wine,  a  sort  of  half-wny 
exceJleaoe  between  port  and  claret — ^read  ail  1 
can  lay  my  hands  on—- dream  of  poem  after 
poem,  and  play  after  play — take  a  siesta  of  two 
hours,  and  am  as  happy  as  if  Ufe  were  but  om 
everlasting  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow  was  not 
to  be  provided  for. 

^'  Here  is  a  long  letter  about  myself,  and  not  a 
word  about  Portugal.  My  next  shall  be  a  brinu 
ming  sheet  of  anecdotes. 

*'  I  am  sorry  —  is  so  disgusted  with  India, 
thoQgh  I  can  not  wish  he  were  otherwise.  From 
all  accounts,  an  English  East  Indian  is  a  very 
bad  animal :  they  have  adopted  by  force  tla 
luxury  of  the  country,  and  its  tyranny  and  prida 
by  choice.  A  man  who  feels  and  thinks  most 
be  in  solitude  there.  Ye^  the  comfort  is,  that 
your  wages  are  certain ;  so  many  years  of  toil 
for  such  a  fortune  at  last.  Is  a  young  man  wise 
who  devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  such  a 
speculation  ?  Alas !  if  he  is,  then  am  I  a  pitia- 
ble blockhead.  But  to  me,  the  fabtb  of  the  Ant 
and  grasshopper  has  long  af^peared  a  bad  one  : 
the  ant  hoards  and  hoards  for  a  season  in  which 
he  is  torpid ;  the  grasshopper — there  is  one  sing- 
ing merrily  among  the  canes — God  bless  him  1 
I  wish  you  could  see  one,  with  his  wings  and 
his  vermilion  legs. 

"God  bless  you!  Write  often,  and  let  me 
have  a  very  long  letter  upon  short  paper,  aa 
Dostaire  is  bv  weiffht.     Remember  me  to  Elm*. 
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aAoe  to  LbboB.  Poor  Peggy  !*  I  am  impa* 
tient  for  letters :  your  last  was  a  troabiing  one, 
mad  andid  half  that  Portugal  had  dooe  for  me. 
However,  I  am  materially  amended.  Tom  writes 
that  she  is  better ;  but  I  know  the  nature  of  the 
disease  too  well  to  hope  so  easily,  perhaps,  as 
you  aad  he  may  have  done.  However,  other 
diseases  there  are,  undisUnguishably  similar  in 
their  symptoms,  whioh  are  sometimes  mistaken 
lor  this,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  have  recovered 
from  a  consumption  when  his  lungs  have  been 
eouad  all  the  whila.   - 

^'  We  have  been  here  «boot  two  months,  liv* 
iag  alone,  and  riding  jackasses.  My  uncle  is 
•adly  confined  in  Lisbon :  the  soldiers*  children 
die  as  &st  as  they  are  bom,  from  inattention  or 
bad  management,  one  of  the  million  war-evils  1 
and  he  must  bury  them.  We  have  acquaint- 
aaoe  oot  of  number,  but  no  friends :  of  course,  I 
go  among  these  people  no  oftener  than  absolute 
deoorum  requires.  Patty  Collinses  niece  has 
noie  brains  than  three  parts  ef  the  factory :  her 
I  like  hugely ;  bol  she  is  never  at  Ciotra.  I 
want  Danvers  here,  and  Davy,  and  Riokman, 
and  Cottle,  aad  you,  and  some  fresh  butter,  and 
the  newspaper :  howbeit,  I  am  very  comfortable, 
and  Tory  busy.  I  want  you  to  eat  melons  :  we 
get  them  for  about  three  farthings  a  pound ;  and 
grapes-^ohl  what  grapes  I  Our  desserts  are 
magnificent. 

**We  have  three  servants  here,  a  man,  and 
maid,  and  a  boy — all  good  servants  ibr  the 
eountry.         ♦♦♦*♦♦ 

"  The  Romaa  Catholics  have  contrived  to  rank 
Hastiness  among  Christian  virtues,  and  they  prac- 
tice no  other  so  universally.  The  poor  Moris- 
ooes  in  Spain  were  forbidden  to  use  their  baths, 
heoanse  it  vns  a  Turkish  custom.  Certain  of 
the  austerer  monks  would  think  it  wicked  to  kill 
aBj  of  their  vermin ;  others  wear  no  linen,  and 
sleep  in  their  woolen  dress  from  one  year  to  an- 
other— fine,  fat,  frying  friars,  looking  as  oily  as 
Aaron's  beard  in  the  sun.  I  should  like  to  catch 
a  Quaker,  and  bring  him  here  among  filth  and 
finery. 

^^  Since  we  left  Lisbon  I  have  written  scarcely 
any  letters,  aad  have  a  week's  work  to  settle 
my  accounts  vrith  Tom  :  tell  him  that  Thalaba 
has  monopolized  me  ;  that  by  the  King  George, 
in  her  next  voyage  (about  three  weeks  hence),  I 
over  his  copy,  together  with  that  for  the 
Except  to  Bristol  and  to  Tom,  I  have 
neglected  all  my  other  correspondents.  Actu- 
al]^ I  have  not  time :  I  fmtMt  ride;  1  am  visited ; 
cMd  the  correcting  Thalaba  and  transcribing  it 
is  a  very  serious  job. 

^  The  French  1  Tou  are  probably  alanned 
for  OS,  and,  perhaps,  not  witlKuU  cause ;  but  we 
^f%.  in  the  dark,  and  only  know  that  the  situation 
is  veiy  critical.  We  are  quite  easy  about  the 
matter.  The  house  is  on  fire  I  *  Oeh  1  and  is 
that  all  ?^  said  the  Paddy ;  *  now,  why  did  you 
duturb  me  ?  I  am  but  a  lodger  I*  In  my  own 
qyiaioa,  no  attempt  wUl  be  made  on  Portugal ; 

Ui  oonMn,  Mo^sarot  HIQ,  ttt  this  tins  Is  v«ry  IB 


it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  Why  make  a  dust 
by. pulling  down  a  house  that  must  fall?  We 
shall  have  peace ! 

"  By  the  next  packet  I  shall  vnite,  and  send 
to  Biddlecorabe  his  year's  rent.  When  we  re- 
turn, I  shall  immediately  take  a  l^ouse  in  London, 
or  near  it :  for  a  summer  or  two.  Burton  may 
do ;  but  if  Rickmaa  leaves  Christ  Church,  I  mi«t 
look  Ibr  a  situation  where  there  is  better  society. 
I  vrish  I  could  settle  here ;  the  climate  suits  me 
so  well,  that  I  could  give  up  society,  and  live 
like  a  bear  by  sucking  my  ovim  paws.  You  like 
the  Catholics :  shall  I  give  you  an  account  of 
one  of  their  Lent  plays  upon  transubstantiation, 
which  is  lying  on  the  table  ?  It  begins  by  the 
Father  turning  Adam  out  of  doors.  '  Get  out 
of  my  house,  you  rascal !'  Adam  goes  a  beg* 
ging,  and  bitterly  does  he  complain  that  he  can^ 
find  no  house,  no  village  nobody  to  beg  of.  At 
last  he  meets  the  Four  Seasons,  and  they  give 
him  a  spade,  and  a  plow,  &c.,  but  nothing  to  eat. 
Then  comes  Reason,  and  teUs  him  to  go  to  law 
with  his  Father,  who  is  obliged  to  find  him  ia 
victuals.  Adam  goes  to  law;  an  angd  is  hia 
counsel,  and  the  devil  pleads  against  him.  Ha 
vrins  his  cause ;  and  the  Father  settles  upon  him 
oil — for  extreme  unction ;  lamb  ;  and  bread  and 
wine.  Up  comes  the  Sacrament,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  play.  This  is  written  by  a  priest, 
one  of  the  best  Spanish  writers,  who  has  written 
seventy-two  of  these  plays,  all  upon  the  body  and 
blood,  and  all  in  the  same  strain  of  quaint  and 
pious  blasphemy.  In  another,  Christ  comes  ia 
as  a  soldier  to  i^  his  reward  of  my  Lord  World 
for  serving  him,  and  he  produces  the  testimo- 
nials of  his  service :  that,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
his  enlisting,  he  viras  wounded  with  a  knife ;  that 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  when  the  infantry  were 
all  cut  off;  that  he  went  as  a  spy  among  the 
eaemies,  and  eVen  got  into  their  Temple ;  that 
he  stood  a  siege  of  forty  days,  and  would  not 
oapituUte,  though  without  provisions,  and,  after 
three  assaults,  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  that  ha 
succored  Castle  Magdalen  when  the  enemy  had 
got  possession;  that  he  supplied  a  camp  consist- 
ing of  more  than  5000  persons  with  food,  who 
would  all  have  been  starved ;  that  he  did  good 
service  at  sea  in  a  storm ;  therefore,  for  him  and 
his  twelve  followers,  he  asked  his  reward.  I 
ooald  fill  sheet  after  sheet  with  these  Bunyan- 
isms,  and  send  you  miracles  as  strange  as  any  ia 
Thalaba. 

^*  But  you  are  crying  out  already,  and  are  sat- 
isfied vrith  the  specimen.  Farewell !  We  are 
going  on  well ;  only  Edith's  burro  fell  with  her^ 
and  threw  her  overhead  down  hill,  and  she  ie 
now  lame  with  a  bruised  knee.  She  excels  in 
aes-womanship ;  and  I  am  hugely  pleased  with, 
riding  sideways,  and  having  a  boy  to  beat  tha 
John  and  guide  him. 

*' Harry  must  forgive  me.     I  do  not  forget 
Urn,  and  will  write  very  soon ;  but  the  interru^ 
tion  it  occasions,  and  the  time  it  takes  up,  make 
letter-writing  a  serious  evil.     God  bless  yon. 
"  Your  afleotionate  son, 

"  RoBEBT  SoUTHXY." 
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Tb  John  Riekmatij  Esq. 

antra,  Adjust  22,' 1800. 
"  My  deae  Rickman, 

^In  the  long  space  of  three  months  since  I 
itTote  to  yoa  (or  rather  four  I),  you  will  expect 
I  have  done  much.  In  truth,  I  have  not  been 
idle.  For  the  great  history,  I  have  only  collect- 
ed the  knowledge  of  what  documents  to  reach, 
and  where  to  seek  them.  The  public  library 
books  are  not  removable ;  and  I,  like  all  the  En- 
glish, am  driven  to  the  cool  retirement  of  Cintra. 
I  have  the  general  facts  already  in  my  memory, 
and  I  think  a  fair  and  accurate  opinion  of  the 
ohief  personages,  differing  very  considerably  from 
their  received  characters,  and  a  map  of  the  meth- 
od to  be  pursued.  The  ground  is  well  manured, 
and  the  seed  is  in.  I  speak  the  language,  not, 
indeed,  gnunmaticalty,  but  fluently ;  and  Portu- 
guese,^om  a  familiar  voicty  is  almost  as  intelli- 
gible to  me  as  English.  I  know  the  progress  of 
their  language,  step  by  step,  and  have  written 
materials  toward  the  literary  history,  of  collat- 
eral and  incidental  information — such  anecdotes 
as  paint  the  manners  and  character  of  a  people. 
My  collection  would  fill  half  an  octavo  volume. 

"  But  Thalaba :  it  has  taken  up  a  greater  por- 
tion of  my  time  than  I  expected  or  wished.  I 
have  been  polishing  and  polishing,  adding  and 
adding,  and  ray  unlearned  readers>pught  to  thank 
me  very  heartily  for  the  toil,  unpleasant  and  un- 
productive, of  translating  so  many  notes.  By 
the  King  George  packet  I  shall  send  it  over, 
which  will  probably  sail  from  Lisbon  in  about 
three  weeks The  MS.  (if  the  French  way- 
lay it  not)  may  reach  yon  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber at  the  latest ;  and,  if  the  booksellers  fall  into 
my  terms,  a  London  printer  will  dispatch  one 
quarto  in  a  month,  or  two  pocket  volumes  in  a 
fortnight :  i^lOO  I  will  have  for  400  4to  copies, 
£130  for  1000  of  the  smaller  size.  The  whole 
property  I  will  not  sell,  becaiTse  I  expect  the 
poem  will  become  popular,  and  of  course  pro- 
ductive. 

««««««« 

*'  Our  house  stands  here  in  a  lemon-garden  of 
somewhat  less  than  half  an  acre.  Its  fruit  usu- 
ally sells  for  twenty  moidores ;  this  year,  owing 
to  its  failure,  it  produced  only  ten.  These  orch- 
ards, you  see,  are  wonderfully  productive,  but 
they  require  more  attention  than  any  English 
crops.  They  are  watered  regularly.  Here  there 
is  a  large  tank  in  every  garden,  whence  the  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  by  little  channels,  which  the  man 
conducts  round  the  roots  of  every  tree,  loosening 
the  soil  with  a  hoe :  by  this  the  leaves,  as  they 
fall,  fu-e  sooner  mingled  with  the  soil,  and  aflbrd 
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laid  on  the  very  moderate  duty  of  a  six-and-thir- 
ty  per  pipe.  If  people  will  give  £75  a  pipe, 
said  the  Porto  merchants,  no  doubt  they  will  give 
£80,  and  we  will  have  oar  profit.  They  there- 
fore laid  on  the  five,  and  are  making  fortunes. 
More  wine  is  imported  than  before  the  new  du- 
ties, because  the  excise,  to  which  it  is  subject, 
so  materially  cheeks  the  home-brewed;  still 
much  is  manufactured.  By  an  accident  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  one  merchant  made  his  own 

Lisbon 

"  No  debtor  is  imprisoned  here :  shame,  shanne 
to  our  own  laws  I  There  b  a  Board  of  Bank- 
ruptcy— an  institution,  perhaps,  of  uneqoaled  mb- 
surdity,  so  is  it  managed.  Any  debtor  who  will 
surrender  all  his  effects  to  the  board  receives  10 
per  cent.  It  has  been  established  about  thirty 
years,  and  they  have  never  made  one  dividend. 
Where  goes  the  money  ?  There  is  a  fund  for 
cleaning  and  lighting  the  city.  There  are  no 
lamps  and  no  scavengers.   Where  goes  die  fund  ? 

"The  number  of  monastics  decreases;  not 
from  any  dearth  of  laziness  or  fanaticism,  but  be- 
cause the  revenues  are  not  now  equal  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  original  number.  Sometimes  the 
monks  desert;  in  that  case  they  pursue  them. 
They  took  one  poor  fellow  at  work  in  a  garden, 
where,  for  three  months,  he  had  been  usefully 
employed,  and  enjoying  freedom 

"  Here  is  a  fine  soil  of  folly,  and  a  plentiful 
crop  do  the  friars  reap  I  Some  little  good  they 
do  in  return.  They  are  good  landlords,  and  the 
Church  lands  are  the  only  lands  that  are  tolerably 
cultivated.  The  ruin  of  Spain  and  Portugal  w 
the  fashion  that  all  the  wealthy  have  of  residing 
wholly  in  the  metropolis,  where  they  sjiend  to 
the  uttermost,  vex  their  tenants,  and  never  pay 
their  debts.  Portugal,  you  say,  must  have  bad 
roads.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  them 
good.  In  winter  the  very  heavy  rains  wash  away 
all  the  smaller  parts,  and  leave  only  the  larger 
stones;  in  summer  the  sun  dries  them  up,  and 
the  wind  sweeps  the  stones  bare.  Brentford 
stones  would  be  thought  a  fine  road  here.  Hence 
slow  and  little  traveling,  and  bad  inns ;  in  coun- 
try towns  no  booksellers  I  scarcely  any  reading 
any  where.  Like  beasts  and  savages,  the  people 
can  bear  total  indolence.  Their  delight  is  to 
look  into  the  street,  put  somebody  to  hunt  their 
heads  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  happiness! 
Even  in  their  garden  walls  they  have  grates  to 
look  into  the  road 

"  I  lack  society  sadly.  The  people  here  know 
much  of  their  own  business,  very  little  of  the 
country  they  live  in,  and  nothing  of  any  thing 
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Men,  and  a  climato  for  which  Nature  soems  to 
iiave  destined  me,  only,  blessed  be  God,  she 
dropped  me  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  .  .  .  . 
Edith's  remembrance.     Farewell  1 

"Yours,  R.  SOUTHKY." 

Jb  B€nry  Soutkey, 

"  Ciotra,  August  95^  180a 
"  My  dbar  Hakey,' 

"  On  my  return  to  England  in  the  next  spring, 
I  shall  take  a  house  in  or  near  London,  where 
joa  shall  Uvq.  with  me,  and  study  anatomy  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  under  Carlisle,  whom  you 
know  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  my  friend.  By 
the  time  you  have  acquired  enough  previous 
knowledge,  I  trust  some  of  my  eggs  will  have 
hatched,  so  that  you  may  graduate  either  at  Edin- 
burgh or  in  Germany,  as  shall  appear  best.  Till 
my  return  you  will  remain  where  you  are ;  you 
are  well  employed,  and  evidently  improving  rap- 
idly. Nor  is  there  any  home  to  which  you  pos- 
sibly could  remove  1  On  my  return  you  virill 
bave  one,  and,  I  trust,  more  comfortable  than 
any  you  have  yet  had.  We  are  rising  in  the 
world :  it  is  our  turn,  and  will  he  our  own  faults 
if  we  do  not,  all  of  us,  attain  that  station  in  the 
world  to  which  our  intellectual  rank  entitles  us. 

"  Attend  to  prose  particularly ;  excellence  in 
that  is  acquirable.  You  know  the  value  of  lit- 
erature, and  may,  perhaps,  one  day  find  it,  as  I 
have  done,  a  resource  as  well  as  a  delight.  In 
your  course  of  history,  Gibbon  must  be  read :  it 
is  the  link  that  connects  ancient  with  modem  his- 
tory. For  the  history  of  Portugal  you  must  virait ; 
there  is  none  but  that  in  the  Universal  History. 
It  is  a  fine  subject,  and  you  will  see,  on  my  re- 
turn, a  skeleton — I  hope  half-musiled. 

"  Thalaba  has  taken  up  too  much  of  my  time, 
and  I  am  eager  to  send  it  ofij  and  wash  my  hands 
of  all  that  could  have  been  written  in  England : 
it  is  finished,  and  half  ready  for  the  press.  I  am 
polishing  and  polishing,  and  hewing  it  to  pieces 
with  siu-g^on  severity.  Yesterday  I  drew  the 
pen  across  six  hundred  lines,  and  am  now  writ- 
ing to  you  instead  of  supplying  their  place.  It 
goes  over  for  publication  very  shortly — ^I  trust  in 
three  weeks.  Rickman  is  my  agent  and  super- 
visor of  the  press.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know 
Rickman.  I  esteem  him  among  the  first  men 
of  my  knowledge.  ♦  *  *  ♦  * 
*  *  *  For  six  weeks  we  have  been  at 
Cintra — a  spot  the  most  beautiful  that  I  have 
efw  seen,  and  which  is  probably  unique*  £ight- 
een  miles  distant,  at  Lisbon,  the  sun  is  insup- 
portable. Here  we  are  cool,  with  woods  and 
water.     The  wealthier  English  are  all  here; 


French  is  every  thing,  and  in  all  else  mine  is 
right  English  and  Antigallican.  The  Engliah 
here  know  very  littlevof  the  country  they  Uve  in, 
and  nothing  of  the  literature.  Of  Camocns  thejr 
have  heard,  and  only  of  Camoens.  By  the  help 
of  my  uncle  I  haYe  acquired  an  extensive  knowt 
edge,  and  am  almost  as  well  acquainted  wit||^ 
Portuguese  literature  as  with  that  of  my  ovni 
country.  It  is  not  worth  much;  but- it  is  not 
from  the  rose  and  the  violet  only  that  the  bee 
sucks  honey. 

'^  You  would  be  amused  could  you  see  Edith 
and  myself  pn  ass-back — ^I  sitting  sideways,  glo- 
riously lazy,  with  a  boy  to  beat  my  Bayardo,  as 
well  adapted  to  me  as  ever  that  wild  courser 
was  to  Rinaldo.  In  this  climate  there  is  no 
walking :  a  little  exercise  heats  so  immoderately ; 
but  their  cork  woods  or  fir  woods,  and  mountain 
glens,  and  rook  pyramids,  and  ever-flowing  fount- 
ains, and  lemon  groves  ever  in  flower  and  in  fruit, 
want  only  society  to  become  a  Paradise.  Could 
I  but  colonize  Cintra  with  half  a  dozen  familiars, 
I  should  wish  never  to  leave  it.  As  it  is,  I  am 
comfortable,  my  health  establishing  itself,  my 
spirits  everlastingly  partaking  the  sunshine  of 
the  climate ;  yet  I  do  hunger  after  the  bread  and 
butter,  and  the  fireside  comforts,  and  the  intel- 
lect of  England.  You  will,  I  think,  whenever 
my  library  is  at  hand,  learn  Portuguese,  because 
I  have  got  the  history  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Twelve  Paladins  in  that  language,  and  Palmerin 
of  England.  I  have  only  laid  hands  on  half  an 
old  Spanish  romance,  Don  Florisel,  son  of  Anuu 
dis  of  Greece,  who  was  a  perfect  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  and  has  taught  me  to  forgive  Don  Quixote 
for  knocking  knight-errantry  on  the  head.  Bad 
poetry  I  find  in  abundance The  Portu- 
guese Academy  published  a  book  in  honor  of  the 
victories  of  the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa. 
My  literary  history  will  have  a  chapter  upon  the 
follies  of  literature,  in  which  this  work  will  fur- 
nish my  best  example.  Every  possible  form  of 
acrostic  is  there ;  poems  to  read  up  and  down, 
and  athwart  and  across ;  crosses,  and  circles,  and 
wheels.  Literature  is  almost  dead  here.  More 
books  are  published  annually  at  Bristol  than  in 
Portugal.  There  are  no  books  to  induce  h  love 
of  reading — no  Arabian  Tcdes  or  Seven  Cham- 
pions. *  *  #  .  #  *  ♦ 
In  case  of  peace — and  surely,  surely,  it  must 
come— we  shall  return  through  Spain  and  Fraace. 
I  am  anxious  to  see  Biscay.  Our  man  Bento, 
who  served  in  the  Spanish  army  against  France, 
has  given  me  a  curious  account  of  that  province, 
where  the  people  are  clean,  industrious,  and  free, 
and  speak  Welsh  or  something  very  like  it.  On 
entering  France,  one  of  the  Spanish  generals  or- 
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What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Portugal  ?  We  know 
sot.  Much  is  going  on,  but  all  in  secrecy.  I 
•speot  peace  every  where.  Bonaparte  ought 
not  to  have  risked  that  battle — to  stake  so  mach 
on  one  game  !  Moreaa  would  not  have  done  it  : 
it  was  a  prodigality  of  haman  blood  merely  to 

please  the  Parisians 

"God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  afl^tionately,  R.  S.'' 

3b  Lieutenant  Stmthey,  H.M.S.  Bellona. 
''October  6, 180a 

"  You  saw  Mafira  from  the  sea,  a  magnifieent 
object,  but,  like  every  thing  4n  Portugal,  it  looks 
beet  at  a  distance :  its  history  you  know  from 
the  last  letter  in  my  first  edition.*  ....  We 
yesterday  went  there  from  Cintra,  a  distance  of 
three  leagues  (twelve  miles).  A  qointa  of  the 
Marquis  Porabal,  on  the  way,  forms  a  pleasing 
object,  from  the  olives  which  are  planted  to  screen 
the  vines,  the  gray  foliage  and  the  lively  sun- 
shine, as  it  were,  of  the  vines  contrasting  very 
well.  The  quarries  are  near  where  the  first 
stone  is  dug  for  the  Lisbon  buildings.  Two 
eolnmns  are  now  lying  by  the  road,  which  in  the 
great  Pombal's  time  were  hewn  for  the  Square 
of  Lisbon,  each  of  a  single  stone :  a  foolish  waste 
of  labor,  only  becoming  barbarian  pride ;  for  coi- 
imus  whose  parts  are  put  together  upon  the  spot 
look  as  well,  and  are  in  reality  as  firm :  there 
they  lie,  like  the  square  itself,  and  the  half- 
inished  streets,  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Pombal. 

"  Two  leagues  on  the  way  lies  a  place  called 
Cheleinas :  it  may  contain  fifty  scattered  houses 
-^  assuredly  speak  on  the  outside  of  its  num- 
ber— but  the  place  is  a  toton,  and  its  inhabitants 
strangely  jealous  of  its  title.  Some  htds,  lately 
passing  through,  inquired  the  name  of  the  vi/- 
Uge  ;  the  nEian  replied,  angrily,  it  was  a  town ; 
and  as  they,  not  believing  it,  laughed  at  him,  he 
raised  an  uproar,  and  they  were  actually  in  dan- 
ger of  being  stoned  by  the  offended  townsmen. 
A  bridge  has  been  lately  built  here  over  a  val- 
ley, and  a  greet  work  it  is :  it  happens  to  be  in 
the  prtnee's  read  from  Qoelux  to  Mafra,  and  on 
that  aoooont  this  improvement  has  been  made. 
The  valley  in  which  Cheleinas  stands  would  not 
be  noticed  for  beauty  in  a  cultivated  country,  but 
here  it  appears  beautiful  from  the  contrast  of  vine 
and  dive  yards  with  naked  and  sun-burned  hills. 
The  people  are  in  fault,  not  the  climate :  trees 
will  grow  wherever  they  will  plant  them;  but 


been  the  day  of  St.  Francisco— a  holiday  in  all 
Franciscan  communities,  more  especially  there 
because  the  prince  conceives  himself  under  great 
obligations  to  St.  Francisco,  and  regularly  attends 
his  festival  at  Mafra.  Of  course  the  country 
was  assembled  there,  food  and  fruit  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  Plaza,  and  all  the  women  equipped 
in  all  their  finery.  We  went  to  mass ;  theprinoe 
followed  the  Host  as  it  was  carried  round  the 
church :  ia  the  evening  there  was  a  proceasioi, 
and  the  prinoe  paraded  with  it ;  and  thus  the  re- 
gent of  Portugal  passes  his  time,  dangling  altar 
saints,  and  assisting  at  puppet-shows^  and  no 
doubt  he  lay  down  hist  night  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  be  had  done  his  duty. 

"The  church,  and  convent,  and  palace  §sit 
one  vast  building,  whose  front  exhibits  a  strange 
and  truly  Portuguese  mixture  of  magnificenoe 
and  meanness;  in  fact,  it  has  never  been  fiuMd 
with,  stone — a  mud  pUister  is  in  its  place  ;  the 
windows  are  not  half  glaaed,  red  boards  filling  np 
the  workhouse-looking  casements.  The  cbureh 
is  beautiful ;  the  library  the  finest  book-room  I 
ever  saw,  and  well  stored.  The  friar  who  ac- 
companied us  said  *it  would  be  an  excellent 
room  to  eat  and  drink  in,  and  go  to  play  alter- 
ward ;'  and  *  if  we  liked  better  to  play  in  the 
dark,  we  might  shut  the  windows !'  He  heard 
the  servant  remark  to  me  that  there  were  books 
enough  for  me  to  read  there,  and  asked  if  I  loved 
reading.  *  And  I,',  said  he,  *  love  eating  and 
drinkiflg.'  Honest  Franciscan !  He  told  «s, 
also,  that  ^  dress  of  their  order  was  a  barbar- 
ous dress,  and  that  dress  did  not  change  the  feel- 
ings. I  suspect  this  man  wishes  he  had  profess- 
ed in  France.  A  Portuguese  of  some  family 
was  a  nun  in  France :  after  the  dissolution  el 
the  monasteries,  her  brother  unmediately  engaged 
with  a  Portuguese  abbess  to  receive  her,  and 
wrote  in  all  haste  for  the  distressed  nun ;  she 
wrote,  in  answer,  that  she  was  much  obliged  te 
him,  but  she  was  married. 

" '  You  have  a  superb  convent  here,'  said  I. 
'  Yes,'  said  the  monk ;  ^  but  it  is  a  wretched  plaoe 
in  winter,  w^  suffer  so  from  the  cold ;  the  rheu- 
matism kills  many :  we  have  no  fire  in  our  ceUa^ 
only  in  the  kitchen.'  Such  is  Mafra  :  a  library, 
whose  books  are  never  used ;  a  palace,  with  a 
mud-wall  front ;  and  a  royal  convent,  inhabited 
by  monks  who  loathe  their  situation.  The  monks 
often  desert :  in  that  case  they  are  hunted  like 
deserters,  and  punished,  if  caught,  vnth  confine- 
ment and  flogging.     They  take  the  vows  young 
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art,  all  science ;  no  pictures  might  profane  their 
churches ;  but  when  Pombal  turned  them  out  of 
this  palace,  he  remoyed  to  it  the  regular  canons 
of  St.  Vincent,  an  order  well  bom  and  well  edu- 
cated, wealthy  enough  to  suppoFt  themselves, 
and  learned  enough  to  instruct  others.  His  de- 
sign was  to  make  Mafra  a  sort  of  college  for  the 
education  of  the  young  Portuguese ;  the  library 
was  formed  with  this  intention :  in  what  manner 
ttus  plan  was  subverted  by  the  present  prince,  you 
may  see  in  the  old  ^  Letters.'  Incredibly  absurd 
as  the  story  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  strict- 
ly true. 

'*  The  Franciscan  is  by  far  the  most  numerous 
monastic  family.  A  convent  that  subsists  upon 
its  revenues  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  its 
numbers,  but  every' consecrated  beggar  gets 
more  than  enough  for  his  own  support ;  so  the 

more  the  merrier €rod  bless  you  I     I 

oooclode  in  haste. 

"  Tours  affectionately, 

"R.  SotJTHBY.'' 

To  LinUenarU  SotUhey,  H.M.8,  Bellona. 
•'Ciatra.Oct?,  180a 
"  Mt  dbar  Tom, 

" .  .  .  .  You  have  probably  heard  enough  of 
the  infection  at  Cadiz  to  be  anxious  for  informa- 
tion. Our  accounts  agree  in  nothing  but  in  the 
extent  of  the  calamity :  one  day  we  are  assured 
it  is  the  black  vomit,  another  day  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, and  now  it  is  ripened  into  the  plague.  This 
only  is  certain,  that  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
da3rs  of  our  accounts,  from  240  to  260  persons 
have  died  daily  in  Cadiz.  Whether  it  has  ex- 
tended beyond  that  city  is  also  uncertain ;  some ' 
reports  say  that  it  has  spread  to  the  south — ^to 
Malaga  and  Alicante;  o^ers  bring  it  to  the 
frontier  town,  within  200  miles  of  us.  We  all 
think  and  talk  seriously  of  our  danger,  and  for- 
get it  the  moment  the  conversation  is  changed. 
Whenever  it  actoally  enters  Portugal,  we  shall 
probably  fly  to  England.  I  hope  the  rains,  which 
we  may  soon  expect,  will  stop  the  contagion. 

*'  So  much  have  I  to  tell  you,  that  it  aotuaUy 
puzzles  me  where  to  begiq.     My  Cintra  mem- 
orandums must  be  made ;  and  more  than  once 
have  I  delayed  the  task  of  describing  this  place,  | 
from  a  feeling  of  its  difficulty.      Thdre  Is  no 
scenery  in  England  whioh  can  help  me  to  give 
jroo  an  idea  of  this.     The  town  is  smalt  like  all 
country  towns  of  Portugal,  containing  (he  Plaza 
or  square,  and  a  number  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  that  wind  down  the  hill :  Che  palace  is 
old — remarkably  irregular — a  Itrge,  rambling, 
shfl^wless  pile,  not  unlike  the  prints  I  have  seen 
in  old  romances  of  a  csstle — a  place  whose  in- 
finite comers  overlook  the  sea :  two  white  tow- 
era,  tike  glass-houses  exactly,  form  a  prominent 
featore  in  the  distance,  and  with  a  square  tower  | 
mark  it  for  an  old  and  public  edifice.     From  the ' 
valley  the  town  appears  to  stand  very  high,  and , 
the  ways  up  are  long,  and  winding,  and  weary ; 
but  the  town  itself  is  far  below  the  summit  of  the 
noontain.     Ton  have  seen  the  Rock  of  Lisbonl 
UoBOL  the  sea — that  rock  is  the  Surra^  or  Mount- ' 


ain  of  Cintra  :  above,  it  is  broken  into  a  number 
of  pyramidal  summits  of  rock  piled  upon  rock ; 
two  of  them  are  wooded  completely,  the  rest 
bare.  Upon  one  stands  the  Penha  convent;  a 
place  where,  if  the  Chapel  of  Loretto  had  stood, 
one  might  have  half  credited  the  lying  legend, 
that  the  angeb  or  the  devil  had  dropped  it  there 
— so  unascendable  the  height  appears  on  which 
it  stands,  yet  is  the  way  up  easy.  On  another 
point  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  crest  the  hills. 
To  look  down  from  hence  upon  the  palace  and 
town,  my  head  grew  giddy,  yet  is  it  fiirther  from 
the  town  to  the  valley  than  from  ^e  summit  to 
the  town.  The  road  is  like  a  terrace,  now  with 
the  open  heath  on  the  left,  all  purple  with  heath 
flowers,  and  here  and  there  the  stony  summits 
and  coombs  winding  to  the  vale,  luxuriantly 
wooded,  chiefly  with  cork-trees.  Descending  as» 
you  advance  toward  Colares,  th»^  summits  are 
covered  with  firs,  and  the  valley  appears  in  all 
the  richness  of  a  fertil^  soil  under  this  blessed 
climate. 

*^The  cork  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
trees :  its  leaves  are  small,  and  have  the  dusky 
color  of  evergreens,  but  its  boughs  branch  out  in 
the  fantastic  twistings  of  the  oAj  and  its  bark  Ls 
of  all  others  the  most  picturesque;  you  have 
seen  deal  curl  under  the  carpenter's  plane :  it 
grows  in  such  curls ;  the  wrinkles  ^ro  of  course 
deep ;  one  might  fancy  the  cavities  the  cells  of 
hermit  fairies.  There  is  one  tree  in  particular 
here  which  a  painter  might  well  come  from  En- 
gland to  see,  large  uld  old ;  its  trank  and  branch- 
es are  covered  with  fern — ^the  yellow,  sun-bum- 
ed  fem — ^forming  so  sunny  a  contrast  to  the  dark 
foliage !  a  wild  vine  winds  up  and  hangs  in  fes- 
toons frcmi  the  boughs,  its  leaves  of  a  bi4ght  green^ 
like  youth— -and  now  the  purple  clusters  are  ripe. 
These  vines  form  a  delightful  feature  in  the 
scenery ;  the  vineyard  is  cheerful  to  the  eyes, 
but  It  is  the  wild  vine  that  I  love,  matting  over 
tlKi  hedges,  or  climbing  the  cork  or  the  t&ll  pop* 
lar,  or  twisting  over  the  gray  olive  in  all  its  un- 
pruned  wantonness.  The  chestnut  al.so  is  beau- 
tiful ;  its  blossoms  shoot  out  in  rayt  like  stars, 
and  now  its  hedge-hog  fniit  stars  the  dark  leaves. 
We  have  yet  another  tree  of  exquisite  eff*ect  in 
the  landscape— the  fir;  not  such  as  you  have 
seen,  but  one  that  shoots  out  no  branches,  grows 
very  high,  and  then  spreads  broad  in  a  mush- 
room shape  exactly,  the  bottom  of  its  head  of  the 
brown  and  withered  color  that  the  yew  and  the 
fir  always  have,  and  the  surface  of  the  brightest 
green.  If  a  mushroom  serves  as  the  Pantheon 
Dome  for  a  faery  hall,  you  might  conceive  a 
giant  picking  one  of  these  pines  for  a  parasol  : 
they  have  somewhat  the  appearance  in  distance 
that  the  pabn  and  cocoa  have  in  a  print. 

"  The  English  are  numerous  here,  enough  to 
render  it  a  tolerable  market,  for  sellers  will  not  * 
be  wanting  where  purchasers  are  to  be  found ;: 
yet,  last  year,  the  magistrate  of  the  pUce  was 
idiot  enough  to  order  that  no  Englishman  should' 
be  served  till  all  the  Portuguese  were  satisfied — 
one  of  those  laws  whioh  carries  its  antidote  in  tt»- 
own  absurdity.     Among  thb  people  the  English; 
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are  in  high  favor ;  they  are  liberal,  or,  if  yon 
will,  extravagant,  and  submit  to'imposition :  now 
a  Portuguese  fights  hard  for  a  farthing — servants 
love  to  be  in  an  English  family.  If  ^  Portugaese 
mistress  goes  oat,  she  locks  up  her  maids  for  fear 
of  the  men :  the  r^ations  of  the  servants  often 
insist,  that  this  shall  be  done.  Oftentimes  the 
men  and  women  of  a  family  do  not  know  oaoh 
other.  All  kitchen  work  is  done  by  men,  who 
sleep  and  live  below ;  the  females  are  kept  above 
— a  precious  symptom  of  national  morals !  cal- 
culated to  extend  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  pr^ 
vent ;  but  I  wander  from  Cintra.  The  fire-flies 
were  abundant  when  we  first  came  here :  it  was 
like  faery  land  to  see  them  ^Murkling  under  the 
trees  at  night  j  the  ^low-worms  were  also  nu- 
merous— ^their  light  went  out  at  the  end  of  July ; 
but  we  h^ve  an  insect  which  almost  supplies  their 
places — a  wiqged  grasshopper,  in  shape  like  our 
own ;  in  color  a  gray  ground  hue,  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  soil  on  which  thoy  live  till  they 
leap  up,  and  their  expanded  wings  then  appear 
like  a  purple.  We  hear  at  evening  the  grille : 
it  is  called  the  cricket,  because  its  song  is  like 
that  animal,  but  louder;  it  is,  however,  wholly 
difi*erent — shaped  like  a  beetle,  with  wings  like 
a  bee,  and  black ;  they  sell  them  in  cages  at  Lis- 
bon by  way  of  singing  birds. 

"  We  ride  asses  about  the  country :  you  would 
laugh  to  see  a  party  thus  mounted ;  and  yet  soon 
learn  to  like  the  easy  pace  and  sure  step  of  the 
John  burros.  At  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  rock  is  a  singular  building  which  we  have 
twice  visited — a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  (who  is  om- 
nipresent in  Portugal),  on  one  of  the  stony  sum- 
mits, far  from  any  house  :  ft  is  the  strangest  mix- 
tures you  can  imagine  of  art  and  nature ;  you 
scarcely,  on  approaching,  know  what  is  rook  and 
what  is  building,  and  from  the  shape  and  position 
of  the  chapel  itself  it  loohfi  like  the  ark  loft  by  the 
waters  upon  Mount  Ararat.  Long  flights  of  ateps 
lead  up,  and  among  the  rocks  are  many  rooms, 
designed  to  house  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  the 
place.  A  poor  family  live  below  with  the  keys. 
From  this  spot  the  coast  lies  like  a  map  below 
you  to  Cape  Espichel  with  |he  Tagus.  'Tis  a 
strange  place,  t^t  catches  every  cloud,  and  I 
have  felt  a  tempest  there  when  there  has  been  no 
wind  below.  In  ease  of  plague  it  would  be  an 
excellent  asylum.  At  the  northwestern  extremi- 
ty is  a  rock  which  we  hav^  not  yet  visited,  where 
people  go  to  see  flshermen  run  the  risk  of  break- 
ing their  necks,  by  walking  down  a  precipice. 
1  have  said  nothing  to  you  of  the  wild  flowers. 


celebrity  of  the  saint,  attacking  the  son  with  sky- 
rockets, and  merry-making  all  the  way.  Those 
of  whom  I  now  speak  traveled  for  five  days.  1 
saw  them  return;  they  had  among  them  four 
angelt  on  korsebackj  who,  as  they  took  leave  of 
the  Virgin  at  her  church  door,  each  alternately 
addressed  her,  and  reminded  her  of  all  they  had 
been  doing  to  her  honor  and  glory,  and  request^ 
ed  her  to  continue  the  same  devout  spirit  in  ker 
Portuguese,  which  must  infigdlibly  render  them 
ttill  invincible ;  this  done,  ^e  angels  went  into 
the  Plaza  to  see  the  fire- works !  ♦         * 

***  *.«*.** 

"Yours  truly,  R.  S." 

To  John  Mickman,  Esq. 

«  CMtober,  ISea 

"  Mr  DEAR  lEllCEMAN, 

"At  last  the  opportunity  is  arrived  of  sending 
my  important  parcel.*  My  private  instmctioBS 
must  be  vague — to  make  the  best  bargain  you 

can,  and  on  no  terms  to  sell  the  copyright 

Longman  will  probably  offer  to  advance  the  ex- 
pense of  publishing,  and  share  the  profits :  this 
is  not  fair,  as  brains  ought  to  bear  a  higher  in- 
terest than  money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
his  terms,  offer  it  to  Arch,  in  Grace  Church 
Street,  or  to  Philips  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a 
man  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  price,  be- 
cause he  can  advertise  and  puff*  his  own  property 
every  month.  The  sale  of  the  book  is  not  doubt  ■ 
ful ;  my  name  would  carry  it  through  an  edition, 
though  it  were  worthies.     ♦      *      *      ♦      ♦ 

"In  literature,  as  in  the  play-things  of  school- 
boys and  the  frippery  of  wtmxen,  there  are  the 
ins  and  outs  of  fashion.  Sonnets,  and  satires, 
and  essays  have  their  day,  and  my  Joan  of  Arc 
ha^  revived  the  epomaaia  that  Boileau  cured  the 
French  of  120  years  ago;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  shoot  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  think  they  can  bend  the  bow 
because  I  made  the  string  twang,  will  find  them- 
selves somewhat  disappointed.  Whenever  that 
poem  requires  a  new  edition,  I  think  not  of  cor- 
recting it ;  the  ore  deserves  not  to  be  new  oast ; 
but  jof  prefixing  a  fair  estimate  of  its  merits  and 
defects.  ****** 

"  Foreign  Jews  are  tolerated  in  Lisbon — ^that 
is,  they  are  in  no  danger  from  the  Inquisition, 
though  forbidden  to  exeroise  the  ceremonials  of 
their  faith-  The  iatercoarse  with  Barbary  brings 
a  few  Moors  here,  so  that  the  devout  Portugaese 
are  accustomed  to  Ae  sight  of  Jews,  Turks,  and 
haretios.     You  remember  Davy's  story  of  the 
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tions ;  and  when  the  army  shall  be  recalled,  the 
liooses  will  be  desolate ;  but  the  citj  exhibits  an 
unequivocal  sign  of  recovering  indostiy  and  op- 
ulence. The  gaps  in  the  new  streets,  that  hf^ve 
stood  vacant  since  the  disgrace  of  Portal,  are  now 
filled  ap,  or  filling :  these  aife  not  nests  for  pas- 
sage-birds, but  large  and  magnifioent  houses  for 
the  merchants.  v 

*'  But  commeroe  will  for  a  long,  long  while 
be,  89  in  America,  a  sordid,  selfish,  money-get* 
ting  drudgery,  encouraging  no  art,  and  ignorant 
of  every  acience.  It  is  not  genius  that  is  wabt- 
«d  io  Portugal — genius  exists  every  where  \  but 
encouragement,  «r  the  hope  of  encouragement, 
must  wajcen  it  to  notion ;  and  here  no  ambition 
oaa  exist,  except  the  desire  of  place  and  ooinrt 
pageantry.  A  man  of  letters,  a  philosopher, 
would  starve  here ;  a  fine  singer  wd  a  female 
dancer  are  followed  as  in  London.  *  ♦  # 
*  *  #  The  Italian  opera  is,  in  my  mind, 
only  high  treason  against  common  sense :  noth- 
ing is  attended  to  but  the  music ;  the  drama  is 
simpjy  a  substratum  for  the  tune,  and  the  mind 
lies  fallow  while  the  sensual  ear  is  gratified. 
The  encouragement  of  a  national  theater  may 
call  up  talents  that  shall  eonfer  honor  upon  the 
nation. 

**  My  first  publication  will  probably  be  the 
literary  part  of  the  History,  which  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  treated  of  in  an  appendix,  or  in 
separate  and  interrupting  chapters.  Lisbon  is 
rieh  in  the  books  which  suit  my  purpose ;  but  I, 
alttB  I  am  not  rich,  and  endure  somewhat  of  the 
tortures  of  Tantalus.  The  public  library  is,  in- 
deed, more  accessible  than  our  Museum,  &c.,  in 
England ;  but  the  books  are  under  wire  cases, 
and  the  freedom  of  research  is  miserably  shack- 
led by  the  necessity  of  asking  the  librarian  for 
every  volume  you  wish  to  consult :  to  hunt  a 
subject  through  a  series  of  authors  is  thus  ren- 
dered almost  impossible.  The  Academy,  how- 
ever, have  much  fi^cilitated  my  labor  by  pub- 
lishing many  of  their  eld  chronicles  in  a  buyable 
sfai^jie,  and  also  the  okl  laws  of  Portugal*  There 
is  a  Frenchman  here  busy  upon  the  history  of 
Brazil.  His  matmals  are  excellent,  and  he  is 
indefatigable ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  for  his  pa- 
pers, even  if  his  person  should  escape.  The  min- 
istry know  what  he  is  about,  and  you  need  not 
be  tM  with  what  an  absurd  secrecy  they,  hide 
ircai  the  world  all  information  respecting  that 
countiy:  the  population  of  Brazil  is  said  to 
doiible  that  of  the  mother,  and  now  dependent^ 
country.  So  heavy  a  branch  can  not  long  re- 
main upon  so  rotten  a  trunk.  Grod  bless  3rou. 
•*  Yours  truly,  R.  Soutkey." 

T9  Mr*.  Southeif,  Sen. 

*«  Lisbon  [no  date]. 
"  My  nxAm  Mother, 

*****  About  Hany,  it  is 
-  neoeasary  to  remove  him ;  his  room  ia  wanted  for 
a  more  profitable  pupil,  and  he  has  outgrown 
hm  situation.  I  have  an  excellent  ]etter  from 
him,  and  one  from  William  Tavlor,  advismg  me 


to  place  him  with  some  provincial  surgeon  of 
eminence,  who  will,  for  a  hundred  guinea.s, 
board  and  instruct  him  for  four  or  five  years.  A 
hundred  guineas !  well,  but,  thank  God !  there 
is.  Thalaba  ready,  for  which  I  ask  this  sum.  I 
have,  therefore,  thus  eat  my  calf^  and  desired 
William  Taylor  to  inquire  for  a  situation ;  and 
so  once  more  goes  the  furniture  of  my  long-ex- 
pected house  in  London.*  *        *        * 

*  *****#* 

The  plague,  or  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  black 
vomit,  has  not*yet  reached  us,  nor  do  we  yet 
know  what  the  disease  is,  though  it  is  not  three 
hundred  miles  from  us,  and  ki&  five  hundred  a 
day  at  Seville !  Contagious  by  clothes  or  paper 
it  can  not  be,  or  certainly  it  would  have  been 
here.  A  man  was  at  Cintra  who  had  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  escaped  from  Cadiz  only 
seventeen  days  before  he  told  the  story  in  a  pot- 
house here.  In  Cadiz  it  might  have  been  con- 
fined, because  that  city  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  the  main  land ;  but  once  beyond  that  limit, 
and  it  must  take  its  course — >precautions  are  im- 
possible ;  the  only  one  in  their  power  they  do 
not  take— that  of  suffering  no  boat  to  come  from 
the  opposite  shore.  Edith  is  for  packing  off  to 
England ;,  but  I  will  not  move  till  it  comes,  and 
then  away  for  the  mountains. 

'^  Our  weather  is 'most  delightful — not  a  cloud, 
cool  enough  to  walk,  and  warm  enough  to  sit 
still ;  purple  evenings,  and  moonlight  more  dis- 
tinct than  a  November  noon  in  London.  We 
think  of  mounting  jackasses  and  rambling  som^ 
two  hundred  miles  in  the  country.  I  shall  laugh 
to  see  Edith  among  the  dirt  and  fleas,  who,  I 
su^ect,  will  be  more  amused  with  her  than  she 
will  with  them.  She  is  going  in  a  few  days  to 
visit  the  nuns:  they  wanted  to  borrow  some 
books  of  an  EngU^  woman :  *  What  book  would 
you  like  ?'  said  Miss  Petre,  somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  question,  and  anxious  to  know.  '  Why, 
we  should  like  novels :  have  you  got  Ethelindo, 
or  the  Recluse  of  the  Lake  ?  We  have  had  the 
first  volume,  and  it  was  so  interesting !  and  it 
leaves  ofi*  in  such  an  interesting  part  I  We  used 
to  hate  to  hear  the  bell  for  prayers  while  we 
were  reading  it'  And  after  a  little  pause  she 
went  on,  *  And  then  it  is  such  a  good  book :  we 
liked  it,  because  the  characters  are  so  moral  and 
virtmoui.^  By-the-by,  they  have  sent  Edith  some 
cakes. 

"  We  are  afraid  the  expedition  under  Sir 
Ralph  Aberorombie  is  coming  here :  his  men 
are  dying  of  the  scurvy,  and  have  been  for  some 
time  upon  a  short  allowance  of  salt  provisions : 
they  Vill  starve  us  if  they  come.  What  folly, 
to  keep  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  floating 
about  so  many  months !  horses  and  soldiers  both 
dying  for  want  of  fresh  food.         *         *         * 

*  *  ****** 
••  God  bless  you. 

"  Your  aflectionate  son, 

"Robert  Southby." 


*  llie  snm  ultimately  receired  far  the  fint  edition  of 
Thfdaba  {£\IS)  was  not  required  fbr  this  purpose,  the  fee 
lor  Us  brother's  surgical  edocaUon  being  paid  by  Mr.  BOL 
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To  Lieut.  Sauthey,  H.M.S.  BeUana. 

*«Thursd»7,  Feb.  12, 1801,  Lisbon. 

"  On  Tuesday  we  crossed  the  river  to  Casil- 
has  Point,  proonred  jackasses,  and  proceeded  to 
a  place  called  Costa  to  dinner.  You  know  the 
castle  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  state  pris- 
on, where  the  man  is  confined  that  beat  the  king  ? 
The  Costa  is  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts  on 
the  sand,  in  a  line  with  it,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river :  the  ride  is  about  seven  miles,  over  a 
hilly  country,  that  every  where  displayed  novel 
and  striking  views ;  for  the  foreground,  huge  aloes 
and  the  prickly  pear,  the  broom  and  furze  in 
blossom ;  broad-headed  firs  every  where  where 
the  sandy  soil  was  not  cultivated  for  vines  or 
olives ;  the  sweep  of  the  bay  southward  skirted 
by  the  pine-covered  plains  and  the  mountain 
boundary ;  behind  us  Lisbon  on  its  heights,  and 
the  river  blue  and  boundless  as  a  sea.  Through 
a  cleft  in  a  sand-bank,  a  winter  ravine  way  for 
the  rains,  we  first  saw  the  Costa  at  about  half  a 
raile  below  us — this  Aiost  singular  view  I  ever 
beheld — huts  all  of  thatch  scattered  upon  the 
sand :  we  descended  by  a  very  steep  way  cut 
through  the  sand-hill,  the  sand  on  either  side 
fretted  by  the  weather,  like  old  sculpture  long 
weather-worn:  all  below  belongs  to  the  sea; 
but  on  the  bare  sands,  a  numerous  tribe  have 
fixed  their  habitations,  which  exactly  resemble 
the  wigwams  of  the  Nootka  savages— a  wooden 
frame  all  thatched  is  all ;  most  commonly  the 
floor  descends  for  warmth,  and  the  window  often 
on  a  level  with  the  ground  without;  two  only 
symptoms  showed  us  that  we  were  in  a  civilized 
country — a  church,  the  only  stone  building,  and 
a  party  stretched  upon  the  sand  at  cards.  The 
men  live  by  fishing,  and  a  stronger  race  I  never 
saw,  or  more  prolific,  for  children  seemed  to 
swarm.  As  parties  from  Lisbon  are  frequent 
here,  there  are  two  or  three  hovels  of  entertain- 
ment. Ours  had  ragged  rhymes  upon  its  walls, 
recommending  us  to  drink  by  the  barrel  and  not 
by  the  quart. 

"  In  riding  to  Odwellas,  I  saw  something  curi- 
ous :  it  was  a  Padrona  by  the  road  side — ^we 
have  no  other  word  in  English,  and  it  occurs 
often  in  romance,  for  a  place  raised  by  the  way 
side — ^where  a  station  or  inscription  is  placed: 
there  was  an  image  of  Christ  there,  and  some 
unaccountable  inscriptions  about  robbery,  and 
hiding  heaven  in  the  earth,  which  a  series  of 
pictures  in  tiles  behind  exj^ained.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  the  church  of  Odwellas  was  robbed 
of  the  church  plate,  and  of  the  sacrament.  Then 
1  saw  the  thief  playing  at  skittles  when  the  sa- 
cristan of  the  church  passed  by,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed in  and  hid  himself;  then  I  saw  him  rob- 
bing the  altar ;  next,  he  hides  the  church  dresses 
in  the  house  of  a  woman ;  and  here  he  is  bury- 
ing ^e  sacrament  plate  in  a  vineyard  upon  this 
very  spot ;  here  he  is  examined  upon  suspicion, 
and  denies  all,  and  says  who  ever  did  the  sacri- 
lege ought  to  have  his  hands  cut  ofi*;  here  he  is 
taken  in  the  act  of  stealing  the  fowls  of  the  con- 
vent, and  he  confesses  all ;  here  they  dig  up  the 
hidden  treasure,  and  carry  it  back  in  a  solemn 


procession ;  here  he  is  going  to  execution ;  here 
you  see  his  hands  cut  oifT,  according  to  his  own 
sentence,  and  here  he  is  strangled  and  burned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  ahnost  all  these  tiles,  the 
face  of  the  criminal  is  broken  to  pieces,  probably 
in  abhorrence  of  his  guilt.  The  loss  of  the  wa- 
fer has  been  ever  regarded  as  a  national  calam- 
ity, to  be  lamented  with  public  prayer,  and  fasts, 
and  processions.  It  happened  at  Mexico  in  the 
Conqueror's  days,  and  Cortez  himself  paraded 
with  the  monks  and  the  mob. 

But.  BfMvhtt. 

"  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapeed  since 
this  letter  was  begun,  we  have  traveled  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Waterhouse  and 
I  took  charge  of  Edith  and  three  hidies :  a  doc- 
tor at  Alvea  da  Cruz,  of  whom  we  besought 
house<»room  one  night  in  distress,  told  us,  with 
more  truth  than  politeness,  that  four  women 
were  a  mighty  inconvenience.  We  did  not  find 
them  so :  they  made  our  chocolate  in  the  morn- 
ing, laughed  with  us  by  day,  enjoyed  the  scenery, 
packed  our  provisions  basket,  and  at  night  en- 
dured flea-biting  with  a  patience  that  entitles 
them  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  next  martyr- 
ology.  All  Lisbon,  I  believe,  thought  us  mad 
when  we  set  out ;  and  they  now  regard  our  re- 
turn with  equal  envy,  as  only  our  complexions 
have  suffered.  To  detail  the  journey  wou  d  be 
too  long.  We  asked  at  Santarem  if  they  had 
rooms  for  us ;  they  said  plenty :  we  begged  to 
see  them :  they  bad  two  roomi^--four  men  in  bed 
in  one,  one  fellow  in  bed  in  the  other.  At  Pom- 
bal,  Waterhouse  and  I  slept  in  public,  in  a  room 
that  served  as  a  passage  for  the  family.  Men 
and  women  indiscriminately  made  the  ladies' 
beds.  One  night  we  passed  through  a  room 
wherein  eight  men  were  sleeping,  who  rose  up 
to  look  at  us,  something  like  a  picture  of  the 
resurrection.  These  facts  ^411  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  the  Port- 
uguese. They  once  wanted  us,  four  women 
and  two  men,  to  sleep  in  two  beds  in  one  room. 
Tet,  bad  as  these  pUices  are,  the  mail  coach  has 
made  them  still  worse ;  that  is,  it  has  rendered 
the  people  less  civil,  and  made  the  expenses 
heavier. 

"  We  crossed  the  Zeeere,  a  river  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  Portugal,  as  its  banks  form  the 
great  protection  of  Lisbon  :  it  is  the  place  whei:e 
a  stand  might  most  efiectually  be  made  against 
an  invading  array.  The  river  is  fine,  about  the 
width  of  our  Avon  at  Rownham,  and  flowing  be- 
tween hills  of  our  Clifton  and  Leigh  height,  that 
are  covered  with  heath  and  gum-cistus  ;  the  wa- 
ter is  beautifully  clear,  and  the  bottom  sand :  like 
all  mountain  streams,  the  Zczere  is  of  irregular 
and  untamable  force.  In  summer,  horsemen 
ford  it ;  in  winter,  the  ferry  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  resistance  of  the  current,  from  one 
vintem  to  nine — that  is,  from  a  penny  to  a  shil- 
ling. It  then  enters  the  Tagus  with  equal  wa- 
ters, sometimes  with  a  larger  body ;  for,  as  the 
rains  may  have  fallen  heavier  east  or  north,  the 
one  river  with  it*  rush  ahnost  stagnates  the 
other. 
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"At  Pombal  we  saw  Our  Lady's  oven,  where 
•nrniaUy  a  fire  is  kindled,  a  wafer  baked,  and  a 
man,  the  Shadrach  of  the  town,  walks  round  the 
glowing  oven,  and  comes  out  nnhort  and  nnsinged 
by  special  miracle  of  Onr  Lady  of  Cardal.  At 
Thomar  is  a  statue  of  St.  Christofer  on  the  bridge  : 
three  grains  of  his  leg,  taken  in  a  glass  of  water, 
are  a  sovereign  cure  for  ^e  ague ;  and  poor  St. 
Christofer's  legs  are  ahnoet  worn  out  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  practice.  Torres  Vedras  is  the  place 
where  Father  Anthony  of  the  wounds  died — a 
man  suspected  of  sanctity.  The  pious  mob  at- 
tacked his  body,  stripped  it  naked,  cut  ofi*  all  his 
hair,  and  tore  up  his  nails  to  keep  for  relics.  I 
have  seen  relics  of  all  the  saints — ^yea,  a  thorn 
from  the  crown  of  cruoifixioii,  and  a  drop  of  the 
Redemption  blood.  All  this  you  shall  hereafter 
see  at  length  in  the  regular  journal. 

"A  more  interesting  subject  is  our  return. 
My  uncle  will,  I  think,  return  with  us,  or,  at 
least,  speedily  follow.  We  look  forward  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  as  only  avoidable  by  a 
general  peace,  and  this  so  little  probable  that  all 
preparations  are  making  for  removal.  My  uncle 
is  sending  away  all  his  books,  and  I  am  now  in 
the  dirt  o(  packing.  In  May  I  hope  to  be  in 
Bristol ;  eager  enough,  God  knows,  to  see  old 
Griends,  and  old,  familiar  scenes,  but  with  no 
pleasant  anticipation  of  English  taxes,  and  En- 
glish climate,  and  small  beer,  after  this  blessed 
sun,  and  the  wines  of  Portugsil.  My  health  has 
received  all  the^nefit  I  could  and  did  expect : 
a  longer  residence  would,  I  think,  render  the 
amendment  permanent ;  and,  with  this  idea,  the 
prospect  of  a  return  hereafter,  to  complete  the 
latter  part  of  my  History,  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. 

"  God  bless  you,  and  keep  yon  from  the  north 
seas.  I  have  written  in  haste,  being  obliged  to 
write  many  letters  on  my  return.  Edi^'s  love. 
I  know  not  when  or  where  we  shaU  meet ;  but, 
when  I  am  on  English  ground,  the  distance  be- 
tween us  will  not  be  so  hnpassable.  Farewell ! 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  ROSERT  SoUTHEY." 

To  C,  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq. 

-Liibon.Feb.21,1801. 
"  My  deae  Wynw, 
**'  Tour  letter  gave  me  the  first  detail  of  the 
great  news.  A  passage  of  four  days  made  it  as 
fireefa  as  possible,  and  we  are  here  cursing  winds 
and  water  that  we  must  wait  a  fortnight  before 
another  mail  can  reach  us.  What  will  happen  ? 
the  breach  is  made ;  and  this  lath  and  plaster 
can  not  long  keep  out  the  weather.  Will  the  old 
admimstratioQ  be  strong  enough  to  force  their 
plans  upon  the  crown  ?  Possibly.  Equally  so, 
that  the  art  of  alarming,  in  which  they  were 
so  proficient,  may  now  be  turned  successfully 
against  them.  Yet,  on  this  point,  the  whole  body 
of  opposition  is  with  them,  and  the  whole  intel- 
leet  oif  the  country.  I  rather  expect,  after  more 
inefficient  changes,  the  establishment  of  opposi- 
tion— and  peace.     The  heUn  requires  a  strong 


"  Decidedly  as  my  own  principles  lead  to  tol- 
eration, 1  yet  think  in  the  sufferance  of  converts 
and  proseljrtism  it  has  been  carried  too  for.  You 
might  as  well  let  a  fire  bum,  or  a  pestilence 
spread,  as  sufier  the  propagation  of  popery.  I 
faAte  and  abhor  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul, 
and  the  only  antidote  is  poison.  Voltaiire  and 
such  writers  out  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares. 
The  monastic  establishments  in  England  ought 
to  be  dissolved ;  as  for  the  priests,  £ey  will,  for 
the  most  part,  find  their  way  into  France ;  they 
who  remain  should  not  be  suffered  to  recruit, 
and  would  soon  die  away  in  peace.  I  half  fear 
a  breach  of  the  Union- — perhaps  another  rebell- 
ion— in  that  wretched  country. 

"  I  do  not  purpose  returning  till  the  year  of 
my  house-rent  be  conqilete,  and  shall  then  leave 
Lisbon  with  regret,  in  spite  of  English  house- 
comforts  and  the  all-in-all  happiness  of  living 
among  old  friends  and  familiar  faces.  This  cli- 
mate so  completely  changes  my  whole  animal 
being,  that  I  would  exchange  every  thing  for  it. 
It  is  not  Lisbon ;  Italy,  or  the  south  of  Spain  or 
of  France,  would,  perhaps,  offer  greater  induce- 
noents,  if  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  settlement 
existed. 

"On  my  History  no  labor  shall  be  spared. 
Now  I  only  heap  marble :  the  edifice  must  be 
erected  in  England ;  but  I  must  return  again  to 
the  quarry.  You  will  find  my  style  pUdn  and 
short,  and  of  condensed  mecming— -plain  as  a 
Doric  building,  and,  I  trust,  of  eternal  durabili- 
ty. The  notes  will  draiif  off*  all  quaintness.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  making  a  work  by  which  I  shall 
be  honorably  remembered.  You  shall  see  it, 
and  EUnsly,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble,  before 
publication.  Of  profit  I  must  not  be  sanguine ; 
yet,  if  it  attain  the  reputation  of  Robertson,  than 
whom  it  will  not  be  worse,  or  of  Roscoe  and 
Gibbon,  it  wiH  procure  me  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  fame.  My  price  for  Thalaba  was, 
for  1000  copies  (36115,  twelve  copies  being  al- 
lowed me ;  the  booksellers  would  have  bargain- 
ed for  a  quarto  edition  also,  but  it  would  have 
been  ill  judged  to  have  glutted  the  public. 

"  I  expect,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  to  be  ready 
with  my  first  volume :  to  hurry  it  would  be  in- 
judicious, and  historic  labor  will  be  relieved  by 
emplo3ring  myself  in  correcting  Madoc.  My  in- 
tention is  therefore  to  journey  through  North 
Wales  next  summer  to  the  lakes,  where  Coleridge 
is  settled,  and  to  pass  the  autunm  (their  summer) 
there.  For  a  Welsh  map  of  the  roads,  and  what 
is  to  be  seen,  you  must  be  my  director  *,  perhaps, 
too,  you  might  in  another  way  assist  Madoc,  by 
pointing  out  what  manners,  or  superstition  of  the 
Welsh  would  look  well  in  blank  verse.  Much 
may  have  escaped  me,  and  some  necessarily 
must.  Long  as  this  poem  (from  the  age  of  ; 
fourteen)  has  been  in  my  head,  and  long  as  its 
sketch  has  now  lain  by  me,  I  now  look  on  at  no 
very  distant  date  to  its  publication,  after  an  am- 
ple revision  and  recasting.  You  will  see  it  and 
scrutinize  it  when  corrected. 

"  Thalaba  is  now  a  whole  and  unembarrassed 
story :  the  introduction  of  Laila  is  not  an  epi- 
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s6de,  it  is  so  connected  with  the  murder  of  Ho- 
deirah  and  the  after  actions  of  Thalaba,  as  to  be 
essentially  part  of  the  tale.  Thalaba  has  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  the  fault  of  Samson  Ago- 
nistes — its  parts  might  change  place ;  but,  in  a 
romance,  ejno  laws  maj  be  dispensed  with ;  its 
faults  now  are  verbal.  Such  as  it  is,  I  know  no 
j}oem  which  can  claim  »  place  between  it  and 
the  Orlando.  Let  it  be  weighed  with  the  Obe- 
ron ;  perhaps,  were  I  to  speak  out,  I  should  not 
dread  a  trial  with  Ariosto.  My  prop6rtioii  of 
ore  to  dross  is  greater.  Perhaps  the  anti-Jaco- 
bin criticasters  may  spare  Thalaba :  it  is  so  ut- 
terly innocent  of  all  good  drift,  it  may  pass 
through  the  world  like  Richard  Cromwell,  not- 
withstanding the  sweet  savor  of  its  father^s  name. 
Bo  you  know  that  they  have  caricatured  me  be- 
tween Fox  and  Norfolk — ^worshiping  Bonaparte  ? 
Poor  me — at  Lisbon — >^ho  have  certainly  molest- 
ed nothing  but  Portuguese  spiders !  Amen  1  I 
am  only  afraid  my  company  will  be  ashamed  of 
me ;  one,  at  least — ^he  is  too  good  for  me  -,  and, 
upon  my  soul,  I  think  myself  too  good  for  the 
other. 

^^T|ie  Spanish  embassador  trundled  off  for 
Madrid  this  morning :  he  is  a  bad  imitation  of  a 
hogshead  in  make.  All  is  alarm  here,  imd  I 
sweat  in  dreadfully  cold  treather  for  my  books, 
creditors — alas !  for  many  a  six-and-thirty  1  We 
have  two  allies,  more  fiuthfnl  than  Austria  the 
honest  or  Paul  the  magnanimous — famine  and 
the  yellow  fever ;  but  the  American  gentleman 
is  asleep  till  summer, 'and  as  for  famine,  she  is 
as  busy  in  England  as  here.  I  rejoice  in  the 
eventual  effects  of  scarcity — the  cultivation  of 
the  wastes;  the  population  biUs  you  probably 
know  to  be  Rickman^  for  which  he  has  long 
been  soliciting  Rose,  and  the  management  is  his, 
of  course,  and  compliment.  It  is  of  important 
utility. 

"  Of  the  red  vnnes  I  spoke  in  my  last.  Will 
you  have  Bnoellas  as  it  can  be  got  ?  It  should 
be  kept  rather  in  a  garret  than  a  cellar,  a  place 
dry  and  warm;  but  ample  directions  shall  be 
sent  with  it.  You  may,  perhaps,  get  old  now, 
when  so  just  an  alarm  prevails;  new  is  better 
than  none,  because  it  will  improve  even  in  ideal 
value  should  Portugal  be  cloeed  to  England ;  its 
price  will  little,  if  at  aU,  differ  from  Port  or  Lis- 
bon ;  it  is  your  vile  taxes  that  make  the  expense ; 
and,  by-the-by,  I  must  vent  a  monstrous  oath 
against  the  du^  upon  foreign  books.  SixpMct 
per  pound  vnigKt  if  bound— it  is  abominable  I 

"  Farewell,  and  (jh)d  bless  y<m. 
"Tours  a£fectioBateIy, 

"R.  BOUTHBT." 

7b  8.  T.  Coleridge^  Etq. 


tempted  me  either  to  industry  or  idleness.  I  re- 
turn rich  in  materials :  a  twelvemonth^s  work  in 
England  will  produce  a  first  volume  of  my  Uis- 
tory,  and  also  of  the  Literary  History.  Of  suc- 
cess I  am  not  sanguine,  though  sufficiently  so  of 
desert;  yet  I  shall  leave  a  monunaent  to  my  own 
memory,  and  perhi^  which  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, procure  a  few  life-enjoyments. 

"  My  poetizing  has  been  exclusively  confined 
to  the  completion  of  Thalaba.  I  have  planned 
a  Hindoo  romance  of  original  extravagance,  and 
have  christened  it  *  The  Curse  of  Keradon  -,'*  but 
it  were  unwise  to  do  any  thing  here  which  were 
as  well  done  in  England ;  and,  indeed,  the  easy 
business  of  hunting  out  every  thing  to  be  seen 
has  taken  up  no  small  portion  of  my  time.  I 
have  ample  materials  for  a  volume  of  misoel- 
laneous  information :  my  work  in  England  ^nli 
be  chiefly  to  arrange  and  tack  together ;  here  I 
have  been  glutting,  and  go  home  to  digest. 
In  May  we  return ;  and,  on  my  part,  with  much 
reluctance.  I  have  formed  local  attachments, 
and  not  personal  ones :  this  glorious  river,  with 
its  mountain  boundaries,  this  blessed  winter  sun, 
and  the  summer  paradise  of  Cintra.  I  would 
gladly  Uve  and  die  here.  My  health  is  amend- 
ed materially,  but  I  have  seizures  enough  to  as- 
sure me  that  oar  own  unkindly  climate  will  blight 
me,  as  it  does  the  myrtle  and  oranges  of  this  bet- 
ter land;  howbeit,  business  must  lead  me  here 
once  more  for  the  after  volumes  of  the  History. 
If  your  ill  health  should  also  p^^soeed  from  En- 
glish skies,  we  may,  perhaps,  emigrate  together 
at  last.  One  head  full  of  brains,  and  I  should 
ask  England  nothing  else. 

"  Meantime,  my  nearer  dreams  lay  their  scenes 
about  the  lakes.*  Madoc  compels  me  to  visit 
Wales;  perhaps  we  can  meet  you  in  the  au- 
tunm;  but  for  the  unreasonable  distance  from 
Bristol  and  London,  we  might  take  up  our  abid- 
ing near  you.  I  wish  you  were  at  Allfoxenf — 
there  was  a  house  big  enough :  you  would  talk 
me  into  a  healthy  indolence,  and  I  should  spur 
you  to  profitable  industry. 

#  #«****# 

We  are  threatened  with  speedy  invasion,  and 
the  critical  hour  of  Portugal  is  probably  arrived 
I  No  alarm  has  been  so  general :  they  have  sent 
I  for  transports  to  secure  us  a  speedy  retreat ;  nor 
I  is  it  impossible  that  all  idlers  may  be  requested 
to  remove  before  the  hurry  and  crowd  of  a  gen- 
eral departure.     Yet  I  doubt  the  recUity  of  the 
danger.     Portugal  bwft  rupite:  will  they  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs  ?     Will  Spain 
consent  to  admit  an  army  through  that  will  shake 
her  rotten  throne  ?     Will  Bonaparte  venture  an 
army  where  there  is  danger  of  the  yellow  fover  ? 
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property,  and  bid  w  all  decamp  i  this  was  ap- 
prehended ;  and  what  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  utter  imbeoiUty  ?  Were  it  not  for  Edhh, 
I  would  fairly  see  it  ont,  and  witness  the  wbole 
boderation.  There  is  a  worse  than  the  Bastile 
here,  over  whose  doogeons  I  often  walk.  * 
«««         •         *        *         *         *        * 

But  this  is  not  ^^^lat  is  to  be  wished  for  Porta- 
gal — ^this  conqnest  which  would  excite  good  feel- 
ings against  innovation ;  if  thera  vras  peaqe,  the 
boBiness  would  probably  be  done  at  home.  En^ 
gland  is  now  the  bedarkening  power ;  she  is  in 
politios  what  Spain  was  to  religion  at  the  Ref- 
earmatbn.  Change  here  involves  the  loss  of 
their  colonies,  and  an  Englbh  ieet  would  cut  <^ 
the  supplies  of  Lisbon.  #  *  *  « 
*  *  *  The  monastic  orders  will  ae- 
eelerate  revolution,  because  the  begging  friars, 
mostly  young,  are  mostly  discontent^  and  the 
rich  friars  every  where  objects  of  envy.  I  have 
heard  the  people  complain  of  monastic  oppression, 
and  distinguish  between  the  friars  and  the  relig- 
ion they  profess.  I  even  fear,  so  generally  is 
that  distinction  made,  that  popery  may  exist  when 
monkery  is  abolished. 

^^  In  May  I  hope  to  be  in  Bristol,  and  if  it  can 
be  so  amuiged,  in  September  at  the  lakes.  I 
should  like  to  vnnter  there ;  then  I  might  labor  at 
my  History ;  and  we  migl^  periiaps,  amuse  our- 
selves with  some  joint  journeyman  work,  which 
might  keep  up  winter  ftres  and  Christmas  tables. 
Of  all  this  we  will  write  on  my  return.  I  now 
long  to  be  in  England,  as  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
main and  root  here  at  present.  We  shall  soon 
and  inevitably  be  expelled,  unless  a  general  peace 
redeem  the  merchants  here  from  ruin.  England 
has  brought  Portugal  into  the  scrape,  and  with 
radier  more  than  usual  prudence,  left  her  in  it : 
it  is  understood  that  this  country  may  make  her 
own  terms,  and  submit  to  France  without  incur- 
ring the  resentment  of  England.  When  the 
Portuguese  first  eat&red  this  happy  war,  the 
phrase  of  their  ministers  was,  that  they  were 
going  to  be  pall-bearers  at  the  ftineral  of  France. 
Fools  I  they  were  digging  a  grave,  and  have 
fallen  into  it. 

*^  Of  all  English  doings  I  am  quite  ignorant. 
Thomas  Dermody,  I  see,  has  risen  again,  and 
the  Farmer's  Boy  is  most  miraculously  over- 
rated. The  Monthly  Abgazine  speaks  vrith 
shallow-pated  pertness  of  your  Wallenstein  :  it 
interests  me  much;  and,  wiiat  is  better  praise, 
invited  me  to  a  frequent  reperusal  of  its  parts  : 
win  you  think  me  wrong  in  preferring  it  to 
Schillsr's  other  pkjrs  ?  it  appears  to  me  more 
drwttotioaUy  true.  Max  may,  perhaps,  be  over* 
fltrained,  aiiid  the  woman  is  like  all  German  he- 
roines ;  but  in  Wallenstein  is  that  greatness  and 
fittleness  united  vrhich  stamp  the  portrait.  Will- 
iam Taylor,  you  see,  is  making  quaint  theories 
of  the  Old  Testament  writers ;  how  are  you  em- 
ployed ?  Must  Lessing  wait  for  the  Resurrec- 
tion  before  he  receives  a  new  life  ? 

"  So  yon  dipped  your  young  pagan*  in  the 


*  The  Her.  Derwent  Coleridge,  principal  of  St  Mark'a 
CoU^e,  Chelsea.  ^ 


Derwent,  and  baptized  him  in  the  name  of  the 
rirer  t  Should  he  be  drowned  there,  he  will  get 
into  the  next  edition  of  WanJey's  Wonders,  un- 
der the  head  of  God's  Judgments.  And  how 
comes  on  Moses^  and  will  he  remember  me? 
€rod  bless  youl 

'*  Yours,  ROBB&T  SOUTHET." 

TV  A&t.  Southey. 

''Pazv,  April  17.  laOl. 

"  By  the  luckiest  opportunity,  my  dear  Edith, 
I  am  enabled  to  write  and  ease  myself  of  a  k)ad 
of  uneasiness.  An  express  is  about  to  leave 
Faro,  otherwise  tiU  Tuesday  next  there  wouki 
have  been  no  ponvejranoe.  We  are  at  Mr.  Lem- 
priere's,  hospitably  and  kindly  received,  and  for 
the  first  time  resting  after  ten  days'  very  hard 
labor.'  At  Cassillas  our  letter  to  Kirwan  vraa 
of  no  use,  as  he  was  absent.  For  mules  they 
asked  too  much,  and  we  moanted  busros  to 
AzecttU) ;  there  no  supply  was  to  be  found,  and 
the  same  beasts  carried  us  to  Setubal,  which  we 
did  not  reach  till  night.  The  house  to  which  we 
had  an  introduction  was  deserted,  and  we  lost 
nothing  by  going  to  an  excellent  estalagem. 
Next  day  it  rained  till  noon,  when  we  embark- 
ed, and  sailed  through  duU  and  olgeotless  shores 
to  Aleaoere  :  mules  to  Evora,  the  distance  nine 
leagues.  At  the  end  of  the  first  it  set  in  a  se- 
vere rain,  and  the  coldest  north  wind  we  ever 
experienced:  the  road  was  one  infinite  char- 
reca,  a  wilderness  of  gum  cistus.  We  would 
have  stopped  any  where :  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing we  begged  charity  at  a  peasant's  house,  at 
the  Monte  dos  Moneros,  three  leagues  short  of 
Evora,  dripping  wet  and  deadly  cold,  dreading 
darkness,  and  the  efiects  of  so  severe  a  wetting, 
and  the  cold  wind ;  we  got  admittance,  and  all 
possible  kindness;  dried  ourselves  and  baggage, 
which  was  wet  also;  supped  upon  the  little 
round  curd  cheeses  of  liie  xjountry,  olives,  and 
milk,  and  slept  in  comfort.  The  morning  was 
fine,  but  the  same  wind  continued  till  yesterday, 
and  has  plagued  us  cruelly  by  day  and  by  night. 

^*  At  Evora  we  remained  half  a  day ;  there 
our  night  sufierings  began ;  ham  thence  till  we 
reached  Faro  we  have  never  slept  in  one  celled 
room:  all  tiled  so  loosely  that  an  astrologer 
would  find  them  no  bad  observatories;  and  by 
no  possible  means  could  vire  keep  ourselves  vrarm. 
Waterhouse  I  taught,  indeed,  by  Niebuhr*s  ex-  . 
ample  in  Arabia,  to  lie  with  his  face  under  the 
sheets,  but  it  suffocated  me.  From  Evoira  we 
took  burros  to  Beja— a  day  and  a  half;  we  slept 
at  Villa  Ruina ;  from  Viana  to  that  litUe  town  is 
a  lovely  track  of  country,  and,  except  that  little 
island  of  cultivation,  we  have  seen  nothing  but 
charrecas  till  we  reached  Tavira.  The  bishop 
gave  us  cheese  and  incomparable  wine,  and  a 
letter  to  Father  John  of  the  Pahn  at  Castro :  to 
Castro  a  day's  journey.  On  the  road  there  was 
a  monumental  cross,  where  a  man  had  been  eat- 
en by  the  wolves.  John  of  the  Pahn  is  a  very 
blackguard  priest,  but  he  was  useful.  .  We  had 
a  curious  party  there  of  his  friends,  drinking  wine 
with  us  in  the  room,  or,  rather,  between  the  four 
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walls  where  we  were  pounded,  not  housed,  for 
the  night :  a  deputy  judge,  with  a  great  sword, 
old  as  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  smoking,^  and 
handing  round  his  cigar  out  of  his  own  mouth  to 
the  rest  of  the  company ;  our  muleteer,  that  was 
to  be,  hand  and  glove  with  the  priest  and  the 
magistrate  ;  and  another  pot  companion.  Next 
day  across  the  field  of  Ourique,  and  seven  long 
leagues  of  wilderness :  there  was.  no  estalagem ; 
in  fact,  we  were  in  the  wilds  of  Alentejo,  where 
hardly  any  traveler  has  penetrated;  we  were 
again  thrown  on  charity,  and  kindly  received  : 
this  was  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  we  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Tavira,  seven  leagues ;  in  the 
bishop's  language,  long  leagues,  terrible  leagues, 
infinite  leagues :  the  road  would  be  utterly  im- 
passable were  it  not  thitt  the  Host  is  carried  on 
horseback  in  these  wilds,  and  therefore  the  way 
must  be  kept  open.  As  we  passed  one  ugly  spot, 
the  guide  told  us  a  man  broke  his  neck  there 
lately.  This  day's  journey,  however,  was  quite 
new:  wherever  we  looked  was  mountain— 
waving,  swelling,  breasting,  exactly  like  the  sea- 
like prints  of  the  Holy  Hand  which  you  see-  in 
old  travels.  At  last  the  sea  appeared,  and  the 
Guadiana,  and  the  frontier  towns  Azamonte  and 
Castro  Marini.  We  descended,  and  entered  the 
garden,  the  Paradise  of  Algarve :  here  our  troub« 
les  and  labor,  were  to  end ;  we  were  out  of  the 
wilderness.  Milk  and  honey,  indeed,  we  did  not 
expect  in  this  land  of  promise,  but  we  expected 
every  thing  else.  The  sound  of  a  drum  alarm- 
ed us,  and  we  found  Tavira  full  of  soldiers.  The 
governor  examined  our  pass,  and  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  way  in  which  he  eyed  Roberto 
Southey,  the  negociente,  of  ordinary  stature,  thin 
and  long  face,  a  dark  complexion,  &o.,  and  squint- 
ed at  Waterhouse's  lame  legs.  For  a  man  in 
power  he  was  civil,  and  sent  us  to  the  Corregi- 
dor  to  get  our  beasts  secured.  This  second  in- 
spection over,  we  were  in  the  streets  of  Tavira, 
to  beg  a  night's  lodging — and  beg  hard  we  did 
for  some  hours.  At  last,  induced  by  the  mule- 
teer, whom  she  knew,  and  by  the  petition  of 
some  dozen  honest  people,  whom  our  situation 
had  drawn  about  us,  a  woman,  who  had  one 
room  unoccupied  by  the  soldiers,  turned  the  key 
with  doubt  and  delay,  for  her  husband  was  ab- 
sent, and  we  wanted  nothing  but  a  ceiling.  Yes- 
terday we  reached  Faro,  and  to-day  remain  here 
to  rest.  ###*## 

'*  Our  faces  are  skinned  by  the  cutting  wind 
and  sun :  my  nose  has  been  roasted  by  a  slow 
fire— burned  alive  by  sunbeams :   'tis  a  great 


tie  heav;en.  ####♦# 
I  have  hurried  over  our  way,  that  you  may  know 
simply  where  we  have  been,  and  Where  we  are : 
the  full  account  would  be  a  week's  work.  You 
will  be  amused  with  the  adventures  of  two  Irish 
and  one  Scotch  officers,  who  came  from  Gibral- 
tar to  Lagos,  with  a  fortnight'^  leave  of  absence, 
to  amuse  themselves :  they  brought  a  Genoese 
interpreter,  and  understood  from  him  that  it  was 
eleven  leagues  to  Faro,  and  a  good  tttrnpike  road. 
I  write  their  ovm  unexaggerated  account :  they 
determined  to  ride  there  to  dinner,  and  they  were 
three  days  on  the  way,  begging,  threatening, 
drawing  their  swords  to  get  lodged  at  night—- 
all  in  vain ;  the  first  night  they  slept  in  the  fields ; 
afterward  they  learned  an  humbler  tone,  and  got, 
between  four  of  them,  a  shelter,  but  no  beds ; 
here  they  waited  six  weeks  for  an  opportunity  of 
getting  back ;  and  one  of  them  was  paymaster  at 
Gibraltar  :  they  were  utterly  miserable  for  want 
of  something  to  do — billiards  eternally;  they 
even  bought  birds,  a  oat,  a  dog,  a  fox,  for  pky- 
things;  yesterday  embarked,  after  spending  a 
himdred  pieces  here  in  six  weeks,  neither  they 
nor  any  one  else  knowing  how,  except  that  they 
gave  six  testoons  a  piece  for  all  the  Port  vrine  in 
the  place.  *  ♦  # .  #  ♦  • 
"  God  bless  you !  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  tell  you  on  my  return,  my  dear  Edith. 
"  Yours  afiectionately, 

**  Robert  Southby." 


CHAPTER  VUI. 

RBTURN    TO    ENOLANl>— -THINKS  OP  GOING    DaWJf 

TO    CUMBERLAND I.ETTBR    FROM    MR.   COLE- 

RIDGE,   DESCRIBING  GRETA    HALL— THOUGHTS 

OP  A   CONSULSHIP THE    LAW LYRICAL   BAL- 

LAD»— CONSPIRACY  OP  OOWRIE MADOC DIF- 
FICULTY OP  MEETING  THE  EXPENSE  OP  THE 
JOURNEY  TO  KESWICK ^LETTER  TO  MR.  BED- 
FORD  ^UNCHANGED    AFFECTION GOES    DOWN 

TO     KESWICK FIRST     IMPRESSIONS     OF     THE 

LAKES EXCURSION  INTO  WALES APPOINT- 
MENT AS   PRIVATE    SECRETARY  TO  MR.   CORRY 

GOES  TO    DUBLIN LETTERS    FROM    THENCE 

-—GOES  TO  LONDON ^ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OFFI- 
CIAL DUTIES. 1801. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  June  my  father 

and  mother  returned  to  England,  and  for  a  short 

time  again  took  up  their  residence  at  Bristol. 
it:.  »Ur.»««  »Www><i  u^j  :.  ^ii ^*.  u^««,  .■ 
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bad  not,  indeed,  been  idle  the  while,  for  he  had 
laid  up  large  stores  for  his  projected  History  of 
Pcntagal  (never,  alas  I  destined  to  be  eompleted) ; 
and  he  had  finished  Thalaba,  a  transcript  of  which 
had  been  sent  to.  England,  and  its  pablication 
negotiated  for  with  the  Messrs.  Longman,  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Rickman.  He  had  now  entirely  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  continoing  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  his  thoughts  and  wishes  were  strongly  turned 
toward  obtaining  some  ap|)ointment  which  would 
enable  him  to  reside  in  a  southern  climate.  In 
the  mean  time,  haying  no  especial  reason  for 
wishing  to  remain  in  Bristol,  he  had  for  some 
time  contemplated  a  journey  into  Cumberland, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  the  lakes  and 
visiting  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  was  at  this  time 
residing  at  Greta  l£ui,  Keswick,  having  been 
tempted  into  the  north  by  the  proximity  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  to  whom  he  had  written  con^ 
oeming  this  intention  some  months  before  leav- 
ing Lisbon.  Mr.  Coleridge's  answer  waited  his 
return,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  not  unfitly  be 
transcribed  here,  describing,  as  it  does,  briefly 
yet  very  faithfully,  the  place  destined  to  be  my 
father's  abode  for  the  longest  portion  of  his  life 
— the  birth-place  of  all  hui  children  (save  one), 
and  the  place  of  his  final  rest. 

7b  Robert  Southty^  E»q, 

"Greta  HiiJl.  Keswick,  April  13, 1801. 
"  My  dbae  Southet, 

*'  I  received  your  kind  letter  on  the  evening 
before  last,  and  I  trust  that  this  will  arrive  at 
Bristol  just  in  time  to  rejoice  with  them  that  re- 
joice. Alas !  you  will  have  found  the  dear  old 
place  sadly  minuted,  by  the  removal  of  Davy. 
It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  long  silence,  that  when 
ooe  recommences  the  correspondence,  one  has  so 
much  to  say  that  one  can  say  nothing.  I  have 
enough,  with  what  I  have  seen,  and  with  what  I 
have  done,  and  with  what  I  have  sufiered,  and 
with  what  I  have  heard,  exclusive  of  all  that  I 
hope  and  all  that  I  intend — I  have  enough  to  pass 
away  a  great  deal  of  time  with,  were  you  on  a 
desert  isle,  and  I  your  Friday,  But  at  present 
I  purpose  to  speak  only  of  myself  relatively  to 
Kes^ck  and  to  you. 

"  Our  house  stands  on  a  low  hiU,  the  whole 
front  of  which  is  one  field  and  an  enormous  gar- 
den, nine  tenths  of  which  is  a  nursery  garden. 
Behind  the  house  is  an  orchard,  and  a  small  wood 
on  a  steep  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
River  Greta,  which  winds  round  and  catches  the 
ertmofr  Hghts  in  the  front  of  the  house.  In  front  we 


landlord,  who  dwells  next  door,*  has  a  very  re- 
spectable library,  which  he  has  put  with  mine — 
histories,  encyclopedias,  and  all  the  modem  gen- 
try. But  then  I  can  have,  when  I  choose,  free 
access  to  the  princely  library  of  Sir  Guilfred 
Lawson,  which  contains  the  noblest  collection  of 
travels  and  natural  history  of  perhaps  any  private 
Library  in  England;  besides  this,  there  is  the 
Cathedral  Kbrary  of  Carlisle,  from  whence  I  can 
have  any  books  sent  to  me  that  I  wish  -,  in  short, 
I  may  mdy  say  that  I  command  all  the  libraries 
in  the  county.  #         *         *         *         ♦ 

*^  Our  neighbor  is  a  truly  good  and  afieotion- 
ate  man,  a  father  to  my  children,  an,d  a  friend  to 
me.  He  was  offered  fifly. guineas  for  the  house 
in  which  we  are  to  live,  but  he  preferred  me  for 
a  tenant  at  twenty-five ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  his 
income  does  not  exceed,  I  believe,  £200  a  year. 
A  more  truly 'disinterested  man  I  never  met  with  j 
severely  frugal,  yet  almost  carelessly  generous ; 
and  yet  he  got  iW  his  money  as  a  common  car- 
rier,t  by  hard  labor,  and  by  pennies  and  pennies. 
He- is  one  instance  among  many  in  this  country 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  the  love  of  knowledge — 
he  was  from  a  boy  a  lover  of  learning.  ♦  * 
The  house  is  full  twice  as  large  as  we  want :  it 
hath  more  rooms  in  it  than  Allfoxen :  you  might 
have  a  bed-room,  parlor,  study,  &c.,^  &c.,  and 
there  would  always  be  rooms  to  spare  for  your 
or  my  visitors.  In  short,  for  situation  and  con- 
venience— and  when  I  mention  the  name  of 
Wordsworth,  for  society  of  men  of  intellect — ^I 
know  no  place  in  which  you  and  Edith  would  find 
yourselves  so  well  suited.^' 

The  remainder  of  this  letter,  as  well  as  another 
of  later  date,  was  filled  with  a  most  gloomy  ac- 
count of  his  own  health,  to  which  my  father  re- 
fers in  the  commencement  of  his  reply. 

2b  S.  T.  CoUridgty  Esq. 

*•  Bristol,  July  11, 180L 

"  Yesterday  I  arrived,  and  found  your  letters ; 
they  did  depress  roe,  but  I  have  since  reasoned 
or  dreamed  myself  into  more  cheerful  anticipa- 
tions. I  have  persuaded  myself  that  your  com- 
plaint is  gouty ;  that  good  living  is  necessa^, 
and  a  good  climate.  I  also  move  to  the  south ; 
at  least  so  it  appears ;  and  if  my  present  pros- 
pects ripen,  we  may  yet  live  under  one  roof. 
#**♦#♦♦ 

^^  You  may  have  seen  a  translation  of  Persius, 
by  Drummond,  an  M.P.  This  man  is  going  eoi- 
bassador,  first  to  Palermo,  and  then  to  Constan- 
tinople :  if  a  married  man  can  go  as  his  secre- 
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join  us  as  soon  as  we  are  hoosed,  and  it  will  be 
manrelous  if  we  regret  England.  I  shall  hare 
so  little  to  do  that  my  time  may  be  considered 
as  wholly  my  own :  our  joint  amnsenaents  will 
easily  supply  us  with  all  expenses.  So  no  more 
of  tho  Azores,  (ox  we  wUl  see  the  Great  Turk, 
and  visit  Greece,  and  walk  up  the  Pyramids,  and 
ride  camels  in  Arabia.  I  have  dreamed  of  noth- 
ing else  these  five  weeks.  As  yet.  every  thing 
is  so  uncertain^  for  I  have  received  no  letter  since 
we  landed,  that  notlung  can  be  said  of  oar  inter* 
mediate  movements.  If  we  are  not  embarked 
too  soon,  we  will  set  off  as  early  as  possible  for 
Curabedand,  unless  you  should  think,  as  we  do, 
that  Mohammed  had  better  come  to  the  mount- 
ain; that  change  of  all  externals  may  benefit 
you ;  and  that,  bad  as  Bristol  weather  is,  it  k 
'yet  infinitely  preferable  to  northern  cold  and 
damp.     Meet  we  must,  and  will. 

"  You  know  your  old  Poems  are  a  tiiird  time 
in  the  press ;  why  not  set  forth  a  second  volume  ? 
*  ♦  *  ♦  Your  Christabel,  your 
Three  Graces,  whieh  I  remember  as  the  very 
consummation  of  poetry.  I  must  spur  you  to 
something,  to  the  assertion  of  your  supremacy ; 
if  you  have  not  enough  to  muster,  I  wiU  aid  you 
in  any  way — manufacture  skeletons  that  you  may 
clothe  with  flesh,  blood,  and  beauty;  write  my 
best,  or  what  shall  be  bad  enough  to  be  popular ; 
wo  will  even  make  pla3rs  a-lti-mode  Robespierre. 
....  Drop  all  task-work ;  it  is  ever  unprofit- 
able ;  the  same  time,  and  one  twentieth  part  of 
the  labor,  would  produce  treble  emolument.  For 
Thalaba  I  received  <£ll5:  it  was  just  twelve 
months'  intermitting  work,  aiid  tiie  after  editions 
are  my  own. 

******* 
*'I  feel  here  as  a  stranger — somewhat  of 
Leonard's  feeling.  God  bless  Wordsworth  for 
that  poem  !♦  What  tie  have  I  to  England  ?  My 
London  friends  ?  There,  indeed,  I  have  friends. 
But  if  you  and  yours  were  with  me,  eating  dates 
in  a  garden  at  Constantinople,  you  might  assert 
that  we  were  in  the  best  of  all  possible  places  ; 
and  I  should  answer,  Amen;  and  if  our  wives 
rebelled,  we  would  send  for  the  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs,  and  sell  them  to  the  Seraglio. 
Then  should  Moses  learn  Arabic,  and  we  would 
know  i^ether  there  was  any  thing  in  the  Ian- 
guage  or  not.  We  would  drink  Cyprus  wine  and 
Mocha  coffee,  and  smoke  more  tnuiquilly  than 
ever  we  did  in  the  Ship  in  Small  Street. 

"  Time  and  absence  make  strange  work  with 
Our  affections;  but  mine  are  ever  retumiBg  to 
rest  upon  you.     I  have  other  and  dear  fiiends, 


To  5.  T.  Coleridge^  E$q. 

•«  July  35. 

"  In  about  ten  days  we  shall  be  ready  to  set 
forward  for  Keswick,  where,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  rains,  and  the  fogs,  and  the  frosts,  I  should 
probably  be  content  to  winter ;  but  the  climate 
deters  me*  It  is  imcertain  when  I  may  be  sent 
abroad,  or  where,  except  that  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope is  my  choice.  The  appointment  hardly 
doubtful,  and  the  probable  destination  Palermo 
or  Naples.  We  will  talk  of  the  future,  and 
dream  of  it,  on  the  lake  side.  *  *  .  • 
*  *  I  may  calculate  upon  the  next  six 
months  at  my  own  disposal ;  so  we  will  climb 
Skiddaw  this  year,^  and  scale  ^tna  the^  next ; 
and  Sicilian  air  will  keep  us  alive  till  Davy  has 
found  oat  the  immortalizing  elixir,  ontill  we  are 
very  well  satined  to  do  without  it,  and  be  im* 
mortalized  after  the  manner  of  our  fathers.  My 
pocket-book  contains  more  plans  than  will  ever 
be  filled  up ;  but,  whatever  becomes  of  those 
plans,  this,  at  least,  is  feasible.  *  *  * 
*****«*« 
pQor  H  ^  he  has  Hterally  killed  himself  by 
the  law;  which,  I  believe,  kills  more  than  any 
disease  that  takes  its  plaee  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. Blackstone  is  a  needful  book,  and  my 
Coke  is  a  borrowed  one;  but  I  have  one  law 
book  whereof  to  make  an  auto-da-f^S ;  and  burned 
he  shall  be ;  but  whether  to  perform  that  cer^ 
mony,  with  fitting  libations,  at  home,  or  fling  him 
down  the  crater  of  Mtaa,  directly  to  the  devil,  is 
worth  considering  at  leisure. 

"I  must  work  at  Keswick;  ^e  more  will* 
ingly,  because  with  the  hope,  hereafter,  the  ne- 
cessity will  eease.  My  Portuguese  materials 
must  lie  dead,  and  this  embarrasses  me.  It  is 
impossible  to  publish  any  thing  about  that  coun- 
try now,  because  I  must  one  day  return  there—- 
to  their  libraries  and  archives ;  otherwise  I  have 
excellent  stuff  for  a  little  volume,  and  could  soon 
set  forth  a  first  vol.  of  my  History,  either  civil 
or  literary.  In  these  labors  I  have  incurred  a 
heavy  and  serious  expense.  I  shall  write  to 
Uanulton,  and  review  again,  if  he  chooses  to 
employ  me.  ♦#*♦♦♦ 
It  was  Cottle  who  told  me  that  your  Poems  were 
reprintm^  in  a  third  edition  :  this  can  not  allude 
to  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  because  of  the  number 
and  the  participle  present.  •  *  • 
I  am  bitterly  angry  to  see  one  new  poem  smunr- 
gled  into  the  world  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  where 
Uie  750  purchasers  of  the  first  can  never  get  at 
it.  At  Fahnouth  I  bought  Thomas  Dennody's 
Poems,  for  old  aoqoaintanoe'  sake ;  alas  1  the  boy 
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eraMy  and  hopelessly  deficient  in  all  else  :  every 
character  reasoning,  and  metaphorizing,  and  met- 
aphysicking  the  reader  most  nauseously.  By- 
the-by,  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  hook, 
laver,  pork  pie,  and  the  Lyrieal  Ballads :  all  have 
Bijktvor,  not  beloved  by  those  who  require  a  tcuU, 
and  utterly  unpleasant  to  dram-drinkers,  whose 
diseased  palates  can  pnly  feel  pepper  and  brandy. 
I  know  not  whether  Wordsworth  will  forgive  the 
stimulant  tale  of  Thalabar— 'tis  a  turtle  soup, 
highly  seasoned,  but  with  a  flavor  of  its  own 
predominant.  His  are  sparagrass  (it  ought  to 
be  spelled  so)  and  artichokes,  good  with  jdain 
batter,  and  wholesome. 

'*  I  look  on  Madoo  with  hopeful  displeasure ; 
probably  it  must  be  corrected,  and  published 
now.  This  coming  into  the  world  at  ieven 
moBths  is  a  bad  way;  with  a  Doctor  Sbp  of  a 
printer's  devil  standing  ready  for  the  forced  birth, 
and  firightening  one  into  an  abortion.      *        * 

*  ♦  *  *  Is  there  an  emigrant 
at  Ke^wiok  who  may  make  me  talk  and  write 
French  ?  And  I  must  sit  at  my  ahnost  forgot- 
ten Italian,  and  read  German  with  you ;  and  we 
must  read  Tasso  together.  #        *        # 

''God  bless  yoo I 

"Youis,  R.S." 

7b  8,  T.  CoUridg9j  E$q. 

"Bristol,  AagiMt  3, 180L 
^'Following  the   adviee   of  the  Traumatic 
Poet,*  I  have  been  eadeavoring  to  get  money— 

and  to  get  it  honestly.    I  wrote  to ^  and 

propounded  to  him  Madoc,  to  be  ready  for  the 
press  m  six  months,  at  a  price  equivalent  to  that 
of  Thalaba,  in  proportion  to  its  length;  and  I 
asked  for  fljfty  pounds  now^  the  rest  on  pubUeO' 
tion.       '       writes  to  beat  down  the  price.     ♦ 

*  ♦  #  #  And  I  have  answered, 
that  the  difierenoe  about  terms  sets  me  at  liber- 
ty from  my  proposal. 

"  And  so,  how  to  raise  the  wind  for -my  long 
land  voyage?  Why,  I  expect  Hamilton's  ac- 
count daily  (for  whom,  by-the-by,  I  am  again  at 
work!),  and  be  owes  me  I  know  not  what — it 
may  be  fifteen  pounds,  it  may  be  five-and-twen- 
ty :  if  the  latter,  off  we  go,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  post-chaise ;  if 
it  be  not  enough,  why  I  must  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal.  I  have  once  been  tempted  to  sell  my  soul 
to  Stuart  for  three  months,  for  thirteen  guineas 
in  advance ;  but  my  soul  mutinied  at  the  bar- 
gain *  «  «  #  #  Madoc 
kae  had  a  miraoukras  escape  1  it  went  against 
Biy  stomach  and  my  conscience— but  fnaUeuada 
garnet, 

^  Yonr  West  India  plan  is  a  vile  one«  Italy, 
Italy.  I  shall  have  enough  leisure  for  a  month^s 
ionmey.  Moses,  and  the  younff  one  widi  the 
heathenish  name,  wiU  learn  Italmn  as  they  are 
learaing  English— an  advantage  not  to  be  over^ 


•  The  '*Tr«imait!e  Poetf*  wu  t  Brbtol  acqnainta&ee  of 
my  fetbaf  •  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  eomevhst  oremted 
Us  own  powers  of  poetical  compoflitioD ;  two  choice  ion- 
Detf  of  hia,  on  **  Metaphor^  and  *'  Personification,**  were 
tkrbOed  in  the  first  Tomme  of  tbo  Annual  Anthology. 


looked ;  society,  too,  is  something ;  and  Italy 
has  never  been  without  some  great  mind  or  oth- 
er, worthy  of  its  better  ages.  When  we  are 
well  tired  of  Italy,  why,  I  will  get  removed  to 
Portugal,  to  which  I  look  with  longing  eyes  as 
the  land  of  promise.  But,  in  all  sober  serious- 
ness, the  plan  I  propose  is  very  practicable,  very 
pleasant,  and  eke  sdso  very  prudent.  My  busi- 
ness will  not  be  an  hour  in  a  week,  and  it  will 
enable  me  to  afford  to  be  idle — a  power  which 
I  shall  never  wish  to  exert,  but  which  I  do  long 
to  possess.  *##**« 
Davy's  removal  to  London  extends  his  sphere  of 
utility,  and  places  him  in  affluence ;  yet  he  vrill 
be  the  worse  for  it.  Chameleon-Ufce,  we  are  ell 
colored  by  the  near  objects  *,  and  he  i$  amopg 
metaphysical  sensualists:  he  should  have  re- 
mained a  few  years  longer  here,  till  the  wax 
cooled,  which  is  now  passive  to  any  impression. 
I  wish  it  was  not  tree,  but  it  unfortunately  is, 
that  experimental  philosophy  always  deddcns  the 
feelings;  and  these  men  who  *  botanize  ujKm 
their  mothers'  graves'  may  retort  and  say  that 
cherished  feelings  deaden  our  usefuhiess ;  and  so 
we  are  all  well  in  our  way. 

«*«#♦#♦# 
Do  not  hurry  from  the  baths  for  the  sake  of  meet- 
ing  me,  for  when  I  set  out  is  unpleasantly  un- 
certain; and  as  I  suppose  we  must  be  Lloyd's 
guests  a  few'days,  it  may  as  well  or  better  be 
before  your  return.  My  mother  is  very  unwell, 
perhaps  more  seriously  so  than  I  allow  myself  to 
fully  believe.  If  Peggy*  were—what  'shall  I 
say? — released  is  a  varnishing  phrase;  and 
dcHft^  is  desirable,  when  recovery  is  impossible. 
I  would  bring  my  mother  with  me  for  the  sake 
of  total  change,  if  Peggy  could  be  left,  but  that 
is  impossible ;  recover  she  can  not,  yet  may,  and 
I  believe  will,  suffer  on  till  winter.  Almost  I 
pre-feel  that  my  mother's  iUness  will,  at  the 
same  time,  recall  me.  #  *  «  « 
The  summer  is  going  off;  and  I  am  longing  for 
hot  weather,  to  bathe  in  your  lake ;  and  yet  am 
I  tied  by  the  leg.  Howbeit,  Hamilton's  few 
days  can  not  be  stretched  much  longer;  afkd 
when  his  account  comes,  I  shall  draw  the  money, 
and  away.     God  bless  you ! 

"  R.  SorTHKY." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bedford,  containing  some 
reproaches  for  a  much  longer  silence  than  was 
his  wont,  called  forth  the  following  reply : 

To  Oronenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

<«Axignttl9,180l. 
"  Mt  dxae  Gbosvxn ok, 
"  The  tone  and  tetnper  of  your  letter  left  me 
in  an  uncomfortable  mood-— certainly  I  deserved 
it,  as  &r  as  negligence  deserves  reproof  so  harsh 
-^bttt  indeed,  Grosvenor,  yon  have  been  some- 
what like  the  Scotch  judge,  who  included  all 
rape,  robbery,  murder,  and  horse-stealing  under 
the  head  of  sedition ;  so  have  you  suspected  neg- 
ligence 6{  cloaking  a  cold,  and  fickle,  and  insin- 


*  His  cousin,  Margaret  Hill,  to  whom  he  was  grealy  ai* 
tachcd,  then  dying  in  •  oonmunptlon. 
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cere  heart.  Dear,  dear  Grosvenor,  if  by  any 
magic  of  ear  you  could  hear  how  often  your 
name  passes  my  lips  1  or  could  you  see  how  often 
I  see  your  figure  in  my  walks---the  recollections 
— and  the  wishes — but  what  are  these?  A 
hundred  times  should  I  have  begun  a  letter  if 
there  had  been  enough  to  fill  it — if  I  could  hare 
sent  you  the  exquisite  laugh  when  I  again  saw 
St.  Augustine  and  his  load,  or  the  smile  when  I 
read  Saunders's  death  in  the  newspaper ;  but 
these  are  unwritable  things — the  gossip,  and 
the  phiyfuhiess,  and  the  boyishness,  and  the  hap- 
piness :  I  was  about  to  write,  however — in  con- 
science and  truth  I  was— and  for  an  odd  reason. 
I  heard  a  gentleman  imitate  Henderson;  and 
there  was  in  that  imitation  a  decisiveness  of  pro- 
nunciation, a  rolling  every  syllable  over  the 
tongue,  a  force  and  pressure  of  lip  and  of  pal- 
ate, that,  had  my  eyes  been  shut,  I  could  luive 
half  believed  you  had  been  reading  Shakspeare 
to  me— and  I  was  about  to  tell  you  so,  because 
the  impression  was  so  strong. 

"  With  Dnunmond  it  seems  I  go  not,  but  he 
and  Wynn  design  to  get  for  me— or  try  to  get 
— a  better  berth — ^that  of  secretary  to  some  Ital- 
ian legation,  which  is  permanent,  and  not  per- 
sonally attached  to  the  minister.  Amen.  I  love 
the  south,  and  the  possibility  highly  pleases  me, 
and  the  prospect  of  advancing  my  fortunes.  To 
England  I  have  no  strong  tie ;  the  friends  whom 
I  love  live  so  widely  apart  that  I  never  see  two 
in  a  place ;  and  for  acquaintance,  they  are  to  be 
found  every  where.  Thus  much  for  the  future ; 
for  the  present  I  am  about  to  move  to  Coleridge, 
who  is  at  the  lakes ;  and  I  am  laboring,  some- 
what blindly  indeed,  but  all  to  some  purpose, 
about  my  ways  and  means ;  for  the  foreign  ex- 
pedition that  has  restored  my  health,  has  at  the 
same  time  picked  my  pocket ;  and  if  I  had  not 
good  spirits  and  cheerful  industry,  I  should  be 
somewhat  surly  and  sad.  So  I  am — ^I  hope 
most  truly  and  ardently  for  the  last  time — ^pen- 
and-inking  for  supplies,  not  from  pure  inclina- 
tion. I  am  rather  heaping  bricks  and  mortar 
than  building — hesitating  between  this  plan  and 
that  plan,  and  preparing  for  both.  I  rather  think 
it  will  end  in  a  romance,  in  meter  Thalahian — 
in  mythology  Hindoo— by  name  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,  on  which  name  you  may  speculate ; 
and  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  see  a  crude  oat- 
line^  the  undeveloped  life-germ  of  the  egg,  say 
so,  and  you  shall  see  the  story  as  it  is,  and  the 
poem  as  it  is  to  be,  written  piece-meal. 

"  Thus,  then,  ia  my  time  employed,  or  thus  it 
ought  to  be ;  for  how  much  is  dissipated  by  going 


past.  By-the-by,  it  is  unfortunate  that  you  can 
not  come  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  law  book — my 
whole  proper  stock — ^whom  I  design  to  take  up 
to  the  top  of  Mount  ^tna,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  throwing  him  down  straight  to  the  deviL 
Huzza,  Grosvenorl  I  was  once  afraid  that  1 
should  have  a  deadly  deal  of  law  to  forget  when- 
ever I  had  done  with  it ;  but  my  brains,  God 
bless  them !  never  received  any,  aind  I  am  as  ig- 
norant as  heart  could  wish.  The  tares  wou^ 
not  grow. 

^^  Yon  will  direct  to  Keewick,  Cumberland.  I 
set  off  on  Saturday  next,  and  shall  be  there  about 
Tuesday ;  and  if  you  could  contrive  to  steal  timo 
for  a  visit  to  the  lakes,  you  would  find  me  a  rare 
guide. 

"  If  you  have  not  seen  the  second  volume  of 
Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads,  I  counsel  you  to 
buy  them,  and  read  aioud  the  poems  entitled  The 
Brothers,  and  Michael,  which,  especially  the  first, 
are,  to  my  taste,  excellent.  I  have  never  been 
so  much  afieoted,  and  so  toeU,  as  by  some  pas- 
sages there. 

^*  God  bless  you.     Edith's  remembrance. 
"  Tours  as  ever, 

"Robert  Southet." 

My  father's  first  impression  of  the  lake  coun- 
try wta  not  quite  equal  to  the  feelings  with  which 
he  afterward  regarded  it;  and  he  dreaded  the 
climate,  which,  even  when  long  residence  had 
habituated  him  to  it,  he  alwajrs  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  north  of 
England.  "  Whether  we  winter  here  or  not," 
he  writes,  inunediately  on  his  arrival  at  Kes- 
wick, "  time  must  determine ;  inclination  would 
lead  me  to,  but  it  is  as  cold  as  at  Yarmouth, 
and  I  am  now  growling  at  clouds  and  Cumber- 
land weather.  The  lakes  at  first  disappointed 
me — they  were  diminutive  to  what  I  expected ; 
the  mountains  little,  compared  to  Monchiquc ; 
and  for  beauty,  all  English,  perhaps  all  existing 
scenery,  must  yield  to  Cintra,  my  last  summer's 
residence.  Yet,  as  I  become  more  familiar  with 
these  mountains,  the  more  is  their  sublimity  felt 
and  understood :  were  they  in  a  warmer  climate, 
they  would  be  the  best  and  most  desirable  neigh- 
bore." 

7b  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford,  E$q» 

*'Kefwick,Sept6,180I. 
"**  #«««« 

*  *  *  De  Anthologia,  which  is  of 
or  eonoeming  the  Anthology.  As  I  hope  to  be 
picking  up  lava  from  iEtna,  I  can  not  be  tying 
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which  I  can  not  readily  answer,  only  that  if  I 
got  a  decent  salary  abpoad,  even  should  my 
health  take  a  fancy  ta  this  queer  climate,  I  have 
no  estate  to  retire  to  at  home,  and  so  shall  have 
a  good  prudential  reason  for  remaining  there. 
My  dreams  incline  to  Lisbon  as  a  resting-place : 
I  am  really  attached  to  the  country,  and,  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  to  the  people.  In  Lisbon  they 
are,  like  all  metropolitans,  roguish  enough,  but 
in  the  country  I  have  found  them  hospitable, 
even  to  kindness,  when  I  was  a  stranger  and 
in  want.  The  consulship  at  Lisbon  would,  of 
all  possible  situations,  best  delight  me— better 
than  a  grand  consulship— His  a  good  thousand 
a  year.  But  when  one  is  dreaming,  you  know, 
Grosvenor — 

"  These  lakes  are  like  rivers ;  but  oh  for  the 
Mondego  and  Tagus!  And  these  mountains, 
beautifully  indeed  are  they  shaped  and  grouped ; 
but  oh  for  the  great  Monchique !  tind  for  Cintra, 
ray  paradise !  the  heaven  on  earth  of  my  hopes  j 
and  if  ever  I  should  have  a  house  at  Cintra,  as  in 
earnest  sincerity  I  do  hope  I  shall,  will  not  you 
give  me  one  twelvemonth,  and  eat  grapes,  and 
ride  donkeys,  and  be  very  happy?  In  truth, 
Grosvenor,  I  have  lived  abroad  too  long  to  be 
contented  in  England :  I  miss  southern  luxuries 
— the  fruits,  the  wines ;  I  miss  the  sun  in  heaven, 
having  been  upon  a  short  allowance  of  sunbeams 
these  last  ten  days ;  and  if  the  nervous  fluid  be 
the  galvanic  fluid,  and  the  galvanic  fluid  the 
electric  fluid,  and  the  electric  fluid  condensed 
light,  zounds!  what  an  efiect  must  these  vile, 
dark,  rainy  clouds  have  upon  a  poor  nervous  fel- 
low, whose  brain  has  been  in  a  state  of  high  il- 
lumination for  the  last  fifteen  months ! 

"  God  bless  you !  I  am  going  in  a  few  days 
to  meet  Wynn  at  Liverpool,  and  then  to  see  the 
Webb  lions.  ****#* 
Orosvenor  Bedford,  I  wish  you  would  write  a 
history,  for,  take  my  word  for  it,  no  employment 
else  is  one  thousandth  part  so  interesting.  I 
wish  you  would  try  it.  We  want  a  Venetian 
history.  I  would  hunt  Italy  for  your  materials, 
and  help  yon  in  any  imaginable  way.  Think 
about  it,  and  tell  me  your  thoughts. 
"Yours  afiectionately, 

"R.  SoUTHEY." 

On  my  father's  arrival  at  Llangodwin,  the 
residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  he 
found  a  letter  awaiting  him,  offering  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  at 
that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ire- 
land :  the  terms  "  prudently  limited  to  one  year, 
lest  they  should  not  suit  each  other  ;'*  the  proffer- 
ed salary  o6400  Irish  (about  d£350  English),  of 
which  the  half  was  specified  as  traveling  ex- 
penses. This  had  been  brought  about  through 
bis  friend  Mr.  Rickman,  who  was  at  that  time 
secretary  to  Mr.  Abbot,  and,  in  consequence,  re- 
siding in  Dublin — an  additional  inducement  to 
my  father  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  he 
would  have  to  reside  there  himself  during  half 
the  year. 

Wm  immediate  services  being  required,  after 


hurrying  back  for  a  few  days  to  Keswick,  he 
lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  his  now  office. 

To  Mrs.  Soutkey. 

"DubUn.  WeduMdaj,  Oct  14. 1801. 
******* 

'^  Oa  Sunday,  after  delaying  till  the  latest  pos- 
sible moment  for  the  chance  of  passengers,  we 
dropped  down  the  River  Dee.  The  wind  almost ' 
immediately  failed  us ;  I  never  saw  so  dead  a 
calm;  there  was  not  a  heaving,  a  ripple,  a 
wrinkle  on  the  water;  the  ship,  though  she 
made  some  way  with  the  tide,  was  as  still  as  a 
house,  to  our  feelings.  Had  the  wind  continued 
as  when  we  embarked,  eighteen  hours  would 
have  blown  us  to  Dublin.  I  saw  the  sun  set 
behuid  Anglesea;  and  the  mountains  of  Car- 
narvonshire rose  so  beautifully  before  us,  that, 
though  at  sea,  it  was  delightful.  The  sunrise 
on  Monday  was  magnificent.  Holyhead  was 
then  in  sight,  and  in  sight  on  the  wrong  side  it 
continued  all  day,'  while  we  tacked  and  retack- 
ed  with  a  hard-hearted  wind.  We  got  into 
Beaumaris  Bay,  and  waited  there  for  the  mid- 
night tide :  it  was  very  quiet ;  even  my  stombch 
had  not  provocation  enough,  as  yet,  to  be  sick. 
In  the  night  we  proceeded.  About  two  o'clock 
a  very  heavy'  gale  arose  :  it  blew  great  guns,  as 
you  would  say ;  the  vessel  shipped  water  very 
fast ;  it  came  pouring  down  into  the  cabin,  and 
both  pumps  were  at  work — ^the  dismallest  thump, 
thump,  I  ever  hecuxl:  this  Usted  about  three 
hours.  As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  Race 
of  Holyhead  the  sea  grew  smoother,  though  the 
gale  continued.  On  Tuesday  the  morning  was 
hazy  ;  we  could  not  see  land,  though  it  was  not 
far  distant ;  and  when  at  last  we  saw  it,  the  wind 
had  drifted  us  so  far  south  that  no  possibility  ex- 
isted of  our  reaching  Dublin  that  night.  The 
captain,  a  good  man  and  a  good  sailor,  who  never 
leaves  his  deck  during  the  night,  and  drinks 
nothing  but  butter-milk,  therefbi^  readily  agreed 
to  huid  us  at  Balbriggen;  and  thero  we  got 
ashore  at  two  o'clock.  Balbriggen  is  a  fishing 
and  bathing  town,  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin — 
but  mfles  and  money  differ  in  Ireland  firom  the 
English  standard,  eleven  miles  Irish  being  as 
long  as  fourteen  English.         #         *         # 

"To  my  great  satisfaction,  we  had  in  our 
company  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters 
existing  at  this  day ;  a  num  whose  name  is  as 
widely  known  as  that  of  any  human  being,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Bonaparte! 

"  He  is  not  above  five  feet,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  figure,  soon  became  the  most  important 
personage  of  the  party.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  set  foot  in  the  vessel,  ^  I  am  a  unique ;  I 
go  any  where,  just  as  the  whim  takes  me :  this 
morning)  sir,  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  going  to 
Dublin ;  I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I  left  home ; 
my  wife  and  family  know  nothing  of  the  trip.  I 
have  only  one  shirt  with  me  besides  what  I  have 
on ;  my  nephew  here,  sir,  has  not  another  shirt 
to  his  back ;  but  money,  sir,  money — any  thing 
may  be  had  at  Dublin.'  Who  the  devil  is  this 
fellow  ?  thought  I.    We  talked  of  rum— 4ie  had 
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just  bought  100  puncheons,  the  weakest  drop 
15  above  proof:  of  the  west  of  England — out  be 
pulls  an  Exeter  newspaper  from  his  pocket :  of 
bank  paper — ^his  pocket-book  was  stuflfed  with 
notes,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English;  and  I  really 
am  obliged  to  him  for  some  dews  to  discover 
forged  paper.  Talk,  talk,  everlastings  he  could 
draw  for  money  on  any  town  in  the  United  King- 
doms, ay,  or  in  America.  At  last  he  was  made 
known  for  Dr.  Solomon.  At  night  I  set  upon  the 
doctor,  and  turned  the  discourse  upon  disease  in 
general,  beginning  with  the  Liverpool  flux — 
which  remedy  had  proved  most  eflectnal*-nodi- 
ing  like  the  Cordial  Balm  of  GUead.  At  last  I 
ventured  to  touch  upon  a  tender  subject :  did  he 
conceive  Dr.  Brodum's  medicine  to  be  at  all 
analogous  to  his  own  f  '  Not  in  the  least,  sir ; 
color,  smell,  all  totally  different.  As  for  Dr.  Bro- 
dum,  sir — etll  the  world  knows  it — it  is  manifest 
to  every  body — that  his  advertisements  are  all 
stolen,  verbatim  et  UUreUim,  from  mine.  Sir,  I 
don't  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  such  a  fel- 
low.' But  enough  of  Solomon,  and  his  nephew 
and  successor  that  is  to  be — ^the  Rehoboam  of 
Gilead — a  cub  in  training. 

•*  Mr.  Corry  is  out  of  town  for  two  days,  so  I 
have  not  seen  him.  The  probability  is,  Rick- 
msui  tells  me,  that  I  shall  rettirn  in  about  ten 
days :  you  shhH  have  the  first  intelligence.  At 
present  I  know  no  more  of  my  future  plans  than 
that  I  am  to  dine  to-day  with  the  secretary  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  i|nd  to  look  me  out  a  lodging 
first. 

^*  But  you  must  hear  all  I  have  seen  of  Ire- 
land. The  fifteen  miles  that  we  crossed  are  so 
destitute  of  trees,  that  I  could  only  account  for 
it  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread  of  the  gallows  in 
the  natives.  I  find  they  have  been  cut  down  to 
make  pikes.  Cars  instead  of  carts  or  wagons ; 
women  without  hats,  shoes,  or  stockings.  One 
little  town  we  passed,  once  famous— -its  name 
Swords :  it  has  me  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a  church, 
with  a  round  tower  adjoining  the  steeple,  making 
an  odd  group :  it  was  notoriously  a  pot-wallop- 
ing borough ;  and  for  breeding  early  ducks  for 
the  London  market,  the  manufactory  of  ducks 
appeared  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  Post- 
chaises  very  ugly,  the  doors  fastening  with  a 
staple  and  chain;  three  persons  going  in  one, 
paying  more  than  two.  The  hotel  here  abomin- 
ably flUhy.  I  see  mountains  near  Dublin  most 
beautifully  shaped,  but  the  day  is  too  hazy.  You 
shall  hear  all  I  can  tell  you  by  my  next.  I  am 
quite  well,  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  was  never 
once  sick  the  whole  way.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
«         ******* 

Edith,  God  bles«  yon  1     I  do  not  expect  to  be 
absent  from  you  above  a  fortnight  longer. 


Right  Honblo 
Isaac  Corry, 

&c.,  &c.,  &o., 

Dublin. 
This  said  personage  I  have  not  yet  seen,  where- 
by I  am  kept  in  a  state  of  purportless  idleness. 
He  is  gone  to  bis  own  country,  playing  truant 
from  business  among  his  friends.  To-monrow 
his  return  is  prdMible.  I  like  his  character ;  he 
does  business  well,  and  with  method,  but  loves 
his  amusement  better  than  business,  and  prefers 
books  better  than  official  papers.  It  does  not 
appear  that  ray  work  will  be  any  wajrs  difficult 
—copying  and  letter-writing,  which  any  body 
could  do,  if  any  body  could  be  confidentially 
trusted. 

"  John  Rickman  is  a  great  man  in  Dublin  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  not  one  jot  altered 
from  the  John  Rickman  of  Christ  Church,  save 
only  that,  in  compliance  with  an  extorted  prom> 
isc,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  pleasure  of 
scratching  his  head  by  putting  powder  in  it.  He 
has  astonished  the  people  about  him.  The  gov- 
ernment stationer  hinted  to  him,  when  he  was 
giving  an  order,  that  if  he  wanted  any  thing  in 
the  pocket-book  way,  he  might  as  well  put  it 
down  in  the  order.  Out  he  puUed  his  own : 
'  Look,  sir,- 1  have  bought  one  for  two  shillings.' 
His  predecessor  admonished  him  not  to  let  him- 
self down  by  speaking  to  any  of  the  clerks. 
*  Why,  sir,'  said  John  Rickman,  *  I  should  not  let 
myself,  down  if  I  spoke  to  every  man  between 
this  and  the  bridge.'  And  so  he  goes  on  in  his 
own  right  way.  He  lias  been  obliged  to  mount 
up  to  the  third  story  before  he  could  find  a  room 
small  enough  to  sleep  in ;  and  there  he  led  me. 
to  show  mc  his  government  bed,  which,  because, 
it  is  a  government  bed,  contaii^s  stuff  enough  to 
make  a  dozen;  the  curtains  being  completely 
double,  and  mattress  piled  upon  mattress,  so  that 
tumbling  out  would  be  a  dangerous  fall.  About 
our  quarters  here,  when  we  remove  hither  in 
June,  he  will  look  out.  The  filth  of  the  houses 
is  intolerable — ^floors  and  furniture  offending  you 
with  Portuguese  nastiness ;  but  it  is  a  very  fine 
city — a  magnificent  city — such  public  buildings, 
and  the  streets  so  wide  I  For  these  advantages 
Dublin  is  indebted  to  the  prodigal  corruption  of 
its  own  government.  Every  member  who  asked 
money  to  make  improvements  got  it ;  and  if  he 
got  oC20,000,  in  decency  spent  five  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  pocketed  the  rest.  These  gentlemen  are 
now  being  hauled  a  little  over  the  coals,  and  they 
have  grace  enough  to  thank  God  the  Union  did 
not  take  place  sooner. 

'*The  peace  was  not  welcome  to  the  patri- 
cians J  it  took  away  all  their  hopes  of  *  any  fim' 
by  the  help  of  France.     The  government,  act- 
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gets  his  foel  firom  the  bogs,  digs  his  patch  of 
potatoes,  and  thea  lives  upon  them  in  idleness  : 
like  a  true  savage,  he  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  work  that  be  may  better  himself.  Po- 
tatoes and  butter-milk— on  this*  they  are  bom 
and  bred ;  and  whisky  sends  them  to  the  third 
heaven  at  OQoe.  Jf  Dieivy  had  one  of  them  in  his 
labcntorf,  he  ooold  anaiyae  his  flesh,  blood,  and 
bones  into  nothing  but  potatoes,  and  botter-milk, 
and  whisky :  they  are  the  primary  elements  of 
an  Lrishnian.  Their  Jove  of  *  fun*  eternally  eiK 
gages  them  in  misohievoiis  oembinatioBS,  which 
are  eternally  baffied  by  their  pwn  blessed  instinct 
of  blundering.  The  United  Irishmen  must  have 
obtained  possession  of  Dublin  but  for  a  boll. 
On  the  night  appointed,  the  mail-coaoh  was  to  be 
stopped  and  burned  fihont  a  mile  from  town,  and 
that  was  the  signal :  the  lamplighters  were  in 
the  plot ;  and  oh  f  to  be  suffe !  the  honeys  would 
not  light  a  lamp  in  Dublin  that  evening,  for  fear 
the  people  should  see  what  was  going  on.  Of 
course,  alarm  was  taken,  and  all  the  mischief 
prevented.  Modesty  characterises  them  as  much 
here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  A  man 
stopped  Riokman  yesterday :  '  I'll  be  oblnged  to 
you,  sir,  if  you'll  plaise  to  ask  Mr.  Abbot  to  give 
me  a  place  of  siscty  or  seventy  pounds  a  year.' 
Favors,  indeed,  are  asked  iiere  with  as  unblush* 
ing  and  obstinate  a  perseverance  as  in  Portugal. 
This  is  the  striking  side  of  the  picture — the  dark 
colors  that  first  strike  a  stranger;  their  good 
qualities  yon  can  not  so  soon  discover.  Genius,  in- 
deed, immediately  a|^[)ears  to  characterize  them ; 
a  love  of  8a3ring  good  things,  which  999  English- 
men in  a  thousand  never  dream  of  attempting  in 
the  course  of  their  lives.  When  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  came  over,  there  fell  a  fine  rain,  the  first 
after  a  long  series  of  dry  weather.  A  servant 
of  Dr.  Lindsay's  heard  an  Irishman  call  to  his 
comrade  in  the  street,  *Ho,  Patl  and  we  shall 
have  a  riot'— of  course,  a  phrase  to  quicken  an 
Englishman's  hearing — ^  this  rain  will  breed  a 
riot :  the  little  potatoes  will  be  poshing  out  the 
big  ones.' 

'''  Did  I  send,  in  my  last,  the  noble  bull  that 
Riokman  hoard  ?  He  was  late  in  eompany, 
when  a  gentleman  k)oked  at  his  watch,  and  cried, 
*  It  is  to-morrow  nuntUng  J  1  mast  wish  yon 
good  night.'* 

''I  have  bought  no  books  yet,  for  lack  of 
money.  To-day  Riokman  is  engaged  to  dinner, 
and  I  am  to  seek  for  myself  son^e  ordinary  or 
chop-house.  This  morning  will  clear  off  my 
letters,  and  I  will  make  business  a  plea  hereafter 


1  one  day  to  visit  with  yon.  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
I  tory  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  lie  in  the  same 

I  corner.     Where  '  Mole,  that  moimtaia  hoar,'  is, 

I I  can  not  find,  though  I  have  hunted  the  name 
in  every  distortion  ^  possible  orthography.  A 
journey  in  Ireland  has,  also,  the  great  advantage 
of  enabling  us  to  study  savage  life.  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  letters  of  introduction,  which,  as 
draughts  for  food  .and  shelter  in  a  country  where 
whisky -houses  are  scarce,  will  be  invaluable. 
This  is  in  the  distance :  about  the  present,  all  I 
know  has  been  just  written  to  Edith ;  and  the 
sum  of  it  is,  that  I  am  all  alone  by  myself  in  a 
great  city. 

"  From  Lamb's  letter  to  Rickman  I  learn  that 
he  means  to  print  his  play,  which  is  the  luke- 
warm John,*  whose  phm  is  as  obnoadous  to  Rick- 
man as  it  was  to  you  and  me ;  and  that  be  has 
been  writing  for  the  Albion,  and  now  writes  for 
the  Morning  Chroiiicle,  where  more  than  two 
thirds  of  his  materials  are  superciliously  reject- 
ed. Stuart  would  use  him  more  kindly.  God- 
win, having  had  a  second  tragedy  rejected,  ban 
filched  a  story  from  one  of  De  Foe's  novels  for  a 
third,  and  begged  hints  of  Lamb.  *      ,  * 

*  **4i##*« 

Last  evening  we  talked  of  Davy.  Rickman  also 
fears  for  him ;  something  he  thinks  he  has  (and 
excusably,  surely)  been  hurt  by  the  attentions  of 
the  great :  a  worse  fault  is  that  vice  of  meta- 
physicians— that  habit  of  translating  right  and 
wrong  into  a  jargon  which  confounds  them — 
which  allows  every  thing,  and  justifies  ever}' 
thing.  I  am  afraid,  and  it  makes  me  very  mel- 
ancholy when  I  think  of  it,  that  Davy  never  will 
be  to  me  the  being  that  he  has  been.  I  have  a 
trick  of  thinking  too  well  of  those  I  love— belter 
than  they  generally  deserve,  and  better  than  my 
cold  and  containing  manners  ever  let  them  know. 
The  foibles  of  a  friend  always  endear  him,  if  they 
have  coexisted  with  my  knowledge  of  him  ;  but 
the  pain  is,  to  see  beauty  grow  deformed — to 
trace  disease  from  the  first  infection.  These 
scientific  men  are,  indeed,  the  victims  of  science ; 
they  sacrifice  to  it  their  own  feelings,  and  vir- 
tues, and  happiness. 

"  Old  and  ill-suited  moraliKings,  Coleridge,  for 
a  man  who  has  left  the  lakes  and  the  mountains 
to  come  to  Dublin  vrith  Mr.  Worldly  Wisdom ! 
But  my  moral  education,  thank  God !  is  pretty 
vi^ll  completed.  The  world  and  I  are  only 
about  to  be  acquainted.  I  have  outgrown  the 
age  for  forming  friendships.  #         #         * 

"  God  bless  you  I  R.  Southky. 
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speak  good  of  thee/'  "  I  have  been  a  week  in 
town,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  William  Taylor,  "  and 
in  that  time  have  learned  something.  The  oi- 
vilities  which  already  have  been  shown  me  dis- 
cover how  much  I  have  been  abhorred  for  all 
that  is  valuable  in  ray  nature :  such  civilities  ex- 
cite more  contempt  than  anger,  but  they  make 
me  think  more  despicably  of  the  world  than  I 
could  wish  to  do.  As  if  this  were  a  baptism 
that  purified  me  of  all  sins — a.  regeneration ;  and 
the  one  congratulates  me,  and  the  other  visits 
*  me,  as  if  the  author  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  of  Thai- 
aba  were  made  a  great  man  by  scribing  for  the 
Irish  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer. 

^'  I  suppose,"  he  continues,  ^'  my  situation,  by 
all  these  symptoms,  to  be  a  good  one;  for  a 
more  ambitious  man,  doubtless  very  desirable, 
though  the  ladder  is  longer  than  I  design  to 
climb.  My  principles  and  habits  are  happily 
enough  settled ;  my  objects  in  life  are,  leisure  to 
do  nothing  but  write,  and  competence  to  write 
at  leisure ;  aud  my  notions  of  competence  do  not 
exceed  X300  a  year.  Mr.  Corry  is  a  man  of 
gentle  and  unassuming  manners :  fitter  men  for 
his  purpose  he  doubtless  might  have  found  in 
some  respects,  none  more  so  in  regularity  and 
dispatch."*  #         *         #         «         # 

These  qualities,  however,  which  my  father 
might  truly  say  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree, 
were  not  called  into  much  exercise  by  the  du- 
ties of  his  secretaryship,  which  he  thus  humor- 
ously describes  : 

.  To  John  Mickman,  Esq. 

"London,  Nov.  90, 1801. 
"  The  chancellor  and  the  scribe  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  The  scribe  has  made  out  a  cata- 
logue of  all  books  published  since  the  commence- 
ment of  '97  upon  finance  and  scarcity;  he  hath 
also  copied  a  paper  written  by  J.  R.^  containing 
some  Irish  alderman's  hints  about  oak  bark ;  and 
nothing  more  hath  the  scribe  done  in  his  voca- 
tion. Duly  he  calls  at  the  chancellor's  door; 
sometimes  he  is  admitted  to  immediate  audience ; 
sometimes  kicketh  his  heels  in  the  ante-chamber 
(once  he  kicked  them  for  cold,  but  now  there  is 
a  fire) ;  sometimes  a  gracious  message  emanci- 
pates him  for  the  day.  Secrecy  hath  been  en- 
joined him  as  to  these  state  proceedings.  On 
three  subjects  he  is  directed  to  read  and  research 
—corn-laws,  finance,  tithes,  according  to  their 
written  order.  Alas !  they  are  heathen  Greek 
to  the  scribe !  He  hath,  indeed,  in  days  of  old, 
read  Adam  Smith,  and  remembereth  the  general 
principle  established ;  he  presupposeth  that  about 


are  the  paragraphs  that  have  been  imprinted  re- 
specting the  chancellor  and  the  scribe:  they 
have  been  compared  (in  defiance  of  the  Butlera- 
boo  statute)  to  Empson  and  Dudley ;  and  Peter 
Porcupine  hath  civilly  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
poet  will  make  no  false  numbers  in  his  new  work. 
Sometimes  the  poet  is  called  a  Jacobin ;  at  oth- 
ers it  is  said  that  his  opinions  are  revolutionized. 
The  chancellor  asked  him  K  he  would  ente^  a 
reply  in  that  independent  paper  whose  lying 
name  is  the  True  Briton,  a  paper  over  which 
the  chancellor  implied  he  had  some  influence ; 
the  poet  replied  ^  No ;  that  those  flea-bites  itch- 
ed only  if  they  were  scratched.'  The  scribe 
hath  been  courteously  treated,  and  introduced  to 
a  Mr.  Ormsby ;  and  this  is  all  he  knoweth  of  the 
home  politics. 


'EvprjKa.     HvpTjKa.     Evpi^ica. 

Tou  remember  your  heretical  proposition  ds 
Cambro-Britannis — that  the  Principality  had 
never  produced,  and  never  could  produce,  a  great 
man ;  that  I  opposed  Owen  Glendower  and  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  to  the  assertion  in  vain.  But  I 
have  found  the  great  man,  and  not  merely  the 
great  man,  but  the  maximus  homoy  the  fieyiaroc 
dvdpoKoCy  the  fteyiOToraroc — ^we  must  create  a 
super-superlative  to  reach  the  idea  of  bis  magni- 
tude. I  found  him  in  the  Strand,  in  a  shop-win- 
dow, laudably  therein  exhibited  by  a  Cambro- 
Briton ;  the  engraver  represents  him  sitting  in  a 
room,  that  seems  to  be  a  cottage,  or,  at  best,  a 
farm,  pen  in  hand,  eyes  uplifted,  and  underneath 
is  inscribed 

*  The  Cambrian  Shakespear.* 

But  woe  is  me  for  my  ignorance !  the  motto  that 
followed  surpassed  my  skill  in  language,  though 
it  doubtless  was  a  delectable  morsel  from  that 
great  Welshman's  poems.  You  must,  however, 
allow  the  justice  of  the  name  for  him,  for  all  his 
writings  are  in  Welsh ;  and  the  Welshmen  say 
that  he  is  as  great  a  man  as  Shakspeare,  and 
they  must  know,  because  they  can  understand 
him.  I  inquired  what  might  be  the  trivial  name 
of  this  light  and  luster  of  our  dark  age,  but  it 
hath  escaped  me ;  but  that  it  meant,  being  in- 
terpreted, either  Thomas  Denbigh,  or  some  such 
every-day  baptisnaal  denomination.  And  now  1 
am  no  prophet  if  you  have  not,  before  you  have 
arrived  thus  far,  uttered  a  three-worded  sentence 
of  malediction.  #  ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 
To-day  I  dine  with  Lord  Holland.     Wynn  is  in- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HIS  mother's  death MELANCHOLY    THOUGHTS 

—RESIGNS    HIS   SECRETARYSHIP EDITION    OF 

CHATTERTON's  works THOUGHTS  OP  RESID- 
ING    AT     RICHMOND AT     KESWICK WBLL- 

EXOWN  PERSONS  MET  IN  LONDON NEGOTIATES 

POR  A  HOUSE  IN    WALES CHRONICLE   OF  THE 

CID REVIEW  OF  THALABA  IN  THE  "  EDIN- 
BURGH^'  NEGOTIATION    FOR    HOUSE    BROKEN 

OFF ^WANT  OF  MORE  BOOKS ^ALARM  OF  WAR 

EDINBURGH    REVIEW HATLBy's    LIFE    OF 

COWPEB RECOLLECTIONS     OF     BRIXTON 

EARLY  DIFFICULTIES ^AMADIS  OF  GAUL THE 

ATLANTIC    A    GOOD    LETTER-CARRIER HOME 

POLITICS SCOTTISH  BORDER  BALLADS— CUM- 
BERLAND'S PLAYS— ^PLAN  FOR  A  BIBUOTHSCA 
BRITANNICA.— 1802,   1803. 

So  passed  the  close  of  the  year.  The  com- 
nenoement  of  a  new  one  was  saddened  by  his 
another's  last  illness.  She  had  joined  them  in 
London,  and  a  few  weeks  only  elapsed  before 
very  alarming  symptoms  appeared.  The  best 
adrioe  availed  not;  she  sank  rapidly,  and  was 
released  on  the  5th  of  January,  1802,  being  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  My  father  was 
deeply  affected  at  her  death ;  for  though  in  child- 
hood he  had  experienced  but  little  (J  her  care 
and  attention,  having  been  so  early,  as  it  were, 
adopted  by  his  aunt,  he  had  had  the  happiness 
of  adding  much  to  her  comfort  and  support  dur- 
ing her  later  years.  "  In  her  whole  illness,"  he 
writes  to  his  brother  Henry,  "she  displayed  a 
calmness,  a  suppression  of  complaint,  a  tender- 
ness toward  those  around  her,  quite  accordant 
with  her  whole  life.  It  is  a  heavy  loss.  I  did 
not  know  how  severe  the  blow  was  till  it  came."* 

The  following  letter  communicates  the  tidings 
of  her  death  to  bds  friend  Mr.  Wynn ;  and,  though 
presenting  a  painful  picture,  is  yet  one  of  those 
which  let  in  so  much  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  vmter,  that  the  reader  will  not  wish  it  to 
have  been  withheld. 

2b  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq. 

"Saturday,  Jan.  9, 1802. 
"  My  dear  Wynic, 

"  You  vnXi  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
have  lost  my  mother.  Early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing there  came  on  that  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  betokened  death.  Till  then  all  had  been 
easy ;  for  the  most  part  she  had  slept,  and,  when 
viraking,  underwent  no  pain  but  that  wretched 
sense  of  utter  weakness ;  but  then  there  was  the 
struggle  and  sound  in  the  throat,  and  the  dead- 
ly appearance  of  the  eyes,  that  had  lost  all  their 
tranquillity.  She  asked  for  laudanum :  I  drop- 
ped some,  but  with  so  unsteiMiy  a  hand  that  I 
knew  not  how  much ;  she  saw  the  color  of  the 
water,  and  cried,  with  a  stronger  voice  than  I 
had  heard  during  her  illness,  *  That's  nothing, 
Robert!  thirty  drops — six-and-thirty!* 

"  It  relieved  her.  She  would  not  suffer  me 
to  remain  by  her  bedside ;  that  fearful  kindness 
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toward  me  had,  throughout,  distinguished  her. 
^  Go  down,  my  dear ;  I  shall  sleep  presently !' 
She  knew,  and  I  knew,  what  that  sleep  would 
be.  However,  I  bless  God  the  last  minutes  were 
as  easy  as  death  can  be :  she  breathed  without 
effort — breath  after  breath  weaker,  till  all  was 
over.  I  was  not  then  in  the  room ;  but,  going 
up  to  bring  down  Edith,  I  could  not  but  look  nt 
her  to  see  if  she  was  indeed  gone :  it  was  against 
my  wish  and  wiU,  but  I  did  look. 

*'  We  had  been  si:tfering  for  twelve  hours,  and 
the  moment  of  her  release  was  welcome.  '  Like 
one  whose  limb  has  just  been  amputated,  he  feels 
the  immediate  ceaang  of  acute  sufiering ;  thC' 
pain  of  the  wound  soon  begins,  and  the  sense  of 
the  loss  continues  through  life.  I  calmed  and 
curbed  myself,  and  forced  myself  to  employ, 
ment ;  but  at  night  there  was  no  sound  of  feet 
m  her  bed-room,  to  which  I  had  been  used  to  list- 
en, and  in  the  momhig  it  was  not  my  first  busi- 
ness to  see  her.  I  had  used  to  carry  her  her 
food,  for  I  could  persuade  her  better  than  any 
one  else  to  the  effort  of  swallowing  it. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  all  over !  Ehnsley  called 
on  me,  and  ofiered  me  money  if  I  needed  it :  it 
was  a  kmdness  that  I  shall  remember  Corry 
had  paid  me  a  second  quarter,  however. 

"  I  have  now  lost  aU  the  friends  of  my  infancy 
and  childhood.  The  whole  recollections  of  my 
first  ten  years  are  connected  with  the  dead. 
There  lives  no  one  who  can  share  them  with 
me.  It  is  losing  so  much  of  one's  existence.  I 
have  not  been  yielding  to,  or  rather  indulging, 
grief;  that  would  have  been  folly.  I  have  read, 
written,  talked:  Bedford  has  been  often  with 
me,  and  kindly. 

"When  I  saw  her  after  death,  Wynn,  the 
whole  appearance  was  so  much  that  of  utter 
death,  that  the  first  feeling  was  as  if  there  could 
have  been  no  world  for  ^e  dead.  The  feeling 
was  very  strong,  and  it  required  thought  and 
reasoi^g  to  recover  my  former  certainty,  that 
as  surely  we  must  live  hereafter  as  all  here  is 
not  the  creation  of  folly  or  of  chance. 

"  God  bless  you  j 
"Yours  affectionately,      R.  Southey." 

The  next  few  months  passed  by  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  circumstance  worthy  of  rec- 
ord, his  official  "  duties,"  which  appear  to  have 
been  more  nominal  than  real,  being  only  varied 
by  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  William  Taylor  at  Nor- 
wich. His  spirits  had  not  recovered  the  shock 
they  received  from  his  mother's  death ;  and  it 
was  plain  that,  however  elusy  and  profitable  was 
the  appointment  he  held,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
suited  to  him  to  induce  him  long  to  retain  it,  al- 
though it  afforded  him  a  large  share  of  time  for 
his  literary  pursuits.  Of  the  present  course  of 
these  the  foUowing  letter  will  give  sufficient  in- 
formation : 

To  Gronenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

"LondaD,  March  3011802. 
"  Dkab  Grosvbhob, 
"  I  had  wondered  at  your  silence,  which  Cor- 
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ry's  servant  made  longer  than  it  else  had  been, 
bringing  me  yonr  letter  only  yesterday.         * 

♦  *♦***  TheSoath- 
ey  Gazette  is  happily  barren  of  intelligence,  on- 
less  you  will  hear  with  interest  that  I  yesterday 
bought  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Hispanicarqm,  aT- 
ter  a  long  search  j  that  the  day  before,  my  boots 
came  home  from  the  cobbler^s;  that  the  gold 
leaf  which  Carlisle  stuffed  into  my  tooth  is  all 
come  out ;  and  that  I  have  torn  my  best  panta- 
loons. So  life  is  passing  on,  and  the  growth  of 
my  History  satisfies  me  that  it  is  not  passing  al- 
together  unprofitably.  One  acquaintance  drops 
in  to-day,  another  to-morrow;  the  friends  whom 
I  have  here  look  in  often,  and  I  have  ra^er  too 
much  society  than  too  little.  Tet  I  am  not  quite 
the  comfortable  man  I  should  wish  to  be ;  the 
lamentable  rambling  to  which  I  am  doomed,  for 
God  knows  how  long,  prevents  my  striking  root 
any  where — and  we  are  the  better  as  well  as 
the  happier  for  local  attachment.  Now  do  I 
look  round,  and  can  fix  upon  no  spot  which  I 
like  better  than  another,  except  for  its  mere  nat- 
ural advantages.  'Tis  a  ret  darnnabilisj  Bed- 
ford, to  have  no  family  ties  that  one  cares  about. 
And  so  much  for  the  Azure  Fiends,  whom  I 
shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  turning  out  of  the 
room.  I  am  busy  at  the  Museum,  copying  un- 
published poems  of  Chatterton,  the  which  forth- 
with go  to  press.  Soon  I  go  with  Edith  to  pass 
two  or  three  days  at  Cheshunt ;  and,  by  the  close 
of  next  month,  I  make  my  bow  and  away  for  my 
holidays  to  Bristol,  that  I  may  be  as  near  Dan- 
vers  and  his  mother  as  possible :  my  strongest 
family-like  feeling  seems  to  have  grown  there. 

I  wish  I  were  at  Bath  with  you  \  'twould  do  me 
good  all  over  to  have  one  walk  over  Combe 
Dovni.  I  have  often  walked  there,  before  we 
were  both  upon  the  world.         #         ♦         * 

*  *  *  ♦Oh  I  that  I  could  catch 
Old  Time,  and  give  him  warm  water,  an<j|anti- 
monial  powder,  and  ipecacuanha,  till  he  brought 
up  again  the  last  nine  years !  Not  that  I  want 
them  all ;  but  I  do  wish  there  was  a  house  at 
Bath  wherein  I  had  a  home-feeling,  and  that  it 
were  possible  ever  again  to  feel  as  I  have  felt 
returning  from  school  along  the  Bristol  road. 
Eheufugacet,  Potthumey  Posthume  I  The  years 
may  go ;  but  I  wish  so  many  good  things  did  not 
go  with  them,  the  pleasures,  and  the  feelings, 
and  the  ties  of  youth.  Blessings  on  the  Moors, 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
saints  1  I  yet  feel  an  active  and  lively  interest 
in  my  pursuits.     I  have  made  some  progress  in 
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drink  water,  and  drink  wine,  and  eat,  and  get 
well,  and  grow  into  good  spirits,  and  write  me  a 
letter.  Robert  Southky." 

In  this  letter  my  father  speaks  of  passing  his 
holidays  in  Bristol.  A  very  short  time,  howev- 
er, only  elapsed  before  he  emancipated  himself 
altogether  from  the  trammels  of  his  official  du- 
ties. Mr.  Corry,  it  seems,  having  little  or  no 
employment  for  him  as  secretary,  wished  him  to 
undertake  the  tuition  of  his  son ;  but  as  this  was 
neither  "  in  the  bond,"  nor  at  all  suited  to  my 
father^s  habits  and  inclinations,  he  resigned  his 
appointment,  losing  thereby,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  salary."  I 
may  add,  however,  that  this  circumstance  only 
somewhat  hastened  his  resignation,  for  a  situa- 
tion which  was  "  all  pay  and  no  work"  was  by  no 
means  suited  either  to  his  taste  or  his  conscience. 

He  now  took  up  his  abode  once  more  in  Bris- 
tol. "Here,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  **  I 
have  meantime  a  comfortable  home,  and  books 
enough  to  employ  as  much  time  as  I  ccm  find  for 
them ;  my  table  is  covered  with  folios,  and  my 
History  advances  steadily,  and  to  my  own  mind 
well.  No  other  employment  pleases  me  half  so 
much  j  nevertheless,  to  other  employment  I  am 
compelled  by  the  most  cogent  of  all  reasons.  I 
have  a  job  in  hand  for  Longman  and  Rees,  which 
will  bring  me  in  o£60,  a  possibility  of  <€40,  and 
a  chance  of  a  further  <^30 ;  this  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Amadis  of  Gaul  into  three  duodecimocc, 
with  an  essay — anonymously  and  secretly:  if 
it  sell,  they  will  probably  proceed  through  thr 
whole  library  of  romance.  ♦         ♦         « 

*  *  ♦  In  poetry  I  have,  of  late,  done 
very  little,  some  fourscore  lines  the  outside ;  still 
I  feel  myself  strong  enough  to  open  a  campaign, 
and  this  must  pnK>ably  be  done  to  find  be^s, 
chairs,  and  tables  for  my  house  when  I  get  one."* 

But  the  various  works  here  alluded  to  are  not 
the  only  ones  upon  which  my  father  had  been 
lately  engaged.  A  native  of  Bristol  himself,  he 
had  always  taken  a  strong  interest  in  Chatter- 
ton's  writings  and  history : 

....    "  Th«  manreloaB  boT, 
That  fleepleM  soul  tiiat  perlih'd  in  his  pride  :"t 

SO  much  so,  that  the  neglect  of  his  relatives,  who 
were  in  distressed  oiroumstaxioes,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  some  indignant  stanzas  in  one  of  his  earli- 
est unpublished  poetical  compositions ;  and,  dur- 
ing his  hist  residence  in  Bristol,  his  sympathies 
had  been  especially  enlisted  by  Mr.  Cottle  in  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Newton,  Chatterton's  sister. 

Some  time  previously.  Sir  Herbert  Croft  had 
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my  father  now  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  for- 
mer wrote  to  Sir  H.  Croft,  pointing  out  to  him 
Mrs.  Newton's  reasonable  claim,  and  urging  him, 
by  a  timely  concession,  to  prevent  that  publicity 
which  otherwise  would  follow.  He  received  no 
answer ;  and  my  father  then  determined' to  print 
by  subscription  all  Chatterton^s  works,  including 
those  ascribed  to  Rowley,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Newton  and  her  daughter.  He  accordingly  sent 
proposals  to  the  "  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  which 
he  detaUed  the  whole  case  between  Mrs.  New- 
ton and  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  and  published  their  re- 
spective letters.  The  public  sympathized  rightly 
OQ  the  occasion,  for  a  handsome  subscription  fol- 
lowed. Sir  Herbert  Croft  was  residing  in  Den- 
mark at  the  time  these  proposals  were  published, 
and  be  replied  to  my  lather's  statement  by  a 
pamphlet  full  of  much  personal  abuse. 

It  was  now  arranged  that  a  new  edition  of 
Chatterton's  works  should  be  jointly  edited  by 
Mr.  Cottle  and  my  father,  the  former  undertak- 
ing the  consideiration  of  the  authenticity  of  Row- 
ley, the  latter  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
work.  It  was  published,  in  three  vols,  octavo, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  present  year  (1802),  and 
the  editors  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  over 
to  Mrs.  Newton  and  her  daughter  upward  of 
<£300j  a  sum  wiuch  was  the  means  of  rescuing 
them  from  great  poverty  in  their  latter  days. 

!Zb  Chrosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

"  IUng»dowii,  July  25, 1802. 
"  Grosvenor,  I  do  not  like  the  accounts  which 
reach  me  of  your  health.  Elmsley  says  you 
look  ill;  your  friend  Smith  tells  me  the  same 
tale ;  and  I  know  you  are  not  going  the  way  to 
amendment.  Instead  of  that  office  and  regular 
business,  you  ought  to  be  in  the  country,  with 
oo  other  business  than  to  amuse  yourself:  a 
longer  stay  at  Bath  would  have  benefited  you. 
If  the  waters  were  really  of  use  to  yon,  yon 
ooght  to  give  them  a  longer  trial.  *        * 

m         **««#** 

As  for  *  It  can't  be,'  and  ^  I  must  be  at  the  of- 
fiee,'  and  such  Kke  phrases,  when  a  man  is  seri- 
ooaly  01  tbey  mean  nothing.* 

**  Tom  is  wi&  me,  and  has  been  here  about  a 
fbrtaight,  and  kept  me  in  as  wholesome  a  state 
of  kUeneas  as  I  wish  you  to  enjoy. 

^'  Since  the  last  semi-letter  I  wrote,  mji*  state 
affidra  haire  been  settled,  and  my  nnsecretaryfi- 
ealkm  completed— a  good  sinecure  gone ;  but, 
iMitead  of  thinking  the  loss  unlucky,  I  only  think 
hiow  hieky  it  was  I  ever  had  it.     A  light  heart 


be  found  possible  reasons  for  my  loss  of  office. 
The  old  devil  will  be  said  to  have  entered,  hav- 
ing taken  vrith  him  seven  other  evil  spirits,  and 
the  last  state  of  that  man  (meaning  me)  will  be 
worse  than  the  first, 

"  But  I  hope  I  am  coming  to  live  near  London 
— not  in  its  fihh.  If  John  >fay  can  find  me  a 
good  snug  house  about  Richmond,  there  I  will 
go,  and  write  ray  History,  and  work  away  mer- 
nly ;  and  I  will  drink  wine  when  I  can  afibrd  it, 
and  when  I  can  not,  stroiig  beer  shall  be  the  nec- 
tar— nothing  like  stingo!  and  if  that  were  to 
fan  too,  laudanum  is  chei^:  the  Turks  have 
found  that  out;  and  while  there  are  poppies,  no 
man  need  go  to  bed  sober  for  want  of  his  most 
gracious  majesty's  picture.  And  there  will  be 
a  spare  bed  at  my  Domus — mark  you  that,  Gros- 
vendr  Bedford  I  and  Tom's  cot  into  the  bargain  ; 
and,  from  June  till  October,  always  a  cold  pie  in 
the  cupboard;  and  I  have  already  got  a  kitten 
and  a  dog  in  remainder — ^but  that  Is  a  contin- 
gency ;  and  you  know  there  is  the  contingency 
of  another  house  animal,  whom  I  already  feel 
disposed  to  call  whelp  and  dog,  and  all  those 
vocables  of  vituperation  by  which  a  man  loves  to 
call  those  he  loves  best. 

"  Eblis's  angels  sometimes  go  up  to  peep  at 
the  table  of  fate,  and  then  get  knocked  on  the 
head  with  stars,  as  we  see ;  only  foolish  people, 
such  as  we  are,  mistake  them  for  shooting  stars. 
I  should  like  one  look  at  the  table,  just  to  seo 
what  will  happen  before  the  end  of  the  year — 
not  to  the  world  in  general,  nor  to  Europe,  nor 
to  Napoleon,  nor  to  King  George,  but  to  the 
center  to  which  these  great  men  and  these  great 
things  are  very  remote  radii — ^to  my  own  micro- 
cosm— ^hang  the  impudence  of  that  mock-mod- 
esty phrase ! — 'tis  a  megalocosm,  and  a  megLsto- 
cosm,  and  a  megistatocosm  too  to  me ;  and  I 
care  more  about  it  than  about  all  the  old  uni- 
verse, with  Mr.  Herschel's  new  little  planets  to 
boot.         Vale,  vale,  mi  sodales.  R.  S." 

To  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

♦•Bristol,  Aug.  4, 1802. 
"  In  reply  to  your  letter,  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  said  that  I  know  not  where  to  be- 
gin. First  and  foremost,  then,  about  Keswick, 
and  the  pros  and  cons  for  domesticating  there. 
To  live  cheap— to  save  the  crushing  expense  of 
furnishing  a  house ;  sound,  good,  mercantile  mo- 
tives !  Then  come.the  ghosts  of  old  Skiddaw 
and  Great  Robinson — the  whole  eye-"^antonnes?j 
of  lakes  and  mountains,  and  ^  host  of  other  feel- 
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had  it.  Now  I  am  supposing  that  this  I  should 
find  at  Keswick,  and  this  preponderance  would 
fall  like  a  ton  weight  in  the  scale. 

As  to  your  Essays,  &c.,  &c.,  you  spawn  plans 
like  a  herring ;  I  only  wish  as  many  of  the  seed 
were  to  vivify  in  proportion.  *  ♦  # 
«         **  *         *         *         ** 

Your  EssajTs  on  Cotemporaries  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  the  imprudence  of,  because  I  have  no 
expectation  that  they  will  ever  be  vrritten ;  but 
il*  you  were  to  write,  the  scheme  projected  upon 
the  old  poets  would  be  a  better  scheme,  because 
more  certain  of  sale,  and  in  the  execution  noth- 
ing invidious.  Besides,  your  sentence  would  fall 
with  greater  weight  upon  the  dead:  however 
impartisd  you  may  be,  those  who  do  not  read 
your  books  will  think  your  opinion  the  result  of 
your  personal  attachments,  and  that  very  belief 
will  prevent  numbers  from  reading  it.  Again, 
there  are  some  of  these  living  poets  to  whom  you 
could  not  fail  of  giving  serious  pain — Hayley,  in 
particular ;  and  every  thing  about  that  man  is 
good  except  his  poetry.  BloomfieM  I  saw  in 
London,  and  an  interesting  man  he  is — even 
more  than  you  would  expect.  J.  have  reviewed 
his  Poems  with  the  express  object  of  serving 
him ;  because,  if  his  fame  keeps  up  to  another 
volume,  he  will  have  made  money  enough  to  sup- 
port him  comfortably  in  the  country ;  but  in  a 
work  of  criticism,  how  could  you  bring  him  to 
the  touchstone?  and  to  lessen  his  reputation  is 
to  mar  his  fortune. 

"We  shall  probably  agree  altogether  some 
day  upon  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Poems.  Does 
he  not  associate  more  feeling  with  particular 
phrases,  and  you  also  with  him,  than  those 
phrases  can  convey  to  any  one  else?  This  I 
suspect.  Who  would  part  with  a  ring  of  a  dead 
friend's  hair  ?  and  yet  a  jeweler  will  give  for  it 
only  the  value  of  the  gold :  and  so  must  words 
pass  for  their  current  value. 

******* 

**  I  saw  a  number  of  notorious  people  after  you 
left  London.  Mrs.  Inohbald — an  odd  woman, 
but  I  like  her.  Campbell  ♦  ♦  who 
spoke  of  old  Scotch  ballads  with  contempt  1 
Fuseli  *  *  Flaxman,  w;hose  touch 
is  better  than  his  feeling.  Bowles  *  * 
Walter  Whiter,  who  wanted  to  convert  me  to 
believe  in  Rowley.  Perkins,  the  Tractorist,*  a 
demure-looking  rogue.  Dr.  Busby— oh !  what 
a  Dr.  Busby !— the  great  musician !  the  greater 
than  Handel  1  who  is  to  be  the  husband  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  his  seraph  state,  ♦         «        * 

and  he  set  at  me  with  a  dead  compliment  1 
Lastly,  Barry,  the  painter :  poor  fellow  1  he  is 
too  mad  and  too  miserable  to  laugh  at. 
♦         *        *        *        *        *        * 


be  any  pearls  in  those  dunghills,  you  must  be  the 
cock  to  scratch  them  out — that  is  not  my  dung- 
hill. What  think  you  of  thirteen  folios  of  Fran- 
ciscan history?  I  am  grown  a  great  Jesuit- 
ophilist,  and  begin  to  think  that  they  were  the 
most  enlightened  personages  that  ever  conde- 
scended to  look  after  this  '  little  snug  farm  of  the 
earth.*'  Loyola  himself  was  a  mere  friar  * 
but  the  missionaries*  were  made  of  admirable 
stuff.  There  are  some  important  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  this  subject.  The  Jesuits  have  not 
ody  fiuoceeded  in  preaching  Christianity  where 
our  Methodists,  &o.,  fail,  but  where  all  the  other 
orders  of  their  owh  church  have  failed  also :  they 
had  the  same  success  every  where,  in  Japan  as 
in  Brazil.  ****** 
My  love  to  Sara,  if  so  it  must  be  ♦         ♦ 

however,  as  it  is  the  casting  out  of  a  Spiritus 
A^per — ^which  is  an  evil  spirit — ^for  the  omen's 
sake,  Amen!  Tell  me  some  more,  as  Moses 
says,  about  Keswick,  for  I  am  in  a  humor  to  be 
persuaded— and  if  I  may  keep  a  jackass  there 
for  Edith  I  I  have  a  wolf-skin  great-coat,  so  hot 
that  it  is  impossible  to  wear  it  here.  Now,  is 
not  that  a  reason  for  going  where  it  nuiy  be 
useful?  Vale.  R.  S." 

The  following  month,  September,  was  mark- 
ed by  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  a  daughter, 
named  after  her  paternal  grandmother,  Mar- 
garet I  and,  ardently  as  he  had  always  wished 
for  children,  the  blessing  was  most  joyfully  and 
thankfully  welcomed.  But  the  hop^  thus  raised 
were  doomed  in  this  case  to  be  soon  blasted. 

My  father  was  now  becoming  weary  of  being 
a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hav- 
ing now  a  nursery  as  well  as  a  library  to  re- 
move, a  permanent  residence  was  becoming  al- 
most a  matter  of  necessity.  His  thoughts,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  at  one  time  turned  toward  set- 
tling at  Richmond,  and  latterly  more  strongly 
toward  Cumberland ;  but  for  a  while  he  gave  up  . 
this  scheme,  attracted  by  the  greater  convenien- 
ces of  Wales,  and  he  now  entered  into  treaty 
for  a  house  in  Glamorganshire,  in  the  Yale  of 
Neath,  "  one  of  the  loveliest  spots,"  he  thought 
it,  in  Great  Britain.  "  There,"  he  says,  "•  I 
mean  to  remain,  and  work  steadily  at  my  His- 
tory till  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Portu- 
gal, to  correct  what  I  shall  have  done,  and  hunt 
out  new  materials.  This  will  be  two  yeans 
hence ;  and  if  the  place  answer  my  wishes,  I 
shall  not  forsake  it  then,  but  return  there  as  to 
a  permanent  residence.  One  of  the  motives  for 
fixing  there  b  the  facility  afforded  of  ac<tuiring 
the  Welsh  language."* 

To  Qrwvmor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

«Hov.a8tlfi02. 
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those  unhappy  eyes  had  been  weU,  ytm  wonid, 
ere  this,  have  received  Kehama.  They  have 
been  better,  and  are  again  worse,  in  spite  of 
lapiM  ealaminaru,  gonlaid,  Cayehne  pepper,  and 
the  surgeon's  lance ;  but  they  will  soon  be  weD, 
so  I  believe  and  trust.  Tou  have  seen  my  Cid, 
and  have  not  seen  what  I  wrote  to  Wynn  about 
its  manner.  Every  where  possible  the  story  is 
told  in  the  very  phrase  of  Ae  original  chronicles, 
which  are  almost  the  oldest  works  in  the  Castil- 
ian  language.  The  language,  in  itself  poetical, 
becomes  more  poetical  by  necessary  compres- 
sion ',  if  it  8ma<d[  of  romance,  so  does  the  stoiy  : 
in  tlie  notes,  the  certain  wiU  be  distinguished 
from  the  doubtfol  passages  quoted,  and  refer- 
ences to  author  and  page  uniformly  given.  Thus 
much  of  this,  which  is  no  specimen  of  my  his- 
torical style :  indeed,  I  do  not  think  uniformity 
ci  style  desirable ;  it  should  rise  and  fall  with 
the  subject,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  matter. 
Moreover,  in  my  own  judgment,  a  little  pecul- 
iarity of  style  is  desirable,  because  it  nails  down 
the  matter  to  the  memory.  You  remember  the 
facts  of  Livy;  but  you  remember  the  very 
phrases  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust,  and  the  phrase 
reminds  you  of  the  matter  when  it  would  else 
have  been  forgotten.  This  may  be  pushed,  like 
every  thing,  too  fieur,  and  become  ridiculous ;  but 
the  principle  is  true. 

*'  As  a  different  specimen,  I  wish  you  could 
see  a  life  of  St.  Francisco,  a  section  upon  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  a  chapter  upon  the  Moorish 
period.  Oh,  these  eyes !  these  eyes !  to  have 
my  brain  in  labor,  and  this  spell  to  prevent  de- 
livery like  a  cross-legged  Juno !  Farewell  till 
to-morrow;  I  must  sleep,  and  laze^  and  play 
whist  till  bed-time. 

"*****#  Snakes 
have  been  pets  in  Enghmd :  is  it  not  Cowley 
who  has  a  poem  upon  one  ? 

'Take  heed,  fidr  ErCr  jou  do  not  make 
ftbei    - 


Another  tempter  of 
They  ought  to  be  tamed  and  taken  into  our  serv- 
ice, for  snakes  eat  mice,  and  can  get  into  their 
holes  after  them ;  and,  in  our  country,  the  ven- 
omous species  is  so  rare,  that  we  should  think 
them  beautiful  animals  were  it  not  for  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  Old  Serpent.  When  I  am  housed 
and  homed  (as  I  shall  be,  or  hope  to  be,  in  the 
next  spring ;  not  that  the  negotiation  is  over  yet, 
but  I  expect  it  will  end  well,  and  that  I  shall 
have  a  house  in  the  loveliest  part  of  South  Wales, 
in  a  vale  between  high  mountains ;  and  an  ony- 
mou4  house  too,  Grosvenor,  and  one  that  is  down 
in  the  map  of  Glamorganshire,  and  its  name  is 
Maes  Gwyn ;  and  so  much  for  that,  and  there's 
an  end  of  my  parenthesis),  then  do  I  puipose  to 
enter  into  a  grand  confederacy  with  certain  of 
the  animal  world :  every  body  has  a  dog,  and 
most  people  have  a  cat ;  but  I  will  have,  more- 
over, an  otter,  and  teach  him  to  fish,  for  there  is 
salmon  in  the  River  Neath  (and  I  should  like  a 
hawk,  but  that  is  only  a  vain  hope,  and  a  gull 
or  an  osprey  to  fish  in  the  sea),  and  I  will  have 
a  snake  if  Edith  will  let  me,  and  I  will  have  a 
toad  to  catch  flies,  and  it  shall  be  made  murder 


to  kill  a  spider  in  my  domains :  then,  Grosvenor, 
when  you  come  to  visit  me — N.B.,  you  will  ar- 
rive per  mail  between  five  and  six  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Neath ;  ergo,  you  will  find  me  at  break- 
fast about  seven — you  will  see  puss  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  otter  on  the  other,  both  looking  for 
bread  and  milk,  and  Margery  in  her  little  great 
chair,  and  the  toad  upon  the  tea-table,  and  the 
snake  twisting  up  the  leg  of  the  table  to  look  for 
his  share.  These  two  pages  make  a  letter  of 
decent  length  firom  such  a  poor  blind  Cupid  as 

"ROBBET  SoUTHEY." 

To  C.  W.  W.  Wynn^  E$q.,  M.P, 

**  Dec.  2Sl  1802. 
^*  Vidi  the  Review  of  Edinburgh.  The  first 
part  is  designed  evidently  as  an  answer  to  Words- 
worth's Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Ljrr- 
ical  ballads ;  and,  however  relevant  to  me,  qvmd 
Robert  Southey,  is  certainly  utterly  irrelevant  to 
Thalaba.  In  their  account  of  the  story  th^ 
make  some  blunders  of  negHgence :  they  ask 
how  Thalaba  knew  that  he  was  to  be  the  De- 
stroyer, forgetting  that  the  Spirit  told  him  so  ui 
the  text ;  they  say  that  the  inscription  of  the  lo- 
cust's forehead  teaches  him  to  read  the  ring, 
which  is  not  the  case  *,  and  that  Mohareb  tries 
to  kill  him  at  Ust,  though  his  own  life  would  be 
destroyed  at  the  same  time,  without  noticing 
that  that  very  *  though'  enters  into  the  passage, 
and  the  reason  why  is  given.  I  added  all  the 
notes  for  the  cause  wUch  they  suspect :  they 
would  have  accused  me  of  plagiarism  where 
they  could  have  remembered  the  original  hint ; 
but  they  affirm  that  all  is  thus  borrowed — ^with- 
out examining,  when  all  that  belongs  to  anoth- 
er is  subtracted,  what  quantity  of  capital  re- 
mains. This  is 'dishonest,  for  there  is  no  hint 
to  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  best  parts  of  the 
poem,  and  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
story. 

"  The  general  question  concerning  my  system 
and  taste  is  one  point  at  issue,  the  meter  another. 
These  gentlemen  who  say  that  the  meter  of  the 
Greek  choruses  is  difficult  to  understand  at  a  first 
reading,  have,  perhaps,  made  it  out  at  last,  els6 
I  should  plead  the  choruses  as  priscedent,  and  the 
odes  of  Stolberg  in  German,  and  the  Ossian  of 
Cesarotti  in  Italian ;  but  this  has  been  done  in 
the  M.  Magazine's  review  of  Thalaba.  For  the 
question  of  taste,  I  shall  enter  into  it  when  I 
preface  Madoc.  I  believe  we  are  both  classics 
in  our  taste ;  but  mine  is  of  the  Greek,  theirs  of 
the  Latin  school.  I  am  for  the  plainness  of  He- 
siod  and  Homer,  they  for  the  richness  and  orna- 
ments of  Virgil.  They  want  periwigs  pkced 
upon  bald  ideas.  A  narrative  poem  must  have 
its  connecting  parts :  it  can  not  be  all  interest 
and  incident,  no  more  than  a  picture  all  light,  a 
tragedy  all  pathos.  #^  ♦  ♦  The 
review  altogether  is  a  good  one,  and  will  be  bet- 
ter than  any  London  one,  because  London  re- 
viewers alwajTS  know  something  of  the  authors 
who  appear  before  them,  and  this  inevitably  af- 
fects the  judgment.  I,  myself,  get  the  worth- 
less poems  of  some  good-natured  person  whom  I 
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know.  I  am  aware  of  what  review*phrases  go 
for,  and  contrive  to  give  that  person  no  pain,  and 
deal  out  such  milk-and-water  praise  as  will  do 
no  harm :  to  speak  of  smooth  versification,  and 
moral  tendency,  &c.^  &o.,  will  take  in  some  to 
buy  the  book,  while  it  serves  as  an  emollient 
mixture  for  the  patient.  I  have  rarely  scratched 
without  giving  a  plaster  for  it,  except,  indeed, 
where  a  fellow  puts  a  string  of  titles  to  his  name, 

or  such  an  ofiender  as appears,  and  then 

my  inquisitorship,  instead  of  actually  burning 
him,  only  ties  a  few  crackers  to  his  tail. 

*'  But  when  any  Scotchman's  book  shall  come 
to  be  reviewed,  then  see  what  the  Edinburgh 
critics  will  say.  «  *  *  Their 

philosophy  appears  in  their  belief  in  Hindoo  | 
chronology  1  and  when  they  abuse  Parr's  style, 
it  is  rather  a  knock  at  the  dead  lion,  old  Johnson.  I 
A  first  number  has  great  advantages ;  the  re- 
viewers say  their  say  upon  all  subjects,  and  lay 
down  the  law :  that  contains  the  Institutes  j  by- 
and-by  they  can  only  comment. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

In  the  mean  time,  my  father's  pleasant  antici- 
pations of  living  in  Wales  were  suddenly  all  frus- 
trated j  for,  just  as  the  treaty  was  on  the  point 
of  being  concluded,  it  occurred  to  him  that  some 
small  additions  were  wanting  in  the  kitchen  de- 
partment, and  this  request  the  landlord  so  stoutly 
resisted,  that  the  negotiation  was  altogether  bro- 
ken off  in  consequence. 

Upon  this  slight  occurrence,  he  used  to  say, 
hinged  many  of  the  outward  circtunstances  of  his 
future  life;  and  much  and  deeply  as  he  after- 
ward became  attached  to  the  lakes  and  mount- 
ains of  Cumberland,  he  would  often  speak  with 
something  like  regret  of  Maes  Gwyn  and  the 
Vale  of  Neath. 

Meanwhile  his  literary  labors  were  proceeding 
much  in  their  usual  course,  notwithstanding  the 
complaint  in  his  eyes.  "I  am  reviewing  for 
Longman,"  he  says  at  this  time ;  "  reviewing  for 
Hamilton ;  translating,  perhaps  about  again  to 
versify  for  the  Morning  Post :  drudge — drudge 
— drudge.  Do  you  know  Quarles's  emblem  of 
the  soul  that  tries  to  fly,  but  is  chained  by  the 
leg  to  earth  ?  For  myself  I  could  do  easily,  but 
not  easily  for  others,  and  there  are  more  claims 
than  one  upon  me."* 

From  some  cause  or  other,  his  correspondence 
fieems  somewhat  to  have  diminished  at  this  time ; 
the  few  letters,  however,  that  I  am  able  to  select 
relating  to  this  period  are  not  devoid  of  interest. 

2b  John  Rickmam,  Esq. 

«« Jan.  30^1303. 

"  Mt  DXAll  RiCKMAIC, 
«♦###♦** 


the  historian  feels  daTly  and  hourly  the  want  of 
materials.  I  believe  I  must  visit  London  for  the 
sake  of  the  Museum,  but  not  till  the  spring  be  (ar 
advanced,  and  warm  enough  to  write  with  toler- 
able comfort  in  their  reading-room.  My  Hii»tory 
of  Monachism  can  not  be  complete  without  the 
Benedictine  History  of  Mabillon.  There  is  an- 
other book  in  the  Museum  which  must  be  noticed 
literally  or  put  in  a  note — ^the  Book  of  the  Con- 
formities of  St.  Francis  and  Jesus  Christ !  I  have 
thirteen  folios  of  Franciscan  history  in  the  house, 
and  yet  want  the  main  one.  Wadding's  Seraphic 
Annual,  which  contains  the  original  bulls. 

"  Of  the  Beguines  I  have,  as  yet,  found  neither 
traces  nor  tidings,  except  that  I  have  seen  the 
name  certainly  among  the  heretic  list;  but  my 
monastic  knowledge  is  very  far  from  complete. 
I  know  only  the  outline  for  the  two  centuries  be- 
tween Francisco  and  Luther,  SMid  nothing  but 
Jesuit  history  from  that  period. 

"  Do  not  suspect  me  of  querulousness.  Labor 
is  my  amusement,  and  nothing  makes  me  growl 
but  that  the  kind  of  labor  can  not  be  wholly  my 
owa  choice — that  I  must  lay  aside  old  chronicles, 
and  review  modem  poems ;  instead  of  composing 
from  a  full  head,  that  I  must  write  like  a  school- 
boy upon  some  idle  theme  on  which  nothing  can 
be  said  or  ought  to  be  said.  I  believe  the  best 
thing  will  be  as  you  hope,  for,  if  I  live  and  do 
weU,  my  History  shall  be  done,  and  that  will  be 
a  fortune  to  a  man  economical  from  habit,  and 
moderate  in  his  wants  and  wishes  from  feeling 
and  principle. 

"  Coleridge  is  with  me  at  present :  he  talks  of 
going  abroad,  for,  poor  fellow,  he  suffers  terribly 
from  this  climate.  You  bid  me  come  with  the 
swallow^s  to  London!  I  wish  I  could  go  with 
the  swallows  in  their  winterly  migration.  ♦ 


"  Yours  affectionately. 


R.  S." 


To  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

"  Bristol,  March  14,  1803. 
"  Dear  Coleridge, 
"  It  is  nearly  a  week  now  since  Danvers  and 
I  returned  from  Rownham,  and  now  the  burden 
will  soon  fall  off  my  shoulders,  and  I  shall  feel 
as  light  as  old  Christian  when  he  had  passed  the 
directing  post :  forty  guineas'  worth  of  reviewing 
has  been  hard  work.  *         #         ♦         * 

#  «*##*** 
The  very  unexpected  and  extraordinary  alarm 
brought  by  yesterday's  papers  may  in  some  de- 
gree affect  my  movements,  for  it  has  made  Tom 
write  to  offer  his  services  j  and  if  the  country 
arm,  of  course  he  will  be  employed.  But  quid 
Diaholut  is  all  this  about  ?  Stuart  writes  well 
upon  the  subject,  yet  I  think  he  overlooks  some 
circtmistances  in  Bonaparte's  conduct  which  just- 
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negroes  cutting  English  throats  instead  of  French 
ones.  It  is  true,  country  is  of  less  consequence 
than  color  there,  and  these  black  gentlemen  can 
not  be  very  wrong  if  the  throat  be  a  white  one ; 
Irat  it  would  be  vexatious  if  the  followers  of 
Toossaint  should  be  made  the  tools  of  Bona- 
parte. 

"  Meantime,  what  becomes  of  your  scheme 
of  traveling  ?  If  France  goes  to  war,  Spain 
most  do  the  same,  even  if  the  loss  of  Trinidad 
did  not  make  them  inclined  to  it.  You  must  not 
think  of  the  Western  Islands  or  the  Canaries ; 
they  are  prisons  from  whence  it  is  very  difficult 
to  escape,  and  where  you  would  be  cut  off  from 
all  regular  intercourse  with  Enghmd;  besides, 
the  Canaries  will  be  |iostile  ports.  In  the  West 
Indies  you  ought  not  to  trust  your  complexion. 
When  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  it  did  not  give 
all  honest  people  warning  to  stand  from  under. 
How  is  the  climate  of  Hungary  ?  Your  German 
would  carry  you  there,  and  help  you  there  till 
you  learned  a  Sclavonic  language ;  and  you 
might  take  home  a  profitable  account  of  a  coun- 
try and  a  people  little  known.  If  it  should  be 
too  cold  a  winter  residence,  you  might  pass  the 
summer  there,  and  reach  Constantinople  or  the 
better  parts  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  winter.  This 
looks  like  a  tempting  scheme  on  paper,  and  will 
be  more  tempting  if  you  look  at  the  map ;  but, 
for  all  such  schemes,  a  companion  is  almost  nec- 
essary. 

"The  Edinburgh  Review  will  not  keep  its 
ground.  It  consists  of  pamphlets  instead  of  crit- 
ical accounts.  There  is  the  quantity  of  a  three 
shilling  pamphlet  in  one  article  upon  the  Balance 
of  Power,  in  which  the  brimstone-fingered  son 
of  oatmeal  says  that  wars  now  are  carried  on  by 
the  tacrifiee  of  a  few  uselets  millions  and  more 
uselesi  livee,  and  by  a  few  sailors  fighting  harm- 
lestly  upon  the  barren  ocean :  these  are  his  very 
words.  *  *  ♦  ♦  He  thinks 
there  can  be  no  harm  done  unless  an  army  were 
to  come  and  eat  up  all  the  sheep's  trotters  in 
Edinburgh.  If  they  buy  many  books  at  Gun- 
ville,*  let  them  buy  the  Engleish  metrical  ro-  , 
maneges  published  by  Ritson :  it  is,  indeed,  a  ' 
treasm^  of  true  old  poetry  :  the  expense  of  pub-  j 
Ucation  is  defrayed  by  EUis.  Ritson  is  the  odd-  | 
est,  but  most  honest  of  all  our  antiquarians,  and 
he  abuses  Percy  and  Pinkerton  with  less  mercy 
dian  justice.  With  somewhat  more  modesty 
than  Mister  Pinkerton,  as  he  calls  him,  he  has 
mended  the  spelling  of  our  language,  and,  with- 
out the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  chang- 
ed the  name  of  the  very  country  he  lives  in  into 
Engleland.  The  beauty  of  the  common  stanza 
win  surprise  you. 

"  CowpeHs  Life  is  the  most  piok-pocket  work, 
for  its  shape  and  price,  and  author  and  pub- 
lisher, that  ever  appeared.  It  relates  very  little 
of  the  man  himself.  This  sort  of  delicacy  seems 
quite  groundless  toward  a  man  who  has  left  no 
rehitions  or  connections  who  could  be  hurt  by  the 
most  explicit  biographical  detail.     His  letters 

*  TbeieatofMr.Wedgewood. 


are  not  what  one  does  expect,  and  yet  what  one 
ought  to  expect,  for  Cowper  was  not  a  strong- 
minded  man  even  in  his  best  moments.  The 
very  few  opinions  that  he  gave  upon  authors  are 
quite  ludicrous ;  he  calls  Mr.  Park 

....  'that  oomical  tpftrk. 
Who  wrote  to  ask  me  for  a  Joan  of  Arc.' 

*  One  of  our  best  hands'  in  poetry.  Poor  wretch- 
ed man  I  the  Methodists  among  whom  he  lived 
made  him  ten  times  madder  than  he  could  else 
have  b6en.      ♦***## 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

3b  Choevenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

*  -Bristol,  April  3, 1808. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  Brixton,  Grosvenor, 
for  these  many  days  past,  when  more  painful 
thoughts  wooM  give  me  leave.  An  old  lady, 
whom  I  loved  greatly,  and  have  for  the  last  eight 
years  regarded  with  something  lAe  a  filial  ven- 
eration, has  been  carried  off  by  this  influenza. 
She  was  mother  to  Danvers,  with  whom  I  have 
so  long  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy. 

*  *  *  ♦  Your  ejection  from 
Brixton  has  very  long  been  in  my  head  as  one 
of  the  evil  things  to  happen  in  1803,  though  it 
was  not  predicted  in  Moore's  Almanac.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  got  a  house, 

*  *  ♦  and  stfll  more,  that  it  is  an 
old  house.  I  love  old  houses  best,  for  the  sake 
of  the  odd  closets,  and  cupboards,  and  good  thick 
walls  that  don't  let  the  wind  blow  in,  and  little 
out-of-the-way  polyangular  rooms  with  great 
beams  running  across  the  ceiling— old  heart  of 
oak,  that  bas  outlasted  half  a  score  generations ; 
and  chimney-pieces  with  the  date  of  the  year 
carved  above  them,  and  huge' fire-places  that 
warmed  the  shins  of  Englishmen  before  the 
house  of  Hanover  came  over.  The  most  delight- 
ful associations  that  ever  made  me  feel,  and  tldnk, 
and  fall  a  dreaming,  are  excited  by  old  buildikigs 
— not  absolute  ruins,  but  in  a  state  of  declii^. 
Even  the  clipped  yews  interest  me;  and  if  I 
found  one  in  any  garden  that  should  become  mine, 
in  the  shape  of  a  peacock,  I  should  be  as  proud 
to  keep  his  tail  well  spread  as  the  man  who  first 
carved  him.  In  truth,  I  am  more  disposed  to 
connect  myself  by  sympathy  with  the  ages  which 
are  past,  and  by  hope  with  those  that  are  to  oome, 
than  to  vex  and  irritate  myself  by  any  lively  in- 
terest about  the  existing  generation. 

"Your  letter  was  unusually  interesting,  and 
dwells  upon  my  mind.  I  could,  and  perhaps 
will,  some  day,  write  an  eclogue  upon  leaving 
an  old  place  of  residence.  What  you  say  of 
yourself  impresses  upon  me  still  more  deeply  the 
conviction  that  the  vrant  of  a  favorite  pursuit  is 
your  greatest  source  of  discomfort  and  disoon- 
tent.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  jmrtuit  that  makes 
every  man  happy,  whether  the  merchant,  or  the 
sportsman,  or  the  collector,  the  philobibl,  or  the 
readeT'O'bibl,  and  maker-o^l  like  me  :  pursuit 
at  once  supplies  employment  and  hope.  This  is 
what  I  have  oflen  preached  to  you,  but  perhaps 
I  never  told  you  what  benefit  I  myself  have  de- 
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riyed  from  resolute  employment.  When  Joan  of 
Arc  was  in  the  press,  I  had  as  many  legitimate 
causes  for  mihappiness  as  any  man  need  have-— 
uncertainty  for  the  future,  and  immediate  want, 
in  the  literal  and  plain  meaning  of  the  word.  I 
often  walked  the  streets  at  dinnerrtime  for  want 
of  a  dinner,  when  I  had  not  eighteen  pence  for 
the  ordinary,  nor  bread  and  cheese  at  my  lodg- 
ings. But  do  not  suppose  ^t  I  thought  of  my 
dinner  when  I  was  walking—- my  head  was  fuU 
of  what  I  was  composing.  When  I  lay  down  at 
night,  I  was  planning  my  poem^  and  when  I 
rose  up  in  the  morning,  the  poem  was  the  first 
thought  to  which  I  was  awake.  The  scanty 
profits  of  that  poem  I  was  then  anticipating  in 
my  lodging-house  bills  for  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
and  those  little  &cs.,  which  amount  to  a  formi- 
dable sum  when  a  man  has  no  resources ;  but  that 
poem,  &ulty  as  it  is,  has  given  me  a  Baxtei^s 
shove  into  my  right  place  in  the  world. 

*^  So  much  for  the  practical  efiects  of  Epic- 
tetus,  to  whom  I  hold  myself  indebted  for  much 
amendment  of  character.  Now — ^when  I  am  not 
comparatively,  but  positively,  a  happy  man,  wish- 
ing little,  and  wanting  nothing — my  delight  is 
the  certainty  that,  while  I  have  health  and  eye- 
sight, I  can  never  vTant  a  pursuit  to  interest.  Sub- 
ject after  subject  is  chalked  out.  In  hand  I  have 
Kehama,  Madoc,  and  a  voluminous  history ;  and 
I  have  planned  more  poems  and  more  histories ; 
so  that,  whenever  I  am  removed  to  another  state 
of  existence,  there  will  be  some  valde  lacryma- 
bile  hitUut  in  some  of  my  posthumous  works. 

*'  We  have  all  been  ill  with  La  Gripe.  But 
the  death  of  my  excellent  old  fnend  is  a  real 
grief,  and  one  that  will  long  be  felt :  the  pain 
of  amputation  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  loss  of  the 
limb  that  is  the  evil.  She  influenced  my  every- 
day thought,  and  one  of  my  pleasures  was  to  af- 
ford her  any  of  the  little  amusements  which  age 
and  infirmities  can  enjoy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
**  **«««« 

When  do  I  go  to  London  ?  If  I  can  avoid  it,  not 
so  soon  as  I  had  thought.  The  journey,  and 
some  imavoidable  weariness  in  tramping  over 
that  overgrown  metropolis,  half  terrifies  me ; 
and  then  the  thought  of  certain  pleasures,  saob. 
as  seeing  Rickman,  and  Duppa,  and  Wynn,  and 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  and  going  to  the  old  book- 
shops, half  tempts  me.  I  am  working  very  hard 
to  fetch  up  my  lee-way ;  that  is,  I  am  making 
up  for  time  lost  during  my  ophthahnia.     Fifty- 

frair  mnrA  miarAa  nf  AmArlia    »nA  n   nrafanA— nrt 


was  found  by  Messrs.  Calmer  and  Seymonr,  of 
St.  Salvador's,  Deo.  18,  1802,  on  the  N.W.  of 

that  island Lat.  23"^  30'  N^ 

Lon.  73°  30'  W., 
very  civilly  inclosed  by  some  Mr.  Aley  Pratt,  Feb. 
10,  sent  per  Betsey  Cains,  Capt.  Wilmott,  and 
has  this  day  reached  me  firom  Ramsgate,  to  my 
very  great  surprise  and  satisfaction.  You  had 
sealed  it  so  clumsily  that  some  of  the  wridng 
was  torn,  and  the  ^t  water  had  got  at  it,  so 
that  the  letter  is  in  a  ruinous  state  \  but  it  shall 
be  preserved  as  the  greatest  curiosity  in  my  col- 
lection.    I  shall  send  the  account  to  Stuart. 

*^  I  did  heartily  regret  that  you  were  not  here. 
We  would  have  drawn  a  cork  in  honor  of  Messrs. 
Calmer  and  Seymour,  and  Aley  Pratt,  who,  by 
keeping  the  letter  two  months,  really  seem  to 
have  been  sensible  that  the  letter  was  of  value. 
When  I  consider  the  quadrillion  of  chancy  against 
such  a  circumstance,  it  seems  like  a  dream — the 
middle  of  the  Athmtic,  thrown  in  there  I  oast  on 
a  comer  of  St.  Salvador's,  and  now  here,  at  No. 
12  St.  James's  Place,  Kingsdown,  Bristol — hunt- 
ing me  through  the  ocean  to  the  Bahamas,  and 
then  to  this  very  individual  spot.  Oh,  that  the 
bottle  had  kept  a  log-book  1  If  the  Bottle-coo- 
jurer  had  been  in  it,  now  1 

^^I  think  this  letter  decisive  of  a  current; 
chance  winds  would  never  have  carried  it  601 
miles  in  less  than  seven  months ;  and,  if  I  recol 
lect  right,  by  theory  there  ought  to  be  a  curreni 
in  that  direction.  Supposing  the  bottle  to  have 
been  found  the  very  day  it  landed,  it  must  have 
sailed  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  in  a  day  ano 
night :  it  was  picked  up  209  dajrs  after  the  post 
set  ofi*.  More  letters  should  be  thrown  over- 
board about  the  same  latitude ;  and  then,  when 
we  have  charts  of  all  the  currents,  some  dozen 
centuries  hence,  that  particular  one  shall  be  eall- 
ed  Southey's  Current.  *  *  *  # 
The  news  is  all  pacific,  and  I  fully  expect  you 
will  be  paid  ofi*  ere  long.  All  goes  on  as  usual 
here.  Margaret  screams  as  loud  as  the  parrot ; 
that  talent  she  inherited.        *         #        * 

"  God  bless  you  !  R.  Soutmt." 

To  Lieutenant  Soutkey,  H.M.S.  Galatea, 

"Bristol,  May  30, 1603. 
"  Why,  Tom !  you  must  be  mad — stark,  staiw 
ing  mad — jumping  mad — horn  mad,  to  be  lying 
in  port  all  this  time !     For  j^ain  or  stark  mad- 
ness I  should  prescribe  a  simple  strait  waistcoat ; 
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yet  poblished.     Amadis  stffl  goes  on  slowly,  bat 

<iraws  near  an  end Do  yon  see — 

and  if  yoo  hare  seen  the  Morning  Post,  yoa  will 
have  seen — tkat  a  poem  upon  Ajomdb  is  adver- 
tised?  This  is  curious  enough.  It  seems  by 
the  advertisement  that  it  only  takes  in  the  fir^ 
book.  If  the  aatbor  have  either  any  civility  or 
any  brains,  he  will  send  me  a  copy ;  the  which 
I  am  not  so  desxroos  of  as  I  should  be,  as  it  will 
cost  me  twenty  shillings  to  send  him  one  in  rew 
torn.  However,  I  shall  like  to  see  his  hock :  it 
laay  make  a  beautiful  poem,  and  it  lodes  well 
that  he  has  stopped  at  the  first  book,  and  avoided 
the  length  of  story ;  but,  unless  he  be  a  very 
good  poet  indeed,  I  should  prefer  the  plain  dress 
of  romance. 

"  I  have  been  very  hard  at  history,  and  have 
almost  fiinished,  since  your  departure,  that  thick 
foUo  chronicle  which  you  may  remember  I  was 
about  skin«deep  in,  and  which  has  supplied  me 
with  matter  for  half  a  volume.  This  war  ter- 
rifies and  puzzles  me  about  Portugal.  I  think 
of  going  over  alone  this  next  winter,  while  I 
can.  I  have  fifteen  quartos  on  the  way  from 
Lisbon ;  and,  zounds  I  if  they  should  be  taken  1 
Next  month  I  shall  go  to  Lon- 
don. The  hard  exercise  of  walking  the  streets 
will  do  me  good.  My  pieture  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion* pleases  every  body,  I  hear :  I  wish  you  had 
seen  it. 

*<*  *         #         *         #         *         * 

Remember,  my  advice  about  all  Dutch  captains 
in  your  cruise :  go  always  to  the  bottom  in  your 
examination:,  tin  cases  vrill  sound  if  they  be  kick- 
ed, and  paper  will  rustle  *,  to  you  it  may  be  the 
winning  a  prize  :  the  loss  is  but  a  kick,  and  that 
the  Dutchman  gains.  Do  you  know  that  I  actu- 
ally must  leara  Dutch  I  that  I  can  not  complete 
the  East  Indian  part  of  my  histoiy  without  it. 
Good-by.  R.  S." 

3b  C.  W.  W.  TTytm,  Etq. 

•*Jiuie9,1803. 
''  I  have  just  gone  through  the  Scottish  Border 
Ballads.  Walter  Scott  himself  is  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  genius ;  but,  wherever  he  patches  an 
old  poem,  it  is  always  with  new  bricks.  Of  the 
modem  ballads,  his  own  firagraent  is  the  only  good 
one,  and  that  is  very  good.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
Leyden's  good  for  so  little.  Sir  Agrethom  is 
flat,  foolish,  Matthewish,  Gregoryish,  Lewisish. 
I  haye  been  obliged  to  coin  vituperative  adjec- 
tivee  on  purpose,  the  hinguage  not  having  terms 
enough  of  adequate  abuse.  I  suppose  the  word 
Fk>ddeii  Field  entitles  it  to  a  place  here,  but  the 
floeoe  might  as  well  have  been  laid  in  £1  Dorado, 
or  Tochfll  Fields,  or  the  country  of  Prester  John, 
for  any  thing  like  costume  which  it  possesses. 


its  mixture  with  antique  words— -polished  steel 
and  rusty  iron  1  This  is  the  case  in  all  Scott's 
ballads.  His  Eve  of  St.  John's  is  a  better  bal- 
lad  in  story  than  any  of  mine,  but  it  has  tiiis 
fault.  Ehnaley  once  asked  me  to  versify  that  on 
the  Glenfinlas— <o  try  the  difierenoe  of  style  ; 
but  I  declined  it,  as  waste  labor  and  an  invidi- 
ous task.  Matthew  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sins 
more  grievously  in  this  way;  he  is  not  enough 
versed  in  old  English  to  avoid  it :  Scott  and  Ley- 
den  are,  and  ought  to  have  written  more  purely. 
I  think,  if  you  will  look  at  Q<  Orraoa,  you  will 
perceive  tfaiit,  without  being  a  canto  from  our 
old  ballads,  it  has  quite  the  ballad  character  of 
language. 

"  Scott,  it  seems,  adopts  the  same  system  of 
meter  with  me,  and  varies  his  tune  in  the  same 
stanza  from  iambic  to  anapestic  ad  Hbitmn.  In 
tfktt  of  all  the  trouble  that  has  beeh  taken  to 
torture  Chaucer  into  heroic  meter,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  wrote  upon  this  system, 
common  to  all  the  ballad  writers.  Coleridge 
agrees  with  me  upon  this.  The  proof  is,  that^ 
read  him  thus,  and  he  becomes  every  where  har- 
monious ;  but  expletive  syllables,  en's,  and  y's, 
and  e's,  only  make  him  halt  upon  ten  lame  toes. 
I  am  now  daily  drinking  at  that  pure  well  of  En- 
glish undefiled,  to  get  historical  manners,  and  to 
learn  English  and  poetry. 

^^  His  volume  of  the  Border  Soqgs  is  more 
amusing  for  its  prefaces  and  ndtes  than  its  po- 
etry. The  ballads  themselves  were  written  in 
a  very  unfavorable  age  and  country ;  the  costume 
less  picturesque  than  chivalry,  the  manners  more 
barbarous.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Sir 
Tristram  which  Scott  is  editing :  the  old  Corn- 
ish knight  has  been  one  of  my  favorite  heroes 
for  fifteen  years.  Those  Romances  that  Ritson 
published  are  fine  studies  for  a  poet.  This  I  am 
afraid  will  have  more  Scotch  in  it  than  will  be 
{feasant.  I  never  read  Sootch  poetry  without 
rejoicing  that  we  have  not  Welsh-English  into 
the  bargain,  and  a  written  brogue. 

".*        *        *        *        *        *.* 

Rickman  tells  me  there  vnil  be  no  anuy  sent  to 
Portugal ;  that  it  \s  understood  the  French  may 
overrun  it  at  pleasure,  and  that  then  we  lay  ap&a 
Brazil  and  Spanish  America.  If^  indeed,  the 
Prince  of  Bri^  could  be  persuaded  to  go  over 
there,  and  fix  the  seat  of  his  government  in  a 
odkmy  fifty  times  as  large,  and  five  hundred  fold 
more  valuable  than  the  mother  country,  England 
would  have  a  trade  opened  to  it  fleur  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  fess  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  ports.  But  if  he  remains  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Franee,  and  is  eafiq>eUed  to  take  a  part 
against  England,  any  expedition  to  Brazil  must 
be  for  mere  plunder.     Conquest  is  quite  impos- 
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speak.  Where  my  conscience  becomes  second 
to  your  challenge,  the  ofiense  shall  be  amended ; 
'where  we  differ,  mine  is  the  voice  potential. 
But,  in  truth,  I  will  tell  yon  that  J  am  out  of  hu- 
mor with  Kehama,  for  half  a  hundred  reasons : 
historical  composition  is  a  source  of  greater,  and 
quieter,  and  more  continuous  pleasure ;  and  that 
poem  sometimes  comes  into  my  head  with  a — 
shall  I  sit  down  to  it  ?  and  this  is  so  easily  turned 
out  again,  that  the  want  of  inclination  wotild 
make  me  half  suspect  a  growing  waat  of  power, 
if  some  rhymes  and  poemets  did  not  now  and 
then  come  out  and  convince  me  to  the  contrary. 

♦  *         *        Abuse  away  ad  libitum. 
"If  Cumberland  must  have  a  Greek  name, 

there  is  but  one  that  fits  him — Aristophanes — 
and  that  for  the  worst  part  of  his  character.  If 
his  plays  had  any  honest  principle  in  them,  in- 
stead of  that  eternal  substitution  of  honor  for 
honesty,  of  a  shadow  for  a  substance — if  his  nov- 
els were  not  more  profligate  in  their  tendency 
than  Matthew  Lewis's  unhappy  book — if  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  Calvary  were  not  a  cross  heavy 
enough  for  any  man  to  bear  who  has  ever  read 
ten  linos  of  Milton — if  the  man  were  innocent 
of  all  these  things,  he  ought  never  to  be  forgiven  ' 
for  his  attempt  to  blast  the  character  of  Socra-  ' 
tes.  Right  or  wrong,  no  matter ;  the  name  had 
been  canonized,  and,  God  knows!  wisdom  and 
virtue  have  not  so  many  saints  that  they  can 
spare  an  altar  to  his  clumsy  pick-ax.  I  am  no 
blind  bigot  to  the  Greeks,  but  I  will  take  the 
words  of  Plato  and  greater  Xenophon  against 
Richard  Cumberland,  Esq. 

♦  ******* 
The  Grenvilles  are  in  the  right,  but  they  got 
right  by  sticking  in  the  wrong  :  they  turned  their 
faces  westward  in  the  morning,  and  swore  the 
sun  was  there  *,  and  they  have  stood  still  and 
sworn  on,  till,  sure  enough,  there  the  son  is. 
But  they  stand  upon  the  strong  ground  now,  and 
have  the  argument  ail  hollow;  yet  what  is  to 
come  of  it,  and  what  do  they  want — their  coun- 
try asks  that  question.  War  ?  They  have  it : 
every  man  in  the  country  says  Amen,  and  they 
whose  politics  are  most  democratic  say  Amen 
most  loudly  and  most  sincerely.  In  spite  of  their 
speeches,  I  can  not  wish  them  in;  and,  when 
change  of  ministry  is  talked  of^  can  not  but  feel, 
with  Fox,  that,  little  as  I  may  like  them,  ten  to 
one  I  shall  like  their  successors  worse,  and  sure 
I  am  that  worse  war  mimsters  than  the  last  can 
not  curse  this  country.  *  #  *  # 
These  men  behaved  so  well  upon  Despcurd's  bosif 
ness,  and  have  shown  such  a  respect  to  the  liber- 
ties and  feelings  of  this  country,  that  they  have 
folly  won  my  good  wfll.  I  believe  they  will 
make  a  sad  piecemeal  patchwork  administration. 

♦  ♦  *  It  does  seem  that,  by  some 
fatality,  the  best  talents  of  the  kingdom  are  for- 
ever to  be  excluded  from  its  government.  Fox 
has  not  done  well — not  what  I  could  have  wish- 
ed ',  but  yet  I  reverence  that  man  so  truly,  that 
Vfaenever  he  appears  to  me  to  have  erred.  I  more 
than  half  suspect  my  own  judgment. 


*'  I  am  promised  access  to  the  king's  library 
by  Heber ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able consequence  that  I  should  obtain  it.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  I  do  nothing  but  read 
chronicles,  and  collect  from  them ;  and  I  have 
traveled  at  a  great  rate  since  the  burden  of  trans- 
lating and  reviewing  has  been  got  rid  of;  bat 
this  will  not  last  long ;  I  must  think  by-and-by 
of  some  other  job-work,  and  turn  to  labor  again, 
that  I  may  earn  another  holiday. 

'*  I  call  Margaret,  by  way  of  avoiding  all  com- 
monplace phraseology  of  endearment,  a  worthy 
child  and  a  most  excellent  character.  She  loves 
me  better  than  any  one  except  her  mother.  Her 
eyes  are  as  quick  as  thought ;  she  is  all  life  and 
spirit,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  but  that 
little  brain  of  hers  is  never  at  rest,  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  see  how  dreams  disturb  her.     A  Dids  I 

*^R.  S." 

Soon  ailer  the  date  of  the  letter,  my  father  paid 
a  short  visit  to  London,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  was  to  negotiate  with  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Rees  respecting  "  the  management  of  a  Bib- 
liotheca  Britannica  upon  a  very  extensive  scale, 
to  be  arranged  chronologically,  and  made  a  read- 
able book  by  biography,  criticism,  and  connect- 
ing chapters,  to  be  published  like  the  CydopaBdia 
in  parts,  each  volume  800  quarto  pages."  "  The 
full  and  absolute  choice  of  all  associates,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  whole,"  to  be  in  his  hands. 
And,  in  order  to  be  near  the  publisher,  as  well 
as  for  the  convenience  of  communicating  with  the 
majority  of  those  whom  he  hoped  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  work — of  whom  the  chief  were 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  Mr.  Ricknuin,  Captain  Bar- 
ney, Mr.  Carlisle,  •  Mr.  William  Tayk>r,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Duppa,  and  Mr.  Owen— he  par- 
posed  removing  very  shortly  to  Richmond,  where, 
indeed,  he  had  already  obtained  the  refbsal  of  a 
house. 

Upon  concluding  his  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Rees,  he  seems  to  have  oommani- 
oated  at  once  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  letter 
in  reply  the  reader  will  not  be  ^Uspleased  to  have 
laid  before  him,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  mag- 
nificent plan  of  a  work  idmost  too  vast  to  have 
been  conceived  by  any  other  person.  Ahis  I  that 
the  plans  of  such  a  mind  should  have  been  bat 
splendid  dreams. 

8.  T.  Coieridge  to  R.  Southey. 

*«Kefwick,  July.  1808. 
"  Mt  dear  Southkt, 
"*  *  *  *  #  *» 

I  write  now  to  propose  a  scheme,  or,  rather,  % 
rude  outline  of  a  scheme,  of  your  grand  work. 
What  harm  can  a  proposal  do?  If  it  be  no  pain 
to  you  to  reject  it,  it  will  be  none  to  me  to  have 
it  rejected.  I  would  have  the  work  entitled 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  or  a  History  of  British 
Literature,  bibliographical,  biographical,  and 
critical.  The  two  last  volumes  I  would  have  to 
be  a  chronological  catalogue  of  all  notibeable  or 

*  Afterward  Sh  AnUionj  Carlulc 
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extant  books ;  the  others,  he  the  number  six  or 
eight,  to  consist  entirely  of  separate  treatises, 
each  giving  a  critical  biblio-biographical  history 
of  some  one  subject.  I  will,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, join  you  in  learning  Welsh  and  Erse ;  and 
you,  I,  Turner,  and  Owen,  might  dedicate  our- 
selves for  the  first  half  year  to  a  complete  his- 
tory of  all  Welsh,  Saxon,  and  Erse  books  that 
are  not  translations,  that  are  the  native  growth 
of  Britain.  If  the  Spanish  neutrality  continues, 
I  will  go  in  October  or  November  to  Biscay,  and 
throw  light  on  the  Basque. 

*^  Let  the  next  volume  contain  the  history  of 
Englith  poetry  and  poets,  in  which  \  would  in- 
clude aU  prose  truly  poetical.  The  first  half  of 
the  second  volume  should  be  dedicated  to  great 
single  names,  Chancer  and  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Taylor,  Dryden  and  Pope^  the 
poetry  of  witty  logic-^wift,  Fielding,  Riohard- 
BOD,  Sterne :  I  write  par  hazard,  but  I  mean  to 
say  all  great  names  as  have  either  formed  epochs 
in  our  taste,  or  such,  at  least,  as  are  representa- 
tive ;  and  the  great  object  to  be  in  each  instance 
to  determine,  first,  the  true  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  books  ;  secondly,  what  of  these  belong  to 
the  age — what  to  the  author  quan  peadhtm. 
The  second  half  of  the  second  volume  should  be 
a  history  of  poetry  and  romances,  every  where 
interspersed  with  biography,  but  more  flowing, 
more  consecutive,  more  bibliographical,  chrono- 
logical, and  complete.  The  third  volume  I 
would  have  dedicated  to  English  prose,  con- 
sidered as  to  style,  as  to  eloquence,  as  to  general 
impressiveness ;  a  history  of  styles  and  manners, 
their  causes,  their  birth-places  and  parentage, ' 
their  analysis.         *         #         #         # 

"  These  three  volumes  would  be  so  generally 
interesting,  so  exceedingly  entertaining,  that  you  . 
might  bid  fair  for  a  sale  of  the  work  at  large. 
Then  let  the  fourth  volume-  take  up  the  history 
of  metaphysics,  theology,  medicine,  alchemy,  j 
common,  canon,  and  Roman  law,  from  Alfred  to 
Henry  VII. ;  in  other  words,  a  history  of  the 
dark  ages  in  Great  Britain.  The  fifth  volume 
— carry  on  nietaphysics  and  ethics  to  the  pres- 
ent day  in  the  first  half;  the  second  hall^  com- 
prise the  theology  of  all  the  R^ormers.  In  the 
fourth  volume  there  would  be  a  grand  article  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  theology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  In  this  (fifth  volume),  under 
difierent  names — Hooker,  Baxter,  Biddle,  and 
Fox — the  spirit  of  the  theology  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  Christianity.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
vohimes  mqst  comprise  all  the  articles  you  can 
get,  on  all  the  separate  arts  and  sciences  that 
have  been  treated  of  in  bo<^  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and,  by  this  time,  the  book,  if  it  answered 
at  all,  would  have  gained  so  high  a  reputation, 
tiiat  you  need  not  fear  having  whom  you  liked 
to  write  the  difierent  articles — ^medicine,  sur- 
gery, chemistry,  &c.,  &o.,  navigation,  travelers, 
Toyagers,  &c.,  &o.  If  I  go  into  Scotland,  shall 
I  engage  Walter  Scott  to  vmte  the  history  of 
Scouish  poets  ?  Tell,  me,  however,  what  you 
think  of  the  plan.  It  would  have  one  prodigious 
advantage :  whatever  accident  stopped  the  work, 


would  only  prevent  the  future  good,  not  mir  the 
past ;  each  volume  would  be  a  great  and  valua- 
ble work  per  te.  Then  each  volume  would 
awaken  a  new  interest,  a  new  set  of  readers, 
who  would  buy  the  past  volumes  of  course ;  then 
it  would  allow  you  ample  time  and  opportunities 
for  the  slavery  of  the  catalogue  volumes,  which 
should  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  index  to  the 
work,  which  would  be,  in  very  truth,  a  pandect 
of  knowledge,  alive  and  syrarming  with  hiunan 
life,  feeling,  incident.  By-the-by,  what  a  strange, 
abuse  has  been  made  of  the  word  encyclopsdi&F 
It  signifies,  properly,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  ethics  and  metaphysics,  which  last,  explain- 
ing the  ultimate  principles  of  grammar — log., 
rhet.,  and  eth. — formed  a  circle  of  knowledge. 
♦  *  *  To  call  a  huge  unconnected 
miscellany  of  the  omne  McibiU,  in  an  arrangement 
determined  by  the  accident  of  initial  letters,  an 
encycloposdia,  is  the  impudent  ignorance  of  your 
Presbyterian  book-makers.  Good-night ! 
"God  bless  you  I  S.  T.  S.'» 

To  8.  r.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

"<Brittol,  Ang.  3, 1808. 

"  Dear  Coleridgs, 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  sooner ;  but  those 

little  units  of  interruption  and  preventions,  which 

sum  up  to  as  ugly  an  aggregate  as  the  items  in 

a  lawyer's  bill,  have  come  in  the  way.  *         * 

Your  plan  is  too  good,  too  gigantic,  quite  beyond 
my  powers.  If  you  had  my  tolerable  state  of 
health,  and  that  love  of  steady  and  productive 
emplojrment  which  is  now  grown  into  a  neces- 
sary habit  with  me — ^if  you  were  to  execute  and 
would  execute  it,  it  would  be,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  most  valuable  work  of  any  age  or  any  coim- 
try ;  but  I  can  not  fill  up  such  an  outline.  No 
man  can  better  feel  where  he  fails  than  I  do ; 
and  to  rely  upon  you  for  whole  quartos !  Dear 
Coleridge,  the  smile  that  comes  with  that  thought 
is  a  very  melancholy  one ;  and  if  Edith  saw  me 
now,  she  would  think  my  eyes  were  weak  again, 
when,  in  truth,  the  huntor  that  covers  th^n 
springs  from  another  cause. 

"  For  my  own  comfort,  and  credit,  and  peace 
of  mind,  I  must  have  a  plan  which  I  know  my- 
self strong  enough  to  execute.  I  can  take  au- 
thor by  author  as  they  come  in  their  series,  and 
give  lus  life  and  an  account  of  his  works  quite 
as  well  as  ever  it  has  yet  been  done.  I  can 
write  connecting  paragraphs  and  chapters  short- 
ly and  pertinently,  in  my  way }  and  in  this  way 
Uie  labor  of  all  my  associates  can  be  more  easily 
arranged.  *♦#**♦ 
*  *  And,  after  all,  this  is  really  nearer  the 
actual  design  of  what  I  purport  by  a  Bibliotheca 
than  yours  would  be — a  book  oL  reference,  a 
work  in  which  it  may  be  seen  what  has  been 
written  upon  every  subject  in  the  British  lan- 
guage :  this  has  elsewhere  been  done  in  the  dic- 
tionary form ;  whatever  we  get  better  than  that 
form,  ponemus  lucro, 

*'The  Welsh  part,  however,  should  be  kept 
completely  distinct,  and  foirm  a  volume,  or  half 
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a  voltime,  by  iteelf ;  and  this  miwt  be  delayed 
till  the  last  in  publication,  whatever  it  be  in  or« 
der,  because  it  can  not  be  done  till  the  whole  of 
the  Arohffiology  is  printed,  and  by  that  time  I 
will  learn  the  lancnage,  and  so,  perhaps,  will 
yon.  G^eorge  Elhs  is  about  it;  I  think  that, 
with  the  help  of  Tnmet  and  Owen,  and  poor 
WilHams,  we  could  then  do  every  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

"  The  first  part,  then,  to  be  published  is  the 
Saxon :  this  Turner  will  execute,  and  to  this 
you  and  William  Taylor  may  probably  both  be 
able  to  add  somethihg  from  your  stores  of  north- 
em  knowledge.  The  Saxon  books  all  come  in 
sequence  chronologically ;  then  the  mode  of  ar- 
rangement ^onM  be  by  centuries,  and  the  writ- 
ers classed  as  poets,  historians,  &o.,  by  cen/w- 
ri«t,  or  by  reigfu,  which  is  better  ♦  * 
•  #*#«*** 
Upon  this  plan  the  Schoolmen  will  come  in  the 
first  volume. 

"  The  hislDrical  part  of  the  theology,  and  the 
bibliographical,  I  shall  probably  execute  myself, 
and  yon  will  do  the  philosophy.  By-the-by,  I 
have  Uitely  found  the  book  of  John  Perrott  the 
Quaker,  who  went  to  convert  the  pope,  contain- 
ing all  his  epistles  to  the  Romans,  &c.,  ^nritten  in 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome ;  for  they  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  writing,  most  likely  because  his  stark 
madness  amused  them.  This  fellow  (who  turned 
rogue  at  last,  wore  a  sword,  and  persecuted  the 
Quakers  in  America  to  make  them  swear)  made 
a  schism  in  the  society  against  George  Fox,  in- 
sisting that  hats  should  be  kept  on  in  meeting 
during  speaking  (has  not  this  prevailed  ?),  and  that 
the  Friends  sttould  not  shave.  His  book  is  the 
most  frantic  I  ever  saw— quite  Gilbertish ;  and 
the  man  acted  up  to  it.  *  *  * 
"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 


CHAPTER  X. 

BKATH   OV    ItIS   LTTTLX    OIRL AXRT7AI.  AT   XXS- 

WICl ^POSTPONBHEICT    OF   THE    B1BLlOTH£CA 

BEITANrnCA STAOITATIOII    OF  TRADE ^KADOC 

^-flCElfERT  OF  THE  LAKES ^HISTORY  OF  PORT- 

VQAh HASt.lTT*S  PICTURES  OF  MR.  COLERIDGE 

ATTD  MR.  WORDSWORTH ^WAlfTS  IKFORMATION 

COirCERinNO  the  west  indies — LITERARY  OC- 
CUPATIONS AND  PLANS THE  ANNUAL  REVIEW 


BOOKS THE  MABINOGION SIR  H.  DAVY MR. 

SOTHEBY ^WILLIAM  OWEN,  ETC.^-CHANGB  OP 

ADMINISTRATION PROGRESS    OF    HISTORICAL 

LABORS. 1804. 

Such  were  my  fiither's  plans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month — ^to  take  up  his  abode 
at  Richmond,  and  to  devote  himself  almost  whol- 
ly to  this  great  work ;  and,  had  nothing  inter- 
fered to  prevent  this  scheme  being  carried  into 
effect,  his  future  life  would  probably  liave  taken, 
in  some  respects,  a  very  di^rent  oourse.  He 
was  now,  as  it  were,  about  to  oast  anchor  (as 
he  used  himself  to  phrase  it),  and,  as  it  proved 
even  against  probabilities,  ^  place  where  he 
DOW  fixed  himself  was  to  be  his  permanent 
abode.  But  the  Bibliotheoa  Britannica  was  not 
to  be  the  turning  point  of  his  life,  nor  were  tho 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  fair  and  fertile 
scenes  of  Richmond  to  inspire  his  verse.  Public 
troubles  and  private  griefs  combined  to  disar- 
range his  present  pla^  and  to  influence  his  fu- 
ture ones.  The  little  giri  whose  birth  had  been 
so  joyfully  hailed  barely  a  twelvemonth  before, 
of  whom  he  was  "foolishly  fond"  beyond  the 
common  love  of  finthers  for  mere  infants,  who 
bad  hitherto  shown  *^  no  sign  of  disease  save  a 
somewhat  unnatural  quickness  and  liveliness." 
now  suddenly  began  to  manifest  unequivocal 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  one  of  those  diseases 
most  fatal  to  children  (and  often  worse  than  fit- 
tal,  as  permanently  afi*eoting  the  intellect),  "  hy- 
drocephalus" produced  by  teething ;  and,  after 
happily  a  brief  period  of  sufi*eriBg,  she  was  laid 
to  her  early  rest,  and  the  fond  parents  were 
again  childless. 

Bristol  was  now  a  place  only  recalling  pain- 
ful sensations,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  be- 
ing still  resident  at  Keswick,  my  father  and  moth- 
er hastened  down  thither. 

To  Lieut.  Southey^  H.M.S.  Oalatea. 

-Greta  HaB,  Keswick,  Sept  8, 1808. 
"Dear  Tom, 
"  We  arrived  yesterday.  Tours  reached  me 
to-day.  I  was  glad  to  hear  finom  yon ;  a  first 
letter  after  such  a  loss  is  always  expected  with 
some  sort  of  fear — it  is  the  pulling  oiOfthe  band- 
age that  has  been  put  upon  a  green  wound. 

"Edith  was  very  ill  at  Bristol.  On  the  waT 
we  stayed  five  days  with  Miss  Barker,  in  Star- 
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"  Did  I  tell  yon  that,  in  this  uniyersal  panio  1 
and  palsy,  Longman  has  requested  me  to  delay  | 
the  Bibliotheca  ?    This  is  a  relief  to  me.     I  feel 
freer  and  easier.     In  conseqoenoe,  I  do  not  go 
to  Richroond,  but  remain  here,  where  I  can  live 
for  half  the  expense.     My  design  is  to  finish  and  • 
print  Madoo,  that  by  the  profits  I  may  be  enabled 
to  go  to  Portugal.     But  my  plans  have  been  so 
often  blasted  that  I  look  upon  every  thing  a^ 
quite  vague  and  uncertain.     This  only  you  may 
know,  that  while  I  am  well  I  am  actively  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  now,  not  being  happy  enough 
for  the  quiet  half-hours  of  idleness,  I  must  work 
with  double  dispatch. 

^*  I  hope  you  will  tee  the  Annual  Review. 
There  are  some  admirable  things  by  William 
Taylor  in  it ;  my  own  part  is  very  respectable, 
and  one  article,  I  hear,  is  by  Harry.  I  shall 
[xt»bably  do  more  in  the  next  volume.  Yon  ootdd 
have  helped  me  in  the  maritime  books.  Do  you 
know  Harry  is  an  ensign  in  the  Norwich  Volun- 
teers? 

"  Edward  has  written  to  me ;  he  was  to  go  on 
board  the  foUovnng  day.  I  could  not  at  that 
time  see  to  his  fitting  out  as  I  should  have  done ; 
bat,  when  once  fairly  qnit  of  her,*  the  boy  shall 
not  want  as  £Bur  as  my  means  will  go.  It  is  you 
and  I  who  have  fared  the  worst ;  the  other  two 
wfll  have  fewer  di£|cnlties  to  cope  with,  yet  per- 
haps they  will  not  go  on  so  well.  Men  are  the 
better  for  having  suffered ;  of  that  every  year's 
experience  more  and  more  convinces  me. 

''Edith  sufiers  deeply  and  silently.  She  is 
kept  awake  at  night  by  recollections,  and  I  am 
harassed  hy  dreams  of  the  poor  child's  illness 
and  reoovery ;  but  this  will  wear  away.  Would 
that  yoa  could  see  these  lakes  and  mountains ! 
How  wonderful  they  arel  how  awful  in  their 
beauty.  All  the  poet-part  of  me  will  be  fed  and 
fostered  here.  I  feel  already  in  tune,  and  shall 
proceed  to  my  work  vnth  such  a  feeling  of  pow- 
er as  old  Samson  had  when  he  laid  hold  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Dagon.  The  Morning 
Post  will  somewhat  interrupt  me.  Stuart  h^ 
paid  me  so  well  for  doing  little,  that  in  honesty 
I  mist  work  hard  for  him.  Edith  will  cc^y  you 
some  of  my  rhymes. 

^  A  madis  is  most  abominably  printed ;  never 
book  had  more  printer's  blunders:  how  it  sells 
is  not  in  my  power  to  say — in  all  likelihood,  bad- 
ly;  fcR-  all  trade  is  suspended,  to  a  degree  scarce- 
ly credible.  I  heard  some  authentic  instances 
at  Bristol.  Hall,  the  grocer,  used  to  have  tea 
lad  sugar  weighed  out  in  pounds  and  half  pounds, 
ke^  oa  a  Sa^irday  night,  for  his  country  cus- 
Thirty  years'  established  business  en< 


"  We  look  to  the  Morning  Post,  with  daily 
disappointment,  for  news  of  the  Gahitea.  Stu- 
art has  sold  the  paper,  having  thus  realized 
«£25,000.  While  his  advice  and  influence  up- 
holds it,  little  difi*erence  will  be  perceived ;  but 
whenever  that  be  vnthdrawn,  I  prophesy  a  slow 
decline  and  downfall.  How  comes  on  the  Span* 
ish?  You  will  find  it  useful  before  the  war  is 
over,  I  (ewe— f tar,  because  the  Spaniards  are  a 
good  and  honorable  people ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
plunder  which  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  sail- 
ors, I  can  not  but  wish  they  may  be  spared  from 
sufiering  in  a  war  to  whioh  they  asfusedly  are 
averse. 

"  God  bless  you,  Tom.  Tou  must  inquire  of 
Danvers  for  Joe  ;*  he  will  look  after  Imn,  and 
drop  a  card  occasionally  at  his  door.  Boor  fel- 
low, I  was  sorry  to  leave  him :  'twas  a  heart- 
breaking day,  that  c^  oar  departure.  Can't  you 
contrive  to  chase  some  French  frigate  through 
the  race  of  Holyhead  up  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  en- 
gage her  there,  and  bring  her  into  Whitehaven? 
Edith's  love.  R.  S." 

To  Lieut,  SaiUhiy,  H.M,S.  QaUUta. 

"KMwiok.  Oct  S9;  1803. 
"DbarTom, 

"  Tour  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  yesterday, 
eight  days  after  its  date,  so  that,  though  this  be 
the  earliest  reply,  perhaps  it  may  not  arrive  at 
Cork  till  after  your  departure.  This  place  is 
better  suited  for  me  than  you  imagine  :  it  tempts 
me  to  take  far  more  exercise  than  I  ever  took 
elsewhere,  for  we  have  the  loveliest  scenes  pos- 
sible close  at  hand ;  and  I  haye,  therefore,  sel- 
dom or  never  felt  myself  in  stronger  health.  And 
as  for  good  spirits,  be  sure  I  have  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  however  it  may  be  for  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace. 

"My  reviewing,  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
crastinated, stands  still.  I  began  Clarke's  book, 
and,  having  vented  my  gall  there,  laid  the  others 
all  by  till  the  first  of  November,  that  I  might  be 
free  till  then  for  work  more  agreeable.  My 
main  work  has  been'  Madoo.  I  am  now  arrived 
at  the  old  fifth  book,  and  at  the  twelfth  of  the 
booklings  into  whioh  it  is  now  divided.  I  mean 
to  call  Siem  neither  books,  cantos,  nor  any  thing 
else,  but  simply  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  entitting  each  part 
from  its  peculiar  action:  thus,  1.  The  Return; 
2.  Cadwallon ;  3.  The  Voyage ;  4.  Lineoya ;  5. 
The  Warj  6.  The  Battle;  7.  The  Peace;  8. 
Emma;  9.  Mathraval;  10.  The  Gorsedd,  i.  #., 
the  Meeting  of  the  Bards;  11.  Dineyawr;  12. 
Bards — «nd  so  on.  The  eleven  divisioos  flniah- 
ed,  which  bring  it  dovm  to  the  end  of  the  old 
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best  workmanship.  I  shall  get  by  it  less  money 
than  fame,  and  less  fame  than  envy,  bat  the  envy 
will  be  only  life-long ;  and  when  that  is  gone  and 
the  money  spent — ^yoa  know  the  old  rhyme. 

"  It  seems  we  are  to  have  war  with  poor  Port- 
ugal. If  this  be  the  case,  my  uncle  most  of 
coarse  settle  in  England.  This  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  me,  were  it  not  so  deeply  and  root- 
edly  my  own  desire  to  settle  in  Portugal ;  but, 
adonde  nao  he  remedio,  entao  paciencia,  as  I  learn- 
ed from  the  Portuguese.  This  war  has  afieoted 
me  in  every  possible  shape :  in  the  King  George 
packet  I  lost  a  whc^e  cargo  of  books,  for  which 
I  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  waiting,  and  tay 
uncle  searching. 

**  I  must  go  to  work  for  money ;  and  that  also 
frets  me.  This  hand-to-mouth  work  is  very 
dbheartening,  and  interferes  cruelly  with  better 
things — more  important  they  can  not  be  called, 
for  the  bread  and  cheese  is  the  business  of  the 
first  necessity.  But  from  my  History  I  do  ex- 
pect permanent  profit,  and  such  a  perpetual  in- 
terest as  shall  relieve  me.  I  shall  write  the  vol- 
ume of  letters  which  you  have  heard  me  talk  of 
— an  omnium  gatherum  of  the  odd  things  I  have 
seen  in  England. 

**  Whenever  you  are  at  a  decent  distance,  and 
can  get  leave  of  absence,  do  come.  Get  to  Liv- 
erpool by  water,  or,  still  better,  to  Whitehaven. 
You  will  be  thorougly  delighted  with  the  coun- 
try. The  mountains,  on  Thursday  evening,  be- 
fore the  sun  was  quite  do¥m,  or  the  moon  bright, 
were  all  of  one  dead-blue  color  *,  their  rifts,  and 
rocks,  and  swells,  and  scars  had  all  disappeared ; 
the  surface  was  perfectly  uniform ;  nothing  but 
the  outline  distinct ;  and  this  even  surface  of  dead 
blue,  from  its  unnatural  uniformity,  made  them, 
though  not  transparent,  appear  transvious — as 
though  they  were  of  some  soft  or  cloudy  texture 
through  which  you  could  have  passed.  I  never 
saw  any  appearance  so  perfectly  unreal.  Some- 
times a  bUzing  sunset  seems  to  steep  them  through 
and  through  with  red  light ;  or  it  is  a  cloudy  morn- 
ing, and  the  sunshine  slants  down  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds,  and  the  pillar  of  light  makes  the 
spot  whereon  it  falls  so  emerald  green,  that  it 
looks  like  a  little  field  of  Paradise.  At  night 
you  lose  the  mountains,  and  the  wind  so  stira  up 
the  lake  that  it  looks  like  the  sea  by  moonlight. 
Just  behind  the  house  rises  a  fine  mountain,  by 
name  Latrigg :  it  joins  Skiddaw.  We  walked 
up  yesterday — a  winding  path  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  then  rode  down  on  our  oton  bm-' 
roe,  in  seven  minutes.  Jesu-Maria-Jozd  1  that 
was  a  noble  ride !  but  I  vnll  have  a  saddle  made 
for  my  burro  next  time.  The  path  of  our  slide 
is  still  to  be  seen  from  the  garden — so  near  is  it. 
One  of  these  days  I  will  descend  Skiddaw  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  immortalize  mjrself. 

*^  There  is  a  carpenter  here,  James  Lawson  by 
name,  who  b  become  my  Juniper*  in  the  board- 
making  way.  He  has  made  me  a  pair,  of  wal- 
nut, the  large  size,  and  of  a  reddish  wood,  from 
Demerara  the  small,  and  is  about  to  get  me  some 

itBriMd. 


yew.  This,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  it  requir^  all  Edith's  powers  oi 
prudential  admonition  to  <Ussuade  me  from  hav- 
ing a  little  table  with  a  drawer  in  it.  His  father* 
asked  Derwent  yesterday  who  made  him  ?  D. : 
James  Lawson.  Father :  And  what  did  he  make 
you  of?  D. :  The  stuff"  he  makes  wood  of.  When 
Derwent  had  got  on  thus  for  in  his  system  of 
Derwentogony,  his  imagination  went  on,  and  be 
added,  *  He  sawed  me  off*,  and  I  did  not  like  it.' 
**  We  began  to  wonder  uneasUy  that  there  was 
no  news  of  you.     Edith's  love.     God  bless  you ! 

"R.  S." 

2b  Chrwvenor  C.  Bedford,  Eeq. 

*«  Greta  Ball,  Keswick,  Nor.  10;  1803. 
"Dear  Grosveror, 
**  You  will  have  gueiised  why  I  have  not  writ- 
ten :  to  say  any  thing  about  a  painful  subject  is 
painful ;  I  do  not  love  to  write  concerning  what 
I  never  mention.     I  am  very  well,  very  cheerful, 
and  very  actively  employed ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this,  heeret  lateri.      ♦         ♦         *         *         • 
"  You  asked  me  some  questions  about  the  Bib- 
liotheca.     Longman  wrote  to  me  to  postpone  it, 
he  being  infected  with  the  universal  panic.     I 
was  no  ways  averse  to  the  deUiy  of  the  scheme, 
the  discontinuance  being  optional  with  rae.     In 
'  truth,  I  have  phms  enough  without  it,  and  begin 
,  to  think  that  my  day's  work  is  already  suflliciently 
'  cut  out  for  me.     I  am  preparing  Madoc  for  pub- 
I  lication,  and  have  so  far  advanced  in  the  correc- 
tion as  to  resolve  upon  trying  my  fortune  at  a 
'  subscription.     I  will  print  it  for  a  guinea,  in  one 
quarto,  if  possible  at  that  price ;  if  not,  in  three 
small  volumes.     I  will  not  print  my  intention  till 
I  the  success  of  a  subscription  has  been  tried  pri- 
I  vately — that  is,  without  being  published — ^be- 
cause, if  it  fails,  I  can  better  go  to  a  bookseller. 
If  you  can  procure  me  some  names,  do ;   but 
'  never  make  yourself  uncomfortable  by  asking. 
Of  course,  no  money  till  the  delivery  of  the  book. 
**  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  subject  first 
came  into  my  occiput,  and  I  believe  Wyny  was 
made  acquainted  with  it  almost  at  the  time.     It 
has  been  so  mueh  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  and 
dreams,  that  in  completing  it,  in  sending  oflf  what 
has  been  so  peculiarly  and  solely  my  own,  there 
is  a  sort  of  awfulness  and  feeling,  as  if  one  of  the 
purposes  of  my  existence  will  then  be  accom- 
plished. «**««* 
**  I  am  growing  old,  Bedford— not  so  much  by 
the  family  Bible,  as  by  all  external  and  outward 
sjrmptoms :  the  gray  hairs  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  my  eyes  are  wearing  out ;  my  shoes, 
the  very  cut  of  my  father's,  at  which  I  used  to 
laugh ;  my  limbs. not  so  supple  as  they  were  at 
Brixton  in  '93  ]  my  tongue  not  so  glib ;  my  heart 
quieter ;  my  hopes,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  all  of 
the  oompl^on  of  a  sunny  autumn  evening.     I 
have  a  sort  of  presage  that  I  shall  live  lo  finish 
Madoo  and  my  History.     God  grant  it,  and  that 
then  my  work  will  be  done. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 


*  Mr.  Coleridfe. 
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To  John  Rickman,  Esq.        i 

'•Not.  18,1803. 
"  Dbar  Rickman, 
'^  I  am  manoiaotaring  a  piece  of  Paternoster 
Row  goods,  value  three  galneaa,  out  of  Captain 
Barney's  book ;  and  not  very  easy  work,  it  be- 
ing always  more  difficult  to  dilate  praise  than 
oeosure:  however,  by  help  of  Barros,  I  have 
been  able  to  collate  accounts  ¥dth  him  in  the 
great  voyage  of  Magelhaens  (for  he  has  mis- 
named him),  and  so  to  eke  out  my  pages  by  ad- 
ditions. About  the  other  worthy,  Sir  Francis,  I 
have  invented  a  quaint  rhyme,  which  I  shall  in- 
sert as  ancient,  and  modestly  wonder  that,  as  the 
author  has  a  genuine  love  for  all  quaint  things, 
it  should  have  escaped  his  researches : 

'  Oh  Nttare,  to  Old  England  tme, 

CoDtiHue  these  nrimakiwi ; 
Gire  iu  for  oar  kings  such  qiieeiu» 
And  for  our  Dxa.  such  Drakee.' 


My  History  goes  on  well ;  I  am  full  sail  in  the 
Asiatic  Channel,  and  have  found  out  some  odd 
things.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  worshiped 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  throws  back  that  super- 
stition to  an  earlier  date  than  is  generally  allowed 
it.  The  astrolabe,  the  quadrant,  the  compass, 
were  found  in  the  East,  q%iomodo  diaboha  ?  Mar- 
tin Behaim  invented  the  »ea  astrolabe  at  Lisbon, 
by  express  direction  of  Joam  II.,  and  behold  I 
within  ten  or  a  dozen  years  Yasco  da  Gama  finds 
it  in  India. 

**They  had  gunpowder  there — espingards, 
what  shall  I  call  them  ?— and  cannon ;  but  the 
Portuguese  owed  their  success  to  the  great  su- 
periority of  their  artillery :  in  fact,  the  main  im- 
provements in  sea  artillery  were  invented  by  Jo- 
am  U.  himself.  But  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween India  and  the  Old  World  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  first  voyage  of  Gama :  he  met  with 
a  Moor  of  Fez,  a  Moor  of  Tunis,  a  Venetian  and 
a  Polish  Jew.  The  world  was  not  so  ignorant  as 
has  been  supposed ;  individuals  possessed  knowl- 
edge which  there  were  no  motives  for  communi- 
cating. No  sooner  was  it  known  that  K.  Joam 
IL  would  reward  people  for  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  E^ast,  than  two  of  his  ovra  Jew  subjects 
caaie,  and  tokl  him  they  had  been  there.  The 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Moors  is  truly  astonish- 
ing: Dutchmen  or  East  India  directors  oould  not 
be  more  jealous  of  their  monopolies.  The  little 
kingdoms  which  Gama  found  resemble  Homer's 
Phseacia.  Every  city  had  its  monarch,  and  he 
was  the  great  merchant ;  his  brothers  were  cap- 
tains of  ri^ps.  Spice,  spice,  was  what  the  Euro- 
peans wanted  j  and  for  what  could  they  require 
it  in  socli  quantities  and  at  such  a  cost  ?  Spiced 
wines  go  but  a  little  way  in  Answering  this. 
The  Hindoos,  too,  wanted  coral  from  the  Portu- 
guese— odd  fellows  1  when  it  grows  in  their  own 
seas.  I  believe  the  Portuguese  oonquests  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  that  barbarized  the  Moham- 
medans ;  their  spreading  commerce  would  else 
have  raised  up  a  commercial  interest,  out  of  which 
an  enlightened  polioy  might  have  grown.  The 
Koran  was  a  master-pieoe  of  pdiey,  attributing 


sanctity  to  its  language.    Arabic  thus  became  a 
sort  of  Free-mason's  passport  for  every  believer 
— a  bond  of  fraternity.        *         *     ^   *         * 
"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

7b  Richard  Duppa,  E$q. 

••  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  Dec.  14. 1803. 
"  Dear  Duppa, 

"  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  to  you, 
though  the  long  silence  has  lain  like  a  load  upon 
my  conscience.  When  we  parted  I  had  as  much 
present  happiness  as  man  could  wish,  and  was 
full  of  all  cheerful  hopes :  however,  no  man,  if 
he  be  good  for  any  thing,  but  is  the  better  for 
sufiering.  It  has  long  been  my  habit  to  look  fpr 
the  good  that  is  to  be  found  in  every  thing,  and 
that  alchemy  is  worth  more  than  the  grand  se- 
cret of  all  the  adepts. 

"I  had  almost  completed  my  arrangements 
for  removing  to  Richmond  at  Christmas,  and 
here  we  are  at  the  uttermost  end  of  the  north, 
and  here  for  some  time  we  shaU  probably  re- 
main— how  long,  God  knows.  I  am  steady  in 
my  pursuits,  for  they  depend  upon  myself;  but 
my  plans  and  fortunes,  being  of  the  ra  oifK  i^ 
rffuv,  are  more  mutable :  they  are  fairly  afloat, 
a!nd  the  winds  are  more  powerful  than  the  steers- 
man. Longman  caught  the  alarm — the  Bona- 
parte ague  or  English  influenza — after  I  left 
town,  and  sent  to  me  to  postpone  my  Bibliotheca, 
at  the  very  time  when  I  wished  the  engagement 
off  my  mind,  not  being  in  a  state  of  mind  to  con- 
template it  with  courage.  He  shall  now  wait 
my  convenience,  and  I  shall  probably  finish  off  my 
own  works  of  choice  here,  where,  living  cheaper, 
I  have  more  leisure.  My  History  is  in  a  state 
of  rapid  progression.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
^—  in  town  he  gave  me  a  draft  for  fifty  pounds 
as  his  subscription,  he  said,  to  this  work.  I  tell 
you  this  because  you  know  him,  and,  therefore, 
not  to  tell  you  would  make  me  feel  ungrateful 
for  an  act  of  unconunon  liberality,  done  in  the 
handsomest  way  possible.  I  little  thought,  at 
the  time,  how  soon  an  unhappy  circumstance 
would  render  the  sum  needful.  This  Work  I  am 
alternating  and  relieving  by  putting  Madoc  to 
the  press,  and  my  annual  job  of  reviewing  inter- 
rupts both  for  a  whilQ;  but,  happily,  this  job 
comes,  like  Christmas,  but  once  a  year,  and  I 
have  ahnost  killed  off  my  ootemporariesi 

"  Haslitt,  whom  you  saw  at  Paris,  has  been 
here— a  man  of  real  genius.  He  has  made  a 
very  fine  picture  of  Coleridge  for  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  which  is  said  to  1^  in  Titian's  man- 
ner. He  has  also  painted  Wordsworth,  but  so 
dismally,  though  Wordsworth's  face  is  his  idea 
of  physiognomical  perfection,  that  one  of  his 
friends,  on  seeing  it,  exclaimed,  *■  At  the  gaUows 
— deeply  affected  by  his  deserved  fate — ^yet  de- 
termined to  die  like  a  man  *,'  and  if  you  saw  the 
picture,  you  v^ould  admire  the  criticism.  We 
have  a  neighbor  here  who  also  knows  you — ^Wil- 
kinson, a  clergyman,  who  draws,  if  not  with 
much  genius,  with  great  industry  and  most  use- 
ful fidelity.  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  by  ex- 
amining his  oolleotioD  of  etchings. 
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"  Holcroft,  I  hear,  has  discovered,  to  his  own 
exceeding  delight,  prophetic  portraits  of  himself 
and  Coleridge  among  the  danmed  in  your  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  I  have  foond  oat  a  more  flatter- 
ing antetype  of  Coleridge's  face  in  Dmis  Scotos. 
Come  yon  yourself  and  judge  of  the  resemblances. 
Coleridge  and  our  lakes  and  itaountains  are  worth 
a  longer  journey.  Autumn  is  the  best  season  to 
see  the  country^  but  spring,  and  even  winter,  is 
better  than  srnnmer,  for  in  settled  fine  weather 
there  are  none  of  those  gcangs  on  in  heaven 
which  at  other  times  give  these  scenes  such  an 
endless  variety.  *  *  «  You  vrill 
find  this  house  a  good  station  for  viewing  the 
lakes ;  it  is,  in  {ajDt^  situaited  on  perhaps  the  very 
finest  single  spot  in  the  whole  lake  country,  eod 
we  can  show  you  things  which  the  tourists  never 
hear  of.  ****** 

«         *         «         *         *         *         *         # 

**  Edith  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you :  she 
is  but  in  indifferent  health.  I  myself  am  as  well 
as  I  ever  was.  The  weather  has  been,  and  is, 
very  severe,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  hurt  me :  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned  the  white  bears  have  the 
advantage  of  us  in  England,  and  still  more  the 
dormice.  If  their  torpor  could  be  introduced 
into  the  human  system,  it  would  be  a  most  rare 
invention.  I  should  roll  myself  up  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  give  orders  to  be  waked  by  ^  the 
chimney-sweeper  on  May-day. 

"  Grod  bless  you. 

"  Yours  afieotionately, 

"R.  SOUTHEY." 

7b  Lieut.  SmUheyt  KM,  8,  Galatea, 

-Dee.  17. 1803. 
"Dear  Tom, 

"  The  news  in  your  letter  has  vexed  me,  and, 
after  my  manner,  set  me  upon  discovering  all  the^ 
consolations  that  can  be  extracted  firom  it.  First 
and  foremost,  that  if  you  go  as  convoy,  you  will 
not  be  stationed  there ;  and,  therefore,  to  sail  at 
this  season  into  warm  weather  is  no  such  bad 
thing.  If  you  go  to  Jamaica  you  will  find  a 
whole  lot  of  letters,  unless  they  have  been  burn- 
ed at  the  post-office.  As  you  will  keep  a  keen 
look-out  for  all  imaginable  things,  I  need  give 
you  only  one  commission,  which  is,  that  you  do 
use  your  best  endeavors  to  bring  hmne  a  few  live 
land-crabs  for  me,  that  I  may  endeavor  to  rear  a 
breed  in  England. 

"Do  not  send  off  .Henry,  because  it  will  be 
lost  at  the  custom-house.  Keep  it  till  you  your- 
seK  come  to  England,  and  can  safely  get  it 
ashore:  'tis  a  good  book  ftxr  a  long  voyage; 
very  <lull,  but  fi^  of  matter,  and  trustworthy  as 
far  as  the  author's  information  goes. 

"  My  review  of  Miss  Baillie  was  for  the  Crit- 
ical ;  that  in  the  Annual  I  suspect  to  be  by  Mrs. 


"  I  think  it  possible,  Tom,  that  you  might  col- 
lect some  interesting  information  from  the  ne- 
groes, by  inquiries  of  any  who  may  wait  upon 
you,  if  they  be  at  all  intelUgent,  concerning  their 
own  country ;  principally,  what  their  supersti- 
tions are:  as.  Whom  do  they  worship?  Do 
they  ever  see  apparitions  ?  Where  do  the  dead 
go?  What  are  their  burial,  their  birth,  their 
marriage  ceremonies?  What  their  charms  or 
remedies  for  sickness  ?  What  the  power  of  their 
priests ;  and  how  the  priests  are  chosen,  wheth- 
er from  among  the  people,  or  if  a  separate  breed, 
as  the  Levifees  and  Bramins  ?  You  wiU  easfly 
see  with  what  other  questions  these  might  be  fol- 
lowed up;  and  by  noting  down  the  country  of  the 
negro,  with  what  infbrmattoii  he  gave,  it  seemtf- 
to  me  very  likely  that  a  very  valuable  account 
of  their  manners  and  feelings  might  be  collected. 
Ask,  also,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  Timbuctoo, 
the  city  which  is  sought  after  with  so  much  cu- 
riosity as  being  the  oenter  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  Africa.  This  is  the  way  to  collect 
facts  respecting  the  native  Africans  and  their 
country.  I  would  engage,  in  twelve  months, 
were  I  in  the  West  Indies,  to  get  materials  foi 
a  volume  that  should  contain  more  real  import 
ances  than  all  travelers  have  yet  brought  home. 
Ask,  also,  what  beasts  are  in  their  country. 
They  will  not  know  EngUsh  names  for  them, 
but  can  describe  them  so  that  you  will  know 
them :  the  unicorn  is  believed  to  exist  by  me  as 
well  as  by  many  others — ^you  will  not  mistake 
the  rhinoceros  for  one.  Inquire,  alsO)  for  a  land 
crocodile,  who  grows  to  the  length  of  six,  eight 
or  ten  feet,  having  a  tongue  slit  like  a  make's : 
ray  Portuguese  speak  of  such  animals  in  Sooth 
Africa;  they  may  exist  in  the  western  prov- 
inces. 

"  You  would  have  been  very  useful  to  me  if 
you  had  been  at. the  table  when  I  was  reviewing 
Clarke's  book,  and  Captain  Bumey's.  Indeed,  I 
often  want  a  sailor  to  help  me  out.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  my  History  some  curious  facts  respeotai^ 
early  navigation  have  come  to  li^t.  I  find  the 
needle  and  the  quadrant  used  in  the  Indian  Seas 
before  any  European  vessel  had  ever  reached 
them ;  and,  vrhat  surprises  me  more,  the  same 
knowledge  of  soundings  in  our  own  seas  in  1400 
as  at  present,  which  is  very  strange,  for  that 
practice  implies  a  long  series  of  registered  ex^ 
perienoes.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  do  I 
find  the  neoesaty  of  going  to  <^  authors  fcv  in- 
formation, and  the  sad  ignorance  and  dishonesty 
of  our  boasted  historians.  If  God  do  but  give 
me  life,  and  health,  and  eyesight,  I  will  show 
how  history  should  be  written,  and  exhibit  sooh 
a  specimen  of  indefirtigahle  hones^  as  the  woiM 
has  never  yet  seen.  I  could  make  some  his- 
torical triads,  after  the  mtanner  of  my  old  Welsh 
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lb  Jokm  Rkhmafiy  E$q. 

-Dec.  23;  Mm. 
"  Bbas  Rickjcan, 

I  am  Mbaait  a  oarions  tfMew  of  the  Migsibo  at 
Otaheite.  C^.  Bbrae^  will  find  his  flrieiidfe 
mther  roughly  handled,  for  I  look  upon  them  as 
the  DAOBt  degraded  of  the  htunan  speciefl.  * 
*  *  *  *  They  have  indneed  me 
to  think  it  probable  that  the  Spanianb  did  less 
evil  in  KlBpafiiola  than  we  suppose.  Col^ 
ridgse's  soheme  to  mend  tbem  is  l^  extirpating 
the  bread-firait  from  theijf  island,  and  makmg 
them  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  It  a£ 
ways  grieves  me  when  i  think  yoQ  ane  no  friend 
to  oolonisation.  My  hopes  ^ibtther  than  yonrs; 
I  want  English  knovHedge  and  the  English  lan^ 
goage  difioBed  to  t&e  east,  and  west^  and  (he 
sooth. 

^  Can  yoa  get  for  me  te  e^idenoe  npon  the 
Slave  Trade  as  printed  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? I  want  to  ooUeot  all  materiids  for  speo^ 
olating  upon  the  negroes.  That  they  are  a&U^ 
en  people  is  certain,  beoause,  being  savages, 
they  have  among  them  the  fonos  of  oivilisation. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  our  discoveries,  we 
hsfve  never  discovered  any  people  in  a  state  of 
progression  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians. 
That  the  Otaheiiaiitf  am  a  degraded  race,  is 
proved  by  their  mythology,  which  is  physioal  al^ 
legory— ergo,  the  work  oi  people  who  thought 
of  physics.  I  am  veiy  desirous  to  know  wheth- 
er the  negro  priests  and  jugglers  be  a  easte,  or 
if  any  man  may  enter  into  the  fraternity ;  and  if 
they  have  a  sacred  language.  We  must  oon- 
tinoe  to  grope  in  darkniBSflf  about  early  history 
till  some  strong-headed  oMm^hall  tead  the  hiero 
glyphios  for  OS.  Much  might  yet  be  done  by 
comparison  of  languages :  some  hundred  wor<k 
of  the  most  common  obfeots — ^sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  personal  pro- 
nomts,  the  auxiliary  verbs,  Sui.^-^  these  were 
collected,  as  occasion  conld  be  (bund,  from  eveiv 
difierent  tribe,  such  languages  as  harre  been  dif- 
fluent we  should  oertaiidy  be  able  to  trace  to 
their  source.  In  New  Holland,  language  is  said 
to  be  confluent,  every  tribe,  and  almost  every 
family,  having  its  own ;  but  that  island  is  an  odd 
plaocH-ooral  above  water,  and  coal;  new  birds, 
beasts,  and  phmts;  and  such  a  breed  of  sav- 
ages 1  It  looks  like  a  new  ooontty,  if  one  could 
teil^where  the  animals  came  from. 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  Bodo  is  equally  ex- 
tinct, having  been,  beyond  doubt,  too  stupid  to 
take  care  of  hmn^elf*  *  *  *  « 
There  is  no  hope  of  reooviBring  the  species,  im- 
lees  you  could  get  your  friend  ■  to  tan  upon 
a  gander's  ^g;    Ood  Uess  yon. 

"R.8." 

2b  Xunr.  Sottthey^  KtLS,  Ckiiatta* 

"DS6. 31,1808. 
''DiabToii^ 
**!  have  just  reoeived  yours,  and  regret  that 
I  did  not  write  sooner,  npena  reasonable  oalon- 
lation  iSbax  convoys  are  even  more  mioenain  than 
M 


packets.  A  letter,  per  bottle,  I  see  by  the  news- 
papers,  thrown  in  on  the  way  to  the  West  In- 
dies, if  I  recoUect  right,  in  latitude  47^,  has 
foond  its  waf  to  the  Isie  of  Sky,  having  traveled 
0ve  miles  per  dsty  agaUm  prevalent  winds; 
therefore  a  onrrent  is  certain.  I  will  send  into 
town  for  the  paper,  and  send  yon  the  partioulai^ 
in  this  or  my  next.  Do  not  spare  bottles  in  yottr 
passage;  and  be  sure  that  I  bnve  a  letter  from 
te  Western  Mes. 

**  For  God's  sake  adapt  your  mode  of  living  to 
the  dfluateyooafe  going  to,  and  abstain  ahnost 
wholly  from  wine  and  spirits.  General  Peche, 
an  East  Indian  oflloer  here,  with  whom  we  dined 
on  ChrbtmM  dv^,  told  me  that,  m  Imfia,  the  tA- 
fleers  who  were  looking^  ont  fbr  preferment,  as  a 
majority,  &c.,  and  who  kept  Ints  of  all  above 
them,  alwaya  marked;  those  vrho  drank  any  spirits 
in  a  momhig'  wiA  an  X,  and  reokoned  them  for 
nothing.  ^One  dft]^>  said  he,  *when  we  were 
aboQt  to  marotr  at  daybreak,  I  and  Captain——^ 
Were  in  my  tent,  and  we  saw  a  German  of  onr 
regiment,  so  I  said  we'd  tiy  him ;  we  called  to 
him,  said  it  was  a  oold  morning,  and  asked  him 
if  he  woi^  drink  a  glass  to  warm  him.  i  get 
him  a  foil  beaker  of  brandy  and  water,  and, 
egad !  he  drank  it  off.  When  he  was  gone,  t 
said,  *  Well,  what  d'ye  think ;  we  may  cross  him, 
maynH  we?  Oh  yes,  said  he,  cross  him  by  all 
means;  And  the  Gorman  did  not  live  twelve 
months.'  ^oe  is  the  stinmlus  given  by  namre 
to  hot  counties,  and,  eaten  in  whatever  qnanti- 
tMS,  can  do  no  harm.  But  the  natives  of  all  hot 
countries  invariably  abatain  from  spbrits  as  dead- 
ly. Eat  fruits  plentifully,  provided  they  do  not 
produce  flux ;  animal  food  sparin|^y  in  the  hot 
season :  fish  will  be  bettsr  than  meat  Do  not 
venture  to  vraft  or  ride  in  the  heat  of  the  san ; 
and  do  not  be  ashamed  of  a  parasol :  it  has  saved 
many  a  man's  life.  I  am  sure  all  this  is  very 
physicfd  and  philosophical  sense.  But  I  wilt  de- 
sire King,  who  knows  the  West  Indies,  to  write 
out  to  you  a  letter  of  medical  advice.  This  is 
certain,  that  biHoos  people  &re  worst,  and  nerv- 
ous people,  for  fear  predisposes  for  disease :  from 
these  causes  yon  are  safe. 

**  Edith  will  go  on  witii  Madoo  for  you,  and  a 
letter  full  riiaU  go  off  for  Barbadoes  this  week. 
My  last  set  you  upon  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.  I 
know  not  what  can  be  added,  unless  yon  shenld 
be  at  St  Vincent's,  where  the  Caribs  would  be 
well  worthy  attention,  making  the  same  qneries 
of  and  to  them  as  to  the  negroes.  Of  oonrse, 
there  are  no  Spaush  books  except  at  the  Span- 
vAk  islands:  Oh !  that  I  vrere  at  Mexico  for  a 
hunt  there !  Coqld  yon  bring  home  a  live  slli- 
gator  ?  a  little  one,  of  course,  from  his  hatohfiig 
to  six  feet  long :  it  would  make  both  me  and 
Carlisle  quite  happy,  for  he  should  have  hiih. 
And  pray,  pray,  some  live  Umd-crabs,  that  they 
may  brui  ;  and  any  other  monsters.  Birds  lose 
their  beauty ;  and  I  would  not  be  aoeessofy  to 
the  death  of  a  humming-bird,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  his  corpp*  in  a  ^inet ;  but  widi  erooe* 
diles,  sharks,  and  land-crabs  it  is  Uar  play-^yoa 
catch  them,  or  they  you.    Yonr  own  eyes  wiii 
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do  ^1  that  I  can  direct  them.  How  mifortiinate 
that  neither  of  us  can  draw  I  I  want  drawings 
of  the  trees. 

"  Thompson,  the  friend  of  Boms,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  him  about  songs  fills  the  whole 
fourth  volume,  has  applied  to  me  to  write  him 
verses  for  Welsh  airs :  of  course  I  have  declined 
it,  telling  him  that  I  could  as  soon  sing  his  songs 
as  write  them,  and  referring  him  to  Hiurry,  whom 
he  knows,  for  an  estimate  of  that  simile  of  dis- 
qualification. Still  I  am  at  reviewing ;  but  ten 
days  vrill  lighten  me  of  that  burden,  and  then 
hnsza  for  history,  and  huzza  for  Madoc,  for  I 
shall  be  a  free  man  again !  I  have  bought  Pin- 
kerton's  Geography,  alter  all,  for  the  love  of  the 
maps,  having  none :  it  is  a  useful  book,  and  will 
save  me  trouble. 

"  We  shall  not  think  of  holding  any  part  of  St. 
Domingo.  What  has  been  done  can  only  have 
been  for  the  sake  of  what  plunder  was  to  be 
found,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  save  the  French 
array  from  the  fate  which  they  so  justly  de- 
served. God  forbid  that  ever  English  hand  be 
raised  against  the  negroes  in  that  island  I  Poor 
wretches !  I  regard  them  as  I  do  the  hurricane 
and  the  pestilence,  blind  instruments  of  righteous 
retribution  and  divine  justice ;  and  sure  I  am  that 
whatever  hand  be  lifted  against  them  will  be 
withered.  Of  Spanish  politics  I  can  say  noth- 
ing, nor  give  even  a  surmise.  Here,  at  home, 
we  have  the  old  story  of  invasion,  upon  which 
the  types  naturally  range  themselves  into  a  very 
alarming  and  loyal  leading  paragraph.  Let  him 
come,  say  I  ;■  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  bell- 
ringers  and  the  tallow-chandlers. 

"  I  trust  this  will  reach  you  before  your  de- 
parture. Write  immediately  on  your  arrival, 
and  afterward  by  every  packet,  lor  any  omission 
will  make  me  uneasy.  I  will  not  be  remiss  on 
my  part. 

"God  bless  you!  Edith's  love.  A  happy 
new  year,  and  many  returns  I  R.  S.'' 

3b  Orosvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

"  OretA  HaU,  Keswick,  Jan.  9, 1804. 

"  InfaUix  homo  I  infaUix  homo  I  said  a  Ger- 
man U>  Coleridge,  who  did  not  understand  for 
whom  he  was  inquiring  by  the  name  of  Tc^tt^r 
TOd ;  infaUix  homo  !  tutpengm  a  paiibuh  !  With- 
out any  patibulary  reflection,  infaUix  homo  is 
the  soul  of  exclamation  that  your  letter  prompts. 
Zounds  I  if  Giardini  were  in  your  inside,  what 
an  admirable  solo  he  might  play  upon  guts  that 
must,  by  thb  time,  have  been  fretted  to  fiddle- 
strings  !  I  verily  believe  that  your  gripes  must 
be  organic,  and  not,  as  in  all  other  men,  bag- 
{^cal. 

*'  The  plain  English  of  all  this  is,  that  your 
mAtAnhvsirHi.    na    vim    cn.II    them,    are   to    voar 


dy  into  Hebrew,  you  would  soon  be  a  hi^ipy 
man. 

Here  we  live  as  regularly  as  clock-work — in- 
deed, more  regularly  than  our  own  clocks,  which 
go  all  paces.  The  old  Barber  has  been  at  work 
for  some  days.  I  take  Horace's  liberty  to  per- 
sonify the  sky,  and  then  simply  barbarize  the 
prosopopGBia. 

"  Of  the  only  three  visitable  families  within 
reach,  one  is  fi^  for  the  vrinter,  and  the  others 
fljring.  iPimportty  our  dog  Dapper  remains,  and 
he  is  as  intimate  with  me  as  hearf  could  wish. 
I  want  my  books,  and  nothing  else ;  for,  blessed 
be  God  1  I  grow  day  by  day  more  independent 
of  society,  and  feel  neither  a  want  bor  a  wish  for 
it.  Every  thing  at  present  looks,  from  the  vrin- 
dow,  like  the  confectioners'  shops  at  this  season 
in  London ;  and  SkiddaW  is  the  hugest  of  twelfth 
cakes ;  but  when  I  go  down  by  the  lake-side,  it 
would  puzzle  all  my  comparison-compounding 
fancy  to  tell  you  what  it  looks  like  there :  the 
million  or  trillion  forms  of  beauty  soon  baffle  all 
description. 

"  Coleridge  is  gone  for  Devonshire,  and  I  wa? 
going  to  say  I  am  alone,  but  that  the  sight  of 
Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  the 
Bible  on  my  table,  and  Castanheda,  and  Barros, 
and  Osorio  at  my  elbow,  tell  me  I  am  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  company.  Do  not  think  of  getting 
any  subscribers  for  Madoc.  I  am  convinced  the 
plan  of  publishing  it  by  subscription  was  foolish, 
and  shall  doubtless  convince  those  who  induced 
me  to  think  of  it.  Have  you  seen  the  Critical 
Reviewal  of  Thalaba?  I  wish  to  see  it,  for  it 
comes  not  only  from  one  of  my  best  friends,  but* 
from  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  able,  and 
most  excellent  men  within  the  circle  of  my  knowl- 
edsfe.  *♦♦*♦*  * 
My  brother  Harry  is  at  Edinburgh,  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a  disputant  in  the  Medical  Socie- 
ty. Poor  Tom  is  going  for  the  West  Indies! 
What  are  our  dunces  sending  troops  there  for  ? 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  set  at  them ;  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  a  set-to  at  the  Methodists  in 
this  Review  has  put  -me  in  a  very  pamphleteer- 
ing mood. 


"  God  bless  you ! 


R.  S." 


To  John  Richman,  Esq. 

"JannaryaO^lSOI. 
*^  Dear  Rickman, 

,     <'*  *  *  *         *  •  • 

Arthur  Aikin  writes  me  that  1200  of  the  Annual 
Review  have  sold  of  2000  that  were  .printed, 
and  that  the  demand  continues  unabated.  He  is 
in  high  spirits  at  its  success,  and  wishes  me  to 

onmn  fn  T.nniinn — ^lonkinir  iinnn  me.  I  sunnoso. 
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so  long  and  so  steadily  persevered.  *  * 
This  Tile  reviewing  still  bird-limes  me.  I  do  it 
slower  than  any  thing  else — ^yawning  over  tire- 
some work^  and  parcel  comes  down  al^er  par- 
cel, so  that  I  have  already  twice  whooped  before 
I  was  out  of  the  wood.  Yesterday  Malthus  re- 
ceived, I  trost,  a  mortal  wound  from  my  hand ; 
to-day  I  am  at  the  Asiatic  Researches.  God- 
win's Life  of  Chaucer  is  on  the  road  to  me :  by- 
the-by,  the  philosopher  came  in  for  a  hard  rap 
over  the  knuckles  with  Mr.  Malthus.  These 
things  keep  me  from  better  employment,  but 
they  whet  the  desire  for  it,  and  I  shall  return  to 
my  Portuguese  society  with  double  zest. 

"  In  the  Dark  Ages,  medicine  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  Why  was  this?  Am  I  right  in 
supposing  it  was  because  they  traveled,  and 
brought  with  them  the  vinsdom  and  experience, 
as  well  as  folly  of  the  East  ?  Christians  could 
not  travel  safely ;  but  Hebrew,  like  Arabic,  was 
a  passport,  for  synagogues  and  mosques  were 
every  where.  A  decree  of  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, that  the  sacrament  should  be  Jirst  prescribed 
to  the  sick,  seems  leveled  against  Jew  physi- 
cians. 

"  Have  you  read  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  trans- 
lated by  Sir  W.  Jones  ?  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  your  corollaries  from  that  book.  Hindos- 
tan,  indeed  the  whole  of  civilized  Asia,  puzzles 
me,  and  provokes  me  that  we  should  have  so  few 
documents  to  reason  from.  As  far  as  their  his- 
tory can  be  unraveled  froiQ  fable,  nothing  is  dis- 
coverable but  the  war  of  secttj  not  of  religions ; 
and  how  so  ridiculous  a  religion  should  have 
been  so  blended  with  astronomy,  how  allegory 
shoubl  put  on  so  ugly  a  mask,  is  a  puzzle. 

^<     *«««**  # 

I  am  well,  but  have  an  ominous  dimness  of  sight 
at  times,  which  makes  me  think  of  Tobin ;  that 
would,  indeed,  be  a  sore  visitation !  but  I  will 
feed  while  the  sunmier  lasts,  that  my  paws  may 
be  fat  enough  to  last  licking  through  the  dark 
winter,  if  it  must  come. 

"Vale!  R.  S." 

To  Messrs,  Longman  and  Rees. 

•«  Jib.  96;  1801 
"DbarSibs, 

"  If  Mr. ^*s  little  tale  (which  reached  me 

last  night)  be  long  enough  for  publication,  I 
should  think  it  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  be 
salable.  The  author  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  man 
of  very  considerable,  and,  indeed,  extraordinary 

talents.     This  he  has  probably  written 

hastily,  and;  I  fear,  upon  the  spur  of  want. 

"  Having  myself  sought  after  information  re- 
specting the  countries  on  the  JMississippi,  I  can 
say  that  the  descriptions  and  natural  history  are, 
as  &ur  as  my  knowledge  goes,  accurate,  and 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  such  circum- 
stances as  were  new  to  me  are  equally  true  to 
nature. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  —  but  from  his  Trav- 
els; ijrom  that  he  appears  to  be  a  self-taught 
naan,  who  has  all  his  life-long  been  struggling 
with  difficulties  j  and  the  book  left  upon  me  a 


melancholy  impression,  that,  however  much  ad- 
versity had  quickened  his  talents,  it  had  injured 
his  moral  feelings.  Pride  and  vanity  are  only 
defensive  vices  in  a  poor  and  neglected  man  of 
talents,  and  being  defensive,  they  cease  to  be 
vices.  Something  of  the  same  palliation  may  bo 
pleaded  for  an  evident  Ubertinism  of  heart  and 
thought  which  is  every  where  too  manifest  in  his 
book :  in  this  he  resembles/Smollett  and  Defoe, 
which  last  truly  great  man  he  resembles  also  in 
better  things. 

"  Should  you  execute  your  design  of  the  Col- 
lection of  Voyages  and  Travels,  which  I  hope  and 
trust  yon  will,  this  man  might  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  you.  Being  himself  a  sailor,  and 
having  seen  and  observed  many  countries,  you 
will  rarely  find  one  so  well  qualified  to  digest 
many  travels  into  one  full  account.  I  had  begun 
a  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  Collection 
some  months  ago,  but  laid  it  aside  when  the 
alarm  of  invasion  seemed  to  suspend  all  literary, 
and,  indeed,  all  other  speculation.  Should  you 
resume  the  scheme,  I  will  willingly  send  you  an 
outline  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  ad- 
visable plan. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  make  a  good 
companion  to  Ellis^s  very  excellent  book,  under 
the  title  of  Specimens  of  the  Modem  English 
Poetry,  beginning  exactly  where  he  leaves  oO) 
and  following  exactly  his  plan— -coming  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  making  death  the  timo 
where  to  stop.  Two  volumes  would  comprise 
it,  perhaps.  Let  me  know  if  you  like  the  scheme : 
it  would  require  more  trouble  and  more  search 
than  you  will  be  at  first  aware  of,  but,  with  El- 
lis's work,  it  would  form  such  a  series  of  arranged 
selections  as  no  other  country  can  boast.  I  could 
do  it  well,  and  should  do  it  willingly.  If  it  should 
be  taken  by  the  public  as  a  supplement,  it  would 
be  a  good  speculation.  Should  you  see  Colo- 
ridge,  show  him  this.  I  would,  of  course,  ai&x 
my  name.*' 

To  Lieutenant  Southey,  H.M.S,  Galatea. 
*'KMwick,  Jan.  31«  1304. 
"Pear  Tom, 
"  From  this  uttermost  end  of  the  north  it  will 
not  be  easy,  or  indeed  possible,  to  send  any  thing 
to  the  West  Indies,  except  what  will  go  in  tko 
compass  of  a  letter,  else  you  should  have  the 
Iris's*  bundled  up  for  you.  *         #         # 

My  plan  for  Madoc  stands,  then,  at  present,  that 
Longman  shall  risk  all  expenses,  and  share  the 
eventual  profits ;  printing  it  in  quarto,  and  with 
engravings,  for  I  am  sure  the  book  will  sell  the 
better  for  being  made  expensive.  *         * 

Having  now  cleared  olf  all  my  Annual  Review- 
ing (oh,  Tom,  such  a  batch  I  almost  as  much  as 
la.st  year's  rabble),  I  am  now,  for  a  while,  at  full 
leisure,  and  of  course  direct  it  principally  to  Ma- 
doc, that  it  may  be  off  my  hands,  for  I  should  not 
be  willing  to  leave  the  world  till  I  have  left  that 
in  a  fair  state  behind  me.     I  am  now  finishing 
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the  14*  section.  *  #  •  *  * 
They  tell  me  that  Walter  Soott  has  reviewed 
Amadis  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  to  what  pm^ 
port  I  know  not,  bat  probably  a  ftivorable  one,  if 
it  be  his  doing,  for  he  is  a  man  whose  taste  ao- 
eords  with  mine,  and  who,  though  we  have  never 
seen  each  other,  knows  that  I  respect  him,  as  he, 
on  his  part,  respects  me.  The  same  friendly  of- 
fice has  been  performed  in  the  Critical  at  last  for 
Thalaba,  by  William  Taylor :  this,  too,  I  have 
not  seen. 

**  As  for  politics,  Tom,  we  that  live  ansong  the 
momitains,  as  the  old  woman  said,  do  never  hear 
a  word  of  news.  This  talk  of  war  with  Spain  I 
do  not  believe,  and  I  am  at  last  come  round  to 
the  opinion  that  no  invasion  is  intended,  bat  that 
the  sole  object  of  Bonaparte  is  to  exhaust  oar 
finances.  Booby !  not  remembering  that  a  na- 
tional bankmptcy,  while  it  ruins  individuals,  makes 
the  state  rich.  *        *        *        *         * 

How  long  the  present  Doncery  may  go  on,  God 
knows ;  I  am  no  enemy  to  them,  for  they  mean 
well,  but  in  this  broil  with  the  Volunteers  they 
are  wrong,  and  dangerously  wrong  as  regards 
their  own  popularity.  I  wish  every  Volunteer 
would  lay  down  his  arms,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  in  case  of  necessity  he  would  take  them  up 
again ;  but  this  attempt  to  increase  the  sjrstem 
of  patronage,  by  depriving  them  of  their  cove- 
nanted right  of  electing  their  own  officers,  is  ras- 
cally and  abominable.  The  elections  universally 
made  show  that  the  choice  always  faUs  upon 
men  who  have  either  the  ohiim  of  property,  c^- 
acter,  or  talents.  Of  more  permanent  political 
importance  will  be  a  circumstance  of  which  there 
b  no  talk  of  at  all.  Inquiries  are  making  into 
the  actual  state  of  the  poor  in  England ;  an  office 
has  been  established  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
superintendence,  by  Rickman*s  recommendation, 
assigned  to  Poole,  Coleridge's  friend,  of  whom 
you  must  have  heard  me  speak — a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary powers,  more  akin  in  mind  to  Rickman 
than  any  man  I  know.  This  is  a  very  gratify- 
ing circumstance  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  before  the  world 
did,  rising  in  the  world  to  their  proper  stations. 


"God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


'      3b  Lieutenant  8<mtkeyy  HM8.  Amelia. 

••Feb.li,iaot 
"DbabTom, 
"  It  is  not  possible  that  my  letters  can  give 
you  more  pleasure  than  yours  give  me.  You 
have  always  reason  to  suppose  that  all  is  well 
with  me  when  you  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
I  am  only  exposed  to  the  conunon  accidents  of 
life,  but  you  are  in  the  way  of  battle  and  slaugh- 
ter, pestilence  and  hurricanes,  and  every  letter 
that  arrives  from  you  relieves  me  from  a  certain 
kind  of  apprehension.  *  *  *  * 
As  this  letter  was  not  finished  at  a  heat,  it  has 
lain  two  or  three  weeks ;  to  own  the  truth  fair- 
ly, I  had  such  a  fear  about  me  of  the  yeUow  fe- 
ver, because  you  mentioned  indisposition  on  the 
■ight  preceding  the  date  of  your  last,  that  I  had 


not  heart  to  go  on  witii  it  Once  t  received  a 
letter  from  a  poor  fellow  three  months  after  he 
was  dead :  it  excited  a  most  painful  feeling ;  aod 
it  is  Mttle  less  unpleasant  to  address  one  to  a  per- 
son whom  you  fear  may  not  be  among  the  living ; 
however,  yours  of  Dec.  4  has  just  come  to  hand. 
You  do  not  tell  me  whether  the  fsver  is  out  of  die 
ship ;  but  I  conclude  it  must  almost  have  dona 
its  work,  and  will  go  out  like  a  fire  when  it  no 
longer  finds  any  tfauig  it  can  destroy.  I  have  a 
sort  of  theory  about  such  diseases  which  I  dd 
not  understand  myself^  but  somebody  or  other 
will,  some  of  these  days.  They  are  so  fiv  anal- 
ogous to  vegetaUes  as  that  they  take  root,  grow, 
ripen,  and  decay.  Those  wluch  are  eruptive, 
blossom  and  seed ;  for  the  pustule  of  the  small- 
pox, &c.,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  flower 
of  the  disease,  or  the  fructification  by  which  it  is 
perpetuated.  Now  these  diseases,  like  vegeta- 
bles, choose  their  own  soil :  some  plaats  like  clay, 
others  sand,  others  chalk ;  so  tbs  yellow  fover 
will  not  take  root  in  a  negro,  nor  the  jraws  in  ft 
white  man.  There  is  a  hint  for  a  new  theory ; 
you  will  see  the  truth  of  the  analogy  at  oooe,  and 
I  can  no  more  explain  it  than  you  can,  but  so  it 
is.  «**#««• 
We  have  been  dreadfully  shocked  here  by  the 
fate  of  Wordsworth's  brother,  captain  of  the 
Abergavenny  East  Indiaman,  which  has  just  been 
lost  in  Portland  Bay— ^dmost  as  shocking  as  the 
Halsewell— 300  lives.  *  «  •  * 
Bonaparte  wants  peaoe;  a  continental  war  is  a 
far  more  probable  event.  What  will  become  of 
Portugal,  Heaven  knows ;  and  til)  that  be  decid- 
ed, I  can  as  little  tell  what  wiU  become  of  me. 
Meantime,  1  shall  contimie  to  work  haid  and  to 
economize.  *  *  *  *  * 
"God  bless  you f 
"  Yours  very  affectionately,         R.  S." 

Tb  Gromnor  O.  Bedford^  Etq. 

<«  Qrsta  Hall,  Feb.  Ifik  18M. 

"  PXAK  GrOSVEN OB, 

"  I  have  seen  a  sight  more  dreamy  and  won- 
derful than  any  scenery  that  fancy  ever  yet  do- 
vised  for  Faery  Land.  We  bad  walked  down  to 
the  lake  side :  it  was  a  delightful  day,  the  sun 
shining,  and  a  few  white  clouds  hanging  motion- 
less in  the  sky.  The  opposite  shore  of  Derwent- 
water  consists  of  one  long  mountain,  which 
suddenly  terminates  in  an  arch,  thus  ^«.^,  and 
through  that  opening  you  see  a  long  valley  be- 
tween mountains,  ami  bounded  by  mountain  be- 
yond mountain ;  to  the  right  of  the  arch  the 
heights  are  more  varied  and  of  greater  elevation. 
Now,  as  there  wsa  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  so  perfectly  stiU  that 
it  became  one  great  mirror,  and  all  its  waters 
disappeared ;  the  whole  line  of  shore  was  rep- 
resented as  vividly  and  steadily  as  it  existed  in 
its  actual  being — the  arch,  the  vale  within,  the 
single  houses  far  within  the  vale,  the  smoke  from 
their  chinmcjrs,  the  furthest  hills,  and  the  shadow 
and  substance  joined  at  their  bases  so  indivisibly, 
that  you  could  make  no  separation  even  in  your 
judgment.     As  I  stood  on  the  shore,  heaven  and 
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Ibe  okradB  seemed  lying  under  me.  I  was  look- 
ing down  into  the  sky,  and  the  whole  range  of 
'mountains,  having  one  line  of  summits  under  my 
feet,  and  another  above  me,  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended between  the  firmaments.  Shut  your  eyes 
and  dream  of  a  scene  so  unnatural  and  so  beau- 
tiful. What  I  have  said  is  most  striotly  and 
tenqpnlously  true ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  happy 
momei^  that  can  seldom  occur,  for  the  least 
breath  stirring  would  have  shaken  the  whole  vi- 
aoB,  and  at  once  unrealised  it.  I  have  before 
aeeo  a  partial  appearanee,  but  never  before  did, 
and  perhaps  never  again  may,  kse  sight  of  the 
lake  entirely,  for  it  liUffally  seemed  like  an  abyss 
of  sky  before  me ;  not  fog  and  clouds  from  a 
mountain,  but  the  blue  heaven  spotted  with  a  few 
fleecy  pillows  of  doud,  that  looked  placed  there 
for  angeli  to  rest  upon  them. 

*^I  am  treating  with  my  bookseller  to  publish 
a  supplementary  or  companion  work  to  Ellis's 
Specimens,  beg^nnmg  where  he  leaves  cff,  and 
ooming  down  to  the  present  time,  exclusive  of 
the  living  poets,  so  that  my  work,  with  his,  should 
contain  a  brief  notice  of  all  the  English  poets, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  with  specimens  of  each, 
eaccept  the  dramatic  writers.  If  this  take  place, 
k  will  cost  me  a  joomey  to  London,  and  a  month's 
hflord  work  there ;  the  main  part  can  be  done  here. 
Tou  know  Ellis's  book,  of  course,  and  if  you  do 
■oC,  Nicht^  can  show  it  you  (who,  by-4he-by,  will 
go  to  the  devil  for  charging  half  a  guinea  a  vol- 
ume for  it,  unless  he  can  send  Ellis  instead). 
Now,  if  I  should  make  this  work,  of  which  there 
is  little  doubt,  you  may,  if  so  disposed,  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations 
for  assistance  to  my  friend  Mr.  O.  C.  Bedford  in 
the  prefece,  and  perhaps  find  some  amusement 
in  the  task.  So  tell  me  your  lordship's  pleasure, 
and  I  will  prescribe  to  you  what  to  do  for  me ; 
and  if  you  shall  rouse  yourself  to  any  interest  in 
the  pursuit,  it  may  prove  really  a  good  prescrip- 
tim.  By  doing  something  to  assist  me,  you  may 
learn  to  love  some  pursuit  for  yourself. 

^  With  vThat  can  Isaac  Reid  have  filled  his  one- 
aid-twenty  volumes  ?  Comments  upon  Studcs- 
peare  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  National 
Debt,  and  will  at  last  become  equally  insuffer- 
able and  out  of  fashion ;  yet  I  should  like  to  see 
hts  book,  and  would  buy  it  if  I  could.  There 
must  be  a  mass  of  English  learning  heaped  to- 
gether, and  his  Biog.  Dramatica  b  so  good  a 
work  that  I  do  not  think  old  age  can  have  made 
Idm  make  a  bad  one ;  besides,  this  must  hove 
been  the  work  or  amusement  of  his  life.    *     * 

'*  I  live  almost  as  recluse  a  life  as  my  neigh- 
bor, the  Bassenthwaite  Toad,  vrhose  history  you 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers ;  only  if  he  finds  it 
dun  I  do  not,  for  I  have  books,  and  Port  wine, 
and  a  view  firom  my  winddw.  I  feel  as  much 
pleasure  in  having  fhiished  my  reviewing  as  ever 
I  did  at  school  when  my  Bible  exercise  was  done, 
and  what  sort  of  pleasure  that  was  you  may  judge 
by  being  told  that  one  of  the  worst  dreams  that 
ever  comes  athwart  my  brain  Is  that  I  have  those 
Latin  verses  to  make.  I  very  often  have  this 
dream,  and  it  usually  ends  in  a  resolution  to  be 


'  my  own  master,  and  not  make  verses,  and  not 
stay  any  longer  at  school,  because  I  am  too  old. 
It  is  odd  that  school  never  comes  pleasantly  in 
my  dreams :  it  is  always  either  thus,  or  with  a 
notion  that  I  can  not  find  my  book  to  go  on  with. 
I  never  dream  of  Oxford  i  perhaps  my  stay  was 
not  long  enough  to  make  an  impression  suffi- 
oientiy  deep. 
"God  bless  you  I 

''  Y6un  afleotionately,  K.  S." 

2b  Xieat.  Souihty^  H.M.8,  Qalatea. 

"JKesiriok.  Fiid^,  Fab.  17. 1804. 
"DeaeTom, 

*^  When  I  remember  how  many  letters  I  wrote 
to  you  on  your  hist  West  Indies  station,  and  that 
you  never  received  one  of  the  number,  it  seems 
as  if  this,  too,  was  to  be  sent  upon  a  forlorn 
hope.  However,  I  will  now  number  what  I 
send,  that  you  may  see  if  any  be  missing,  and 
make  inquiry  for  them. 

"  I  have  wanted  you  to  help  me  in  weighing 
anchor  for  Madoc,  and  for  vrant  of  you  have 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  shade  what  else 
should  have  been  brought  out  in  strong  light. 
Had  you  been  at  my  elbow,  he  should  ^ve  set 
sail  in  a  very  aeaman-lBte  manner ;  if  this  reach- 
es you,  it  olay  yet  be  in  time  for  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  should  say  to  express  that  the  sails  are 
all  ready  for  sailing  next  day.  I  am  afraid  b$nt 
is  not  the  word,  and  have  only  put  it  in  just  to 
keep  the  plabe,  designing  to  omit  it  and  clap 
some  general  phrase  in,  unless  you  can  help  me 
out  in  time.  The  whole  first  part  of  the  poem 
is  now  finished ;  that  is,  as  four  aa  Madoc's  re- 
turn to  America,  3600  lines ;  the  remaining  part 
will  be  longer.  As  my  guide  once  told  me  in 
Portugal,  we  have  got  lulf  way,  for  we  have 
come  two  short  leagues,  and  have  two  long  ones 
to  go  *,  and  upon  his  calculation  I  am  half  through 
the  poem. 

"  Of  my  own  goings  on  I  know  not  that  there 
is  any  thing  i^ch  can  be  said.  Imagine  me  in 
this  great  study  of  mine  from  breakfast  till  din- 
ner, from  dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till  sup- 
per, in  my  oM  black  coat,  my  corduroys  altern- 
ately with  the  long  worsted  pantaloons  and  gait- 
ers in  one,  and  the  green  ^ade,  and  sitting  at 
my  desk,  and  you  have  my  picture  and  my  his- 
tory. I  phiy  with  Dapper,  tiie  dog,  down  stairs, 
who  loves  me  as  well  as  ever  Cupid  did,  and  the 
oat,  up  stairs,  plays  with  me }  for  puss,  finding 
my  room  the  quietest  in  the  house,  has  thought 
proper  to  share  it  with  me.  Our  weather  has 
been  so  wet  that  I  have  not  got  out  of  doors  for 
a  walk  once  in  a  month.  Now  and  then  I  go 
down  to  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orchard,  and  throw  stones  till  my  arms  ache, 
and  then  saunter  ba<^  again.  James  Lawson, 
the  carpenter,  serves  me  for  a  Juniper :  he  has 
made  boards  for  my  papers,  and  a  screen,  like 
those  in  the  frame,  with  a  little  shelf  to  hold  my 
ivory  knife,  &c.,  and  is  now  making  a  Httie  table 
for  Edith,  of  which  I  shall  probably  make  the 
most  use.  I  rouse  the  house  to  breakfast  every 
morning,  and  qualify  myself  for  a  boatswain's 
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place  by  this  practice ;  and  thus  one  day  pass- 
es like  another,  and  never  did  the  days  appear 
to  pass  so  fast.  Summer  will  make  a  diflfer- 
ence.  Our  neig^hbor,  General  Peche,  will  re- 
turn in  May ;  Harry,  also,  will  come  in  May. 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont  are  expected  to 
visit  Mrs.  Coleridge.  Danvers  is  to  come  in 
the  autumn.  The  Smiths  of  Bownham  (who 
gave  me  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper)  will  proba- 
bly visit  the  lakes  this  year,  and  most  likely 
Duppa  will  stroll  down  to  see  me  and  the  mount- 
ains. I  am  very  well — never  hotter.  EditE  tol- 
erable. God  bless  you  I  If  you  do  not  hence- 
forward receive  a  letter  by  every  packet,  the 
ianlt  wHl  not  be  mine.  R.  S.'* 

To  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

"  Greta  Hall,  Feb.  19, 1804. 
"  Parjon-son,*  the  Piscis  Piscium  sive  Piscis- 
simus,  left  us  to-day.  #  #  ♦  * 
He  is  piping  hot  from  Bristol,  and  brimful  of  ad- 
miration for  Beddoes,  who,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
done'  so  much  for  Mrs.  G.  that  there  are  good 
hopes  of  her  speedy  recovery.  He  is  in  high 
spirits  about  the  Slave  Trade,  for  the  West  In- 
dia merchants  will  not  consent  to  its  suspension 
for  ^ve  years,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
hands  into  the  newly-conquered  islands ;  and 
what  from  that  jealousy,  and  from  the  blessed 
success  of  the  St.  Domingo  negroes,  I  believe 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  traffic  ^lished.         ♦ 

"  If  I  were  a  single  man  and  a  Frenchman,  I 
would  go  as  a  missionary  to  St.  Domingo,  where 
a  world  of  good  might  be  done  in  that  way :  the 
climate  may  be  defied  by  any  man  in  a  high 
state  of  mental  excitement.  I  know  not  wheth- 
er I  sent  you  some  curious  facts  respecting  viva- 
ciousness,  but  I  have  met  with  enough  to  lead 
to  important  physiological  conclusions,  and,  in 
particular,  to  explain  the  sufficiently  common 
fact  of  sick  persons  fixing  the  hour  of  their  death, 
and  livmg  exactly  to  that  time  :  the  simple  so- 
lution is,  that  they  would  else  have  died  sooner. 
In  proceeding  with  my  History,  I  continually 
find  something  that  leads  to  interesting  specula- 
tion :  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  there  were 
always  some  one  at  hand  to  whom  I  could  com- 
municate these  discoveries,  and  who  should  help 
me  to  hunt  down  the  game  when  started ;  not 
that  I  feel  any  wish  for  such  society,  but  still  it 
would  at  times  be  useful.  It  b  a  very  odd,  but 
a  marked  characteristic  of  my  mind---the  very 
nose  in  the  face  of  my  intellect — ^that  it  is  either 
,  utterly  idle  or  uselessly  active  without  its  tools. 
I  never  enter  into  any  regular  train  of  thought 
unless  the  pen  be  in  my  hand ;  they  then  flow  as 


and  to  grieve  with  a  sort  of  despondency  at  see- 
ing how  much  that  has  been  laid  up  among  the 
stores  of  knowledge  has  been  neglected  and  ut- 
terly forgotten. 

**  Madoc  goes  on  well ;  the  whole  detail  of  ^be 
alteration  is  satisfactorily  completed,  and  I  shall 
have  it  ready  for  the  press  by  midsummer.  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  well  examined  first  by 
you  and  William  Taylor;  however,  it  will  be 
well  purged  and  purified  in  the  last  transcrip- 
tion, and  shall  go  bto  the  world,  not  such  as  wiU 
obtain  general  approbation  now,  but  such  as  may 
content  mbst  men  to  read.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  story  will  not  tempt  me  to  have  a 
cross  in  the  title-page,  and  take  for  my  motto, 
In  hoc  signo.         *         *         *         * 

"  If  MoKpog  AvBpunof  agrees  with  me  aboat 
the  Specimens,  it  will  oblige  me  to  go  to  Lon- 
don.    Perhaps  we  may  contrive  to  meet.  * 

*'  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  perceive  by  your  letter  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  writing-paper  in  London ; 
perhaps,  the  next  time  you  write,  Mr.  Rickman 
or  Mr.  Poole*  will  have  the  goodJoess  to  accom- 
modate you  with  a  larger  sheet,  that  you  may 
have  the  goodness  to  accommodate  me  with  a 
longer  letter ;  and  if,  sir,  it  be  owing  to  -the 
weakness  of  your  sight  that  you  write  so  large  a 
hand,  and  in  lines  so  far  apart,  there  is  a  very 
excellent  optician,  who  lives  at  Charing  Cross, 
where  you  may  be  supplied  with  the  b^  spec- 
tacles, exactly  of  the  number  which  may  suit 
your  complaint. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Robert  Southby." 

2b  8.  T.  CoUridgij  Esq, 

"Feb.,  1804. 
"I  am  not  sorry  that  you  gave  Godwin  a 
dressing,  and  should  not  be  sorry  if  he  were  oc- 
casionally to  remember  it  with  the  comfortable 
reflection  *  in  vino  verUas  /'  for,  in  plain  truth, 
ahready  it  does  vex  me  to  see  you  so  lavish  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  friendship,  and  to 
know  that  a  set  of  fellovurs  whom  you  do  not  care 
for  and  ought  not  to  care  for,  boast  every  where 
of  your  intimacy,  and  with  good  reason,  to  the 
best  of  their  understandmg.  You  have  accus- 
tomed yourself  to  talk  affectionately  and  write 
afiectionately  to  your  friends,  till  the  expressions 
of  affection  flow  by  habit  in  your  conversatioii 
and  in  your  letters,  and  pass  for  more  than  they 
are  worth ;  the  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  your  let- 
ters will  one  day  rise  up  in  judgment  against  yoa 
(for  be  sure  that  hundreds  which  you  have  for- 
gotten are  hoarded  up  for  some  Curl  or  Philips 
of  the  next  generation),  and  you  will  be  convict- 
ed of  a  d(^ble  dealing,  which,  though  you  do  not 
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would  make  me  open  my  eyes  and  look  about 
me  to  see  if  I  were  not  deceived.  Perhaps  I  am 
too  intolerant  to  these  kind  of  phrases ;  but,  in- 
deed, when  they  are  true,  they  may  be  excosed, 
and  when  they  are  not,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
them. 

" was  always  looking  for  such  things 

but  he  was  a  foul  feeder,  and  my  moral  stomach 
loathes  any  thing  like  froth.  There  is  a  some- 
thing outlandish  in  saying  them,  more  akin  to 
a  French  embrace  than  an  English  shake  by 
the  hand,  and  I  would  have  you  leave  off  saying 
them  to  those  whom  you  actually  do  bve,  that  if 
this  should  not  break  off  the  habit  of  applying 
them  to  indifferent  persons,  the  disuse  may  at 
least  make  a  difference.  Your  feelings  go  naked ; 
I  cover  mine  with  a  bear-skin :  I  will  not  say 
that  you  harden  yours  by  your  mode,  but  I  am 
sure  that  mine  are  the  warmer  for  their  clothing. 

•  *  ♦  It  is  possible,  or  probable, 
that  I  err  as  much  as  you  in  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  may  make  enemies  where  you  would  make 
friends;  }mt  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may 
sometunes  excite  dislike  in  persons  of  whose  ap- 
probation you  would  yourself  be  desirous.  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  know  in  what  temper 
this  has  been  written,  and  to  know  that  it  has 
been  some  exertion;  for  the  same  habit  which 
makes  me  prefer  sitting  silent  to  offering  contra- 
diction, makes  me  often  withhold  censure  when, 
perhaps,  in  strictness  of  moral  duty,  it  ought  to 
be  applied.  The  medicme  might  have  been 
sweetened,  perhaps;  but,  dear  Coleridge,  take 
the  simple  bitters,  and  leave  the  sweetmeats  by 
themselves. 

"  That  ugly-nosed  Godwin  has  led  me  to  this. 
r  dare  say  he  deserved  all  you  gave  him ;  in  fact, 
I  have  never  forgiven  him  his  abuse  of  William 
Taylor,  and  do  now  regret,  with  some  compunc- 
tion, that  in  my  reviewal  of  his  Chaucer  I  struck 
out  certain  passages  of  well-deserved  severity     * 

*  ♦         Two  days  of  S.  T.  C.'s  time  given 

to .     Another  Antonio  I     If  we  are  to  give 

account  for  every  idle  hour,  what  will  you  say 
to  this  lamentable  waste  ?  Or  do  you  expect  to 
have  them  allowed  to  you  in  your  purgatory 
score  ?  *  *  ♦  If  he  had  not 

married  agam,  I  would  have  still  have  had  some 
bowels  of  compassicm  for  him ;  but  to  take  another 
wife  with  the  picture  of  Mary  Woolstonecroft  in 
his  house !  Agh  1  I  am  never  ashamed  of  let- 
ting out  my  dislikfa,  however,  and  what  is  a  good 
thing,  never  afraid ;  so  let  him  abuse  me,  and 
we'll  be  at  war. 

"  I  wish  you  had  called  on  Longman.  That 
man  has  a  kind  heart  of  his  own,  and  I  wish  you 
to  think  so :  the  letter  he  sent  me  was  a  proof 
of  it.  Go  to  one  of  his  Saturday  evenings :  yon 
wiU  see  a  ooxoomb  or  two,  and  a  dull  fellow  or 
two;  but  you  will  perhaps  meet  Turner  and 
Doppa,  and  Doppa  is  worth  knowing.  Make 
yonreelf  known  to  him  in  my  name,  and  tell  him 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  show  him  the  lakes*  I 
have  some  hope,  from  Rickman's  letter,  that  you 
may  see  William  Taylor  in  town :  that  would 
give  me  great  pleasure,  for  I  am  very  desirous 


that  you  should  meet.  For  universal  knowledge, 
I  believe  he  stands  quite  unrivaled  :  his  conver- 
sation is  a  perpetual  spring  of  living  water ;  and 
then,  in  every  relation  of  life,  so  excellent  is  he, 
that  I  know  not  any  man  who,  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends^  is  so  entirely  and  deservedly  be- 
loved." 

2b  Grotvenor  C  Bedford^  Etq, 

•*  March  8, 1804. 

"  I  have  not  the  Spanish  Gil  Bias.  Such  a 
hock  exists,  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  the 
suspicious  phrase  restored  to  the  Spaniards, 
which  may  Imply  aretranslation  of  what  they 
say  is  translated.  Yet  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
story  is  originaUy  Spanish,  and,  indeed,  if  the 
Spaniards  claim  it,  I  am  ready  to  believe  them, 
they  being  true  men,  and  Le  Sage's  being  a 
Frenchman  strong  reason  for  suspecting  him  to 
be  a  thief;  however,  if  he  has  stolen,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  has  tinkered  old  metal  into 
a  better  shape,  and  I  should  think  your  time  ill 
employed  in  Englishing  what  every  body  reads  in 
French. 

^'  And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  to  do  for  me, 
and  how  to  do  it.* 

"  Take  half  a  quatrain,  or  a  whole  one  doubled ; 
write,  as  a  title,  the  name  of  the  poet  in  ques- 
tion ;  then,  under  that,  the  time  or  place  of  his 
birth,  when  discoverable,  and  the  time  of  his 
death.  Alter  that,  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  and 
works  to  the  average  length  of  a  Westminster 
theme,  as  much  shorter  as  his  demerits  deserve, 
as  much  longer  as  apt  anecdotes  or  the  humor 
of  pointed  and  rememberable  criticism  may  tempt 
your  pen.  ****** 
Now  for  a  list  of  those  whom  I  can  turn  over  to 
your  care  at  once : 

"  Henderson — this  you  will  do  con  amore, 

"  Garrick— Tom  D'Urfey— Tom  Browne. 

"Gary,  the  author  of  Chrononhotonthologos 
— see  if  his  namby-pamby  be  of  suitable  brevity ; 
the  Biographia  and  a  Biog.  Dictionary  vrill  be 
sufficient  guides.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Ste- 
phen Duck — ^kiU  off  these,  and  put  them  by  till 
I  see  you ;  and  kill  them  ofij  the  faster  the  better, 
that  you  may  fall  upon  more ;  for  so  much  labor 
as  you  do,  so  much  am  I  saved,  which  is  very  good 
for  both  of  us,  says  Dr.  Southey. 

"  Great  news  at  Keswick :  a  firing  heard  off 
the  Isle  of  Man  at  four  o^clock  in  the  morning 
yesterday !  The  French  are  a  coming,  a  coming, 
a  coming — and  what  care  we  ?  We,  who  have 
eighteen  volunteers,  and  an  apothecary  at  their 
head  I  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  De  Paddy,  one  of 
the  ^United,'  who  was  sent  to  serve  on  board 
Tom's  ship  last  war  ?  The  first  day  of  his  serv- 
ioe,  he  had  to  carry  the  plum  pudding  for  the 
dinner  of  his  mess,  and  the  Patrician  had  never 
seen  a  plum  pudding  before ;  he  came  holding  it 
up  in  triumph,  and  exclaimed,  in  perfect  ecstasy, 
^Och!  your  sowls!  look  here!  if  dis  be  war, 
may  it  never  bo  paice  !»***• 

"  No  time  for  more ;  farewell ! 

"R.  SOUTHKT." 


*  See  p.  173. 
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Tb  8.  T.  Cokridgt^  Etq. 

••  Orate  Hall,  Mtfoh  U  laOi. 
^  Tour  going  abroad  appeared  to  me  so  doubt- 
ful, or,  indeed,  so  improb<ea>le  an  erent,  that  the 
eertaintj  oomes  on  me  like  a  surprise,  and  I  fed 
at  once  what  a  separation  the  saa  makes.  When 
we  get  bejond  the  reach  of  mail  coaches,  then, 
indeed,  distance  becomes  a  thing  perceptible.  I 
shall  often  think,  Coleridge,  (i^nto  mnm  est 
cum  reUquU  venari  quam  tui  miminme  I  Grod 
grant  you  a  speedy  passage,  a  speedy  reootery, 
and  a  speedy  retom!  I  will  write  regularly 
and  often ;  bat  I  know  by  Bawrers  how  irregii- 
larly  letters  arriye,  and  at  how  tedious  a  time 
after  their  date.  Look  in  old  Knolles  before  yon 
go,  and  read  the  Siege  of  Malta :  it  will  make 
y  yon  feel  that  yoa  are  going  to  visit  sacred  ground. 
I  can  hardly  think  of  that  glorious  defense  with- 
•ut  tears.  ##♦#♦♦ 
"  Ton  would  rejoioe  with  me  were  you  now 
at  Keswick,  at  llie  tidings  that  a  bos  of  bodes  is 
safdy  harbored  in  the  Mersey,  so  that  for  the 
next  fortnight  I  shall  be  more  intereoted  in  the 
news  of  Fletcher*  than  of  Bonaparte.  It  eon- 
tains  some  duplicates  of  the  lost  cargo ;  among 
them,  the  collection  of  the  oldest  Spanish  poems, 
in  which  is  a  metrical  romance  upon  the  Cid. 
I  shall  sometimes  want  you  for  a  Grothic  etymolo- 
gy. Talk  of  the  haf^piness  of  getting  a  great 
prize  in  the  lottery  J  What  is  that  to  the  open- 
ing a  box  of  booki  1  The  joy  upon  lifting  up 
the  cover  must  be  something  like  what  we  shall 
fed  when  Peter  the  Porter  opens  the  door  up 
stairs,  and  says,  Please  to  walk  in,  sir.  That  I 
shall  never  be  paid  for  my  labor  aoeording  to 
the  current  value  of  time  and  labor,  is  tolerably 
eertain ;  but  if  any  one  should  oflfer  me  <£l  0,000 
to  forego  that  labor,  X  should  bid  him  and  his 
money  go  to  the  devil,  for  twice  the  sum  could 
not  purchase  me  half  the  enjoyment.  It  will  be 
a  great  delight  to  me  in  the  next  world  to  take 
a  fly  and  visit  these  old  worthies,  who  are  my 
cnly  society  here,  and  to  tell  them  what  excel- 
lent company  I  found  them  here  at  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland  two  centuries  after  they  had  been 
dead  and  turned  to  dust.  In  plain  truth,  I  exist 
more  among  the  dead  than  the  living,  and  think 
more  about  them,  and,  perhaps,  feel  more  about 
them.  ***•**« 
Moses  has  quite  a  passion  for  drawing,  strong 
enough  to  be  useful  were  he  a  little  older.  When 
I  visit  London  I  will  set  him  up  in  drawing- 
books.  He  was  made  quite  happy  yesterday  by 
two  drawings  of  Charles  FoX,  which  ha|^ned 
to  be  in  my  desk,  and  to  be  just  fit  for  him.  I*he 
dissected  map  of  England  gives  him  his  fill  of  de- 
Kght,  and  he  now  Imows  the  situation  of  all  the 
eounties  in  England  as  well  as  any  one  in  the 
house,  or,  indeed,  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  prom- 
ised him  Asia :  it  ii  a  pi^  that  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca are  so  badly  divided  as  to  be  almost  useless, 
for  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  learning  geogra- 
phy, and  I  know  by  experience  that  what  is  so 
learned  is  never  forgotten.  *         *         * 


Ton  would  be  amused  to  see  the  tmly  CatfaoUo 
horror  he  feels  at  the  Jews,  because  they  do  nol 
eat  pork  and  ham,  on  which  account  he  declares 
he  never  will  be  an  old  clothes  man.  Sara  is  m 
food  of  me  as  Dapper  is,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  As  for  Johnny  Wordsworth,  I  expect  to 
see  him  utUk  over  very  shortly :  ha  is  hke  the 
sons  of  the  Anakim.  No  M.  Post  yesterday, 
none  to-day — vexatious  after  the  last  Frendi 
news.  I  should  not  suppose  Moreau  guilty ;  ho 
is  top  oautioas  a  general  to  be  so  imprudent  % 

niAn.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 


*  Tho  name  of  a  Ketwick  carrier. 


^  God  bless  yon  1 


R.  S." 


2b  8.  r.  CoUridgtf  Etq, 

"Grste  Bdl,  Mu«h  14»  1804. 

"  Your  departure  hangs  upon  me  with  some* 
thing  the  same  efieot  that  the  heavy  atmo^here  • 
presses  upon  you— an  unpleasant  thought,  that  * 
works  like  yeast,  and  makes  me  feel  the  animal 
functions  going  on.  As  for  the  manner  of  your 
going,  you  will  be,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than 
in  a  kmg's  ship.  Now  you  are  your  own  mas- 
ter ;  there  you  woidd  have  been  a  gvest,  and,  ol 
course,  compelled  to  tolerate  the  worst  of  aU 
possible  society,  except  that  of  soldier-officers. 

"  I  had  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  London ;  for 
almost  as  soon  as  Edith  is  safe  in  bed,  if  safe  she 
be  (for  my  life  has  been  so  made  up  of  sudden 
changes  that  I  never  even  mentally  look  to  what 
is  to  happen  without  that  if^  and  the  optatire 
utinam) — as  soon,  I  say,  as  that  takes  place,  } 
shall  hurry  to  town,  principally  to  put  to  press 
this  book  of  Specimens,  which  can  only  be  fin- 
ished there,  for  you  will  stare  at  the  catalogue 
of  dead  authors  whom  I  shall  have  to  resurrec- 
tionize.  This  will  be  a  very  curious  and  useful 
book  of  mine :  how  much  the  worse  it  will  be 
for  your  voyage  to  Malta,  few  but  myself  will 
fed.  If  it  sells,  I  shall  probably  make  a  sup- 
plementary  vdume  to  Elhs^s,  to  indnde  the 
good  pieces  which  he  has  overlooked,  for  he  haa 
not  selected  well,  and,  perhaps,  to  analyze  the 
epics  and  didactics,  which  nobody  reads.  Had 
I  conceived  that  you  would  think  of  transcribing 
any  part  of  Madoo,  you  should  have  been  spared 
the  trouble ;  but,  in  writing  to  you,  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  better  to  wrt(e  than  to 
copy,  the  mere  babble  having  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  is  exclusivdy  your  own,  and  created 
for  you,  and  in  this  the  feeling  of  exclusive  prop- 
erty goes  for  something.  The  poem  shall  be 
sent  out  to  you,  if  there  be  a  chance  of  its  reach- 
ing you;  but  will  you  not  have  left  Malta  by 
the  time  a  book  to  be  published  about  New 
Year's  Day  can  arrive  there? 

"  Had  you  been  with  me,  I  should  have  talked 
with  you  about  a  preface  j  as  it  is,  it  will  be  best 
simply  to  state,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  what 
I  have  aimed  at  in  my  style,  and  wherein,  in  my 
own  judgment,  I  have  succeeded  or  failed.  Long- 
man has  announced  it,  in  his  Cydopsedic  List, 
under  the  title  of  an  epic  poem,  which  I  assur- 
edly shall  not  affix  to  it  myself:  the  name,  of 
which  I  was  once  over-fond,  has  nauseated  me, 
and,  moreover,  should  seem  to  render  me  ame- 
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■able  to  oertain  laws  which  I  do  not  acknowU 
edge. 

''If  I  were  at  Malta,  the  siege  of  that  ^us- 
*rioa8  isl<md  sboidd  have  a  poem,  and  a  good 
one  too  *,  and  y  oa  ought  to  thmk  aboat  it,  ^  of 
All  sieges  that  ever  have  been  or  ever  wiU  be,  it 
was  the  most  glorioos,  and  oalled  forth  the  ao- 
blest  heroism.  Look  after  some  modom  Greek 
books  f  in  particular,  4he  poem  from  which  Jtfae 
Teseide  of  Boooaooio  and  the  Knight^s  Tale  are 
derived  ;  i^  indeed,  it  be  not  a  trandadon  &om 
the  Italian.  Could  yon  lay  hand  (m  some  of 
these  okl  books,  and  on  old  Italian  poetry,  hy 
•elling  them  at  Leigh  and  Sotheby's  you  might 
.'bnost  pay  your  travels. 

'*  More  maausoripts  of  Davis  come  down  to- 
&y.  I  have  nm  lliiough  his  Life  cf  X^tttterton, 
which  is  flimsy  and  worthless.  1  shall  not  adr 
vise  Longman  to  print  it,  and  shall  iMm  the 
writer  to  expunge  an  insult  to  you  and  to  my- 
aelt,  which  is  not  to  be  paid  for  by  his  praise. 
We  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  man's  moral 
stamina,  most  certainly,  and  as  for  man^duead- 
iog,  I  have  no  hopes  of  it.  The  proverb  of  the 
silk  purse  and  the  sow's  ear  oomprises  my  phi- 
loso^y  upon  that  subject. 

^  I  write  rapidly  and  unthinkingly,  to  he  in 
time  for  the  post.     Why  have  you  not  made 
Ijtaoh  declare  war  upon  Mrs.  Bare-bald  ?    He 
/should  singe  her  flsixen  wig  with  squibs,  and  tie 
lorackers  to  her  petticoats  till  she  leaped  about 
I  like  a  parched  pea  for  very  torture.     There  is 
|not  a  man  in  the  world  who  oocdd  so  well  re- 
venge himself.     The  Aonuid  Review  (that  is, 
the  first  vol.)  came  down  in  my  parcel  to<day. 
My  articles  are  wickedly  misprinted,  and,  in 
msixy  instances,  made  completely  nonsensical. 
If  I  could  write  Latin  even  as  I  could  once,  per- 
haps I  should  talk  to  Longman  of  publishing  a 
oollection  of  the  best  modem  Latin  poets :  ti^ey 
were  duUi  catut  many  of  them,  but  a  poor  fel- 
low vrho  has  spent  yearn  and  years  4n  doing  his 
bert  to  be  remembered,  does  deserve  well  enough 
of  posterity  to  be  reprinted  once  in  every  miUen- 
iduni,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  enough  good  ones 
to  form  a  collection  of  some  extent. 

**  Giod  bless  you !  preys  your  old  friend  and 
brother,  R.  Southey." 

3b  Johm  Rickman,  Etq, 

"KMwitk,  MaMh  3(M804. 
"Mr  pBiiR  RicxxAV, 
^'  Turner  vrrote  <o  me  and  complained  heav- 
ily of  Scotch  criticism,  which  he  seems  to  £del  | 
too  much.  Such  things  oqly  provoke  me  to  in- 1 
tdijeot  Fool  1  and  Bcwby !  seasoned  with  the , 
participle  damnatory  *,  but  as  for  being  vexed  at 
a  review — I  shoidd  as  soon  be  fevered  hy  a  flea- 
bite  !  I  sent  him  back  a  letter  of  enoourage- 
ment  and  stimulant  praise,  for  these  resoals  had 
so  affected  him  as  to  slacken  his  industry.  I 
look  upon  the  invention  of  reviews  to  be  the 
worst  injury  which  litereture  has  received  since 
its  revival.  People  formerly  took  up  a  book  to 
learn  from  it,  and  with  a  feeling  of  respectful 
thaddulness  to  the  man  who  hod  spent  years  ia 


aoquiring  that  knowledge,  which  he  communi- 
cates to  them  in  a  few  hours*,  now  they  only 
look  for  faults.  Every  body  is  a  critic ;  that  is, 
every  reader  imagines  himself  superior  to  the 
author,  and  reads  his  book  that  he  may  censure 
it,  not  that  he  may  improve  by  it.         *        ^ 

^'  You  are  in  great  measure  right  about  Cole- 
ridge ;  he  is  worse  in  body  than  you  seem  to  be- 
lieve j  but  the  main  cause  lies  in  his  own  man- 
agement of  himself,  or,  rather,  want  of  manage- 
ment His  mind  is  in  a  perfect  St.  Vitus's  dance 
—eternal  activity  without  action.  At  times  he 
feels  mortified  that  he  should  have  done  so  little ; 
but  this  feeling  Jiever  produces  any  exertion.  I 
wUl  begin  to-morrow,  he  says,  and  thus  he  has 
lieen  all  his  life-long  letting  to-day  slip.  He  has 
had  no  heavy  calamities  in  life,  and  so  contrives 
to  b^iuiserable  about  trifles.  Poor  fellow!  there 
is  po  one  thing  which  gives  me  so  much  pain  as 
the  witnessing  such  a  waste  of  unequaled  power.] 
I  knew  one  man  resembling  him,  save  that  withf 
equal  genius  he  was  actually  a  vicious  man.      I 

*^  If  that  msn  b&d  common  prudence,  he  must 
have  been  the  first  man  in  this  country,  from  his 
naituial  and  social  advantages,  and  as  such,  we 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him  at  school  used  to 
anticipate  him.  I  learned  more  from  his  conver- 
sation thau  apy  other  man  ever  taught  me,  be- 
cause the  rain  fell  when  the  young  plant  was 
just  germinating  and  wanted  it  most ;  and  I  learn- 
ed more  morality  by  his  example  than  any  thing 
else  could  have  taught  me,  for  I  saw  him  wither 
away.  He  is  dead  and  buried  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  «nd  has  left  behind  him  nothing  to 
keep  his  memory  alive.  A  few  individuals  only 
remember  him  with  a  sqrt  of  horror  and  afiec- 
tion,  which  just  serves  to  make  them  melancholy 
whenever  they  think  of  him  or  mention  his  name. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  with  Coleridge ;  the 
disjecta  membra  will  be  found  if  he  does  not  die' 
early ;  but,  having  so  much  to  do,  so  many  er- 
rors to  weed  out  of  the  world  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  eradicating,  if  he  does  not  die  without  doing 
his  work,  it  would  hatf  break  my  heart,  for  no 
human  beiug  has  had  more  talents  allotted. 

**  Wordsworth  will  do  better,  and  leave  behind 
him  a  name  unique  in  his  way.  He  will  rank 
among  the  iwiy  first  poets,  and  probably  pos- 
sesses a  mass  of  merits  superior  >to  all,  except 
ooily  Shakspeare.  This  Is  doing  much,  yet  would 
lie  be  a  happier  man  if  he  did  more. 

^'I  am  made  very  hs^y  by  a  re-enforcement 
of  folios  from  I4sbon,  »iid  I  shall  feel  some  re- 
luctaooe  in  leaving  th^n,  and  breaking  ofl*  work 
to  go  Sor  Loodoa  to  a  joore  trifling  employment; 
however,  jpay  history  jus  to  be  .considered  as  the 
(»pital  laid  by— -the  savii^of  industry  -,  and  you 
would  think  loe  entitled  to  9II  the  praise  indus- 
try can  merits  vi^ere  you  to  see  the  pile  of  pa- 
pers.       ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"Vale!  R.  S." 

To  iirotvenor  C  Bedford^  Esq, 

"Gn^  Hall,  March  31, 1804. 
"Dear  G&osvsnob, 
"  *        *        *        I  am  bound  for  London, 
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chiefly  to  complete  these  Specimens  and  pat  them 
to  press.  Alas  !  for  your  unhappy  habit  of  pro- 
crastination !  *  Don't  delay,'  you  write  in  your 
postscript,  and  this  in  answer  to  a  letter  which 
had  lain  above  a  fortnight  in  your  desk !  Here 
it  happens  to  be  of  no  moment ;  but  you  tell  me 
the  habit  has  produced  and  is  producing  worse 
coAsequences.  I  would  give  you  advice  if  it 
could  be  of  use ;  but  there  is  no  curing  those 
who  choose  to  be  diseased.  A  good  man  and  a 
wise  man  may  at  times  be  angry  with  the  world, 
at  times  grieved  for  it ;  but  be  sure  no  man  was 
ever  discontented  with  the  world  if  he  did  his 
duty  in  it.  If  a  man  of  education  who  has  health, 
eyes,  hands,  and  leisure,  wants  an  object,  it  is 
only  because  God  Almighty  has  bestowed  all 
those  blessings  upon  a  man  who  does  not  deserve 
them.  Dear  Grosvenor,  I  wish  you  may  feel 
half  the  pain  in  reading  this  that  I  do  in  writing 
it.         ««         *         *         *         * 

"There! 

"And  what  shall  I  say  after  this?  for  this 
bitter  pill  will  put  your  mouth  oat  of  taste  for 
whatever  insipidities  I  might  have  had  to  offer ; 
only  the  metaphor  reminds  me  of  a  scheme  of 
mine,  which  is  to  improve  cookery  by  chemic- 
al tuning,  making  every  dish  prepare  the  palate 
for  that  which  is  to  come  next ;  and  this  reminds 
me  that  I  have  discovered  most  poignant  and 
good  galvanism  in  drinking  water  oat  of  an  iron 
cup :  how  far  this  may  improve  fermented  liquors 
remains  to  be  experimented.  The  next  time 
you  see  a  pump  with  an  iron  ladle  thereunto  ap- 
pended, stop,  though  it  be  on  Comhill,  and  drink 
and  try. 

"  I  am  very  happy,  having  this  week  received 
the  oldest  poem  in  the  CastQian  language,  and 
the  oldest  code  of  Grothio  laws,  and  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  folios  besides,  containing  the  history  of 
Portugal  from  the  Creation  down  to  14Q0  A.D. 
God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  very  affectionately,  R.  S." 

7b  John  Rickman^  Esq. 

*«  March,  1804. 
"  Dear  Rickman, 

"*  *  4f  ♦  .#  ♦  # 

I  have  more  in  hand  than  Bonaparte  or  Marquis 
WeUosley^-digesting  Gothic  law,  gleaning  moral 
history  from  monkish  legends,  and  conquering  In- 
dia, or  rather  Asia,  with  Albuquerque  *,  filling  up 
the  chinks  of  the  day  by  hunting  in  Jesuit  chron- 
icles, and  compiling  Collectanea  Hispantoa  et 
Gothica.  Meantime  Madoo  sleeps,  and  my  lucre 
of  gain  compilation*  goes  on  at  night,  when  I 


and  am  daily,  indeed  hourly,  in  anticipation  of 
being  able  to  say  when  I  set  oat.  Ton  know 
that  I  design  to  take  ap  with  me  the  first  part  of 
Madoc,  and  leave  it  with  the  printer.  Now  haire 
I  been  thinking  that  your  worship  would,  perhaps, 
be  not  unwilling  to  stand  man-midwife  upon  the 
occasion,  and  be  appointed  grand  plenipotentiaiy 
over  commas,  semicolons,  anid  periods.  My  boolo 
have  all  saff*ered  by  misprinting.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  lurking  hope  at  the  bottom  of  this  request, 
that  when  you  have  once  been  brought  into  a 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  devil  on  my  account, 
you  may  be  induced  to  deal  with  him  on  your  j 
own. 

"I  shall  bring  up  with  me  as  much  toward 
the  Specimens  as  can  be  supplied  by  Anderson^s 
Collection,  Gibber's  Lives,  and  an  imperfect,  se- 
ries of  the  European  Magazine.  The  names 
omitted  in  these  may,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  sup- 
plied from  the  obituary  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, alias  the  Oldwomania,  a  work  which  I 
have  begun  to  take  in  here  at  Keswick,  to  en- 
lighten a  Portuguese  student  among  the  moant- 
ains,  and  which  does  amuse  me  by  its  exquisite 
inanity,  and  the  glorioos  and  intense  stupidity  of 
its  correspondents ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  disgrace  to 
the  age  and  the  country.  My  list  of  names  is 
already  long  enough  to  prove  that  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  getting  at  all  the  volomes  req- 
uisite, not  that  it  is  or  can  be  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  read  throagh  all  the  dull  poetry  of 
every  rhymester.  The  language  of  vituperation 
or  criticism  has  not  yet  been  so  systematized  as 
to  afford  terms  for  every  shade  of  distinction.  I 
had  an  idea  of  applying  the  botanical  nomencla* 
ture  to  novels,  and  dividing  them  into  monogynia, 
monandria,  cr3rptogamia,  &c.,  but  for  poems  the 
pun  will  not  hold  good. 

"  'Tis  a  long  way  to  London !  I  wish  I  were 
on  ray  way,  and  then  shall  I  wish  myself  arrived, 
and  then  be  wishing  myself  back  again ;  for  com- 
plete rest,  absolute,  unprospective,  rooted  rest, 
is  the  great  object  of  my  desires.  Near  London 
must  be  my  final  settlement,  unless  any  happy 
and  unforeseen  fortune  should  enable  me  to  move 
to  the  south,  and  thus  take  a  longer  lease  of  life ; 
in  fJEU^t,  if  I  could  afford  the  money  sacrifice,  I 
would  willingly  make  the  other,  and  keep  my 
History  unpublished  all  my  life,  that  I  might  pass 
it  in  Portugal.  Society,  connections,  native  bui- 
guage — all  these  are  weighty  things ;  but  what 
are  they  to  the  permanent  and  perpetual  exhil- 
aration of  a  climate  that  not  merely  prolongs  life, 
but  gives  you  double  the  life  while  it  lasts  ?  I 
have  actually  felt  a  positive  pleasure  in  breathing 
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3b  Mrs.  Southey. 

"  Palace  Tar4  May  10. 1804. 
"  My  dear  Edith, 
"  Safe,  soond,  and  rested  sufficiently — this  is 
the  best  infonnatioh  j  and  if  you  can  send  me  as 
complete  an  '  all's  well'  in  return,  heartily  glad 
shall  I  be  to  receive  it. 

"On  Friday  I  dined  with  ♦  ♦  At 
six  that  evening  got  into  the  coach ;  slept  at  War- 
rington 'f  breakfasted  at  Stowe ;  dined  at  Birming- 
ham ;  slept  at  Stratford-upon-Avon :  in  the  dark 
we  reached  that  place,  so  that  I  could  not  see 
Shakspeare's  grave,  but  I  will  return  that  road 
on  purpose.  At  five,  on  Sunday  morning,  we  ar- 
rived in  Oxford,  and  I  walked  through  it  at  that 
quiet  and  delightful  hour,  and  thought  of  the  past 
and  the  present.  We  did  not  reach  London  till 
after  five  last  evening,  so  that  I  was  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  coach.  I  landed  at  the  White  Horse 
C^lar :  no  coach  was  to  be  procured,  and  I  stood 
in  aD  the  glory  of  my  filth  beside  my  trunk,  at 
the  Cellar  door,  in  my  spencer  of  the  cut  of  1798 

,  (for  so  long  is  it  since  it  was  made),  and  my  dirty 
trowsers,  while  an  old  fellow  hunted  out  a  porter 
for  me.  For  about  five  minutes  I  waited ;  the 
whole  mob  of  Park  loungers  and  Kensington  Gar- 
den buckery,  male  and  female,  were  passing  by 
tn  all  their  finery,  and  all  looked  askance  on  me. 
Well,  ofi*  I  set  at  last,  and  soon  found  my  spencer 
^W9s  the  wonderful  part  of  my  appearance.  I 
stopped  at  the  top  of  St.  James's  Street,  just  be- 
fore a  group,  who  aU  turned  round  to  admire  me, 
polled  it  oSj  and  gave  it  to  my  dirty  porter,  and 

1  exhibited^  as  genteel  a  black  coat  as  ever  Joe 
Aikin  made.  ♦♦♦*#♦ 
They  have  inserted  my  account  of  Malthus  in- 
stead of  William  Taylor's,  (br  which,  as  you  know, 
I  am  9orry,  and  also  preferred  my  account  of  poor 
Ritson's  romance  to  one  which  Walter  Scott  vol- 
unteered. Scott,  it  seems,  has  shown  his  civil- 
ity by  reviewing  Amadis  here  and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, which  I  had  rather  he  had  left  alone ;  for, 
though  veiy  civil,  and  in  the  right  style  of  civil- 
ity, he  yet  denies  my  conclusion  respecting  the 
aothor,  without  alleging  one  argument,  or  shadow 
of  argument,  against  the  positive  evidence  ad- 
duced. *  *  *  Bard  Williams  is 
ia  town,  so  I  shall  shake  one  honest  man  by  the 
hand  whom  I  did  not  expect  to  see. 
"God  bless  you! 

"  Yours  ai^otionately,     R.  Soutbet." 

7b  Jfff .  Southey, 

"Loodon.Hayie.iaOI. 


"  You  should  have  seen  my  interview  with 
Hyde.  I  was  Eve,  be  the  tempter :  could  I  re- 
sist Hyde's  eloquence  ?  A  coat,  you  know,  was 
predetermined  {  but  my  waistcoat  was  shamtful, 
I  yielded ;  and  yielded  also  to  a  calico  under- 
waistcoat,  to  give  the  genteel  fuUnett  which  waA 
requisite.  This  was  not  all.  Hyde  pressed  me 
further :  delicate  patterns  for  pantaloons — they 
make  gaiters  of  the  same ;  it  would  not  soil,  and 
it  would  wash.  I  yielded,  and  am  to-morrow  to 
be  completely  hyded  in  coat,  waistcoat,  under- 
waistcoat,  pantaloons,  and  gaiters,  and  shall  go 
forth,  like  ,  conquering  and  to  conquer.     If 

Mrs. should  see  me  I  and  in  my  new  hat 

— for  I  have  a  new  hat — and  my  neyr  gloves. 

0  Joz6 1  I  will  show  myself  to  Johnny  Cock- 
bain*  for  the  benefit  of  the  North.  Davy  talks 
of  going  to  the  lakes  with  Sir  G.  Beaumont, 
probably,  and,  in  that  case,  soon.  Elmsley  talks 
of  going  in  the  autmnn,  and  wishes  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  Edinburgh.  Wynn  wants  me 
in  Wales,  and  would  fetch  me.  I  can  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  and  must  not  be  cut  in  ball^ 
for  to  Solomon's  decision  I  have  an  objection.  * 
***         *##*« 

1  shall  desire  A.  Aikin,  my  commander,  to  ship 
me  down  a  huge  cargo,  that  I  may  get  at  least 
fifty  pounds  for  next  year,  and  look  to  that  for  a 
supply  in  April.  In  the  foreign  one  which  he 
proposes,  I  will  not  take  any  active  part :  it  will 
take  more  time,  and  yield  less  money  in  propor- 
tion. The  whole  article  upon  Peter  Bayley  is 
in,  in  all  its  strength.  ♦  ♦  #  # 
I  perfectly  long  to  be  at  home  again,  and  home 
I  will  be  at  the  month's  end,  God  willing,  for 
business  shall  not  stand  in  my  way.  I  wUl  do 
all  that  is  possible  next  week  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following,  and  then  lay  such  a  load  upon 
Dapple's  back  as  he  never  trudged  under  befbre. 
He  shall  work,  a  lazy,  long-eared  animfld,  he 
shall  work,  or  the  printer's  devil  shall  tease  him 
out  of  his  very  soul.f     *         ♦         #         * 

"  Dear  Edith,  how  weary  I  am !  €rod  bless 
you!  R.  S." 

7b  Mrs,  Southey^ 

"  London,  May,  1804. 

The  Thames  is  ebbing  fast  before  the  window, 
and  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  dear  Edith;  but  I 
wish  I  were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Greta  I  L 
will  not  remain  an  hour  longer  than  can  be  help^ 
ed.  You  have  no  notion  of  &e  intolerable  fatigue 
it  is  to  walk  all  day  and  not  get  to  bed  till  after 
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A  barebanes  a^  myself  in  soch  a  black  aaok,  I 
would  stiok-  him  up  for  a  scareorow. 

**  1  saw  Longman  yesterday,  who  was  very 
glad  to  see  me.  I  am  trying  to  make  him  pnb- 
Bsh  a  colleotion  of  the  scarce  old  English  poets, 
which  will  be  the  fittest  thing  in  the  world  for 
Lamb  to  manage,  if  he  likes  it  j  or,  perhaps,  to 
manage  with  n^  oo-operation.  The  Amadis 
lells  not  aaiisaj  the  edition,  they  say,  will  go 
eff.  Thalaba  goes  off*  slowly,  bat  is  going. 
They  got  me  W.  Taylor's  review,  which  is  very 
eharacteristic  of  his  style,  talents,  and  good  will 
for  the  author.    I  will  bring  down  the  number. 

"On  Thursday  Carlisle  gives  me  a  dinner. 
There  must  be  one  day  for  Turner ;  and  as  for 
all  my  half  a  thousand  aoquaintances,  they  may 
ask  tUl  they  are  blind,  for  I  won't  go.  1  might 
live  all  the  year  here  by  being  invited  out  as  a 
show,  bu^  I  wUl  not  show  myself.  I  write  you 
very  un^atisfaotory  letters,  dear  Edith,  but  you 
know  how  like  a  bear  with  asore bead  this  plaoe 
makes  me ;  and  never  was  I  more  uncomforta- 
ble in  it,  though  with  a  pleasanter  house  over 
my  head  than  ever,  and  better  company. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  8." 

To  J6hn  Ridemati,  Esq, 

«<K«8wiok,  Jane  6^1808. 
"  Ds^Ja  RiOKM Aiv, 

"  Here  I  am  at  length,  at  least  all  that  remains 
of  me — die  skin  and  bones  of  Robert  Southey. 
Being  now  at  rest,  and,  moreover,  egregiously 
hungry,  the  flesh  whioh  has  been  expended  in 
stage-coaches  and  in  London  streets  will  soon  be 
replaced.  Dulce  ett  aetorwn  metnmi$te — labor- 
nffi  will  not  so  fully  conclude  the  line  as  my  mean- 
ing wishes.  Labor  enough  1  had ;  but  there  are 
other  things  besides  my  labor  in  London  to  be 
remembered — more  pleasurable  in  themselves, 
out  not  making  such  pleasurable  recoUeotions, 
because  they  are  to  be  wished  for  again. 

"  However,  I  found  excellent  society  awaiting 
me  at  home :  Florian  de  Ocampo  and  Ambrosio 
Novales — thirteen  of  the  little  quartos,  bringing 
down  Spanish  history  to  the  point  where  Pru- 
dencio  de  Sandoval  takes  it  up,  and  where  I  also 
begin  Uie  full  tide  of  my  narration.  Novales 
was  the  correspondent  of  Reserdius,  into  whose 
work  you  once  looked,  and  was,  like  him,  an  ex- 
cellent Latinist,  and  a  patient,  cautious,  martyr- 
murdering  antiquary,  an  excellent  weeder  of  lies 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  In  company 
with  theRQ  came  the  (bar  folios  of  the  Bibliotheca  I 


"  Tou  will  read  the  Mabinogion,  concerning 
which  I  ought  to  have  talked  to  you.  In  the 
hist,  that  most  odd  and  Arabian-like  story  of  the 
Mouse,  mention  is  made  of  a  begging  schcriar, 
that  helps  to  the  date ;  but  where  did  the  Kim* 
bri  get  the  imagination  that  could  produce  such 
a  tale !  That  enchantment  of  the  basin  hanging 
by  the  chain  from  heaven  is  in  the  wildest  spirit 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  I  am  peiiectly  astonish- 
ed that  suoh  fictions  should  exist  in  Welsh :  they 
throw  no  light  on  the  ongin  of  romance,  evexsy 
thing  befaig  utterly  dissimilar  to  what  we  mean 
by  Sat  term  j  but  they  do  open  a  new  world  of 
fiction;  and  if  the  date  of  their  language  be  fix- 
ed about  the  twelAh  or  thirteenth  century,  I  can 
not  but  think  the  mythological  substance  is  of  far 
earlier  date,  very  probt^y  brought  from  the 
East  by  some  of  the  first  settlers  or  oonqueron. 
If  William  Owen  will  go  on  and  publish  them,  I 
have  hopes  Ifcat  the  world  wffl  yet  reward  him 
for  his  labors.  Let  Sharon*  make  his  language 
graromatioal,  but  not  alter  their  idiom  in  the 
slightest  point.  I  will  adviae  him  about  this, 
being  about  to  sand  him  off  a  parcel  of  old  Ger- 
man or  Theotistio  books  of  <^oleridge^8,  which 
will  oocaaion  a  letter.  #  *  # 
"<Jod  bless  youi  R.  S." 

7b  8,  r.  CoUridge,  Esq. 

•' Jnne  11, 1804,  Kemiek, 
"  Dear  Colbeidoe, 

"  The  first  news  of  you  was  from  Lamb^s  let 
tar,  whidi  arrived  when  I  was  in  London.  1 
saw,  also,  your  letter  to  Stuart,  and  heard  of  one 
to  Tobin,  before  I  returned  and  found  my  own. 
Ere  this  you  are  at  Malta.  What  an  infectious 
thing  is  irregularity !  Merely  because  it  was 
uncertain  when  a  letter  could  set  ofl^  I  have  al- 
wajTS  jrielded  to  the  immediate  pressure  of  other 
employment ;  whereas,  had  there  been  a  day  fix- 
ed for  the  mail,  to  have  written  would  then  have 
been  a  fixed  business,  and  performed  like  an  en- 
gagement. 

"  All  are  well — Sara  and  Sariola,  Moses  and 
Justiculus,  Edith  and  the  Edithling.  Mary  is 
better. 

"I  was  worn  to  the  very  bone  by  fatigue  in 
London-HDore  walking  in  one  day  than  I  usual- 
ly take  in  a  month ;  more  waste  of  breath  in 
talking  than  serves  for  three  months'  consump- 
tion in  the  country ;  add  to  this  a  most  aboram- 
able  cold,  affecting  chest,  head,  eyes,  and  nose. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  half  the  persons  whom 
I  wished  to  see.  and  omrht  to  have  seen,  without 
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"I  went  into  th«  E^bttioii  merely  to  see 
your  pfictare,  wbiok  peilbotiy  piovoked  me. 
Hesiltt'ft  doee  look  ss  if  you  were  on  jour  triid, 
and  ceiceinfy  had  stolen  the  hone;  b«t  then  yon 
did  it  olftterly:  it  had  been  a  deep,  weS^kid 
eoheme,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  yours  that  you 
had  been  detooted.  Btot  this  portrait  by  North- 
eoce  looks  Uke  a  grimnng  idiot;  and  the  wont 
is,  that  it  i»  jiist  j^e  eilovgh  to  pats  for  a  good 
■ftenees  wiA  tboae  who  only  know  yonr  feattiree 
imperfectly.  Danee^s  d^awin^  has  that  merit  at 
leaist,  that  nobody  WeiM  elPttr  suspect  yon  of 
harinf  been  the  originai^  Poole's  basiness  will 
hot  yet  some  weeks.  Aa  tho  Abstract  i»  print- 
ed I  can  grre  yoa  the  rtty  tinportant  resalt: 
one  ia  eight  thitraghont  Great  Britain  receives 
permanent  parish  pay;"*  what  is  still  more  ez^ 
traoramBcry  and  for  more  consolatory,  one  in  nine 
ia  engaged  in  some  benefit  society— a  prodigious 
proportion,  if  yoa  remember  that,  in  this  oompQ- 
tation^  few  ^#Dmen  enterj  and  no  ohfldren. 

"  I  dined  with  Sotheby,  and  met  there  Henley, 
a  Rttn  eyeiy  wHy  to  my  taste.  Sotheby  was 
very  eivi},  and  as  his  oiyility  has  not  ^t  smooth- 
ness so  common  among  the  vagabonds  of  feshion, 
f  took  it  in  good  part.  Heis  what  I'shonld  call 
a  clever  man.  O^er  Ikms  were  Rice,  the  pio- 
tafesque  man,  and  Ihmes  Giddy,  whose  face 
ooght  to  be  perpetnated  ixt  marble  for  the  honor 
of  mathematics.  Such  a  forehead  I  never  saw. 
I  aba  met  Dr.  "^^^at  dinner,  who,  after  a  long 
silence,  hrcke  oat  into  a  discomrse  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  conjonotion  Qmtm.  Except  his 
qoamlcal  knowledge,  wMch  is  as  profound  as 
JOQ.  will  imagine,  he  knows  nothing  but  bibliog- 
raphy, or  the  science  of  title-pages,  impresses,  and 
dates.  It  was  a  relief  to  leave  him,  and  find  Ms 
brother,  the  captain,  at  Rkskman's,  smoking  after 
sapper,  and  letting  oai  pnfis  at  the  one  comer 
of  his  month  and  pons  at  the  other.  The  cap- 
tain hath  a  son — begotten,  according  to  Lamb, 
upon  a  mermaid ;  and  thos  far  is  certain,  that  he 
is  the  qneerest  fish  ont  of  vtater.  A  paralytic 
a£E»ction  in  childhood  has  kept  one  side  of  his 
lace  stationary,  while  the  other  has  continued  to 
grow,  and  the  two  sides  form  the  most  ridiculous 
whole  you  can  imagine ;  the  boy,  however,  is  a 
aharp  lad,  the  inside  not  having  sufiered. 

"  William  Owen  lent  me  three  parts  of  the 
Bfabhiogion,  most  delightfully  translated  into  so 
Webh  an  icfiom  and  syntax  that  such  a  transla- 
tion i^  as  instmctite  (except  for  etymology)  as  an 
o«%inaI.  I  was,  and  am,  still  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  devise  by  what  possible  means  fictions  so  per- 
fectly Hke  the  Arabian  Tales  in  character,  and 
yet  90  indtsptttably  of  Cimbrio  growth,  should 
hare  grown  up  in  Wales.  |nstead  of  throwing 
tfsfht  upoti  the  mipn  of  romance,  as  h^  been 


very  vmtM  to  him,  and  whieh  will  be  rei^Med 
on  your  shehree  before  your  return,  and  Mied,  not 
abmfd,*  during  your  absenoe.  I  also  sent  him 
the  Indian  Bible,  because  I  fomid  him  at  the  In- 
dian granuaar,  fbr  he  is  led  into  etymological  re- 
searches. That  is  fl^  right  worthy  and  good  man; 
and,  what  rarely  happens,  I  lihe  his  viife  as  weH 
as  I  do  hhn.  Sir,  all  the  literary  journals  of  En- 
gland wifl  not  bring  you  more  news  than  this 
poor  sheet  of  Miss  Croethwaite's  letter  paper.  I 
have  proposod  to  Longman  to  publish  a  oolleo- 
tion  of  the  searoer  and  better  old  poets,  begin- 
ning with  PiOfoe  Ploaghman,  and  t6  print  a  fetir 
only  at  a  high  price,  that  they  may  sell  as  rari- 
ties. Tliis  he  will  determine  upon  in  the  autonm. 
ff  it  be  done,  my  name  must  stand  to  the  pro8>- 
pectnsj  and  Lamb  shall  take  the  job  and  the 
emolument,  fbr  virhom,  hi  fiict,  I  invented  it,  be- 
ing a  fit  tldng  to  be  done,  and  he  the  fit  man  to 
doit. 

"  The  Ammal  Review  saoeeeds  beyond  expec- 
tation :  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  is 
called  for.  Certain  articles  respecting  the  Meth- 
odists and  Maithns  are  said  to  have  contributed 
much  to  its  reputation.  By-the-by,  that  fellow 
has  had  ttie  impadence  to  marry,  al^er  writing 
upon  the  miseries  of  population.  In  the  third 
volume  I  shall  fall  upon  the  Society  for  the  Supi- 
pression  of  Vice. 

"  Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  yesterday,  design- 
ing to  send  off  the  foil  sheet  by  that  night's  post, 
when  Wordsworth  arrived,  and  occasioned  one 
day's  delay.  I  have  left  him  talking  to  Moses, 
and  mounted  to  my  own  room  to  finish.  .What 
news,  you  will  wish  to  ask,  of  Keswick  ?  The 
house  remains  tn  ttatu  ^wo,  except  that  the  little 
parlor  is  painted,  and  papered  with  cartridge 
paper.  Workmen  to  plaster  this  room  could  not 
be  procured  when  Jackson  sent  for  them,  and  so 
unplastered  it  is  likely  to  remain  another  wintet. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  made  by  thinning 
the  trees  before  the  parlor  window.  Just  enough 
of  the  lake  can  be  seen  through  such  a  fVame- 
work,  and  such  a  fretted  canopy  of  foliage  as  to 
produce  a  most  delightful  scene,  and  utterly  un- 
like any  other  view  of  the  same  subject.  The 
lakers  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  though 
none  have,  as  yet,  reached  us ;  but  Sharpe  1^ 
announced  his  approach  in  a  letter  to  W.  We 
ard  in  hourly  expectation  of  Harry ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  I  expect  Doppa  to  be  my  guest, 
and  probably  Elmsley. 

**  God  bless  you !  ^'  S." 

lb  Lieut.  SinUkey,  B.M.8.  OalaUa, 

"Jane  27,  1804,  Keewidu 
"  'Tis  a  heartless  thing,  dear  Tom,  to  write 
fi-om  this  distance,  and  at  this  uncertainty,  the 
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if  80,  two  of  my  epistles  are  now  deeper  down 
than  yoar  sounding-lines  have  ever  fathomed — 
miless,  indeed,  some  shark  has  swallowed  and 
digested  bags  and  ballets.  We  are  uneasy  at 
receiving  no  letter  since  that  which  announced 
your  arrival  at  Barbadoes.  I  conceived  you  were 
at  the  Surinam  expedition,  and  waited  for  the 
Gazette  to-day  with  some  unavoidable  apprehen- 
sions. It  has  arrived,  and  I  can  find  no  trace  of 
the  Gralatea,  which,  though  so  far  satisfactory  as 
that  it  proves  you  have  not  been  killed  by  the 
Dutchman,  leaves  me,  on  the  other  hand,  in  doubt 
what  has  become  of  you  and  your  ship.    *       * 

"  About  the  changes  in  the  Admiralty,  I  must 
tell  you  a  good  thing  of  W.  T.  in  the  Isis :  be 
said  it  was  grubbing  up  English  oak,  and  plant- 
ing Scotch  fir  in  its  place,  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
vy. An  excellent  good  thing  I  IfJ  however,  I 
am  not  pleased  that  Lord  Melville  should  be  in, 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  his  predecessor  is  out,  for 
no  man  ever  proved  himself  so  utterly  unfit  for 
the  post.  Our  home  politics  are  becoming  very 
interesting,  and  must  ultimately  lead  to  the 
strongest  administration  ever  seen  in  England. 
Pitt  has  played  a  foolish  game  in  coming  in 
alone :  it  has  exasperated  the  prince,  who  is  the 
rising  sun  to  look  to,  and  is  playing  for  the  re- 
gency. 

*^  The  lakers  and  the  fine  weather  have  made 
their  appearance  together.  As  yet  we  have  only 
seen  Sharpo,  whose  name  I  know  not  if  you  will 
remember :  he  is  an  intimate  of  Tuffin,  or  Muffin, 
whose  name  you  can  not  forget,  and,  like  him, 
an  excellent  talker — knowing  every  body,  re- 
membering every  thing,  and  having  strong  tal- 
ents besides.  Davy  is  somewhere  on  the  road. 
He  is  recovering  from  the  ill  effects  of  fashiona- 
ble society,  which  had  warped  him.  Riokman 
told  me  lus  mind  was  in  a  healthier  tone  than 
usual,  and  I  was  truly  rejoiced  to  find  it  so. 
Wordsworth  came  over  to  see  me  on  my  return, 
and  John  Thelwall,  the  lecturer  on  elocution, 
dined  with  us  on  his  travels.  But  the  greatest 
event  of  Greta  Hall  is,  that  we  have  had  a  jack 
of  two-and-twenty  pounds,  which  we  bought  at 
threepence  a  poimd.  It  was  caught  in  the  lake 
with  a  hook  and  line.  We  dressed  it  in  pieces, 
like  salmon,  and  it  proved,  without  exception, 
one  of  the  finest  fish  I  had  ever  tasted ;  so,  if 
ever  you  catch  such  a  one,  be  sure  you  boil  it 
instead  of  roasting  it  in  the  usual  way.  I  am  in 
excellent  good  health,  and  have  got  rid  of  my 
sore  eyes—for  how  long  God  knows.  The  dis- 
ease, it  seems,  came  from  Egypt,  and  is  in  some 
mysterious  manner  contagious,  so  that  we  have 
naturalized  another  curse. 

**  Mndon  in  in  the  nrinter's  hands :  Ballan- 


most  like  my  own  (avorite  pursuits,  whieh  it 
certainly  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  assist,  as 
well  as,  in  point  of  time,  retard.  There  is  moeh 
of  mine  in  the  second  volume,*  and  of  my  best ; 
some  of  which  you  will  discover,  and  some  per- 
haps not.  A  sixth  of  the  whole  is  mine — ^pret- 
ty bard  work.  I  get  on  bravely  ¥rith  my  His- 
tory, and  have  above  three  quarto  volumes  done 
—quartos  as  they  ought  to  be,  4>f  abottt  500 
honeit  pages  each.  It  does  me  good  to  see  what 
a  noble  pile  my  boards  make. 

**  My  dog  Dapper  is  as  fond  of  me  as  ever 
Cupid  was :  this  is  a  well-bred  hound  of  my  land- 
lord's, who  never  (ails  to  leap  upon  my  back 
when  I  put  my  nose  out  of  doors,  and  who,  nev- 
er having  ventured  beyond  his  own  field  till  I 
lately  tempted  him,  is  the  most  prodigious  cow- 
ard you  ever  beheld.  He  almost  knocked  EUlitk 
down  in  running  away  from  a  pig  j  but  1  like 
him,  for  he  is  a  worthy  dog,  and  frightens  the 
sauntering  lakers  as  much  as  the  pig  frightened 
him. 

^^The  Scotch  reviewers  are  grown  remark*^ 
ably  civil  to  me,  partly  because  Elmsley  was, 
and  partly  because  Walter  Scott  is,  connected 
with  them.  My  Amadis  and  the  ChattertoA 
have  been  noticed  very  respectfully  there.  I 
told  you  in  my  last  that  Ainadis  sold  well — as 
much  in  one  year  as  Thalaba  in  three !  But  1 
feel,  and  my  booksellers  feel,  that  I  am  getting 
on  in  the  world,  and  the  publication  of  Madoo 
will  set  me  still  higher. 

"  How  goes  on  the  Spanish  ?  keep  to  it  by 
all  means,  for  it  is  not  an  impossible  nor  an  im- 
probable thing  that  you  and  I  may  one  day  meet 
in  Portugal,  and,  if  so,  take  a  journey  together. 
Yon  will  then  find  it  useful,  for  it  turns  readily 
into  Portuguese.  My  uncle  and  I  keep  up  a 
pretty  regular  intercourse.  I  am  trying  to  set 
his  afiairs  here  in  order.  A  cargo  of  books,  val- 
ue about  eleven  pounds,  which  were  lost  for 
twelve  months,  have  been  recovered,  and  I  am 
feeding  upon  them.  God  bless  you,  Tom  1  Lose 
no  opportunity  of  vniting.    Edith's  love. 

"R.  S.^' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FAMILY  DETAILS ^POLITICS HB  WISHES  TO  EDIT 

siE  PBiup  Sidney's  woeks — ^de.  viifcENT— > 

THE  WEST  INDIES SPANISH  WAR ^WISHES  TO 

GO  TO  PORTUOAL  WITH  SIR  JOHN  MOORE ^USE 

OF  REVIEWING NEARLY  POEMS,  WHY  WRITTEN 

^TRAVELS  IN  ABYSSINIA^-STEEL  MIRRORS- 
SIR  W.  SCOTT's  new  POEM— BIADOC— THE  COM- 
PASA.   XmtVtH   TTRST  TTSSn— iTITR   DTVIIVa  IHCT.T..-^. 
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OF  PSLATO— THE  BUTLER MAIK30  OKITICI&D 

ARD  DEFENDED— EBVIBWING LITBBAET    EE- 

MAEES ^LORD    SOMEEVILLE^-SUGOESTlOIf    TO 

BIS   BEOTHEE   THOMAS  TO  COLLECT  INFORMA- 
TION   ABOUT    THE    WEST   INDIES THE    MOEA- 

▼IAN8 ^ViaiT    TO    SCOTLAND    AND    TO    8IE    W. 

scott  at  ashiestiel ^eeviewals  of  madoc 

— ^esfeislla's  letters. 

lb  Lieut,  Southty,  H,M.8.  Galatea, 

•'Grata  HaI),Jid7  3a  1801 
"Dear  Tom, 

"  Tour  three  letters  have  arrived  all  together 
this  evenings  and  have  relieved  me  firom  very 
considerable  anxiety.  Mine,  I  find,  are  con- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  without  bottles  ;  and 
tl^ee  books  of  Madoo,  which  Edith  copied  in 
them,  gone  to  edify  the  sharks — gentlemen  who 
will  digest  them  far  more  easily  than  the  crit- 
1138.  However,  there  nrast  be  yet  some  other 
letters  on  the  way,  and  I  trust  you  will  have 
learned  before  this  can  reach  yon  that  I  have 
two  Ediths  in  the  family — the  Edithling  (who 
was  bom  on  the  last  of  April)  continuing  to  do 
well,  only  that  I  am  mysdf  somevrhat  alanned 
at  that  premature  activity  of  eye  and  spirits,  and 
those  sudden  startings,  which  were  in  her  poor 
aister  the  symptoms  of  a  dreadful  and  deadly  dis- 
ease. However,  I  am  on  my  guard.  *  * 
*  *  *  I  did  not  mean  to  trust  my  af- 
fections again  on  so  frail  a  foundation  j  and  yet 
the  young  one  takes  me  from  my  desk,  and  makes 
me  talk  nonsense  as  fluently  as  you  perhaps  can 
imagine. 

"  Both  Edith  and  I  are  well;  indeed,  I  have 
weathered  a  rude  winter  and  a  ruder  spring 
bravely.  Hany  is  here,  and  has  been  here 
about  three  wedcs,  and  will  remain  till  the  end 
of  October.  He  is  a  very  excellent  companion, 
and  tempts  me  out  into  the  air  and  the  water 
when  I  should  else  be  sitting  at  home.  We 
have  made  our  way  well  in  the  world,  Tom,  ^us 
lar,  and,  by  God's  help,  we  shall  yet  get  on  bet- 
ter. Make  your  fortune,  and  Joe  may  yet  live 
to  share  its  comforts,  as  he  stands  upon  his  maj- 
esty's books  in  my  name,  though  degraded  by 
the  appellation  of  mongrel.  Madoc  is  in  a  Scotch 
press :  Ballantyne's,  who  printed  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Borders-— a  book  which  you  may 
remember  I  bought  at  Bristol. 

"  You  ask  of  Amadis :  it  has  been  well  re- 
viewed, both  in  the  Annual  and  Edinburgh,  by 
Walter  Scott,  who  in  both  has  been  very  civil  to 
me.  Of  all  my  later  publications,  this  has  been 
the  most  successful,  more  than  500  of  the  1000 
having  sold  within  the  year,  so  that  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  the  <£50  dependent  upon  the  sale 
of  the  whole.  Thalaba  has  been  very  admirably 
reviewed  in  the  Critical  by  William  Taylor  ;  but 
it  does  not  sell,  and  will  not  for  some  years  reach 
a  second  edition.  Reviewing  is  coming  round 
again !  one  parcel  arrived !  another  on  the  road ! 
a  third  ready  to  start !  I  grudge  the  time  thus 
to  be  sold  sorely  *,  but  patience  !  it  is,  after  all, 
better  than  pleading  in  a  stinking  court  of  law, 
or  being  called  up  at  midnight  to  a  patient  *,  it 


is  better  than  being  a  soldier  or  a  sailor ;  better 
than  calculating  profits  and  loss  on  a  counter ; 
better,  in  short,  than  any  thing  but  independ- 
ence.        *         ♦         #         * 

"  July  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  month  at  the  lakes, 
and  so  the  lakers  seem  to  Uiink,  for  they  swarm 
here.^  We  have  been  much  interrupted  by  "vis- 
itors— among  others,  young  Roscoe — and  more 
are  yet  to  come.  These  are  not  the  only  inter- 
ruptions :  we  have  been,  or  rather  are,  manu- 
facturing black  currant  jam  for  my  uncle,  and 
black  currant  wine  for  ourselves — ^Harry  and  I 
chief  workmen — ^pounding  them  in  a  wooden 
bowl  with  a  great  stone,  as  the  acid  acts  upon  a 
metal  mortar.  We  have  completed  a  great  work 
in  bridging  the  River  Greta  at  the  bottom  of  tbc 
orchard,  by  piling  heaps  of  stones  so  as  to  step 
from  one  to  anot&r — ^many  a  hard  hour's  sport, 
half-knee  deep  in  the  water.  Davy  has  been 
here — stark  mad  for  angling.  This  is  our  his- 
tory—yours has  been  busier.  As  fbr  news,  the 
packet  which  conveys  this  will  convey  later  in- 
telligence than  it  is  in  my  power  to  communi- 
cate. Sir  Francis  may,  and  probably  will,  lose 
his  election,  but  it  is  evident  he  has  not  lost  his 
popukuity.  Pitt  will  go  blundering  on  till  every 
body,  by  miserable  experience,  think  him  what 
I  always  did.  ♦  *  *  *  When- 
soever the  great  change  of  ministry,  to  which 
we  all  look  on  with  hope,  takes  place,  I  shall 
have  friends  in  power  able  to  serve  me,  and  shall, 
in  fact,  without  scruple,  apply  to  Fox  through 
one  or  two  good  channels :  this  may  be  very  re- 
mote, and  yet  may  be  very  near.  When  Madoc 
is  published,  I  mean  to  send  Fox  a  copy,  with 
such  a  note  as  may  be  proper  for  me  to  address 
to  such  a  man.         #         ♦         #         # 

"  God  bless  you,  Tom  !  It  grows  late,  and  I 
have  two  proofs  to  correct  for  to-night's  post. 
Once  more,  God  bless  you  !  R.  S." 

To  Lieutenant  Southey,  H.M.S.  Galatea. 

"Keawkk.  Sept.  IS,  1804. 
"  Deae  Tom, 

"  It  is  a  heartless  and  hopeless  thing  to  write 
letter  after  letter,  when  there  seems  so  little  prob- 
ability of  their  ever  reaching  you.  How  is  it 
that  all  your  letters  seem  to  find  me,  and  none 
of  mine  to  find  you  ?  I  can  not  comprehend.  I 
write,  and  write,  and  write,  always  directing 
Barbadoes  or  elsewhere,  and  suppose  that,  ac- 
cording to  direction,  they  go  any  where  else- 
where than  to  the  Galatea. 

"  My  intention  is,  God  willing,  to  remain  here 
another  year,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1805  to  go 
once  more  to  Lisbon,  and  there  remain  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  till  my  History  be  well  and  effect- 
ually completed.  Meantime,  these  are  my  em- 
ployments :  to  finish  the  correcting  and  printing 
of  Madoc ;  to  get  through  my  annual  work  of 
reviewing ;  and  bring  my  History  as  far  onward 
as  possible.  In  the  press  I  have,  1.  Metrical 
Tales  and  other  Poems,  being  merely  a  corrected 
republication  of  my  best  pieces  from  the  Anthol- 
ogy. 2.  Specimens  of  the  later  English  Poets, 
t.  f.,  of  all  who  have  died  from  1685  to  1800  ; 
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this  id  meant  as. a  snpplemeiit  to  George  Ellis's 
Specimens  of  the  Early  Poets — a  book  whioh 
you  may  remember  lit  Bristol :  it  will  fill  two 
vols,  in  crown  octavo,  the  size  of  Ritson's  En- 
gleish  Romance^  if  yoa  reooUeot  thenl.  3. 
Madoc,  in  quarto,  whereof  twenty-two  sheets 
are  printed ;  one  more  finishes  the  first  part. 

"  Harry  has  been  here  sinoe  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  will  yet  remain  about  six  we^4oDger. 
We  mountaineerify  together,  and  bathe  togetiier, 
and  go  on  the  lake  together,  and  have  contrived 
to  pass  a  delightfVd  summer.  I  am  learning 
Dutch,  and  wish  you  were  herer  to  profit  by  tfcS 
lessons  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  to  myidieerify 
with  me,  as  you  like  the  language.  My  reason 
for  attaining  the  language  is,  tiutt  as  the  Dutefa 
conquered,  or  rather  destroyed,  the  Pbrtugueae 
empire  in  Asia,  the  histoiy  of  the  downf^  ai 
that  empire  is,  of  course,  more  ftdly  rdated  by 
Dutch  than  by  Portuguese  historians. 

*^  Ton  ask  for  politics.  I  can  tell  you  little. 
The  id^  of  invasion  still  continues  the  same 
humbug  and  bugbear  as  when  it  was  first  bruttdd 
abroad,  to  gull  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Bonaparte  dares  not  attempt  it — would 
to  God  he  did !  Defeat  would  be  certaiii,  and 
his  ruin  inevitable :  as  it  is,  he  must  lose  repu- 
tation by  threatening  what  he  can  not  execute ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  Bourbons  will  finally  be 
restored.  At  home,  politics  look  excellently 
well ;  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  the  GrenviDes 
has  been  equally  honorable  to  all  parties,  and 
produced  the  best  possible  effects  in  rooting  out 
the  last  remains  of  that  political  violence  which 
many  years  so  divided  the  country.  The  death 
of  the  king,  or  another  fit  of  madness,  which  is 
very  probable;  or  his  abdication,  wliich  moat 
persons  think  would  be  very  proper ;  or  the  de- 
clining health  of  Pitt,  or  the  actual  strength  of 
the  opposition,  are  things  of  which  every  one  is 
very  likely  to  bring  the  coalition  into  power,  and 
in  that  case  neither  you  nor  I  should  want  friends. 
So  live  in  hope,  as  you  have  good  cause  to  do. 
Steer  clear  of  the  sharks  and  the  land-crabs,  and 
be  sure  that  we  shall  both  of  us  one  day  be  as 
well  off*  as  we  can  wish. 

"  The  H— -*s  are  visiting  Colonel  Peachy, 
.whose  wife  was  also  of  Bishop  Lydiard — a  Miss 
Charter :  both  she  and  her  sister  knew  you  well 
by  name.    We  are  getting  upon  excellently  good 
terms ;  for  they  are  very  pleasant  and  truly  wom- 1 
aniy  Women,  whioh  is  the  best  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  a  vroman.     Will  you  not  laugh , 
to  hear  that  I  have  actually  been  employed  all . 
the  morning  in  making  arrangements  for  a  sub- 
scription ball  at  Keswick  ?     1 1  very  I !  your 
brother,  R.  S. !     To  what  vile  purposes  may  we 
come !     It  wks  started  by  Harry  and  Miss  Char- 


shall  sip  my  tea,  and  talkwith  the  oki  foUos  some 
hour  or  so,  and  then  steal  home  to  write  Madoc, 
drink  my  solitary  glass  of  pmch,  and  get  to  bed 
at  a  good  Christian-like  hour,  as  my  fiitker,  and 
no  doubt  his  foth^,  did  before  me.  Oh,  Tom, 
that  you  were  but  here  1  for,  in  truth,  we  lead 
as  {feasant  a  life  as  heart  of  man  oould  wish.  I 
have  not  for  years  taken  suoh  oonstant  exemae 
as  this  summer.  Some  friend  or  acquaintance 
or  other  is  pei^toally  makieg  hie  appearance, 
and  out  then  I  go  to  lackey  them  on  the  lake  or 
over  the  mountains.  I  shall  g«t  a  ofaaracter  for 
politeaess! 

"I  have  sd  far  altered  my  orig^^an  of  dM 
History  as  to  r^ssttie  upon  not  introdooiag  tiie 
liib  of  St.  Franeisoo,  and  the  chapters  thererwitk 
eonnected,  but  to  reserve  them  for  a  aepenie 
history  of  Monaohism,  which  will  make  a  ver^ 
interesting  and  amtishig  woric:  a  good  boneat 
quarto  may  comprise  it.  My  whole  historieel 
labors  win  then  consist  of  three  separate  workat 

1.  Hist,  of  Portugal — the  Euarapeas  part,  3  velsL 

2.  Hist,  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  Ada,  2  or 
3  vob.  3.  Hist,  of  Brazil.  4.  Hist  of  the  Jesuita 
in  Japan.  5.  Literary  Histoiy  of  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal j  2  vols.  6.  History  of  Monachism.  In  all^ 
ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  quarto  voltnnes  *,  and  yoa 
can  not  easily  imagine  with  what  pleasure  I  look 
at  all  the  labor  before  me.  God  give  me  Ule^ 
health,  eyedght,  and  as  much  leisure  as  even  now 
I  have,  and  done  it  shall  be.    God  bless  you! 

"R.  S." 

7b  Mestrs,  Longman  and  Rtet. 

"Keswlek.NOT.U,  18IM. 
"  Dbab  Sirs, 

I  shot^  like  to  e^t  llie  wmrks  of  Si^  Philip  S^ 
ney,  who  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  die  greateM 
men  of  all  our  countrjrmen.  I  would  pr(9flx  a 
Life,  an  Essay  on  the  Arcadia,  his  greatest  wcrk, 
and  another  on  his  Meters.  It  would  make  three 
octavo  volumes :  to  the  one  there  should  be  hs 
portrait  prefixed ;  to  the  second  a  view  of  Pen^ 
hurst,  his  birth-place  and  residence  -,  to  the  third, 
the  print  of  hb  death,  firom  Mortimer's  well- 
known  etching.  Perhaps  I  overrate  the  extent 
of  the  work ;  for,  if  I  recollect  right,  Burton's 
Anatomy,  which  is  such  another  folio,  was  repub- 
lished in  two  octavos.  His  name  is  so  illustri- 
ous, that  an  edition  of  500  virould  certainly  sell : 
the  printer  might  beg^in  in  spring.  I  coukl  write 
the  Essays  here.  In  the  autumn  I  shaU  most 
likely  be  in  London,  and  would  then  complete 
the  Life,  and  the  book  might  be  published  by 
Christmas  of  1 805.  If  you  approve  the  scheme, 
it  may  be  well  to  announce  it,  as  we  may  very 
probably  be  forestalled,  for  this  is  tbe  age  of  ed- 
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To  O.  C,  Bedford,  E»q* 

"Keswkk,  Dee.  1,1804. 
'*  DsA«  Grosvsnob, 

'^Sir  Roger  l^Estrange  is  said,  in  Gibber's 
Lms,  to  have  written  a  great  number  of  poet- 
ical works,  which  are  highly  praised  in  an  ex- 
traoc  fhxa  Winstanlej.  Ubimmt?  God  knows, 
among  all  the  titles  to  his  works,  J  do  not  see 
one  which  looks  ae  if  it  belonged  to  a  poem ; 
perhaps  Hill  or  Heber  may  h^  yon  oat ;  bat 
the  sore  store-hoose  in  all  desperate  cases  will  be 
the  Moseom.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  writ- 
tea  the  (amoos  song,  *  Cease,  ndd  Boreas,'  when 
in  prison :  this,  however,  is  only  a  tradition,  and 
wmnts  evidence  saffieient  for  onr  purpose.  There, 
sir,  is  a  possagorical  answer  to  your  pusseohism. 
*****  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  on  Vincent,  you  may  do  me  a 
servioe  by  inquiring  whether  a  MS.  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  desigiuited  by  Cave,  in  his  Hittoria 
Litteraria,  as  the  Codex  Westmonast,  be  in  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  Library;  for  this  MS.  con- 
tains a  map  of  Wales  as  subsisting  in  his  time,  ^ 
and  that  being  the  time  in  which  Madoc  lived, 
sDch  a  map  would  form  a  very  fit  and  very  sin- 
gular addition  to  the  book ;  and  if  it  be  there  J 
would  wish  you  to  make  a  formal  application  on 
my  part  for  permission  to  have  it  copied  and  en- 
graved. These  bodies  corporate  are  never  very 
accommodating ;  but  Vincent  is  bound  to  be  civil 
on  soch  an  occasion,  if  he  can,  lest  his  refusal 
should  seem  to  proceed  from  personal  dislike  to- 
ward one  whom  he  must  be  conscious  that  he 
has  used  unhandsomely,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  attempted  to  injure.  God  knows  I  for- 
give himr-^ex  imo  corde,  I  am  too  well  satisfied 
vrith  my  own  lot,  with  my  present  pursuits,  and 
the  new  and  certain  hopes  which  they  present, 
not  to  feel  thankful  to  all  those  who  have  in  any 
way  contributed  to  make  me  what  I  am.  If  he 
and  I  had  been  upon  friendly  terms,  it  might 
have  interested  him,  who  has  touched  upon  Port- 
uguese history  himself,  to  hear  of  my  progress, 
and  my  knowledge  might  possibly  have  been  of 
some  assistance  to  him.  I  have  no  kindly  feel- 
ings toward  him.  He  made  a  merit  of  never 
having  struck  me,  whereas  that  merit  was  mine 
for  never  having  given  him  occasion  so  to  do. 
It  is  my  nature  to  be  sufiicientlv  susceptible  of 
kindness,  and  I  remember  none  icom  him.  Here 
is  a  long  rigmarole  about  nothing :  the  remem- 
brance of  old  times  always  makes  me  garrulous, 
and  the  (ailing  is  common  to  most  men.  #     *     # 

''  God  bless  you  f  R.  S." 

7b  Lieut,  Southey,  Barbadoes. 

"Xeiwick.Dec96,1804. 
"  Dkae  Tom, 
"  I  have  made  some  use  of  your  letters  in  the 
third  Annual  Review.     M'K'uinan  has  Dublished 


if  you  would  take  the  trouble ;  as  thus :  describe 
the  appearance  of  all  the  islands  you  touch  at, 
from  the  sea — ^their  towns,  how  situated,  how 
built— what  public  buildings,  what  sort  of  houses 
— the  inside  of  the  houses,  how  fomished — ^what 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  towns-people,  of  the  plant- 
er, in  diflferent  ranks,  and  of  the  diiSTerent  Euro- 
pean settlers — In  short,  all  yaa  see  and  all  you 
hear,  looking  about  the  more  earnestly  and  ask- 
ing questions.  Many  anecdotes  of  this  and  the 
last  war  you  have  opportunities  of  collecting, 
particularly  of  Victor  Hughes ;  something  also 
of  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  as  it  must  now  l^  call- 
ed, which  I  find  means  tuptroaa  in  Spanish,  rugged* 
If  you  would  bring  home  matter  for  a  picture  of 
the  islands  as  they  now  are,  I  could  delineate 
what  they  were  from  the  old  Spaniards,  and  there 
would  be  a  very  curious  book  between  us.        * 

"  Hamilton  is  broke,  whereby  I  shall  lose  from 
d£20  to  ^30,  which  he  owes  me  for  critical  work, 
and  which  I  shall  never  get ;  rather  hard  upon 
one  whose  brains  and  eyesight  have  quite  enough 
to  do  by  choice,  and  are  never  overpaid  for  what 
they  do  by  necessity.  For  meaner  matter,  my 
Uttle  girl  is  not  pretty,  but  she  is  a  sweet  child,  so 
excelkntly  good-tempered — as  joyous  as  a  ^y- 
lark  in  a  fine  morning,  and  so  quick  of  eye,  of 
action,  and  of  intellect,  that  I  have  a  sad  feeling 
about  me  of  the  little  chance  there  is  of  rearing 
her ;  so  don't  think  too  much  about  her. 

'*  Whether  this  war  with  Spain  will  involve 
one  with  Portugal  is  what  we  are  all  speculating 
about  at  present.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
Boni^parte  will  oblige  the  Portuguese  to  turn  the 
English  out — a  great  evil  to  me  in  particular ; 
though,  should  my  uncle  be  driven  to  England, 
my  settling  will  the  sooner  take  place.  At 
present  I  am  as  unsettled  as  ever,  at  a  distance 
from  my  books,  perpetually  in  want  of  them, 
wishing  and  wanting  to  be  permanently  fixed, 
and  still  prevented  by  the  old  cause.  Make  a 
capital  prize,  Tom,  and  lend  me  a  couple  of 
hundreds,  and  you  shall  see  what  a  noble  ap- 
pesurance  my  books  will  make.  N.B. — I  have  a 
good  many  that  wait  for  your  worship  to  letter 
them.  This  Spanish  war  may  throw  smuething 
in  your  way  j  but  I  don't  like  the  war,  and  think 
it  is  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  quarrel  with  an 
oppressed  people  because  they  have  not  strength 
to  resist  the  French.  Tou  know  I  greatly  esteem 
the  Spaniards.  As  for  France,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  half  my  last  guinea  to  support  a  contest  for 
national  honor  against  him ;  but  it  beg^  foolish- 
ly, and  well  will  it  be  if  we  do  not  end  it  even 
more  foolishly  than  we  began. 

"God  bless  you!  R- S." 

My  father,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  had 
long  been  desirous  of  again  visiting  Spain  and 
Portuiral  chieflv  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  still 
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situation  he  felt  himself  eqnal  to  undertake.    His  \ 
reply  ei^plains  the  rest  sufficientlyfand  the  next  let- 
ter shows  that  the  soheme  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 

7b  Orosvenor  C,  Bedford^  E$q. 

-Keswick,  Jan.  20^1805. 
"  jyEAtL  Grosvbnob, 

",♦  ♦  *  *  There  is  a  civil 
office  for  the  inspection  of  aoooonts,  and  I  am ' 
adequate  to  be  inspector  ;^  so,  if  you  can  not  learn  I 
that  there  be  any  thing  more  proper,  let  that  I 
be  the  thing  asked — but  consult  Riokman.  .1 
have  only  proceeded  on  newspaper  authority; 
and,  if  the  expedition  be  not  going  to  Portugal, 
would  not  take  the  best  office  any  where  else. 
Actual  work  I  expect,  and  have  seen  enough  of 
the  last  army  at  Lisbon  to  know  that  commis- 
saries and  inspectors  have  plenty  of  leisure. 
Thus  much  General  Moore  must  know,  whether 
we  are  to  send  forces  to  Portugal  or  not ;  for  it 
depends  upon  his  report,  if  the  papers  lie  not. 
If  we  do,  the  place  where  all  the  civil  operations 
are  carried  on  is  Lisbon ;  there  the  commissaries, 
&c.,  remain,  if  the  army  takes  the  field ;  there  I 
want  to  go,  you  know  for  what  purpose.  To 
say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  make  money  would  be 
talking  nonsense ;  but  the  mere  object  of  making 
money  would  not  take  me  from  liome.  I  can 
inspect  accounts,  I  can  make  contracts  (for  beef 
and  oats  are  soon  understood),  and,  doing  these, 
can  yet  have  leisure  for  my  own  pursuits.  What 
efforts  I  make  are  more  because  the  thing  is  pru- 
dent than  agreeable.         #         »         ♦ 

*^  Madoc  is  provokingly  delayed.  Job  once 
wished  that  his  enemy  had  written  a  book :  if  he 
himself  had  printed  one,  it  would  have  tried  his 
patience.  I  am  every  day  expecting  the  Great 
Snakef  in  a  frank  from  Duppa.  My  emblem  of 
the  cross,  prefixed  to  the  poem,  with  the  In  hoc 
tignoj  and  what  I  have  said  in  the  poem  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  is  more  liable  to  misconstruction 
than  could  be  wished.  In  what  light  I  consider 
these  things  may  be  seen  in  the  reviews  of  the  I 
Missions  to  Bengal  and  Otaheite.  I  have  just 
finished  another  article  for  the  year  upon  the 
South  African  Missions.  The  great  use  of  re- 
viewing is,  that  it  obliges  me  to  think  upon  sub- 
jects on  which  I  had  been  before  content  to  have 
very  vague  opinions,  becanse  there  had  never ' 
been  any  occasion  for  examining  them ;  and  this 
is  a  very  important  one. 

"  It  will  do  me  a  world  of  good  to  see  the  first  | 
proof  sheet  under  favor  of  the  Grand  Parleur :  I , 


ly  true ;  but  there  is  a  history  belonging  to  ^lem 
which  will  ^ow  that  it  was  not  trifling  when  I 
wrote  them.  With  the  single  excepticyi  of  Goal- 
berto  (the  longest  and  be^,  all  the  others  wera 
vmtten  expressly  for  the  Morning  Post ;  and  this 
volume-full  is  a  selection  from  a  large  heap,  by 
which  I  earned  £149  4«.,  and  is  now  published 
for  the  very  same  reason  for  which  it  was  origin- 
ally composed.  Besides  the  necessity  for  writing 
such  things,  there  was  also  a  great  fitness,  inas- 
niiuch  as,  by  so  doing,  a  facility  and  variety  of 
style  was  acquired,  to  be  converted  to  better  pur- 
poses, and  I  had  always  better  purposes  in  view. 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  earliest  travels  in 
Aby8sinifl^  namely,  the  History  of  the  Portuguese 
Embassy  in  1520,  by  Francisco  Alvares,  the 
chaplain — a  book  exceedingly  rare,  my  copy, 
which  is  the  Spanish  translation,  a  little  24nio 
volume,  having  cost  a  moidore.  As  I  can  not 
bear  to  lose  any  thing,  I  shall  draw  up  just  such 
an  abstract  as  if  for  a  review,  and  throw  vphat- 
ever  is  not  essential  to  thejnain  narrative  among 
the  works  of  supererogation,  which  will  be 
enough  for  a  volume.  The  king,  or,  to  give  him 
his  proper  title,  the  Neguz,  dwelt  like  an  Arab 
in  his  tent.  ,  *  *  *  What  every 
where  surprises  me  in  the  history  of  these  dis^ 
coveries  is,  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the 
East  in  Europe,  when  so  many  Europeans  were 
to  be  found  in  the  East,  for  the  Neguz  was  never 
without  some  straggler  or  other ;  still  more  that 
in  Europe  such  idle  dreams  about  Ethiopia  should 
prevail,  when  Abyssinians  so  often  found  their 
way  to  Rome.  The  opportunities  lost  by  foolish 
ministers  and  foolish  kings  makes  me  swear  for 
pure  vexation.  If  Albilquerque  had  lived,  I 
verily  believe  he  would  have  expelled  the  Mame- 
lukes from  Egypt,  by  the  help  of  the  African 
Christians,  and  have  made  that  country  a  Chris- 
tian instead  of  a  Turkish  conquest.  I  should 
lil^  to  give  Egypt  to  the  Spaniards :  they  are 
good  ooloiiists.  ♦         »        *         ♦         ♦ 

##         *  «         «         «         *         * 

Do  you  know  that  reflecting  mirrors  of  steel  were 
used  instead  of  spectacles  for  weak  or  dim-eyed 
persons  to  read  in?  This  must  have  been  so 
troublesome  and  so  expensive  that  it  never  can 
have  been  conmion.  But  that  it  was  used,  I 
have  found  in  an  old  book,  purtihased  when  I  was 
first  your  guest  in  London — the  400  questions 
proposed  by  the  Admiral  of  Castille  and  his  friends 
to  a  certain  Friar  Minorita;  1550  the  date  of 
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to  set  the  country  right  aa  to  its  Neapolitan  poll. 
ties,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Sicily  firom  (he  French. 
He  is  going  with  Capt.  ^-—  into  Greece,  and 
up  the  Black  Sea  to  purchase  corn  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Odd,  but  pleasant  enough*— if  he 
would  but  learn  to  be  contented  in  that  state  of 
life,  into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him : 
a  maxim  which  I  have  long  thought  the  best  in 
the  Catechism.  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 
"Qod  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

To  C.  W.  W,  Wynn,  Esq. 

"Deae  Wtnn, 

I  have  read  Scott^s  poem*  this  evening,  and  like 
it  much.  It  has  tJie  fault  of  mixed  language 
which  you  mentioned,  and  which  I  expected; 
and  it  has  the  same  obscurity,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  same  want  of  perspicuousness, 
as  hb  Glenfinlas.  I  suspect  that  Scott  did  not 
write  poetry  enough  when  a  boy,!  for  he  has 
little  command  of  language.  His  vocabulary,  of 
the  obsolete  is  ample ;  but,  in  general,  his  words 
march  up  stiffly,  like  half-trained  recruits — nei- 
ther a  natural  walk,  nor.  a  measured  march  which 
practice  has  made,  natural.  Bat  I  like  his  poem, 
for  it  is  poetry,  and  in  a  company  of  stranger  I 
would  not  mention  that  it  had  any  faults.  The 
begrinning  of  the  story  is  too  like  Coleridge's 
Christobell,  which  he  had  seen ;  the  very  Une, 

*  Jesa  Maria,  shieM  her  well!'  is  caught  firom 
it.  When  you  see  the  Christobell,  you  Will  not 
doubt  that  Scott  has  imitated  it ;  I  do  not  think 
designedly,  but  the  echo  was  in  his  ear,  not  for 
emulation,  but  propter  amorem.  This  only  re- 
fers to  the  beginning,  which  you  will  perceive 
attributes  more  of  magic  to  the  lady  than  seems 
in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"  If  the  sale  of  Madoc  should  prove  that  J  can 
afibrd  to  write  poetry,  Kehama  will  not  lie  long 
mifinished.  Alter  lying  fallow  since  the  end  of 
October,  I  feel  prolific  propensities  that  way.     * 

•  #         *         * 

"  My  book  ought  to  be  delivered  before  this, 
upon  the  slowest  calculation.  I  pray  you  com- 
pare the  conscientious  type  of  my  notes  with 
that  of  Scott's ;  and  look  in  his  title-page,t  at 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  has  actually  split  Pa- 
ternoster Row. 

"  God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  John  Rickman,  Etq. 

-  Keswick,  March  22, 1805. 


vented  or  improved  by  Gioia  of  Naples,  A.D. 
1302.  Now  I  have  just  found  it  mentioned  in 
the  Laws  of  Alonzo  the  Wise,  which  laws  were 
begun  A.D.  1251,  and  finished  in  seven  years ; 
and  it  is  not  mentioned  as  any  thing  new,  but 
made  use  of  as  an  illustration.  You  can  under* 
stand  the  Spanish : 

'^  *  Assi  oomo  les  marineroe  sequian  en  le  noote, 
esoura  por  el  aguja  que  les  es  mediamera  entre 
la  piedra  e  la  estrella,  e  les  mnestra  por  lo  vayar . ' 

*'  1  suspect  that  this  implies  a  h^ef  in  somo 
specific  virtue  in  the  north  star,  as  if  the  mag- 
netic influence  flowed  from  it.  This,  however, 
is  matter  for  more  inquiry,  and  I  will  one  day- 
look  into  it  in  Raymond  Lully  and  Albertus 
Magnus— likely  authors.  The  passage  certainly 
carries  the  use  of  the  needle  half  a  centoty  iur> 
ther  back  than  the  poor  chronology ;  but  whether 
I  have  macle  what  antiquarians  call  a  discovery, 
is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Robertson  ought  to  have 
found  it ;  for  to  write  hii^  introduction  to  Charles 
v.  without  readbg  these  laws,  is  one  ef  the  thou- 
sand and  one  omissions  for  which  he  ought  to  be 
called  rogue  as  long  as  his  volumes  last. 

^^  These  Partidas,  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
amusing.  I  am  about  a  quarter  through  them 
some  way,  as  they  fill  three  folios  by  help  of  a 
commentary.  They  are  divided  into  seven  parts, 
for  about  seven  times  iteyen  such  reasons  as  would 
have  delighted  Dr.  Slop  \  and  King  Alfonzo  ha« 
ingeniously  settled  the  orthography  of  his  name 
by  beginning  each  of  the  seven  parts  with  one 
of  the  seven  letters  which  compose  it,  in  suc- 
cession. His  n^jesty  gives  directions  that  no 
young  princes  should  dip  their  fingers  into  the 
dish  in  an  unmannerly  way,  so  as  to  grease  them- 
selves, and  expatiates  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  reading  and  writing — ^if  they  are 
able  to  learn  those  arts.  He  was  himself  an  ex- 
traordinary man ;  too  fond  of  study  to  be  a  good 
king  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  therefore  not  only 
a  more  interesting  chuticter  to  posterity,  but  a 
more  useful  one  in  the  long  run. 

"  Tou  will  see  in  the  Madociana  a  story  how 
Alexander  went  down  in  a  diving-bell  to  see 
what  was  going  on  among  the  fishes — ^remark- 
able, because  it  is  found  in  Spanish,  German,  and 
Wehh  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  have 
since  fou(id  a  similar  story  of  somebody  else 
among  the  Malays,  who  certainly  did  not  get  it 
from  Europe,  or  Aleitander  (Iscander)  would 
have  been  Uieir  hero  also.  The  number  of  good 
stories  of  all  kinds  which  are  conunon  to  the 
Orientals  and  Europeans  are  more  likely  to  have 
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the  Jews  since  their  dispersion,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Chronological  Bibliotheca,  would  be  a  very 
valuable  work. ,  I  want  an  academy  established 
to  bespeak  such  works,  and  reward  them  well, 
according  to  the  diligence  with  which  they  shaU 
he  executed. 

'^  The  abuses,  or  Inain  abuses,  o(  printing, 
'  spring  from  one  evil — ^It  almost  immediately 
makes  authorship  a  trade.  Per-sheeting  was  in 
use  as  early  as  Martin  Luther's  time,  who  men^ 
tions  the  price — a  curious  fact.  The  Reformar 
tion  did  one  great  mischief:  in  destroying  the 
monastic  orders,  it  deprived  us  of  the  only  bodies 
of  men  who  could  not  possibly  be  injured  by  the 
change  which  literature  had  undergone.  They 
could  have  no  peculium  ;  they  labored  hard  for 
amusement ;  the  society  had  funds  to  spare  for 
printing,  and  fblt  a  pride  in  thus  disposing  of 
them  for  the  reputation  of  their  orcters.  We 
kogh  at  the  ignorance  -ot  these  orders,  but  the 
most  worthless  and  most  ignorant  of  them  pro- 
duced more  works  of  erudition  than  all  the  En- 
glish and  nH  the  Scotch  universities  since  the 
Reformation ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that^a  man 
will  at  this  day  find  better  society  in  a  Benedict- 
ine monastery  than  he  could  at  Cambridge — 
certainly  better  than  he  could  at  Oxford. 

"  You  know  I  am  no  friend  to  popery  or  to 
monachism ;  but  if  the  Irish  Catholics  are  to  be 
emancipated,  I  would  let  them  found  convents. 
Only  restricting  them  from  taking  the  vows  till 
after  a  certain  age,  as  Catharine  did  m  Russia — 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  encourage 
any  thing  to  diminish  the  true  Patric-ian  breed. 
The  good  would  be,  that  they  would  got  the 
country  cultivated,  and  serve  as  good  inns,  and 
gradually  civilize  it.  As  the  island  unluckily  is 
fiieirs,  and  there  is  no  getting  the  devil  to  re- 
^  move  it  any  where  else,  we  had  better  employ 
the  pope  to  set  it  to  rights. 

"###*♦♦♦ 
William  Taylor  has  forsaken  the  Critical,  be- 
cause it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of ^  an  or- 
thodox, conceited,  preferment-hunting  Cambridge 
jfeUow :  such  is  the  character  he  gives  of  hira. 
My  book  will  sufier  by  the  change.  The  Annual 
is  probably  delayed  by  the  insurrection  among 
the  printers.  Authors  are  the  only  journeymen 
who  can  not  combine — too  poor  to  hold  out,  and 
too  useless  to  be  bought  in. 

"Vale!  R.  S." 

To  C.  VT.  W.  Wynn^  Esq^  M.P. 

"April  3, 1805. 
"DearWynn, 
**I  have  been  grievously  shocked  this  even- 
ing by  the  loss  of  the  Abergavenny,*  of  which 


breaks  his  shin  feels  as  acutely  at  the  moment 
as  the  man  whose  leg  is  shot  (^.  In  fact,  I  am 
writing  to  you  merely  because  this  dreadful  ship- 
wreck has  left  me  utterly  unable  to  do  any  thing 
else.  It  is  the  heaviest  calamity  Wordsworth 
has  ever  experienced,  and,  in  all  probability,  I 
shall  have  to  communicftte  it  to  him,  as  he  will 
very  h*ke]y  be  here  before  the  tidings  can  readi 
him.  What  renders  any  near  loss  of  the  kind  8C 
peculiaHy  distressing  is,  that  the  reooUeetion  is 
perpetually  freshen^  when  any  like  event  oc- 
curs, by  the  mere  mention  of  shipwreck,  or  the 
sound  of  the  wind.  Of  all  deaths  it  is  the  most 
dreadful,  from  the  cu-cumstances  of  terror  which 
accompany  it. 

"  I  have  to  write  the  history  of  two  shipwrecks 
— that  of  Sepulveda  and  his  wife,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Camoens,  and  thatx^f  D.  Paulo  de  Lina, 
one  of  the  last  Portuguese  who  distinguished 
himself  favorably  in  India.  Both  these,  but 
especially  the  first,  are  so  dreadfully  distressful, 
that  I  look  on  to  the  task  of  dwelling  upon  all 
the  circumstances,  and  calling  them  up  before 
my  own  sight,  and  fixing  them  in  my  own  mem* 
ory,  as  I  needs  must  do,  with  very  great  reluct- 
ance. Fifleen  years  ago,  the  more  melancholy 
a  tale  was,  the  better  it  pleased  me,  just  as  we 
all  like  tragedy  better  than  comedy  when  we  are 
yoimg.  But  now  I  as  unwillingly  encounter  this 
sort  of  mental  pain  as  I  would  any  bodily  suf- 
fering. ♦         ♦##*# 


"  God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


To  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

«'April6,lfiOS. 
"Dear  Wyhn, 

"  I  am  startled  at  the  price  of  Madoc ;  not 
that  it  is  dear  compared  with  other  books,  bat 
it  is  too  much  money ;  and  I  vehemently  sus- 
pect that,  in  consequence,  the  sale  wiU  be  just 
sufficient  for  the  publisher  not  to  lose  any  thing, 
and  for  me  not  to  gain  any  thing.  What  w31 
be  its  critical  reception  I  can  not  anticipate. 
There  is  neither  meter  nor  politics  to  ofiend  any 
body,  and  it  may  pass  free  for  any  matter  that 
it  contains,  unless,  indeed,  some  wiseacre  should 
suspect  me  of  favoring  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

".And  this  catch-w<H>d  leads  me  to  the  great 
political  question.  A  Catholic  establishment 
would  be  the  best,  perhaps  the  otty  means  of 
civilizing  Ireland.  Jesuits .  and  Bisnedictines, 
though  they  woidd  not  cnHghten  the  savages, 
would  humanize  them,  and  bring  the  countrj 
into  cultivation.  A  petition  that  asked  for  this, 
saying  plainly  we  are  papists,  and  will  be  so. 
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bere,  and  b've  in  their  old  customs,  but  it  is  not  | 
proper  to  let  them  contincie  their  establishments, 
nor  proper  that  the  children  of  Protestant  parents 
should  be  inveigled  into  nunneries.  You  'vdll 
tell  me  their  vows  are  not  binding  in  England ; 
bat  they  are  binding  m  foro  eonacieniuB;  and, 
beUeve  me,  whatever  romances  have  related  of 
the  artifices  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  does  not 
and  can  not  exceed  the  truth.  This,  by  God's 
blessing,  I  will  one  day  prove  hrrefiragably  to  the 
world.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  will  die  away. 
Destroy  the  Test  Act,  and  you  loll  them.  They 
afiect  to  appeal  wholly  to  reason,  and  bewilder 
themselves  in  the  miserable  snare  of  materialism. 
Besides,  their  creed  is  not  reasonable :  it  is  a  vfle 
mingle  mangle  which  a  Catholic  may  well  laugh 
at.  But  CathoUoism,  having  survived  the  first 
flood  of  reformation,  will  stand,  perhaps,  to  the 
end  of  all  things.  It  vrould  yield  either  to  a 
general  ^iread  of  knowledge  ^(which  would  re- 
quire a  totally  new  order  of  things),  or  to  the 
imrestrained  attacks  of  infidelity,  which  would 
be  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils.  But  if  it  be  tolerated  here^-if  the 
<M  laws  of  prevention  be  sufiered  to  sleep,  it 
will  gain  ground,  perhaps  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
Ton  do  not  know  vdiat  the  zeal  is,  and  what  the 
power  of  an  army  of  priests,  having  no  interest 
whatever  but  that  of  their  order.  ♦        ♦ 

*  *        You  will  not  carry  the  question  now; 
what  you  will  do  in  the  next  reign^  Heaven  knowsi 

#  #     .   «        «        «         « 

"  Coleridge  is  coming  home  full  of  Mediter- 
ranean politics.  Oh,  for  a  vigorous  administra^ 
tion !  but  that  wuh  implies  so  much,  that  Alger- 
non Sidney  suffered  for  leas  direct  high  treason. 
If  I  were  not  otherwise  employed,  almost  I  should 
like  to  write  upon  the  dutjr  and  policy  of  intro- 
ducing Christianity  into  our  East  Indian  posses- 
aioos,  only  that  it  can  be  done  better  at  the  close 
of  the  Asiatic  part  of  my  History.  Unless  that 
policy  be  adopted,  I  prophesy  that  by  the  year 
2000  there  will  be  more  remains  of  the  Portu- 
guese than  of  the  English  empire  in  the  East. 

'^  We  go  on  badly  in  the  East,  and  badly  in 
the  West.  You  wiU  see  in  the  Review  that  I 
have  been  crying  out  for  the  Cape.  We  want 
a  port  in  the  Meditermnean  just  now;  for,  if 
Gibraltar  is  to  be  besieged,  certainly  Lisbon 
will  be  shut  against  us.  Perhaps  Tangiers  could 
be  recovered :  'that  coast  of  Africa  is  again  bo- 
coming  of  importance ;  but,  above  all  thmgs, 
^SJV^  ^gyV^'  '^^  countipy  is  strong  enough 
to  conquer,  and  populous  enough  to  colonize; 
conquest  would  nuJce  the  war  popular,  and  colo- 
nization secure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  eventual  triumph  oif  the  English  lan- 
guage over  all  others.  It  would  amuse  you  to 
hear  how  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  England  and 
of  the  spread  of  her  power  I  am  become.  If 
we  had  a  king  as  ambitious  as  Napoleon,  he  could 
not  possibly  find  a  privy  counselor  more  after  his 
own  heart.     Heaven  send  us  another  minister 

. !    How  long  is  the  present  one  toTool  away 

the  resources  of  the  country  ?    If  I  were  si^r- 


stitious,  I  could  believe  that  Providence  meant 
to  destroy  us  because  it  has  infatuated  us. 
"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

In  later  life  my  father  held  very  different  opin- 
ions respecting  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  establishment  of  popery  in  Ireland  to  those 
which  he  expresses  in  the  foregoing  letter.  In- 
creased knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  that 
coimtry,  and  of  its  {»«sent  condition,  dispossessed 
him  altogether  of  the  idea  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  set  up  in  her  full  po^er,  would  be 
the  xMost  effective  mdans  of  civilizing  and  human- 
izing the  people.  He  affirms,  indeed  (CoJlCquies 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^89),  after 
quoting  Bishop  Berkel^'s  admirable  eadiorts^ 
tion  to  the  Rcmiish  priests,  that,  "  had  they  list- 
ened to  it,  and  exerted  themselves  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  with  half  the  zeal  that 
they  display  in  keeping  up  an  inflammatory  ex- 
citement among  them,  the  state  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  very  unlike  what  it  now  is,  and  th^ 
themselves  would  appear  in  a  very  different  light 
before  God  and  man."  "  They  might,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  have  virrought  as  great  a  change  in  Ire- 
land as  the  Jesuits  effected  among  the  tribes  of 
Paraguay  nnd  California ;"  and  this  "  without 
opposition,  without  difficulty,  in  the  strict  line  of 
their  duty,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  sacer- 
dotal functions  *  *  *  to  the 
immediate  advancement  of  their  own  interests, 
and  so  greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  those  ambi- 
tious views  which  the  ministers  of  iht  Romish 
Church  must  ever  entertain,  that  I  know  not  how 
their  claims,  if  supported  by  such  services^  could 
have  been  resisted."  *  ♦  *  "I 
would  not  dissemble  the  merits  of  the  Romish 
clergy,"  he  opntinues,  "  nor  withhold  praise 
from  them  when  it  is  their  due ;  they  attend  sed- 
ulously to  the  poor,  and  administer  relief  and 
consolation  to  them  in  sickness  and  death  with 
exemplary  and  heroic  devotion.  Many  among 
them  undoubtedly  there  are  vriiose  error  is  in 
opinion  only,  and  whose  frame  of  mind  is  truly 
Christian,  and  who,  acooiding  to  the  light  which 
they  possess,  labor  faithfully  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  But  the  condition  of  Ireland  affords  full 
evidence  for  condemning  them  as  a  body.  In 
no  other  country  is  their  influence  so  great,  and 
in  no  other  country  are  so  many  enormities  com- 
mitted."        ♦         #        #        ♦ 

To  Oromnor  C.  Be^ord^  Esq* 

"April  13;  1805. 
"  DsAR  Grosvemoe, 
"  There  is  a  translation  of  SaUust  by  Gordon. 
I  have  never  seen  it,  but,  having  read  his  Taci- 
tus, do  not  think  it  likely  that  any  new  version 
would  surpass  his,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
powers.  It  is  not  likely  that  Longtis  Homo,  or 
any  other  Homp,  would  pay  for  such  a  transla- 
tion, because  the  speculation  is  not  promising, 
every  person  who  wishes  to  read  Sallust  being 
able  to  read  the  original.  *         *         » 

*         *        *      There  are  some  Greek  authors 
which  we  want  in  English,  Diodorus  Sioulus  in 
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paitiocilar ;  bat  why  not  choose  for  yourself^  and 
venture  upon  original  composition  ?  In  my  con- 
science I  do  not  think  any  man  living. has  more 
of  Rabelais  in  his  nature  thap  you  have.  A  gro- 
tesque satire  a  la  Garagtmtua  would  set  all  the 
kingdom  staring,  and  place  you  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  reputation.  ♦         ♦ .      ♦         ♦ 

You  ask  if  I  shall  come  to  town  this  summer  ? 
Certainly  not,  unless  some  very  material  accident 
were,  to  render  it  necessary.  I  do  not  want  to 
go,  I  should  not  like  to  go,  and  I  canH  afford  to 
go—solid  reasons,  Mr.  Bedford,  as  I  take  it,  for 
not  going.  This  is  an  inconvenient  residence 
for  many  reasons,  and  I  shall  move  southward  as 
soon  as  I  Have  the  me^ns,  either  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London  or  Bath.  When  that  may 
tib.  Heaven  knoiirs,  for  I  have  not  yet  found  out 
the  art  of  making  more  money  than  goes  as  fast 
as  it  comes,  in  bread  and  cheese,  which  theee 
ministers  make  dearer  pnd  dearer  every  day,  and 
I  am  one  of  that  cla{» 'which  feels  every  addi- 
tion. However,  I  anv  well  off  as-' it  is,  and"per- 
fectly  contented,  and  ten  times  happier  than  half 
those  boobies  who  walk  into  that  chapel  there 
in  your  neighborhood^  and  when  they'  are  asked 
if  I  shall  give  sixteen  pence  for  tenpenny-worth 
of  salt,  say  yes— for  which  the  devil  scarify  them 
with  wire  whips,  and  then  put  them  in  brine, 
say  I. 

"*  ♦  *  I  shall  endeavor  to  account 
for  the  decline  of  poetry  after  the  age  of  Shaks- 
pearo  and  Spenser,  in  spite  of  the  great  excep- 
tions during  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  trace  the 
effect  produced  by  the  restorers  of  a  better  taste, 
of  whom  Thomson  and  Gilbert  West  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  the  chief,  before  the  Wartons,  with 
this  difference,  that  what  he  did  was  the  effect 
of  his  own  genius  ]  what  they,  by  a  feeling  of 
the  genius  of  ethers.  This  reign  will  rank  very 
high  in  poetical  history.  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
Bums,  are  all  original^  and  all  unequaled  iii  their 
way.  Falconer  is  another  whose  works  will 
last  forever.  *  #         #  #  # 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

2b  C.  W.  W,  Wynn,  Esq.,  M.P, 

-AprU16,1805. 
"  Dkae  Wynn, 
"  Madoc  has  reached  Keswick.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  Soowdon  uniformly  misspelled,  by  what 
unaccountable  blunder  I  know  not.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful, book,  but  I  repent  having  printed  it  in  quar- 
to. By  its  high  price,  one  half  the  edition  is 
condemned  to  be  furniture  in  expensive  libraries, 
and  the  nth  AT  tn  nollect  cnhwAhfl  in  thA  nnhlish. 


never  possibly  have  existed^  It  is  easy  to  qoit 
the  pursuit  of  fortune  for  fame ;  but  haid  I  been 
obliged  to  work  for  the  necessary  comforts  in* 
stead  of  the  superfluities  of  life,  1  must  have  sonk^ 
as  others  have  done  before  me.  Interrupted  just 
when  I  did  not  wish  it,  for  it  is  twilight — just 
light  enough  toksee  that  the  pen  travels  straight 
---and  I  am  tired  with  a  walk  fVom  Grasmere, 
and  was  in  a  mood  for  letter-^writing-r-but  hero 
is  a  gentleman  from  Malta  with  letters  from 
Coleridge.     God  bless  youl  R.  S." 

To  C.  W,  W,  W>m,  Exq.,  If.P. 

Jane  S5^  IfiOS. 
"DearWyhh, 
"Madoc  is  doing  well :  rather  nftore  tiian  hal£ 
the  edition  is  scdd,  which  is  much  for  so  heavy  a 
volume.  The  sale,  of  course,  will  flag  now,  till 
the  world  shall  have  settled  what  they  please  to 
think  of  the  poen) ;  and  if  the  reviews  &vor  it, 
the  remainder  will  be  in  a  fair  way.*  In  fact, 
books  are  now  so  dear  that  they  are  becoming 
rather  articles  of  fashionable  furniture  thaa  any 
thing  else ;  they  who  buy  them  do  not  read  them, 
and  they  who  read  them  do  not  buy  them.  I  have 
seen  a  Wiltshire  clothier,  who  gives  his  bookBol- 
ler  no  other  instructions  than  the  dimensions  of 
his  shelves ;  and  have  just  heard  of  a  Liverpool 
merchant  who  is  fitting  up  a  library,  and  has 
told  his  bibliopole  to  send  him  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Pope,  and  if  any  of  those  feilowB 
should  publish  any  thing  new,  to  let  him  have  H 
immediately.  If  Madoc  obtain  any  celebrity, 
its  size  and  cost  will  recommend  it  among  these 
gentry — libibs  cwMwmtrt  naJti- — bom  to  boy 
quartos  and  help  the  revenue.  ♦  *  # 
**«'  «*«#« 

You  were  right  in  your  suspicious  dislike  of , the 
introductory  lines.  The  Hit  ego  is  thought  ar- 
rogant, as  my  self-accusing  preface  would  have 
been  thought  mock  modesty.  For  this  I  care 
little :  it  is  saying  no  more,  in  fact,  than  if  I  had 
said  author  of  to  and  $o  in  the  title-page ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  amiss  that  critics  who  will 
find  fault  with  something,  should  have  these 
straws  to  catch  at.  I  learn  from  Sharpe  very 
favorable  reports  of  its  general  eflect,  which  is, 
he  says,  far  greater  than  I  could  have  supposed. 
"  *  ♦  *  This  London  Institution 
is  likely  to  supply  the  place  of  an  academy. 
Sharpe  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  enlistment, 
and  perhaps,  remotely,  I  may  hftve  had  some- 
thing, having  conversed  last  year  with  him  upon 
the  necessity  of  some  association  for  publishing 

siioh  eictAnaivA  nfttimml  wArka  as  WmlrMllAnt  ^11 
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Coleridge  to  leotnre  o^  Belles-Lettres.  Some 
such  application  will  perhaps  be  made  to  me 
one  daj  or  other ;  indeed,  a  hint  to  that  efiect 
was  giTon  me  iVom  the  Ro3ral  Institation  last 
jear.  My  mind  is  made  up  to  reject  anj  such 
invitations,  because  1  have  neither  the  acquire- 
ments nor  the  wish  to  be  -a  pnblio  orator.        ^ 

^*  Your  letter  has  got  the  start  of  mine.  I  be- 
lieve I  told  joa  that  both  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land had  left  invitations  for  me  with  my  nnde  to 
Holland  House,  and  that  he  had  oflfered  me  the 
use  of  his  Spanish  collection.  Did  Fox  mention 
to  yoa  that  I  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  Madoo  ? 
1  did  so  became  Sharpe  desired  me  to  do  so, 
who  knows  Fox ;  and  I  prefaced  it  with  a  note, 
as  short  as  coold  be,  and  as  respeotfol  as  ought 
to  be.  I  am  much  gratified  by  what  yon  tell 
me  of  the  poem's  reception :  there  was  a  strong 
and  long  fit  of  dejection  upon  me  about  the  time 
of  its  coming  out.  I  suspected  a  want  of  in« 
terest  in  the  first  part,  and  a  want  every  where 
of  such  ornament  as  the  public  have  been  taught 
to  admire.  And  still  I  can  not  help  feeling  that 
the  poem  looks  like  the  work  of  an  older  man — 
that  all  its  lights  are  evening  sunshine.  This 
would  be  ondoous  if  it  did  not  proceed  firom  the 
nature  df  the  story,  and  the  key  in  which  it  is 
pitched,  which  was  done  many  years  since,  be- 
fore Thalaba  was  written  or  thought  of.  *       * 

*' God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"July  5^  1805. 

"DEAaWYNN, 

"  Fox  has  written  me  a  very  civil  letter  of 
thanks;  saying,  however,  that  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  read  the  poem,  so  his  praise  can  of 
course  only  have  been  of  detached  parts. 

^'They  tell  me  the  duty  upon  foreign  works 
is  not  worth  collecting,  and  that  it  might  be  re- 
pealed if  any  member  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  take  up  the  matter.  K  this  be  the  case,  I 
pray  you  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  your 
petitioner ;  there  is  now  a  roomful  of  books  ly- 
ing for  me  at  Lisbon,  all  of  use  to  me,  and  yet 
literally  and  truly  such,  the  major  part,  that, 
were  they  to  be  sold  in  England,  they  would 
not  yield  the  expense  of  the  duty.  I  can  not 
smuggle  them  all  in,  to  my  sorrow,  being  obliged 
to  get  over  only  a  box  at  a  time,  of  such  a  smug- 
gleable  size  that  a  man  can  easily  carry  it,  and 
thia  I  can  not  do  at  London,  where  I  wish  to  have 
them.  What  my  uncle  has  sent  over,  and  fairly 
paid  for,  has  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds  freight 
and  doty — the  freight  far  the  smaller  part.  Now, 
if  this. barbarous  tax  can  be  repealed,  whoever 
eflects  its  repeal  certainly  deserves  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  benelaotor  to  literature,  and  it  may  also  be 
taken  into  the  account  that  you  virould  save  me 
from  the  sin  of  smuggling,  which  else,  assured- 
ly, I  have  not  virtue  enough  to  resist.  Serious- 
ly, if  the  tiling  oould  be  done,  it  would  be  some 
pride  to  me,  as  well  as  some  profit,  that  you 
ahoold  be  the  man  to  do  it.  *        *        * 

*  *  I  have  just  received  a  good  and  valua- 
ble book  from  Lisbon,  the  Barbarorum  Leges 


AntiqusB,  well  and  Jaborionsly  edited  by  a  monk 
at  Venice,  in  five  folios,  the  last  publbhed  in 
1792.  An  excellent  work  it  appears  to  me, 
upon  the  slight  inspection  I  have  yet  given  it- 
one  that  by  its  painful  and  patient  labor  reminds 
one  of  old  times ;  such  a  book  as  monasteries  do 
sometimes  produce,  but  universities  never.  My 
books  here  are  few  bat  weighty,  and  every  day 
I  meet  with  something  or  oth^  so  interesting  to 
me,  that  a  wish  arises  for  some  friend  to  £rop 
in,  to  whom  and  with  whom  I  could  talk  over 
the  facts  which  have  appeared,  and  the  specula- 
tions growing  out  of  them.  What  profit  the 
History  may  ultimately  produce,  Heaven  knows ; 
but  I  would  not,  for  any  thing  that  rank  or  for- 
tune oould  give,  forego  the  pleasure  of  the  pur- 
suit. 

"The  stoiy  of  Pelayo,  the  restorer  of  the  " 
Gothic  or  founder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  my  thoughts  as  good  for  a 
poem.  I  would  rather  it  were  a  Portuguese 
than  a  Spanish  story ;  that,  however,  can  not  be 
helped.  The  historical  facts  are  few  and  striking 
— just  what  they  should  be ;  and  I  oould  fitly 
give  to  the  main  character  the  strong  feelings 
and  passions  which  give  life  and  soul  to  poetry, 
and  in  which  ^  I  feet  that  Madbo  is  deficient. 
There  is  yet  half  an  hour's  daylight,  enough  to 
show  you  w^t  my  ideas  are  upon  the  subject,* 
in  their  crude  state.  Pelayo  revolted  because 
his  sister  "^as  made  by  force  the  concubine  of  a 
Moorish  governor,  or  by  consent ;  and  because 
his  own  life  was  attempted  by  that  governor,  in 
fear  of  his  resentment,  he  retreated  to  the  mount- 
ains, where  a  cavern  was  his  strong-hold ;  and 
from  that  cavern  miraculously  defeated  an  army 
of  unbelievers :  the  end  is,  that  he  won  the  city 
or  castie  of  Gijon,  and  was  chosen  king.  There 
are  for  characters,  Pelayo  himself;  the  young 
Alphonso,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne ;  Orpas,  the  renegade  arch- 
bishop, killed  in  the  battie  of  the  Cave ;  Count 
Julian;  his  daughter  Florinda,  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  the  evil,  who  killed  herself  ia  oonsox 
quence ;  and,  lastiy,  King  Rodrigo  himself,  who 
certainly  escaped  from'  the  battle,  and  lived  as  a 
hermit  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  If  I  ven- 
ture upon  maohinery,  of  all  subjects  here  is  the 
most  tempting  One.  What  a  scene  would  the 
famous  Cave  of  Toledo  furnish,  and  what  might 
not  be  done  with  the  ruined  monasteries,  with 
the  relics  and  images  which  the  fugitives  were 
hiding  in  the  vnx)ds  and  mountains  I  I  forgot  to 
mention  among  the  historical  characters  the  wife 
of  Rodrigoi,  who  married  one  of  the .  Moorish 
governors.  Monks  and  nuns  (the  latter  not  yet 
cloistered  in  communities),  persecuted  Arians, 
and  Jews,  and  slaves,  would  furnish  fictitious 
and  mcidental  characters  in  abundance.  Ton 
see  the  raw  materials :  if  English  history  could 
supply  me  as  good  a  subject,  it  would  on  every 
account  be  better ;  but  I  can  find  none.  That 
of  Edniuiid  Ironside  is  the  best,  which  William 
Taylor  threw  out  to  me  as  a  lure  in  the  Annual 
Review ;  but  when  an  historical  story  is  tidcea, 
I  the  issue  ought  to  be  of  permanent  importanoe. 
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"  I  have  never  thought  90  long  at  one  time 
about  Pelayo  as  while  Uius  talking  to  jou  about 
him  -,  but  Madoo  does  not  folly  satisfy  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  produce  somMhing  better^— eome- 
.  thing  pitched  in  a  higher  key.  A  SpoaSsh  sub- 
ject has  one  advantage,  that  it  will  ooet  me  no 
additional  labor  of  research ;  «nly,  indeed,  were 
I  to  choose  Pelayo,  I  would  see  his  cave,  which 
is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  has  a  stream  gliding 
from  it,  and  must  be  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
Spain.  '  God  Uess  yoal  R.  S." 

The  following  letter  requires  some  explana^ 
tion.  The  Butler,  and  his  man  WiUiam,  to  whom 
allusion  will  from  this  time  occasionally  be  found 
in  the  letters  to  Mr.  Bedford,  were  mythological 
personages,  the  grotesque  creation  of  his  fertile 
imagination.  The  idea,  which  vras  a  standing 
jest  among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  origfaiator, 
was  of  a  hero  possessing  the  most  extraordinary 
powers— with  something  like  the  combined  qual- 
ities of  MerUn,  €kiragantua,  and  Kehama,  to  be 
biographized  in  a  style  compounded  of  those  of 
Rf^lais,  Swift,  Sterne,  a|id  Baron  Munchausen. 

Mr.  Bedford,  however,  wis  not  to  be  induced 
by  all  his  friend's  entreaties  to  immortalize  the 
Butler,  and  no  relic  of  him  consequently  remains, 
except  the  occasional  allusions  in  these  letters, 
which,  although  they  can  afford  amusement  to 
but  few  persons,  are  inserted  here  as  showing 
the  extreme  elasticity  of  my  lather's  mind,  which 
delighted  to  recreate  itself  in  pure  unmitigated 
nonsense-'-tt  property  shared  in  common  with 
many  wise  men. 

3b  Qrotvifwr  C.  Bedford^  E$q. 

"Greta Han,  Jaly«»  1805. 

BfstUr  denotes  the  sensual  principle,  which  is 
subject  or  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  part  of  | 
the  internal  man;  because  avery  thing  which | 
serves  for  drinking  or  which  is  drunk  (as  wine, , 
milk,  water)  hath  relation  to  truth,  which  is  of 
the  intdlectual  part,  thus  it  hath  relation  to  the 
intellectual  part  -,  and  whereas  the  external  sens- 
val  principle,  or  that  of  ^e  body,  is  what  sub- 
ministers,  therefore  by  Butler  is  signified  that 
snbministering  sensual  principle,  or  that  which 
snbministers  of  things  sensual. 

'*  Read  that  paragraph  again,  Grosvenor. 
BoqH  you  understand  it  ?  Retul  it  a  diird  time. 
Try  it  backward. 

*^  See  if  you  can  make  any  thing  of  it  diagon- 
ally.    Turn  it  upside  down. 

"  Philosq>hers  have  discovered  that  you  may 
turn  a  polypus  inside  out,  and  it  will  live  just  as 
well  one  way  as  the  other.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Nature  ever  intended  any  of  its  crea^ 
tores  to  be  thus  inverted,  but  so  the  thing  hap- 
petii.  As  you  can  make  nothing  of  this  Butler 
any  other  way,  follow  the  hint,  and  turn  the  para- 
graph inside  out.     That's  a  pooozle. 

"  Now,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  in  plain 
English.  It  is  Swedenborgiaaism,  and  I  have 
copied  the  passage  verbatim  from  a  Swedenbor- 
gian  dicticmary.    Allow,  at  least,  that  it  would 


make  an  excellent  chapter  in  your  book,  if  ikon 
hadst  enough  grace  in  thee  ever  to  let  such  a  book 
come  forth.  Nonsense,  sublime  nonsense,  is  what 
this  book  ought  to  be ;  such  nonsense  as  require* 
more  wit,  more  sense,  Bioce  reading,  more  knpwU 
edge,  more  learning,  than  gfo  to  the  compositioa 
of  half  the  wise  ones  in  the  world.  I  do  beseech 
yo«,  do  not  lightly  or  indolently  abandon  the  idea ; 
for,  if  you  will  but  Butlerize  in  diynleoimo,  if  yoa 
fail  of  making  such  a  reputation  as  you  wmild 
wish,  then  will  I  pledge  myself  to  give  one  of  m  j 
ears  to  you,  which  you  may,  by  the  hands  of 
Hdny,  present  to  tlMS  British  Museum.  The 
book  ot^^t  only  to  have  glimpses  of  meaning  in 
it,  that  those  viHbo  catch  them  may  impute  mean- 
ing to  all  the  rest  by  virtue  of  fakh. 

"  God  bleei  youl  I  wish  you  could  come  to 
the  lakes,  that  we  might  talk  nonsense  and  eat 
gooseberry  pie  together,  for  which  I  am  as  (a^ 
moos  as  ever.  R.  S." 

Madoc  having  now  been  published  some 
months,  the  opinions  of  his  various  friends  be- 
gan to  reach  him.  That  pf  Mr.  Rickman  was  a 
somewhat  unfavorable,  qpe,  and,  as  may  be  well 
supposed,  he  had  no  ialse  delicacy  in  expressing 
it,  my  father  being  well  used  to  dliis  sort  of  mas- 
culine freedom,  ready  to  use  it  himself  to  oth- 
ers, and  wholly  incapable  of  taking  any  umbrage 
at  it  himself.  His  defense  -of  his  poetical  <^- 
spring  will  be  the  better  understood  by  the  quo- 
tation here  of  his  friend's  remarks  :  *'  About  Ma- 
doc I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  world  ad- 
mires it  and  buys  it,  though  in  reading  it,  I  con- 
fess I  can  not  discover  that  it  is  in  any  degree  so 
good  as  your  two  former  poems,  vrhich  I  have 
read  lately  by  way  of  comparison.  The  result 
has  been,  that  I  like  them  die  more,  and  Madoc 
the  less.  The  Virgilian  preface,  very  oddly  (as 
I  think),  sets  forth  the  planting  of  Christianity  in 
America.  It  is  the  license  of  poetry  to  vary  cir- 
cumstances and  to  invent  incidents,  but,  surely, 
not  to  predicate  a  result  notoriously  false.  Thus 
Virgil  embellishes  the  origin  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  but  he  does  not  tell  you  that  Judaism  was 
established  in  it,  or  that  in  his  own  time  repub- 
lican Rome  remained  unfettered  by  emperors. 
Historically  speaking,  the  Spaniards  introduced 
Christianity  into  America.  Besides  this,  I  much 
dislike  the  sort  of  nameless  division  you  have 
adopted,  and  the  want  of ''numbering  the  lines. 
How  is  the  poem  to  bo  referred  to?  Neither  do 
I  like  the  metaphysical  kind  of  preachings  pro- 
duced by  your  Welshman  for  the  instruction  of 
savages.  *  *  *  I  am  very  glad  the 
public  admire  Madoc  so  much  more  than  I  do, 
and  also  that  many  persons  knowing  so  much 
more  of  poetry  do  so  too.  No  doubt  I  am  wrong, 
but  it  would  not  be  honest  to  conceal  my  error.'** 

To  John  Rickman^  Esq. 

*•  Jnly,  1806. 
"  Dbae  Riczxan, 
"  ♦       ♦       *       Your  objections  to  the  ex- 
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ordhl  lines  are  not  valid.  I  saj  there  of  what 
the  subject  is  to  treat,  not  affirming  that  it  is 
historicaUy  tme.  Just  as  I  might  have  said,  in 
an  introduotiAi  to  Thalaba,  that  he  destroyed  the 
Dom  Daniel,  and  so  pat  an  end  to  all  soroerj. 
The  want  of  numerals  is  a  ikult,  I  confess ;  not 
so  the  namelessness  of  the  divisions;  nor,  indeed, 
are  they  nameless,  for  in  the  notes  they  are  re- 
garded as  uctum$;  and  that  each  has  not  its  spe- 
oifie  name  from  its  sobjeet-matter  affisced  to  it,  is, 
yoa  know,  the  efieot  of  your  own  advice.  How* 
ever,  call  them  sections,  cantos,  canticles,  cha|;K 
ten,  what  you  will,  and  then  consider  in  what 
way  is  this  mode  of  division  ol^iectionaUe. 

'*  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  little  liking  the 
poem ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  more  sorprised  at 
those  who  like  it,  because  what  merit  it  has  is 
ahnost  wholly  of  execution,  vrhkk  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  sulyect  Now  every  body  can 
feel  if  a  story  be  interesting  or  flat,  whereas  there 
are  very  few  who  can  ju^  of  the  worUi  of  the 
language  and  verwification.  I  have  said  to  some- 
body, perhaps  it  was  to  you,  that,  had  this  been 
wHtUn  since  Thalaba  (for,  as  you  know,  the  pkJk 
was  formed,  and  the  key  pitched,  before  Thalaba 
was  begun  or  dreamed  of),  I  should  have  thought 
it  ominous  of  declining  powers,  it  is  in  so  sc^er 
a  tone,  its  coloring  so  autumnal,  its  light  every 
where  that  of  an  evening  sun ,  but  as  only  the 
last  finish  of  language,  tibe  polishing  part,  is  of 
later  labor,  the  £ur  inference  is,  that  instead  of 
the  poet's  imagination  having  grown  weaker,  he 
has  impioved  in  the  meehaiiism  of  his  art  A 
fiur  inference  it  is,  for  I  am  no  self^atterer. 
Heaven  knows.  Having  confessed  thus  mudi,  I 
ooght  to  add,  that  the  poem  is  better  than  you 
think  it.  *  *  *  Compare  it  with  the 
Odyssey,  not  the  Diad ;  with  King  John  or  Cori- 
cdanns,  net  Macbeth  or  the  Tempest.  Thestoiy 
wants  unity,  and  has,  perhaps,  too  Greek,  too 
stoical  a  want  of  passion ;  but,  as  for  as  I  can 
•ae,  with  the  same  eyes  wherewith  I  read  Ho- 
mer, and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,*  it  is  a  good 
poem,  and  rni^  Hve.  Tou  will  like  it  better  if 
ever  yoo  read  it  again.    •        #         «        *" 

7h  Johm  May,  E§q. 

<*&Mwick.  Aagwt^  leOB. 
"My  DEAaFaiEND, 
"  I  am  much  gratified  with  your  praises  of 
Madoo,  and  disp^ed  to  acquiesce  in  some  of 


*  I  maj  here,  not  inappropriately,  quote  Sir  Walter 
Scotf  •  opinion  of  Madoc,  m  corroborating  what  my  fa- 
Aer  hfansdfliere  bUowb,  that  the  execution  la  better  than 
tte  soh^aet,  and  also  that  the  poem  wiH  well  bear  one  of 
the  aurest  teats  of  merit  of  all  Unda-nm  intimate  knowl- 
edoe '.  **AbI  don't  much  admire  compUmenta,  you  may 
braere  me  aincere  when  I  tell  you  tiiat  I  have  read  Ufa. 
doe  tivee  timea  ainoe  my  firrt  ounonr  penual,  and  raeh 
time  with  an  increased  admiration  of  ^e  poetry.  But  a 
poem,  whoee  merits  are  of  that  hiriier  tone,  does  not  im- 
mediately take  with  the  pnbUo  at  large.  It  ia  eren  poa- 
aible  that  during  your  own  life— end  may  it  be  as  long  as 
every  real  lorer  of  literature  can  wIsh—you  must  be  con- 
tented widi  the  applause  of  the  few  whom  nature  has 
allied  with  the  rare  taste  far  discriminatiog  in  poetiy; 
bat  the  mere  rmden  of  vent  must  one  day  come  in.  and 
Hmri  If  adoc  wQl  assume  hii  real  place  at  me  feet  of  Ifil* 
tea.  Now  this  opinion  of  mine  was  not  tiiat  (to  apeak 
frankhr)  which  I  formed  on  reading  the  poem  at  first, 
thoo^  I  then  fblt  much  of  its  merit''--fr.  A  (o  it  A,  Oct 


your  censure.  *  *  *  *  It  pleased  me 
that  you  had  selected  for  praise  the  quieter  pas^ 
sages,  those  in  an  under  key,  with  which  the 
feeling  has  the  most,  and  the  fency  the  least  to 
do.««         *«*** 

^*  My  Histoiy  would  go  to  press  this  winter  if 
my  uncle  were  in  England,  ttad  probably  will 
not  till  he  and  I  have  met,  either  in  that  country 
or  in  this.  Believe  me,  it  is  an  act  of  forbear* 
anoe  to  ke^  back  what  has  cost  me  so  many 
hours  of  labor :  the  day  when  I  receive  the  first 
proof  sheet  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  The  work  may  or  may  not  succeed}  it 
may  make  me  comfortably  independent,  or  ob* 
tjun  no  credit  till  I  am  in  a  work!  viiiere  its  credit 
will  be  of  no  efi^;  but  that  it  will  be  a  good, 
book,  and  one  whicb,  sooner  or  later,  shall  jusd* 
fy  me  in  having  chosen  literature  for  my  life  pur- 
suit, I  have  a  sure  and  certain  feith.  If  I  com- 
[daiaed  of  any  thing,  it  would  be  of  the  necessity 
of  vrorking  at  emplojmeats  so  worthless  in  com- 
parison vnth  this  great  subjeet.  However,  the 
reputatioQ  which  I  am  making,  and  which,  thank 
God  1  strengthens  every  year,  will  secure  a  sale 
for  these  volumes  whoever  they  appear.  Ros* 
cue's  Leo  is  on  the  table  ntbjudice.  One  great 
advantage  in  my  subject  is  that  it  ezoites  no  ex- 
pectations :  the  reaifer  will  be  surprised  to  find 
in  me  a  s^^ndor  of  story  which  he  will  be  sur- 
prised not  to  find  in  the  mwerable  pcditios  of  Ital- 
ian princelings. 

"  I  can  not  answer- your  question  concerning 
the  ootemporary  English  histcnrians ;  Bishop  Nich- 
olson will  be  your  best  guide.  Of  English  his- 
tory we  have  little  that  ii  good— I  speak  of  mod- 
em compilers,  being  ignorant,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  monkidi  annalists.  Turner's  Hist,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ought  to  be  upon  your  shelves  * 
*  *  80  nmch  new  information  was  probably 
never  laid  before  the  public  in  any  one  historicat 
publication  ;  Lord  Lyttleton's  Henry  H.  is  a 
learned  and  honest  book.  Having  particulariied 
these  two,  the  *only  foithM  foimd,'  it  may  safely 
be  said,  that  of  all  the  others,  those  which  are 
the  oldest  are  probably  the  best.  What  Milton 
and  Bacon  have  left,  have,  of  course,  peculiar 
and  first-rate  exoellence. 

**  I  beg  of  you  to  thank  young  Walpole  for  his 
book.  *  *  *  I  wish  he  were  to  travel 
any  where  rather  than  in  Greece  ;  there  is  too 
much  haiard  and  too  little  reward ;  nor  do  I  think 
much  can  be  gleaned  after  the  excellent  Chand- 
ler. Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  are  the  coun- 
tries for  an  able  and  inquisitive  traveler.  I  should, 
for  myself^  prefer  a  town  in  Ireland  to  a  town  in 
Greece,  as  productive  of  more  novelty. 

*'  I  should  be  muoh  obliged  if  you  could  bor- 
row for  me  Beausobre's  Histoire  du  Manioheis- 
me,  which,  for  want  of  catalogues,  I  can  not  get 
at  by  any  other  channel.  The  book  is  said  to  ba 
of  sterling  value,  and  the  subject  so  connected 
with  Christian  and  Oriental  superstition,  that  my 
knowledge  of  both  is  very  imperfect  till  I  have 
read  it.  Besides,  I  think  I  have  discovered  that 
one  of  the  great  Oriental  mythologies  was  boiw 
rowed  firom  Christianity — that  of  Budda,  the  F» 
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of  the  Chioefo ;  if  so,  what  becomes  of  tiieir 
ohroDology  ? 

"God  bless  yon  I  R.  S." 

7b  LieuUnant  Soulhtf^  H.M.  8.  Amelia. 

*•  KMwick,  Aagust  28»  1805. 
"  Mt  deae  ^om, 

"I  wrote  to  you  as  soon  as  the  letter,  by  favor 
of  old  N^tnne,  arrived.  As  both  seem  to  have 
taken  the  same  ooorse,  it  will  now  be  desirable 
to  have  others  thrown  over  in  that  track,  and  if 
half  a  dozen  should  in  half  a  oentury  follow  one 
another,  it  would  prove  the  eidstenoe  of  a  cur- 
rent. 

**Our  neiighbor.  General  Peachy,  invited  us 
lately  to  meet  Lord  Somerville  at  dinner.  * 
*        *        From  hence  he  went  into  Scotland, 

and  there  saw ^  who  was  on  the  point  of 

coming  here  to  visit  Wordsworth  and  me.  To 
^—  he  spoke  of  the  relationship  with  us :  he 
aaid  of  me  and  Wordsworth  that,  however  we 
might  have  got  into  good  company,  he  might 
depend  upon  it  we  were  still  Jacobins  at  heart, 
and  that  he  believed  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  having  us  looked  after  in  Somersetshire.  This 
refers  to  a  spy  who  was  sent  down  to  Stowey  to 
look  after  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  the  fel- 
low, after  tr]ring  to  tempt  the  country  people  to 
tell  lies,  could  ooUeot  nothing  more  tluin  that  the 
gentlemen  used  to  walk  a  good  deal  upon  the 
coast,  and  that  they  were  what  they  called  poets. 
He  got  drunk  at  the  inn,  and  told  his  whole  er- 
rand and  history,  but  we  did  not  till  now  know 
who  was  the  main  mover.         *        «         • 

'^tkmtinue,  I  beseech  you,  to  write  yoor  re- 
marks upon  all  jTOu  see  and  all  3F0U  hear,  but  do 
not  trust  them  to  letters,  lest  they  should  be  lost. 
Keep  minutes  of  what  you  write.  Such  letters 
as  your  last  would  make  a  very  interesting  and 
very  valuable  volume.  Little  is  known  here  of 
the  West  Indies,  except  commercially :  the  moral 
and  physical  picture  wduld  have  all  the  eflfect  of 
novelty.  In  particular,  look  to  the  state  of  the 
slaves.  If  you  were  now  in  England,  it  is  very 
possible  that  your  evidence  might  have  consider- 
able weight  before  the  House  of  Lords,  now  that 
the  question  of  abolition  is  again  coming  on. 
Keep  your  eye  upon  every  thing ;  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  {daces  yon  visit,  as  seen  from 
the  ship — your  walks  on  shore— in  short,  make 
-drawings  in  writing.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
say  what  you  see,  if  you  will  but  disregard  how 
you  say  it,  an4  think  of  nothing  but  explaining 
yourself  fully.  Write  me  the  lustory  of  a  plant- 
er's day— >what  are  his  meals — at  what  hours 
— ^what  his  dress — ^what  his  amusemeats— ^what 
the  employments,  pleasures,  education,  &c.,  of 
his  children  and  family.  Collect  any  anecdotes 
oonnected  with  the  French  expeditions — ^with 
the  present  or  the  last  war ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  that  by  merely  amusing  yourself  thos^  you 
may  bring  home  excellent  and  ample  materials, 
to  which  I  wiU  add  a  number  of  curious  historic- 
al facts,  gleaned  from  the  Spanish  historians  and 
travelers. 

"  The  seas  are  clear  for  you  once  more,  and 


I  hope,  by  this  time,  you  have  picked  up  some 
more  prizes.  Tour  cUmate,  too,  is  now  getting 
comfortable :  I  envy  you  as  much  in  winter  as 
you  can  envy  me  in  summer.  *  •  • 
"God  bless  you!" 


2b  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  E$q. 


"1805b 


"Mt  deaeWtnii, 

"  Whenever  the  encouragement  of  literatora 
is  talked  of  again  in  the  House,  I  should  think  a 
motion  for  letting  proof  sheets  pass  as  franks 
woukl  not  be  opposed:  they  can  not  produce 
<£100  a  year  to  the  post-office,  probably  not  half 
the  sum ;  but  it  is  a  tax  of  some  weight  oo  tha 
few  individuals  whom  it  affects,  and  a  good  deal 
of  inconvenience  is  occasioned  to  the  printers  hr 
waiting  for  franks,  while  their  presses  stand  stiH. 
Few  persons  have  greater  facility  for  getting 
franks  than  m3r8elf^  yet  the  proofs  which  oome 
without  them,  and  those  which  are  over-weight 
from  being  damp,  or  which  are  misdated,  do  noc 
cost  me  less  than  30f .  a  year.  The  proo6  of 
Madoc  cost  me  50«. — rather  too  much  oat  of 
five-and-twenty  pounds  profit 

"I  have  by  me  Bishop  Lavington's  Tracts 
concerning  the  Moravians ;  and  as  I  can  in  great 
part  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  his  CathoHc  refer- 
ences, there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect  him  in 
the  others.  At  first  these  tracts  left  upon  my 
mind  the  same  impression  which  has  been  made 
upon  yours ;  nor  have  I  now  any  doubt  that  Zin- 
zendorff  was  altogether  a  designing  man,  and 
that  the  absurdities  and  obscenities  charged  upon 
them  in  their  outset  are  in  the  main  true.  Bat 
it  is  so  in  the  beginning  of  all  sects,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  process  of  fanatktiwn. 
Devotion  borrows  its  huiguage  from  carnal  knre. 
This  is  natural  enough ;  and  the  consequences 
are  natural  enough  also,  when  one  who  is  mora 
knave  than  enthusiast  begins  to  talk  out  of  Solo- 
raon's  Song  to  a  sister  in  the  spirit.  But  this 
sort  of  leaven  soon  purges  off;  the  fermentation 
ceases,  and  the  liquor  first  becomes  fine,  then 
vapid,  and  at  last  you  come  to  the  dregs.  Mora- 
vianism  is  in  its  second  stage ;  its  few  proselytes 
fall  silently  in,  led  by  solitary  thought  and  000- 
viotion,  not  hurried  on  by  contagious  feelings, 
and  the  main  body  of  its  members  have  beea 
born  within  the  pale  of  the  society.  They  do 
not  live  up  to  the  rigor  of  their  institutions  in 
England ;  even  here,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  a  respectable  and  respected  people,  and, 
as  missionaries,  they  are  meritorious  beyond  all 
others.  No  people  but  the  Quakers  understand 
how  to  communicate  Christianity  so  well,  and 
the  Quakers  are  only  beginning,  whereas  the 
Moravians  have  for  half  a  century  been  laboring 
in  the  vineyard.  Krantz's  History  of  what  they 
have  done  in  Greenland  is  a  most  valuable  book ; 
there  is  also  a  History  of  their  American  Mis- 
sions which  I  want  to  get.  Among  the  Hotten- 
tots they  are  doing  much  good.  The  best  ac- 
count of  the  socie^,  as  it  exists  here,  is  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  a  novel  called  Wanley  Pen- 
son.    A  great  deal  concerning  their  early  his- 
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tory  18  to  be  found  in  Wesley's  Joarnab.  He 
vns  at  one  time  closely  connected  with  them, 
bat,  as  there  ooold  not  be  two  popes,  a  separa^ 
tioD  tmhickily  took  place — I  say  nnhiokily,  be- 
eaose  Methodism  is  far  the  worst  system  of  the 
two. 

"  If  yoa  haTB  not  read  Collins's  book  on  Ban- 
try  Bay,  I  recommend  yoa  to  get  it  before  the 
bofltness  oomes  on  in  Parliament.,  It  is  nniqae 
in  its  kind ;  the  minate  history  of  a  colony  daring 
die  first  years  of  difficulty  and  distress-  There 
was  one  man  in  power  there  precisely  fit  for  his 
situation — Governor  King,  and  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  induce  him  to  stay  there,  governor 
lie  ought  to  have  been  for  life,  with  discretionary 
powers.  One  thing  is  plain  respecting  this  colo- 
ny, and  that  is,  that  no  more  convicts  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  establishments  already  made. 
Send  them  to  new  settlements,  and  let  the  old 
ones  purify :  at  present  the  stock  of  vice  is  per- 
petually renewed.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
fresh  convicts  should  be  sent  at  once  to  new 
points  along  the  coast ;  for  new  settlements  must 
necessarily  consume  men,  and  these  are  the  men 
wbo  are  fit  to  be  consumed. 

"  Are  you  right  in  thinking  that  Salhist  has 
the  advantage  in  subject  over  Tacitus  ?  To  me 
it  ^peara  that  the  histories  which  Sallust  relates 
excite  no  good  feeling,  treating  only  of  bad  men 
in  bad  times;  but  that  the  sufi*enngs  of  good  men 
in  evil  days  form  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
proving part  of  human  history.  I  prefer  Tacitus 
to  all  other  historians— infinitely  prefer  him,  be- 
cause no  other  historian  inculcates  so  deep  and 
holy  a  hatred  of  tyranny.  It  is  from  him  that  I 
learned  my  admiration  of  the  Stoics.  God  bless 
you!  R.  S." 

The  autumn  of  this  year  was  varied  by  a  short 
excursion  to  Scotknd,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Peter  Etmsley  (afterward  principal  of 
SC  Alban  Hall,  Oxford).  Edinburgh  was  their 
destination;  and  a  few  days  were  passed  in  a 
Tint  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Ashestiel.  The  fd- 
lowing  letter,  written  during  this  absence  from 
home,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  indeed,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Byron, 
seems  very  desirous  of  proving  the  incompati- 
bility of  genius  with  any  comfortable  habits  or 
domestic  tastes;  dechures  that  immortality  has 
never  thus  been  struggled  for  or  won  ;*  and  ap- 
pears to  think  that  true  poets  must  necessarily 
be  as  untamed  as  Mazeppa's  steed.  But,  never- 
theless, I  am  in  nowise  afraid  that  the  possession 
of  more  amiable  qualities  will  deprive  my  father 
of  his  claim  to  be  remembered  hereafter. 

To  Mr$,  Southey, 

<•  October  H180S. 
'*  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  own  dear  Edith,  not  to 
read  my  letters  aloud  till  you  have  first  of  all  seen 
what  is  written  only  for  yourself.  What  I  have 
BOW  to  say  to  yon  is,  that  having  been  eight  days 
from  home,  wkh  as  little  discomfort,  and  as  lit- 


•  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Bjron,  voL  UL,  p.  1S9. 


tie  reason  for  discomfort  as  a  man  can  reasona- 
bly expect,  I  have  yet  felt  so  Kttle  comfortable, 
so  great  sense  of  solitariness,  and  so  many  home- 
ward yearnings,  that  certainly  I  will  not  go  to 
Lisbon  without  you ;  a  resolution  which,  if  your 
feelings  be  at  all  like  mine,  will  not  displease 
you.  If,  on  mature  considedRlon,  you  think  the 
inconvenience  of  a  voyage  more  than  you  ought 
to  submit  to,  I  must  be  content  to  stay  in  En- 
gland, as  on  my  part  it  certainly  is  not  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  a  year's  happiness ;  for,  though 
not  unhappy  (my  mind  is  too  active  and  too  well 
disciplined  to  yield  to  any  such  criminal  weak* 
ness),  stiU,  without  you,  I  am  not  happy.  But 
for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  and  for  little 
Edi^'s  sake,  I  will  not  consent  to  any  separa- 
tion ;  the  growth  of  a  year's  love  between  her 
and  me,  if  it  please  God  that  she  should  live,  is 
a  thing  too  delightful  in  itself,  and  too  valuable 
in  its  consequences,  both  to  her  and  me,  to  be 
given  up  for  any  light  inconveniences  either  on 
your  part  or  nunc.  An  absence  of  a  year  would 
make  her  effectually  forgot  me.  #  #  # 
But  of  these  things  we  will  talk  at  leisure ;  only, 
dear,  dear  Edith,  we  must  not  part  *  * 
•         *•         ***«* 

Last  night  we  saw  the  young  Roscius  in  Douglas : 
tiiis  was  lucky  and  unexpected.  He  disappoint- 
ed me.  I  could  tell  jrou  precisely  how,  and  how 
he  pleased  me  on  the  other  hand,  but  that  this 
would  take  time,*  and  the  same  sort  of  thought 
as  in  reviewing ;  and  in  letter  writing  I  love  to 
do  nothing  more  than  just  say  what  is  uppermost. 
This  evening  I  meet  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  at 
Thomson'^  rooms.  I  know  not  if  Harry  knows 
him :  he  is  the  person  who  reriewed  Miss  Sew- 
ard, and  is  skillful  in  manuscripts.  Among  the 
books  I  have  bought  is  a  little  work  of  BoccacciO| 
for  which  my  uncle  has  been  looking  many  years 
in  vain,  so  extremely  rare  is  it.  Its  value  here 
was  not  known,  and  it  cost  me  only  three  shill- 
ings, being,  I  conceive,  worth  as  many  guineas. 
I  have  likewise  found  ^e  old  translation  of  Ca- 


The  third  sitting  will  finish  the  letter.  Thomson 
brought  with  him  the  review  of  Madoc  (which 
will  be  published  in  about  ten  da3rs),  sent  to  me 
by  Jeffrey,  who  did  not  like  to  meet  me  till  I 
had  seen  it.  There  was  some  sort  of  gentle- 
man-like decency  in  this,  as  the  review  is  very 
unfair  and  very  uncivil,  though  mixed  up  with 
plenty  of  compliments,  and  calculated  to  serve 
the  book  in  ^e  best  way,  by  calling  attention  to 
it  and  making  it  of  consequence.  Of  course  I 
shall  meet  him  with  perfect  courtesy,  just  giving 
him  to  understand  that  I  have  as  little  respect 
for  his  opinions  as  he  has  fer  mine ;  thank  him' 
for  sending  me  the  sheets,  and  then  turn  to  other 
subjects.  *         «         *         «         Since 

breakfast  we  have  been  walking  to  Calton  Hill 
and  to  the  Castle,  from  which  heights  I  have 
seen  the  city  and  Uie  neighboring  country  to  ad- 


*  In  modier  letter  he., 
ed,  itni  I  DBUft  M7  he  is 
hare  ever  seeB." 


Tboagh  a  little  ^fsappotail* 
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vantage.    I  am  far  more  straok  by  Edinburgh 
itself  than  I  ejqpected,  far  less  by  the  scenery 
aronnd  it.        *         *        ♦         * 
"  Grod  Mess  yoo,  my  ctwn  dear  Edith. 

"R.  S." 

3b  Orotmnor  C.  Bec^ford^  Etq. 

*«Kenrick,MoT.13^18(». 
"  DxAR  Geosvenob, 

"  Here  has  been  as  great  a  gap  in  our  cor- 
respondence as  I  have  seen  in  the  seat  of  my 
brother  Sir  Dominie's  pantaloons,  after  he  has 
'  been  sliding  down  Latrigg.  Sir,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  grive  ycni  a  slide  down  Latrigg  also,  if 
yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  put  it  in  my  power 
to  do  so,  and  then  you  will  understand  the  whole 
merits  of  the  simile. 

"  Will  you  Butleriza,  Mr.  Bedford?  By  the 
core  of  William's  heart,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
hardest  of  all  oaths,  and  therefore  the  most  im- 
possible to  break,  I  will  never  cease  persecuting 
you  with  that  question  and  that  advice  till  you 
actually  set  that  good  ship  afloat,  in  which  you 
are  to  make  as  fiur  a  voyage  to  the  port  of  Fame 
as  ever  Englishman  accomplished.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford, it  appears  to  me  that  Englishmen  accom- 
plish that  said  expedition  better  by  sea  than  by 
land,  and  that,  therefore,  the  metaphor  is  a  good 
one,  and  a  sea-horse  better  than  Pegasus.  Do, 
do  begin ;  and  begin  by  writing  lettejra  to  me, 
which  may  be  your  first  crude  Noughts ;  and  I 
will  unpack  my  memory  of  all  its  out-of-the-way 
oddities,  and  give  them  to  you  for  cargo  and  bal- 
last. 

"  Elmsley  will  have  told  yon  of  our  adven- 
tures in  Scotland,  if  the  non-adventures  of  a  jour- 
ney in  Great  Britain  at  this  age  of  the  world  can 
deserve  that  name.  I  am  returned  with  much 
pleasant  matter  of  remembrance ;  well  pleased 
with  Walter  Scott,  with  Johnny  Armstrong's 
Castle  on  the  Esk,  with  pleasant  Teviotdale, 
wi^  ^e  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow ;  astonished  at 
Edinburgh,  delighted  with  Melrose,  sick  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  and,  above  all  things,-  thankful  that 
I  I  am  an  Englishman  and  not  a  Sicotohmaa.  The 
\/  Edinburgh  Reviewers  I  like  well  as  companions, 
and  think  little  of  as  any  thing  else.  Ehnsley 
has  more  knowledge  and  a  sounder  mind  than 
any  or  all  of  them.  I  oouM  learn  more  from 
him  in  a  day  than  they  could  all  teach  me  in  "a 
year.  Therefore  I  saw  them  to  disadvantage, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  better  company  at  home ;  and, 
in  plain  English,  living  as  I  have  done,  and,  by 
God's  blessing,  still  continue  to  do,  in  habits  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Rickman, 
William  Taylor,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  the 
Scotchmen  did  certainly  appear  to  me  very  pig- 


this  year  I  take  my  leave  forever.  It  is  an  iik 
some  employment,  over  which  I  lose  time,  be- 
cause it  does  not  interest  me.  A  good  exerciaa 
certainly  it  is,  and  such  I  have  found  it ;  but  il 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  positive  immorality  of 
serving  a  literary  apprenticeship  in  censoring 
the  works  of  others  will  hot  be  imputed  whoU j 
to  me.  In  the  winter  of  1797,  when  I  was  onlj 
twenty-three  and  a  half^  I  was  first  applied  to  to 
undertake  the  office  of  a  public  critic  1  Precioas 
criticism  1  And  thus  it  is  that  these  things  are 
done.  I  have  acquired  some  knowledge,  and 
much  practice  in  prose,  at  this  work,  which  I 
can  safely  say  I  have  ever  executed  with  aa 
uiuch  honesty  as  possible  *,  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
do  and  must  regard  it  as  an  immoral  occupation, 
unless  the  reviewer  has  actually  as  much  knowl- 
edge at  least  of  the  given  subject  as  the  author 
upon  whom  he  undertakes  to  ^t  in  judgment. 

"  MThen  will  your  worship  call  upon  me  for  my 
preface  ?  May  I  inlbrm  you  that  PatreB  nostri 
frequently  remind  me  that  we  are  losing  timei 
thereby  hinting  that  loss  of  time  is  loss  of  money. 

**  What  a  death  is  Nelson's  1  It  seems  to  me 
one  pf  the  characteristics  of  the  sublime  that  ita 
whole  force  is  never  perceived  at  once.  The 
more  it  is  contemplated,  the  deeper  is  its  efieot. 
When  this  war  began,  I  began  an  ode,  which 
almost  I  feel  now  disposed  to  complete  ^  take  the 
only  stanza: 

TberawM 
In  tky  proud  triumphs  I  could  take  no  part; 

And  even  tte  tile  of' thy  defest 
In  thoM  xtahamy  dan  Wat  doom'd  to  meet 
Unnatural  welcome  m  an  EngUah  heart: 
For  thxm  wert  leagued  in  an  accursed  caQse, 
O  dear,  dear  Engfindl  md  thy  hoUeat lawa 
Were  trampled  under  foot  by  insolent  power. 
Dear  as  my  own  heart's  blood  wert  thou  to  me; 
B«t  even  tiion  less  deu:  Aaa  Mbeity  I 

I  never  ventured  on  more,  for  fear  lest  what  fol- 
lowed should  fall  flat  in  comparison.  Almost  I 
could  now  venture,  and  try  at  a  funeral  hyma 
for  Nelson. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

2b  LuuUnMU  SaiUJujf. 

*«llov.l5^I80G». 
"  Mt  dear  Tom, 
"  You  will  have  hdard  of  Nelson's  most  glo- 
rious death.  The  feeling  it  occasioned  is  highly 
honorable  to  the  country.  He  leaves  a  name 
above  all  former  admirals,  with,  perhaps,  the 
single  exception  of  Blake,  a  man  who  possessed 
the  same  genius  upon  great  occasions.  We 
ought  to  name  the  two  best  ships  in  the  navy 
from  these  men. 

"  My  trip  to  Edinburgh  was  pleasant.    I  went 

tn  Afuty^mnAtiv  IT.ltnalAV         IVa  otavA^I  tltf.AA  <1a'«r« 


rEoflaBdl  O  my  mollier  isle  I 
I  a  time  when,  woe  the  while  I 
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new  coat  nor  hat  since  the  Edithling  was  born, 
you  may  suppose  I  was  in  want  of  both ;  so  at 
Edinburgh  I  was  to  rig  myself,  and,  moreover, 
lay  in  new  boots  and  pant^oons.  Howbeit,  on 
considering  the  really  respectable  appearance 
which  my  old  ones*  made  for  a  traveler,  and  con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  as  learning  was  better 
than  house  tir  land,  it  certainly  must  be  much 
better  than  fine  clothes,  I  laid  out  all  my  money 
in  books,  and  came  home  to  wear  out  my  old 
wardrobe  in  the  winter.  My  library  has  had 
many  additions  since  you  left  me,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen in  parchment  remain  with  anonymous 
backs  till  you  come  and  bedeck  them. 

"From  your  last  letter,  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  you  may  have  taken  some  steps  to- 
wsurd  getting  to  Europe,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
Aot  absolutely  impossible  that  you  may  yet  reach 
this  place  before  we  quit  it,  and  that  you  may 
make  the  circumnavigation  of  the  lal^  in  my 
company.  I  am  an  experienced  boatman,  and, 
what  is  better,  recline  in  the  boat  sometimes  like 
a  bashaw,  while  the  womien  row  me.  Edith  is 
an  excellent  hand  at  the  oar.  Her  love.  God 
bless  you!  R.  S." 

7b  Cfro$venor  C.  Bedford,  Etq, 

"Dec  6;  1805. 

"  William's  iron-gray  had  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  He  never  required  shoeing ;  for, 
as  the  hoof  is  harder  than  the  flesh,  so,  in  just 
proportiott  to  his  metallic  muscles,  he  had  hoofs 
of  adamant ;  bat,  then,  he  was  hard-mouthed. 
There  was  no  expense  in  feeding  him ;  but  he 
required  scouring,  lest  he  should  grow  rusty. 
Instead  of  spurs,  William  had  a  contrivance  for 
touching  him  with  aquafortis.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  bear  the  rain  hiss  upon  him  as  he  gal- 
loped. *  *  •  The  Butler  wears 
a  ehest  of  drawers — sometimes  a  bureau. 

"  Bedford,  I  wiM  break  off  all  acquaintance 
with  yoa  if  you  do  not  publish  the  Butler.  Who 
would  keep  a  Phosnix  with  a  spaniel's  ear,  a  pig's 
tail,  C— — ^'s  nose,  and  W— 's  wig,  all  nat- 
nrally  belonging  to  him,  in  a  cage  only  for  his 
4ywn  amusement,  when  he  might  show  it  for  five 
shillings  a  piece,  and  be  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  man  who  hatched  it  himself? 

"  *  *  By  the  1st  of  January,  send 
me  the  first  chapter,  being  the  mythology  of  the 
Butler,  or  else— I  will  for  evermore  call  you  rir 
when  I  speak  to  you,  and  Jfr.  Bedford  when  I 
flpeak  of  you ;  and,  moreover,  will  always  pull 
410' my  hat  when  I  meet  you  in  the  streets. 

"  I  perceive  that  the  reviewaU  of  Madoo  have 
in  a  certain  degree  influenced  you,  which  they 
will  not  do  if  you  will  look  at  them  when  they 
are  Uiree  months  old,  or  if  you  recollect  that  a 
review  is  the  opinion  of  one  man  upon  the  work 
y  of  another,  and  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  any 
man  who  reviews  a  poem  of  mine  should  know 
.  quite  as  much  of  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  or 
should  have  thought  quite  so  much  upon  the  na- 
ture of  poetry,  as  I  have  done.  The  Mo^ithly  is 
mere  malice,  and  is  beneath  all  notice ;  but  look 
at  the  Edinburgh,  and  you  wiH  see  thatlJefiiney 


himself  does  not  know  what  he  is  about  He  ^ 
talks  of  Virgil,  and  Pope,  and  Racine  as  what  I 
have  set  up  against.  I  told  him  Pope  was  a 
model  for  satire.  That,  he  said,  was  a  great 
concession.  '  No,'  said  I ;  *  if  his  style  be  a  mod- 
el for  satire,  how  can  it  be  for  serious  narrative?' 
And  he  did  not  attempt  to  hold  up  his  Hom^r  for 
imitation,  but  fairly  and  unequivocally  declared 
he  did  not  like  it.  And  yet  Jeffrey  attacks  me 
for  not  writing  in  Madoc  like  Pope  I  The  pas- 
sages which  he  has  quoted,  for  praise  or  for  cen- 
sure, may  just  as  well  change  places ;  they  are 
culled  capriciously,  not  with  any  sense  of  se- 
lection. The  real  faults  df  Madoc  have  never 
been  pointed  out.  William  Taylor  has  criti- 
cized it  for  the  Annual  Tery  favorably  and  very 
ably :  there  are  remarks  in  his  critiques  to  set 
one  thinking  and  considering ;  but  W.  Taylor  is  a 
man  who  fertilizes  every  subject  he  touches  upon. 

"Don  Manuel-*-how  could  you  not  under- 
stand it  was  a  secret  ?  IX>  you  not  remember 
how  covertly  I  inquired  of  you  the  text  in  Field's 
Bible  ?  *  ♦  The  use  of  secrecy  is 
to  excite  curiosity,  and,  perhaps,  to  pass  through 
the  reviews  under  cover.  Rickman  particularly 
recommended  the  foreign  cast  of  remarks  through 
the  whole  of  the  journey.  Thus  do  doctors  £f- 
fer.  As  for  the  queerities,  let  them  stay :  it  is 
only  they  who  know  me  pretty  nearly  that  know 
what  a  queer  fbh  I  am ;  others  conceive  me  to 
be  a  very  grave  sort  of  person.  Besides,  I  have 
not  the  least  intention  of  keeping  the  thing  con- 
cealed after  the  purpose  of  secrecy  has  answered. 

"  That  wretch  Mack  has  very  likely  spoiled 
my  voyage  to  Lisbon.  If  there  be  not  peace, 
Bonaparte  will  show  himself  master  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  turn  us  out  of  Portugal,  if  only  to 
show  that  he  is  more  powerful  in  that  peninsula 
than  Charlemagne  was.  I  am  afiraid  of  France, 
and  wish  for  single-handed  war  carried  on  stead- 
ily and  systematically.  We  ought  to  have  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  the  Cape ;  if  we  do  not,  Franoe  will. 
But  nothing  good  ever  will  be  done  while  that 
wretched  muodster  is  at  the  head  of  afikirs.       * 

"  Tui  favoris  studiosissimus,  R.  S." 

7b  Lieut,  Southey,  H.M.S.  Amelia. 

*'KMwkk,Deo.7,180S. 
"I>karTom, 
"  I  was  preparing  last  night  to  write  to  you  ; 
but  the  newspaper  came,  and  seeing  therein  that 
a  mail  was  imrived,  I  waited  till  this  evening  for 
a  letter,  and  have  not  been  disappointed.  Thank 
you  for  the  turtle,  and  thank  Heaven  it  has  never 
reached  me.  In  bodily  fear  lest  it  should,  I  wrote 
off  inunediately  to  Wynn,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
in  town,  should  have  given  it  to  any  body  who 
would  have  been  kind  enough  to  have  eased  me 
of  so  inconvenient  a  visitor.  How,  Tom,  tould 
you  think  of  sending  me  a  turtle !  When,  in- 
deed,  I  come  to  be  lord  mayor,  it  may  be  a  suit- 
able present ;  but  now  1  its  carriage  down  would 
not  have  been  less  than  forty  shillings.  Nobody 
would  have  known  how  to  kill  it,  how  to  cut  it 
up,  or  how  to  dress  it ;  there  would  have  been 
nobody  here  to  help  us  eat  it,  nobody  to  whom 
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,we  could  have  given  it.  Whether  Wynn  has 
got  it  I  can  not  tell,  but  moat  likely  it  has  been 
eaten  upon  the  way. 

"  Tour  extracts  are  very  interesting,  but  sev- 
eral have  nuscarried :  the  devil  seems  to  be  post- 
master-general on  that  station.  Go  on  as  you 
have  bej^un,  and  you  will  soon  collect  more,  and 
more  vfduable  materials  than  you  are  aware  of. 
Describe  a  West  Indian  tavern — its  difference 
from  ours.  Go  to  church  one  Sunday,  to  de- 
scribe church  and  congregation.  Inquire  at  ev- 
ery town  if  there  be  any  schools  there— «ny  Dis- 
senters ;  how  the  Methodists  get  on  ;  collect 
some  Jamaica  newspapers — end,  if  you  can,  the 
Magazine  which  is  printed  there.  Your  Torto- 
la  letter  is  a  very  delightful  one.  Put  down  all 
the  stories  yon  hear.  When  you  go  ashore,  take 
notice  of  the  insects  that  you  see,  the  birds,  &o. — 
all  make  parts  of  the  picture.  Lose  nothmg  that 
a  Creole,  or  any  man  acquainted  with  the  blands, 
tells  you  concerning  them.  Send  me  all  the  sto- 
ries about  Pompey — he  must  be  a  curious  char- 
acter :  ask  him  his  history.  What  sort  of  church- 
yards have  they  ?  any  epitaphs  ?  Where  do  they 
bury  the  negroes  ?  Is  there  any  funeral  service 
for  them? 

'^  Tou  talk  of  invasion :  depend  upon  it,  it 
never  will  and  never  can  be  attempted  while  our 
fleet  is  what  it  is ;  and  poor  Nelson  has  left  its 
name  higher  than  ever.  What  a  blaze  of  glory 
has  he  departed  in  1  The  Spaniards,  you  will 
see,  behaved  most  honorably  to  the  men  who 
were  wrecked,  and  who  fell'into  their  hands — 
and  about  our  wounded,  and  the  French  very  ill. 
Continental  politics  are  too  much  in  the  dark  for 
me  to  say  Imy  thing.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Prussia  will  take  part  against  France,  though 
highly  probable,  and  now  highly  politic.  If  she 
should,  I  think  Bonaparte's  victories  may  prove 
his  destruction. 

"  No  further  news  of  the  sale  of  Madoc.  The 
reviews  will  probably  hurt  it  for  a  time ;  that  is 
in  their  power,  and  that  is  idl  they  can  do.  Un- 
questionably the  poem  will  stand  and  flourish. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  execution — 
now,  eight  months  after  its  publication,  in  my 
oool  jud^ent.  William  Taylor  has  said  it  is 
I  the  best  English  poem  that  has  left  the  press 
\  since  the  Paradise  Lost }  indeed,  this  is  not  ex- 
Viggerated  praise,  for,  unfortunately,  there  a  no 
competition. 

**  I  want  you  grievously  to  tell  Espriella  sto- 
ries about  the  navy,  and  give  him  a  good  idea 
of  its  present  state,  which,  of  course,  I  can  not 
venture  to  do  except  very  slightly  and  very  cau- 
tiously, fully  aware  of  my  own  incompetence. 
Some  of  your  own  stories  you  vrill  recognize. 
The  book  will  be  very  amusing,  and  promises 
more  profit  than  any  of  my  former  works.  Most 
praise  I  have  had  for  Amadis,  for  the  obvious 


to  see  me  for  it,  as  they  do  for  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Thalaba.  Poor  Thalaba  got  abused  in  every  re- 
view exoept  the  Critical ;  and  yet  there  has  noC 
any  poem  of  the  age  excited  half  the  attention, 
or  won  half  the  admiration  that  that  kind  has.  I 
am  fairly  up  the  hill. 

'^  Little  Edith  looks  at  the  picture  of  the  ships 
in  the  Cyclq;)edia,  and  listens  to  the  story  how 
she  has  an  uncle  who  lives  in  a  ship,  and  loves 
her  dearly,  and  sends  her  a  loss  in  a  letter.  Poor 
Cupid*  has  been  hung  at  last  for  robbing  a  hen- 
roost !  Your  three  half-crown  sticks,  you  see, 
were  bestowed  upon  him  in  vain.  He  is  the  first 
of  all  my  friends  who  ever  came  to  the  gallows, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  Poor  fellow !  I 
was  his  godfather.  Of  Joe  the  last  accounts 
were  good.  Thus  have  I  turned  my  memory  in- 
side out,  to  rummage  out  all  the  news  for  you, 
and  little  enough  it  is.  We  live  here  in  the 
winter  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  all  society  as 
if  we  were  eruising  at  aetu  From  November 
till  June  not  a  soul  do  we  see,  except  perhaps 
Wordsworth  once  or  twice  during  the  time.  Of 
course  it  is  my  working  season,  and  I  get  through 
a  great  deal.   Edith's  love.    God  bless  you,  Tom. 

**R.  S." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

ADYANTAGSS  OP  KKSWICK  AS  A  RXSIDSIICa OPUf 

IONS  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  RELIOIOUS THP 
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MBlfT  AMSLIORATCD ^HOBBBS's  THXORT  OP  A 

STATB  OP  If  ATURX  COMBATED— XB.  COLXBIDai 

^MR.  WORDSWORTH— MR.  DUPPa'sUPB  OP  MI« 

CHABL  ANOBLO— DETAILS  OP  HIM6BLP  AND  HIS 

LITBBART  PURSUITS  AND  OPINIONS POLITIOAL 
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TIONS  TO  MR.  WTNN  ON  THB  BIRTH  OF  A  CHIL» 

^REMARKS  ON  THB   BPPECTS  OP  TIMB BRIS 

TOL    RECOLLECTIONS— BEAUSOBRB's    BISTORT 

OP  MANICHBISM GOBS  TO  NORWICH— THB  AH* 

IfUAL  RBVIBW— JESUITISM  IN  BNOLAND ^BRIBP 

VISIT  TO  LONDON  AND  RETURN— QUAINT  THBO- 
RT  OP  THB  ORIGIN  OP  LANGUAGES— THALABA 

URGES   MB.  BEDFORD  TO  VISIT  HIM  AT  EBS- 

WIOK^-DIRECTIONS  ABOUT  SPECIMENS  OP  EN- 
GLISH POETS ^XEHAMA— DEATH  OP  HIS  UNOLX 

JOHN  SOUTHEY— LINES  UPON  THAT  XVENT-* 
MOUNTAIN    EXCURSIONS— -REVIEWS    OP    UXDOC 

—EPIC    SUBJECTS    BUOGESTED TRANSLATfOH 

OP  PALMEBIN  OP  ENGLAND—PAPERS  CONCERN^ 
ING  SOUTH  AMERICA— MBMOIRS  OP  OOLONBL 
HUTCHINSON. 1 806. 

Mt  father  was  now  a  settled  dweller  among 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland ;  and  although  for 
some  years  he  again  and  again  refers  to  Lisbon 
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remored  his  (amity  abroad,  and  he  was  far  too 
much  attached  to,  and,  indeed,  too  dependent 
apoo,  home  comforts  and  domeetio  relations,  to 
hkyp  nmde  np  his  mind  to  leave  them  even  for 
the  fbrtheranoe  of  his  chief  literary  pursuits. 

A  more  thoroughly  domestic  man,  or  one  more 
simple  in  his  mode  of  living,  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  picture ;  and  the  habits  into  which  he  set- 
tled himself  about  this  time  continued  through 
life,  unbroken  regularity  and  unwearied  industry 
being  their  chief  characteristics.  Habitually  an 
early  riser,  he  never  encroached  upon  the  hours 
of  the  night ;  and  finding  his  highest  pleasure  and 
his  recreation  in  the  very  pursuits  necessary  for 
earning  tus  daily  bread,  be  was,  probably,  more 
continually  employed  than  any  other  writer  of 
his  generatifm.  *'  My  actions,*'  he  writes  about 
this  time  to  a  friend,  "  are  as  regular  as  those 
of  9t.  Dunstan's  quarter-boys.  Three  pages  of 
histDry  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five  in  small 
quarto  printing)  j  then  to  tianscribe  and  copy  for 
Uie  press,  or  to  make  my  selections  and  biogra- 
pliiee,  or  what  else  suits  my  hiunor,  till  dfamer- 
time  {  from  dinner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters, 
•ee  the  newspi^r,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a 
aiesta — for  sleep  agrees  with  me,  and  I  have  a 
good,  substantial  theory  to  prove  that  it  must ; 
Ibr  as  a  man  who  walks  much  requires  to  sit 
down  and  rest  himself^  so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be 
the  part  most  worked,  require  its  repose.  Well, 
after  tea  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  re- 
write, and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to 
any  thing  else  till  supper  ;  and  this  is  my  life— 
whioh,  if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as 
bappy  as  heart  could  wish.  At  least  I  should 
think  so  if  I  had  not  once  been  happier  j  and  I 
do  think  so,  except  when  that  recollection  comes 
upon  me.  And  then,  when  I  cease  to  be  cheer- 
ful, it  is  only  to  become  contemplative — to  feel 
at  times  a  wish  that  I  was  in  that  state  of  ex- 
istence which  passes  not  away ;  and  this  always 
ends  in  a  new  impulse  to  proceed,  that  I  may 
leave  some  durable  monument  and  some  efficient 
good  behind  me." 

The  place  of  abode  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself,  or,  rather,  which  a  variety  of  ciroom- 
Btanoes  had  combined  to  fix  him  in,  was,  in  most 
respeets,  well  suited  to  his  wishes  and  pursuits. 
Surrounded  by  scenery  which  combines  in  a  rare 
degree  both  beauty  anid  grandeur,  the  varied  and 
singularly  striking  views  whioh  he  could  com- 
mand from  the  vrindows  of  his  study  were  of 
themselves  a  recreation  to  the  mind,  as  well  as 
a  feast  to  the  eye,  and  there  was  a  perpetual  in- 
ducement to  exercise  which  drew  him  oftener 
from  his  books  than  any  other  cause  would  have 
done,  though  not  so  often  as  was  advisable  for 
doe  relaxation  both  of  nund  and  body.  Unin- 
terrupted leisure  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
was  absolutely  essential ;  and  that  the  long  win- 
ter of  our  northern  dime,  which  may  be  said 
generally  to  include  half  the  autumnal  and  near- 
ty  all  the  spring  months,  was  well  calculated  to 
affinrd  him.  With  the  swallows  the  tourists  be- 
gan to  come,  and  among  them  many  friends  and 
aoquaintanoes,  and  so  many  strangers  bearing 


letters  of  introduction,  that  his  stores  of  the  lat- 
ter were  being  continually  increased,  and  some- 
times pleasing  and  valuable  additions  made  to 
the  former  «lass.  During  several  years  his 
brother  Henry,  while  a  student  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  spent  his  vacations  at  Keswick,  and 
occasionally  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends 
came  down  for  a  few  weeks.  These  were  his 
golden  days ;  and  on  such  occasions  he  indulged 
himself  in  a  mwe  complete  holiday,  and  extend- 
ed his  rambles  to  those  parts  of  the  mountain 
country  which  were  beyond  the  circle  lying  im- 
mediately within  reach  of  his  ovm  home.  These 
happy  times  left  a  permanent  memory  behind 
them,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  formed 
many  anecdotes  for  his  later  years. 

The  society  thus  obtained,  while  occasionally 
it  was  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  time  (to  whom  time 
was  all  his  wealth),  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
suited  to  his  habits  than  constant  intercourse 
with  the  world  would  have  been,  and  more 
wholesome  than  complete  seclusion.  '*  Lon- 
don," he  writes  at  this  time  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Rickman,  who  was  urging  him  to  make  a  longer 


visit  than  usual,  "  disorders  me  by  over  stimula- 
tion. I  dislike  its  society  more  from  reflection 
than  from  feeling.  Company,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, intoxicates  me.  I  do  -not  often  commit  the 
fault  of  talking  too  much,  but  very  often  say 
what  would  be  better  unsaid,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  People  go 
away  and  repeat  single  sentences,  dropping  all 
that  led  to  them,  and  ail  that  explains  them  j  and 
very  often,  in  my  hearty  hatred  of  assentation,  I 
conmiit  fittults  of  the  opposite  kind.  Now  I  am 
sure  to  find  this  out  myself^  and  to  get  out  of 
humor  with  myself;  what  prudence  I  have  is 
not  ready  on  demand  ]  and  so  it  is  that  the  eo- 
ciety  of  any  except  my  friends,  though  it  may  be 
sweet  in  the  mouth,  is  bitter  in  the  belly." 

As  concerns  his  social  and  political  opinions, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  were  for  many  years 
in  a  transition  state — ^rather  settling  and  sober- 
ing than  changing ;  indeed,  if  fairly  examined, 
they  altered  through  life,  not  so  much  in  the  ob- 
jects he  had  in  view,  as  in  the  means  whereby 
those  objects  were  to  be  gained.  He  had  b^ 
gun  in  early  youth  \rith  those  generous  feelings 
toward  manldnd,  which  made  him  believe  ^- 
most  in  their  perfectibility,  but  these  soon  passed 
away.  "There  was  a  time,"  he  wrote,  six 
years  earlier,  "  when  I  believed  in  the  persuad- 
ibility  of  man,  and  had  the  mania  of  man-mend- 
ing. Experience  has  taught  me  better."  But 
before  experience  ha4  finished  her  lessons,  he 
had  another  stage  to  pass  through;  and  firom 
having  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  he, 
for  a  time,  entertained  far  too  low  a  one.  Many 
of  his  early  letters  are  full  of  the  strongest  mis- 
anthro[»cal  expressions ;  and  in  his  earliest  pub- 
lished praee  work,  the  letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  gives  enbphatic  utterance  to  the 
same  feelings.  "  Man  is  a  beast,"  he  evnlaims, 
"and  an  ugly  beast,  and  Monboddo  libels  the 
orang-outangs  by  suspecting  them  to  be  of  the 
same  family  *,"  but  this,  again,  was  naturally  a 
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transition  state,  and  bis  mature  mind  jodged 
more  justly  and  mnch  more  oharitaUy,  being  re- 
moved alike  from  tbe  Tisionaiy  entbusiasm  of 
bis  yoong  life,  and  tbe  self-oonoentered  apathy 
whiob  socoeeded  it. 

Witb  respect  to  partionlar  qnestions  of  pep- 
tics, it  will  be  seen,  in  tbe  oourse  of  tbis  Tolnrae, 
tbat  on  certain  prominent  si^jeets  bis  feelings 
became  strongly  enlisted  on  tbe  same  side  wbiob 
tbe  Tory  politicians  adrooated,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  tbose  wbo  professed  to  be  tbe  leaders 
of  Liberal  opinions ;  agreement  on  some  points 
elicited  agreement  on  otbers,  and,, in  like  man- 
ner, disagreement  naturally  bad  for  its  fruits 
dislike  and  complete  estrangement. 

His  religious  Views,  also,  during  middle  life, 
were  settling  down  into  a  more  definite  shape, 
and  were  drawing  year  after  year  nearer  to  a 
oonformi^  wiUi  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Cburcb  of 
England.  However  vague  and  unseeded  bis 
thoughts  on  such  subjects  were  in  early  youth, 
be  bad  never  doubted  the  great  truths  of  Reve- 
lation ;  and  how  rarely  tbis  was  tbe  case  at  tbsct 
period,  especially  among  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
at  least  of  that  stirring  democretio  school  into 
whose  society  he  bad  been  thrown,  tbe  memo- 
ries of  many  of  the  passing  generation  will  bear 
testimony.  *<  I  knew  no  one  wbo  believed,"  is 
the  startling  expression  of  one  of  my  father's  co- 
temporaries,  himself  a  man  of  inteOeot  and  well- 
stored  mind,  when  speaking  of  his  own  passage 
through  that ''  VaUey  of  tbe  Sbadow  of  Death," 
and  referring  to  the  friends  of  bis  own  age  and 
standing }  and  be  goes  on  to  say  tbat  be  took  up 
the  study  of  tbe  grounds  and  evidenoes  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  full  expectation  that  he  should 
find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  refuting  to  bis  own 
satisfaction  what  so  many  others  considered  as 
hardly  worthy  tbe  serious  consideration  of  rea- 
sonable men.  Many  of  tbose  persons  vriiose 
mental  and  social  qualifications  my  lather  most 
admired  were  at  best  but  unsettled  in  their  &ith ; 
and  though,  almost  without  exception  in  later 
life,  they  sought  and  found  tbe  only  sure  resting- 
place  for  their  hopes  and  fears,  stfll  tbe  frequent 
intercourse  witb  such  men  was  an  ordeal  not  to 
be  passed  through  without  difficulty  or  without 
danger.  But  be  was  blessed  with  a  pure  and 
truthful  heart,  strong  in  the  rejection  of  evil  prin- 
ciples ;  and  this,  through  God's  mercy,  vras  con- 
firmed by  his  solitary,  laborious,  and  dutiful  life, 
imited  as  it  was  with  the  constant  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  at  a  rather  later  period,  by 
an  acquamtance  with  tbe  works  of  most  of  the 
great  English  theologians. 

The  rcMider  has  seen  from  my  ((Bither*s  letters 
the  reoention  which  Madoc  bad  hitherto  met 


Wyndham  told  Wynn  that  from  what  he  bad 
seen  of  tbe  ^abumve  reviews,  be  was  inclined  to 
like  the  poem  exceedingly,  and  from  those  speci- 
mens speaks  of  it  in  high  terms:  tbis  would 
make  Godwin's  nose  three  tunes  as  horrid  as 
ever  we  thought  it." 

To  this  my  father  replies : 

To  Qtoivenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

« Jn.  1,  UOt. 
"  Dbae  GaosvsifOB, 

*'  You  use  Godwin's  name  as  if  be  had  mali- 
ciously reviev^  Madoc,  which  I  do  not  by  any 
means  suspect  or  believe,  though  be  has  sJl  the 
ill  will  in  the  world  to  make  me  feel  his  power. 
The  Monthly  viras  rather  more  dull  than  he  would 
have  made  it.  I  should  well  like  to  know  who 
tbe  writer  is ;  for,  by  tbe  Living  Jingo— a  deity 
whom  D.  Manuel*  ooaoeives  to  have  been  wor- 
shiped by  the  Celts— I  would  contrive  to  gtvt 
him  a  most  righteous  dapper-clawing  in  re- 
turn. 

'*  Thalaba  is  fimlty  in  its  language.  Madoe 
is  not.  I  am  become  what  they  cidl  a  Puritan 
in  Portugal  with  respeet  to  language,  and  I  dart 
assMt  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  iUa* 
gttimate  English  in  the  whole  poem.  The  fiuilli 
are  in  tbe  management  of  tbe  stoij  and  the  cob* 
elusion,  where  the  interest  is  injn<hoioosly  trans- 
ferred frcm  Madoc  to  Yuhidtbiton;  it  is  also  an- 
other fault  to  have  rendered  aeeidtfUs  subeervient 
to  tbe  catastrophe.  Tou  wiU  see  tbis  very  ao- 
curatety  stated  in  tbe  Annual  Review :  the  re* 
marie  is  new,  and  of  exceeding  great  value.  I 
acknowledge  no  fault  in  the  execution  of  any 
magnitude,  except  the  struggle  of  the  women 
with  Amahdita,  wfaioh  is  all  cbimsily  done,  and 
must  be  rewritten.  Those  faults  which  are  in- 
herent in  and  inseparable  from  tbe  story,  as  they 
could  not  be  helped,  so  are  they  to  be  oonsidered 
as  defects  or  wanU  rather  tban  faults.  I  mean 
the  division  of  the  poem  into  two  separate  sto- 
ries and  scenes,  and  tbe  inferior  interest  of  the 
voyage,  though  a  thing  of  such  consequenoe. 
But  as  for  uawarrantab^  liberties  of  language — 
there  is  not  a  solitary  sin  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  9000  Hues.  Let  me  be  understood:  I 
call  it  an  unvrarrantable  liberty  to  use  a  verb 
d^MNient,  for  instance,  actively,  or  to  form  any 
oompound  contrary  to  tbe  strict  analogy  of  the 
language— sQoh  as  tamtleM  in  Thalaba,  ^>plied 
to  the  tigress.  I  do  not  recdlisot  any  eohiage 
in  Madoo  except  the  word  dtiddef  and  that 
sooh  a  vford  exists  I  have  no  doubt,  though  I 
can  not  lay  my  finger  upon  an  authority,  Cmt  de- 
pend upon  it  the  Jews  have  been  called  so  a 
thousand  times.     That  word  is  unobjeotionabla. 
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'Written  and  corrected,  time  after  tune,  that  I 
will  pledge  myself,  if  yon  ask  me  in  any  in- 
stance why  one  word  stands  in  the  place  of  tm- 
other  whidi  yon,  perhaps,  may  think  the  better 
one,  to  give  yon  a  reason  (most  probably,  m^ 
phomet  gratia)^  wluch  will  convince  yon  that  I 
faftd  previonsly  weighed  both  in  the  balance.  Sur, 
the  language  and  versification  of  that  poem  are 
as  foil  of  profound  mysteries  as  the  Butler ;  and 
he,  I  take  it,  was  as  fhll  of  profondity  as  the 
great  deep  itself. 

'^  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  understood 
the  main  merit  of  the  poem  so  nearly  as  I  wish- 
ed it  to  be  understood  as  yourself:  the  true  and 
intrinsic  greatness  of  Madoc,  the  real  talents  of 
bis  enemies,  and  (which  I  consider  as  the  main 
work  of  skill)  the  feeling  of  respect  for  them — 
of  love  even  for  the  individuals,  yet  with  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  natiotuU  cruelties  that  perfectly 
reooncUe  you  to  their  dreadfol  overthrow.  Tou 
have  very  well  expressed  this. 

«*        *         #        *        «*        « 

r  have  written  this  at  two  days— many  sittings 
-*-ander  the  influence  of  influenza  and  antimony. 
I  am  mending,  but  very  weak,  and  sufficiently 
uncomfortable.  R.  S. 

"  Jan.  1.    Multoe  et  felices.'* 

3b  Lieut.  Soulkey,  S.M.S.  Jmelia, 

**  Jan.  1, 1806.    (Many  happy  retoma^ 

"MriwAaToM, 

"  Don't  be  cast  down,  Tom :  were  I  to  make 
laws,  no  man  should  be  made  master  and  com- 
mander till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Made 
yoa  will  be  at  last,  and  will  get  on  at  last  as 
high  as  your  hewrt  can  wish :  never  doubt  that, 
as  I  never  doubt  it. 

'^  Don't  send  me  another  turtle  till  I  am  lord 
mayor,  and  then  I  shall  be  muoh  obliged  to  you 
lor  one ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  till  then. 
I  consigned  over  all  my  right  and  title  in  the 
greea  &t  to  Wynn,  by  a  formal  power  sent  to 
CoQtts  the  banker,  who  was  to  look  out  for  him ; 
hot  of  his  arrival  not  a  word  yet — ten  to  one 
Qt  he  is  digested.  When  you  are  coming  home, 
if  you  could  hring  a  cargo  of  dried  tamarinds,  I 
afaoold  like  them,  because  they  are  very  seldom 
to  he  got  in  England :  I  never  saw  them  but 
Ottoe.  Dried,  mark  you,  in  the  husk — not  pre- 
served. The  acid  is  exceedingly  delightfol. 
Now  remember,  the  words  are  wken  yow  are 
eommg  home,  and  trmg :  do  not  attempt  to  send 
them,  or  there  vriH  be  trouble,  vexation,  unneces- 
sary expense,  and,  most  likely,  the  loss  of  the 
tiling  itself. 

"  My  daughter  never  sees  a  picture  of  ship  or 
boat  but  she  talks  of  her  uncle  in  the  ship,  and 
as  regularly  receives  the  kiss  which  he  sent  in 
the  letter.  Tou  will  be  very  fond  of  her  if  she 
goes  on  as  well  when  you  eome  home  as  she  does 
at  present.  Harry  is  hard  at  work  for  the  last  sea- 
son at  Edinburgh,  preparing  to  pass  muster  and 
"be  be-doctored  in  July.  Most  likely  he  will  go 
to  Lisbon  with  me  in  the  autumn — at  least  I 
know  not  how  he  oan  be  better  employed  for  a 


lew  months  than  fai  traveling  and  spoiling  his 
complexion. 

"  The  extraordinary  success  of  Bonaparte,  or, 
rather,  the  wretched  misconduct  of  Austria,  has 
left  the  Continent  completely  under  the  oontr<4 
of  France.  Our  plan  should  be  to  increase  our 
cruisers  and  scour  the  seas  efiectually — to  take 
all  we '  can,  and  keep  all  vno  take-^professing 
that  such  is  our  intention,  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  make  peace  whenever  France  pleases,  upon 
the  simple  terms  of  leaving  off'vnth  our  win- 
nings. Meantime  we  ought  to  take  the  Cape, 
the  French  islands  in  the  East  (those  in  the 
West  would  cost  too  many  lives,  and  may  be  left 
for  the  blacks),  Minorca,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  If 
France  chooses  to  have  the  main-land,  the  isl* 
ands  should  be  ours.  I  suppose  we  shall  go  upon 
some  Such  plan.  As  for  invasion,  the  old  story ' 
will  begin  again  in  the  spring  \  but  it  is  a  thing 
impossible,  and  you  sailors  best  know  this.  Lora 
St.  Vincent  used  to  say,  when  it  was  talked  o( 
*  I  don't  say  they  can't  come ;  I  only  say  that 
they  can't  come  by  sea.'  What  will  aflfeot  me 
is  the  fiite  of  Portugal  j  for  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  to  be  expected  that  Bonaparte  will  turn  us 
out,  merely  to  show  he  can  do  it.  This  will  be 
to  me  a  g^vous  aanojrance.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  will  propose  peace  after  these  splendid 
victories,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Pitt  may 
accept  it,  to  keep  his  place.  Heaven  forbid  1  To 
give  up  Malta  now  would  be  giving  up  the  na- 
tional honor :  it  would  be  confessing  that  we  had 
lost  the  game,  whereas  we  can  play  the  single- 
handed  game  forever.  Our  bad  partners  ruin  us. 
The  ultimate  consequences  of  the  success  of 
France  may  not  be  so  disastrous  to  Emrope  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Suppose  that  the  Continent 
be  modeled  as  Bonaparte  pleases— which  it  will 
be— and  that  it  remains  so  in  peace  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years :  he  will  have  disabled  Austria, 
it  is  true,  but  all  the  other  powers  will  be 
strengthened,  and  a  new  state  created  in  Italy 
which  did  not  exist  before.  Then  she  wiH 
be  under  French  direction:  true,  but  still  not 
French;  the  diflerence  of  language  eff*ectually 
prevents  that.  Boqaparte  wiU  not  be  a  long- 
lived  man ;  he  can  not  be,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature ;  there  has  been,  and  will  be  too  much 
wear  and  tear  of  him.  His  successor,  if  the  sue* 
cession  go  regularly  on,  as  I  suppose  it  will,  will 
certainly  not  inherit  his  tidents,  and  the  first- 
bom  emperor  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  impe- 
rial education,  which  \a  quite  sure  to  make  him 
upon  a  level  with  all  other  sovereign  princes. 
By  that  time  the  French  genends  vrill  have  died 
off;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  Revda- 
tion  which  made  these  men  generals,  and  that 
men  no  longer  rise  according  to  their  merit. 

•<Jan.5. 
"  I  have  just  received  the  following  news :  *  Sir 
-^Am  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform 
you,  that  a  turtle,  that  I  flattered  myself  vrould 
have  survived  home,  from  the  excessive  long 
passage  and  performance  of  quarantine  at  Cork, 
Falmouth,  and  Sea  Reach,  died  in  the  former 
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port,  with  eveiy  one  on  board  the  ship.  Re- 
speotfullj,  7'  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
&rBPHBN  T.  Sblx.'  So  much  for  the  turtle  I  I 
think,  if  govwrmnent  will  make  such  beasts  per- 
ibrm  quarantine,  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  loss. 
Surfeits  and  indigestions  they  may  bring  into  the 
city,  but  of  the  yellow  fever  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger. The  Court  of  Aldermen  should  take  it  into 
consideration. 

"  And  now,  to  finish  this  letter  of  gossip,  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  reviewing,  which  will  be  over 
by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  even  if,  contrary 
to  custom,  it  should  reach  ydu  in  regtilar  course. 
EsprieUa  also  will,  by  that  time,  be  gone  to  press. 
This,  and  the  History  of  the  Cid,  I  sha^  have  to 
send  you  in  the  summer.  No  further  news  of 
the  sale ;  in  fact,  if  the  edition  of  500  goes  off  in 
two  years,  it  will  be  a  good  sale  for  so  costly  a 
book.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
ThaUiba  goes  to  press  a  second  time.  God  bless 
you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Meun,  Longman  and  Ree$. 

"DbaeSibs, 
'*  A  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  Mr.  , 
is  printing  some  poems  at  his  own  expense,  which 
Faulder  is  to  pd»lish ;  and  he  has  applied  to  me 
to  request  that  your  name  also  may  appear  in 
the  title-page.  In  such  cases,  the  only  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  relate  the  plain  state 
of  the  matter.  His  verses  are  good  for  nothing, 
and  not  a  single  copy  can  possibly  sell,  except 
what  his  acquaintance  may  purchase;  but  he 
has  been  laboring  under  mental  derangement— 
the  heaviest  of  all  human  calamities-^-and  the 
passion  which  he  has  contracted  (or  rhyming  has 
changed  the  character  of  his  malady,  and  made 
him,  from  a  most  miserable  being,  a  very  happy 
one.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  not, 
perhaps,  object  to  gratifying  him,  and  depositing 
copies  of  his  book  in  your  ware-room,  for  the  ac- 
oommoidation  of  the  spiders.  He  tells  me  his 
MS.  is  at  ,  if  yon  think  fit  to  inspect  it  : 

this  trouble  you  will  hardly  take :  the  poems  are 
as  inoffensive  as  they  are  worthless.  I  shall 
simply  tell  him  that  I  have  made  the  applica- 
tion, without  giving  him  any  reason  to  expect  its 
success.  You  will,  of  course,  use  your  own 
judgment,  only  I  will  beg  you  to  signify  your  dis- 
sent or  dissent  to  him  huoiself.  *  *  * 
**  Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"  ROBBET  SOUTHBT." 

The  following  curious  letter  needs  some  ex- 


half  so  strong  a  proof  of  this  as  the  Mexican 
sacrifices,  which  I  think  commenced  not  till 
about  A.D.  1300 — and  by  a  kind  of  accident  or 
whim— and  lasted  above  200  years,  with  a  hor- 
rible increase,  and  with  the  imitation  of  all  the 
neighboring  states.  This  last  circumstance  is  a 
wonderful  proof  of  the  love  of  blood  lA  the  human 
mind.  Without  that,  the  practice  must  have 
raised  the  strongest  aversion  around  Mexico.  I 
believe  Leviathim  Hobbes  says  ^  that  a  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  war,  t.  c,  bloodshed.'  I  be- 
gin to  think  so  too ;  else  why  has  Nature  made 
such  a  variety  of  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
armor  in  all  her  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions? It  seems  a  perverted  industry,  and  is 
unexplainable,  unless  we  believe  Hobbias.''* 

My  iather^s  reply  shows  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion. 

2b  John  Ridcman^  £fg. 

•*  Jan.  12v  1806L 

*'  DbaB  RiOKUAlf, 

"  Before  I  speak  of  myself^  let  me  say  some- 
thing upon  a  more  important  subject.  Nature 
has  given  offemipe  armor  for  two  reasons :  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  defensive  because  it  serves  to  in- 
timidate ;  a  better  reason  is,  that  claws  and  teeth 
are  the  tools  wHh  which  animals  must  get  their 
living ;  and  that  the  general  system  of  one  creat- 
ure eating  another  is  a  benevolent  one,  needs 
little  proof;  there  mutt  be  death,  and  what  can 
be  wiser  than  to  make  death  subservient  to  life  ? 
As  for  a  staJte  of  nature,  the  phrase,  as  appHed 
to  man,  is  stark  naked  nonsense.  Savage  man 
is  a  degenerated  animal.  My  own  belief  is,  that 
the  present  human  race  is  not  much  more  than 
six  thousand  years  dd,  according  to  the  oonoor- 
rent  testimony  of  all  rational  history.  The  In- 
dian records  are  good  for  nothing.  But  add  as 
many  millenniums  as  you  will,  the  question,  *  How 
came  they  here  at  first  ?*  still  occurs.  The  in- 
finite series  is  an  infinite  absurdity  -,  and  to  sup- 
pose them  growing  like  inushrooms  or  maggots 
in  mud,  is  as  bad.  Man  must  have  been  ^*uU 
here,  or  placed  here  with  sufficient  powers,  bod- 
Uy  and  mental,  for  his  own  support  I  think  the 
most  reasonable  opinion  is,  that  the  first  men  had 
a  knowledge  of  language  and  of  religion;  in 
short,  that  the  accounts  of  a  golden  or  patri- 
archal age  are,  in  their  foundation,  true.  How 
soon  the  civilized  being  degenerates  under  un- 
favorable circumstancea,  has  been  enough  prov- 
ed by  history.  Free-virill,  God,  and  final  retri- 
bution solve  all  difficulties.  That  Deity  can  not 
be  understood,  is  a  stupid  objection;  vnthont  one 
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elemcDts  of  religion  were  not  innate  in  him,  as 
I  am  convinoed  they  are,  sickness  would  miUce 
him  so.  Toa  will  find  that  all  savages  oonnect 
•aperstition  with  disease — some  oaose,  which 
they  can  neither  comprehend  nor  control,  afieots 
them  painfully,  and  the  remedy  always  is  to  ap- 
pease an  offended  Spirit,  or  drive  away  a  malig- 
nant one.  Even  in  enlightened  societies,  yoa 
will  find  that  men  more  readily  believe  what 
they /cor  than  what  they  hope :  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
religions,  therefore,  which  impose  privations  and 
•elf-tortnre,  have  always  been  more  popular  than 
any  other.  How  many  of  our  boys'  amusements 
consist  in  bearing  pain  ?  grown  children  like  to 
do  the  same  from  a  difierent  motive.  You  will 
more  easily  persuade  a  man  to  wear  hair-cloth 
drawers,  to  flog  himself^  or  swing  upoa  a  hook, 
than  to  conform  to  the  plain  rules  of  morality 
ftnd  common  sense.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
l€x>k  into  this  subject  when  writing  of  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism,  which  furnishes  a^  good  an  il- 
lustration as  the  practices  of  the  Hindoos.  Here, 
in  England,  Calvinism  is  the  popular  faith.  .  .  . 
Beyoikl  all  doubt,  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans 
is  the  most  diabolical  that  has  ever  existed.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means  so  mischievous  as 
the  Brahminical  system  of  caste,  which,  wherever 
it  exists,  has  put  a  total  stop  to  the  amelioration 
of  society.  The  Mexicans  were  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. Were  you  more  at  leisure,  I  should  urge 
yoo  to  bestow  a  week's  study  upon  the  Spanish 
language,  for  the  sake  of  the  mass  of  information 
contained  in  their  travelers  and  historians.  *  * 
"God  bless  you  1  ^      R.  S." 

7b  Walter  Scott,  E»q,f  AdvocaU, 

**  QreU  Ball,  Keswick,  Febw  i  180& 
"  My  dear  Sie, 

*'We  are  under  considerable  uneasiness  re- 
specting Coleridge,  who  left  Malta  early  in  Sep- 
tember to  return  overland  from  Naples,  was 
beard  of  from  Trieste,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  Our  hope  is,  that,  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  proceed,  he  may  have  returned,  and  be 
wintering  at  Naples  or  in  Sicily. 

"  Wordsworth  was  ¥Fith  me  last  week ;  he  has 
of  late  been  more  employed  in  correcting  his 
poems  than  in  writing  others  \  but  one  piece  he 
has  written,  upon  the  ideal  character  of  a  soldier, 
than  which  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  more 
full  of  meaning  and  sound  thought.  The  subject 
was  suggested  by  Nelson's  most  glorious  death, 
though  having  no  reference  to  it.  He  had  some 
thoughts  of  sending  it  to  the  Courier,  in  which 
case  you  will  easily  recognize  his  hand. 

"  Having  this  occasion  to  write,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  make  one  request.  My  friend  Duppa  is 
about  to  publish  a  Life  of  Michael  Angelo :  the 
book  will  be  a  good  book,  for  no  man  understands 
his  art  better.  I  wish,  when  it  comes  In  course 
of  trial,  you  would  save  it  from  Judge  Jefiirey, 
or  intercede  with  him  for  as  favorable  a  report 
as  it  may  be  found  to  deserve.  Buppa  deserves 
well  of  the  public,  because  he  has,  at  a  very 
considerable  loss,  published  those  magnificent 
beads  from  Raflaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  and 


is  publishing  this  present  woric  without  any  view 
whatever  to  profit;  indeed,  he  does  not  print 
copies  enough  to  pay  his  expenses. 

"  Mrs.  Southey  and  her  sister  join  me  in  re- 
membrance to  Mrs.  Soott.  I  know  not  whether 
I  shall  ever  again  see  the  Tweed  and  the  Tar- 
row,  yet  shoukl  be  sorry  to  think  I  should  not. 
Tour  scenery  has  left  upon  me  a  strong  impres- 
sion— more  so  for  the  delightful  associations 
which  yon  and  your  country  poets  have  insepa- 
rably connected  with  it.  I  am  going  in  the  au- 
tumn, if  Bonaparte  will  let  me,  to  streams  as 
classical  and  as  lovely— the  Mondego  of  Camo- 
ens,  the  Douro,  and  the  T^igus ;  but  I  shall  not 
find  such  society  on  their  banks. 

*^  Remember  me  to  my  two  fellow-travelers. 
Heaven  keep  them  and  me  also  from  being  the 
subjeot  of  any  further  experiments  upon  the  in- 
finite compressibility  of  matter. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  ROBSXT  SOUTHBT. 

'*If  Hogg  should  publish  his  poems,  I  shall 
be  very  gli3  to  do  what  little  I  can  in  getting 
subscribers  for  him.'* 

2b  UU  Rev.  NickoUu  Lightfoot, 

''Kotwiek,  Feb.  8^1808. 
"  My  peak  FaiKMD, 

"  Tou  tell  me  to  write  as  an  egotist,  and  I  am 
well  disposed  so  to  do ;  for  what  else  is  it  that 
g^ves  private  letters  their  greatest  value,  but  the 
information  they  bring  us  of  those  for  whom  we 
are  interested?  I  saw  your  marriage  in  the 
papers,  and  perhaps  one  reason  why  my  letter 
has  remained  so  long  unfinished  in  my  desk  is  a 
sort  of  fear  lest  I  should  mention  it  after  death 
might  have  dissolved  it^-a  sort  of  superstitions 
feeling  to  which  I  am  subject.  I  wish  you^- 
being  a  fieither  myself — as  large  a  family  as  yoo 
can  comfortably  bring  up,  and  if  you  are  not 
provided  with  a  godfather  upon  the  next  occa- 
sion, I  beg  you  to  accept  of  me,  as  an  old  and 
vary  affectionate  friend ;  'Us  a  voluntary  kind  of 
relationships  in  which  it  would  gratify  me  to 
stand  to  a  child  of  yours,  and  which  I  should 
consider  as  a  religious  pledge  on  my  part  for 
any  useful,  kin^  and  fatherly  offices  which  it 
might  ever  happen  to  be  in  my  power  to  per- 
form. 

"  I  have  for  some  time  looked  on  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  hope  of  seeing  you  next  autumn,  when, 
in  all  probability,  if  the  situation  of  afiairs  abroad 
does  not  prevent  me,  I  shall  once  more  visit  Port- 
ugal, not  for  health's  sake,  but  to  collect  the  last 
materials  for  my  history,  and  to  visit  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom  which  I  have  not  yet  seen.  In 
this  case  my  way  will  lie  through  Devonshire, 
and  I  will  stop  a  day  or  two  at  Ciediton,  and  talk 
over  old  times. 

"  Tou  inquire  of  the  wreck  of  the  Seward  fam- 
ily— a  name  as  dear  to  my  inmost  begirt  as  it  can 
be  to  yours.  No  change  has  taken  place  among 
them  for  some  years,  as  I  understand  from  Dup- 
pa, who  was  my  guest  here  the  autumn  before 
last,  and  with  whom  I  have  an  occasional  oorxa- 
spondenoe. 
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"  I  passed  thitmgfa  Oxford  two  yean  ago,  and 
wtUked  throagh  the  town  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  the  place  never  before  appeared  to  me 
half  80  beantifnl.  I  looked  np  at  mj  own  win- 
dows, and  as  yoa  may  well  suppose,  felt  as  most 
people  do  when  they  think  of  what  changes  time 
brings  aboQt. 

"If  yoa  hare  seen  or  shoold  see  the  Amraal 
Review,  yon  may  like  to  know  that  I  have  borne 
a  great  part  in  it  thus  far,  and  I  may  refer  yoa 
for  the  state  of  my  opinions  to  the  Reviewals  of 
the  Periodical  Accoants  of  the  Baptist  Mission, 
vol.  i.,  of  Malthns's  Essay  on  Popalation,  Miles's 
History  of  the  Methodists,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  vd.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  of 
the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vioe,  vol.  iii.  In  other  articles  yoa  may  trace 
me  from  recollections  of  your  own,  by  family 
likeness,  by  a  knowledge  oi  Spanish  literatare, 
and  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  literatare  freely  and 
warmly  expressed.  I  was  ministerial  under  Ad- 
dington,  regarded  his  saccessor  with  the  utmost 
iadignation,  and  am  exceedingly  well  pleased  at 
the  present  changes.  Time,  you  say,  moderates 
opinions  as  it  mellows  wine.  My  views  and 
^  hopes  are  certainly  altered,  though  the  heart  and 
sool  of  my  wishes  continues  the  same.  It  is  the 
world  that  has  changed,  not  I.  I  took  the  same 
way  in  the  afternoon  that  I  did  in  the  morning, 
bat  sunset  and  sunrise  make  a  different  scene. 
If  I  regret  any  thing  in  my  own  life,  it  is  that  I 
comld  not  take  orders,  for  of  all  ways  of  life  that 
would  have  best  accorded  with  my  nature ;  but 
^  I  could  not  get  in  at  the  door. 

"  In  other  respects  time  has  not  moch  altered 
me.  I  am  as  thin  as  ever,  and  to  ^e  fuU  as 
noisy :  making  a  noise  in  any  way  whatever  is 
an  animal  pleasure  with  me,  and  the  louder  it  is 
the  better.  Do  you  remember  the  round  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  stair-case,  opposite  your  door  f* 

'^Coleridge  is  daily  expected  to  return  from 
Malta,  where  he  has  been  now  two  yean  for  his 
health.  I  inhabit  the  same  house  with  his  wife 
and  children— perhaps  the  very  finest  single  spot 
in  England.  We  overlook  Keswick  Lake,  have 
the  Lake  of  Bassenthwaite  in  the  distance  on  the 
other  side,  and  Skiddaw  behind  us.  But  we  only 
sojourn  here  for  a  time.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
destined  to  pass  some  yean  in  Portugal — ^which, 
indeed,  is  my  wish— or,  if  otherwise,  must  ulti- 
mately remove  to  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pnbUc  Hbraries. 

"  My  dislike  was  not  to  schoolmasters,  hot  to 
the  rod,  which  I  dare  warrant  you  do  not  make 
much  use  of.  Here  is  a  long  letter,  and  you 
have  in  it  as  many  great  Fs  as  your  heart  can 
wish.  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  hear 
again  from  you,  and  to  know  tlmt  your  family  is 
increased.    If  I  can  not  be  godfather  now,  let  me 

rat  in  a  claim  in  time  for  the  next  oochsion ;  but 
hope  you  will  write  to  teU  me  that  three  things 
have  been  promised  and  vowed  in  my  name  by 
proxy.  No  man  can  nu>re  safely  talk  of  defying 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  tiie  ^vil.  With  the 
worid  my  porsuits  are  little  akin ;  the  flesh  and 


*  See  p.  219. 


I  quarireled  long  ago,  and  I  have  been  nothing 
hot  skin  and  bone  ever  since;  and  as  for  the 
devO,  I  have  made  more  ballads  in  his  abuse  than 
any  body  before  me. 

^*  God  bless  you,  Lightfoot  1 
"  Toun  very  affectionately, 

"  ROBXKT  SOUTHXT.** 

To  Johf€  Riekman,  Btq. 

"Feb.ll.ISafiL 
'*  Mt  dxar  Riokvan, 

*  *  It  seems  to  me  that  the  GrenviDea 
get  into  power  just  as  they  oouM  wish,  but  that 
it  is  otherwise  with  Fox  and  Grey.  They  are 
pledged  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  in  this 
their  other  colleagues  wiU  not  support  them.  It 
will  be  put  off  at  first  with  sufficient  pbosibili- 
ty,  under  the  plea  of  existing  circumstances ; 
but  my  good  old  fnend  Major  Cartwright  (who 
is  as  noble  an  old  Englishman  as  ever  was  made 
of  extra  best  superfine  flesh  and  blood)  will  find 
that  existing  circumstances  have  no  end ;  there 
must  come  a  time  when  it  will  appear,  that  if 
the  question  be  not  honestly  brought  forward,  it 
has  been  given  up  as 'the  price  of  their  admis- 
sion to  power ;  and  in  that  case.  Fox  had  better 
for  himself  have  died,  instead  of  the  other  min- 
ister who  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the  opinion  of 
wise  men;  so  that  I  am  not  sure  that  Fox's 
friends  ought  to  rejoice  at  his  success. 

"  But  ^u)ad  Robert  Southey,  things  are  difl^- 
ent.  I  have  a  chance  of  getting  an  appointment 
at  Lisbon  (this,  of  course,  is  said  to  yourself  only) ; 
either  the  Secretaryship  of  Legation  or  the  Con- 
sulship—whichever falb  vacant  fint — has  been 
asked  for  me,  and  Lord  HolUind  has  promised  to 
back  the  application.  *  •  *  I 
shall  follow  my  own  plans — relying  upon  nobody 
but  myself,  and  shall  go  to  Lisbon  in  the  ao- 
tumn :  if  Fortune  finds  me  there,  so  much  the 
betteV,  but  she  shall  never  catch  me  on  the  wild 
goose  chase  after  her. 

"  I  want  Tom  to  be  an  admiral,  that  when  he 
is  fourscore  he  may  be  killed  in  a  great  victory 
and  get  a  monument  in  St.  Paulas ;  for  this  rea^ 
son,  I  have  some  sort  of  notion  that  one  day  or 
other  I  may  have  one  there  myself,  and  it  would 
be  rather  awkward  to  get  among  so  many  sea 
captains,  unless  one  had  a  friend  among  them  to 
introduce  one  to  the  mess-room.  It  is  ridiculous 
giving  the  captains  the  honors— «  colonel  in  the 
army  has  the  same  claim ;  better  build  a  pyra- 
mid at  once,  and  insert  their  names  as  they  fhll 
in  this  marble  gazette.       •        #        •        * 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S.»' 

Th  Lxiutenant  Southey,  H.M.S.  Jmelia. 

*>  Keswick,  February  15»  1808. 
"A  world  of  events  have  taken  place  since 
last  I  wrote — indeed,  so  as  almost  to  change  the 
world  here.  Pitt  is  dead.  Fox  and  the  Gren- 
villes  in  place,  Wynn  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Home  Office.  I  have  reason  to  expect 
something ;  of  the  two  appointments  at  Lisbon 
which  w^d  suit  me,  whichever  (alls  vacant  first 
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is  ftflked  for  me;  both  are  in  Fox's  gift,  and 
Lord  as  well  as  Lady  Holland  speak  for  me.  It 
is  likely  that  one  or  other  will  be  Tacated  ere 
long,  and  if  I  should  not  socceed,  then  Wynn  will 
look  elsewhere.  Something  or  other  will  cer- 
tainly torn  up  ere  it  be  very  long.  I  hope,  also, 
something  may  .some  way  or  other  be  done  for 
yoQ ;  you  shall  lose  nothing  for  want  of  applioa- 
tioo  on  my  part. 

"  St.  Vincent  supersedes  Comwallis  in  the 
Channel  fleet :  Sir  Samuel  was  made  admiral  in 
the  last  list  of  promotions.  As  for  peace  or  war, 
one  knows  not  how  to  speculate.  If  I  were  to 
goess  any  thing,  it  would  be,  that  by  way  of  get- 
ting all  parties  out  of  the  way  with  credit,  Bona- 
parte may  offer  us  Malta,  which  he  can  not  take, 
as  an  indemnification  for  Hanover,  which  we 
most  kse.  I  should  be  glad  this  compromise 
were  made.  You  have  news  enough  here  to  set 
you  in  a  brown  study  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I 
will  only  add  an  anecdote,  which  I  believe  is  not 
in  the  papers,  and  which  sailors  wiU  like  to  know. 
The  flag  of  the  Victory  was  to  be  boned  with 
Nelson ;  but  the  sailors,  when  it  was  lowering 
into  the  grave,  tore  it  in  pieces  to  keep  as  relics. 
His  reward  has  been  wcnrthy  of  the  country— a 
public  foneral  of  course,  and  a  monument,  be- 
sides monuments  of  some  kind  or  other  in  most 
of  the  great  cities  by  private  subscriptions.  His 
widow  made  countess  with  <£2000  a  year,  his 
Ivother  an  earl  with  an  adequate  pension,  and 
«€200,000  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate,  never  to  be  alienated  trom  the  family. 
Well  done,  Enghind  I 

"  As  several  of  my  last  letters  have  been  di- 
reoted  to  St.  Kitt's,  I  conclude  that  by  this  time 
ooe  or  other  may  have  reached  yon.  Yours  is 
good  news  so  far  as  relates  to  your  health,  and 
to  the  probabUity  of  going  to  Halifax — better 
summer-quarters  than  the  Islands.  If  you  should 
go  there,  such  American  books  as  you  may  fall 
in  with  will  be  curiosities  in  England.  The  New 
York  publications  I  conclude  travel  so  far  north ; 
revievro  and  magaiina^,  novels  or  poetry — any 
thing  of  real  American  growth  I  shall  be  glad 
to  Imve.  Keep  a  minute  journal  there,  and  let 
nothing  escape  yon.        •        *         « 

*'  Did  I  tell  you>  that  I  have  promised  to  sup- 
ply the  lives  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  au- 
thors in  the  remaining  volumes  of  Dr.  Aikin^s 
;  great  General  Biography  ?  This  will  not  inter- 
fere with  my  own  plans;  where  it  does,  it  is  lit- 
tle more  than  printing  the  skeleton  of  what  is 
hereafter  to  be  enlarged.  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
of  the  sale  of  Madoc,  except  that  Longman  has 
told  me  nothing,  which  is  proof  enough  of  slow 
sale ;  but  if  the  edition  goes  off*  in  two  yeazs,  or 
indeed  in  three,  it  will  be  well  for  so  costly  a 
book.  There  is  a  reaction  in  these  things;  my 
poems  make  me  known  first,  and  then  I  make 
the  poems  knovni :  as  I  rise  in  the  world,  the 
hooks  will  sell.  I  have  occasional  thoughts  of 
going  on  with  Kehama  now,  when  my  leirare 
time  approaches,  to  keep  my  hand  in,  and  to 
leave  it  for  publication  next  winter.  Not  a  line 
has  been  added  to  it  since  you  left  me. 


"  No  news  yet  of  Coleridge.  We  are  seri- 
ously uneasy  about  him.  It  is  above  two  months 
since  he  ought  to  have  been  home.  Our  hope 
is,  that,  finding  the  Continent  overrun  by  the 
French,  he  may  have  returned  to  Malta.  Edith's 
love. 

''God bless  you,  Tom!  R.  &." 

2b  Richard  Ditj^fa^  Esq. 

*«F«b.  83»  1808. 
"  Dbak  Duppa, 

"Nicholson,  I  see,  sets  xxp  a  new  review. 
CarUsle  ought  to  get  you  well  taken  care  of 
there.  Need  you  be  told  the  history  of  all  re- 
views ?  If  a  book  falls  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  is  neither  fnend  nor  enemy — which  for  a 
man  known  in  the  world  is  not  very  likely — the 
reviewer  will  find  fault  to  show  his  own  superi- 
ority, though  he  be  as  ignorant  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  writes  as  an  ass  is  of  metaphys^ 
ics,  or  John  Pinkerton  of  Welsh  antiquities  and 
Spanish  literature.  As  your  book,  therefore,  has 
little  chance  of  fair  play,  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  your  friends.  Have  you  any  aocess  to  tha 
Monthly? 

"  For  politics.  As  far  as  the  public  is  ooo- 
oeined,  God  be  praised  I  How  far  I  may  be  con- 
oerned,  remains  to  be  seen.  My  habits  are  now 
so  rooted,  that  every  thing  not  connected  with 
my  own  immediate  pursuit  seems  of  secondary 
consequence,  and  as  for  as  relates  to  myself 
hardly  worth  a  hope  or  fear.  So  far  as  any  thing 
can  be  given  me  which  will  facilitate  that  pur- 
suit, I  greatly  desire  it,  and  have  good  reason  to 
expect  the  best.  But  nothing  that  oan  happen 
will  in  any  way  afieet  my  pka  of  operations  for 
the  present  year.  I  go  to  London  in  a  month's 
time ;  I  go  to  Lisbon  in  the  autumn,  and  in  tha 
interim  must  work  like  a  negro.  By-the-by,  can 
not  you  give  me  a  letter  to  Bartoloasi  ?  He  will 
like  to  see  an  Englishman  who  can  talk  to  him 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  vras  acquainted  in 
England* 

"  I  am  reading  an  Italian  History  of  Heresiea 
in  four  folios,  hf  a  certain  Domenico  Bemino. 
If  there  be  one  thing  in  the  worid  which  delights 
me  more  thaii  ano^er,  it  is  eoelesiastical  histo- 
ry. This  book  of  Bemino's  is  a  very  useful  one 
for  a  man  who  knows  something  of  the  subject, 
and  is  aware  how  much  i»  to  believed,  and  how 
much  is  not. 

"  My  reviewing  is  this  day  finished  forever  and 
ever,  amen.  Our  Fathers  who  are  in  the  Row 
will,  I  dare  say,  wish  me  to  continue  at  the  em- 
plojrment,  but  I  am  weary  of  it.  Seven  years 
have  I  been,  like  Sir  Bevis,  preying  upon  '  rata 
and  mice,  and  snob  small  deer,'  and  for  the  fi^ 
tare  will  fly  at  better  game.  Itisbest  to  choosa 
my  own  subjects. 

"  Yon  mentioned  once  to  me  certain  prophet- 
ical drawings  by  a  boy.  Did  you  see  them,  or 
can  you  give  me  any  particulars  concerning 
them?  for  I  find  them  connected  with  Joanna 
Southcote,  of  whose  prophecies  I  have  about  a 
dozen  pamphlets,  and  alxMOt  whom  Don  Manuel 
is  going  to  write  a  letter.   I  like  our  friend  Hunt- 
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ingdon's  Bank  of  Faith  so  well  on  a  cooler  pe- 
rasal,  that  I  shall  look  for  two  other  of  his  works 
at  the  shop  of  his  great  friend,  Baker,  in  Oxford 
Street.  That  man  is  a  feature  in  the  age,  and 
a  great  man  in  his  way.  People  who  are  cari- 
0118  to  see  extraordinary  men,  and  go  looking 
after  philosophers  and  authors  only,  are  some- 
thing like  the  good  people  in  genteel  life,  who 
pay  nobody  knows  what  for  a  cod's  head,  and 
donH  know  the  luxury  of  eating  sprats.  Oh  1 
Wordsworth  sent  me  a  man  the  other  day  who 
was  worth  seeing ;  he  looked  like  a  first  assas- 
sin in  Macbeth  as  to  his  costume,  but  he  was  a 
rare  man.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  was  scholar  enough  to  quote  Virgil  aptly, 
had  turned  Quaker  or  semi-Quaker,  and  was 
now  a  dealer  in  wood  somewhere  about  twenty 
miles  off.  He  had  seen  much  and  thought  much, 
his  head  was  well  stored,  and  his  heart  in  the 
right  place. 

"  It  is  five  or  six-and-twenty  years  since  he 
was  at  List>on,  and  he  gave  me  as  vivid  a  de- 
scription of  the  Belem  Convent  as  if  the  impres- 
sion in  his  memory  was  not  half  a  day  old.  Ed- 
ridge's  acquaintance,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  came 
with  him.  They  had  both  been  visiting  an  old 
man  of  a  hundred  in  the  Vale  of  Lorton,  and  it 
was  a  fine  thing  to  hear  this  Robert  Foster  de- 
scribe him.     God  bless  you ! 

"R.  S.»» 

JbC.W.  W,  TFyfm,  Esq, 

<•  Feb.  98, 1808. 
**  Mt  DBAll  Wyifif, 

"  The  inteUigence*  in  your  letter  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  I  have  often  felt.  In 
spite  of  modem  philosophy,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  first  commandment  is  an  obsolete  statute  yet, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  man  is  a  better  being, 
as  well  as  a  happier  one,  for  being  a  husband  and 
a  father.  May  God  bless  you  in  both  relations 
of  life! 

**  I  shall  be  in  London  about  the  time  when 
you  are  leaving  it.  ♦  *  It  is  long  since 
we  have  met,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  one  of 
those  opportunities  of  which  life  does  not  aDow 
Tcry  many.  It  will  be  nearly  two  years  since 
yon  were  here,  and  if  our  after  meetings  are  to 
be  at  such  long  intervals,  there  are  not  many  to 
look  on  to.  Many  things  make  me  feel  old — 
ten  years  of  marriage ;  the  sort  of  fatherly  situ- 
ation in  which  I  have  stood  to  my  brother  Hen- 
ry, now  a  man  himself;  the  premature  age  at 
which  I  commenced  author ;  the  death  of  all  who 
were  about  me  in  childhood ;  a  body  not  made 
of  lasting  materials,  and  some  wear  and  tear  of 
mind.  You  once  remarked  to  me  how  time 
strengthened  family  affections,  and,  indeed,  all 


'  and  that  we  were  heartily  glad  to  see  each  other. 
I  They  who  tell  me  that  men  grow  hard-hearted 

as  they  grow  older,  have  had  a  very  limited  view 
'  of  this  world  of  ours.   It  is  true  with  those  whose 

views  and  hopes  are  merely  and  vulgarly  world- 
I  ly;  but  when  human  nature  is  not  perverted, 

time  strengthens  our  kindly  feelings,  and  abates 

our  angry  ones.         •         «         «         ♦ 
"  God  bless  you  1 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  8." 

Jb  Cfrotvenor  C.  Bedford,  E$q, 

**  Keswick,  March  6,  1806. 

"  I  am  writing,  Grosvenor,  as  you  know,  the 
History  of  Portuged — a  country  of  which  I  prob- 
ably know  more  than  any  foreigner,  and  as  much 
as  any  native.  Now  has  it  come  athwart  me, 
this  afternoon,  how  much  more  accurate,  and 
perhaps,  a  thousand  years  hence,  more  valuable, 
a  book  it  would  be,  were  I  to  write  the  History 
of  Wine  Street  below  the  Pump,  the  street  where- 
in I  was  bom,  recording  the  revolutions  of  every 
house  during  twenty  years.  It  almost  startles 
me  to  see  how  the  events  of  private  lifb,  within 
my  own  knowledge,  et  quonam  pan  maxima,  etc.^ 
eqcaX  or  outdo  novel  and  comedy;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  each  tale — the  man  omnibus  ett  com" 
fmmit — makes  me  more  serious  thaA  tiie  sight 
of  my  own  gray  hairs  in  the  glass ;  for  the  hoar 
frosts,  Grosvenor,  are  begun  with  me.  Oh,  there 
would  be  matter  for  moralizing  in  such  a  history 
beyond  all  that  history  offers.  The  very  title  is 
a  romance.  You,  in  London,  need  to  be  XM 
that  Wine  Street  is  a  street  in  Bristol,  and  that 
there  is  a  pomp  in  it,  and  that  by  the  title  I 
would  mean  to  express  that  the  historian  does 
not  extend  his  subject  to  that  larger  division  of 
the  street  which  lies  above  the  pump.  You,  I ' 
say,  need  all  these  exphinations,  and  yet,  when 
I  first  went  to  school,  I  never  thought  of  Wine 
Street  and  of  that  pump  without  tears,  and  such 
a  sorrow  at  heart  as,  by^  Heaven  I  no  child  of 
mine  shall  ever  suffer  while  I  am  living  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  so  deeply  are  the  feelings  connected 
with  that  place  rooted  in  me.  that  perhaps,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  they  will  be  the  last  that  survive. 
Now  this  history  it  is  most  certain  that  I,  the 
Portuguese  historiographer,  &c.,  &c..  Ice,  shall 
never  have  leisure,  woridly  motive,  nor  perhaps 
heart  to  write ;  and  yet,  now  being  in  tune,  I 
will  give  you  some  of  the  recollections  whereof 
it  would  be  composed,  catching  them  as  they 
float  by  me ;  and  as  I  am  writing,  forms  enough 
thicken  upon  me  to  people  a  soKtary  cell*  in 
Bedlam,  were  I  to  live  out  the  remainder  of  a 
seventy  years'  lease. 

"  Let  me  begin  wt^  the  church  at  the  comer. 
I  remember  the  oM  church :  a  row  of  little  shops 
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eeived  light ;  and  on  the  leads  which  roofed  them, 
crowds  used  to  stand  at  the  chairing  of  members, 
as  they  did  to  my  remembrance  when  peace  was 
proclaimed  after  the  American  war.  I  was 
christened  in  that  old  church,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment vividly  remember  our  pew  mider  the  or- 
gan, of  which  I  certainly  have   not  thought 

diese  fifteen  years  before.     was  then  the 

reator,  a  hunodrum  sonmifioator,  who,  God  rest 
his  soul  for  it !  made  my  poor  mother  stay  at 
home  Sunday  evenings,  because  she  could  not 
keep  awake  after  dinner  to  hear  him.  A  world- 
ly-minded man  succeeded,  and  eflfected,  by  dint 
oif  begging  and  impudence,  a  union  between  the 
two  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Ewins,* 
for  no  other  conceivable  reason  than  that  he 
mi^t  be  rector  of  hath.  However,  he  was  a 
great  man ;  and  it  was  the  custom  once  a  year 
to  catechize  the  children,  and  give  them,  if  they 
answered  well,  a  good  plum-oake  apiece  in  the 
last  day  of  the  examination,  calted  a  cracknell, 
and  hooe^y  worth  a  groat ;  and  I  can  remem- 
ber eating  my  cracknell,  and  being  very  proud 
of  the  praise  of  the  curate  (who  was  a  really 
good  man),  when  he  found  that  I  knew  the  ety- 
mology of  Decalogtte;  for  be  it  known  to  your 
worship  that  I  did  not  leave  oflf  loving  plum^cake 
when  I  began  my  Greek,  nor  have  I  left  it  off* 
BOW  when  I  have  almost  forgotten  it.  But  I 
most  turn  back  to  the  pew^  and  tell  you  how,  in 
my  very  young  days,  a  certain  uncle  Thomas,  who 
would  niake  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  Wine  Street  below  the  pump,  once  sentenced 
me  to  be  deprived  of  my  share  of  pie  on  Sunday 
for  some  misdemeanor  there  oonmiitted — ^I  for- 
get what — ^whether  talking  to  my  brother  Tom, 
or  reading  the  Revelations  there  during  the  ser- 
BMQ,  for  that  was  my  (avorite  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  I  always  amused  myself  with 
the  scraps  from  it  after  the  collects  whenever 
the  prayer-book  was  in  my  hand. 

**  There  were  quarter-boys  to  this  old  church 
eloek,  as  at  St.  Dunstan,  and  I  have  many  a  time 
stopped  with  my  satchel  on  my  back  to  see  them 
strOce.  My  father  had  a  great  love  for  these 
poor  quarter-boys,  who  h^  regulated  all  his 
movements  for  about  twenty  years ;  and  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  offered  to  subscribe 
largely  to  their  re-establishment;  but  the  Wine 
ScreeCers  had  no  taste  for  the  arts,  and  no  feel- 
iag  for  old  friends,  and  God  knows  what  Wame 
of  the  poor  fellows ;  but  I  know  that  when  I  saw 
them  represented  in  a  pantomine,  which  was 
ealled  Bristol,  and  got  up  to  please  the  citizens, 
I  can  not  say  whether  I  feh  more  joy  at  seeing 
them,  or  sorrow  in  thinking  they  were  only  rep- 
reseated— -only  stage  quarter-boys,  and  not  the 
real  ones. 


was  at  Ashton.  I  sent  you  onoe,  years  ago,  a 
drawing  of  this  church.  It  is  my  only  freehold 
— all  the  land  I  possess  in  the  world — and  is 
now  foil — no  matter !  I  hever  had  any  feeling 
about  a  family  grave  till  my  mother  was  buried 
in  London,  and  that  gave  me  more  pain  than  was 
either  reasonable  or  right.  My  little  girl  lies 
with  my  dear  good  friend  Mrs.  Banvers.  I,  my- 
self, shall  lie  where  I  fall  ,*  and  it  will  be  all  one 
in  the  next  world.  Once  more  to  Christ  Church. 
I  was  present  in  the  heart  ctf  a  crowd  when  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid,  and  read  the  plates 
wherein  posterity  will  find  engraved  the  name 
of  Robert  Southey — for  my  father  was  church- 
warden— ^by  the  same  token  that  that  year  he 
gave  me  a  penny  to  go  to  the  fair  instead  of  a  shil- 
ling as  usual,  being  out  of  humor  or  cvit  of  mon- 
ey^; and  I,  referring  to  a  common  phrase,  called 
him  a  g-ffteroM  church-warden.  There  was  mon- 
ey under  the  plate.  I  put  some  half-penoe  which 
I  had  picked  out  for  their  good  impressions ;  and 
Winter,  the  bookseller,  a  good  medal  of  the  pree- 
entking.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦^  # 
*  ♦  #  #  Shame  on  me  for  not 
writing  on  foohioap  I    Vale  1 

"  Robert  Southbt." 

To  John  Riekman,  Esq. 

«« March  15^  1808. 
"  Mt  dbab  Rickman, 

*^  My  last  week  has  been  somewhat  desultori- 
ly employed  in  going  through  Beausobre's  His- 
tory of  Manioheism,  and  in  fetching  the  life  of 
D.  Luisa  de  Carvajal,  an  extraordinary  woman 
of  high  rank,  who  came  over  to  London  in 
James  the  Pirst's  time,  to  make  prose]3rtes  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  embassador.  It  is  a  very  curious 
story,  and  ought  to  be  related  in  the  history  of 
that  wretched  king,  who  beheaded  Raleigh  to 
please  the  Spaniards. 

"  Beausobre's  book  is  one  of  the  most  valna* 
ble  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  a  complete  The- 
saurus of  early  opinions,  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical.    It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  the  Catholic  religion  that  it  has  silently 
imbibed  the  most  absurd  parts  of  most  of  the 
heresies  which  it  opposed  and  persecuted.    I  do 
not  conceive  Manes  to  have  been  a  fanatio: 
there  is  too  much  philosophy  in  the  whole  of 
his  sjTstem,  even  in  the  mythology,  for  that. 
His  <^ject  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  East  and  West-,  unluckily, 
both  priests  and  magi  united  against  the  grand 
scheme — the  Persians  flayed  him  alive,  and  the 
Catholics  roasted  his  disciples  whenever  they 
could  catch  them.     Beansobre,  as  I  ®*P®^*?^ 
has  oeroeived  the   similarity  between  Boddaa 
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were  soccessfol;  besides,  the  Asiatic  fables  are 
foil  of  resemblances  to  Christianity.         *         * 

"  If  there  be  any  one  thing  in  which  the  -world 
has  decidedly  degenerated,  it  is  in  the  breed  of 
Heresiarchs :  they  were  r^illy  great  men  in  for- 
mer times,  devoting  great  knowledge  and  pow- 
erful talents  to  great  purposes.  In  our  days 
they  are  either  arrant  madmen  or  half  rogues. 
«  *  *  I  am  about  to  be  the  St. 
Epiphanius  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna 
Southcote ;  what  say  you  to  paying  these  wor- 
thies a  visit  some  morning?  the  former  is  sore 
to  be  at  home,  and  we  might  get  his  opinion  of 
Joanna.  I  know  wome  of  his  witnesses,  and 
could  enter  into  the  depths  of  lus  system  with 
him.  As  for  Joanna,  though  tolerably  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  human  credulity,  I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  so  disgraceful  to  common 
sense  as  her  precious  publications.         *        # 

*'  Metaphysicians  have  become  less  mischiev* 
008,  but  a  good  deal  more  troublesome.  There 
was  some  excuse  f(«r  them  when  they  believed 
their  opinions  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  it  was 
certainly  better  for  plain  people  like  you  and  I 
that  they  should  write  by  the  folio  than  talk  by 
the  hour*         ####♦# 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Mn,  SoiUhey, 

*«Norwk3li,  April  18, 18061 
"Mt  d»ae  Edith, 

"  My  adventures  here  are  such  as  yoa  might 
guess— a  mere  repetitioa  of  visits  and  dinners. 

#  #  *  Yesterday  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner with  Joseph  Gumey.  The  two  impossibili- 
ties for  a  stranger  at  Norwich  are,  to  find  his 
way  about  the  ci^,  and  to  know  the  names  of 
the  Gumeys.  They  talked  about  Clarkson,  and 
seemed  to  fear  his  book  would  not  sell  as  he  ex- 
pected it  to  do,  not  more  than  twenty  subscribers 
having  been  procured  among  the  Quakers  there. 

*  #  ♦  To-morrow  I  sup  at  New- 
market on  my  way  to  London,  and  sleep  in  the 
ooach;  and  there  you  have  my  whole  history 
thus  far. 

"King  Arthur  has,  I  see,  been  playing  his 
usual  editorial  tricks  with  me,  and  has  lopped 
off  a  defense  of  Bruce  against  Pinkerton  because 
he  did  not  like  to  have  Mr.  Pinkerton  contradict- 
ed ;  and  some  remarks  upon  the  infamous  plun- 
ders of  the  printer,  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
insert  any  thing  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the 


how  they  exist,  and  whence  their  funds  are  de- 
rived, is  a  secret  to  himself.  This  is  a  highly 
curious  fact,  and  to  me,  particularly,  a  very  in- 
teresting one :  I  shall  make  further  inquiry.  St. 
Winifred  has  lately  worked  a  miracle  at  her  Well, 
and  healed  a  paralytic  woman.  These  Cathdics 
want  only  a  little  more  success  to  be  just  as  impu- 
dent as  they  were  three  centaries  ago.  *  * 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Edith  t        R.  S." 

From  Norwich  my  father  went  on  to  Londoo, 
where,  however,  he  remained  only  a  very  short 
time,  and  then  returned  home  through  Herefoid- 
shire,  where  he  had  some  affairs  to  look  after  ooo- 
ceming  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hills,  living  in  that  county. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Bedford  on  Us  return  com* 
mences  with  one  of  those  quaint  fancies  with 
which  he  delighted  to  amuse  himself. 

3b  Oronfor  C.  Bedford^  Etq, 

«« Greta  Hall,  May  S7,  IBOOL 

"  A  discovery  of  the  original  language  pro> 
po^inded  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  worshipfol 
Master  Bedford. 

"  There  was  in  old  times  a  King  of  Eg]^ 
who  did  make  a  full  politic  experiment  touching 
this  question,  as  is  discoursed  of  by  sundry  an- 
tique authors.  Howbeit  to  me  it  seemeth  that 
it  falleth  short  of  that  clear  and  ^nanifest  trmk 
which  should  be  the  butt  of  our  inquiry.  Now,, 
methinks,  if  it  oouU  be  shown  what  'n  the  very 
language  which  Bame  Nature,  the  commoa 
mother  of  all,  hath  implanted  in  animals  whom 
we,  foolishly  misjudging,  do  term  dumb,  that 
were,  indeed,  a  hit  palpable  and  of  notable  im- 
port To  this  effect  I  have  noted  what  that  silly 
bird,  called  of  the  Latins  Anser,  doth  utter  ia 
time  of  aflSright ;  for  it  then  thinketh  of  the  wa- 
ter, inasmuch  as  in  the  water  it  findeth  its  saie- 
ty  \  and  while  its  thoughts  be  upon  the  water  00 
greatly  desired  of^  it  crieth-yiMi'— «-^tia— hs-^im/ 
wherefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  aq%ia  is  the 
very  natural  word  for  water,  and  the  Latin,  there* 
fore^  the  primUivty  natural^  and  original  tomgmt. 

"Etymology  is  of  more  value  when  applied  to 
the  elements  of  language,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  I  have  here  hit  upon  an  ele- 
mentary word.  One  of  those  critics,  I  fwget 
which,  who  thought  proper  to  review  Thalaha 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
story,  noticed,  as  one  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
book,  that  Thalaba  was  enabled  to  read  some 
unintelligible  letters  on  a  ring  by  others  equally 
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tfaa]!  see  more  of  each  other  in  one  week  when 
onoe  housed  together,  than  during  a  seven  years' 
interooarse  in  London.  And  if  yoQ  do  not  come 
this  year,  the  opportunity  may  be  gone  forever, 
and  you  will  never  see  this  country  so  well  nor 
•o  oheerfully  after  I  have  left  it.  Ifhd  were 
here,  would  be  the  thought  to  damp  enjoyment, 
yaa  would  come  as  a  mere  laker,  and  pay  a 
guide  for  telling  you  what  to  admire.  When  I 
go  abroad  it  ^9^  be  to  remain  there  for  a  con- 
ciderable  time,  and  you  and  I  are  now  c^  enough 
to  feel  the  proportion  which  a  few  years  bear  to 
the  not  very  many  that  constitute  the  utmost 
lei^th  of  life. 

^This  feeling  is  the  stronger  upon  me  just 
now,  as,  in  arranging  my  letters,  I  have  seen 
those  of  three  men  now  aU  in  their  graves,  each 
of  whom  produced  no  little  effect  upon  my  char- 
acter and  after  life— Allen,  Lovell,  and  poor 
Edmund  Seward — whom  I  never  remember 
without  the  deepest  love  and  veneration.  Come 
joa  to  Keswick,  Bedford,  and  make  sure  of  a 
lew  weeks'  enjoyment  while  we  are  both  alive. 

^  I  wish  yon  would  get  the  Annual  Reviews, 
beoanse  without  them  my  operas  are  very  iiK 
oomplete :  my  share  there  is  very  considerable, 
•ad  you  wouM  see  in  many  of  the  articles  more 
of  the  tone  and  temper  of  my  mind  than  you  can 
otherwise  get  at.  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
Ton  must  be  my  biographer  if  I  go  first  *  * 
Documents  you  shall  have  in  plenty,  ii^  indeed, 
joa  need  more  than  our  correspondence  already 
supplies.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  We  will 
talk  some  evening  when  the  sun  is  going  down, 
and  has  tuned  us  to  it.  If  the  harp  of  Memnon 
had  played  in  the  evening  instead  of  at  the  sua^ 
rise,  it  would  have  been  a  sweet  emblem  of  that 
state  of  mind  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  which, 
indeed,  I  am  at  this  minute  enjoying.  But  it  is 
supper-time. 

"  God  bless  you,  Grosvenor  I" 

2b  Gronenor  C.  Bedfordj  Etq.^ 

•'Keawicj^  Jane  IS^  1806. 
"  Dear  Gkosvenoe, 
**  There  are  two  poets  who  must  come  into  our 
series,  and  I  do  not  remember  their  names  in 
your  list :  Sir  John  Moore,  of  whom  the  only 
poem  which  I  have  ever  seen  should 'be  given. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  lady,  he  himself  being  in  a 
consumption.  If  you  do  not  remember  it,  Wjtm 
will,  and  I  think  can  help  yon  to  it,  for  it  is  very 
beautiful.  The  other  poor  rhymer  is  poor  old 
Botch  Hayes,  whom  we  are  in  duty  bound  not  to 
forget,  and  of  whom  you  may  say  what  you  will, 
only  let  it  be  in  the  best  good  humor ;  because 
poor  Botch's  heart  ^iras  a]¥Fa3rs  in  the  right  place, 
which  certainly  his  wig  was  not.  And  you  may 
say,  that  though  his  talent  at  producing  common- 
place English  verses  was  not  very  convenient  for 
faSs  competitors  at  Cambridge  for  the  Seatonian 
prise,  tlmt  his  talent  of  producing  common-place 
Latin  ones  was  exceedingly  so  for  hb  pupils  at 
Westminster.  I  don't  say  that  I  would  wish  to 
plant  a  laurel  upon  old  Hayes's  grave;  but  I 
OQold  find  in  my  heart  to  plant  a  rine  there  (if 
O 


it  would  grow),  as  a  more  appropriate  tree,  and ' 
to  pour  a  brimming  libation  of  its  juice,  if  we 
had  any  reason  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  the 
grape  could  reach  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Poor 
fellow !  that  phrase  of  '  being  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  own'  is  not  admitted  as  a  set-off  on  earth, 
but  in  the  other  world,  Grosvenor ! 

^*-  Our  last  modth  has  been  so  unusually  fine 
that  the  farmers  want  rain.  July  will  probably 
give  them  enough.  September  and  October  are 
the  safest  months  to  come  down  in  j  though,  if 
yon  consider  gooseberry-pie  as  partaking  a[  the 
nature  of  the  Bummum  bonum  (to  speak  modestly 
of  it},  about  a  fortm*ght  hence  will  be  the  happi* 
est  time  you  can  choose.  If  Tom  and  Harry 
should  be  with  me  in  time  for  the  feat,  I  have 
thoughts  of  challenging  all  England  at  a  match 
at  gooseberry-pie :  barring  Jack  the  Giganti- 
cide's  leathern  bag,  we  are  sure  of  the  victory. 
Thank  God !  Tom  has  escaped  the  yellow  fever ; 
and  if  ever  he  lives  to  be  an  admiral,  Grosvenor 
—as  by  God's  blessing  he  tokj — he  shaU  give 
you  and  me  a  good  dinner  on  board  the  flag- 
ship. We  shall  be  so  much  the  older  by  that 
time,  that  I  fear  good  fortune  would  make  neither 
of  us  much  the  happier. 

^  I  have  beien  inserting  occasional  rhymes  in 
Kehama,  and  have  in  this  way  altered  and 
amended  about  six  hundred  lines.  When  what 
is  already  written  shall  be  got  through  in  this 
manner,  I  shall  think  the  poem  in  a  way  of 
completion :  indeed,  it  will  most  likely  supply 
my  ways  and  means  for  the  next  winter,  instead 
of  reviewing.  Ebnsley  adrised  me  to  go  on 
with  it;  and  tbe  truth  is,  that  my  own  liking 
and  dislikiiigs  to  it  have  been  so  equally  divid^, 
that  I  stood  in  need  of  somebody's  encourage- 
ment to  settle  the  balance.  It  gains  by  rhyme, 
vdilch  is  to  passages  of  no  inherent  merit  what 
rouge  and  candle-light  are  to  ordinary  faces. 
Merely  ornamental  parts,  also,  are  aided  by  it, 
as  fml  sets  off  paste.  But  where  there  is  either 
passion  or  power,  the  plainer  and  more  straight- 
forward tUs  language  can  be  made,  the  better. 
Now  ^oi|rwill  suppose  that  upon  this  system  I 
am  writing  Kehama.  My  proceedings  are  not 
quite  so  systematical;  but  what  with  revising 
and  re-revising  over  and  over  again,  they  will 
amount  to  something  like  it  at  last. 

''  God  bless  you.  R.  S."* 

7b  Oronenor  C  Bedford^  Etq. 

July  5^  1800L 
"  My  dear  GaosvBNoa, 
"  I  thought  it  so  likely  you  would  hear  from 
Wynn  the  particulars  concerning  John  Southey** 
will,*  that  I  felt  no  inclination  to  repeat  tho 
story  to  you,  which  would  not  have  been  tho 
case  had  the  old  man  done  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  Good  part  of  his  property,  consisting  of 
a  newly-purchased  estate,  is  given  to  a  very  dis- 
tant relative  of  his  mother's  family,  and,  of  course^ 
gone  forever.  About  d£2000  in  legacies :  the 
rest  fells  to  his  brother,  as  sole  executor  and  ra- 


*  An  uncle  of  my  father's,  a  wealthy  solicUor  of  Tann* 
too.    Seep.18. 
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sidoary  legatee.  Neither  my  own  name  nor 
either  of  my  brothers^  is  mentioned.  Thomas 
Soulhey  apprised  me  of  this  the  day  of  the  old 
man's  death.  With  him  I  am  on  good  tenns— 
that  is,  if  we  were  in  the  same  town,  we  should 
dine  together,  for  the  sake  of  relationship,  aboat 
onoe  a  month ;  and  if  any  thing  were  to  hempen 
tp  me,  of  any  kind  of  fiunily  importance — sQoh 
as  the  birth  of  a  child — ^I  should  write  a  letter 
to  him,  beginning  *  Dear  Uncle.'  He  invites  me 
to  the  *  Cottage,'  and  I  shall  go  there  on  my  way 
tp  Lisbon.  I  think  it  likely  that  he  will  leave 
his  property  rather  to  Tom  than  to  me,  for  the 
iiai&e's  sake,  but  not  likely  that  he  will  leave  it 
oat  of  the  Detmily.  He  is  about  three  or  four- 
and-fifty,  a  man  of  no  education,  nor,  indeed,  of 
any  thing  else.  And  so  you  have  aU  that  I  can 
tell  you  about  the  matter,  excepting  that  there's 
an  end  of  it.  Some  people,  they  say,  are  bom 
with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  others 
with  wooden  ladles.  I  will  hope  something  for 
my  daughter,  upon  the  strength  of  this  proverb, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  three  silver  oupe ;  but,  for 
myself^  I  am  ^  the  firatemity  of  the  wooden 
ladle. 

'*  *  *  *  Last  night  I  began  the 
preface*-— fanosa !  And  now,  Grosvenor,  let  me 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  do.  I  am  writing,  1. 
The  History  of  Portugal ;  2.  The  Chroniole  of 
the  Cid;  3.  The  Curse  of  Kehama;  4.  Espriel- 
la's  Letters.  Look  you,  all  these  /  am  writing. 
The  second  and  third  of  these  must  get  into  the 
press,  and  out  of  it  before  this  time  twelve 
months,  or  else  I  shall  be  like  the  Civil  List. 
By  way  of  interlude  comes  in  this  Preface.  Don't 
•wear,  and  bid  me  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  I 
tell  you  I  can't  afibrd  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time 
—no,  nor  two  neither ; .  and  it  is  oaty  by  doing 
many  things  that  I  eontrive  to  do  so  much  j  for 
I  can  not  work  long  together  at  any  thing  with- 
out hurting  myself^  and  so  I  do  every  thing  by 
heats ;  then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my 
inclination  for  another  is  eome  round. 

"  Dr.  Southey  is  arrived  here.  He  puts  his 
degree  in  his  pocket,  summers  here,  and  will 
winter  in  London,  to  attend  at  an  hospital. 
About  this,  of  course,  I  shall  apply  to  Carlisle ; 
aiidf  if  it  should  so  happen  that  you  do  not  see 
him  here,  shall  give  him  a  direction  to  you  when 
he  goes  to  London.  R.  S." 


The  following  lines,  written  immediately  after 
hearing  of  the  event  mentioned  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter,  and  preserved  accidentally 
fagr  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  sent  them,  may  be 
appropriately  inserted  here. 

•80  tlMM&  art  9Dne  sthMt,  old  Jobs, 
And  hast  left  all  firom  me : 
Qod  glre  tbee  rest  among  the  UesS*^* 
1 1^  DO  Uame  to  thee. 

*(1for  marvel  I,  for  thovfh  one  blood 
Throack  both  our  Tdns  was  flowfai^ 
Full  welTl  know,  old  man,  no  love 
From  thee  to  me  was  owing. 

•ThoQ  hadst  no  anxloos  hopes  for  m^ 
.ifBhlhe  wtanhig  years  oTlniaBcy, 

*     *ltl1fae*«l^wdmeM  of  Ed^Mi  Potts." 


No  joy  in  my  ap-growing; 
And  wbeh  from  the  woru's  beaten  way 
I  tnnied  mid  nigged  paths  astray, 

No  fears  where  I  was  gobig. 

*'  It  touched  thee  not  if  envy's  voice 
Was  busy  with  my  name; 
Nor  did  it  make  thy  heart  rejolee 
To  hear  of  taiy  fiOr  fame. 

•<  Old  man,  thou  liest  upon  thy  Uec; 
And  none  for  thee  will  shed  a  tear  I 
They'll  give  thee  a  stately  funeral, 
Witn  coach  and  hearse,  and  phune  and  pafl; 
But  they  urho  follow  wiU  grieve  no  more 
Than  the  mutes  who  pace  with  their  staves  before* 
With  a  Kgbt  heart  and  a  cheerftd  fooe 

Will  they  put  moaminaon. 
And  bespeak  thee  a  mari>le  monumenti 

And  think  notUng  more  of  Old  John. 

«« An  enviable  deatii  is  his» 

Who,  leaving  none  to  deplore  him. 
Hath  yet  a  joy  in  his  passing  h0«r» 

Because  all  he  loved  have  died  before  hfan» 
The  monk,  too,  hath  a  joyful  end. 
And  well  may  vrekome  oeath  like  a  fHend, 
When  the  crncifiz  dose  to  Us  heart  is  prasi'd» 
And  he  piously  crosses  his  arms  on  his  broMt, 
And  the  brethren  stand  round  him  and  sfaig  him  to  res^ 
And  tell  hhn,  m  anna  he  believas,  that  aaon, 
deceiving  bis  crown,  he  shall  sit  of  his  tiuooe^ 

And  sing  in  the  choir  of  tfie  bless'd. 

•<Bnt  a  hopeless  sorrow  it  strikes  to  the  heart. 
To  tidnk  oow  men  Hke  ttiee  depart. 
Unloving  said  joylesa  was  tfanr  Ufbi 

Ualamentea  was  thine  end; 
And  neiOer  In  ^  world  nor  the  next 

Hadst  Ihoa  a  stasle  IHend  t 
None  to  weep  for  thee  on  earth 

None  to  groet  thee  in  heaven's  hall ; 
Fattier  and  raoAer,  sister  and  brother— 

Thy  heart  bad  been  shut  to  Ihem  alL 

•Alaa,  old  man,  that  this  should  be! 
One  brother  had  raised  up  seed  to  Aee  I 
And  hadst  tiuiu,  in  dieir  hour  of  need. 
Cherished  that  dead  brother's  seed. 
Thrown  wide  thy  doors,  and  eaOed  tiiem  iii» 
Bow  hq>py  ttiine  old  age  had  beeni 
ThoQ  wert  a  barren  tree,  around  whose  tnuk, 
Neediug  support,  our  tendrOa  should  have  doag; 

Thea  had  thy  aapless  boughs 
With  buds  of  hope  and  genial  firult  been  hung; 

Tea,  with  undying  ftowera. 
And  wveaths  forever  young.^ 

7b  LienUnaiU  SouOcy,  H.M.8.  Jmeba. 

*«MoDday,Julyfl6|1806w 
"  Mt  dsab  Tom, 
**^For  many  days  I  have  looked  for  a  letter 
from  yon,  the  three  lines  announcing  yoor  arrival 
in  England  being  all  which  have  yet  reached  me. 
Yesterday  the  Dr.  and  I  retomed  home  after  a 
five  days'  absence,  and  I  was  disappointed  at 
fiiuling  no  tidings  of  you.  We  were  two  days 
at  Lloyd's ;  and  have  had  three  days'  moontain- 
eeming— one  on  the  way  there,  two  on  oar  re- 
tom— -through  the  wildest  parts  of  this  wOd 
countiy,  many  times  wishing  you  had  been  with 
us.  One  day  we  lost  our  way  upon  the  mount* 
aitts,  got  upon  a  summit  where  there  were  preo- 
ipices  before  us,  and  found  a  way  down  through 
a  fissure,  like  three  sides  of  a  chimney,  wfam 
we  could  reach  from  side  to  side,  and  help  our- 
selves with  our  hands.  This  ohimney-way  was 
considerably  higher  than  any  house,  and  then 
we  had  an  hour's  descent  afterward  over  loose 
stones.  Yesterday  we  mounted  Great  Gabel— • 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  country—- 
and  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Isle  of  Kan, 
rising  out  of  a  sea  of  light,  for  the  water  lay  like 
a  dieet  of  silver.    This  was  a  digression  firom 
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.  •or  fltndght  road,  and  exeeedin^^'fedgiiiog  it 
vna ;  however,  after  we  got  dewn  we  drank  fire 
quarts  of  milk  between  us,  and  got  home  as  fresh 
as  larks  after  a  walk  of  eleven  hours.  Tou  will 
find  it  harder  service  than  walking  the  deck 
iHien  yon  come  here. 

*'  Onr  landlord,  who  lives  in  the  house  adjoin- 
ilif  us,  has  a  hoat,  which  is  as  mnoh  at  our  serv- 
loe  as  if  it  were  our  own ;  of  this  we  have  voted 
yon  oomnwBder<kin-ohief  iiiiienever  yon  shall  ar- 
rive. The  lake  is  ahont  fom  miles  in  length, 
and  something  between  one  and  two  in  breadth. 
Qowever  tired  yon  may  be  of  the  salt  water,  I 
do  not  think  you  will  have  tiie  same  objection  to 
fteek  when  yon  see  this  beautiful  basin,  <dear  as 
evystal,  and  shot  in  by  moontatns  on  every  side 
enoept  one  opening  to  the  northwest.  We  are 
very  frequently  upon  it,  Harry  and  I  being  both 
tolerably  good  boatmen;  and  sometimes  we  sit  in 
slate  and  the  vromen  row  ua*--«  vray  of  manning 
»  boat  irhieh  vriU  amose  yon.  The  only  family 
with  which  we  are  on  familiar  terms,  live,  dnr- 
ing  the  smnmer  and  antumn,  on  a  little  island 
of  the  loveliest  spots  in  this  wide 
They  have  one  long  room,  leoking  on 
tke  lake  from  three  windows,  afibrding  the  most 
beautiful  views ;  and  in  that  room  you  mi^  have 
•8  mnoh  nrasie,  daneing,  dmttle-oocking,  &c., 
•8  yonr  heart  can  desire.  They  generaUy  em- 
hai^  us  on  oor  vrater  expeditions.  I  know  not 
whether  you  like  dining  imder  a  tree,  as  vrell  as 
with  the  oonvenienoes  of  chairs  and  table,  and  a 
loof  over  your  head— which  I  confess  please  ne 
better  than  a  seat  upon  any  moss,  however  oosh- 
iony,  and  in  any  shade,  however  romantic ;  if; 
however,  you  da,  here  are  some  delightfol  bays 
at  the  head  of  tht  lake,  in  any  of  vrhich  we  may 
land;  and  if  yon  love  fishing,  yon  may  catch 
poroh  enongh  on  the  way  for  the  boat's  company, 
and  perhapsa jaek  or  two  into  the  bargaiab 

"  One  main  advantage  whioh  this  country  poe* 
teases  over  Wales  is,  that  there  are  no  long 
tracks  of  desolation  to  cross  between  one  beau- 
tilitl  spot  and  another.  We  are  sixteen  miles 
only  from  Winanderroere,  and  three  other  lakes 
are  on  the  wi^  to  it  Sixteen  only  from  Wast- 
wnter,  as  many  from  Ulswaler,  nine  firom  But* 
tarmere  and  Crummeck.  Lloyd  expects  you 
will  grive  him  a  few  days-— a  fne  they  must  be ; 
lor  thoaghl8h^bavrrthyou,wewill  not  spare 
yon  long  from  home ;  hnt  his  heose  stands  da* 
lightfully,  and  pnts  a  large  part  of  the  finest 
aoenery  within  oor  reach.  Ton  vrill  find  him 
veiy  friendly,  and  will  like  his  wife  much— she 
is  a  great  fevotite  vrith  me.  The  Bishop  of 
Uandafi*  lives  near  them,  to  vrhcm  I  have  lately 
been  introduced.    God  bless  yon  I        R.  S." 

2b  J&$tpk  OotiU^  E$q. 

"Kflswtek.Aog^ll^lSOe. 

"  Mr  DSAB  COTTLX, 

"  Madoo  has  not  made  my  fortune.  By  the 
state  of  ray  account  in  May  last— that  is,  twelve 
months  after  its  publication— 4here  vras  a  bal- 
ance due  to  me  (on  the  plan  of  dividing  the  prof- 
its) of  d£3  19«.  Id,    About  180  then  remained 


to  be  sold,  each  of  vHiiefa  wfll  give  me  5s. ;  but 
the  sale  will  be  rather  slower  than  distillation 
through  a  filtering  stone.  We  mean  to  print  a 
small  edition,  in  two  voia^  without  delay,  ^ind 
without  alteratiens,  that  te  quarto  may  not  lose 
its  Value. 

"  Of  the  many  r§mtmmg$  of  this  poem  I  have 
omfy  seen  tiie  Bdiabui^h,  Mcnthly,'and  Annutd. 
I  seat  a  copy  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lady  Holland  told 
me  it  was  ^  rule  at  St.  Ami's  Hill  to  read  ak>ud 
till  eleven,  and  then  retire ;  but  that  when  they 
were  reatfing  Madoc  they  often  read-  till  the  \ 
clock  struck  twelve.  In  short,  I  have  had  as 
much  j^rake  as  heart  eonld  desire,  but  not  quite 
so  innch  of  the  more  solid  kind  of  remuneration. 
#####«!  am  pre* 
paling  Ibr  the  press  the,  Chrpnicle  of  the  Cid*— 
a  very  curious  monument  of  old  Spanish  man- 
ners and  history,  which  will  make  two  little  voU 
maesj  to  the  greatdelight  of  nboot  as  many  read- 
ers as  vrill  suffice  to  take  off  an  edition  of  750. 

'*  Tou  suggest  to  ine  three  epic  sal>|ects,  all 
of  them  strikmg,  but  each  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, that  no  entire  and  worthy  interest  can 
be  attadied  to  the  conquering  party  in  either. 
Ist.  Wifliam  of  Normandy  is  less  a  hero  than 
Harold.  The  Irae  light  iA  which  that  part  of 
oor  history  should  be  regarded  was  shown  me 
by  WiUiara  Tayknr.  The  county  was  not  thor- 
oughly converted.  HaroU  fevored  the  pagans, 
and  the  Ncrmans  were  helped  by  the  priests. 
2dly.  Alario  isthe  chief  personage  of  a  French 
poem  by  Soudery,  which  is  notorionsly  vrorth- 
less.  The  captmre  of  Rome  is  in  itaeif  an  event 
so  strfldng  that  it  almost  palsies  one's  feehngs ; 
yet  nothing  resulted  which  could  give  a  woithv 
purport  to  the  poem.  In:  this  point  Theodorio  (b  I 
a  better  hero :  the  indispensable  requisite,  how-l 
ever,  in  a- subject  for  me  is,  that  the  end-*the  I 
ultimate  end-*~must  ba  worthy  of  the  means.  I 
Sffly.  The  expnkion  of  the  Moriseoes.  This  is  \ 
a  dreadful  history,  which  I  vrill  never  torture^ 
myself  by  reading  a  second  time.  Besides,  I  am 
convinced,  in  opposition  to  the  coraracn  opinion, 
that  the  Spaniards  did  vrisely  hi  the  act  of  ex- 
p^ng  them,  though  most  wickedly  in  the  viray 
of  expelling  them.  One  word  more  about  lit- 
eraturci  and  then  to  other  matters.  How  goes 
on  the  IViU  of  Cambria,  andirhat  areyou  ab^t  ? 

"  My  little  giri  is  now  two  years  and  a  qnar- 
tffir  dd— a  del%htfnl  play-fellow,  of  vrhom  I  am 
somewhat  raore^fond  than  is  fitting.  *  * 
#  *  Edith  is  in  excellent  health ;  I  myself 
the  same  barebones  as  ever,  first  cousin  to  an 
anatomy,  but  vrith  my  usual  good  heidth  and 
steady  good  spirits ;  neither  in  habhs  nor  in  any^ 
thing  else  diftrent  from  what  I  was,  except  that 
if  nqr  tapper  jtory  is  not  better  fnrnisbed^  a  great 
deal  of  good  fiirnitnre  is  thrown  away. 

««  «  •  •  •  *  *'  « 
In  spite  of  the  slow  sale  of  Madoc,  I  can  not  but 
think  that  it  may  answer  as  well  for  the  year's 
vrm  and  means  to  finish  the  /  Curse  of  Kehama,' 
and  sell  the  first  edition,  as  to  spend  the  time  in 
criticising  other  people's  books.    #         #        # 

'*  GodiilcM  yon  I  B.  SoonniT." 
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Th  John  Rickmam,  Etq. 

"Oetl3,180e. 

**  Mt  DBAS.  KlOm AH, 

"  Yoa  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  child  prores 
to  be  of  the  more  worthy  gender. 

"I  wonld  do  a  great  d^  to  please  poor  To- 
bin  (indeed,  it  is  doing  a  good  deal  to  let  him  in- 
flict an  argoment  upon  me),  but  to  write  an  epi- 
logue is  doing  too  much  for  any  body.  Indeed, 
were  I  ever  so  well  disposed  to  misemploy  time, 
paper,  and  rhymes,  it  would  be  as  mnoh  out  of 
my  reach  as  the  moon  is ;  and  I  bless  my  stars 
for  the  incapacity,  believing  that  a  man  who  can 
do  sach  things  well  can  not  do  any  thing  better. 

"  I  am  also  thorooghly  busy.  Summer  is  my 
holiday  season,  in  which  I  lay  in  a  store  of  ex- 
ercise to  serve  me  for  the  winter,  and  leave  my- 
self^ as  it  were,  lying  fallow  to  the  influences  of 
heaven.  I  am  now  very  hard  at  Palmerin — so 
troablesome  a  business,  that  a  look  before  the 
leap  would  have  prevented  the  leap  altogether. 
I  expected  it  would  only  be  needful  to  alter  the 
Propria  qua  maribu$  to  their  original  orthogra- 
phy, and  restore  the  costume  where  the  <J4 
traiwlators  had-omitted  it,  as  being  to  them  for- 
eign or  obsolete ;  but  they  have  so  mangled,  mu- 
tilated, and  massacred  the  manners — ^vulgarized, 
impoverished,  and  embeggared  the  language— 
so  lopped,  crof^ied,  and  docked  the  ornaments, 
that  I  was  fain  to  set  my  shoulder  stiffly  to  the 
wheel,  and  retranshite  about  the  one  half.  As 
this  will  not  produce  me  one  penny  more  than 
if  I  had  reprinted  it  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head,  the  good  conscience  with  which  it  is 
done  reconciles  me  to  the  loss  of  time;  and  I 
have,  moreover,  such  a  true  love  of  romanee  that 
the  labor  is  not  irksome,  though  it  is  hard.  To 
correct  a  sheet — sixteen  pftges  of  the  square- 
sixed  black  letter — is  a  day's  work;  that  is, 
from  breakfest  till  dinner,  allowing  an  hour's 
walk,  and  from  tea  till  supper ;  and  the  whole  a 
'about  sixty  sheets. 

"  Secondly,  Espriella  is  regulated  by  the  print- 
er, who  seems  as  little  disposed  to  hurry  me  as 
I  am  to  hurry  him.        #        #        # 

*'  Thirdly,  the  reviewing  is  come  round,  of 
which,  in  the  shape  of  Missionaries,  Catholic 
Miracles,  Bible  and  Religious  Societies,  Clark- 
•on,  and  little  Moore  (not  forgetting  Captain 
Burney),  I  have  more  to  do  than  I  at  first  de- 
sired, yet  not  more  than  will  make  a  reasonable 
item  on  the  right  side  of  the  King  of  Persia's* 
books. 

"Fourthly,  I  have  done  half  the  Cid,  and, 
whenever  I  seem  sufficiently  ahead  of  other  em- 
I^oymentto  lie-to  for  a  while,  this  is  what  I  go  to. 

**  Lastly,  for  the  Athennum — aliat  FoolsBum, 
for  I  abominate  such  titles— I  am  making  some 


certain  books  for  the  Cid  at  the  Museum  and  at 
Holland  House.     God  bless  you  1         R.  S." 

7b  John  Riekmam^  Etq, 

•Decniaoft. 
"  Mt  dsar  Rickman, 

I  am  left  a|one  to  ihy  winter  occupations,  and 
truly  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  employ  me. 
Two  momhs,  however,  if  no  unlucky  interruption 
prevent,  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  all  ofi)  and  send 
Espriella  and  Palmerin  into  the  worid.  I  have 
an  additional  and  weighty  motive  for  dispatch. 
The  times  being  South  American  mad,  my  ac- 
count of  Brazil,  instead  of  being  the  last  work  in 
the  series,  must  be  the  first.  There  are  in  the 
book-case  down  stairs  at  your  house  sixteen  bun- 
dles of  sealed  papers.  Those  papers  contain 
more  information  respecting  South  America  than 
his  miyesty's  agents  have  been  able  to  obtain  at 
Lisbon-— more,  in  all  probability,  than  any  other 
person  in  Europe  possesses  except  one  French- 
man, now  returned  to  Paris  :  he  has  seen  them, 
and  is  very  likely  to  get  the  start  of  me,  unless, 
which  is  not  improbable,  Bonaparte  choose  to 
withhold  from  the  world  information  which  would 
be  of  specific  use  to  England. 

"  Concerning  these  papers,  of  whose  contents 
I  was  till  last  week  ignorant,  my  uncle  has  writ- 
ten to  me,  urging  me  to  make  all  possible  speed 
with  thi^  part  of  the  book,  and  desiring  me  to  of- 
fer the  information  to  government.  I  inclosed 
the  letter  to  Wynn,  and  it  may  be  he  will  advise 
me  to  come  up  to  London  upon  this  Imsiness.  I 
hope  not.  I  should  rather  wash  my  hands  of  aU 
other  business  first,  and  then  can  certainly,  in 
half  a  year,  accomplish  a  large  volume,  for  on 
this  subject  there  is  no  ooUatOTal  information  to 
hunt  for.  A  very  few  books  contain  all  the 
printed  history,  and  there  will  be  more  difficulty 
in  planning  the  work  than  in  executing  it.  There 
will  be  business  of  some  consequence  in  the  way 
of  map-making,  which  will  delight  Arrowsmith. 
My  uncle  has  very  valuable  materials  for  a  map 
of  Brazil. 

"  This  is  of  so  much  consequence  that  it  will 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  let  the  Pahnerin  sleep, 
and  so  have  a  month's  time.  *  #  # 
Wynn's  letter  will  instruct  me  whether  to  set  to 
WOTk  for  myself  or  for  the  government ;  giving 
them  information  is,  God  knows,  throwbg  pearls 
you  know  to  whom,  but,  so  the  pearls  be  paid 
for,  well.  The  best  thing  they  could  do  for  me 
and  for  them,  if  they  really  want  informatkai 
about  South  America,  is  to  send  me  to  Lisbon 
for  that  specific  purpose,  without  any  ostensible 
charge. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  resolute, 
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ise  from  him,  but  I  will  not  aflfeot  to  think  it  a 
loss  to  the  country :  he  lived  a  year  too  long. 
England  can  not  fall  yet,  Messed  be  God  I  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  are  Englishmen;  but,  if 
any  thing  could  destroy  a  country,  it  would  be 
the  incurable  folly  of  such  governors. 

**Have  you  seen  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  ?  If  not,  by  all  means  read  it :  it  is 
the  history  of  a  right  Englishman ;  and  the  sketch 
of  English  history  which  it  contains  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  is  so  admirable,  that  it 
cNight  to  make  even  Scotchmen  ashamed  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Hume.  I  have  seldom  been 
BO  deeply  interested  by  any  book  as  this.  * 

♦        ♦        ♦        *        ♦  "E.  S." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

MX  VlCDKaTAKSS  TO  EDIT  "  KIRKS  WHITENS  SB- 
MAUfs"— DETAILS  OF  HIS  SETTLIHO  AT  GESTA 
BAXJ/*— OEANT  OF  A  SMALL  PENSION— OPINIONS 
ON  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION*— PEOOES88  OF 
**KIEKB  white's  KEMAINs'* BBAVT  DEDUC- 
TIONS FEOM  H)8  PENSION ^MODERN  POETRY 

FOLITICa— PREDICTS  SEVERE  CRITICISMS  ON 
THE  **  SPECIMENS  OF  ENOLISH  POBTRT" ^REC- 
OLLECTIONS OF  COLLEGE  FRIEND9— REMARKS 
OX  CLASSICAL  READ1NQ-— THR  CATHOLIC  QUES- 
TION  SPANISH    PAPERS    WANTED— MR.    DtTP- 

Pa's    "life  of  MICHAEL  ANOELo"'' — ^MOTIVES 

FOR    EDITINe    "kIRKE    WHITe's    REMAINS^ 

BEST  SEASON  FOR  VISrriNO  THE  LAKES EF- 
FECT UPON  THEM  OF  CLOUD  AND  SUNSHINE 

TRBORT  OF  EDUCATING  CHILDREN  FOR  SPE- 
CTFIC  LITERARY  PURPOSES — PROBABLE  ESTAB^ 
LI8HMENT  OF  A  NEW  EDINBURGH  RBVIEW— 
PLAYFUL  LETTER  TO  THE  LATE  HARTLEY  OOLE- 
BIDOE NEW  EDITION  OF  DON  QUIXOTE  PRO- 
JECTED—PLAN OF  A  CRITICAL  CATALOGUE 

FALMERIN  OF  ENGLAND— LAY  OF  THB  LAST 
MinSTRELr— CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CID— MORTK 
1>* ARTHUR— -PECUNIARY  DIFFICULTIES  — SALE 
OF  ESPRIELLa's  LETTERS SPECIMENS  OF  EN- 
GLISH POETRY— OVERTURES  MADE  TO  HIM  TO 

TAKE  PART  IN  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW REA- 

SOHB  FOR  DECLINING  TO  DO  SO.— 1807. 

Amid  all  my  father's  various  and  mukiplied 
oeeupations,  he  was  yet  one  of  those  of  whom  it 
might  be  tnily  said,  that 

**  Tlier  can  make  who  fail  to  flad 
Brisf  Mnin  erea  in  bvileat  dajiT 

for  any  kindly  office ;  and  needful  as  was  all  his 
time  and  all  his  labor  to  provide  for  the  many 
eallB  upon  him,  -he  was  never  grudging  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  assist  another.  "  Silver  and  gold" 
be  had  little  to  bestow,  but  "such  as  he  had''  he 
"gave  freely." 

We  have  already  seen  how  materially  he  had 
assisted,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Cot- 
tle, in  establishing  the  reputation  of  Chatterton, 
and  in  procuring  for  his  needy  relatives  some 
profit  from  his  writings ;  he  now  engaged  him- 
sdf  in  a  task  not  dissimilar,  except  in  the  per- 
fect and  unalloyed  sadsfaction  with  which  the 


whole  character  of  the  subject  of  it  could  be 
drawn  out  and  contemplated. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1804,  he  had  ob- 
served in  4ie  Monthly  Review  what  he  consid- 
ered a  most  harsh  and  unjust  reviewal  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems  by  Henry  Kirke  White ;  and 
having  also  accidentally  seen  a  letter  which  the 
author  had  written  to  the  reviewers,  explaining 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these 
poems  were  written  and  published,  he  under- 
stood the  whole-  cruelty  of  their  injustice.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  wrote  to  Henry  to  en- 
oourage  him :  told  him  that,  though  he  was  well 
aware  how  imprud^t  it  was  in  young  poets  to 
publish  their  productions,  his  circumstances 
seemed  to  render  that  expedient  from  which  it 
would  otherwiM  be  right  to  dissuade  him ;  ad- 
vised him,  therefore,  if  he  had  no  better  pros- 
pects, to  print  a  brger  volume  by  subscription, 
and  odObred  to  do  what  Kttle  was  in  his  power  to 
serve  him  in  the  business. 

This  letter,  which  I  regret  has  not  been  ^pre- 
served,  produced  a  reply  full  of  expressions  of 
gratitude  both  for  the  advice  and  offers  of  assist- 
ance it  contained  j  but,  in^  consequence  of  Kirke 
White's  going  very  soon  afterward  to  Cambridge, 
but  little  further  oonmiuiucation  took  place,  and 
his  untimely  and  lamented  death,  in  October, 
1806,  caused  by  the  severe  and  unrelenting 
course  of  study  he  pursued,  acting  upon  a  frame 
already  debilitated  by  too  great  mental  exertion, 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  my  father  had  cherished 
both  of  enjoying  his  friendship  and  of  witnessing 
his  fiune. 

On  his  decease,  one  of  his  friends  wrote  to  my 
father,  informing  him  of  the  event,  as  one  who 
had  professed  an  interest  in  his  fortunes.  This 
led  to  an  inquiry  what  papers  he  had  lefr  behind 
him,  to  a  oorrespondence  with  his  brother  Nev- 
ille, and,  ultimately,  to  the  publication,  under 
my  father's  editorship,  of  two  volumes. of  his 
'^  Remains,"  accompanied  with  a  brief  Memoir 
of  his  Life. 

To  the  preparation  of  these  the  three  fc^ow- 
ing  letters  refer;  others,  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  as  well  as  to  more  general  matters,  ad- 
dressed to  Kirke  White's  two  brothers,  with 
whom,  especially  the  elder,  the  aoquaintanoe 
thus  begun  ripened  into  an  intimate  and  life-long 
friendship,  will  appear  in  their  proper  pkces. 

7b  JUr.  NevOU  WkiU. 

••Keiir)ek,I>M.90;l80t. 
"Dear8», 

**Your  letter  and  parcel  arrived  yestendi^, 
just  as  I  had  completed  the  examinatipn  of  te 
former  papers.   I  have  now  examined  the  whole. 

"  What  account  of  your  brother  shall  be  given 
it  rests  with  you,  sir,  and  his  other  nearest  friends, 
to  determine.  I  advise  and  entnat  that  it  may 
be  as  full  and  as  minute  as  possible.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  young  man  winning  his  way  against 
great  difficulties,  of  such  honorable  ambition, 
such  unexampled  industry,  such  a  righteous  and 
holy  confidence  of  genius,  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held.   A  full  and  faithful  narrative  of  his  diffi- 
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etiltiea,  his  hq>e8,  and  his  eventoal  saccess,  till 
it  pleased  God  to  promoto  him  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  will  be  a  lasting  enoourageinent  to 
others  who  haye  the  same  up-hill  path  to  tread ; 
he  will  be  to  them  whatChatterton  was  to  him, 
and  he  will  be  a  purer  and  better  example.  IT 
it  would  wound  the  feelings  of  his  family  to  let 
all  and  every  partioular  of  his  honorable  and  ad- 
mirable life  be  known,  'diose  feelings  are,  of 
course,  paramotmt  to  every  other  cdnsiderathm. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  this  may  not  JM»  the  case. 
It  will,  I  know,  be  a  painful  task  to  furnish  me 
with  materials  for  this,  which  is  the  most  useful 
kind  of  biography,  yet,  when  the  eflfort  of  begin- 
niUg  such  a  task  shall  have  been  aocompUshed, 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  doing  for  him 
what  he  would  have  wished  ta  be  done,  will 
bring  with  it  a  oonsdation  and  a  eomfort. 

**  Let  me  beg  of  you  and  of  your  family,  when 
you  can  conmiand  heart  for  the  tadt,  to  give  me 
ail  your  recolleotions  of  his  childhood  and  of 
evety  stage  of  his  life.  Do  not  fear  you  can  be 
too  ndnute;  I  will  arrange  them,  insert  such 
poems  as  wUI  best  appear  in  that  place,  and  add 
such  remarics  as  grow  out  of  the  ciroumstaHces. 
The  narrative  itself  can  not  be  told  too  plainly ; 
all  ornament  of  style  would  be  misplaced  in  it : 
that  which  is  meant  to  tickle  the  ear  will  never 
find  its  way  either  tc  the  trnderstanding  or  the 
heart. 

"  Respecting  the  mode  of  publioatiion,  you  had 
better  consult  Mr.  — -.  The  booksellers  will, 
beyond  a  doubt,  undertake  to  publish  them  on 
condition  of  halving  the  eventual  profits,  which 
are  the  terms  on  which  I  publish.  The  profit,. 
I  fear,  will  not  be  much,  unless  the  public  should 
be  taken  with  some  unusual  fit  iX  good  f^Bcling ; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  not  unlikely,  for  &ey  are  more 
frequently  just  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living. 

*'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  all  his  magazine  pub- 
lications ;  possibly  some  of  the  pieces  marked  by 
me  for  transcription  maybe  found  among  them. 
There  is  one  poem,  printed  in  the  Globe  for  Feb. 
11,  1803,  which  I  remember  noticing  when  it 
appeared,  and  which  may  be  more  easUy  copied 
from  the  nevrspaper  than  from  the  manuscript. 
Wfaedier  any  of  his  prose  writings  should  be  in- 
serted, r  shall  better  be  able  to  judge  afrer  hav- 
Si^  seen  the  magannes.  But  the  most  valuable 
materials  which  ootild  be  intrusted  to  me  would 
be  his  letters — the  more  that  could  be  said  of 
him  in  his  own  Irords,  the  better. 

*^ I  have  beeuafieeted  at  seeing  my  own  name 
among  your  brother's  papers ;  there  is  a  defense 
of  Tl^laba,  a  part  of  which  \  regard  as  the  most 
discriminating  and  appropriate  praise  which  I 
have  received.*    It  seems  to  have  :been  pub- 


*  It  mcj  not  be  Qnlnteresting  to  die  reader  to  Me  here 
Ibat  portioa  of  Kirke  Whites  remute  on  llialaba  which 


lished  in  some  magazine.  These  are  the  high- 
est gratifications  which  a  writer  can  receive ;  for 
that  class  of  readers  who  call  themselves  the 
public,  I  have  as  little  Tespeot  as  need  be ;  bat 
4o  interest  and  influence  such  4i  mind  as  Henry 
White's  is  the  best  and  worthiest  object  vriiicli 
any  poet  cdcdd  propose  to  himself— 4he  fulfill- 
ment of  his  dearest  hopes. 

**  Yours  truly,  Robbbt  Southby.'* 

3b  Jfr.  NtmUe  WkUt. 

«Keswlck.-FM>.3^1807. 
"Dear  Sib, 
"  ♦  *  ♦  It  will  be  weU  to  print 
the  Melancholy  Hours,  and  some  other  of  the 
prose  compositions.  They  marie  the  character, 
as  well  as  the  powers,  of  your  brother's  mind, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  preserved.  The  No. 
10  which  yon  mention  is,  I  believe,  that  criti- 
cism upon  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  of  which  Z 
spoke  in  a  former  letter.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
expunge  from  it,  or  to  soften,  a  few  epithets,  of 
whioh^  it  gratifies  me  that  your  brother  should 
have  thoi^t  me  worthy,  but  which  it  is  not  de- 
cent that  I  should  edit  myself.  *  *  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  if  I  were  not  now  proving  the  high 
respect  which  I  feel  for  your  brother,  it  woiUd 
give  me  pain  to  think  what  value  he  assigned  to 
the  mere  expressioi^  of  It.  How  deeply  I  regret 
that  the  little  inteicomse  we  ever  had  should 
have  ended  where  it  did,  it  is  needless  now  to 
say.  I  should  have  begged  him  to  have  visited 
me  here  but  for  this  reason :  when  be  told  me 
he  was  going  to  Cambridge,  there  were  some 
circumstances  which  made  me  believe  he  was 
imder  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  or 
of  some  other  persons  of  similar  views ;  that  his 
opinions  had  taken  what  is  oalled  an  evangelical 
turn,  and  that  he  was  designed  for  that  particu- 
lar ministry.  My  own  religious  opiaioos  are  not 
less  jealous  and  not  lees  sincere,  but  they  are 
totally  opposite.  I  woukl  not  run  the  risk  of 
disturbing  his  sentiments,  and  therefore  delayed 

He  Tiewe  thfofi  titnmgfa  Apeenlkr  phMit ;  sad  while  he 
hM  the  fipetiim  of  a  maa,  tbeyarBtb(Meof«iaaiiahDoet 
abftracted  firom  morttdity,  and  reflecting  on  and  painting 
tibe  teeaea  of  Ufe  as  if  he  were  a  oaere  tpectator,  nnln* 
llaenced  hj  Ua  own  oonaeetloa  with  tlie  objacti  he  aor- 
reys.  To  thia  faculty  of  bold  diacrimiaation  I  attribute 
auny  of  Ur.  Bouthej'a  eaBodleaoea  aa  a  poet  He  aevw 
aeemi  to  inqolre  how  other  men  would  treat  a  tubject* 
or  what  may  happen  to  be  the  naage  of  the  timea ;  bvt, 
flned  with  that  atrong  sense  of  fitneu,  which  is  tlie  rmalt 
of  bold  and  unshackled  tliougfat,  he  fearleaaly  pursoea 
that  course  which  ^  own  sense  of  propria^  pouts  out. 
«(*       *        »       *       *        *       If      ^       •        • 

At  ftrst,  indeed,  file  verse  may  appear  nnoonfii,  becanae  tt 
is  new  to  the  ear ;  but  I  defy  any  man,  who  has  any  feel- 
ing of  melo^,  to  peruse  the  wliiole  poem  wiOuNrt  jpaylqg 
trumto  to  the  sweetness  of  its  flow  and  the  fraaeoifaeii 
of  its  modulation. 

*'ln  judgtaig  of  this  extraorttBary  peeaoi,  we  ahoail 
oenslder  itaa  a  gioaioe  lyrio  pn>dttoao»— weahonld  oaa- 
eelre  it  as  recited  to  the  harp,  in  times  when  such  rda- 
tions  carried  notfains  incredible  with  them.    Camriaff 
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Jonning  tiiat  personal  friendship  with  him,  to 
which  I  looked  on  with  pleasure,  till  his  mind 
dtonld  have  outgrown  opinioils  tiuroogh  which 
It  was  well  that  it  should  pass. 

^  In  reading  and  re-reading  the  poem,  I  have 
fitted  up  a  few  of  the  gaps  with  oonjectural  words 
of  correotkm,  which  shall  be  printed  in  italics, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  there  oan  be  no  objec* 
tioD.  The  more  I  read  them,  the  more  is  mj 
admiration ;  they  are  as  it  shoald  be— of  yery  ya- 
nous  merit,  and  show  the  whole  progress  of  hi^ 
mind.  Many  of  them  are  excellently  good— so 
good  diat  it  is  impossible  they  coold  hd  better, 
and  all  together  certunly  exceed  the  prodnotions 
of  any  other  young  poet  whatsoever.  I  do  not 
eocoept  Chatterton  from  the  nmnber ;  and  I  have 
a  ftiU  confidence  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  public 
opinion  will  confirm  mine.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
immediately  admowledged. 

*'  I  am  greatly  in  hopes  that  many  of  his  let- 
ters may  he  fit  for  pablication.  Till  these  ar- 
me,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  to  what  extent 
the  proposed  introdoetoiy  account  (in  which  they 
would  probably  be  inserted,  or  after  it)  will  run ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  is  aacertamed,  the  vohimes 
may  be  divided,  and  the  second  go  to  press. 
Will  yoQ  have  the  goodness  to  copy  for  me  that 
abominable  criticism  in  the  Monthly  Review 
upon  Clifton  Grove,  and  also  the  notice  they  took 
of  your  brother's  letter  ?  That  criticism  must 
be  iaaerted ;  and  if  you  remember  any  other  re- 
viewal  in  which  he  was  treated  vrith  illiberality, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hold  up  such  critioiam  to  the 
iafiuny  which  it  deserves. 

**It  will  give  me  jgreat  pleasm^  if  a  l&eness 
oan  be  recovered— very  great  pleasure.  Tour 
bffofiier  Henry,  sir,  is  not  to  be  lamented.  He 
has  gained  that  earthly  immortality  for  which  he 
Jabo^Kl,  and  that  heavenly  immor^ty  of  which 
ha  was  worthy.  I  say  this  widi  tears,  but  they 
are  tears  of  admiration  as  weU  as  of  human  t^ 
ATeC  If  yon  knew  me,  sir,  and  how  little  prone 
I  am  to  let  such  feelings  as  these  appear  upon 
the  surface,  you  would  understand  these  words 
in  their  literal  sense  and  in  their  full  meaning. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"RotaarSouTHBT." 

7b  Mr.  NmnXU  WkiU. 

*'  Mt  piae  Sim, 
**•  Your  pareel  reached  me  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  I  have  perused  every  Une  of  its  contents  wtfii 
deep  and  painful  interest.  The  letters,  and  your 
aoootmt  (of  which  I  should  say  much  were  I 
writing  to  any  other  person),  have  made  me 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  most  admirable  human  beings  that  ever 
was  ripened  upon  earth  for  heaven.  Be  assured 
Aat  I  will  not  insert  a  sentence  which  can  give 
pain  or  offense  to  any  one.  Theie  will  eome  a 
time  (and  Grod  only  knows  how  soon  it  may 
oome)  '^en  some  one  will  perform  that  office 
for  me  which  I  am  now  performing  for  your  in- 
comparable brother,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
how  that  office  ought  to  be  performed.    I  will 


be  scrupulously  careful;  and  if,  when  the  pa- 
pers pass  through  your  hands,  you  should  thkk 
I  have  not  been  sufficiently  so,  I  beg  you  will, 
without  hesitatkM,  expunge  whatever  may  ap- 
pear exceptionable. 

#         #        •         •        «        *        « 

"  When  I  obeyed  the  impulse  which  led  me 
to  undertake  this  task,  it  was  from  a  knowledge 
that  Henry  Whi|o  had  left  behmd  him  an  exam- 
ple, which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  of  well-directed 
talents,  and  that,  in  performing  an  act  of  respect 
to  his  memoiy,  I  should  at  the  same  time  ^<^ 
up  the  exampto  to  others  who  have  the  up-hifl 
paths  of  life  to  tread.  No  person  can  be  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that  goochiess  is  a  better 
thing  than  genius,  and  that  genius  is  no  excuse 
for  those  fcjlies  and  offenses  which  are  called  its 
eocentrioities. 

*^The  mention  made  in  my  last  of  any  differ- 
etace  in  religious  opinions  from  your  brother  was 
fiMrely  incidental ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  my 
intention  to  say  any  more  upon  the  subject  than 
simply  to  state  that  those  opinions  are  not  mine, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  they  were,  finom  the 
manner  in  which  I  speak  of  him. 

^*  I  shall  now  proceed  as  speedily  as  I  can 
with  die  work. 

"  Yours  truly,  and  with  much  esteem, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

2b  Riekard  Jhippa^  Etq, 

«*IUnh87.18a7. 
"  Dear  Duppa, 
"  The  ministry — by  this  time,  perhaps^  no  lon- 
ger a  ministry— -have  niiade  a  very  pretty  kettle 
of  fish  of  it ;  which  phrase,  by-the-by,  would  look 
well  in  literal  translation  into  any  other  language. 
Perii&ps  yon  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  on 
the  Catholic  Questkm  I  am  as  stiffly  against  them 
as  his  majesty  himself.  Of  all  my  friends,  Cole- 
ridge is  perhaps  the  on^  one  yAo  thinks  with 
me  upon  this  sul^ect ;  but  I  am  clear  in  my  own 
mind.  I  am,  however,  sony  for  the  business- 
more  to  think  what  a  rabble  must  come  in,  than 
lor  any  respect  for  those  who  are  coing  out— 
though  theXtmttef  Service  and  the  Abolishmeat 
of  tlM3  Slave  Trade  are  great  things.  As  for  any 
efiectupen  my  own  possible  fortunes,  jrou  need  not 
be  told  how  little  any  such  poetibiKtiee  ever  enter 
into  my  feelings :  they  have  entered  into  my  cal- 
culations just  enough  to  keep  me  unsettled,  and 
nothing  more.  And  here  I  am  now  planting  gar- 
den inclosures,  rose-bushes,  currants,  gooseSer- 
ries,  and  resolute  tb  become  a  mountaineer— per- 
haps forever — unless  I  should  remove  for  final  set- 
tlement at  Lisbon.  My  study  is  to  be  finished^— 
my  books  gathered  together ;  and  if  ycm  donot 
oome  down  again,  the  very  first  summer  you  aiB 
not  otherwise  engaged,  why— you  may  stay  and 
be  smoke-dried  in  London  for  yovv  good-for- 
Jiothingness.  I  have  a  man  called  WWy,  who 
is  my  Juniper  in  this-  business.  We  are  going 
to  have  laburnums  and  lilae$^  syringes,  baroeny 
bushes,  and  a  pear-tree  to  grow  up  by  your  win- 
dow against  the  wall,  and  white  curtains  in  my 
library,  and  to  dye  the  old  ones  in  the  parlor 
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.  htoBj  and  to  put  fringe  to  them,  Mr.  Dappa,  and 
to  paper  the  room,  Mr.  Dnppa,  and  I  am  to  have 
.  a  carpet  in  my  study,  Mr.  Dappa,  and  the  chairs 
are  to  he  new  bottomed,  and  we  are  to  bay  some 
fenders  at  the  sale  of  the  general's  things,  and 
we  have  bought  a  new  hearth-rag.  And  then 
the  oatside  of  the  house  is  to  be  rough-cast  as 
soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  there  is  a 
border  made  onder  the  windows,  and  there  is  to 
be  a  gravel  walk  there,  and  torf  under  the  trees 
beyond  that,  and  beyond  that  such  peas  and  beans ! 
Oh  I  Mr.  Duppa,  how  you  vrill  like  them  when 
you  come  down,  and  how  fine  we  shall  be,  if  all 
this  does  not  ruin  me  1 

*^  The  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  some  arrange- 
ments of  Coleridge's  made  it  necessary  that  I 
should  either  resolve  upon  removing  speedily,  or 
remaining  in  the  house.  The  one  I  could  not 
do,  and  was,  not  unwillingly,  forced  to  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  sense  of  being  unsettled  was  the  only 
oneaslness  I  had ;  and  these  little  arrangements 
for  future  comfort  give  me,  1  am  sure,  more 
solid  satisfaction  and  tcue  enjoyment  than  his 
great  Howickship  can  possibly  have  felt  upon 
getting  into  that  Downing  Street,  from  whence 
he  will  so  reluctantly  get  out — like  a  dog  on  a 
wet  day  out  of  the  kitchen,  growling  as  he  goes, 
with  his  taQ  between  his  legs,  and  showing  the 
teeth  with  which  he  dares  not  bite.  Jaok^n — 
God  bless  him — is  as  well  pleased  about  it  its  I 
am;  and  that  excellent  good  woman,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, is  rejoiced  at  heart  to  think  that  we  are 
likely  to  remain  here  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days. 

"  Sir,  it  would  surprise  yon  to  see  how  I  dig 
fai  the  garden.  I  am  going  to  buy  the  ^  Com- 
plete GardenjBr ;'  and  we  do  hope  to  attain  one 
•day  to  the  luxuries  of  currant  wiiie,  and  such 
like  things,  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  appro- 
bation, after  you  and  I  have  been  up  Causey 
Pike  again,  and  over  the  Fells  to  Blea  Tarn — 
esqpeditions  to  the  repetition  of  which  I  know 
you  look  on  with  great  pleasure. 

^  I  shall  miss  Harry  this  summer — an  excel- 
lent boatman,  and  a  companion  whose  good  spir- 
its and  good  humor  never  fail.  If  T.  Gren^ 
ville  would  make  Tom  a  captain,  and  send  him 
down  to  grass  for  the  summer,  he  vrould  do  a 
better  thing  than  he  has  done  yet  since  he  virent 
to  the  Admiralty.  Wynn  did  mention  my  broth- 
er to  him ;  but  we  luid  no  borough  interest  to 
back  us,  and  fourteen  year*'  hard  service  go  for 
BoChing,  with  wounds,  blowing  up,  JionoraMe 
mention,  and  excellent  good  conduct.  Still  I 
have  a  sort  of  faith  (God  willing)  that  he  will 
be  an  admiral  yet. 

"  I  am  hurrjring  my  printer  with  Espriella, 
for  fear  another  tranriation  should  appear  before 
mine,  which,  you  know,  would  be  very  unluoky. 
Ten  sheets  of  the  second  volume  are  done.  I 
much  wish  it  were  out,  having  better  hopes  of  its 
■sale  than  the  fate  of  better  books  will  perhaps 
warrant.  But  this  is  a  good  book  in  its  way, 
•and  its  way  ought  to  be,  in  book-selling  phrase, 
A  taking  one. 

"Gc3  bless  you  I  R.  S." 


At  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  letter, 
my  father  alludes  to  the  tottering  condition  of 
the  Grenville  ministry,  of  which  his  friend  Mr. 
Wynn  was  a  member,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  serving 
him  *,  and  under  the  impression  that  their  resig- 
nation had  token  place,  without  any  having  oc- 
curred, he  now  writes :  *^  When  you  have  it  in 
your  power  again,  let  the  one  thing  yon  seek 
for  me  be  the  office  of  Historiogra[^er,  with  m 
decent  pension.  If  £300,  it  would  satisfy  nj 
wishes — if  <dS400, 1  should  be  rich.  I  have  no 
worldly  ambition :  a  man  who  lives  so  mock  in 
the  past  and  the  future  can  have  none.  • 
♦  ♦  ♦  When  you  are  in,  do  not  fcnn 
higher  wishes  for  me  than  I  have  for  myself.  I 
am  m  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  me,  for  which  I  am  formed,  m  vrhich  I 
am  contented ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  could  be  in 
any  other  so  usefully,  so  worthfly,  or  so  haf^y 
CDAployed.  If  what  I  now  receive  shall  in  thin 
future  come  from  the  Treasuiy,  I  shall  not  theu 
have  ai^  serious  wish  for  any  change  of  fortune; 
nor  would  this  be  one,  if  you  were  wealthier. 
What  more  is  necessary  I  get^-hardly  enong)^ 
k  is  true,  but  still  in  my  own  way ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  but  that  some  day  or  other  one  of 
my  books  should,  by  eome  accident,  hit  the  fosb- 
ion  of  the  day,  aiid,  by  a  rapid  sale,  plaoe  me  In 
comparative  affluence.  I  must  be  a  second  tiuM 
cut  off  if  I  do  not  still  inherit  an  independenoe ; 
and  if;  after  aD,  I  should  go  out  of  the  world  as 
poor  a  man  as  I  am  at  this  present — the  mo- 
ment it  comes  to  be  *  poor  Southey,'  my  natoe 
becomes  a  provision  for  my  wife  and  children, 
even  though  I  had  not  that  reliance  upon  in^ 
vidual  friendship  which  experience  makes  laa 
feel."* 

The  next  letter  shows  that  his  friend  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  for  him  a  small  pensiou, 
which,  though  it  really  diminished  his  income 
instead  of  increasing  it,  vras  very  aooeptable,  for 
the  reasons  he  here  states. 

7b  /oJkii  ifoy,  Eiq. 

**KetDrldc,  Mtfcfa  30^  1807. 
"  Mt  dear  Friend, 
"I  am  just  DOW  enabled  to  give  you  some  in- 
telligence concerning  myself.  In  this  topsy- 
turvying of  ministers,  Wynn  vns  very  anxious, 
as  he  sajTS, '  to  pick  something  out  of  the  fire  for 
me.'  The  registership  of  the  Yice-Admiral^ 
Court  hi  8t  Lucia  was  offered)  worth  aboat 
£600  a  year.  He  wrote  to  me,  offering  this, 
or,  as  an  alternative,  the  only  oUe  in  his  power, 
a  pension  of  £200 ;  but,  before  my  answer  cookl 
arrive,  it  vras  necessary  that  he  should  obooss 
for  me,  and  he  judged  rightly  in  taking  the  lat- 
ter. Fees  and  taxes  vrill  reduce  this  to  j£160,t 
the  precise  sum  for  which  I  have  hitherto  beeo 
indebted  to  him,  so  that  I  remain  with  just  the 
same  income  as  before.  The  different  somnM 
from  which  it  is  derived  is,  as  you  may  suppose, 
sufficiently  grateful;  for  though  Wynn  could  till 


*  March  27, 1807. 

t  The  dednctioD  proved  to  be  £S6;rediiclBg  it  to  £141 
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now  w«n  afiord  tlus,  and  I  had  no  relnotanoe  in 
sooepting  it  firom  one  who  is  the  oldest  friend  I 
haye  in  the  world  (we  have  heen  iittimate  for 
uneteen  years),  he  has  now  nearly  doubled  his 
flaqpenditore  by  marrying.  *  *  This, 
I  rappose,  is  asked  for  and  granted  to  me  as  a 
man  of  letters,  in  whioh  oharacter  I  feel  myself 
fdDy  and  fairly  entitled  to  receive  it ;  and  yon 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  it  oan  make 
me  lose  one  jot  of  that  freedom,  both  of  opinion 
and  speech,  without  which  I  shook!  think  my- 
•elf  unworthy,  not  of  this  "poor  earthly  pittance 
alone,  but  of  God^s  air  and  sunshine,  and  my  in- 
heritance in  heaven. 

**I  sent  you  the  Specimens,  and  shall  have  to 
send  you,  owing  to  some  omissions  of  Bedford's, 
m  soj^lementary  volume  hereafter,  which  will 
complete  its  bibUographical  value.  Of  its  odier 
merits  and  defects,  hereafter.  It  will  not  be 
long  before,  I  trust,  you  will  receive  Espriella : 
the  printer  promises  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  I 
knrry  him,  anticipating  that  this  book  will  give 
voa  and  my  other  firiends  some  amusement,  and 
aeaerve  approbation  on  higher  grounds.  Thank 
yoa  for  alt  your  kindness  to  Horry.  ^  •  '  • 
This  change  of  ministry— I  am  as  hostile  to  the 
measure  which  was  the  pretext  for  it  as  the 
king  himself;  but,  having  oonoeded  that  meas- 
ore,  the  king's  conduct  is  equally  unexception- 
jible.  Neither  the  country  nor  the  Commons 
called  for  the  change,  and  they  were  getting 
earedit,  and  deserving  it,  by  the  ^  Arms  BUI,'  the 
Messed  *  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  the  pro- 
jected reforms,  and  the  projected  plan  for  edu- 
oating  the  poor.  And  now  their  places  are  to  be 
filled  by  a  set  of  men  of  tried  and  convicted  in- 
oapaci^,  with  an  old  woman  at  their  head  I  But 
J  must  refer  you  to  my  friend,  Don  Manuel  Al- 
^raras,ibr  the  reason  why  there  is  altoays  a  lack 
of  talents  in  the  English  government. 

""  God  bless  you  I 

"  Tours  in  haste,  E.  S." 

3b  C.  W.  W.  Wynm,  Eiq. 

••April,  1807. 

"  Mt  DBA*  WtTOI, 

"  And  so  I  am  a  Coiurt  Pensioner  1  It  is  well 
that  I  have  not  to  kiss  hands  upon  the  occasion, 
or,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not  think  I  could  help 
laughing  at  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
world  !  O  dear,  dear  Wynn,  when  yon  and  I 
wed  to  hold  debates  with  poor  Bunbury  ever  a 
pot  of  porter,  bow  easUy  could  your  way  of  life 
liave  been  predicted  I  And  how  would  his  and 
mine  have  mocked  all  foresight !  And  yet  mine 
baa  been  a  straight-onward  path  I  Nothing  more 
has  taken  plaoe  in  me  than  the  ordinary  process 
c£  beer  or  wine— of  fermenting—- and  settlings 
and  ripening. 

^'If  Snowdon  wOl  come  to  Skiddaw  in  the 
aommer,  Skiddaw  wiU  go  to  Snowdon  at  the  fiedl 
<^  the  leaf.  I  shall  work  hard  to  gelt  the  €id 
ready  for  publication,  and  must  go  with  it  to 
London.  In  that  case  my  intention  is  to  go  first 
to  Bristol,  and  perhaps  to  Taunton,  and  Wales 
wfll  not  be  out  of  my  way.     But  I  wish  to  show 


you  those  parts  of  the  country  which  you  ha?a 
not  seen,  and  which  I  have  since  you  were  here ; 
and  to  introduce  you  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw^ 
which  is  an  easy  morning's  walk. 

"  The  mystery  of  this  wonderful  histoiy  of  the 
change  in  administration  is  certainly  explained  $ 
but  who  are  the  king's  advisers?  Are  they  his 
sons,  or  old  Lord  Liverpool?  Mr.  Simeon'e 
wise^remark,  that  'the  new  ministry  was  better 
than  no  ministry  at  all,'  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
story  which  might  well  have  been  quoted  in  re- 
ply. One  of  the  German  electors,  when  an 
Englishman  was  introduced  to  him,  thought  the 
best  thing  he  could  day  to  him  was  to  remark 
that  'it  was  bad  weather;'  upon  which  the  En- 
glidmian  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  replied, 
'  yes^-but  it  was  better  tham  none  /'  Would  not 
this  have  told  in  the  House  ?  You  do  not  shake 
my  opinion  concerning  the  Catholics.  Their  re* 
ligion  regards  no  national  distinctions — it  teaches 
them  to  look  at  Christendom  and  at  the  Pope  as 
the  head  thereof — and  the  interests  of  that  relig- 
ion will  always  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elM. 
Bonaparte  is  aware  of  this,  and  is  aiming  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  pajrty  in  Germany. 

"  These  people  have  been  increasing  in  En- 
^nd  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  number  of  sem- 
inaries established  during  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is  worth  your  while  to  get  their  Almanao— • 
the  '  Lay  Db«ctory'  it  is  called,  and  published 
by  Brown  and  Keating,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.  They  are  at  their  old  tricks  of  mira- 
cles here  and  every  where  else.  St.  Winifred 
has  lately  worked  a  great  one,  and  is  in  as  high 
odor  as  ever  she  was. 

"  I  am  for  abolishing  the  test  with  regard  to 
every  other  sect — Jews  and  all — but  not  to  the 
Catholics.  They  vUl  not  tolerate :  the  proof  is 
in  their  whole  hwtory— in  their  whole  system— 
and  in  their  present  practi6e  all  over  Catholic 
Europe :  and  it  is  the  nature  of  their  principles 
now  to  spread  in  this  country ;  Methodism,  and 
the  still  wilder  sects  preparing  the  way  for  it. 
Tou  have  no  conception  of  the  zeal  with  which 
they  seek  for  proselytes,  nor  the  power  they 
have  over  weak  minds ;  for  their  system  is  as 
well  the  greatest  work  of  human  wisdom  as  it  il 
of  human  wickedness.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Jesuits  exist  in  England  as  a  body,  and  have 
possessions  here ;  a  Catholic  told  me  this,  and 
pdnted  out  one  in  the  streets  of  Norwich,  but 
he  could  tell  me  nothing  DMira,  and  eaqprassad 
his  surprise  at  it,  and  his  curiosity  to  learn  more. 
Having  been  abolished  by  the  Pope,  they  keep 
up  their  order  secretly,  and  expect  their  restora* 
tion,  which,  if  he  be  wise,  Bonaparte  will  efiect. 
We^  I  a  Catholic,  that  should  be  the  object  to 
which  my  life  should  be  devoted— I  would  be 
the  second  Loyola. 

**  Concessions  and  conciliations  wiU  not  satisfy 
the  Catholics;  vengeance  and  the  throne  are 
what  they  want.  If  Ireland  were  £gur  enough 
from  our  shores  to  be  lost  without  danger  to  our 
own  securily,  I  would  say  establish  the  Catholic 
religion  thwe,  as  the  easiest  way  of  civiliziog  it; 
i  but  Catholic  Ireland  would  always  be  at  the 
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iio«m^iwi  ef  the  Pqpe,  aod  the  Pope  is  now  at 
the  oonmaad  of  Fnaee.  It  is  dismal  to  think 
of  the  state  of  IrehuMl.  Nothing  can  redeem 
that  coimtry  hot  euoh  measures  as  nooe  of  o«r 
HatesroeB»  except  perhaps  ManpuB  Wellesley) 
wofM  be  hardy  enough  to  ad(^pt — nothing  bat  a 
sgritem  of  Roman  conqneet  and  ooloniBatioo,  and 
shipping  off  the  refiraetory  to  the  colonies. 

**  England  oondesoends  too  much  to  the  Cath- 
olio  religion,  and  dees  not  hold  ap  her  own  to 
sufficient  reepeot  in  her  foreign  possessions ;  and 
the  Catholics,  instead  of  teling  this  as  on  act  of 
indolgenee  to  their  opinions,  interpret  it  as  an 
ndoivwledgment  of  their  supefior  claims,  and 
insult  OS  in  consequence.  This  is  the  case  at 
Malta.  In  India  the  want  of  an  established 
ohoroh  is  a  crying  evil.  Nothing  but  mission- 
arias  can  seoure  in  that  oonntry  what  we  have 
woo.  The  converts  would  immediately  become 
English  in  their  feelings ;  for,  like  Mohammed, 
we  ought  to  make  our  language  go  with  our  re- 
ligion—a betur  policy  this  thiui  £at  of  intro(faio- 
ing  pig-tails,  after  our  own  heme-plan  of  princely 
mform,  for  which  — — t  with  all  due  respect  to 
him,  or  whoever  else  was  the  agent  in  this  in- 
ooQceivable  act  of  foUy,  ought  to  be  gibbeted 
upon  the  top  of  the  highest  pagoda  in  Hindostan. 
God  bless  yool  &.  8." 

ThMr^NivilU  WhiU, 

*<  Mr  jmjjL  Su^ 
«      #        #        ♦        «        #        t        « 

The  preliminary  account  is  nearly  flntdied.  I 
have  inserted  in  it  such  poems  as  seem  best  suited 
to  that  place,  because  they  refer  to  Henry's  then 
state  of  mind,  and  thus  derive  an  interest  from 
the  narrative,  and  in  their  turn  give  it  also. 
After  the  introduction  I  purpose  to  insert  a  se- 
lection of  his  letters,  or,  rather,  of  extracts  from 
them,  in  chrondogioal  order.  Upon  mature  con- 
sideration, aod  upon  trial  as  well,  I  believe  this 
to  be  better  than  inserting  them  in  the  account 
ofhiiliie.  If  the  reader  feel  for  Henry  that  love 
and  admiration  which  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
him  feel^  he  will  be  ,prepared  to  receive  these 
epistolary  fragments  as  the  most  authentic  and 
most  valuable  species  of  biography ;  and  if  he 
does  not  feel  that  love,  it  is  no  matter  how  be 
receives  them,  for  his  heart  will  be  in  feult,  and 
hii  understanding  necessarily  darkened. 

"  Lhftve,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  omitted 
every  thiqg,  of  which  the  publication  could  oc- 
casion even  the  slightest  unpleasant  feeling  to 
any  person  whatever  j  and  if  any  thing  of  this 
kind  has  escaped  me,  you  will,  of  course,  con- 
aider  your  own  opinion  as  decisive,  and  omit  it 
aeoordUigly,  without  any  regard  to  mine.  As- 
suredly we  will  not  offend  the  feelings  of  any 
one;  but  there  are  many  passages  whidh,thoagh 
they  can  give  no  pain  to  an  individual,  you  per- 
haps may  think  will  not  interest  the  public.  If 
this  fear  come  across  you,  take  up  Chatterton's 
letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  see  if  the 
vecy  passages  which  will  excite  in  you  the  great- 
est interest  are  not  of  the  individual  aod  ii^vid- 


ualising  ehaxaoter,  aod  then  remember  that 
Heaiy'sistobeanaoaeeqiiallydearto  the  geo- 
eration  which  will  come  after  us.  *  * 
###•♦♦«♦ 

"  My  heart  has  cAea  ttdied  during  this  om- 
I^oyment. 

"Tours  very  truly  aod  respeotfully, 

"RonsTSoumT." 

One  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Nev» 
ille  White  at  the  close  of  the  year  I  will  jdaoa 
here,  as  it  speaks  of  the  eompletion  of  my  fetber^ 
grateful  office. 

"  The  sight  of  the  books  now  completed  gave 
me  a  melancholy  feeliog,  and  I  oooM  not  help 
repeating  sense  Haes  of  Wordsworth's : 
« *  ThoQ  MMl  of  God't  best  ««rtUy  moU, 
Hiou  hapPT  floul,  ad  can  It  be 
HiatthU^  *       *       *       • 
!•  til  that  miut  noMda  of  Aeef 

But  this  is  not  all :  so  many  days  and  nights  <C 
unrelenthig  study,  so  many  hopes  and  feeers,  so 
many  aspirations  after  feme,  so  mueh  genius,  and 
so  many  virtues,  have  left  behind  them  more  than 
this — they  have  left  conofort  and  oonsolBtion  to 
his  friends,  an  honorable  remeodmuioe  for  him- 
self; and  fior  others  a  bright  and  enoonragmg  ex- 
ample. 

"OurinterooorsewillDotbeatanend.  When 
I  visit  London,  which  will  certainly  be  during 
the  whiter,  and  probaUy  very  soon,  I  shall  soe 
you.  We  shall  have>  it  is  to  be  hojped  and  «z- 
pected,  to  communicate  respecting  after  editioot; 
and  at  all  times  it  will  ipve  me  great  pleasmto 
to  hear  from  you." 

2b  Orstetnor  C.  Btdf&rd^  Etq, 

**  April  21.  leor. 
"Whether,  Orosvenor,  you  vrill  ascribe  it  to 
the  cut  of  my  oose,  I  cao  not  tell ;  nor  whe^Mr 
it  be  a  proof  of  the  natural  wickedness  of  the 
heart,  but  so  it  is,  that  I  am  less  disposed  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Treasury  for  giving 
me  <£200  a  year,  than  I  am  to  svrear  at  the 
Taxes  for  having  the  impudence  to  take  d£56  of 
it  back  again.  And  if  it  were  a  pull  Devil  puQ 
Baker  betvreen  that  loyalty  which,  as  you  know, 
has  always  been  so  predominant  in  my  hearty 
and  that  Jacobkusm  of  vrhich,  you  know  how 
vilely,  I  have  been  suspected,  I  am  afraid  the  56 
would  give  a  stronger  pull  on  the  Baker's  side 
than  the  144  on  the  Devil's.  Look  you,  Mr. 
Bedford  of  the  Exchequer,  it  ii  out  of  all  ooo- 
science.  Ten  in  the  hundred  has  always,  in  afl 
Christian  states,  been  thought  damnable  usury; 
and  to  say  that  a  man  took  ten  in  the  hundred 
was  the  same  as  saying  diat  he  would  go  to  the 
Devil.*     But  this  is  eight-and-4vventy  in  the 


•  So  Mji  the  epigram  attribated  to  Sbakipsure.  upon  Us 
friend  Mr.  Comb6k  an  old  fendansa  noted  lor  hi*  wsdth 
ndiitaiy: 
«*  Ten  In  the  bundred  Ilea  here  lograTed ; 

*Tla  a  bandred  to  ten  hia  aool  la  not  aaved. 

Ifaiqrmanask,'Wbolieabi  tfaiatombt' 

'Obfob r  quoth  the  Derfl,  **tia  my  Jobiwi-Combo.* " 

It  rniiat  be  added  that  Bfr.  Knlgfat  atrenuooaly  oppoaes 
ttie  tradMoa  that  Shakapeare  wrote  theae  linea  —Kniglitt 
SaaAi/wsrv,  a  SiqfrvAf ,  p.  468. 
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Imiidred,  for^^nduoh  maj  eight-and-twentj  kmid- 
vedDeTib  *  #  •  *  *  « 
I  am  a  little  tor^nvod  to  hear  jaa  apeak  eaoon^ 
tempteouely  of  modern  poetry,  becane  it  shows 
ham  verj  little  yea  anist  have  read,  or  how  little 
joa  can  have  considered  the  snbjeot.  The  im- 
profMMnt  dnriiig  the  present  reign  has  been  to 
the  fiiUas  grea^  in  poetry  as  it  has  been  k  the 
eaqwrimental  setenoes,  or  in  the  art  of  raisiag 
BfeODey  by  taxation.  What  oan  yon  have  been 
thinking  of?  Had  yea  forgotten  Boris  a  seoood 
tifli»  ?  had  yon  forgotten  Cowpeir,  Bowles,  Mont- 
gootory,  Joanna  Baillie,  Walter  Soott:?  to  omit 
»ho8t  of  names  whic^  tbooghinfener  to  thsm, 
ate  above  these  of  any  fenaer  period  eaeoept  the 
■ge  of  Shakspeare,  and  not  to  mention  Woids^ 
worth  and  another  poet,  who  has  written  two  very 
loetty  poems  in  my  opinion^  oalled  Thakba  and 
Kadoc/  «  •  •  lamasbosyin 
my  household  arrangements  as  yon  can  be.  My 
tent  is  pitohed  at  k^  and  I  am  dnuakfol  thi«  my 
let  has  liEdlen  in  so  goodly  a  land. 

"  Politics  are  very  amusing,  and  go^  the  time 
of  Tamtara-rara,  The  king  kas  been  fighting 
lor  a  veto  open  die  initiatioB  of  laws,  and  he  has 
won.  it.  I  had  got  into  good  hnmor  with  the  late 
ministry  beeanse  of  the  Limited  Service  Bill,  the 
Abolishment  of  the  teve  Trade,  and  their  wise 
•oodnot  with  regard  to  the  Continent  As  for 
their  soeeessora,  they  have  given  a  pretty  sarn- 
ie of  Iheir  contempt  for  all  decency  by  their  re« 
litatement  of  Lord  Melville,  the  attempt  at  giv- 
ing Pereival  tttt  place  for  life,  and  the  threat 
hekl  oat  by  Canning  of  a  dissolotion.  The  €hren- 
^iBes  now  find  the  error  of  their  neglecting  Scot- 
laad  at  the  last  eleedoo^  an  error  which  I  heard 
noticed  with  regret  at  the  tmie.  What  is  it  has 
made  them  so  nnpopalar  in  te  city  ?  It  is  to 
me  incomprehensible  why  the  memory  of  Pitt 
afaoold  be  held  in  snob  idolatroos  reverence— a 
nun  who  was  as  obstinate  in  every  thing  wrong 
•s  he  was  ready  to  give  up  aav  tlkng  good,  and 
who,  except  in  the  Union  and  in  t£b  Scarcity, 
was  never  by  any  accident  right  daring  his  lo^g 
admtnistzation. 

"  I  finish  poor  Henry  White's  papers  tonnor- 
IQW.  One  vohmie  of  Palmerin  still  remains  to 
do^  and  then  there  vriU  be  nothing  lo  in^ede  my 
progress  in  S.  America.  Om*  Fathers  wrote  to 
me  about  the  same  time  that  yoo  did ;  they  were 
then  in  pareait  of  the  culprits  Hinchchfie  and 
Gildon.  m  tell  yoo  vrhat  I  woold  have  done 
had  I  been  in  town  and  ocold  not  have  fomid 
I  woold  have  nulde  them  a  present  of 
I  of  my  own,  jast  enoogh  in  nnmber  to  fill 
the  gap^  and  doll  enoogh  to  sott  them.  Nobody 
would  have  sospeoted  it,  and  it  woold  have  been 
%  wy  pioa»firaad  to  save  troable. 

'^It  consoles  me  a  little  when  I  diink  of  the 
reviewing*  that  is  to  take  place:  how  mnch 
more  yoo  wyi  foel  it  than  I  diall.  I  am  case- 
hardened ;  hot  yon— oh,  Mr. Bedford,  howyooi: 
hack  and  riiooklers  mU .tingle!  how  yoo  will 
»l  how  yoo  wttf  bite  your  nails  and  gnash 


*  Of  fhs  if^eobams  of  Eo^Bah  Poalk 


yoor  teeth  I  how  yoo  witt  corse  the  reviewers, 
and  the  printers,  and  the  poor  poets,  with  now 
and  then  a  ranembramSe  of  me  and  yoors^. 
Why,  man,  there  never  was  so  bad  a  book  be- 
forel  If  I  wave  lotake  any  twenty  pages,  and 
emmiecale  all  the  foohs  in  them—- doyoo  remem- 
ber Boppa,  when  he  came  firom  the  InstaUatioQ 
at  Oxfnd,  all  piping  hot?  even  to  tiiat  degree 
of  heat  woold  the  bare  -enomeration  excite  yoo, 
and  yoor  shirt  woold  be  as  wet  as  if  yoo  had 
tombled  into  a  bath.  I  teH  yoo  my  opinidn  as 
airiend,  jost  to  prepare  yoo  for  what  is  to  ooH^ 
•and  am  aotoally  laoghife^  at  the  oonoeit  of  how 
yoo  will  look  when  yoo  tske  op  the  first  re- 
viewl    FcraweU!  R.S.'' 

2bHuIU9.NUMMMLigktfd0L 

«XMwlck,  April  94,1807. 
"  Mt  volar  Liobtfoot, 

'*  Circomstaaces  have  prevented  me  gohig  to 
Portngai  so  soon  asl  intended.  I  am,  hQwrever, 
^kely  (God  willmg,  I  may  say  oertain,  as  for  as 
hanmn  iaientions  can  be  so)  to  procoie  a  whole 
holiday  for  yoor  boys  in  the  month  of  November 
nest.  Bo^nem  will  then  lead  me  to  London^ 
and  when  I  am  se  for  sooth  I  have  calls  into  the 
west,  having  anAmole  and  aont  near  Tamitoa. 
The  Barnstaple  coach  will  carvy  me  to  Tiverton; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  I  have  shenlders  to 
carry  every  oommodiote  knapsack,  and  foet-to 
carry  myseU;  bemg  a  better  walker  than  when 
we  were  at  Oxford. 

"Tear  last  letter  is  foorteen  months  old,  and 
they  may  have  brooght  forth  so  many  changes 
that  I  almost  fear  to  ask  for  my  godchild  Fanny. 
Daring  that  time  I  have  had  a  son  bom  into  the 
world,  and  baptiaed  into  the  Chorc^  by  the  name 
of  Herbert,  who  is  now  nx  months  ol4^  and  bids 
fair  to  be  as  noisy  a  fellow  as  his  fother-^whioh 
is  saying  something ;  fw  be  it  known  that  I  am 
quite  as  noisy  as  ever  I  was,  and  shoold  take  as 
moch  delight  as  ever  in  sbowering  stones  throagh 
the  hole  of  the  staii«ease  against  yoor  room  door, 
and  hearing  with  what  hearty  good  earnest  *yoa 
fool  1'  was  Tociforated  in  indignatfon  against  me 
in  retom.  O,  dear  Lightfoot,  what  a  blessing  it 
is  to  have  a  hoy's  heart  I  it  is  as  great  a  bfesraig 
in^Mffrying  one  tfaroogh  this  world,  as  to  haven 
chiUPs  spirit  will  be  in  fitting  os  for  the  next. 

"  If  yoa  are  in  the  way  of  seeing  reviews  and 
magaiines,  ^ley  will  have  told  yoo  some  of  my 
oon^iations;  ^  main  one  thsy  can  not  tell  yoo, 
for  they  do  not  know  it,  nor  is  it  my  inteatian 
that  they  diall  yet  a  while.  I  am  preparing  that 
branch  of  the  History  of  Portogalfor  pobhcatian 
first  vriii^  woold  have  been.last  in  order,  had  not 
temporary  circomstaaces  given  it  a  peooliar  in- 
terest and  utility— ^that  whiDhrehites  to  Braml 
and  Paragoay.  The  manoseript  doooments  ki 
nqr  possession  are  verynomavoos,  and  ofthent- 
most  importance,  havmg  been  otdleoted  with  un- 
wearied care  by  my  nnele  during  a  residence  of 
above  thirty  years  in  Portogal. 

**  Burnett  is  aboot  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world  of  anthers  with,  I  trost,  some  esedit 
to  himself.    When  we  meet  L  will  teU  yoo  te 
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whole  oonrse  of  his  eventfol  history,  for  more 
eyentful  it  has  been  than  any  one  ooald  have 
prognostioated  on  his  entrance  at  old  Balb). 

"Elmsley,  I  am  sorry  te  say,  is  fatter  than 
erer  he  was :  he  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  and 
most  valuable  friends.  I  hecur  firom  Doppa,  or  of 
him,  firequently.  His  risit  to  Oxford  at  the  In* 
staUation  has  been  the  occasion  of  throwing  him 
quite  into  the  circle  of  my  friends  in  London.  I 
sometimes  think  with  wonder  how  few  foquaint- 
anoes  I  made  at  Oxfoid ;  except  yoonelf  and 
Bomett,  not  one  whom  I  should  feel  any  real 
pleasure  in  meeting.  Of  all  the  months  in  my 
life  (happily  they  M  not  amount  to  years),  those 
which  were  passed  at  Oxford  were  the  most  un- 
profiuble.  What  Greek  I  took  there  I  literally 
left  there,  and  could  not  help  losing ;  and  all  I 
learned  was  a  little  swimming  (very  little  the 
worse  luck)  and  a  little  boating,  which  is  greatly 
unproved,  now  that  I  have  a  boat  of  my  own 
upon  this  delightfUl  lake.  I  never  remember  to 
Ittve  dreamed  of  Oxford— a  sore  proof  how  little 
it  entered  into  my  moral  being ;  of  sehool,  on  the 
oontrary,  I  dream  perpetually. 

**C  is  become  a  great  disciplinarian. 
Some  friend  of  Dr.  Aikin's  dined  one  day  at 
Baliol,  and  I  was  made  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  common  room ;  poor  C was  my 

only  friend :  I  believe  he  allowed  that  I  must  be 
damned  for  all  my  heresies,  that  was  certain,  but 
that  it  was  a  pi^ ;  be  remembered  me  with  a 
degree  of  affection  which  neither  a  dozen  years, 
nor  that  heart-deadening  and  uncharitable  at- 
mosphere had  effaced.  I  should  be  glad  to  shake 
ht'T'^f  with  him  again.  ^  ^.  Let  me 
hear  from  you,  and  believe  me, 

"  Tours  very  truly,       Robert  Southxt." 

Tb  Growfor  C.  Bedford^  Etq, 

«*KMw{ck,Ma7  5,1807. 
"  Mt  dbab  OmofivxNOE, 
"  When  I  wished  you  never  to  read  the  clas- 
sics again,  it  was  because,  like  many  other  per- 
sons, you  rtad  nMing  <2te,  and  were  not  likely 
eve?  to  get  more  kiuywledge  out  of  them  than 
yon  had  got  ahready,  especially  as  you  chiefly  (I 
may  say  exclusively)  read  those  from  whom  least 
is  to  be  got,  which  is  also  another  sin  of  the  age. 
Tour  letter  contains  the  usual  Uunders  whaoh 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  is  continually  making, 
and  upon  which,  and  nothing  else,  rests  the 
wh(^  point  St  issue  between  such  oritios  as  Jef- 
frey anid  myself:  you  couple  Homer  and  Virgil 
under  the  general  term  of  clMsics,  and  suppose 
that  both  are  to  be  admired  upon  the  same 
grounds.  A  century  ago  this  was  better  under- 
stood; the  critics  of  that  age  did  read  what  they 
wrote  about,  and  understood  what  they  read,  and 
they  knew  that  whoever  thought  the  one  of  these 
writers  a  good  poet  must  upon  that  very  prin- 
ciple hold  tito  other  to  be  a  bsid  one.  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  Groevenor,  are  as  opposite  as  French 
and  English  (excepting  always  Lucretius  and 
Catullus),  and  you  may  as  well  suppose  it  pos- 
sftle  for  a  man  equally  to  admire  Shakspeare  and 
Bscine  as  Homer  and  Virgil ;  that  is,  provided 


he  knows  why  and  Merefore  he  admires  either. 
Elmsley  will  tell  you  this,  and  I  suppose  yon 
will  admit  him  to  be  authority  upon  this  subgeot. 

"  Tou  ask  me  about  the  Catholic  question.  1 
am  against  admitting  them  to  power  of  any  laad^ 
because  the  inunediate  vAe  that  would  be  made 
of  it  would  be  to  make  proselytes,  -  for  which 
Cathdioism  is  of  all  reUgions  best  adapted. 
Every  ship  which  had  a  Ca^olie  captain  would 
have  a  Catholic  chaplain,  and  in  no  very  loag 
time  a  Catholic  crew:  so  on  in  the  army;  just 
as  every  rich  Catholic  in  England  at  this  time 
has  his  mansion  surrounded  with  converts  fairly 
purchased — the  Jemingham  family  in  Norfolk 
for  instance.  I  object  to -any  ooncessioiis,  be- 
cause no  concession  can  possibly  satisfy  them ; 
and  I  think  it  palpable  foUy  to  talk  or  think  of 
tolerating  any  sect  (beyond  what  they  already 
enjoy)  vriiose  first  principle  is  that  their  Church 
is  infallible)  and,  therefore,  bound  to  perseoiile 
all  others.  This  is  the  principle  of  Catholioiaai 
every  where,  and  whdn  they  can  they  avow  St 
and  act  upon  it. 

"  If  our  statesmen  (God  forgive  me  for  de* 
grading  the  word)—- if  our  traders  in  politics-^- 
had  better  information  of  how  things  are  going 
on  abroad,  they  would  not  talk  of  the  distinctioa 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  politioal  par* 
ties  being  extinct.  But  for  that  dirtinodon  F^n^ 
sia  coidd  .not  have  retained  its  oooquests  from 
Austria;  and  that  distinction  Boni^arte  is  at 
this  time  endeavoring  to  profit  by.  This  is  « 
regular  conspiracy— «  system  carrying  on  to 
propagate  popery  in  the  North  of  Gennany,  of 
which  Coleridge  could  communicate  much  if  he 
would,  he  knowing  the  main  directors  of  the  new 
propaganda  at  Rome.  The  mode  of  doing  it » 
curious :  they  bring  the  people  first  to  believe  id 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  then  they  may  believe  in  any 
thing  else.  All  ianatioism  tends  to  this  point. 
Tou  will  hear  something  that  bears  upon  tbb 
subject  from  EsprieUa  when  he  makes  his  ap. 
pearance;  and  you  will  also  see  more  of  tke 
present  history  of  enthusiasm  in  this  country  thna 
any  body  could  possibly  suspect  Who  has  not,  sm 
I  have  done,  cast  a  searching  eye  into  the  holes 
and  comers  of  society,  and  watched  its  under  c«r- 
rents,  which  carry  more  water  than  the  uppeor 
stream. 

*'  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  Horace,  which  m^ 
that  he  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  send  me  tiM 
titles  of  such  Portuguese  manuscripts  as  are  in 
the  Museum.  There  can  not  be  so  many  as  to 
make  this  a  thing  of  much  trouble;  and  thers 
are  some  of  great  value,  which  were,  I  beliere, 
part  of  the  plunder  of  Osorio^s  library  carried  atf 
bom  Sylvas  by  Sir  F.  Drake.  I  wuAt  to  know 
what  they  are,  for  the  purpose  of  aseertainiag 
how  many  among  them  are  not  to  be  found  in 
their  own  countiT,  and  either  taking  myself,  or 
causing  to  be  taken,  if  a  fit  transcriber  can  be 
found,  copies  to  present  to  some  fit  library  at 
Lisbon :  iiv  so  doing  I  shall  render  the  literatore 
of  that  country  a  most  acceptable  service,  which 
it  WQold  most  highly  gratify  me  to  do,  and  for 
which  I  should  receive  very  essential  services  in 
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return.  Thert  are,  I  believe,  m  partionlar,  some 
pi^rs  of  Geronimo  Loboe  ooncermng  Abjasiiiia, 
■nd  a  MS.  of  which  Yinoeiit  has  made  some  use. 
I  am  particularly  desirous  of  efiecting  this,  not 
merely  beoanse  I  could  do  nothing  which  would 
be  more  essentially  useful  to  my  own  views  there, 
bat  also  because  of  the  true  and  zealous  love 
which  I  feel  for  Portuguese  literature,  in  which 
I  am  now  as  well  ve»ed  as  in  that  of  my  own 
ooontry,  and  into  which  (whenever  the  reign  of 
prieetcraft  is  at  an  eiid)  I  hope  to  be  one  day 
adopted. 

^^  I  pray  you  remember  that  what  I  think  upon 
the  Catholic  question  by  no  means  disposes  me 
in  iavor  of  the  new  ministiy.  I,  Mr.  Bedford, 
am,  as  yon  know,  a  coort  pensioner,  and  have, 
as  yoa  well  know,  deserved  to  be  so  for  my  great 
and  devoted  attachment  to  the  person  of  his  maj- 
esty and  the  measures  of  his  government.  Nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  Bedford,  his  ministers  are  men  of 
tried  and  convicted  incapacity ;  they  have  alwatf$ 
been  the  contempt  of  Europe ;  whether  they  can 
be  more  despised  than  their  predecessors  have 
oniibrmly  and  deservedly  been,  I  know  not.  I 
cAn  not  tell  how  far  below  noUiing  the  political 
bftrooieter  can  sink  tiU  it  has  been  tried. 

"God  bless  you  I  >  R.  S." 

2b  RuMrd  DuppOy  Etq, 

«Msy83,1807. 
"Mt  dear  Dcfpa, 

**  Tour  book  and  your  letter  reached  me  at  the 
tame  time.  I  have  cut  the  leaves,  collated  the 
prints,  and  observe  nUuiy  valuable  additions  and 
some  greet  typographical  improvements.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  note  from .  Mr.  Murray  of  a 
very  compUmentary  kind.  I  Uke  to  be  com|^- 
mented  in  my  authorial  character,  and  best  of 
all  by  booksellers,  because  their  good  opinion 
gets  purchasers,  and  so  praise  leads  to  pudding, 
^riiich  I  consider  to  be  the  soUd  end  of  praise. 

^'  I  have  Walter  Scott's  promise  to  do  what  he 
aan  for  M.  Angelo  in  the  Edinburgh,  with  this 
eort  of  salvo-^iat  Jefirey  is  not  a  very  practi- 
^ahie  man,  but  he  vrwM  do  his  best  with  him. 
My  acquaintance  vrith  Scott  is  merely  an  oc- 
qmuntana  ;  but  I  had  occasion  onet  to  write  to 
him  respecting  the  sale  of  a  MS.  intrusted  to 
me,  and  bought  by  him  for  the  Advd^ate's  Li- 
brary, and  in  that  letter  I  introduced  the  subject. 
I  vrae  greatly  in  hopes,  and  indeed  expected,  that 
Wordsworth  would  have  done  as  much  in  the 
Critical,  by  means  of  his  brother,  who  vnrites 
time.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  done  something  by  applying  to  Fel- 
kwes,  the  anti-Calvinist,  a  very  interesting  man 
-*«acb  a  one,  indeed,  that,  though  I  never  met 
him  but  once,  I  could  without  scruple  have  writ- 
ten to  him.  Wonderful  to  tell,  he  bears  a  part 
in  tiiat  Review,  though  his  opinions  are  as  op- 
posite to  Ifttfa'f,  and  all  his  other  steeple-hunt- 
ing whippers-in,  as  light  is  to  darkness.  The 
hostile  article  I  have  not  seen ;  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  bere  is,  that  I  never  see  these 
tilings  tiU  their  season  is  over,  find  then,  like 
vrasps  in  winter,  their  power  of  stinging  is  at  an 


end.  I  should  have  been  angry  at  se^ng  your 
book  abused  when  the  abuse  could  do  any  hurt, 
and  should  have  Mt  that  sort  of  heat  in  my  cheek 
which  denotes  the  moral  temperature  of  the  min- 
ute to  be  above  temperate.  Now,  whenever  il 
faUs  in  my  way,  whk}h,  very  likely,  never  may 
be  the  case,  it  will  come  as  a  matter  of  literary 
histoiy— «s  what  vras  said  by  some  malevolent 
and  ignorant  person  when  a  good  book  fh^  ap- 
peared, and  so  it  will  furnish  me  an  anecdote  to 
relate  when  I  speak  of  the  book ;  or  if  I  should 
ever  live  to  old  age,  and  have  leisure  to  leave 
behind  me  that  sort  of  transcript  fVom  recolleo- 
tions  vi^ch  wovlMi  make  such  excellent  materials 
tar  the  literary  history  of  my  own  times. 

*'  You  are  mistaken  about  Henry  White ;  the 
fact  is  briefly  this :  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
published  a  Uttle  volume  oi*  poems  of  very  great 
merit,  and  sent  vrith  them  to  the  different  Re- 
views a  letter  stating  that  his  hope  was  to  raise 
money  by  them  to  pursue  his  studies  and  get  to^ 
college.     Hamilton,  then  of  the  Critical,  showed 
me  this  letter.    I  asked  him  to  let  me  review 
the  book,  which  be  promised ;  but  he  sent  me  no 
books  after  the  promise.     Wefl,  the  M.  Review 
noticed  this  little  vdnme  in  the  most  cruel  and 
insulting  manner.     I  was  prorc^ed,  and  wrote 
to  encourage  the  boy,  offering  to  aid  him  in  a 
subscription  for  a  oostHer  publication.    I  spoke 
of  him  in  London,  and  had  assurances  of  assist* 
ance  from  Sotheby,  and,  by  way  of  Wyiu^  from 
Lord  Carysfort.    His  second  letter  to  me,  how- 
ever, said  he  was  going  to  Cambridge,  under 
SimeonU  protection.     I  plainly  saw  that  the 
Evangelicals  had  caught  him ;  and  as  he  did  not 
want  vrhat  little  help  I  could  have  procured,  and 
I  had  no  leisure  for  new  correspondences,  ceased 
to  vnite  tc  him,  but  did  him  what  good  I  could 
in  the  vray  of  reviewing,  and  getting  him  friends  ' 
at  Cambridge.     He  died  last  autumn,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  leSer  informing  ine  of  it.     It  gave  me 
a  sort  of  shock,  because,  in  spite  of  Ins  evangel- 
icism,  I  always  expected  great  things,  from  the 
proof  he  had  given  of  very  superior  powers ; 
and,  in  replying  to  this  letter,  I  asked  if  there 
were  any  intention  of  publishing  any  thing  which, 
he  might  have  left,  and  offered  to  give  an  opin- 
ion upon  his  papers,  and  look  them  over.    Down 
came  a  botfnl,  the  sight  of  which  literally  made 
my  heart  ach^  and  my  eyes  overflow,  for  never 
did  I  behold  such  proofs  of  human  industiy.    To 
make  short,  I  took  the  matter  up  with  interest, 
collected  bis  letters,  and  have,  at  the  expense  of 
more  time  than  such  a  poor  fellow  as  myself  can 
very  well  afford,  done  what  his  family  are  very 
grateful  for,  and  what  I  think  the  world  will 
thank  me  for  too.    Of  course  I  have  done  it  gra^ 
tuitously.     His  life  will  affect  you,  for  he  fiurly 
died  of  intense  application.    Cambridge  finished 
him.     When  his  nerves  were  already  so  over- 
strained that  his  nights  were  utter  misery,  they 
gave  him  medicines  to  enable  him  to  bold  out 
during  examination  for  a  prize  1    The  horse  won, 
but  he  died  after  the  race !     Amohg  his  letters 
:  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Methodism :  if  this  pro- 
!  cures  for  the  book,  as  it  very  likely  may,  a  sale 
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among  tho  rigktMoi  oTornnvok,  I  ahall  rejoioe 
for  the  sake  of  his  ftunily,  finr  whom  I  am  very 
mnoh  interested.  I  have,  however,  in  jnstioe  to 
myseH^  statedl,  in  the  shortest  and  aMst  deoorons 
maaaer,  that  my  own  views  of  religioB  diflfer 
widely  from  hfe.  Still,  that  I  shonkl  become, 
and  that,  too,  voluntarily,  an  editor  of  methodist- 
ical  and  Calvintstio  letters,  is  a  thing  which, 
when  I  think  of  it,  excites  the  same  sort  of  smile 
that  the  thooghti  of  my  pension  does,  and  I  won^ 
der,  like  the  sailor,  virhat  is  to  be  done  next. 

"  Want  of  room  has  obliged  me  to  reserve 
most  of  yoor  letters,  which  I  meant  for  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Espriella's  remarks  ;*  bat  vrhen  I 
came  to  the  latter  end,  the  printing  had  got  be- 
yond my  oakralati<m  of  pages  so  mooh  that  I  vras 
iain  to  stop.  I  have  good  hopes  of  such  a  sale 
as  may  induce  my  friend  to  travel  again,  my  own 
stock  of  qiatter  not  being  half  exhanrted,  nor,  in* 
deed,  my  design  half  oompleted.  The  book  oi^ffat 
to  he  published  in  a  month.  Palmerin  will  ap- 
pear nearly  at  the  same  time,  and,  peihaps,  tend 
to  remove  suspicion,  if  any  should  subsist.  The 
reception  of  this  book  will  determine  whether  it 
is  to  be  followed  up  or  not ;  but  if  it  be,  be  as- 
sured that  you  shall  have  ample  revenge  upon 
FuseU. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  botany,  aad  every  day  re- 
gret that  I  do  not.  It  isa  settled  purpose  of  m^ 
heart,  if  my  ohildren  live,  to  mdte  Uiem  good 
natuniliits.  If  you  came  either  into  Torkshtre 
or  Northumberland,  you  must  not  return  to  the 
south  without  touching  at  Greta  Hall,  and  seeing 
me  in  my  glory.  We  have  papered  the  parlor 
this  very  day.  It  is  not  so  fine  a  room  as  yours, 
Mr.  Duppa,  but  it  is  very  beautiAiI,  I  assure  you 
— «nd  the  masons  are  at  this  time  making  a  <Mil- 
ing  to  my  study^— and  I  have  got  curtains  for  it, 
the  color  of  nankeen — and  there  is  to  be  a  car- 
pet, and  a  new  fender,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
that  are  proper.  Miss  Bi^rker  tellf  me  she  has 
seen  you.  I  am  in  good  hope  of  persuading  her 
to  come  down  this  summer,  and  if  she  comes  she 
shall  not  go  till  I  have  &  set  of  dravnngs  for  the 
parlor. 

"I  want  to  hear,  in  spite  of  great  trouble  and 
little  profit,  that  you  have  fixed  upon  a  new  sub- 
ject, and  are  again  at  work.  There  is  no  being 
happy  without  having  some  worthy  occupation 
in  hand. 

"Parewdll  .  R.  S." 

2b  Johnr  Riekmam,  E»q» 

"  Mt  DSA|t  RxCKKAlf, 

^  The  pleasantest  season  in  the  oountry  for 
one  who  lives  in  it  is  undoubtedly  the  month  of 


the  south  of  England.  Our  harvests,  suek  es 
they  are^  are  sometimes  not  in  till  the  endtif  Oo- 
tober,  every  thing  with  us  being  proportionaUy 
late. 

"  Mrs.  Rickmaa  has  seen  all  that  wvter  colon 
can  do  for  our  lakes,  in  seeing  them  as  driraeated 
by  Glover,  who  is  oif  all  our  aitiata  the  truest  to 
nature.  But  I  will  show  her  sights  beyond  tSi 
reach  of  human  cotoring — sucb  work  as  nature 
henrolf  makes  with  traveling  cknids,  and  oc^umns 
of  misty  sunshine,  falling  as  if  from  an  eye  of 
light  in  Heaven,  like  that  upoa  Guy  Fawkes  im 
the  pmyer-book.  Every  point  of  sight  is  beao- 
tifiil,  and  Derwentwnter  can  only  be  judged  by 
a  panorama,  such  as  you  will  have  from  our  boat. 
Do  not  wait  for  another  year  for  the  sake  of  i»> 
eluding  your  Scotch  jomrney.  God  knows  wh»t 
another  year  may  produce,  either  of  good  or  evil, 
to  both  of  us.  There  is  always  so  much  chance 
of  benig  summoned  off  on  ^le  grand  tour  of  the 
universe,  that  a  man  ought  not,  without  good 
reason,  to  delay  any  little  trip  he  may  wish  to 
take  fiist  upoB.  our  microcosm.  #  #  • 
•  •  «  What  you  sar  about  breediag 
up  a  boy  to  understand  the  Kettie  language  has 
often  been  in  my  mind.  Have  you  seen  e  good 
book  in  reply  to  Malthus  by  Dr^  Jairdd  ?  This 
disjointed  question  comes  in,  because  he  shovrs 
how  animals  ttoit  are  the  most  highly  finished  are 
most  apt,  like  looking-glasses,  to  break  in  the 
making ;  and  I  have  always  the  fear  of  too  much 
sensorial  power-  in  my  ohikireB  so  befove  my 
eyes,  as  never  willingly  to  shape  any  plan  ahooc 
them  which  might  oecaaian  more  cause  for  dis* 
appointment.  How  easy  vfould  it  be  for  the 
London  Institution,  or  any  society,  to  hiok  oat 
promising  lads,  and  breed  them  up  for  speoiflo 
literary  purposes.  Should  Herbert  live,  I  should 
more  incline  (as  more  connected  with  my  own' 
pursuits)  to  let  him  pass  two  or  three  years  is 
Biscay,  and  so  procure  all  that  is  to  be  found  ef 
Cantabrian  antiquity— a  distinct  stock,  I  lean, 
from  the  K^tic ;  but  I  believe  that  one  part  of 
our  pqmlation  came  from  those  shores,  of  whioh 
the  prevalence  of  dark  hair  and  daiic  oomi^LS* 
ions  is  to  me  physical  proof .  Nothing  can  be  lA 
little  calculated  to  advance  our  stock  of  know! 
edge  as  our  inveterate  mode  of  ednoatioii,  where 
by  we  all  spend  so  many  years  in  leaning  so  lit 
tie.  I  was  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  twen^ 
leaning  Greek  and  Latin,  or,  to  speak  more  tru- 
ly, learning  nothing  else.  The  little  Greek  I  had 
sleepeth,  if  it  be  not  dead,  and  can  hardly  wake 
without  a  miracle,  and  my  Latin,  though  abend*' 
ant  enough  for  all  useful  purposes,  would  be  held 
in  great  contempt  by  those  peofde  who  regard 
the  classics  as  the  scriptures  of  taste.     *         * 
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md  ofleriog  payment  at  a  higher  rate  thaa  he 
had  reoeived  for  the  Annual  Review.  His  re- 
ply shows  that  his  principle  was,  "whatsoever 
his  hand  feimd  to  do,  to  do  it  with  his  might."* 
The  contemplated  separation  of  the  editor  from 
the  Review  did  not,  however,  take  plaoe^  and 
the  articles  were  oonseqnenUy  transferred  to  the 
^pwMf  1  my  lather  stating  that  nothing  bat  the 
chrmuDstanee  of  the  Review  having  changed 
heads,  and  their  needing  a  ready  writer,  wmild 
Uooe  him  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  dis- 
approving as  he  did  the  principles  npon  which  it 
waa  cowkieted. 

3b  tkt  Mmn.Ltmgmanoad  Cd. 

"DaA&Sna, 

**  I  will  review  the  books  as  soon  as  they  ar- 
rive, and  as  well  as  I  can,  bdt  I  can  not  do  them 
better  for  an  Edinburgh  Review  thaa  for  an  An- 
imal one.  There  are  many  articles  whioh  are 
Tahied  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  time  and 
labor  bestowed  i^ioo  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
eaa  be  aecorately  fixed  accordingly ;  these  arti- 
dee  are  not  of  that  description.  The  worst  re- 
viewels  you  have  ever  had  from  me  have  cost 
ae  man  time  and  labor  than  the  besL  When 
the  subject  is  good,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
It,  die  pen  flows  freely ;  otherwise  it  is  tilling  an 
mgratefal  soiL  I  can  promise  you  a  better  re- 
Tiew  ci  Clavigero  than  any  other  person  could 
furnish;  upon  the  other  books,  I  will  do  my  best. 
AU  reviewah,  however,  which  are  not  seasoned 
either  with  severity  or  impertinence,  wiU  seem 
iat  to  those  whose  palates  have  been  aoqustomed 
tA ^'s  sanee-damaaUe. 

'*  Some  time  ago,  the  Bishop  of  LlandafT  ob^ 
ammd  to  me  that  few  things  were  more  wanted 
than  a  regular  collection  of  translations  of  the 
ancient  historians,  comprising  the  whole  of  them 
in  their  chronologieal  order.  It  ia  worth  think- 
ing of;  and  if  you  should  think  of  it,  modem 
copyright  need  not  stand  in  your  way.  Little- 
bovy's  Herodotus  is  better  than  Beloe's,  and  Gor- 
don's Tacitus  far  superior  to  Murphy's*  Snob  a 
ooUeetion,  well  annotated,  &c.,  could  not  fail  to 
saQ,  and  might  best  be  published  volume  by  vol- 
nme ;  if  it  were  carried  to  the  end  of  the  Byz- 
aatine  history,  so  nraoh  the  better  both  for  the 
public  and  the  publishers.  This  is  not  a  plan  in 
which  I  could  bear  any  part  myself^  but  it  is  worth 
your  consideration. 

**The  Spanish  Joinville,  I  fear,  perished  at 
Hafod.  If,  however,  by  good  fortune,  it  should 
have  been  returned  to  you  before  the  file,  have 
the  goodness  to  inclose  it  in  the  next  parcel.  I 
wait  the  arrival  of  one,  expected  by  every  car- 
rier, to  make  up  a  bundle  for  Dr.  Ailan:  this  rea- 
son is  this;  one  of  the  books  which  I  sent  for  im- 
plies by  the  title  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  one 
of  the  Omniajaa  articles,  and  I  ordered  the  book 
for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  truth  and  cor- 
recting the  enor, 

faL,ia 


"Is  there  not  a  new  edition  of  Whitehead's 
Life  of  Wesley  ?  If  you  will  send  me  it,  and 
with  it  the  life  published  by  Dr.  Coke  for  the  con* 
foienoe,  I  will  either  review  it  for  yoo,  or  make 
a  life  myself  for  the  AthenBum,  having  Thomp* 
son's  here,  and  also  a  complete  set  of  Wesl^'s 
jouxnab,  vrikichi  have  oarefolly  read  and  marind 
for  the  purpose. 

"  Yours  truly,  R.  Sovthxt^ 

"  I  hope  you  will  accommodate  matters  with 
Jeffirey ;  for  if  there  shoukl  be  two  JgUiinbargh 
Reviews,  or  if  he  should  set  up  another  under  a 
new  title,  you  would  probably  be  the  sufleraK, 
evea  though  yours  shoukl  manifostly  be  the  best 
— tfook  is  the  force  of  jvcjudioe." 

The  f<dlowing  playful  efiusion  was  addressed 
to  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  is  often  reforred  to  in 
the  earlier  letters  by  the  name  of  Moses,  it  being 
ray  father's  humor  to  bestow  on.  his  littb  plajr 
fellows  many  and  various  such  naaws.  Whin 
those  allusions  and  thss  letter  were  selected  for 
publication,  my  oousin  was  yet  among  us,  and  I 
had  pleasantly  antic^Nited  his  halfrserions,  halil> 
{riayfnl  remonstrances  for  thus  bringing  bis  child- 
hood before  the  pubUo.  Now  he  is  among  the 
departed ;  and  those  only  who  knew  hkn  inti- 
mately can  tell  how  yreU<«tored  and  large  a 
mind  has  gene  with  him,  much  less  how^kmd  a 
heart  and  how  aflectionate  a  disposition.  He  haa 
found  his  last  peaceful  resting-place  (where  Dr. 
Arnold  so  beaatifiilly  expresses  a  wish  that  he 
might  lie)  "beneath  the  yews  of  Grasmere 
chnreh-yud,  with  the  Rotha,  with  its  deep  and 
silent  pools,  passing  by ;"  but  his  name  will  long 
be  a  "living  one"  among  the  hiU-sides  and  glens 
of  oar  rugged  oonntry, 

**BliniSDdwill 
Meet  anrae  for  a  poetie  chDd." 

2b  Bartley  Coliridge, 

««Ssiwlck,JinM  1^1807. 
"  NspHJtw  Job, 

"  First,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  your  poem  ;  and,  secondly,  to  ex^ain  why  I 
have  not  done  this  sooner.  We  were  a  kxiff 
tune  without  knowing  where  you  were,  an^ 
when  news  oame  (itmi  Miss  Barker  that  yoo 
were  in  London,  by  the  time  a  letter  could  have 
reached  you  you  were  gone;  and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Jackson  wrote  to  you  to  Bristol.  I  will  now 
compose  an  epistle  whioh  wiU  f<^ow  yon  fur- 
ther west. 

"  Bona  Marietta  hath  had  kittens ;  they  were 
remarkably  ugly,  all  taking  after  their  father 
Thomas,  who  there  is  reason  to  believe  wa  ei- 
ther uncle  or  graadsire  to  Bona  herself^  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity  which  you  will 
find  at  the  end  of  the  Bible  not  being  regarded 
by  cats.  As  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade 
this  family  that  catlings,  fed  for  the  purpose  and 
smothered  with  onions,  would  be  rabbits  to  all 
eatable  purposes,  Bona  Marietta's  ugly  progeny, 
no  sooner  came  into  the  world  than  they  virere 
sent  out  of  it ;  the  river  nymph  Greta  conveyed 
them  to  the  river  god  Derwent ;  and  if  neither 
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the  eels  nor  the  ladies  of  the  lake  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  them  on  their  way,  Berwent  hath  con- 
signed them  to  the  Nereids.  Ton  may  imapne 
them  converted  into  sea^cats  by  favor  of  Nep- 
tune, and  write  an  episode  to  be  inserted  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Bona  bore  the  loss  pa- 
tiently, and  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.  I  fear 
that  if  yon  meet  with  any  of  the  race  of  Mrs. 
Rowe's  cat  at  Ottery,  you  will  forget  poor  Ma- 
rietta.    Don't  bite  yomr  arm,  Job. 

**  We  have  been  out  one  evening  in  the  boat 
-^Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the  children— 
and  kindled  our  fyce  upon  th&  same  place  where 
yon  drank  tea  with  us  last  autumn.  The  boat 
has  been  painted,  and  there  is  to  be  a  boat-house 
built  for  it.  Alterations  are  going  on  here  upon 
a  great  scale.  The  parlor  hss  Imcu  transmog- 
rified. That,  Hartley,  was  one  of  my  mother's 
words ;  your  mother  will  explain  it  to  you.  The 
masons  are  at  work  in  my  study ;  the  garden  is 
in(|}osed  with  a  hedge ;  some  trees  planted  be- 
hind it,  a  few  shrubs,  and  abundance  of  currant- 
trees.  We  must,  however,  wait  till  the  autumn 
beibre  all  can  be  done  that  is  intended  in  the 
garden.  Mr.  White,  the  Belligerent,  is  settled 
in  the  general's  house.  Find  out  why  I  give 
him  that  appellation. 

"  There  has  been  a  misfortune  in  the  fiunily. 
We  had  a  hen  with  five  chickens,  and  a  gleed 
has  carried  ofi*  four.  I  have  declared  war  against 
the  gleed,  and  borrowed  a  gun;  but  since  the 
gun  has  been  in  the  house,  he  has  never  made 
his  appearance.  Who  can  have  told  him  of  it? 
Another  hen  is  sitting,  and  I  hope  the  next  brood 
will  be  luckier.  Mr.  Jackson  has  bought  a  cow, 
but  he  has  had  no  calf  since  you  left  him.  Edith 
has  taken  your  place  in  his  house,  and  talks  to 
Mrs.  Wilson  by  the  hour  about-^  HaQley.  She 
grows  like  a  young  giantes8,^artd|>wq^jgi^po- 
sition  to  bite  her  arm,  which,  you  know,  is  a 
very  foolish  trick.  Herbert  is  a  fine  fellow ;  I 
call  him  the  Boy  of  Basan,  because  he  roars  like 
a  young  bull  when  he  is  pleased;  indeed,  he 
promises  to  inherit  his  father's  vocal  powers. 

"The  weather  has  been  very  bad— wiothing 
but  easterly  winds,  which  have  kept  every  thing 
back.  We  had  one  day  hotter  than  had  been 
remembered  for  fourteen  y^ars :  the  glass  was 
at  85^  in  the  shade,  in  the  sun^irf  Hftr.  Calvert'^ 
garden  at  118^.  The  horses  of  the  maif  died 
at  Carlisle.  I  never  remember  to  have  felt  such 
heat  in  England,  except  one  day  fourteen  years 
airo.  when  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  mail-coaeh. 


ofi*  that  evil  habit  of  quiziing  me  and  calling  ma 
names :  it  is  not  decorous  in  a  woman  of  her 
years. 

"  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Poole,  and  tell  him  I 
shall  be  glad  when  he  turns  laker.  He  will  find 
tolerable  lodgings  at  the  Hill ;  a  boat  for  fine 
weather,  good  stores  of  books  for  a  rainy  day, 
and  as  hearty  a  shake  by  the  hand  on  his  arrival 
as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  between  Stowey  and 
Keswick.  Some  books  of  mine  will  soon  be 
ready  for  your  father.  Will  he  have  them  sent 
any  where  f  or  vrill  he  pick  them  up  himself 
when  he  passes  through  London  on  his  way 
northward  ?  Tell  him  that  I  am  advancing  well 
in  South  America,  and  shall  have  finished  a  vol- 
ume by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid  is  to  go  to  press  as  soon  as  I  reoei^w 
some  books  from  Lisbon,  which  must  first  be  ex* 
amined.     This  intelligence  is  for  him  also. 

"  I  am  desired  to  send  you  as  much  love  at 
can  be  inclosed  in  a  letter :  I  hope  it  will  noc 
be  charged  double  on  that  account  at  the  poU* 
office ;  but  there  is  Mrs.  Wilson's  love,  Mr.  Jack* 
son's,  your  Aunt  Sonthey's,  your  Aunt  Lovell'i| 
and  JSdith's;  with  a  purr  from  Bona  Mariettai 
an  open-mouthed  loss  from  Herbert,  and  thiet 
wags  of  the  tail  from  Dapper.  I  tniat  tbev  will 
all  arrive  safe,  and  remain, 

"  DcNur  nephew  Job, 

"  Your  dutiful  unele, 

"  ROBBKT  SOUTHBT.** 

2b  tki  Mntn.  Longmom  tmd  Co, 

••June  99, 1807. 
^'DbaeSibs, 
"  I  have  been  told  by  persons  most  capable  of 
judging,  that  the  old  translation  of  Don  Quixotft 
is  very  beautiful.  The  book  has  never  fallen  in 
my  way.  If  it  be  well  translated,  the  language 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  must  needs  accord  better 
with  the  style  of  Cervantes  than  more  modem 
English  woold  do,  and  I  should  think  it  veir 
probable  that  it  would  be  better  to  correct  th» 
than  to  transhite  the  work  anew.  As  for  m/ 
undertaking  any  translation,  or,  indeed,  any  r^ 
vision,  which  might  lead  to  the  hibor,  or  half  th0 
labor,  which  Palmerin  cost  me,  it  is  out  of  tha 
question ;  but  if  Mr.  Heber  can  lend  you  this 
translation,  I  will  give  yon  my  opinion  upon  it; 
and  I  will  do  for  you,  if  you  want  it,  what  you 
would  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  done  tfj 
any  other  person — add  to  a  Life  of  Cervantes  an 
account  of  all  his  other  writincrs.  and  likewise 
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gaged  for  a  geniiiiie  rersion  of  the  Arabian 
5righte,  which  I  consider  as  one  of  th6  greatest 
de^eratams  in  modem  Oriental  literature.  We 
have  &  number  of  imitations  in  our  language, 
which  I  am  still  boy  enough  to  delight  in ;  and 
were  you,  as  the  French  have  done^  to  publish  a 
ootnplete  collection  of  them,  I,  for  one,  should  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  them.  If  you 
published  them  volume  by  volume,  with  good 
prints,  like  your  Theatre,  school-boys  would  take 
off  half  an  edition. 

*^  As  the  new  Joinville  is,  beyond  all  compar- 
ison, the  most  unreasonably  dear  book  I  ever 
aaw,  so  is  your  flolinshed  the  cheapest;  and  I 
shall  keep  the  copy  yon  have  sent  accordingly. 
Dear  books  may  not  deter  the  rich  from  purchas- 
ing, but  here  is  proof  for  you  that  cheap  ones 
tempt  the  poor. 

*'*'  To-morrow  I  will  make  up-  my  parcel  for 
die  Athenaeum.  At  Dr.  Aikia's  request,  I  have 
ondertaken  (long  since)  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gneee  literary  part  of  his  Biography.  Some  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  the  last  volume,  and,  few  as 
they  are,  I  suppose  they  entitle -me  to  it.  Will 
jon  ask  Dr.  A.  if  this  be  the  case  ? 

"  Yours  truly,  R.  Southkt." 

Th  the  Mmn,  Longnum  and  Co, 

*«AttgQ0t9S,18a7. 
"DearSies, 

''  The  motives  which  induced  me  to  propose 
iMUing  an  edition  of  the  Cid  may  be  very  sooi^ 
explained.  I  have  been  settling  myself  here  in 
ft  permanent  place  of  abode,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  unavoidable  expenses  have  been  incurred. 
Among  others,  that  of  removing  from  Bristol  a 
much  larger  library  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
living,  whose  means  are  so  scanty,  is  possessed 
of.  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
hftTe  objected  to  purchasing  it,  and  am  more 
gratified  by  it  than  I  should  have  been  by  your 
aooeptance.  The  sale  of  this  book  can  not  be 
■o  doubtful  as  that  of  a  poem.  A  part  of  it  shall 
be  sent  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the  sooner  it  is  put 
to  press  the  better.  If  it  suit  you,  I  should  much 
like  to  let  Pople  print  it.  He  has  not  made  all 
the  haste  he  could  with  Palmerin,  but  he  has 
taken  great  pains  with  it ;  for  never  had  printer 
ft  more  perplexed,  copy  to  follow,  and  he  has 
been  surprisingly.oorrect. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  the  state  of  my  afocount 
with  yon  is.  Mr.  Aikin  has  sent  me  no  returns 
either  for  this  year's  reviewing  or  the  last.  I 
sQppose,  however,  that  the  edition  of  Espriella 
will  about  balance  it ;  and  if  I  may  look  to  you 
for  about  c>£l50  between  this  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  my  exigencies  will  be  supplied.  Mean- 
time I  am  desirous  that  my  exertions  should  be 
proportionate  to  my  wants.  The  old  edition  of 
Don  Quixote,  if  carefully  colhited  and  corrected, 
will,  I  believe,  be  very  superior  to  any  other. 
As  soon  as  the  original  arrives,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  books,  from  London,  I  shall  be 
able  to  speak  decisively ;  but  I  have  little  or  no 
doobt  but  it  will  prove  as  I  expect.  If  this  be  the 
oaaei  I  am  ready  to  undertake  it,  to  supply  such 
P 


preliminaries  as  I  formerly  stated,  and  to  JCdd 
notes.  X 

"  The  '  Catalogue  Raisonn^'  can  noUS^  exe- 
cuted by  a  single  person.  I  could  dp-^eat  part 
of  it — ^probably  all  except  the  legal  and  scientific 
departments.  Upon  this  matter  I  vnll  think, 
and  write  to  you  in  a  few  days. 

**What  is  this  History  of  South  America 
which  I  am  told  is  announced  ?  I  am  getting 
on  with  my  own  Brazil  and  the  River  Plata,  and 
it  is  not  possible  that  any  man  in  England  can 
have  one  tenth  part  of  the  materials  which  I 
possess  for  such  a  work.  Were  you  to  see  the 
manuscripts  which  I  possess,  you  would  be  fully 
convinced  of  this,  and  without  seeing  them  you 
can  hardly  form  an  estimate  of  their  value  and 
importance.  ♦,♦♦♦♦# 
"  Yours  truly,  R.  Southiy." 

To  the  Mesir$,  Longman  and  Co. 

*«  Sept  aa  1907. 

"DbarSiiIS, 

"I  have  been  considering  and  reconsidering 
the  plan  of  a  Critical  Catalogue.  On  the  scale 
which  you  propose,  it  approaches  so  nearly  lo 
what  we  had  formerly  projected  as  a  compete 
Biblioiheca  Britannica,  that  I  should  be  loth  to 
go  so  near  it  and  yet  stop  short.  On  the  pres- 
ent scale  (and  were  you  disposed  to  extend  it 
to  the  original  extent,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  till  my  historical  labors  are  closed), 
the  opinions  given  must  necessarily  be  so  short, 
that  in  most  instances  the  main  business  would 
be  to  copy  title-pages.  Now  it  would  take  an 
amanuensis  more  time  ten-fold  to  hunt  out  the 
book  than  to  do  this ;  and  yet,  as  you  say,  my 
time  may  be  employed  more  satisfactorily  for 
myself,  and  probably  more  to  your  advantage  as 
well  as  my  own,  than  in  mere  transcription. 

"  Of  the  possible  size  of  such  a  work  I  can 
not  form  even  a  decent  conjecture.  Scarce  books 
are  more  numerous  than  good  ones,  have  longer 
titles,  and  require  sometimes  a  long  description. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  begin  with  ft 
chronological  list  of  all  that  have  been  printed 
before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  print- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  become  common.  All 
these  books  have  a  great  value  from  their  scar- 
city—indeed, their  main  value — and  had  better 
be  chtssed  together  than  under  any  separate 
heads.  A  complete  list  might  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Dibdin,  who  must  already  have  collected  all 
the  necessary  knowledge  for  his  edition  of  Ames. 
Mr.  Park  could  supply  the  poets,  and,  indeed, 
manage  the  whole  better  than  any  other  person. 
I  could  give  a  better  opinion  of  works  than  he 
could, ,  and  believe  that  I  know  more  of  them ; 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  title-page  and  colophon 
knowledge — ^in  one  word,  bibliology — ^which  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
which  he  is  very  much  my  superior.  The  way 
in  which  I  could  be  best  employed  would  be  in 
looking  over  the  MS.,  adding  to  it  any  thing  in 
my  knowledge,  if  any  thing  there  might  be, 
which  had  escaped  him,  and  supplying  a  brief 
criticism  where  it  was  wanted,  and  I  could  give  if. 
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"  Any  such  assistance  I  should  willingly  give ; 
but  upon  slow  and  frequent  consideration,  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  whole  may  be  better  executed 
in  London  than  here,  and  by  many  others  than 
by  me ,  for  of  all  sorts  of  work,  it  is  that  in 
which  there  must  be  most  transcription,  and  in 
which  it  will  be  most  inconvenient  to  employ  an 
amanuensis. 

''  The  extent  of  such  a  book  will  probably  be 
wholly  immaterial  to  its  sale.  None  but  those 
who  have  libraries  will  buy  it,  and  those  may 
almost  bo  calculated  upon.  There  will  also  be 
some  sale  for  it  abroad,  more  than  is  usual  for-En- 
i;Iish  books.  The  one  thing  in  which  it  seems 
possible  to  improve  upon  the  best  catalogue  isj  by 
arranging  the  books  in  eveH*  subdivision  chrono- 
logically, according  to  the  time  when  they  "were 
written. 


"  Yours  truly, 


R.  SOUTHEY." 


To  Walter  Scott,  Eiq, 

♦'  Keswick,  Sept  27, 1807. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

*'I  have  desired  Longman  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  Palmcrin  of  England,  knowing  that  you,  who 
love  to  read  as  well  as  to  sing  of  knights*  and 
gentle  ladies'  deeds,  will  not  be  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  four  volumes  more  corpulent  than  vol- 
umes are  wont  to  be  in  these  degenerate  days. 
The  romance,  though  not  so  good  as  Amadis,  is 
a  good  romance,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  of 
the  Spani^ih  school  that  I  have  yet  seen.  I  know 
not  whether  you  w411  think  that  part  of  the  pref- 
ace satisfactory,  in  which  it  is  argued  that  Mo- 
raes  is  the  author.     It  is  so  to  myself.* 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  wo  are  to  have  another 
Lay,  and  hope  we  may  have  as  many  Last  Lays 
of  ilie  Minstrel  as  oar  ancestors  had  Last  Words 
of  Mr.  Baxter.  My  own  lays  are  probably  at  an 
end.  That  portion  of  my  time  which  I  can  af- 
ford to  employ  in  laboring  for  fame  is  given  to 
historical  pursuits ;  and  poetry  will  not  procure 
for  me  any  thing  more  substantial.  This  motive 
alone  would  not,  perhaps,  wean  me  from  an  old 
calling,  if  I  were  not  grown  more  attached  to 
the  business  of  historical  research,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  instruct  and  admonish  mankind  than  to 
amuse  them.         ^ 

"The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  just  gone  to 
press — ^the  most  ancient  and  most  curious  piece 
of  chivalrous  history  in  existence — a  book  after 
vour  own  heart.     It  will  serve  as  the  prolouue 


7b  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

*  Nov.  13,  IflOT. 
"Dear  Sirs, 

"  We  have  certainly  some  reason  to  complain 
of  Cadell  and  Davies ;  poor  Cervantes,  however, 
has  more.        ♦  ♦         ♦         Their  splendid 

edition  will  be  sure  to  sell  for  its  splendor.  I 
would  have  made  such  a  work  as  should  have 
been  reprinted  after  the  plates  were  worn  out. 
I  thank  you  for  offering  to  engage  in  it,  but  my 
nature  is  as  little  disposed  to  this  kind  of  warfare 
as  yours ;  and  1  have  as  many  plans  to  execute 
as  I  shall  ever  find  life  to  perform.  Let  it  pass, 
Morte  d' Arthur  is  a  book  which  I  shall  edit  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  because  it  has  been  my  delight 
sinoe  I  was  a  school-boy.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  it  but  to  introdnce  it  with  a  preface 
and  accompany  it  with  notes.  No  tune  need  bo 
lost.  As  soon  as  yoa  can  meet  with  a  oopy,  it 
may  be  pat  into  Pople's  hands ;  and  by  the  time 
he  has  got  through  it,  the  introduction  and  an- 
notations will  be  ready.  1  will  send  back  Heber's 
books  (which  I  have  detained,  expecting  to  use 
them  for  the  D.  Quixote).  For  the  Athenaeum, 
it  will  be  sufTicient  to  say  that  I  am  preparing 
an  edition  of  Morte  d' Arthur,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes. 

"  I  have  materials  for  a  volume  of  Travels  in 
Portugal,  which  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
that  country,  and  the  consequent  im[K>^*^ibility 
of  my  returning  there  to  visit  the  northern  prov- 
inces, as  was  my  intention,  induces  me  to  think 
of  preparing  for  the  press.  In  what  form  are 
such  works  most  profitable  ?  If  in  quarto  with 
engravings,  I  can  procure  some  sketches  and 
some  finished  drawings.  If  you  judge  it  expedi- 
ent to  reprint  my  former  volume,  it  mast  under- 
go some  corrections ;  for,  though  it  has  pleased 
the  public  to  receive  my  first  publications  far 
more  favorably  than  my  later  ones,  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  their  faulti*,  and  look  upon  them  with 
sufficient  humiliation. 

"****♦♦* 

The  D.  Quixote  shall  be  returned  in  my  first 
parcel.  The  only  reason  I  have  for  regretting 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  elbowed  me  out  of  an  office 
to  which  he  certainly  has  no  pretensions  what- 
ever is,  that  I  wished  to  do  something,  the  emolu- 
ment of  which  should  be  certain,  for  I  can  not 
be  anticipating  uncertain  profits  without  feeling 
some  anxiety.  I  have  translations  enough  al- 
most to  make  a  little  volume  like  Lord  Strang- 
ford's.  but  then  I  am  not  a  lord.     I  have  ballads 
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7b  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

"Nor.  15, 1907. 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvknoe, 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  taken  ap 
my  pen  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  a  letter 
upon  you,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  suspicion,  pro- 
duced by  your  last  letter,  that  you  expect  me  in 
London  sooner  than  it  is  any  ways  possible  for 
me  to  be  there,  and  that  peradventiire,  therefore, 
you  may  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  look  after 
my  pension  till  I  arrive  in  proper  person  to  re- 
ceive it.  Now,  Mr.  Bedford,  touching  this  mat- 
ter there  are  two  things  to  be  said.  My  going 
to  London  seems  to  me  no  very  certain  thing. 
It  depends  something  on  my  uncle's  movements, 
of  whose  arrival  from  Lisbon  I  daily  expect  to 
bear;  and,  of  :ourse,  if  I  go,  my  journey  must  be 
so  timed  as  to  meet  him.  It  depends,  also,  some- 
thing on  my  .inanccs ;  and  I  begiti  to  think  that 
I  can  not  aiford  the  expense  of  the  journey,  for  I 
have  had  extraordinary  goings-out  this  year  in 
settling  myself,  and  no  extraordinary  comings-in 
to  counterbalance  them.  The  Constable  is  a 
leaden-heeled  rascal,  and  if  I  do  not  take  care, 
will  be  left  confoundedly  behind.  I  must  work 
like  a  negro  the  whole  winter  to  set  things  right, 
and  the  nearer  the  time  for  my  projected  journey 
approaches,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  I  can  spare 
it.  My  object  in  going  would  be  to  consult  cer- 
tain books  for  the  preliminaries  and  notes  for  the 
Cid  ;  and  these  books  I  should  assuredly  feel  my- 
self bnnnd  to  coaMilt  if  it  required  no  other  sacri- 
fir^es  than  those  of  time  and  trouble.  But  if  the 
necessary  expense  can  not  prudently  and  justi- 
fiably be  aftbrdcd,  I  must  bo  content  to  do  the 
best  I  can,  whif^h  will  be  quite  good  enough  to 
satisfy  every  body  cxoept  myself.  In  the  second 
place,  if  you  can,  by  a'ly  interest,  get  my  pension 
paid,  I  pray  you  exert  it.  I  fru'c.  ec  that  I  shall 
be  kept  in  hot  water  by  it  till  I  am  lucky  enon^h 
to  get  some  little  prize  in  the  lottery  oflilb,  whieh 
will  enable  me  to  wait  v.ith tint  inconvenience  for 
arrears.  At  present,  the  only  chanec  for  this  is 
in  the  sale  of  Espriella.  Should  that  go  through 
two  or  three  editions,  it  will  set  me  fairly  a/loat. 

"  I  thought  to  have  brought  up  my  Ice-way  by 
doing  a  specific  piece  of  job-work,  of  whicb  I 
have  been  rather  unhandsomely  disappointed. 
The  story  Ls  simply  this  :  Smirke  has  projected 
a  splendid  edition  of  Don  Quixote  with  Cadell 
and  Duvies.  They  proposed  to  Longman  to  take 
a  share  in  it,  and  he  was  authorized  by  them  to 
a-sk  me  to  translate  it.  While  I  was  correspond- 
ing with  them  upon  the  fitness  of  revising  the 
first  translation  in  preference,  and  forming  such 
a  plan  l^)r  preliminaries  and  annotations  as  would 
have  made  a  ^reat  body  of  Spanish  learning, 
Ca<lell  and  Davies,  unknown  to  them,  struck  a 


toward  me,  and  offer  to  publi'^h  my  edition  upon 
our  ordinary  terms  of  halving  the  profits.  This, 
however,  would  not  serve  my  piurpose. 

**  My  affairs  are  not  in  a  bad  train,  except  for 
the  present.  The  profits  of  the  current  edition 
of  Espriella,  and  of  the  imbom  one  of  the  Cid, 
are  anticipated  and  gone.  Those  of  the  Speci- 
mens, of  the  .small  edition  of  Madoc,  and  of  Pal- 
raerirt,  are  untouched.  But  if  the  three  send  mo 
in  X 1 00  at  the  end  of  the  year's  sale,  it  will  be 
more  than  I  expect.  The  first  volume  of  Brazil 
will  be  ready  for  the  press  next  summer.  I  think 
also  of  publishing  my  travels  in  Portugal,  for 
whieh  good  materials  have  long  lain  by  me,  and 
we  are  now  talking  of  editing  Morte  d'Arthur. 
Reviewing  comes  among  the  ordinaries  of  the 
year ;  in  my  conscience  I  do  not  think  any  body 
else  does  so  much  and  gets  so  little  for  it. 
Have  I  told  you  that  my  whole  profits  upon 
Madoc  up  to  Midsummer  last  amount  to  £25? 
and  the  whole  it  is  likely  to  be,  unless  the  re- 
maining 134  copies  be  sold  as  waste  paper. 

"  I  shall  do  yet ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  like 
a  dispirited  tone  in  this  letter,  it  is  more  because 
my  eyes  are  weak  than  for  any  other  cause.  It 
is  likely  that  Espriella  will  bear  me  out — I  must 
be  more  than  commonly  unluckj'  if  it  docs  not — 
and  if  it  does  not,  I  will  seek  more  review  em- 
ployment, write  in  more  magazines,  and  scribbM 
verses  for  the  newspapers.  As  long  as  I  can 
keep  half  my  time  for  labors  worthy  of  myself 
and  of  postcrit}',  I  shall  not  feel  debased  by  sacri- 
ficing the  other,  however  unworthily  it  maybe 
employed.  You  will  say,  why  do  you  not  write 
f(n-  the  stage  ?  The  temptations  to  it  are  so 
strong,  and  I  have  made  the  resolution  so  often, 
that  not  to  have  done  it  yet  is  good  proof  of  a 
self-conviction  that  it  would  not  be  done  well; 
be>ides,  I  have  not  leisure  from  present  urgencies. 

*'  Now  do  not  fancy  me  bent  double  like  the 
Pilgrim,  under  this  load  upon  my  back ;  I  am  as 
bolt  upright  as  ever,  and  in  as  wliolesome  good 
spirits,  and,  as  soon  as  this  letter  is  folded  and 
sent  oir,  shall  go  on  with  reviewing  Buchanan's 
Travels,  and  forget  every  thing  except  what  I 
know  concerning  Malabar. 

*'God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Richard  Hchcr,  Esq. 

••  Koswick,  Nov.  16, 1S07. 
"  My  DEAR.  Sir, 
''I  am  now  about  to  edit  Morte  d'Arthur. 
My  Round-table  knowledge  is  as  extensive   u^; 
that  of  any,  perhaps,  but  my  Round-table  bbravy 
Ls  scanty :  of  old  books  it  contains  none  except 
the  English  GeolTrcy  of  Monmouth  and  the  two 
long  Poems  of  Luigi  Alemanni.     JMy  pl^^^  is,  to 
cive  the  history  of  Arthur,  and  coII<^<^t,  by  tlv- 
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which  bear  upon  this  sabject.  A  Mr.  Goldsmid 
sent  me  a  list  of  his  romaooes  some  time  ago, 
and  his  collection  will  probably  contain  what 
yours  may  want.  Will  yon  add  to  them  your 
copy  of  Oviedo's  History  of  the  New  World  ? 

"  The  printer's  copy  of  Palmerin  was,  I  hope, 
returned  to  you,  according  to  your  desire  and  my 
directions.  It  will  show  you  that  I  am  not  an 
idle  editor,  whatever  those  unhappy  Specimens 
may  have  induced  you  to  think.  Should  this 
Palmerin  sell,  I  would  gladly  follow  it  with  the 
third  part,  if  the  original  could  be  procured ;  but 
the  only  chance  of  meeting  with  one  would  be 
in  the  king's  library,  and  there,  of  course,  it 
would  be  useless. 

"  I  have  many  things  in  hand.  The  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Cid  will  be  likely  to  please  you.  It 
will  soon  be  followed  by  the  History  of  Brazil, 
and  that  by  the  other  part  of  the  History  of  Por- 
tugal and  its  Conquests.  With  poetry  I  must 
have  done,  unless  I  could  afford  another  Madoc 
for  ftve-and-twenty  pound$,  which  is  all  that  it 
has  pleased  the  public  to  let  me  get  by  it.  I 
feel  some  pride  in  having  done  well,  but  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  consciousness 
that  I  could  do  better,  and  yet  am  never  likely 
to  have  an  opportunity.  St.  Cecilia  herself  could 
not  have  played  the  organ  if  there  had  been  no- 
body to  blow  the  bellows  for  her.  .  Drafts  upon 
posterity  will  not  pass  for'current  expenses.  My 
poems  have  sold  exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
their  merit ;  and  I  can  not  go  back  to  boyhood, 
and  put  myself  again  upon  a  level  with  the  taste 
of  the  book-buying  readers.  My  numerous  plans 
and  collections  for  them  will  figure  away  when 
I  am  dead,  and  afford  excellent  occasion  for  ex- 
clamations of  edifying  regret  from  those  very 
persons  who  would  have  traduced  what  they  will 
think  it  decorous  to  lament. 

"  You  will  see,  in  the  preface  to  Palmerin, 
that  I  have  tracked  Shakspeare,  Sydney,  and 
Spenser  to  Amadis  of  Greece.  I  have  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  Florisel  of  Nequea,  the  next  in 
the  series,  and  there  I  find  the  mock  execution 
of  Pamela  and  Philoclea,  and  Amoret  with  her 
open  wound. 

"  Yours  very  truly,      Robert  Southbt." 

7b  Gronenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

•' Kenrkki  Not.  d4, 1807. 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvbnor, 
"  Mine  is  a  strong  spirit,  and  I  am  very  de- 
sirous that  you  should  not  suppose  it  to  be  more 
severely  tried  than  it  is.  The  temporary  incon- 
venience which  I  f<^el  is  solely  produced  by  un- 
avoidable expenses  in  settling  myself,  which  will 
not  occur  again ;  and  if  Espriella  slides  into  a 
good  sale,  or  if  one  edition  of  our  deplorable 
Specimens  should  go  ofij  I  shall  be  floated  into 
smooth  water.  Bear  this  in  mind,  also,  that  I 
can  command  an  income,  fully  equivalent  to  all 


that  sum,  simply  by  writing  anonymously,  and 
doing  what  five  hundred  trading  authors  could 
do  just  as  well.  This  is  the  worst  which  can 
be&ll  me. 

*'  Old  John  Southey  dealt  unjustly  by  me ;  bul 
it  was  what  I  expected,  and  bis  brother  will, 
without  doubt,  do  just  the  same.  In  case  of 
Lord  Somerville^s  death  without  a  son,  a  consid- 
erable property  devolves  to  me  or  my  represent- 
atives—encumbered, however,  with  a  lawsuil 
to  recover  it ;  and,  as  I  should  be  compelled  tc 
enter  into  this,  I  have  only  to  hope  his  lordship 
will  have  the  goodness  to  live  as  long  as  I  do 
and  save  me  from  the  disquietude  which  thii 
would  occasion.  I  used  to  think  that  the  repu 
tation  which  I  should  establish  would  ultimateh 
turn  to  marketable  account,  and  that  my  books 
would  sell  as  well  as  if  they  were  seasoned  witb 
slander  or  obscenity.  In  time  they  will — it  will 
not  be  in  my  time.  I  have,  however,  an  easj 
means  of  securing  some  part  of  the  advantage  to 
my  family,  by  forbearing  to  publish  any  morf 
corrected  editions  during  my  lifetime,  and  )eav 
ing  such  corrections  as  will  avail  to  give  a  sec 
ond  lease  of  copyright^  and  make  any  book-sell 
er's  editions  of  no  value.  As  for  my  family,  I 
have  no  fears  for  them ;  they  would  find  friend> 
enough  when  I  am  gone ;  and  having  this  coofi 
dence,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  not  a  light 
er-hearted  man  in  the  world  than  myself. 

*'  Basta— or,  as  we  say  in  Latin,  Ohe  jam 
satis  est.  My  eyes  are  better,  which  I  attribute 
to  an  old  velvet  bonnet  of  Edith^  convertec 
without  alteration  into  a  most  venerable  study 
ing  cap  for  my  worship  :  it  keeps  my  ears  warm, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  having  the 
sides  of  my  head  cold,  as  this  Kamtschatka 
weather  needs  must  make  it,  affected  the  eyes. 
Mr.  Bedford,  you  may  imagine  what  a  venera- 
ble, and,  as  the  French  say,  penetrating  ttir  this 
gives  me.  Hair,  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  eyes 
are  hidden ;  nothing  appears  but  nose  *,  but  that 
is  so  cold  that  I  expect  every  morning  when  I 
get  out  of  bed  to  see  the  snow  lie  on  the  summit 
of  it.  This  complaint  was  not  my  old  Egyptian* 
plague,  but  pure  weakness,  which  makes  what 
I  have  said  probable.  *         ♦         ♦         * 

"  We  had  an  interesting  guest  here  a  few 
evenings  ago,  who  came  to  visit  Tom — Captain 
Guillem,  Nelson's  first  lieutenant  at  Trafalgar, 
a  sailor  of  the  old  Blake  and  Dampier  breed,  vrhb 
has  risen  from  before  the  mast,  was  in  Duncan's 
action,  and  at  Copenhagen,  &o.  He  told  us  more 
of  Nelson  than  I  can  find  time  to  write.  ♦  * 
*         *         *         *~*         •         *         # 

"God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

To  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

-DecMSOr. 
"  My  dear  Grosvknor, 

"♦#♦#### 
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aboot  a  month.  Yon  iliay  have  heard  or  seen 
that  D.  Manael  has  a  friend  in  the  Courier  and 
in  the  Morning  Post.  This  is  Staart's  doing, 
ixrho  will  befriend  him  still  more  by  giving  me 
some  facts  for  what  further  is  to  be  added  to 
oomplete  the  object  of  the  book.  As  for  the 
Specimens,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  very  easy  to  metamorphose  them  into  a  good 
book,  if  ever  there  should  be  a  second  edition. 

"I  have  seen  only  one  reviewal  of  it,  which 
was  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  some  months  ago, 
and  then  the  author  contrived  to  invalidate  all 
the  censure  which  he  had  cast  upon  it  by  abusing 
me  in  toto  as  a  blockhead,  coxcomb,  &c.,  &c. 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  saying 
that  the  dunces  of  1700  were  like  the  dunces  (Mf 
1800.  Surely  you  have  said  this  without  think* 
ing  what  you  were  saying :  they  are  as  different 
as  the  fops  of  the  two  periods.  Tou  are  wrong, 
also,  in  your  praise  of  Ellis's  book  :  his  is  a  very 
praiseworthy  book,  as  far  as  matter  of  fact,  his- 
tory, and  arrangement  go  ;  but  the  moment  that 
ends,  and  the  series  of  specimens  begins,  all 
views  of  manner,  and  all  light  of  history,  disap- 
pear, and  you  have  little  else  than  a  collection 
of  anuUory  pieces  selected  with  little  knowledge 
and  less  taste. 

"Captain  Guillcm  is  at  home  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  having  realized  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  no  chance  of  being  employed, 
having  no  interest  to  get  a  ship,  and,  what  is 
better,  no  wish  to  have  one.  Yet  he  is  precisely 
such  a  man  as  ought  to  be  employed^— a  true- 
bred  EnglLih  sailor.  Let  him  be  at  sea  forty 
years,  and  there  would  be  no  mutiny  on  board 
his  ship ;  boy-oaptains  are  the  persons  who  make 
mutinies.  Oh,  Grosvenor  Bedford,  what  a  pamph- 
let would  I  write  about  the  navy  if  my  brother 
were  not  in  it ! 

"  I  do  not  send  yoa  Henry  White's  Remains, 
because,  though  as  many  copies  were  ofiered  me 
.  as  I  should  choose  to  take,  I  declined  taking  any 
more  than  one  for  myself.  I  hope  they  will  sell, 
and  believe  so;  his  piety  will  recommend  the 
book  to  the  Evangelicals,  and  his  genius  to  men 
of  letters. 

<' God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

My  father's  acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ok>mmencedi>y  the  short  visit  he  had  made 
to  Ashestiel  in  the  autunm  of  1805,  and  con- 
tinued, as  we  have  seen,  by  letteiT,  now  began  to 
assume  a  closer  character,  and,  through  his 
friendly  mediation,  some  overtures  were  now 
made  to  him  to  take  service  in  the  corps  of  his 
opponent  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
"  As  you  occasionally  review,"  Sir  Walter  wrote 
to  him  at  this  time  (November,  1807),  "  will  you 
forgive  my  suggesting  a  circumstance  for  your 
consideration,  to  which  you  will  give  exactly  the 
degree  of  weight  you  please  ?  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  Jeffrey  would  think  himself  both 
happy  and  honored  in  receiving  any  communica- 
tions which  you  might  send  him,  choosing  your 
books  and  expressing  your  own  opinions.     The 


terms  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  ten  guineas 
per  sheetj  and  will  shortly  be  advanced  consid- 
erably. I  question  if  the  same  unpleasant  sort 
of  work  is  any  where  else  so  well  compensated. 
The  bnly  reason  which  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to 
prevent  your  rendering  the  Edinburgh  some  crit- 
ical assistance,  is  the  severity  of  the  criticisms 
upon  Madoc  and  Thalaba.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  will  be  at  all  removed  by  ray  assuring  you, 
as  I  do  upon  my  honor,  that  Jeffrey  has,  not- 
withstanding the  flippancy  of  these  attacks,  the 
most  sincere  respect  both  for  your  person  and 
talents.  The  other  day  I  designedly  led  the  con- 
versation on  that  subje(it,  and  had  the  same  rea* 
son  I  always  have  had  to  consider  his  attack  as 
arising  from  a  radical  difference  in  point  of  taste, 
or,  rather,  feeling  of  poetry,  but  by  no  means 
from  any  thing  a|;^roaching  either  to  enmity  or 
a  false  conception  of  your  talents.  I  ^o  not 
think  that  a  difference  of  this  sort  should  prevent 
you,  if  you  are  otherwise  disposed  to  do  so,  from 
carrying  a  portioif,  at  least,  of  your  critical  la- 
bors to  a  better  market  than  the  Annual.  Pray 
think  of  this ;  and,  if  you  are  disposed  to  give 
your  assistance,  I  am  positively  certain  that  I 
can  transact  the  matter  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
toward  both  my  friends.  I  am  certain  you  may 
add  d£l00  a  year,  or  double  that  sum,  to  your 
income  in  this  way,  with  almost  no  trouble ;  and, 
as  times  go,  that  is  no  trifle." 

In  this  letter  (which  is  publbhed  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  Life)  he  speaks  also  of  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  small  edition  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur, 
which,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  was  ground  al- 
ready preoccupied  by  my  father,  who,  in  his  re- 
ply, explains  this,  as  well  as  answers  at  length 
his  friend's  proposal. 

To  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

**  Keswick,  Dec.  8, 1807. 
"  Mt  dbar  Scott, 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  ofier 
which  you  make  concerning  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  fully  sensible  of  your  friendliness,  and 
the  advantages  which  it  holds  out.  I  bear  as 
little  ill-will  to  Jeffrey  as  he  does  to  me,  and  9U 
tribute  whatever  civil  things  he  has  said  of  me 
to  especial  civility,  whatever  pert  ones  (a  truer 
epithet  than  severe  would  be)  to  the  habit  which 
he  has  acquired  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
critic  is,  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  superior  to  every 
writer  whom  he  chooses  to  summon  before  him. 
The  reviewals  of  Thalaba  and  Madoc  do  in  no 
degree  influence  me.  Setting  all  persona]  feel- 
ings aside,  the  objections  which  weigh  with  me 
against  bearing  any  part  in  this  journal  are  these : 
I  have  scarcely  one  opinion  in  common  with  it 
upon  any  subject.  Jeffrey  is  for  peace,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  frighten  the  people  into  it :  I  am 
for  war  as  long  as  Bonaparte  lives.  He  is  for 
Catholic  emancipation  :  I  believe  that  its  imme- 
diate consequence  would  be  to  introduce  an  Irish 
priest  into  every  ship  in  the  navy.  My  feelings 
are  still  less  in  unison  with  him  than  my  opin- 
ions. On  subjects  of  moral  or  political  import- 
ance, no  man  is  more  apt  to  speak  in  the  very 
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gall  of  bitterness  than  I  am,  and  this  habit  is 
likely  to  go  with  rae  to  the  grave  ;  but  that  sort 
of  bitterness  in  which  he  indulges,  which  tends 
directly  to  wound  a  man  in  his  feelings,  and  in- 
jure him  in  hi»  fame  and  fortune  (Montgomery 
b  a  case  in  point),  appears  to  me  utterly  inex- 
cusable. Now,  though  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity that  I  should  follow  this  example,  yet  ev- 
ery separate  article  in  the  Review  derives  au- 
thority from  the  merit  of  all  the  others ;  and,  in 
this  way,  whatever  of  any  merit  I  might  insert 
there  would  aid  and  abet  opinions  hostile  to  my 
own,  and  thus  identify  me  with  a  system  which 
I  thoroughly  disapprove.  This  is  not  said  hasti- 
ly. The  emoluhient  to  bo  derived  from  writing 
at  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  Scotch  measure,  instead 
of  seven  pounds,  Annual,  would  be  considerable  ; 
the  pecuniary  advantage  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  my  future  works  would 
be  handled,  probably  still  more  so.  But  my 
moral  feelings  must  not  be  compromised.  To 
Jeffrey  as  an  individual  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to 
show  every  kind  of  individual  courtesy ;  but  of 
Judge  Jeffrey  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  I  must 
ever  think  and  speak  as  of  a  bad  politician,  a 
worse  moralist,  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of  taste, 
equally  incompetent  and  unjust. 

*'  Your  letter  was  delayed  a  week  upon  the 
road  by  the  snow.  I  wish  it  had  been  written 
^ooner,  and  had  traveled  faster,  or  that  I  had 
conmiunieated  to  you  ray  own  long-projected 
edition  of  Morte  d' Arthur.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
forestalled  you,  and  you  are  the  only  person  whom 
I  should  be  sorry  to  forestall  in  this  case,  because 
you  are  the  only  person  who  could  do  it  certain- 
ly as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  with  less  labor 
than  myself.  My  plan  is  to  give  the  whole  bib- 
liology of  the  Round  Table  in  the  preliminaries, 
and  indicate  the  source  of  every  chapter  in  the 
notes. 

"  The  reviewal  of  Wordsworth  I  am  not  likely 
to  see,  the  Edinburgh  very  rarely  lying  in  ray 
way.  My  own  notions  respecting  the  book  agree 
in  the  main  with  yours,  though  I  may  probably 
go  a  step  further  than  you  in  admiration.  There 
are  certainly  some  pieces  there  which  are  good 
for  nothing  (none,  however,  which  a  bad  poet 
could  have  written),  and  very  many  which  it  was 
highly  injudicious  to  publish.  That  song  to  Lord . 
Clifford,  which  you  particularize,  is  truly  a  noble 
poem.  Th^  Ode  upon  Pre-existencc  is  a  dark 
subject  darkly  handled.  Coleridge  is  the  only 
man  who  could  make  such  a  subject  luminous. 
The  Leech-gatherer  is  one  of  my  favorites ;  there 
he  has  caught  Spenser's  manner,  and,  in  many 
of  the  better  poeraets,  has  equally  caught  the 
best  manner  of  old  Wither,  who,  with  all  his  long 
fits  of  dullness  and  prosing,  had  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  poet  in  him.  The  sonnets  are  in  a  grand 
style.  I  only  wish  Dundee  had  not  been  men- 
tioned. James  Graharae  and  I  always  call  that 
man  Clavcrhouse,  the  name  by  which  the  devils 
know  him  below. 

"  Marmion  is  expected  as  impatiently  by  me 
as  he  is  by  ten  thousand  others.  Believe  me, 
Scott,  no  man  of  real  genius  was  ever  yet  a  pu- 


ritanical stickier  fbr  correctness,  or  fastidious 
about  any  faults  except  this  own.  The  best  art- 
ists, both  in  poetry  and  painting,  have  produced 
the  most.  Give  me  more  lays,  and  correct  them 
at  leisure  for  after  editions — not  IrJjoriously,  bat 
when  the  amendment  comes  naturally  and  un- 
sought for.  ^  It  never  does  to  sit  down  doggedly 
to  correct. 

"  The  Cid  is  about  half  through  the  press,  and 
will  not  disappoint  you.  It  is  much  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Amaidis,  both  books  having  been  writ- 
ten before  men  began  to  think  of  a  fine  style. 
This  is  one  cause  Why  Amadis  is  so  £ar  superior 
to  Pahnorin.  There  are  passages  of  a  poet's 
feeling  in  the  Cid,  and  some  of  the  finest  circum- 
stances of  chivalry.  I  expect  much  credit  from 
this  work. 

"  To  recur  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  let  me 
once  more  assure  you  that,  if  I  do  not  grievous- 
ly deceive  myself,  the  criticisms  upon  my  own 
poems  have  not  influenced  me ;  for,  however  un- 
just they  were,  they  were  less  so,  and  far  less 
uncourteous,  than  what  I  meet  with  in  other 
journals ;  and^  though  these  things  injure  me 
materially  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  they 
make  no  more  impression  upon  me  than  the  bite 
of  a  sucking  ftea  would  do  ujKin  Garagantua. 
The  business  of  reviewing,  much  as  I  have  done 
in  it  myself,  T  disapprove  of,  but,  most  of  all. 
when  it  is  carried  on  upon  such  a  system  as  Jef- 
frey's. The  judge  is  criminal  who  acquits  the 
guilty,  but  he  is  far  more  so  who  condemns  the 
innocent.  In  the  Annual  I  have  only  one  coadju- 
tor, all  the  other  writere  being  below  contempt. 
In  the  Edinbui*gh  I  should  have  had  many  with 
whom  I  should  have  felt  it  creditable  to  my?elf 
to  have  been  associated,  if  the  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference which  there  is  between  Jeflrey  and  my- 
self upon  every  great  principle  of  taste,  morali- 
ty, and  policy  did  not  occasion  an  irremovable 
dilfioulty.  Meantime,  I  am  as  sincerely  obliged 
to  you  as  if  this  difference  did  not  exist,  and  I 
could  have  availed  myself  of  all  its  advantages, 
to  the  importance  of  which  I  am  fully  sensible. 

*'  I  am  very  curious  for  your  Life  of  Drj-denj 
that  I  may  see  how  far  your  estimate  of  his  mer- 
its agrees  with  my  own.  In  the  way  of  editing, 
we  want  the  yet  unpublished  metrical  romance^ 
from  the  Auohinleck  MS.,  of  which  you  have 
just  given  such  an  account  as  to  whet  the  pub- 
lic curiosity,  and  a  colleotfon  of  the  Scotch  poets. 
K.  James,  who  is  the  best,  has  not  been  well  ed- 
ited ;  Blind  Harry  but  badly :  Dunbar,  and  many 
others,  are  not  to  be  procured.  Your  name  would 
make  such  a  speculation  answer,  however  ex- 
tensive the  collection  might  be.  I  beg  my  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Scott,  and  am, 
*'  Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  SotrxireT." 
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LITICAL OPINIONS KBUAMA HIS  POSITION   AS 
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KEMARES  ON  DISEASES PHYSICAL  PECUUARI- 

TIES SPANISH    AFFAIRS PRESENT    OF    BOOKS 

FROM  MR.  NEVILLE  WHITE ACCOUNT  OF  FLOAT- 
ING ISLAND  IN  DBRWENTWATER ^HB  PREDICTS 

THE    DEFEAT  OF   THE    FRENCH   IN   THE    FENIH- 

SULA PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE— INFANCY  OF 

HIS  LITTLE  BOY POETICAL  DREAMS— CHRONI- 
CLE OP  TUm  CID— DOUBTS  ABOUT  GOING  TO 
SPAIN ANECDOTE  OF  AN  IRISH  DUEL ^LITER- 
ART  EMPLOYMENTS— ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  AU- 
THOR  THE  CONVENTION  OF  CINTRA— SPANISH 

BALL.\DS POLITICS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  RE- 
VIEW  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  SET  ON  FOOT 

THE    CHRONICLE    OF    THE    C1D-»KEHAHA 

ARTICLES  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  RBVIEW-^-SPAM- 
ISH  AFFAIRS. 1808. 

2b  Groivenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

*«JaB.  U,  leoe. 
"  My  dear  Gbosvenor, 
^i       ##**##« 

I  have  ppcn  both  the  Scotch  and  the  more  ras- 
cally British  Reviews  of  our  Sj)eeiniens — both 
a  jjood  deal  worse  than  the  book  itself,  which 
is  a  preut  consolation-,  for  they  have  really  not 
di^overed  its  defects,  and  have  imputed  faults 
to  it  which  it  doe.s  not  possess.  If  the  tirst  edi- 
tion can  be  got  off,  I  will  make  it  a  curious  and 
g(x>d  book. 

"  How  soon  I  may  see  you,  Heaven  knows : 
the  sooner  the  belter.  My  uncle  is  in  town, 
and  applications  are  made  to  him  from  all  quar- 
ters for  that  information  which  Lord  G.  rejected 
Jaat  year,  as  relating  to  the  wrong  tide  of  South 
Ameriea— a  strong  fact,  between  you  and  I, 
asrainst  his  statesmanship.  I  am  in  hopes  he 
vrill  draw  up  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Brazil  (which  no  other  person  living  can  do  so 
vrell),  while  I  proceed  with  the  history.  This 
removal  of  the  Braganza  family  is  a  great  event, 
though  it  has  been  done  not  merely  without  that 
dignity  which  might  have  been  given  to  it,  but 
evea  meanly  ar.d  pitifully.  «s  ♦  ♦ 
Still,  the  event  itself  is  a  great  one;  and  if  I 
could  tnufLsfuse  into  you  all  the  recollections, 
&c.,  which  it  brings  with  it  to  me,  you  would 
frel  an  interest  in  it  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
<ie«;ribe. 

"  I  am  hard  at  work,  and  shall  be  able  to  send 
roy  first  voluice  to  press  as  soon  as  I  return 
from  London.  Meanwhile,  the  thought  of  the 
journey  j)lagues  me — the  older  1  grow  the  more 
do  I  duslike  going  from  home.  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear !  there  is  such  a  comfort  in  one's  old  coat 
and  old  shoes,  one's  own  chair  and  own  firenide, 
one^s  own  writing-desk  and  own  library,  with  a 
little  girl  climbing  up  to  ray  neck,  and  saying, 
'  Don't  go  to  London,  papa;  you  miLst  stay  with 
Edith  ]'  and  a  little  boy,  whom  I  have  taught  to 


speak  the  language  of  cats,  dogj?,  cuckoos,  and 
jackasses,  &c.,  before  he  can  djtioulato  a  word 
of  his  own-— there  is  such  a  comfort  in  all  these 
things,  that  transportation  to  London  for  four  or 
five  weeks  seems  a  heavier  punii!^hment  than  any 
sins  of  mine  deserve.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  s«o  Grosvenor  Bedford,  provided 
Grosvenor  Bedford  does  not  look  as  if  his  liver 
were  out  of  order.  *         #         *         * 

"  (Jod  bless  you  !  R.  S.' 

To  Waker  Scotl,  Esq, 

"Keawick,  Feb.  11, 1S08. 
"My  dear  Scott, 

"  I  should  long  ago  have  thanked  you  for  your 
offer  of  Sir  Lancelot,  but  as  I  had  written  to 
Hcber  requesting  from  him  all  his  Round-table 
books,  I  waited,  or  rather  have  been  waiting,  to 
see  whether  or  Hot  it  would  be  among  them.  It 
is  above  two  months  since  UiQWs  came  that  Hc- 
ber would  look  them  out  for  me ;  but  as  they 
are  not  yet  arrived,  and  my  appearance  in  Lon- 
don has  been  expected  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  waiting  to  let  mo 
look  them  out  for  myself.  1  go  for  London  next 
week,  my  family  ha\nng  just  been  increased  by 
the  birth  of  another  girl — an  event  for  which  I 
have  been  waiting. 

"  Wordsworth  has  completed  a  most  masterly 
poem  upon  the  fate  of  the  Nortons ;  two  or  three 
lines  in  the  old  Ballad  of  the  Rising  in  the  North 
gave  him  the  hint.  The  story  allbcted  me  more 
deeply  than  I  wish  to  be  atlbcted ;  young  read- 
ers, however,  will  not  object  to  the  depth  of  the 
distress — and  nothing  was  ever  more  al)ly  treat- 
ed. He  is  looking,  too,  for  a  narrative  subject 
to  be  pitched  in  a  lower  key.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  him  that  part  of  Amadis  wherein  he 
appears  as  Beltcnebros — which  is  what  Bernardo 
Tasso  had  originally  chosen,  and  which  is  in  it- 
self as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  This  re- 
minds me  that  to-day  I  met  with  the  name  of 
Amadis  as  a  Christian  name  in  Portugal,  in  the 
age  between  Lobeira  and  MontaHfo.  Having 
found  Oriana,  Briokmia,  Grimancsa,  and  Lisuarte 
there  before,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  five 
good  witnesses  that  the  story  is  originally  Port- 
uguese. 

*'  My  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  Is  printed,  and  waits 
for  the  introduction  and  supererogatory  notes. 
both  which  will  be  of  considerable  length,  and 
must  bo  completed  at  Holland  House,  whore  1 
shall  find  exactly  those  books  whicli  were  out  ot 
reach  of  my  means.  The  Historj-  of  Brazil  will 
be  in  the  press  as  soon  as  this  is  out  of  it.  What 
an  epoch  in  history  will  this  emigration  of  the 
Braganzas  prove,  if  we  are  riot  frightened  bj 
cowardly  politicians  into  making  peace,  and  ca- 
joling  them  back  again  to  Portugal !  Such  men 
as  these  have  long  since  extinguished  all  politi- 
cal moraUty  and  political  honesty  among  us,  ami 
now  they  woukl  extinguish  national  honor,  which 
is  all  we  have  left  to  suppy  their  place !  My 
politics  would  be,  to  proclsdm  to  France  and  to 
the  world  that  England  will  never  make  peace 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  because  he  has  proved. 
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himself  to  be  one  whom  no  treaties  and  no  ties  can 
bind,  and  still  more  because  he  is  notoriously  a 
murderer,  with  whom  it  is  infamous  to  treat.  Send 
this  language  into  France,  and  let  nothing  else 
go  into  it  that  our  ships  can  keep  out,  and  the 
French  themselves  would,  in  no  very  long  time, 
rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant.  The  light  of  Prince 
Arthur's  shield  would  bring  OrgogUo  to  the 
ground.     God  bless  you ! 

"  Yours  very  truly,        R.  Southky." 

Tb  S.  T.  Coleridge,  E$q. 

**  Feb.  12, 1808. 
"My  dear  Colkeidgb, 

"De  Origine  et  Progressu  Officii  S.  Inquisi- 
tionis,  ejusque  dignitate  et  utilitate,  Antone  Lu- 
dovico  a  Panamo,  Boroxense,  Archidiaconio  et 
Canonico  Legionense.  .  .  .  1598,  folio.  The 
book  is  in  the  Red  Cross  Street  Library.  I  read 
it  six  years  ago,  and  sent  up  an  account  of  it 
within  the  last  six  weeks  for  Dr.  Aikin's  Biog- 
raphy,  where  it  will  be  in  villainously  bad  com- 
pany. You  will  find  there  that  God  was  the 
first  Inquisitor,  and  that  the  first  Auto  da  F^ 
was  held  upon  Adam  and  Eve.  You  will  read 
enough  to  show  you  that  Catholic  writers  defend 
the  punishment  of  heretics,  and  quite  sufficient 
to  make  your  blood  run  cold.  I  have  the  His- 
tory of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition  to  write,  and 
look  on  to  the  task  with  absolute  horror.  I  am 
decidedly  hostile  to  what  is  called  Catholic 
Emancipation,  as  I  am  to  what  is  called  peace. 

"  I  have  had  a  correspondence  with  Clarkson 
concerning  the  best  mode  of  publishing  my  Bra- 
zilian history ;  and  vfhtd  he  points  out  as  the  best 
plan  is  little  better  than  the  half-and-half  way, 
and  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and,  what 
is  worse,  a  great  deal  of  solicitation.  I  am  a 
bad  trading  author,  and  doomed  always  to  be  so, 
bat  it  is  not  the  bookseller's  fault ;  the  public  do 
not  buy  poetry  unless  it  be  made  fashionable ; 
mine  gets  reviewed  by  enemies  who  are  always 
more  active  than  friends;  one  reviewer  envies 
me,  anotheriiates  me,  and  a  third  tries  his  hand 
upon  me  as  fair  game.  Thousands  meantimie 
read  the  books,  but  they  borrow  them;  even 
those  persons  who  are  what  they  call  my  friends, 
and  who  know  that  I  live  by  these  books,  never 
buy  them  themselves,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
-do  not  sell.  Espriella  has  sold  rapidly,  for  which 
I  have  to  thank  Stuart ;  the  edition  is  probably 
by  this  time  exhausted,  and,  I  verily  believe, 
lialf  the  sale  must  bo  attributed  to  the  pufis  in 
•the  Courier.  The  sale  of  a  second  edition  would 
right  me  in  Longman's  books.  Puflf  me,  Cole- 
9'idge !  if  you  love  me,  puff  me  1  Puff  a  couple 
-of  hundreds  into  my  pocket  I 

*'  As  for  the  booksellers,  I  am  disposed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Longmaft  and  Tradesman  na- 
ture (setting  human  nature  out  of  the  question) : 
now  Tradesman  nature  is  very  bad,  but  Long- 
fttan  nature  is  a  great  deal  better,  and  I  am  in- 
•olincd  to  believe  that  it  will  get  the  better  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  that  liberal  dealing  may 
even  prove  catching.  It  is  some  proof  of  this 
that  his  opinion  of  me  and  conduct  toward  me 


alter  not,  notwithstanding  the  spiders  spin  their 
webs  so  securely  over  whole  piles  of  Madoo  and 
Thalaba.         ♦         ♦         ♦         « 

*^  I  am  strongly  moved  by  the  spirit  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Jeffrey  along  his  whole  ine,  be- 
ginning with  his  politics.  Stuart  wouid  not  be 
displeased  to  have  half  a  dozen  letters.  Nothing 
but  the  weary  work  it  would  be  to  go  through 
his  reviews  for  the  sake  of  collecting  the  blun- 
ders in  them,  prevents  me.  He,  and  other  men 
who  are  equally  besotted  and  blinded  by  party, 
will  inevitably  frighten  the  nation  into  peace, 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  more  mischievous 
and  more  dishonorable  than  our  Danish  expedi- 
tion. I  wish  to  God  you  woirid  lift  up  your 
voice  against  it.  Alas !  Coleridge,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  pass  for  a  degenerated  race, 
when  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  our  old  wor- 
thies in  them  let  that  spirit  fret  itself  away  in. 
silence  ? 

^^  Lamb's  book  I  have  heard  of,  and  know  not 
what  it  is.  If  co-operative  kbor  were  as  prac- 
ticable as  it  is  desirable,  what  a  history  of  En- 
glish literature  might  he,  and  you,  and  I  set 
forthi         ♦         *         ♦         ♦         • 

''GodUessyoal  R  S." 

7b  Joseph  Cottle,  Etq. 

••GxtitoHall,  April  90i  1808. 
"  My  dkar  Cottlk, 

"  On  opening  a  box  to-day,  the  contents  of 
which  I  had  not  seen  since  the  winter  of  1799, 
your  picture  made  its  appearance.  Of  all  Robert 
Hancock's  performances  it  is  infinitely  the  best. 
I  can  not  conceive  a  happier  likeness.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  and  of  old  times  ever  since 
it  came  to  light.  I  have  been  reading  yonr  Fall 
of  Cambria,  and  in  the  little  interval  that  re- 
mams  before  supper  must  talk  to  you  in  reply  to 
your  letter. 

*^  What  you  say  of  my  copyrights  affected  me 
very  much.  Dear  Cottle,  set  your  heart  at  rest 
on  that  subject.  It  ought  to  be  at  rest.  These 
were  yours,  fairly  bought,  and  fiurly  sold.  Too 
bought  them  on  the  chaqce  of  their  success, 
which  no  London  bookseller  woukl  have  donej 
and  had  they  not  been  bought,  they  could  not 
have  been  published  at  all.  Nay,  if  you  had 
not  purchased  Joan  of  Arc,  the  poem  never 
would  have  existed,  nor  should  I,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, ever  have  obtained  that  reputation  which  is 
the  capital  on  which  I  subsist,  nor  that  power 
which  enables  me  to  support  it. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Do  you  suppose,  Cottle, 
that  I  have  forgotten  those  true  and  most  essen- 
tial acts  of  friendship  which  you  showed  mo 
when  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them?  Your 
house  was  my  house  when  I  had  no  other.  The 
very  money  with  which  I  bought  my  wedding* 
ring  and  paid  my  marriage  fees  was  supplied  by 
you.  It  was  with  your  sisters  I  left  Edith  dur- 
ing ray  six  months'  absence,  and  for  the  six 
months'  alter  my  return  4t  was  from  you  that  I 
received,  week  by  week,  the  little  on  which  we 
lived,  till  I  was  enabled  to  live  by  other  means. 
It  is  not  the  settling  of  a  cash  account  that  can 
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cancel  obligations  like  these.  Toa  are  in  the 
habit  of  preserving  your  letters,  and  if  you  were 
not,  I  would  entreat  you  to  preserve  Mm,  that  it 
might  be  seen  hereafter.  Sure  I  am,  there  never 
was  a  more  generous  or  a  kinder  heart  than 
jDurs;  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  add  that 
there  does  not  live  that  man  upon  earth  whom 
I  remember  with  more  gratitude  and  more  af- 
fection. My  head  throbs  and  my  eyes  burn  with 
these  recollections.  Good-night !  my  dear  old 
friend  and  benefactor.  R.  S.'* 

2b  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford,  E$q, 

•«Ke«wick,Aprfl26.180a 
"  Dear  Grosvbnoe, 

"From  one  scene  of  confusion  to  another. 
Too  saw  me  in  London  everlastingly  at  work  in 
packing  my  books,  and  here  they  are  now  Ijring 
in  all  parts  about  me,  up  to  my  knees  in  one 
place,  up  to  my  eyes  in  another,  and  above  head 
and  ears  in  a  third.  I  can  scarcely  find  step- 
ping-places  through  the  labyrinth,  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other.  Like  Pharaoh's  frogs, 
they  have  found  their  way  every  where,  even 
into  the  bed-chambers.  #  *  *  * 
And  now,  Grosvenor,  having  been  married  above 
twelve  years,  I  have  for  the  first  time  collected 
all  my  books  together.  What  a  satisfaction  this 
is  you  can  not  imagine,  for  you  can  not  conceive 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  inconvenience  and 
vexation  I  have  endured  for  want  of  them.  But 
the  joy  which  they  give  me  brings  with  it  a 
mingled  feeling — the  recollection  that  there  are 
as  many  materials  heaped  up  as  I  shall  ever  find 
life  to  make  use  of;  and  the  humiliating  reflec- 
tion how  little  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  the 
most  laborious  life  of  man,  that  knowledge  be- 
coming every  age  less  and  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  accumulation  of  events.  For  some  things  I 
have  been  born  too  late.  Under  the  last  reign, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  first  half  of  this,  my  pen- 
tioD  would  have  been  an  income  adequate  to  my 
wants,  and  my  profits  as  a  writer  would  have 
been  at  least  quadrupled.  On  the  other  hand, 
bad  as  these  times  are,  they  are  better  than  those 
which  are  coming. 

"At  Bristol  I  met  with  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  I  was  most  desirous  of  meeting — the  only 
man  living  of  whose  praise  I  was  ambitious,  or 
whose  censure  would  have  humbled  me.  You 
will  be  curious  to  know  who  this  could  be.  Sav- 
age Landor,  the  author  of  Gebir,  a  poem  which, 
unless  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  it,  you  have 
probably  never  heard  of  at  all.  I  never  saw  any 
one  more  unlike  myself  in  every  prominent  part 
of  human  character,  nor  any  one  who  so  cordially 
and  instinctively  agreed  with  me  on  so  many  of 
the  roost  important  subjects.  I  have  ol^en  said, 
before  we  met,  that  I  would  walk  forty  miles  to 
•ee  him,  and,  having  seen  him,  I  would  gladly 
walk  fourscore  to  see  him  again.  He  talked  of 
Thalaba,  and  I  told  him  of  the  series  of  mytho- 
logical poems  which  I  had  planned — mentioned 
aome  of  the  leading  incidents  on  which  they  were 
to  have  been  formed,  and  also  told  him  for  what 
reason  they  were  laid  aside — in  plain  English, 


that  I  could  not  afford  to  write  them.  Lander's 
reply  was,  *  Go  on  with  them,  and  I  will  pay  for 
printing  them,  as  many  as  you  will  write,  and 
as  many  copies  as  you  please.'  I  had  reconciled 
myself  to  my  abdication  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowable),  and  am  not  sure  that  this  princely 
ofler  has  not  done  me  mischief;  for  it  has  awak- 
ened in  me  old  dreams  and  hopes  which  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  a  stinging  desire  to  go  on, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  him  poem  after  poem, 
and  saying,  '  I  need  not  accept  your  offer,  but  I 
have  done  this  because  you  made  it.'  It  is 
something  to  be  praised  by  one's  peers ;  ordinary 
praise  I  regard  as  little  as  ordinary  abuse.  God 
bless  you !  R.  S." 

To  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

^'Keswick.  April  23, 1808. 
"  My  dbae  Scott, 

"  Your  letter  followed  me  to  London.  The 
hope  which  it  held  out  that  we  might  meet  here, 
and  the  endless  round  of  occupations  in  which  I 
was  involved  during  the  whole  nine  weeks  of  my 
absence,  prevented  me  from  thanking  you  for 
Marmion  so  soon  as  I  ought,  and  should  other- 
wise have  done. 

*'  Half  the  poem  I  had'  read  at  Heber's  before 
my  own  copy  arrived.  I  went  punctually  to 
breakfast  with  him,  and  he  was  long  enough 
dressing  to  let  me  devour  so  much  of  it.  The 
story  is  made  of  better  materials  than  the  Lay, 
yet  they  are  not  so  well  fitted  together.  As  a 
whole,  it  has  not  pleased  me  so  much ;  in  parts 
it  has  pleased  me  more.  There  is  nothing  so 
finely  conceived  in  your  former  poem  as  the 
death  of  Marmion ;  there  b  nothing  finer  in  its 
conception  any  where. 

*^The  introductory  epistles  I  did  not  wish 
away,  because  as  poems  they  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  but  I  wished  them  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  or  at  the  beginning — any  where  except 
where  they  were.  My  taste  ia  perhaps  peculiat 
in  disliking  all  interruptions  in  narrative  poetry. 
When  the  poet  lets  his  story  sleep,  and  talks 
in  his  own  person,  it  is  to  me  the  same  sort  of 
unpleasant  efiect  that  is  produced  at  the  end  of 
an  act ;  you  are  alive  to  know  what  fbUows,  an^ 
lo— down  comes  the  curtain;  and  the  fiddlers 
begin  with  their  abominations.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  is  with  me  in  this  particular 
instance. 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  speak  of  Kirke  White's  Remains.  That 
book  has  been  received  to  my  heart's  desire. 
The  edition  (750)  sold  in  less  than  three  months, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  obtain 
a  steady  sale,  so  as  to  produce  something  con- 
siderable to  his  mother  and  sisters. 

"  I  saw  Frere  in  London,  and  he  has  promised 
to  let  me  print  his  translations  from  the  Poema 
del  Cid.  They  are  admirably  done — indeed,  I 
never  saw  any  thing  so  difiiicult  to  do,  and  done 
so  excellently,  except  your  supplement  to  Sir 
Tristrem.  I  do  not  believe  that  rti&nj  men  have 
a  greater  command  of  language  and  versification 
than  myself,  and  yet  thb  task  of  giving  a  speci- 
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men  of  that  wonderful  poem  I  shrunk  from,  fear- 
ing; the  dilRculty.  At  present  I  am  puttuig  to- 
gether the  materials  of  my  introduction,  which, 
with  the  supplementary  notes,  will  take  about 
three  months  in  printing ;  at  least,  it  will  be  as 
lonj?  be  tore  the  book  can  be  published.  The 
price  of  paper  stops  all  my  other  press-work  for 
the  present. 

"  So  much  of  my  life  paJ'ses  in  this  blessed  re- 
tirement, that  when  I  go  to  London  the  effect  is 
a  little  hke  what  Nourjahad  used  to  find  after 
one  of  his  long  naps.  I  find  a  woeful  difierence 
of  political  opinion  between  myself  and  most  of 
those  persons  who  have  hitherto  held  the  same 
feelinjrs  with  me  ;  and  yet  it  should  seem  that 
they  have  been  sleeping  over  the  great  events 
of  these  latter  years,  not  I.  There  is  a  base  and 
cowardly  feeling  abroad,  which  would  humble 
this  country  at  the  feet  of  France.  This  feeling 
I  have  every  where  been  combating  with  vehe- 
mence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  execrated 
with  equal  vehemence  the  business  of  Copenha- 
gen :  Ishmael-like,  my  hand  has  been  against  ev- 
ery body,  and  every  body's  hand  against  me. 
Wordsworth  is  the  only  man  who  agrees  with 
me  on  both  points.  I  require,  however,  no  oth- 
er sanction  to  convince  me  that  I  am  right.  Cole- 
ridge justifies  theattack  on  Denmark,  but  he  justi- 
.fios  it  upon  individual  toi^tiraony  of  hostile  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  that  court,  and  that  testi- 
mony by  no  means  amounts  to  proof  in  my  judg- 
ment. But  what  is  done  is  done ;  and  the  end- 
less debates  upon  the  subject,  which  have  no 
other  meaning  and  can  have  no  other  end  than 
that  of  harassing  the  ministry,  disgust  me,  as 
they  do  every  one  who  has  the  honor  of  England 
at  heart.  Such  a  system  makes  the  publicity  of 
debate  a  nuisance,  and  will  terminate  in  putting 
a  stop  to  it. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  of  seeing  you  this  year  «t 
the  Lakes  ?  I  should  much  like  to  show  you  Ke- 
haraa.  During  my  circuit  I  fell  in  with  Savage 
Landor,  the  author  of  Gebir,  to  whom  I  spoke 
of  my  projected  series  of  mythological  poems, 
and  said  also  for  what  reason  the  project  had 
been  laid  aside.  He  besought  me  to  go  on  with 
them,  and  said  he  would  print  them  at  his  expense. 
Without  the  least  thought  of  accepting  this  prince- 
ly ofler,  it  has  stung  me  to  the  very  core ;  and 
as  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  has  no  cure  bat  danc- 
ing, so  will  there  be  none  but  singing  for  this. 
Great  poets  have  no  envy ;  little  ones  are  full  of 
it.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  criticised  a 
good  poem  maliciously,  unless  he  had  written  a 
bad  one  himself. 

"  Yours  truly, 

R.  SOUTHEY.'' 

3b  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

"  May  %  1808. 
"  I  have  sent  you  all  that  is  written  of  the 
Ciurse  of  Kehama :  you  offered  to  print  it  for  me ; 
if  ever  1  finish  the  poem  it  will  be  because  of  that 
offer,  though  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
accepting  it.  Enough  is  written  to  open  the  stor}' 
of  the  poem,  and  serve  as  a  specimen  of  its  man- 


ner, though  much  of  what  is  to  follow  would  be 
in  a  wilder  strain.  Tell  me  if  your  ear  is  of- 
fended with  the  rhjTues  when  they  occur,  or  if 
it  misses  them  when  they  fail.  I  wish  it  had 
never  been  begun,  because  I  like  it  too  well  to 
throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  not  well  enough  to 
complete  it  without  the  ^  go  on*  of  some  one 
whose  approbation  is  worth  having. 

"  My  history  as  an  author  is  not  very  honor- 
able to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  By  giving  up 
my  whole  time  to  worthless  work  in  reviews, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  I  could  thrive,  as  by 
giving  up  half  my  time  to  them  I  contrive  to  live. 
In  the  time  thus  employed  every  year  I  could 
certainly  produce  such  a  poem  as  Thalaba,  and 
if  I  did  I  should  starve.  You  have  awakened  in 
I  me  projects  that  had  been  laid  asleep,  and  re- 
Icalled  hopes  which  I  had  dismissed  contentedly, 
and,  as  I  thought,  forever.  If  you  think  Keha- 
ma deserves  to  be  finished,  I  will  borrow  hours 
from  sleep,  and  finish  it  by  rising  two  hours  be- 
fore my  customary  time ;  and  when  it  is  finished 
I  will  try  whether  subscribers  can  be  procured 
for  five  hundred  copies,  by  which  means  I  should 
receive  the  whole  profit  to  myself.  The  book- 
seller^s  share  is  too  much  like  the  lion  in  the  fa- 
ble :  30  or  33  per  cent,  they  first  deduct  as  book- 
sellers, and  then  half  the  residue  as  publishers. 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  mine  :  they  treat 
me  with  great  respect  and  great  liberaUty,  but  I 
wish  to  be  independent  of  them ;  and  this,  if  it 
could  be  eftccted,  would  make  me  so. 

**  The  will  and  the  power  to  produce  any  thing 
great  are  not  often  found  together.  I  wish  you 
would  write  in  English,  because  it  is  a  better 
language  than  Latin,  and  because  the  disuse  of 
English  as  a  living  and  literary  language  woaki 
be  the  greatest  evil  that  oould  befall  mankind. 
It  would  cost  you  little  labor  to  write  perspicu- 
ously, and  thus  get  rid  of  your  only  fault.  ♦ 
«         *         *         *         # 

"  Literary  fame  Ls  the  only  Ceune  of  which  a 
wise  man  ought  to  be  ambitious,  because  it  is 
the  only  lasting  and  living  fame.  Bonaparte 
will  be  forgotten  before  his  time  in  purgatory  is 
half  over,  or  but  just  remembered  like  Nimrod. 
or  other  cut-throats  of  antiquity,  who  serve  us 
for  the  common-places  of  declamation.  If  you 
made  yourself  King  of  Crete,  you  would  diller 
from  a  hundred  other  adventurers  only  in  chro- 
nology, and  in  the  course  of  a  millennium  or  two, 
nothing  more  would  be  known  of  your  conquest 
than  what  would  be  found  in  the  stereotype  Ge- 
bir prefixed  as  an  account  of  the  author.  Pour 
out  your  mind  in  a  great  poem,  and  you  will  ex- 
ercise authority  over  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
mankind  as  long  as  the  language  lasts  in  which 
you  write. 

"  Farewell !  I  wish  you  had  purchased  Lowes- 
water  instead  of  Llantony.  I  wish  you  wen* 
married,  because  the  proverb  about  a  rolling 
stone  applies  to  a  single  heart,  and  I  wish  you 
were  as  much  a  Quaker  as  I  am.  '  Christian  sto- 
icism is  wholesome  for  all  minds;  were  I  your 
confessor,  I  should  enjoin  you  to  throw  aside 
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Rousseau,  and  make  Epicjctus  your  manual. 
Probatura  est. 

*'  Yours  truly,  Robert  Soutuky." 

To  Walter  Savage  Landor^  Esq. 

"  Maj  20, 1806. 

"  You  have  bound  me  to  the  completion  of 
Kehama,  and,  if  I  have  health  and  e}^esight,  com- 
pleted it  will  be  within  twelve  months.  Want 
of  practice  has  not  weakened  me :  I  have  ascer- 
tained tbi3,  and  am  proceeding. 

*'  I  will  use  such  materials  as  have  stood  the 
test;  those  materials  are  the  same  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  we  know  what  they  are.  With  re- 
spect to  meter  it  is  otherwise :  there  we  must 
look  to  English  only,  and  in  English  wo  have  no 
other  great  poem  than  the  Paradise  Lost.  Blank 
verse  has  long  appeared  to  me  the  noblest  meas- 
ure of  which  our  language  is  capable,  but  it 
-would  not  suit  Kehama.  There  must  be  quick- 
er, wilder  movements ;  there  must  be  a  gor- 
geousness  of  ornament  also— Eastern  gem- work, 
and  sometimes  rhyme  must  be  rattled  upon  rhyme, 
till  the  reader  is  half  dizzy  -^ith  the  thundering 
echo.     My  motto  must  be, 

HoiMov  ddoc  ^uVf  on  iroiMov  itfivov  d^daau. 

This  is  not  from  any  ambition  of  novelty,  but 
from  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  subject.  1 
am  well  aware  that  novelty  in  such  things  is  an 
obstacle  to  success ;  Thalaba  has  proved  it  to  be 
so.  The  mass  of  mankind  hate  innovation  :  they 
hate  to  unlearn  what  they  have  learned  wrong, 
and  they  hate  to  confess  their  ignorance  by  sub- 
mitting to  learn  any  thing  right.  I  would  tread 
in  the  beaten  road  rather  than  get  among  thorns 
by  turning  out  of  it ;  but  the  beaten  road  will 
not  take  me  where  I  want  to  go.  What  seems 
best  to  be  done  is  this,  to  write  mostly  in  rhyme, 
to  slip  into  it  rather  than  out  of  it,  and  then  gen- 
erally into  some  meter  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
leave  the  ear  fully  satisfied. 

^^  One  inference,  I  think,  must  be  drawn  from 
the  obscurity  of  Pindar's  meter — that,  be  it  what 
it  may,  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  did  not  result 
from  rhythm.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  clas- 
sical meters  seems  to  have  been  that  of  creating 
difficulty  for  the  sake  of  overcoming  it.  We 
mis-read  Sapphics  without  making  them  worse ; 
we  mis-read  Pentameters  and  make  them  better ; 
and  the  Hexameter  remains  the  most  perceptible 
of  all  measures,  though  in  our  pronunciation  we 
generally  distort  four  feet  out  of  the  six. 

"  A  great  deal  more  may  be  done  with  rhyme 
than  has  yet  been  done  with  it.  There  is  a 
crypto-rhyme,  which  may  often  be  introduced 
with  excellent  effect :  the  eye  has  nothing  to  do 
-with  it,  but  the  ear  feels  it,  without,  perhaps, 
perceiving  any  thing  more  than  the  general  har- 
mony, and  not  knowing  how  that  harmony  is  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  the  sparing  intermixture  of 
rhymes  in  a  paragraph  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
satisfy  the  eai',  and  give  greater  effect  to  their 
after  profusion.  These  are  not  things  which  one 
thinks  of  in  composition,  but  they  are  thought  of 
in  correcting  j  they  are  the  touches  in  finishing 


off,  when  a  little  alteration  produces  a  great  dif- 
ference. 

"  Your  dislike  to  the  ballad  meter  is,  perhaps, 
because  you  are  sick  of  a  tune  which  has  been 
sung  so  often  and  so  badly.  It  is  not  incapable 
of  dignity,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  language  that 
usually  goes  with  it,  and  has  the  eflfect  of  mak- 
ing it  so.  Kehama  is  pitched  in  too  high  a  key 
for  it ;  I  shall  weed  out  all  uncouth  lines,  and 
leave  the  public  nothing  to  abuse  except  the 
strangeness  of  the  fable,  which  you  may  be  sure 
will  be  plentifully  abused.  The  mythology  ex. 
plains  itself  as  it  b  introduced ;  yet,  because  the 
names  are  not  familiar,  people  will  fancy  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  Sir  William 
Jones  has  done  nothing  in  introducing  it  so  coldly 
and  formally  as  he  has  done.  They  who  read 
his  poems  do  not  remember  them,  and  none  but 
those  who  have  read  them  can  be  expected  to 
have  even  heard  of  ray  Divinities.  But  for  pop- 
ularity I  care  only  as  regards  profit,  and  for  prof- 
it only  as  regards  subsistence.  The  pnuse  of 
ten  would  have  contented  you ;  often  have  I  said 
that  you  did  not  underrate  the  number  of  men 
w^hose  praise  was  truly  desirable.  Ten  thou- 
sand persons  will  read  my  book ;  if  five  hundred 
will  promise  to  buy' it,  I  shall  be  secure  of  all  I 
want.  You  shall  have  it  in  large  portions  as  fast 
it  is  written. 

"  Yours,  Robert  Southey." 

To  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

"  June  13, 1S09. 
"  Dear  Coleridge, 
"  I  have  the  last  census  of  Spain  here,  and 
perhaps  you  may  like  to  give  the  Courier  a  state- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  Northern  Provinces, 
as  taken  in  1797,  and  published  in  1801. 


AstarlM . . 

Oalicia... 

Theae  Provinces  I  Alava  .... 

are  what  we  \  Guipuzcoa 

caU  BiMay.     (  Vizcaya  . . 

Population. 

MniM  (rom 
IHtofiO. 

364.238 

1442,630 

67..523 

104,491 

111,436 

eo.r>.')4 

225.454 
15.:^t;7 
23,;J43 
25.901 

400,519 

*'  These  are  the  provinces  which  have  asked  as- 
sistance; but  there  is  probably  a  French  force 
at  Ferrol,  which  may,  for  a  while,  keep  part  of 
Galicia  in  awe.  The  people  are  a  hardy  race, 
and  most  of  them  good  shots,  because  there  arc 
no  game  laws,  plenty  of  game,  and  wolves  in 
the  country.  Probably  every  man  has  his  gun. 
One  hardly  dares  indulge  a  hope ;  but  if  Europe 
is  to  be  redeemed  in  our  days,  you  know  it  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  the  work  of  deliv- 
erance would  begin  in  Spain.  And  now  that  its 
unhappy  government  has  committed  suicide,  the 
Spaniards  have  got  rid  of  their  worst  enemy. 

"  This  account  of  Lisbon,  which  has  just 
reached  me,  may  also  fitly  appear  in  the  Conner, 
for  the  edification  of  Roscoe  and  such  politicians  : 
*  Every  private  family  has  a  certain  numlicr  of 
French  officers  and  soldiers  quartered  upon  them, 
who  behave  with  their  accustomed  insolence  and 
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bnitality.  The  ladies  of  one  family  very  nata- 
rally,  upon  the  intrusion  of  these  unwelcome 
guests,  retired  to  their  own  apartments,  where 
they  proposed  remaining ;  but  these  civilized 
Frenchmen  required  their  presence,  and  would 
admit  of  no  excuse.  Ilfaut  que  let  dames  vieiu 
nent  was  the  only  reply  which  they  made  j  and, 
of  course,  the  women  were  compelled  to  be  sub- 
ject to  their  ribaldry  and  impertinence.  Whole 
famUies  of  the  middling  class  are  seen  begging 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  ■,  and  women,  who 
had  till  now  borne  an  unblemished  reputation, 
prostitute  themselves  publicly  to  gain  where- 
withal to  buy  bread.  The  soldiers  and  the 
flower  of  the  peasantry  are  sent  to  recruit  the 
French  armies  in  distant  parts.'  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  misery  and  the  despondency  of  the 
peofde. 

"  Were  I  minister,  I  would  send  half  the  reg- 
ular army  without  delay  to  Spain ;  the  distance 
is  nothing — a  week  would  be  but  an  average 
passage ;  and  these  seas  are  not  like  the  German 
Ocean,  where  so  many  brave  men  have  been 
sacrificed  in  useless  expeditions  during  stormy 
seasons. 

"  Of  public  afiairs  enough !  We  have  had  a 
bilious  fever  in  the  house,  which  was  epidemic 
among  the  children  of  the  place.  Herbert  has 
suflfered  severely  from  it ;  I  thought  we  should 
lose  him.  The  disease  has  reduced  him  very 
much,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  great  debility. 
Keswick  is  scarcely  ever  without  ^me  kind  of 
infectious  fever,  generally  among  the  children. 
When  these  things  get  into  a  dirty  house,  they 
hardly  ever  get  out  of  it ;  and  I  attribute  this 
more  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  than  to  the  cli- 
mate. But  ague  is  beginning  to  reappear,  which 
had  scarcely  been  heard  of  during  the  last  gen- 
eration :  this  is  the  case  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
I  believe.  What  put  a  stop  to  it  then,  or  what 
brought  it  back  now,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
present  knowledge.  You  love  the  science  of 
physic ;  and  Nature,  who  seems  to  have  meant 
you  for  half  a  dozen  diflerent  things  when  she 
made  you,  meant  you  for  a  physician  among  the 
rest.  I  will  tell  you,  therefore,  two  odd  pecul- 
iarities of  my  constitution ;  the  slightest  dose  of 
laudanum  acts  upon  me  as  an  aperient ;  if  I  am 
at  any  time  exposed  to  the  sun  bareheaded  for 
two  minutes,  I  infallibly  take  cold.  This  prob- 
ably shows  how  soon  I  should  be  subject  to  a 
stroke  of  the  sun,  and  indicates  the  same  over- 
susceptibility  which  the  nitrous  oxyd  did,  a  small- 
er dose  affecting  me  than  any  other  person  who 
ever  breathed  it 

"  1  have  read  that  play  of  Calderon^s  since  my 
return :  its  story  is  precisely  as  you  stated  it, 
and  in  the  story  the  wonder  lies.  Are  we  not 
apt  to  do  with  these  thinsrs  as  naturalists  do  with 


most  extraordinary  must  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion be,  where  such  machinery  could  be  received 
with  the  complacency  of  perfect  faith — as  un- 
doubtedly this  was,  and  would  be  still  in  Spain. 

**  At  last  I  have  got  all  my  books  about  me,  and 
right  rich  I  am  in  them — above  4000  volumes. 
With  your  Germans,  &c.,  there  is  probably  no 
other  house  in  the  country  which  contains  such 
a  collection  o[  foreign  literature.  My  Cid  will 
be  published  in  about  six  weeks.  Brazil  is  not 
yet  gone  to  press — the  price  of  paper  has  de- 
terred me ;  cmd  yet  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  reduction — rindeed,  no  possibility,  till  the 
North  is  again  open  to  us. 

**  This  is  the  moment  for  uniting  Spain  and 
Portugal  j  and  the  greater  facility  of  doing  this 
in  a  conunonwealth  than  in  a  monarchy  would 
be  reason  enough  for  preferring  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment, were  there  no  other.  Portugal  loses 
something  in  importance  and  in  feeling  by  being 
incorporated  in  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  it  would 
preserve  its  old  dignity  by  uniting  in  a  federal 
republic— a  form  which  the  circumstances  of 
Spain  more  especially  require,  and  its  provincial 
diflference  of  laws  and  dialects.  Each  province 
should  have  its  own  cortes,  and  the  general  con- 
gress meet  at  Madrid,  otherwise  that  city  would 
soon  waste  away.  No  nation  has  ever  had  a 
fairer  opportunity  for  reformhig  its  government 
and  modeling  it  anew.  But  I  dare  say  this 
wretched  cabinet  will  be  meddling  too  much  in 
this,  and  too  little  in  the  desperate  struggle  which 
must  be  made ;  that  we  shall  send  tardy  and  in- 
efficient aid — enough  to  draw  on  a  heavier 
French  force,  and  not  enough  to  resist  the  addi- 
tional force  which  it  will  occasion. 

"  The  crown,  like  the  Ahrimanes  of  the  earth, 
will  sacrifioe  any  thing  rather  than  see  the  down- 
fall of  royalty. 

**  lliat  best  of  all  good  women,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
has  borne  the  winter  better  than  any  former  one 
since  we  have  known  her. 

**  I  am  thinking  about  a  poem  upon  Pelajo, 
the  restorer  of  Spain.  Do  you  wish  to  serve 
me  ?  Puflf  Espriella,  in  the  Courier,  as  the  best 
guide  to  the  lakes.     All  well.     God  bless  you ! 

*-R.  S." 

7b  Mr.  NevUU  WkUe, 

«•  Kecwick,  Jane  20.  IfiOSl' 
"Mt  dear  Neville, 
"The  box  arrived  about  an  hour  ago.  Sir 
William  Jones's  works  are  placed  opposite  my 
usual  seat,  and  on  the  most  conspicuous  shelf  in 
the  room.  ♦  ♦  *  I  have  retired 
to  my  library  to  thank  yea  for  the  most  splendid 
set  of  books  it  contains.  I  thank  you  for  them, 
Neville,  truly  and  heartily ;  but  do  not  let  it  hurt 
vou  if  I  sav  that  so  costlv  a  present  crives  me 
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can  not  but  feel  yon  are  giving  me  too  much. 
Ton  will  not  be  oflended  at  my  expressing  this 
feeling,  nor  will  yon  impute  it  to  any  unjust  pride, 
wUchf  blessed  be  God,  1  am  too  poor  a  man,  and 
too  wise  a  one,  to  be  guilty  of  in  any,  even  the 
smallest  degree.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  ever 
value  the  books  far  more  than  if  they  had  oome 
from  a  wealthier  donor,  and  that  I  write  the  do- 
nor's name  in  them  with  true  respect  and  es- 
teem. You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  they  are 
books  of  immediate  use  to  me.  Seven  years  ago 
I  began  a  long  poem,  which  Sir  William  Jones, 
had  he  been  living,  would  have  liked  to  see,  be- 
cause it  has  the  system  of  Hindoo  mythology  for 
its  basis.  I  believe  you  heard  me  mention  it  at 
Mr.  Hill's.  I  have  been  stimulated  by  the  ap- 
probation of  one  of  the  few  men  living  whose 
approbation  could  stimulate  me,  to  go  on  with 
this  poem,  and  am  winning  time  for  it  by  rising 
etiiier  than  was  my  custom,  because  I  will  not 
allow  any  other  part  of  the  day  to  an  employ- 
ment less  important  than  writing  history,  and  for 
.  lefe  profitable  than  that  of  writing  any  thing  else, 
how  humble  or  how  worthless  soever.  In  the 
hoars  thus  fairly  won  for  the  purpose,  I  get  on 
steadily  and  weU.  Now,  though  I  had  long  ago 
gone  through  those  works  of  Sir  William,  and 
made  from  them  such  extracts  as  were  neces- 
sary for  my  purpose,  it  was  still  very  desirable 
that  I  shouki  have  them  at  hand.  Lord  Teign- 
moath's  Life  also  is  new  to  me. 

''1  have  not  seen  the  Scotch  review  of  Mar- 
mioQ,  but  I  have  heard  that  on  its  appearance 
Walter  Scott  showed  Jeffrey  the  letter  in  which 
I  had  refused  to  bear  a  pert  in  his  review.  ♦ 
•  *  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  may 
have  shown  him  another  letter,  in  which  I  spoke 
of  the  *  Remains.'  Scott  may  perhaps  review 
them  himself,  unless  this  affair  of  Marmion,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  their  utter  and  irreconcila- 
ble difference  of  political  opinion,  should  make 
him  withdraw  from  the  journal  altogether. 

'*  Henceforward  we  shall  have  little  business 
to  write  about.  You  may  supply  the  place  by 
telHog  me  of  what  you  read,  and  I  may  some- 
times be  ab!e  to  direct  you  to  books  which  will 
flC4>ply  further,  or,  perhaps,  better  information 
qpon  the  subjects  which  interest  you,  and  some- 
times save  you  time  in  acquiring  knowledge  by 
telling  yon  the  shortest  and  nearest  road  to  it. 
God  bless  yon !  R.  Southkt." 

7b  John  Richmaftj  E$q. 

"July,  1808. 

"  Mt  DlAJt  RiCKMAN, 

"  I  very  moch  wish  you  were  here.  You  may 
have  beard  that  there  is  an  island  which  some- 
times oomes  up  in  this  lake,  and,  after  a  while, 
goes  down  again.  Five  years  have  I  been  ex- 
Deetim?  this  AnnAfLr&nGA.  A.nH  nofw.  sure  enonirh 


"  How  it  is  effected  is  for  DaVy  to  discover ; 
but  as  much  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  as  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  yo^  house  has  been  forced  up  to 
the  surface  in  several  pieces,  and  in  other  parts 
you  plainly  see  that  there  are  rents  in  the  bot- 
tom where  parts  have  sunk  in,  for  it  is  not  a  deep 
part  of  the  lake.  The  gas  which  follows  the  im- 
mersion of  a  pole  stinks,  and  over  one  part  of  the 
water  a  thin  steam  was  plainly  discernible  when 
I  was  there.  As  no  person  was  there  when  it 
rose,  we  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  accompanied 
by  any  great  agitation  of  the  water,  or  any  noise ; 
but  the  noise,  if  any,  can  not  have  been  very 
great,  or  it  would  have  been  heard  here.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cause  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  sulphureous  springs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, almost  certain  that  it  is  the  same  which 
occasions  our  bottom  winds.* 

*'  A  Portuguese  sermon  has  just  helped  me  to 
a  discovery  ^hich  will  amuse  you.  Who  was 
the  first  man  that  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ?  The  Prophet  Jonah.  Examine  his  track 
in  the  whale,  and  this  proves  to  be  the  case ;  and 
you  will  observe  that  this  magnifies  the  miracle 
prodigiously,  for  what  a  passage  he  had  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf! 

"  My  friends  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are 
justifying  the  opinion  which  I  have  long  given 
of  them  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  heard 
me.  Bonaparte  will,  I  suppose,  pour  in  upon 
them  with  his  whole  force ;  so  let  him.  You 
know  how  little  respect  I  have  for  what  is  called 
the  spirit  of  history,  or  the  philosophy  of  history, 
by  those  people  who  want  to  have  every  thing 
given  them  in  extracts  and  essences;  but  the 
truth  of  the  present  history  is,  that  a  great  mili- 
tary despotism,  in  its  youth  and  full  vigor — like 
that  of  France — will  and  must  beat  down  cor- 
rupt establishments  and  worn-out  governments, 
but  that  it  can  not  beat  down  a  true  love  of  lib- 
erty and  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  unless  there 
be  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  pb3rsical  foroe, 
which  is  not  the  case  here.  ♦  *  In  Spain 
the  fire  has  burst  out  which  wUl  consume.  Well 
done  I  my  friend  William  Bryan  the  Prophet ; 
you  certainly  did  prophesy  to  me  in  St.  Stephen's 
court  concerning  Spain  as  truly  as  Francis  Moore 
did,  in  his  almanac  last  year,  concerning  the 
Grand  Turk.         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"God  bless  you!  R-S." 

2b  Richard  Ih^pa,  Eiq. 

-Keawkk.  July  11, 1808. 

"DbarDuppa,  . 

"  The  thought  of  writing  to  you— or,  rather, 
the  thought  that  I  bad  not  written — has  very 
often  risen  in  my  conscience  heavily.  Joanna 
Southcote  has  been  the  cause.  Her  books,  with 
Sharp's  dirty  treasure,  are  now  on  their  'w^ayto 
London.     It  is  so  mnoh  better  to  say  I  have  done 
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red  wdting  for  the  sake  of  saying  these  books 
were  actually  gone. 

"  For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  suffered  from 
a  blinding  and  excoriating  catarrh — always  with 
me  a  very  obstinate  disease,  and  more  violent 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  any  person  except  one 
of  ray  own  family.  Diseases  are  the  worst  things ' 
a  man  can  inherit,  and  I  am  never  likely  to  in- 1 
herit  any  thing  else.  That  father's  brother  of  | 
mine  in  Borocrsctshire — tvhom  I  would  so  gladly 
sell  at  half  price — received  me  as  cordially  as 
was  in  his  nature  last  April,  and  gave  me  £25 
— an  act  of  great  generosity  in  a  man  of  £1200 
a  year,  and  remarkable  as  being  all  I  ever  have 
had,  or  ever  shall  have,  from  him,  for  he  has  now 
turned  his  sister  out  of  doors,  and  desired  never 
to  see  any  of  the  family  again.  Buppa,  my 
breeches'  pockets  will  never  be  so  full  as  to  make 
me  stick  in  Heaven's  gate.  Three  lines  of  that 
fellow's  pen  will  cut  me  off  from  naore  than  all 
the  pens  I  shall  ever  wear  to  the  stump  will 
gain  for  me,  and  yet  I  hope  many  is  the  goose 
egg  yet  unlaid  which  is  to  produce  quills  for  my 
scnice. 

"  The  Lakers  ar6  coming  in  shoals,  and  some 
of  them  find  their  way  here.  Among  others,  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Joanna  Bail- 
He  :  she  drank  tea  with  us,  and  very  much  pleased 
we  were  '^nth  her — as  good-natured,  unaifected, 
and  sensible  a  woman  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

**  A  month  ago  you  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
gratified  by  knowing  what  were  my  thoughts  of  | 
the  state  of  Spain ;  now,  I  suppose,  every  body  ' 
thinks  alike.     But  I  have  always  said  that,  if  j 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  were  to  take  place  in 
our  days,  there  was  no  country  in  which  it  was  j 
so  likely  to  begin  as  Spain ;  and  this  opinion,  f 
whenever  I  expressed  it,  was  received  with  won- 1 
der,  if  not  with  incredulity.     But  there  is  a  spirit ! 
of  patriotism,  a  glowing  and  proud  remembrance 
of  the  past,  a  generous  shame  for  the  present,  | 
and  a  living  hope  for  the  future,  both  in  the  Span-  j 
iards  and  Portuguese,  which  convinced  me  that  i 
the  heart  of  the  country  was  sound,  and  that  those  I 
nations  are  likely  to  rise  in  the  scale,  perhaps, 
Dupj^ja,  when  we  are  sunk.     Not  that  England 
will  sink  yet,  but  there  is  more  public  virtue  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  country  under  Heaven. 
I  have  no  fears  nor  doubts  concerning  that  coun- 
try ;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  to  be  extinguish- 
ed :  nothing  but  that  spirit  could  possibly  check 
the  progress  of  Bonaparte ;  this  will  check,  and, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction,  eventually  destroy  him. 
William  Br}'an  prophesied  a  happy  termination 

in  Srwi'n  xvhftn  T  snxir  him  in  London,  anrl  T  Anrt^ 


gnese  Plautas  which  he  gives  him,  being  gener* 
ally  applied  to  Gil  Vicente,  thought  it  not  un- 
likely that  he  might  have  written  Richard  for 
Robert,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  so.  Barbosa's  great 
Bibliotheca  is  not  in  my  possession,  and  I  have 
referred  in  vain  to  Nicolas  Antonio,  to  the  Mappa 
de  Portugal,  which  contains  a  copious  list  of 
poets,  and  to  the  Catalogue  of  Authors  which  the 
Academy  printed  as  the  sources  from  which 
their  dictionary  was  to  be  compiled.  How  k 
should  be  that  this  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
either,  is  to  me  altogether  unaccountable. 

"It  is  possible  that  Antonio  Ferroira's  play 
may  have  been  originally  published  under  this 
fictitious  name.  I  have  no  other  reason  for  sup- 
posing so  than  that  it  seems  almost  certain,  if 
the  name  of  Nicola  Luiz  were  a  real  one.  it 
would  hav6  been  included  in  one  or  all  of  the 
works  which  I  have  consulted ;  and  Ferreii'a  did 
in  one  instance  practice  an  artifice  of  this  kind, 
yet  I  think  you  must  have  seen  his  play.  It  be* 
gins: 

*Colhey,  colhey  alegres, 
DoozellM  minhuB,  mil  cbeiroMS  floret.' 

Should  this  be  the  tragedy  in  question,  I  will, 
with  great  pleasure,  transmit  you  an  account  of 
the  author,  or  send  you  my  copy  of  his  works 
(should  that  be  more  agreeable),  which,  when 
you  have  completely  done  with  it,  may  be  re* 
turned  through  my  brother  Dr.  Southey,  of  Dur- 
ham. 

"  The  tragedy  of  Domingos  dos  Reis  Quita, 
upon  the  sartie  story,  has  been  Englished  by 
Benjamin  Thompson.  There  are  two  Spanish 
ones  by  Geronimo  Berrtiudcz  (published  oriirin- 
ally  under  the  name  of  Antonio  de  Silva),  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Pamaso  Espanol.  Henry 
K.  White  had  merely  begun  the  first  scene  of 
his  projected  play,  and  that,  as  was  evident  from 
the  handwriting,  at  a  very  early  age. 

"The  Portuguese  have  two  poems  npon  the 
same  story,  the  Penasco  de  las  Lagrimns,  writ- 
ten in  Spanish  by  Francisco  de  Franca  da  Costa, 
and  the  Saudados  do  D.  Igncs  de  Castro,  by 
Manoel  de  Azevedo.  This  latter  I  have  myself 
planned  a  play  upon.  The  Revenge  of  Pedro: 
whether  it  will  ever  be  executed,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, but  this  part  of  the  story  is  far  fitter  for  dra- 
matic poetry  than  the  foregoing. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours  with  respect, 

*'RoBEET  SoUTHEV." 

To  John  Adamion^  Esq. 

••  Aug.  12.  1SC3. 
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safUciently  atrocious,  but  the  poets  have  not  been  ( 
true  lo  history.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  Fer- 
naji  Lopez  that  Pedro  denied  his  marriage  dur- 
ing  his  iather^s  life,  and  never  affirmed  it  tiU 
some  years  afterward ;  what  is  still  worse,  that 
Afioiiso  repeatedly  asked  him  if  she  were  his 
"wife,  and  said  that  if  she  were  he  would  ac- 
knowledjje  her  as  such.  I  am  myself  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  she  was  not.  The  arguments 
ao-aiiist  the  fact  of  the  marriage  which  Joam  das 
RriT'i-s  used  at  the  election  of  King  Joam  I.,  are 
to  me  as  satisfactory  as  those  which  he  brought 
aujiinst  its  legality,  if  the  fact  had  been  proved, 
wtmld  have  been  in  these  days.  I  am  sorrj^ 
also,  to  disbelieve  the  coronation  of  the  dead 
bo<ly  :  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Chronicler, 
though  he  fully  describes  its  removal  from  Co- 
imbni,  and  the  Portuguese  nobles  were  not  men 
wbe  would  have  submitted  to  such  a  ceremony. 

"  If  your  play  be  of  modern  date,  Nicola  Luiz 
is  probably  a  modern  author,  and  that  removes 
all  difficulty  concerning  him.  There  was  a  trag- 
edy upon  the  same  subject,  published  by  Dr. 
Simmonds  about  ten  years  ago,  which  obtained 
*conjjiderable  praise. 

"  Your  translation,  I  dare  say,  does  justice  to 
the  original ;  had  it  been  still  unprinted,  I  would 
have  noticed  a  few  instances  in  which  the  proper 
names  are  mis-accented.  What  pleases  me  best 
in  the  play  is  to  perceive  that  the  author  has 
avoided  the  fault  of  Camoens,  and  not  made  his 
heroine  talk  about  Hyrcanian  tigers,  and  such 
other  common-places  which  pass  current  for  pas- 
sion and  for  poetry. 

*'  I  have  seen  the  Fonte  das  Lngrimas :  Link 
omits  to  mention  that  two  beautiful  cedars  brush 
its  surface  with  their  boughs.  I  have  also  seen 
the  tombs  of  liiez  and  Pedro :  they  are  covered 
with  bass-relief,  which  ought  to  be  accurately 
copied  and  engraved. 

**  There  is  a  shocking  story  of  one  of  the 
children  of  Inez — the  Infartt  D.  Joam,  who  mur- 
dered hw  wife  :  It  is  a  worse  story  than  even  the 
munler  of  his  mother.  If  at  any  time  chance 
should  bring  you  this  way,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  you  all  those  facts  of  Portu- 
gue**e  history  relating  to  your  subject  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  long  and 
laborious  employment  upon  the  history  and  liter- 
ature of  Portugal. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  Robert  SouTuey." 

To  Lieutenant  Southey,  H.M.S.  Dreadnought. 

"Aug.  16,  IbOe. 

,  "  My  dear  Tom, 
ct  v^-dtat  is  ^one  to  Spain !  to  fight  as  a  private 
in  the  Spanish  army,  and  he  has  finind  two  En- 
gl i^hmen  to  go  with  him.  A  noble  follow  I  This 
Ifi  wmething  like  the  days  of  old,  as  we  poets 
and  romancers  represent  them — something  like 
the  best  part  of  chivalry :  old  honors,  old  gener- 
osity, old  heroism  are  reviving,  and  the  cancer 
of  that  nation  is  stopped,  I  believe  and  fully  trust, 

DOW  ami  forever.     A  man  like can  not  long 

remain  without  command ;  and,  of  all  things  in 


this  world,  I  should  roost  rejoice  to  hear  that 
King  Joseph  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  he  would 
infallibly  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree,  iirst,  as  a 
Bonaparte  by  blood ;  secondly,  as  a  Frenchman 
by  adoption ;  thirdly,  as  a  king  by  trade. 

"  Miss  Seward's  criticism  has  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Her  verses  have  not 
been  inserted  in  the  Courier,  which  is  rather 
odd.  She  reads  Madoc  to  all  her  acquaintance, 
and  must  be  the  means  of  selling  several  copies. 
*' Another  island  came  up  on  Saturday  last, 
which  I  shall  visit  the  first  fine  day — probably 
with  Jackson  and  Jonathan  Ottley,  who  is  going 
to  measure  it  and  catch  a  bottle  of  the  gas, 
Jonathan  being,  as  you  know,  our  Keswick  phi- 
losopher. We  are  now  having  a  spell  of  wind 
and  rain. 

*'  We  have  got  the  prettiest  kitten  you .  ever 
saw — a  dark  tabby— '^ind  we  have  christened 
her  by  the  heathenish  name  of  Dido.  You  would 
be  very  much  diverted  to  see  her  hunt  Herbert 
all  round  the  kitchen,  playing  with  his  little  bare 
feet,  which  she  just  pricks  at  every  pat,  and  the 
faster  he  mmes  back  the  more  she  paws  themi 
at  which  he  cries  *  Naughty  Dido!'^  and  points 
to  his  feet  and  says,  "  Hurt,  hurt,  naughty  Dido.' 
Presently  he  feeds  her  with  comfits,  which  Dido 
plays  with  a  while,  but  soon  returns  to  her  old 
game.  You  have  lost  the  amusing  part  of  Her- 
bert's childhood — just  when  he  is  trying  to  talk, 
and  endeavoring  to  say  every  thing. 

"  ♦  *  *  *  I  have  been  in  the 
water  very  seldom  since  you  went ;  but  the  last 
time  I  accomplished  the  great  job  of  fairly  swim- 
ming on  my  back,  which  is  a  step  equal  to  that 
of  getting  one's  first  commission. 

"  I  hope  that  the  opening  of  Pclayo  is  pretty 
well  arranged,  but  I  will  not  begin  upon  it  till  I 
come  to  a  stop  in  Kehama.  You  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  surprised  to  hear  that  two  of  my  old 
dreams  are  likely  to  be  introduced,  with  i>ower- 
ful  cfTcct,  in  this  poem — good  proof  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  keep  even  the  imperfect  register 
that  I  have.  The  fear  is,  that  what  hajipened 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  is  perpetually  happening  to 
me.  I  forget  my  dreams,  and  have  no  Daniel 
to  help  out  my  recollection ;  and  if  by  chance  I 
do  remember  them,  unless  they  arc  instantly 
written  down,  the  impression  passes  away  almost 
as  lightly  as  the  dream  itself.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  Miekle  the  poet,  who  always 
regretted  that  he  could  not  remember  the  poetry 
which  he  composed  in  his  sleep?  it  was.  he  said, 
so  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  which  he  pro- 
duced in  his  waking  hours.  One  morning  he 
awoke,  and  repeated  the  lamentation  over  his 
unhappy  fortune,  that  he  should  oonipr.No  such 
sublime  poetry,  and  yet  lose  it  forever !  *  What  !* 
said  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  awake,  *  were 
you  writing  poetry?'  *Yes,'  he  repli^Hl,  *  and 
such  poetry  that  I  would  give  the  world'^o  re- 
member it.'  *  Well,  then,'  said  she,  *  I  did  luck- 
ily hear  the  last  lines,  and  I  am  sure  I  remember 
them  exactly  :  they  were, 

••  By  Heavpn.  I'll  wrc«k  my  woes 
Upon  the  cowfllip  and  tic  pale  primroec.'*' 
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This  is  one  of  Sharpens  stories :  it  is  true,  and 
an  excellently  good  one  it  is.  I  am  not  such  a 
dreamer  as  M ickle,  for  what  I  cem  remember  is 
worth  remembering,  and  one  of  the  wildest 
scenes  in  Kehama  will  prove  this.  God  bless 
you!  R.  S." 

To  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 
"  *'Augu»tl6,  1808. 

"  Are  yoa  not  half  ready  to  suspect,  Gros- 
venor, that  I  have  forsworn  letter  writing?  I 
■write  as  seldom  to  any  of  my  friends,  as  I  do  to 
you,  and  yet  letters  of  business  and  of  common 
courtesy  accumulate  upon  me  so  fast  that  they 
occasion  a  very  considerable  and  even  inconven- 
ient expense  of  time,  especially  to  a  man  who, 
in  the  summer,  is  troubled  with  an  influenza 
called  laziness,  and  all  the  year  round  with  the 
much  more  troublesome  disease  of  poverty. 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  I  rejoice  at  seeing 
my  friends  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  prov- 
ing themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  be 
what  I  have  so  long  said  they  were.  Huzza  I 
Santiago  and  St.  George  I  Smite  them,  as  my 
Cid  said,  for  the  love  of  charity. 

*' Grosvenor!  the  most  deserving  of  his  maj- 
esty's pensioners  thinketh  of  his  pension — it  is 
low  water  with  him. 

*'Have  you  seen  a  defense,  or  rather  eulo- 
gium,  of  Madoo,  in  the  last  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, by  Miss  Seward  ?  who  preaches  up  its 
praise  wherever  she  goes. 

"  You  will  have  the  Cid  in  about  a  fortnight. 
The  translations  in  the  appendix  are  by  Frere, 
and  they  are,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
masterly  I  have  seen.  The  introduction,  to  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  I  could  have  made 
it,  would  have  required  a  volume  to  itself,  for  my 
reading  is  far  more  extensive  on  these  subjects 
than  almost  any  person  can  suppose.  It  is  a 
rapid  sketch — just  sufficient  to  introduce  the 
Chronicle,  by  giving  the  reader  a  summary  view 
of  the  previous  history  and  present  state  of  Spain. 
The  Chronicle  is  weU  done ;  and  the  translation 
improves  so  much  on  the  original,  by  incorpo- 
rating matter  from  other  sources,  as  to  be  unique 
in  its  kmd.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  miscella- 
neous matter  brought  together  in  the  notes.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  work  is  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. Romance  has  nothing  finer  than  all  the 
proceedings  at  Zamora,  and  poetry  nothing  su- 
perior to  the  living  pictures  which  you  will  find 
every  where.  The  Cid's  speech  at  the  oortes  is 
perfect  eloquence  of  its  kind.  If  it  be  remem- 
bered that  all  this  was  written,  in  all  probability, 
before  the  year  1 200  (certainly  within  half  a  cen- 
tury sooner  or  later),  I  think  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
specimens  of  early  literature — certainly  as  the 


large  ships  of  war  as  they  could  take  (800  or 
1000  they  could  carry  very  well),  and  letting 
ea^h  ship  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  port 
nearest  the  scene  of  action.  A  convoy  may  be 
wind-bound  for  months,  and  any  single  transport 
which  parts  company  would  fhll  to  the  first  pri- 
vateer, whereas  a  ship  of  the  line  could  beat 
down,  take  advantage  of  every  start  of  wind,  and 
defy  all  upon  the  ocean.  There  is  very  good 
sense  in  this.  But  transports  imply  jobs,  and 
every  thing  must  be  a  job  in  England. 

*'  Farewell  1  I  am  getting  on  with  South  Amer- 
ica. 

"  My  son  is  the  oddest  fellow  in  the  world :  I 
wish  you  could  see  his  bright  eyes.         ♦         • 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

3b  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

"September  9, 180& 
"  My  DBAV  Grosvenor, 
"  Had  I  been  a  single  man,  I  should  long  ere 
this  have  found  my  way  into  Spain.*  I  do  not 
perceive  any  possibility  of  my  going  now — for 
this  plain  reason,  my  pension  would  not  support 
my  family  during  my  absence,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  salary  which  might 
be  allotted  me  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
my  own  expenses  abroad.  So  much  the  better ; 
for  if  it  were  othervrise,  and  the  offer  were  made 
me,  I  believe  I  ought  to  accept  it,  and  this  oonld 
not  be  done  without  a  great  sacrifice.  Three 
children,  and  a  fourth  in  prospect,  are  not  easily 
left,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  unless  some  import- 
ant advantage  were  to  be  obtained  by  leaving 
them.  I  am  obliged  to  Giffi>rd — very  much 
obliged  to  him  :  it  is  likely  that  Frere,  from  his 
knowledge  of  my  uncle,  would  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  him ;  but  that  enough  could  be  obtained 
to  render  my  acceptance  of  it  prudent,  or  even 
practicable,  seems  out  of  the  question. 

"  So  far  was  written  last  night,  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  In  matters  of  any 
import  this  is  my  way — ^to  reply  from  the  instan- 
taneous feeling,  and  then  let  itke  reply  lie  quietly 
for  cooler  judgment.  You  see  what  my  thoughts 
are  upon  the  subject.  I  should  accept  an  ad- 
vantageous offer,  but  am  so  certain  of  being  des- 
perately home-sick  during  the  whole  time  of  ab- 
sence, that  I  am  glad  there  is  so  little  probable 
chance  of  any  offer  sufficiently  advantageoos. 
Yet,  had  I  <£500  to  dispose  o^  I  would  go  in 
the  first  packet  for  Lisbon,  expressly  to  purchase, 
books.  The  French  have,  without  doubt,  sold 
off*  the  convent  libraries,  and  perhaps  the  publie 
ones,  and  such  a  collection  may  now  be  made  as 
could  never  at  any  other  time  be  within  reach. 

^^  As  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
Landor  is  in  the  country,  and  if  he  is  disposed 

•rk    <1a    •*      *liA«.A    navA«>   vxroa    tka*     man    nrk««n      ■■■»>! 
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To  Johm  Jltdbnon,  Etq, 

«*K<Mwick,8eptia^iaoe. 

.  ^*  Mt  dear  RlCKMAlf, 

"  Toar  estimate  of  Spain  is  right.*  The  dif- 
ference between  oarage  and  that  of  Elizabeth 
is,  ^t  the  hoik  of  the  people  are  better  in  nd 
respect,  and  worse  in  some.  The  middle  classes 
ai<6  veneered  instead  of  being  heart  of  oak,  and 
the  higher  ones  are  better  oUubbios,  and  worse  in 
every  other  possible  point  of  view.  Oars  is  a 
degrading  and  dwarfing  system  of  society.  I 
beUeve,  as  yon  do,  that  the  Spaniards  have  dis- 
played more  spirit  than  we  shoald  have  done, 
and  that  the  peaoemongers  were  ready  to  have 
sacrificed  the  honor  of  England  for  their  looms 
aad  brew-hoases;  yet,  in  the  end,  we  shoald 
have  beaten  France.  Religion  has  done  moch 
for  Spain ;  in  what  light  I  regard  it,  yoa  will  see 
by  the  introdadtMm  to  the  Cid,  written  six  years 
ago,  and  only  remodeled  now,  and  that  before 
these  late  events  took  place.  But  mnoh  has  also 
been  done  by  those  awakening  recdleetions  of 
the  deeds  of  their  fore&thers,  which  efery  Span- 
iard felt  and  delighted  to  fisel.  The  very  bal- 
lads of  the  Cid  most  have  had  their  efleet   ^ 

"  I  am  very  idle— -boating  and  walking  aboot, 
and  laying  in  hei^th  and  exercise  for  the  next 
season  of  hibernation.  Right  glad  shall  I  be 
when  yoa  oome  and  help  me  in  thb  laodable  and 
needfiil  part  of  my  yeur's  work.  The  last  odd 
thing  that  has  tunied  np  in  my  reading  is,  that 
the  Merino  sheep  were  (vigmally  English,  and 
traospotrted  from  he&ce  into  Spain ;  er^,  the 
qoality  of  the  wool  depends  open  ^e  climate 
and  pastare,  and  a  few  generations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  it  back  to  what  it  originally 
was.     ******* 

"God  bless  yoa  1  R.  8." 

7b  LimUnant  Sfrntkey,  KM.8.  Dreadnought, 
"Grata  Hid],  Oct  13, 1808. 
"DxAaToM, 

"An  Irishman  who  was  abroad  came  in  one 
day  and  said  that  he  had  seen  that  morning  what 
he  had  never  seen  before — a  fine  crop  of  ancho- 
vies growing  in  the  garden.  *  Anchovies?'  said 
an  Englishman,  with  a  half  laogh  and  a  tone  of 
wonder.  And  from  this  the  other,  according  to 
the  legitimate  rales  of  Irish  logic,  deduct  a 
qnarrel,  a  challenge,  and  a  due^  in  which  the 
poor  Englishman,  who  did  not  believe  that  an- 
chovies grew  in  the  garden,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  moment  he  fell,  the  right  word  came 
into  the  challenger's  head.  *  Ooh !  what  a  pity !' 
he  cried,  *■  and  I  meant  capers  all  the  while !' 
Mr.  Spence  knew  the  parties,  and  told  this  story 
the  other  day  at  Calvert's,  from  whence  it  trav- 
eled to  me. 

"  What,  think  yoa,  was  aanoanoed  the  other 


*  **  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  aUow  credit  to  my  opin- 
ion tiiat  the  Spanldi  reiifltance  ii  aB  from  region.       * 

*  *    Youknowlreckontiiestateof  Spain  to  be  about 
Uke  that  of  England  trnder  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Flrat 

•  •        •— J.  R.toR.8,,  &p(.10,  1808. 

Q 


day  in  the  Keswick  play-bill  ?  A  tale  in  verse, 
by  R.  SoatAy,  Esq.,  to  be  recited  by  Mr.  Deans. 
There's  fame  for  yoa !  What  the  tale  was  I 
have  not  heard-^most  likely  the  Maid  of  the 
Iim,  which  is  right  worthy  of  sach  recitation. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  last  night,  I  know  not 
how,  that  I  have  never,  to  the  ^st  of  my  recol- 
lection, seen  one  of  the  large  hoose-enails  in  this 
coantiy,  and  very  few  indeed  of  the  smaller  kind, 
which  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such  beautiful 
varieties,  in  oar  part  of  the  kingdom.  You  know 
what  a  collector  of  snail  shells  I  was  in  my  time, 
hoarding  op  all  the  empty  ones  I  could  find. 
The  rooks  used  to  be  my  hunting-place.  That 
amusement  has  made  me  familiar  with  every  va- 
riety in  that  neighborhood,  and  certain  I  am  that 
the  greater  number  are  not  to  be  found  here. 
Shigs^'we  have  in  plenty.  By-the-by,  I  have 
lately  seen  it  mentioned  in  an  old  French  book 
that  frogs  eat  snails,  shells  and  all. 

^'  I  wish  you  had  the  Cid  to  have  shown  the 
Spaniards :  they  would  have  been  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Campeador  was  beginning  to  have  his 
fame  here  in  England,  700  years  after  his  death. 
Ubqnestionably  that  Chronicle  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est'^tngs  in  the  worid,  and  so  I  dunk  it  wiH  be 
admitted  to  be.  Coleridge  is  perfectly  delight- 
ed with  it  Frere,  passionately  as  he  admired 
the  poem,  had  never  seen  the  Chronicle,  which 
is  remarkable  enough.  You  will  see,  by  com- 
paring the  Bumb-ee  scene  in  both,  that  the 
Chronicle  is  sometimes  the  most  poetical  of  the 
two.*  I  am  so  fijnd  of  this  kind  of  cotemporarr 
histoiy,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  good  which  it 
is  likely  to  do,  by  giving  us  a  true  knowledge 
of  other  times,  and  reviving  those  high  and  gen- 
erous feeUngs  which  all  modem  habits  of  life 
tend  to  coanteract,  that  I  think  seriously  of  trans- 
latbg  the  works  of  Feman  Lopez  as  soon  as  my 
hinory  is  completed.  There  is  the  Chronicle  of 
Pedro  the  Just,  vriiich  is  a  very  small  volume, 
my  great  MS.,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Joam  I. 
The  whole  would  fill  three  such  quartos  as  the 
Cid.  I  should  like  to  do  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  thing,  as  the  man  said  when  he  vras  to  shoot 
Shepherd's  goat.         ♦        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  I  am  getting  on  with  my  Letters  from  Port- 
ugal. Tlra  evenings  close  in  by  tea-time,  and 
fire  and  candle  bring  with  them  close  work  at 
the  desk,  and  nothing  to  take  me  from  it.  The 
Long-man  of  the  Row  recommends  the  small 
size  in  preference  to  quarto,  as  producing  great- 
er profits,  in  consequence  of  its  readier  sale.  To 
thb  I  willingly  assent.  They  will  probably  ex- 
tend to  three  such  volumes  as  Espriella.  When 
they  are  done,  the  fresh  letters  of  Espriella  will 
come  in  their  turn;  and  so  I  go  on.  Huzza! 
two-and-twenty  volumes  ahready ;  the  Cid,  when 
reprinted,  will  make  two  more ;  and,  please  God, 
five  a  year  in  addition  as  long  as  I  live. 

"  Edith  has  just  been  in  with  her  kiss — as 
regular  as  the  evening  gun.  She  wants  to  know 
when  uncle  will  come  home.  Sooner,  perhaps, 
than  he  himself  thinks,  for  the  glorious  revolution 
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in  Spain  will  bring  Bonaparte  down.  It  is  mor- 
ally impossible  tbat  such  a  nation  can  be  sub- 
dued.    If  King  Joseph   should  fall  into  their 

hands,  I  pray  that may  be  .on  the  spot ;  he 

will  take  care  that  no  mischief  shall  happen  by 
keeping  him  prisoner. 

•        •**•** 
"God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

7b  Mr,  Ebemxtr  EUiaU, 

*•  October  13;  1668. 
"Sim, 

"  A  reconwiendation  to  the  booksellers  to  look 
at  a  manuscript  is  of  no  use  whatever.  In  the 
way  of  business  they  glanoe  at  every  thing  which 
is  offered  them,  and  no  persons  know  better  what 
is  likely  to  answer  their  purpose.  Poetry  is  the 
worst  article  in  the  market ;  out  of  fifty  volumes 
which  may  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  jrear, 
not  five  pay  the  expense  of  publication :  and  this 
is  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  authors  in  gener- 
al purchase  deariy,  for  in  most  cases  these  vol- 
umes are  printed  at  their  risk. 

"From  that  specimen  of  your  productions 
which  is  now  in  my  writing  desk,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  yob  possess  the  feeling  of  a  poet,  and 
may  distinguish  yourself;  but  I  am  sure  that 
premature  publication  would  eventually  discour- 
age yon.  You  have  an  example  in  Kirke  White ; 
his  Clifton  Grove  sold  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
subscription  he  obtained  for  it;  and  the  treat- 
ment vriiioh  it  experienced  drove  him,  by  his 
own  account,  almost  to  madness.  My  advice  to 
you  is,  to  go  on  i^^N^oving  yourself,  without  haz- 
arding any  thing :  you  can  not  practice  without 
improvement.  Feel  your  way  before  you  with 
the  public,  as  Montgomery  did.  He  sent  his 
verses  to  the  newspapers,  and,  when  they  were 
copied  from  one  to  another,  it  was  a  sure  sign 
they  had  succeeded.  He  then  communicated 
them,  as  they  wero  copied  from  the  papers,  to 
the  Poetical  Register;  the  Reviews  selected 
them  for  praise ;  and  thus,  when  he  published 
them  in  a  coUected  form,  he  did  nothing  more 
than  claim,  in  his  own  character,  the  praise 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  under  a  fic- 
titious name.  Try  the  newspapers.  Send  what 
you  think  one  of  your  best  short  poems  (that  is, 
any  thing  short  of  100  lines)  to  the  Courier  or 
the  Globe.  If  it  is  inserted,  send  others,  with 
any  imaginary  signature.  If  they  please  no* 
body,  and  nobody  notices  them  for  praise,  no- 
body  will  for  censure,  and  you  will  escape  all 
criticism.  If^  on  the  eontrary,  they  attract  at- 
tention, the  editor  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  for 
more— -and  they  still  remain  your  property,  to 
be  coUected  and  reprinted  in  whatever  manner 


pursue  is  to  try  your  strength  in  the  London 
newspapers. 

"  Believe  me,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare  and  success,  yours  sincerely, 

"  RoBXET  SOUTHBT." 

To  Humphrey  SenhouMey  Esq. 

HK0CWick,Oct.l5.18O& 
"MtdkarSir, 

"  I  have  had  a  visit  this  morning  from  S 

and  C upon  the  subject  of  this  conventioA 

in  Portugal.  They,  and  some  of  their  friendsi 
are  very  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  country, 
in  some  regular  form,  Sie  main  iniquity  of  the 
business— which  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  all  the 
addresses — and  of  rectifying  public  opinion  by 
showing  it  in  its  true  light*  A  military  in- 
quiry  may  or  may  not  convict  Sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple  of  military  misconduct.  This  is  the  least 
part  of  his  offense,  and  no  hgal  proceedings  can 
attach  to  the  heinous  crime  he  has  committed ; 
the  high  treason  against  all  moral  feeling,  in 
recognizing  Junot  by  his  usurped  title,  and  dead- 
ening that  noble  spirit  from  which,  and  which 
only,  the  redemption  of  Europe  can  possibly  pro- 
ceeii— by  presuming  to  grant  stipulation*  for  the 
Portuguese  which  no  government  ever  pretend- 
ed to  have  power  to  make  for  an  independent 
ally— covenanting  for  the  impunity  of  the  trait- 
ors, and  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  an  army  of 
ruffians,  all  of  whom,  without  his  intervention, 
must  soon  have  received  their  righteous  reward 
from  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  had  oppress- 
ed. He  has  stepped  in  to  save  these  wretohee 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  people ;  he  has 
been  dealing  vrith  them  as  £iiir  and  honorable  en- 
emies, exchanging  compliments  and  visits,  din- 
ing with  them  in  the  palaces  from  which  they 
hi^  driven  the  rightful  lords,  and  upon  the  plato 
which  they  had  stolen.  He,  therefore,  has  aban- 
doned our  vantage  ground,  betrayed  the  oaosn 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  disclaimed,  as  far  as 
his  authority  extends,  the  feelings  which  the 
Spaniards  are  inculcating,  and  in  which  lie  their 
strength  and  their  salvation,  by  degrading  into  n 
conunon  and  petty  vrar  between  soldier  and  sol- 
dier, that  which  is  the  struggle  of  a  nation  against 
a  foreign  usurper,  a  business  of  natural  life  and 
death,  a  vrar  of  virtue  against  vice,  light  against 
darkness,  the  good  principle  against  the  evil 
one. 

^*  It  is  important  to  make  the  country  feel  this ; 
and  these  sentiments  would  appear  with  most  ef- 
fect if  they  were  embodied  in  a  county  address, 
of  which  the  ostensible  purport  might  be  to  thank 
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Ids  majesty  for  having  institated  an  inquiry,  and 
to  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  a 
day  of  national  humiliation  for  this  grievous  na-> 
tiooal  disgrace.  This  will  not  be  Gable  to  the 
reptocf  with  which  he  thought  proper  to  receive 
the  city  addreas,  because  it  prejudges  nothing— 
milittry  . proceedings  ore  out  of  the  question : 
what  is  complained  of  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  moral  prin^ 
tifAe  which  the  words  of  the  convention  prove, 
aiid  which  can  not  be  explained  away  by  any  in- 
quiry whatsoever. 

««*         •****• 

S and  C  know  many  persons  '^tho  will 

oome  forward  at  such  a  meeting.  Coleridge  or 
Wordsworth  will  be  ready  to  speak,  and  will 
draw  up  resolutions  to  be  previmisly  approved, 
and  brought  forward  by  some  proper  person. 
We  will  prepare  the  way  by  writing  in  the 
county  papers.  Here  ends  my  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  not  a  little  surprised  am  I  to  find  my- 
self even  thus  much  concerned  in  any  county 
affiurs,  when  the  sole  freehold  I  am  ever  likely 
to  possess  ia  a'  tenement  six  feet  by  three,  in 
Crosthwaite  churchryard. 

#         *        «         •        *        *        * 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"ROBBUT  SOUTHKT." 

2b  Walter  Scatty  Esq. 

"KeMTiek,  Not.  8,1606. 
"  My  dxak  Scott, 
*'I  have  sometimes  thought  of  publishing 
translations  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
with  the  originals  annexed,  but  there  was  no 
prospeot  of  profit  to  tempt  me ;  and  as  certain- 
ly, if  I  live,  it  is  my  intention  to  enter  fblly  into 
tlM  literary  history  of  both  countries.  That 
made  me  lay  amde  the  thought  of  any  thing  on 
a  lesser  scale.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  tiiis,  that  it  is  not  more  difficult  to 
eompese  poetry  than  to  translate  it,  and  that,  in 
ttiy  own  opinion,  I  can  make  as  good  as  I  can 
find.  Very,  very  few  of  the  Spanish  ballads  are 
good;  they  are  made  in  general  upon  one  receipt, 
and  that  a  most  inartificial  one ;  they  begin  by 
describing  the  situation  of  somebody  who  makes 
'a  speech  which  is  the  end.  Nothing  like  the 
wUdness  or  the  character  of  our  ballads  is  to  be 
loond  among  them.  It  is  curious,  and  at  present 
inexplicable  to  me,  how  their  prose  should  be  so 
exquisitely  poetical  as  it  is  in  the  Cid,  and  their 
poetry  so  completely  prosaical  as  it  is  in  their 
narrative  poems.  Nevertheless,  I  might  be 
tempted.  Some  translations  I  have  by  me,  and 
many  of  my  books  wre  marked  for  others.  There 
are  some  high-toned  odes  in  the  Spanish,  and  a 
good  many  beautifril  sonnets.  Many  of  their 
epics  would  afibrd  good  extracts;  and  I  am 
oompetent  to  give  critical  sketches  of  biography, 
fonoed  not  at  second-hand,  but  from  foil  peru^ 
of  the  authors  themselves.  My  name,  however, 
is  worth  nothing  in  the  market,  and  the  booksell- 
ers would  not  offer  me  any  thing  to  make  it 
worth  my  while  to  interrupt  occupations  of 
greater  importance.    I  thank  you  heartily  for 


your  offer  of  aid,  and  should  the  thing  be  carried 
into  effect,  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  it. 

"I  am  planning  something  of  great  import- 
ance, a  poem  upon  Pelayo,  £e  firat  restorer  of 
Spain :  it  has  long  been  one  of  my  chosen  sub- 
jects ;  and  those  late  events,  which  have  warmed 
every  heart  that  has  right  British  blood  circulat- 
ing through  it,  have  revived  and  strengthened 
old  resolutions.  It  will  be  in  regular  blank 
verse,  and  the  story  will  naturally  t^  rather  a 
higher  tone  than  Madoc. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you 
have  done  with  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Of  their 
article  respecting  Spain,  I  heard  from  Coleridge. 
That  subject  is  a  fair  touchstone  whether  a  man 
has  any  generous  sympathies  in  his  nature.  There 
is  not  in  history  such  another  instance  of  nation- 
al regeneration  and  redemption.  I  have  been  a 
true  prophet  upon  this  subject,  and  am  not  a  lit- 
tle proud  of  the  prophecy.  Of  the  eventual  is- 
sue I  have  never  felt  a  moment's  doubt.  Such 
a  nation,  such  a  spirit,  are  invincible.  But  what 
a  cruel  busuiess  has  this  oonvention  of  Cintra 
been.  Junot  dearly  expressed  his  own  feel- 
ings of  our  commander-in-chief  when  he  recom- 
mended him  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Quintel- 
la's  house  as  he  had  done :  "  the  man,"  he  said, 
"  kept  a  very  good  table,  and  he  had  seldom  had 
reason  to  find  fault  with  it."  My  blood  boils  to 
think  that  there  should  be  an  English  general  to 
whom  this  rascal  could  venture  to  say  this  I  In 
one  of  the  Frenchmen's  knapsacks,  among  other 
ardoles  of  that  property  which  they  bargained 
to  take  away  with  them,  was  a  delicate  female 
hand  with  rings  upon  the  fingers. 

"Our  ministers  do  not  avail  themselves  as 
they  might  do  of  their  strong  cause.  They 
shoold  throw  away  the  soabbanl  and  publish  a 
manifesto,  stating  why  this  country  never  will 
make  peace  with  Bonaparte,  and  on  what  plant 
terms  it  will  at  any  moment  make  peace  with 
France  under  any  other  ruler.  I  fully  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  overthrow  his  gov- 
ernment by  this  means  at  this  time. 

"  A  reviewal  of  my  Cid  by  yon  will  be  the 
best  aid  that  it  can  possibly  receive.  Five  hund- 
red only  were  printed,  and  in  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary feeUng  and  the  wonderfol  beauty  of  the 
book,  I  dare  say  they  will  hang  upon  hand. 

"  It  will  rejoice  me  to  see' you  here,  and  show 
you  my  treasures,  and  talk  of  the  days  of  the 
shield  and  the  lance.  We  have  a  bed  at  your 
service,  and  shall  expect  you  to  be  our  guest. 
Wordsworth,  who  left  me  to-day,  desires  his  re- 
membrances. He  is  about  to  write  a  pamphlet 
upon  this  precious  convention,  which  he  will 
place  in  a  more  philosophioal  point  of  view  than 
any  body  has  yet  done.  I  go  to  press  in  a  few 
weeks  with  my  History  of  Brazil,  and  have  Thai- 
aba  at  present  m  Ballantyne's  hands — that  poem 
having  just  reached  the  end  of  its  seven  yeivs* 
apprenticeship.  And  I  have  got  half  way  through 
my  Hindoo  poem,  which,  it  is  to  be  hopisd,  will 
please  myself^  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely  to 
I^ase  any  body  else.  It  is  too  strange,  too  much 
4>eyond  all  human  sympathies ;  hot  I  shall  go  on, 
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and  as,  in  such  a  case,  I  have  asoally  little  bot 
my  labor  for  my  pains,  the  certainty  that  it  never 
can  be  popular  will  not  deter  me  from  fratifying 
my  own  fancy. 

*'  Mrs.  Southey  joins  me  in  remembranoes  to 
Mrs.  Scott. 

*' Believe  me,  yoors  very  truly, 

"RoB«aT  SOUTBBT." 

The  aotnmn  of  this  year  was  marked  by  a 
circumstance  which  exercised  oonsiderable  in- 
flae^e  over  my  father's  futore  literary  labors — 
the  setting  on  foot  of  the  Qaarteriy  Review,  in 
which,  up  to  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he 
bore  so  constant  and  prominent  a  part.  At  this 
time  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  the  field  all  to 
itself;  and  though  ithad.oommenoed  upon  pfin- 
oiples  of  "  neutrally,''  or  something  of  the  kind 
as  to  party  politics,*  its  "  Whiggery"  had  grad- 
ually increased  until  it  had  be^xne  of  the  deep- 
est dye.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  preceding 
year  Sir  Walter  Scott  (at  that  time  himself  a 
contributor)  had  endeavored  also  to  enlist  my 
father  under  its  baonezs,  with  what  success  the 
reply  has  shown.  Now  he  had  not  only  himself 
withdrawn  his  aid,  but  also  his  name  from  the 
subscribers'  list,t  so  highly  did  he  disapprove  of 
the  politieal  tone  it  had  asscuned ;  and  viewing 
the  matter  as  one  of  great  importance  from  its 
large  circulation  (9000  copies  being  then  printed 
quarterly),  from  there  being  no  periodical  to 
compete  with  it  in  literary  criticism,  and  from 
the  impression  which  the  "  flashy  and  bold  char- 
acter of  the  work"  whs  likely  to  make  upon 
youthful  minds,  he  was  eq)eoially  desirous  that 
some  counteracting  influence  should  be  estab- 
lished. In  him,  therefore,  the  idea  originated. 
The  ftrst  intimation  of  it  my  hther  received  was 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Bedford,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Crifibrd,  ike  appointed  future 
editor,  and  vrho,  knowing  how  decidedly  be  was 
opposed  to  tiie  principles  advocated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, especially  as  respected  "the  base  and 
cowardly  spirit  with  which  they  set  forth  the  in- 
vincible power  of  France,  and  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  honora- 
ble to  obtain  her  forbearance,''  now  wrote  to 
him,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  plan  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  this  Review, 
and  wishing  him  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
aflairs  of  Spain  for  the  first  number.  His  repiy 
was  as  fc^wB : 

3b  Oroivenor  C.  Bedford,  Eoq- 

**  Reawick,  Nor.  9, 1806. 

"  Mt  mSAR  GaoSVBNOB, 

^^  I  am  readv.  desirous,  and  able  to  bear  a  part 


method  of  logical  reasoning  to  winch  ray  mmd 
hae  never  been  habituated,  and  for  which  it  has 
no  natural  aptitude.  What  I  leel  about  Spain 
you  know;  what  I  think  about  it  is  tlBs--lhe 
ooontiy  has  much  to  sufier,  in  all  jMrobability 
there  will  be  many  and  dreadful  defeaits  of  the 
patriots,  and  sueh  scenes  as  have  never  been  wit- 
nesaed  in  Europe  apce  the  destruotiott  of  Sagun- 
tum  and  Nmuantia  aaty  peifaapa  be  renewed 
there.  Joseph  wiU  very  likely  be  erowned  at 
Madrid,  and  many  of  us  may  give  up  the  cause 
of  Spanish  independence  as  lost.  But  so  surely 
as  God  liveth,  and  as  the  spirit  of  God  liveth  and 
moveth  in  the  hearts  of  men,  so  surely  will  that 
country  eventually  work  out  its  own  redemption. 

'*  Now,  Ghtisvenor,  understand  me  dearly.  I 
ooald  not  fill  half  a  score  of  pages  by  dilating 
and  diluting  this— that  is,  I.shcwld  be  a  wrrj 
pamphleteer ;  but  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  good 
revievrer  in  my  own  way,  whfeh  is  that  of  giv- 
ing a  succinct  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
before  me,  extracting  its  essence,  bringing  my 
own  knowledge  to  l^ar  upon  the  sub|ect,  and, 
where  occasion  serves,  seasoning  it  with  those 
opinions  which  in  some  degree  leaven  all  my 
thoughts.  Words,  and  actions.  If  you  had  read 
the  .^mual  Reviews,  yon  wouVl  comprehend  this 
better  by  example  than  I  can  make  you  in  a  let- 
ter. Voyages  and  travels  I  review  better  than 
any  thing  else,  being  well  read  in  that  branch  of 
literature ;  better,  indeed,  than  most  men.  Biog- 
raphy and  history  are  within  my  reaeh;  upon 
any  of  these  topics  I  will  do  my  best.  *  * 
•  *  ♦  #  '  Yga  know  n^  way  of 
thinking  upon  most  subjects.  I  despise  all  paiw 
ties  too  much  to  be  attached  to  any.  I  believe 
that  this  country  must  continue  the  war  while 
Bonaparte  is  at  the  head  of  France,  and  while 
the  system  which  he  has  perfected  remains  in 
force ;  I  therefore,  from  my  heart  and  soul,  exe- 
crate and  abominate  the  peaoemongers.  I  am 
an  enemy  to  any  farther  coaceesiaiis  to  the  Catl^ 
olics ;  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Church  egfablishment 
I  wish  for  reform,  because  I  oan  not  hot  see  that 
,all  things  are  tending  toward  revolutioB,  and 
nothing  but  reform  oan  by  aay  pos^ility  pra- 
vent  it. 

"  Thus  much  is  said  to  you  that  it  OMy  be 
said  through  you.  To  yourself  I  add  that  the 
pay  proposed  vdll  be  exceedingly  suitaUe  to  my 
poor  finanoes,  and  that  the  more  books  of  travels 
they  send  me  the  better.  I  had  ahnost  forget- 
ten  to  say,  that  if  a  fit  text  be  sent  me,  the  sub- 
ject of  converting  the  Hindoos  is  one  upon  which 
I  am  well  prepared. 

"  Farewell,  and  God  bless  yon  1       &.  S." 
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to  the  ministry  to  have  strongly  animadTerted 
Qpoo,  and  he  oonseqaently  ASfHresses  these  fean 
to  Mr.  Bedford  in  the  strong  language  he  natu- 
rally used  to  a  iamiliar  oorrespondent.  This 
produced  a  further  exposition  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Review  was  to  be  conducted ; 
and  his  reply  will  show  that,  notwithstanding 
these  passing  doubts,  he  entered  at  the  first 
heartily  and  zealously  into  the  plan. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state,  that  at  no  period 
could  the  Quarterly  Beviaw  be  said  fairly  to 
represent  my  lather's  opinions,  political  or  other- 
wise, and  great  injustice  was  often  done  him  both 
by  imputing  articles  to  him  which  he  never 
wrote,  and  also  by  supposing  that,  in  those  known 
to  be  his,  aU  his  nund  had  appeared.  The  truth 
was,  as  his  letters  will  show,  that  his  views  on 
most  subjects,  while  from  this  time  they  gradu- 
ally drew  nearer  to  those  of  the  Tory  party,  yet 
occasionally  differed  widely  from  them,  and  most 
certainly  were  never  those  of  a  blind,  time-serv- 
ing, and  indiscriminating  allegiance.  In  his  con- 
trmutions  to  the  Quarterly  Review  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  broadly  stated,  and  meas- 
ures often  recommended  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter to  those  which  that  pcurty  adopted.  This 
might  be,  and  probably  was,  sometimes  done  in 
a  manner  which  admitted,  and,  perhaps,  required 
the  editor's  correction ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
GifiEbrd  had  a  heavy  and  unsparing  hand  in  these 
matters,  and  my  father  frequently  and  bitterly 
complains  of  the  mutilation  of  his  papers,  and 
of  their  being  tamed  down  to  the  measure  of  the 
politics  the  Review  was  mtended.  to  represent, 
and  gauged  often  by  ministerial  timidity.  This, 
it  appears,  from  the  following  letter,  he  appre- 
hended would  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  not  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  subsequently  carried. 

7b  Grotvtnor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

"Not.  17,1808. 
"  My  bear  Gaosv^Noa, 
"  Ton  have  taken  what  I  said  a  little  too  se- 
noosly  i  that  is,  you  have  given  it  more  thought 
than  it  deserved.  The  case  stands  thus :  you 
wish  to  serve  the  public,  ministers  wish  to  serve 
themselves ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  just  at  this 
thne,  the  two  objects  are  the  same.  I  am  very 
wHfing  to  travel  with  them  as  far  as  we  are  go- 
faig  the  same  way,  and,  when  oar  roads  separate, 
du&U  of  course  leave  them.  Meantime,  that  sup- 
presaioa  which  there  certainly  will  be  upon  cer- 
tpin  pobits  If  of  little  oonsequence  to  me,  who 
ihall  have  BQChaig  to  do  with  ihoM  points.  Mur- 
ray has  sent  me  materials  for  the  missionary  ar- 
ticle, in  which  Gifibrd  widiet  me  to  eater  upon 
the  subject  generaUy.  My  intent  was  to  have 
eonfined  myself  to  the  Hindoo  question ;  but  I 


"  I  know  from  Walter  ScoU  that  he  reviews 
the  Cid ;  it  is  not  a  text  for  entering  directly 
upon  the  present  Spanish  affairs,  though  a  fine 
one  for  touching  upon  them.  Two  tMngs  are 
required  for  the  review  of  that  book  which  will 
not  be  (bond  in  one  person-— a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  of  the  manners  of  chival- 
ry, so  as  to.  estimate  the  comparative  value  of 
my  Chronicle.  The  latter  knowledge  Scott  pos- 
sesses better  than  any  body  else. 

"  About  Cevallos  you  best  know  your  own 
stock  of  materials.  Authors  may  be  divided  into 
silk-worma  and  spiders— those  who  spin  because 
they  are  full,  and  those  who  spin  because  they 
are  empty.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  are  any 
facts  of  importance  which  are  not  known  to  the 
public ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  undertook  the  task,  I 
should  have  little  to  do  with  the  past  history  of 
these  transactions,  but  state  as  summarily  and 
strongly  as  I  could  what  the  conduct  of  France 
had  been ;  hold  up  the  war  aa  a  crusade  on  the 
part  of  us  and  the  Spaniards  (I  love  and  vindicate 
the  Crusades) ;  show  why  I  expected  this  from 
their  character,  and  also  why  I  now  expect  in 
full  faith  a  glorions  termination  at  last,  though 
prepared  to  hear  of  heavy  reverses  for  a  time, 
possibly  the  recoronation  of  Joseph  at  Madrid. 
Finally,  I  would  represent  the  thought  of  peace 
with  Bonaparte  as  high  treason  against  all  hon- 
orable feelings  and  all  liberty.  Of  the  Spanish 
frigates  I  would  say  nothing ;  would  to  Grod  that 
they  who  issued  orders  for  their  capture  were 
buried  in  the  deep  with  them  I  There  is  a  sort 
of  methodical  writing,  carrying  virith  it  an  air  of 
official  imposmgness  which  does  better  in  such 
cases  than  better  things  (though  I  would  not  be 
supposed  to  imply  that  it  necessarily  excludes 
them) ;  and  of  this  style  I  should  guess  that  Her- 
ries  ia  master. 

"  Ehnsley  may  be  applied  to,  and,  I  think, 
with  success.    As  for  Davy,  I  know  not  whether 
the  prize  which  he  received  from  Bonaparte 
sticks  to  his  fingers  or  no ;  I  would  sooner  have 
cut  mine  off  than  accepted  it.     It  is  likely  to 
co-operate  with  some  of  his  Royal  Institution  as- 
sociates in  making  him  cry  out  for  peace :  yet 
Davy's  heart  is  sound  at  the  core,  and  his  all- 
grasping,  all-commanding  genius  must  have  re- 
deemed him.    The  best  channel  to  him  is  through 
Sotheby,  a  man  on  whom  you  may  calculate.    I 
am  particularly  anxious  that  my  hint  about  Poole 
should  be  adopted.    One  article  from  him  about 
the  poor  wiH  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.     I 
hope  Malthus  will  not  be  a  contributor.    By  that 
ftr$t  book  moral  restraint  was  pronoonoed  im« 
practicable ;  by  his  eeeond  it  is  relied  upon  as 
his  remedy  for  the  poors'  rates,  which  are  to  be 
abolished  to  prevent  the  poor  firom  manT»g » 
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is  no  man  living  equal  to  Rioknian  upon  the  ^b*- 
jeot  of  political  eoonoroj.  He,  too,  is  a  Cnisad- 
•r  as  to  this  war.  Malthas  will  prove  a  peace- 
monger. 

*^  It  would  attract  much  notice,  and  carry  with 
it  much  recommendation,  if  an  account  of  the 
Welsh  Archeology  could  be  procured.  Turner 
may  be  asked  for  it ;  I  am  afhud  he  is  too  busy : 
William  Owen,  alas !  is  one  of  Ji>anna  SouUi- 
cote*s  fom'-and-twenty  elders ;  and  Bard  Will- 
iams is,  God  knows  where,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
got  out  of  him  except  by  word  of  mouth.  There 
is,  however,  the  chance  of  Turner  j  there  is  Da- 
vies  of  Olveston,  the  autholr  of  the  Celtic  Re- 
searches ;  there  is  Wynn's  Welshman — ^Peter 
Roberts. 

"fVeweU!  I  finish  my  Annualizing  in  a 
few  dajTs,  and  shall  then  set  about  the  Missions. 

''  God  bless  you !  R.  S. 

*'Let  not  Gifibrd  suppose  me  a  troublesome 
man  t6  deal  with,  pertinacious  about  trifles,  or 
standing  upon  punctilios  of  authorship.  No, 
Grosvenor,  I  am  a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going 
hack  of  the  mule  breed ;  regular  as  clock-work 
in  my  pace,  sure-footed,  bearing  the  burden  which 
is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate  in  choosing  my 
own  path.  If  Gifibrd  could  see  me  by  this  fire- 
side, where,  like  Nicodemus,  one  candle  sufiices 
me  in  a  large  room,  he  would  see  a  man  in  a 
coat  *  still  more  threadbare  than  his  own*  when 
he  wrote  his  *  Imitation,'  working  hard  and  get- 
ting little— a  bare  maintenance,  and  hardly  that ; 
writing  poems  and  history  for  posterity  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  j  one  daUy  progressive  in 
learning,  not  so  learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor 
as  proud,  not  so  proud  as  happy.  Grosvenor, 
there  is  not  a  lighter-hearted  nor  a  lumpier  man 
upon  the  face  of  this  wide  world. 

"  Your  godson  thinks  that  I  have  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  play  with  him,  and  any  body  w1k»  saw 
what  reason  he  has  for  his  opinion  would  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  vnth  him.  I  wish  you  could  see 
my  beautiful  boy  I" 

To  John  Rickman^  Esq. 

•*  Nov.  iUk  1806. 
"  Mt  dear  RicnfAii, 
"  The  earliest  chronicle  in  French  is  that  of 
Geoffrey  Vilhardouin,  so  often  quoted  by  Gibbon, 
which  relates  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins,  and  is,  therefore,  long  subsequent  to 
My  Cid.  I  believe  the  earliest  histories  of  the 
Normans  are  in  Latin,  and  believe,  also,  that  all 
Latin  chronicles  will  be  found  either  as  you  de- 
scribe them,  or  florid  and  pedantic.  Men  never 
write  with  feeling  in  any  language  but  their 
own  :  thev  never  write  weU  UDon  snbiects  with 


of  Portuguese  History  than  in  the  Cid.  There 
are  two  other  subjects  on  ^hich  I  am  as  well  in- 
formed as  those  for  which  yon  give  me  credit* 
— savage  manners  and  monastic  htstory;  and 
the  latter,  not  the  least  curious  of  the  whole, 
certainly  the  most  out-of-the-way.  It  is  a  little 
unlucky  that  the  least  interesting  of  all  my  histo- 
ries must  come  out  first. 

"  The  Saxon  languitge,  you  say,  ousted  the 
Welsh  as  completely  as  its  possessors.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  only  of  our 
prior  population  was  Celtic,  and  that  we  had  pre- 
viously hived  Teutonic  and  Cantabrian  svrarms. 
A  Basque  dictionary  would  be  a  treasure ;  none 
of  our  etymologists  have  had  recourse  to  it.  I 
was  told  by  the  only  person  I  ever  met  with  who 
had  studied  this  language,  that  there  was  iar 
more  of  it  than  had  been  supposed  both  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese— about  as  much,  prob- 
ably, as  we  have  of  Welsh.  Bilboa  would  be 
the  place  to  get  Basque  books ;  but  I  will  try  to 
obtain  a  dictionary  through  Frere,  who  has  of- 
fered his  services  to  my  uncle  in  this  line— «  new 
species  of  diplomacy  of  more  use  than  the  okL 

"In  one  point,  and  only  in  one,  does  China 
offer  an  exception  to  the  evil  consequences  of  po- 
lygamy,! and  that  is,  it  has;  remained  an  undi- 
vided empire.  This,  I  suppose,  is  owing  to  the 
unique  circumstance  of  its  having  a  literary  aris- 
tocracy, all  subordinate  authority  being  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  education  and  whose  habits 
of  life  make  them  averse  to  war.  Robbers  are 
the  only  rebels  there ;  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  the  system  are  the  same  there  as  every  where. 
Shuey-ping-sint  exemplifies  that.  I  have  not  as- 
serted that  it  is  a  barrier  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment otherwise  than  as  that  must  be  checked  by 
public  disturbances  and  private  voluptuousness. 
The  want  of  an  alphabet  in  China  is  certainly 
cause  sufficient ;  but  it  is  a  supererogatory  cause, 
for  those  Orientals  who  have  one  are  not  ad- 
vanced a  step  further.  For  an  effect  so  general 
there  must  be  some  general  cause,  operating  un- 
der so  many  varieties  of  climate  and  religion ; 
and  this  is  the  only  one  which  has  universally 
existed. 

"  I  recommend  and  exhort  you  to  read  Cap- 
tain Beaver's  African  Memoranda;  you  will  find 
a  book  and  a  man  after  your  own  hrait:  I  would 
walk  to  the  Land's  End  to  have  the  satiafactioo 
of  shaking  hands  with  him.         *         *         * 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 


read  the  umotatknis  to  ThalalM  and  My  d^**— J*.  M.  m 
R.8. 
t  **  Inroor  tetrodactloD  to  My  Od.  I  wm  not  mrpriaod 
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Tb  LteHtenafU  SotUkey,  H,M,8,  Drtad$umght» 
"Eeiwiok,NoT.9S^180e. 
"  My  dear  Tom, 

*'  I  am  pot  quite  sure  which  deserves  the  se- 
Terest  oart's-tailing,  yoa  or  your  admiral ;  yoa 
lor  what  you  say  of  Frere's  translatioD,  he  for 
what  he  says  of  mine.  A  traoslatioii  is  good 
precisely  in  proportion  as  it  fitithfolly  represents 
ihe  matter,  manner,  and  spirit  of  its  original : 
this  is  equally  well  done  in  his  verse  and  my 
prose,  and  I  will  ventnre  to  say  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  better  done  elsewhere.  You 
do  not  like  it  at  all  I  With  what  notion  have  yoa 
been  reading  it  ?  Not,  I  am  sure,  with  the  reo* 
oDeotion  thai  it  b  part  of  the  oldest  poem  extant 
in  any  modem  language,  being  of  the  time  of  our 
inilmm  the  Conqueror,  the  manner  and  the  ttie- 
ter  of  which  have  been  represented  as  accurate* 
ly  as  possible.  In  fact,  his  translation  had  long 
been  the  admiratioh  of  ail  who  bad  seen  it,  and 
I  had  heard  wonders  of  it  firom  Walter  Scott, 
Harry,  Heber,  and  the  Hollands,  befiure  I  saw 
it.  Tour  phrase  of  *  eking  out'  is  cart's-tailable 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Instead  of  wanting 
materials,!  suppressed  half  a  drawerful  of  notes, 
besides  my  own  King  Ramiro  and  Garoi  Fer- 
laades. 

^  Now  to  the  admiral's  critioism.  He  seems 
to  suppose  that  a  book  ought  always  to  be  ren- 
dered into  English  of  the  newest  &shion ;  and, 
if  not,  that  it  then  should  be  given  in  the  English 
of  its  own  age-— a  book  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(sixteenth  he  means)  in  that  of  the  fifteenth.  He 
did  not  recollect  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  no  sudi  thing  as  English,  which  is,  I 
think,  answer  enough.  But  ^  fact  is,  that, 
both  in  this  Chronicto  and  in  Amadis,  I  have  not 
formed  a  style,  but  followed  one.  The  original, 
when  represented  as  literally  as  possible,  ran 
into  that  phraseology,  and  all  I  had  to  do  vras  to 
avoid  words,  and  ibrms  of  words,  of  modem  crea^ 
tioii,  and  also  such  as  were  unintelligibly  obso- 
lete. There  is,  as  you  must  have  hewrd  Words- 
worth point  out,  a  language  of  pure  intelligible 
English,  which  viras  spoken  in  Chaucer's  time, 
and  is  spoken  in  ours ;  equally  understood  then 
sad  now ;  and  of  whioh  the  Bible  is  the  written 
sad  permanent  standard,  as  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  great  means  of  preserving  it.  To  that 
beautiful  manner  of  narration  which  characterizes 
the  best  Chronicles,  this  language  is  peculiarly 
adapted ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  ajtpropriated  to  such 
Barradon  by  our  books  of  chivalry,  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  comeerated  to  it  by  the  historical 
parts  of  Scripture.  It  so  happens  that,  of  all 
the  things  which  I  have  ever  done,  the  only  one 
Cor  which  all  the  Revio^ws  with  one  accord  com- 
mended mc,  was  for  the  manner  in  v^oh  I  had 
rendered  Amadis.  I  wish  he  may  steer  as  dear 
of  all  mischief  as  I  shall  of  them  upon  this  occa- 
sioii.  The  fault  which  he  finds  is,  that  I  have 
translated  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  instead  of 
writing  his  History. 

*'The  new  Review  is  to  appear  in  April. 
Among  the  persons  who  are  calculated  upon  to 
write  in  it,  there  are  Frere  j  O.  Ellis ;  your  ad- 


miral's brother,  a  man  of  more  than  common 
talents,  and  well  to  be  liked;  Hebcr;  Cople- 
stone,  the  Oxford  Poetry  Professor  (a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Madoc) ;  Miss  BailUe ;  Sharon  Turner ; 
and  Captain  Buraey.  A. good  many  of  these 
persons,  I  know,  have  the  same  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  destructive  folly  it  would  be  to 
make  peace  that  I  and  Walter  Scott  have ;  for, 
to  do  Scott  justice,  all  his  best  and  bravest  feel- 
ings are  alive  upon  that  subject.  I  think  we 
shall  do  good,  and  will,  do  my  part  with  a  hearty 
good-wfl|.  What  I  said  to  Bedford  was,  that  as 
long  as  this  government  caravan  was  traveling 
my  road,  I  was  content  to  travel  with  it;  and 
that,  though  all  my  opinions  hang  together,  all 
the  hanging  which  they  imply  does  not  imme- 
diately appear.  One  good  thing  is,  that  I  shall 
be  pretty  sure  of  civil  treatment  here,  and  the 
Review  will  carry  great  weight  with  it. 

" has  not  vnritten  to  me.     There  will  be 

such  a  tremendous,  campaign  that  the  chances 
are  much  against  any  indiridual,  especially  one 
who  will  seek  the  hottest  service,  as  he  will  do. 
In  the  field  he  is  but  one,  and  as  obnoxious  to  a 
ball  as  the  merest  machine  of  a  soldier ;  but, 
should  he  be  in  a  besieged  town,  such  a  man  is 
worth  a  whole  regiment  there.  .. 
*^  God  protect  him,  wherever  he  be  ] 
"God  bless  you!.  R.  S." 

3b  Walter  Savage  Lamdor^  Etq, 

**Kenrkk.NoT.M,ieQ8. 

"  In  the  height  of  our  indignation  here  at  the 
infamy  in  Portugal,  one  of  our  first  thoughts  was 
what  yours  would  be.  We  in  England  had  the 
consoliBition  to  see  that  the  country  redeemed 
itself  by  the  general  outcry  which  burst  out. 
Never  was  any  feeling  within  my  recdlection  so 
general ;  I  did  not  meet  a  man  who  was  not  boil- 
ing over  with  shame  and  rage. 

"The  Spaniards  mU  be  victorious.  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  of  many  reverses,  but  this  has 
from  the  beginning  been  as  much  a  faith  as  an 
opinion  with  me ;  and  you,  who  know  the  Span- 
iards, will  understand  on  what  ground  it  has 
been  formed.  I  am  glad  you  know  them,  their 
country,  and  their  language,  which,  in  spite  of 
your  Romanised  ears,  becomes  a  man's  mouth 
better  than  any  other  in  present  use,  except, 
perhaps,  our  own.  Come  and  see  me  when  you 
have  nothing  to  call  you  elsewhere,  and  the 
wind  of  inclination  may  set  in  this  way,  and  we 
will  talk  about  Spain,  and  retravel  your  route,  a 
part  of  which  I  remember  as  vividly  as  I  do  my 
father's  house. 

"  Find  out  a  woman  whom  you  can  esteem, 
and  love  will  grow  more  surely  out  of  esteem 
than  esteem  wSl  out  of  love.  Your  soul  would 
then  find  anchorage.  Thcare  are  fountain  springs 
of  delight  in  the  heart  of  man,  whioh  gush  forth 
at  the  sight  of  his  children,  though  it  might  seem 
before  to  be  hard  as  the  rock  of  Horeb,  and  dry 
as  the  desert  sands.  What  I  learned  from  Rous- 
seau, before  I  laid  Epictetus  to  my  heart,  was, 
that  Julia  was  happy  with  a  husband  whom  she 
had  not  loved,  and  that  Wolmer  was  more  to  be 
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admired  than  St.  Preox.  I  bid  no  man  be\rare 
of  being  poor  as  he  grows  old,  but  I  say  to  aU 
men,  beware  of  soHtarinees  in  age.  Rest  is  the 
object  to  be  sought.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
attaining  it  here,  wh^^  we  have  no  convents, 
but  by  potting  an  end  to  aU  those  hopes  and 
fears  to  which  the  best  hearts  are  the  most  sub^ 
jeot.  Experto  erede  R^Urto.  This  is  the  holy 
oil  which  has  jrtilled  in  me  a  natnie  little  k^ 
tempestoons  than  yoor  own. 

'*  I  have  1800  lines  of  Kefiama  to  send  yoa  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  transcribed,  which  will  be 
with  all  oonveident  speed.  Seven  sections, 
cantos,  or  oantides  more  will  finish  the  poem. 
The  sight  of  the  goal  natnrally  quickens  one's 
speed,  and  I  have  good  hope  of  completing  it 
before  the  spring.  Pelayo,  whereof  I  wrote  in 
my  letter  to  Conina,  is  not  yet  begun,  the  ma^ 
terials  not  having  quite  settled  into  satisfactory 
order.  It  is  a  grand  subject,  and  I  feel  myself 
equal  to  it  in  every  thing  except  topographical 
knowledge.  I  ought  to  have  seen  Gijon  and 
Covadonga.  Asturian  scenery,  however,  must 
resemble  that  of  the  oontignous  parts  of  Leon 
and  GaUcia,  and  I  have  the  whole  road  from 
Lugo  to  Astorga  in  my  eye  and  in  my  heart. 

"We  used  our  endeavors  here  to  obtain  a 
county  meeting  and  send  in  a  petition  which 
should  have  taken  up  the  Convention  upon  its 
true  grounds  of  honor  and  moral  feeling,  keeping 
all  pettier  considerations  out  of  sight.  Words- 
worth-—who  left  me  vHien  we  found  the  business 
hopeles8--^went  home  to  ease  his  heart  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  I  daily  expect  to  hear  he  has  com- 
pleted. Courts  of  Inquiry  will  do  nothing,  and 
can  do  nothing.  But  we  can  yet  acquit  our 
own  souls,  and  labor  to  foster  and  keep  alive  a 
i^irit  which  is  in  the  country,  and  which  a  cow- 
fl^y  race  of  hungry  plaoe4mnten  are  endear- 
oring  to  extinguish. 

"The  ill  news  is  just  come,  and  ministers  are 
quaking  for  Sir  John  Moore,  for  whom  I  do  not 
quake,  as  be  and  his  army  will  beat  twice  their 
number  of  French.  The  ftdl  of  Madrid  must  be 
looked  for,  and,  perhaps,  Zaragoaa  may  be  the 
Saguntnm  of  modem  history.  That  may  God 
fixhtd  I  but  Spain  is  still  unconquerable,  and  vrill 
atill  be  viotorio«ii,  though  there  should  be  a 
French  garrison  m  every  one  of  its  towns.  We, 
as  usual,  are  in  hxdt ;  thirty  thousand  English 
at  Bilboa  would  have  secured  that  ode,  and  En- 
gland ought  to  have  supplied  thiloe  that  number 

ifshesi^U^ttBT' 

*        *        *        •        #        #        • 

"God  bless  you!  R.  8." 

3b  Grotvmf  O,  Bedford,  Eeq, 


ing-kailb— to  let  the  copy  be  returned  te  na 
when  the  printer  has  done  with  it,  because  it  Is 
ten  to  one  that  the  passages  which  he  would 
curtail— being  the  most  Robert  Southeyisfa  of 
the  whole — ^would  be  those  that  I  should  Kke 
best  myself;  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  the 
satisfiiotion  of  putting  them  in  again  for  my  own 
satisfhction,  if  for  nobody's  eln.  I  must  still 
confess  te  you,  Grosvenor,  that  I  have  my  fears 
and  suspicions  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  Review, 
and  this  article  will,  in  some  measure,  put  it  tb 
the  proof;  for  it  is  my  nature  and  my  principle 
to  speak  and  write  as  earnestly,  as  {Aainly,  and 
as  straight  to  the  mark  as  I  think  and  feeL  If 
the  editor  understands  his  own  interest,  he  will 
not  restrict  me.  A  Review  started  against  tfaa 
Edinburgh  will  instantly  be  suspected  of  being 
a  ministerial  business,  and  a  sprinkling  of  my 
free  and  feariess  way  of  thinking  will  win  friends 
for  it  among  those  very  persons  most  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  againA  it,  imd  to  be  misled  by  the 
Scotolunen.  1^  high  orthodox  men,  both  of 
Church  and  State,  vrill  always  think  as  they  are 
told :  there  is  no  policy  in  writing  to  them ;  tiM 
Anti-Jacobin  and  British  Critic  are  good  enoogk 
for  thenr  fiuses  of  brass,  brains  of  lead,  aiiit 
tongues  of  bell-metal.  I  shall  not  offend  ttoem, 
though  my  reasonings  appeal  to  better  hearts 
and  clearer  understuidings.  I  would  say  thie 
to  him  if  I  knew  him;  but  I  do  not  desire  you  te 
say  it,  because  I  do  not  know  how  hx  it  might 
suit  the  person  to  vrhom  it  relates. 

"  Spam  I  Spain !  «  «  *  were  tlia 
resources  of  the  natioii  at  my  command,  I  vroold 
stake  my  head  upon  the  deliverance  of  that 
country,  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  Bonaparte. 
But,  good  Godl  what  blunders,  iHiat  girliflh 
panics,  what  absolute  cowardice  are  there  m  our 
pleasures!  Disembarking  troopa  when  we  ouglrt 
to  be  sending  ship  alter  Mg  as  &st  as  they  eoold 
be  put  on  board.  It  is  madness  to  wait  for  trans* 
ports ;  send  ships  of  die  line,  and  let  them  nm 
singly  for  Lisbon,  and  Cadis,  and  Catalonia. 
Nothing  can  ruin  the  Spaniards  unless  they  feel 
the  miMJonduot  of  England  as  I  am  grieved  to 
say  I  feel  it.  It  is  the  more  heart-breaking  be* 
cause  the  heart  of  England  is  with  those  noble 
people.  We  are  not  only  ready,  vrilling,  aai 
able  to  make  every  efibrt  for  them,  but  evea 
eager  to  do  it;  and  yet  all  is  palsied  by  pilaat 
so  idiotic  that  the  horse-whip  were  a  fitter  ia* 
strument  of  punishment  for  them  than  the  halter, 
if  It  were  not  for  their  deadly  eoaeequeiMea. 
God  Mess  Toal  R- 8" 
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FSCT  OF  SUUBHTIFIO  tTUDXXS— AlfZISTT  ABOITT 
tJB  UTTLX  BOT*^Mft.  CAHIfqfO  WI8IIS8  TO 
SBKVS  HIM — APrUGATIOIl  FOB.  STBWABDSHIF 
OF  O&EXICWIOH  HOSPITAL  XSTATI8  *—  MK« 
WOBSSWORTH^JB    FAMFKLXT    OH   THX    COlfYSH- 

TlOlff   OF    OnVTBA XOLiOOXni    OF   TBI  ALDBB- 

XAnV  FVICBBAL THU  QVABTSBLT  BBVISW 

8IK  JOHlf  XOOBX'S  BBTBBA 1^— DB ATH  OF  HIS 
LAHDLOBD  — MB.    OARNnfe's     DUBL  — MORTX 

b'abtbub— BCuionc  ahd  quabtbrlt  bb- 

TIBWS ^DB.  COLLTBB's  LFOTUBBS— MB.  OOLB- 

bidob's  "fbibni)"— tbb  soldixb's  lotb 

tshama  fdnshbb— fflato— wab  ih  tbb 
Fxxmsuuu — 1 809» 

In  tbe  folkiwiag  lerrer  wj  (ktkeF  rcfisn  to  qii& 
ke  had  lately  received  firmp  Miss  Seward,  partly 
an  the  siibjeot  of  Fayiey's  editioa  of  Cowper's 
MUton.  The  Ti»ad«r  wiU  probably,  therefore, 
not  be  dnpleaaed  to  sea  it  pra&eed  by  the  qiio- 
tatioB  of  her  remarks. 

'^To  Mr.  Hayley's  quarto^  which  he  ealls 
Cowper*s  Mikon,  I  «x  years  past  sabseribed, 
mad  have  sedulously  perused  my  copy.  Far  firoat 
pvoTiBg  what  its  editor  expeoti--4he  ooosam- 
matioo  of  Miheii's  and  his  translator's  glory— k 
sppean  to  me  utterly  incapable  of  adding  to  that 
of  either.  If  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian  eom- 
positions  are  rich  in  poetio  matter,  they  have  met 
with  no  JQstioe  firon  Cowper,  in  whose  dress 
they  strike  me  as  pedantic,  toneless,  and  spirit- 
less. Of  the  Dainonides  Langhome  fomiiBd  a 
sweet  and  tooohing  poem,  one  of  the  darlings  of 
KDty  yoothfhl  years.  Cowper  is  as  hard  as  iron 
in  oompariBon,  and  almost  all  the  pathos  van- 
ishes  in  the  stiff  and  labored  expression;  yet 
Hayley,  for  his  idol,  ckmilengtM  the  oomparison, 
alleging  also  his  oonviotion  that,  if  the  spirit  of 
Milton  could  have  direoted  the  ofaoioe  of  a  trans- 
lator from  an  living  men,  he  woold  have  seleeted 
Cowper,  and  thet  from  the  parity  in  their  genins, 
their  style,  their  character,  and  their  Ibrtones. 
To  this  ima|riiiary  choice  I  am  more  than  skep- 
tioaL  Hhpiu  was  not  Cowpei^  f9rt$ :  nothing 
which  he  has  written  in  it,  except  by  sudden 
gleaHis,  is  above  mediocrity.  He  not  only  want- 
ed ear  to  form  its  harmony,  but  rejected  that 
harmony  systematioally.  The  numbers  of  its 
great  master  were  displeashig  to  him.  He  aays 
hi  his  letters,  ^Pope  set  his  ideas  to  a  tone 
which  any  one  may  oatoh ;'  hence,  when  Cowper 
wrote  in  rhymif  provided  he  ooold  cram  his 
tfieughts  into  the  eonplets,  he  chose  rather  that 
tbey  should  be  wugh  than  harmonkms,  that  they 
ihcrald  stumble  rather  than  that  they  should 
gHde.  His  blank  verse  is  the  sheet-anohor  of 
his  poetic  fame.  The  Task,  and  the  fragment 
on  Tardley  Oak,  will  be  ooeval  with  our  language ; 
and,  if  his  other  works  live,  it  will  be  for  that 
tbey  were  wrktea  by  the  aothor  of  these  two 
compositions.  As  for  the  quarto,  seldom  did  a 
great  book  issue  from  the  press  whose  contents 
were  of  less  oonseqnenee  to  the  literature  of  the 
country.  The  critical  remarks  which  they  con- 
tain on  tbe  Paradise  Lost  are  few  and  trivial. 
T.  Warton's  notes,  copied  from  that  able  writer's 


edition  of  Milton's  lesser  poems,  are  tbe  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work. 

"  Hayley  is  quite  insane  upon  tbe  subject  of 
imputed  similitude  between  Milton  and  Cowper 
as  poets  and  men.  He  tH-oaches  it  again  and 
again,  to  the  perfect  nausea  of  aU  who  can  un- 
derstand the  writings  of  either,  or  who  ever 
made  a  remark  on  their  characters  and  -destiny. 
To  8uch  it  must  be  evident  that  only  one  point 
of  sudilitude  exists — that  the  best  works  of  each 
are  in  kiank  verse.  Between  the  Paradiie  Lott 
and  the  Taik  there  is  no  olhtr  shadow  of  resem* 
Uanoe.  The  subject  of  the  fivst,  grave,  dignified, 
regidar,  unbroken,  and  genuinely  epio^  that  ol* 
the  other,  originally  Kght^and  comic.  Mean* 
time,  the  poet  floats  through  the  pages  of  his 
desoltory  song,  witbovt  rudder,  without  compass 
or  anchor;  yet  he  makes  a  varied  and  very  i»> 
teresting  voyage,  pleasing  even  to  the  most 
learned  reader,  and  far  more  pleasing  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers  than  poetry  of  a  higher  order, 
because  it  present!  oljeeti  familiar  to  their  ob- 
servatioii,  and  level  with  their  capacity,  and  hi 
Bomben  suited  to  the  theme  sufficiently  spirited 
and  harmonisBs,  but  bearing  no  likeness  to  Mi^ 
ton's  rwh  mase  of  alternately  grand  and  ddioate 


It  ^ypears  diat  Mr.  Bedford  had  been  urged 
by  Oiffiird  to  review  this  book,  which  he  objected 
to  do  upon  the.plea  of  being  a  '*very  poor  Ital- 
ian scholar,  and  not  at  all  read  in  Milton,  whom," 
he  continues,  "I  freely  eonfeas  I  do  not  under- 
stand sufficiently  to  be  in  the  same  raptures  with, 
which  our  eountrymen,  in  general,  think  it  a  na- 
tional duty  to  feel." 

To  this  my  father  rejdies: 

2b  Oreivcfior  O.  B^^ford^  Eiq* 

"  Mt  dbab  Obosvbhob, 
"Tea  make  a  confiMsion  respecting  Milton 
whiflli  nine  hundred  and  hine^-mne  persons  out 
of  the  thcwsand  would  wmk»  if  they  were  honest 
enough;  for  his  main  exedilenees  are  like  M. 
Ang^s,  only  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
an  artist.  Tiiis,  however,  by  no  means  inca- 
pacitates you  from  reviewing  Hayley's  book,  in 
which  yoor  business  lies  with  Cowper  and  with 
hii  biographer^  one  of  whose  works  (his  Animal 
BaUads)  I  onee  reriewed  by  quotiag  from 
OlCeefe's  soag^-Bsylqr,  gaily,  gamboraily,  hig^ 
tf  «4y»  P««g^«ly>  galloping,  draggle-tail,  dreaiy 
dwL  &tyley,  as  Miss  Seward  has  jnst  remarked 
to  me  ia  a  letter,  is  perfectly  insane  upoa  the 
subject  of  Cowper's  resemblance  to  Milton; 
there  is  no  otlmr  rsnemhlsnne  between  them 
than  that  both  wrote  in  blank  vsrse-  ■  but  blank 
verM  as  diflerent  as  possible.  Ton  may  com- 
pare Cowper's  translations  (which,  I  suppose, 
are  very  bad,  as  many  of  his  lesser  pieces  are, 
and  m  Miss  Seward  teSk  me)  with  Langhome's; 
and  yoo  may  estimate  Cowper  himself  as  a  poet, 
as  a  man  of  intellect,  and  as  a  translator  of 
Homer,  showing  that  he  is  not  overvalued ;  but 
that  his  popularity  is  owing  to  his  piety,  not  his 
poetry,  and  that  that  piety  was  craziness.     I 
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like  his  letters,  bat  think  their  so  great  popular- 
ity one  of  the  very  many  proofe  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  age.  By-the-by,  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
&miliar  verse,  by  Cowper,  appeared,  about  two 
years  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine^ 

"  Ah,  Orosvenor  I  the  very  way  in  whioh  yon 
admire  that  passage  in  Kehama*  convinces  me 
that  it  ooght  not  to  be  there.  Did  I  not  tell  yoa  it 
was  clap-trappish  ?  yoa  are  clapping  as  hard  as 
yoa  can  to  prove  the  trath  of  my  opinion.  That  it 
grew  there  natorally  is  oertain,  bat  does  it  suit 
with  the  poem  ?  is  it  of  a  jneoe  or  color  with 
the  whole?  Is  not  the  poet  speaking  in  him- 
self^ whereas  the  whole  character  of  the  poem 
reqaires  that  he  ^oald  be  cot  of  himself?  I 
know  very  well  that  three  parts  of  the  public 
will  agree  with  yoa  in  oallingit  the  best  thing  in 
the  poem,  bat  my  poem  ought  to  have  no  things 
whioh  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  to  do  to  it,  and  a  good  deal 
is  already  done  in  the  preceding  parts. 

"  I  have  long  expected  a  schinn  between  the 
Grearilles  and  the  Foxites.  Jeffiney  has  been 
trying  to  unite  the  Oppositioa  and  the  Jacobins, 
as  tl^y  are  called.  He  hurts  the  Oi^KMntion, 
and  he  wrongs  the  Jacobins ;  he  hurts  the  for- 
mer by  associatiug  them  with  a  name  that  is  still 
tu^wpular,  and  he  wrongs  the  friends  of  liberty 
by  supposing  that  they  are  not  the  deadliest  en- 
emies of  Bonaparte.  Walter  Scott,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  as  complete  an  anti- Jacobin  as  need  be, 
does  not  sing  out  more  loudly,  *  Fight  on,  my 
merry  men  all !'  than  I  do.  General  Moore  must 
feel  himself  stronger  than  "We  have  supposed  him 
to  be,  or  he  would  not  advance  into  the  plains  of 
CastUle.  If  he  have  40,000,  he  will  beat  twice 
the  number;  and,  for  my  own  part,  superior  as 
he  is  in  cavalry  and  artiUery  (ours  being  the 
best  in  the  world),  I  do  not  see  what  we  haye  to 
fear  from  numbers  against  htm,  for  nothing  can 
withstand  our  cavalry  in  a  flat  country.  You 
know,  Grosvenor,  I  never  felt  a  fear  till  it  was 
•aid  he  was  retreating,  and  now  that  he  is  march- 
ing on,  all  my  apprehensioos  are  over.  Huaaa  1 
it  will  be  Rule  Britannia  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

"  I  have  had  a  grievous  oold,  whioh  has  pre- 
vented ttie  from  rising  as  soon  as  it  i*  light,  and 
thereby,  for  a  while,  stopped  Kehama.  This 
evening  I  have  corrected  the  fourth  sheet  of  Bra^ 
sil :  the  vdume  will,  be  ready  in  the  spring.  I 
am  now  hvay  in  filling  up  some  skeleton  chap- 
ters in  the  nidddle  of  the  vohime.  This  will  be 
as  true  a  history,  and  as  industriously  and  pain- 
fiUly  made>  as  ever  yet  appeared ;  yet  I  can  not 
aay  that  I  expect  much  present  approbation  for 
it.  It  is  deficient  in  fine  circumstances ;  and  as 
ibr  what  is  called  fine  writing,  the  public  will  get 
ncAe  of  that  article  from  me;  sound  sense,  sound 
philosophy,  and  sound  English  I  will  give  them. 

'*!  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  was  be- 
oome  of  Wynn.  Can  you  procure  for  me  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  or  will  yon 
ask  Riokman  if  be  can  ?     T  do  not  write  to  him 


'  Sae  Cune  of  Kehama,  Canto  z.,  verse  90,  commeDO- 
"Tbaj  iln  who  teU  us  km  on  die." 


till  the  season  of  franking  returns.  I  shall  want 
it  hereafter  as  one  of  my  documents.  Lord  Mot- 
ra  has  risen  in  niy  estimation;  he  is  the  only  per- 
son who  seems  to  have  bad  any  thing  like  a  feel« 
ing  of  the  moral  strength  which  was  on  our  side, 
and  whioh  we  completely  gave  up  by  the  con- 
ventioa.     God  bleas  you !  R.  fi." 

7b  Lieta.  SonO^y,  H.M.8.  Dreadmougkt. 
''Keawick.Jan.lO^lfiea 
"  Mt  deae  Tom, 

"  I  have  correoted  five  sheets  of  the  Brazil^  and 
am  now  hard  at  work  in  transcribing  and  filling 
up  skeleton  chapters ;  that,  in  particular,  which 
contains  every  thing  concerning  my  friends  the 
Tupinambas  that  has  not  inadvertently  been  said 
before.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  hoar  it,  as  it 
gets  on.  There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  reading 
fiiese  tilings  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
them — and,  like  our  toast  at  breakfast,  they  seeai 
the  better  for  coming  in  fiesh  and  fresh.  I  made 
ad  important  discovery  relative  to  De  Lery-^ 
one  of  my  best  printed  authorities — this  mon- 
ing.  This  author,  who,  though  a  Frenchman, 
was  a  very  faithfrd  writer,  translated  his  own 
French  mto  Latin,  and  I  used  the  Latin  editioa 
in  De  Boy's  coUeotioB— you  remember  the  book 
with  thoeo  hideous  prints  of  the  savages  at  their 
cannibal  feasts— William^  Taylor  laid  hands  oa 
the  French  hook,  and  seat  it  me ;  it  arrived  latf 
Thursday  only ;  and  I,  in  transoribing  with  my 
usual  scrupulous  aocuraoyr  constantly  referred  to 
this  origiiud,  because  I  knew  that  when  an  au- 
thor translates  his  own  book,  he  often  alters  it, 
and  therefore  it  was  probable  that  I  might  mmob* 
times  find  a  difierence  worthy  of  notice.  Well, 
I  found  my  own  references  to  the  number  of  the 
chapter  wrong ;  for  the  first  time  it  passed  well 
enough  for  a  blunder,  though  I  wondered  at  it  a 
little,  being  remarkably  exact  in  these  things ; 
the  second  time  I  Uxnight  it  very  extraordinary; 
and  a  third  instance  made  me  quite  oertain  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  that  the  fault  was  not 
in  me.  Upon  examination,  it  appeared  that  a 
whole  chapter,  and  that  chapter  the  most  im^ 
portent  as  to  the  historical  part^  the  volmnei 
had  been  omitted  by  De  Boy,  because  he  was  a 
Catholic,  De  Lery  a  Huguenot,  and  this  ohapter 
exposed  the  villainy  of  Villegagnon,  who  went 
to  Brazil  expressly  to  establish  an  asylum  for 
the  Huguenots ;  when  there,  was  won  over  by 
the  Guises,  apostatized,  and  thus  ruined  a.  col- 
ony, whioh  must  else  inevitably  have  made  Rio 
de  Janeiro  now  the  capital  of  a  French  instead 
of  a  Portuguese  empire.  The  main  facts  I  had 
collected  before,  %nd  clearly  understood ;  but  the 
knavery  of  a  Roman  Catholic  editor  had  thus 
nearly  deprived  me  of  my  best  and  follest  ao- 
thori^,  and  of  some  very  material  circumstan- 
ces, for  no  one  ha«  ever  yet  suspected  this  col- 
lection of  being  otherwise  than  faithful,  though 
it  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  See 
here  the  necessity  of  tracing  every  thing  to  the 
fountam-head  when  it  is  possible. 

"  What  you  said  about  transports  I  repeated 
to  Bedford :  he  made  inquiry,  and  understood  the 
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objection  came  from  the  navy  captains,  who  did 
not  like  to  h^ive  their  ships  encombered,  or  to/eel 
fts  if  diej  were  transports.  I  repeated  it  to  Cole- 
Tidge  and  Wordsworth,  and  through  them  it  has 
reached  Stuart^  and  got  into  the  Coorier,  wheth- 
er or  not  with  effect  time  will  show;  but  there 
is  nothing  like  sending  so  obvioiiB.  a  truth  afloat : 
it  will  find  its  waj  sooner  or  later.  I  see  the 
captains  are  petitioning  for  an  increase  of  pay : 
tiiey  will  get  it,  to  be  sure,  and  then  the  increase 
most  extend  to  you  also. 

**  Things  in  Spain  look  well.  Bonaparte's 
bulletins  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  every  heart 
k  against  him,  and  his  threat  of  taking  the  crown 
himdelfis  the  perfect  {dirensy  of  anger.  Sir  John 
Moore's  movements  backward  and  forward  have 
been  mere  moves  at  chess  to  gain  time,  and  wait 
lor  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  adversary^— 40 
Bedford  tells  me ;  and  his  intelligence  is  good, 
coming  from  Henries,  who  is  Perceval's  secre- 
tary, and  Gififord,  who  is  in  Canning's  oonfl- 
deDce.  Moore  is  a  very  able  man,  and  is  acting 
with  a  boklness  which  gives  every  body  oonfi- 
denoe  that  knows  him.  He  will  beat  twice  his 
own  number  of  Frenchmen ;  and  I  do  not  think 
greater  odds  can  be  brought  against  him.  It 
looks  well,  that  in  thb  fresh  embarkation,  the  offi- 
oers  are  desired  not  to  take  more  baggage  than 
tbey  ean  carry  themselves.  At  him,  Trojan  I 
We  shall  beat  him,  Tom,  upoo  ^;)anish  ground. 
Let  but  our  men  fairly  see  the  fikoes  of  the  French 
ia  battle,  and  they  will  soon  see  their  backs  too. 

"  The  Grenvilles  and  Foxites  are  likely  to  sep- 
arate upon  the  question  of  peace.  Canning  hank- 
ers after  the  Grenvilles,  and  would  do  much  to 
Inring  them  in  with  him  instead  of  his  wretched 
aaeooiates.  They  are  not  popular ;  but,  if  they 
had  courage  to  make  a  home  charge  upon  the 
Buke  of  York,  and  insist  upoo  his  removal  as  a 
preb'miaary  and  fMM  qua  Moa  to  their  going  in, 
that  measure  would  win  them  a  popularity  which 
would  carry  them  in  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 
God  bless  youl 

"Yours,  R.  S." 

3b  Xiettf.  Scmtkefy  H.M,8,  DreadnougkL 
"KMwlck,  Feb.  3, 1809. 
"  We  want  a  Nelson  in  the  army.  Poor  Sir 
John  Moore  was  too  cautious  a  man.  He  wait- 
ed, in  distrust  of  the  Spaniards,  to  see  what 
course  the  war  would  take,  instead  of  being  on 
the  spot  to  make  it  take  the  course  he  wished. 
When  Hope  was  at  the  passes  of  the  Guadanra* 
sua  Mountain,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  army  should 
have  been  at  Samosierra,  the  other  key  to  Mad- 
rid. There  would  have  been  re-enibroements 
Met  if  he  had  Hot  positively  written  to  have  emp- 
ty transports,  and  the  men  were  therefore  dis- 
embarked. Had  there  been  twenty  thousand 
fresh  troops  at  Comnna  to  have  met  the  French, 
what  a  victory  should  we  have  obtained,  when 
even  with  the  wreck  of  an  army,  foot-sore,  bro- 
kca-heaned,  and  half  starved,  we  defeated  them 
ao  completely  at  the  last  1  One  thing  results 
from  this  action — the  fear  of  invasion  must  be  at 
mtferever.   We  ean  beat  the  French  under  ev- 


ery possible  disadvantage,  and  with  two,  ahnost, 
indeed,  three  to  one  against  us.  Come,  then, 
Bonaparte  I  the  sooner  the  better. 

^^  Ministers  are  jarring  with  each  other.  It  is 
Canning  who  stands  up  for  Spain ;  and  I  learn 
from  Walter  Scott  that  they  vrill  stand  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  last,  cost  what  it  may.  Bat 
they  paralyse  one  another,  and  the  rest  of  tha 
cabinet-^-by  meeting  him  half  way,  doing  half 
what  he  proposes — utterly  undoes  every  thiag. 
Stilt,  if  we  had  a  few  such  men  as  Cochrane  in 
the  army — men  who  woukl  have  the  same  faith 
in  British  bottom  by  land  aff  we  have  at  sea,  that 
faith  would  redeem  us.  To  be  upon  the  <kfensive 
in  the  field  is  rtiin.  Men  never  can  win  a  bat- 
tle unless  they  are  detertnined  to  win  it,  and  ex«^ 
pect  to  win  it ;  and  that  can  not  be  the  case  when 
they  wait  to  be  attacked.  1 00,000  men  in  ^pain 
would  overthrow  and  destroy  Bonaparte ;  but  we 
send  them  in  batches  to  be  cut  up.  We  aquan- 
deir  the  strength  of  the  country,  we  waste  the 
blood  of  the  country,  we  sacrifice  the  honor  of 
the  country,  and  bring  upon  ourselves  a  disgraoe, 
which  Boni^parte,  were  he  ten  times  more  pow- 
erful than  he  is,  could  never  inflict  upon  us,  were 
there  but  troe  wisdom  and  right  oonrage  ia  oar 
rulers. 

"  But,  though.  Booi^iarte  may  take  the  ooun* 
try,  he  can  not  keep  it.  He  would  nothave  done 
what  he  has  if  the  Spaniards  had  proclaimed  a 
rqmblic,  for  which,  yon  may  remember,  I  point* 
ed  out  the  peculiar  fitness  which  thmr  separate 
states  afibrded. 

'*  The  new  review  is  to  be  called  the  Quar- 
terly, and  will,  I  suppose,  soon  start.  I  fancy 
W.  Soott  has  taken  care  of  the  Cid  there.  Of 
the  new  edition  of  Thalaba,  nine  books  are  print- 
ed. It  would  be  convenient  if  I  could  borrow 
from  my  Hindoo  gods  a  few  of  their  supemumer- 
axy  heads  and  hands,  for  I  find  more  employment 
than  my  present  complement  can  get  through. 

"Holding  that  my  face  will  'carry  ofi*  a  drab,' 
I  have  a  new  coat  of  that  oomjde^on  just  come 
home  from  Johnny  Cookbains,  the  king  of  the 
tailors. 

"Godble«youl  R.S." 

Tq  Mr>  Ebemxet  EiHMU    . 

<*KMWiclcF6b.a»ia(». 

"SlE, 

"  Yesterday  I  received  your  note  inclosing  the 
specimen  of  your  poems.  I  have  perused  that 
specimen,  but  my  advice  can  not  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words. 

"  A  literary  lis  well  as  a  medical  opinion,  Air. 
Elliott,  must  needs  be  blindly  given,  unless  the 
age  and  ciroamstaaoee  of  the  person  who  re- 
quires it  are  known.  When  I  advised  Henry 
White  to  publish  a  seooad  volume  of  poems,  it 
was  because  he  had  fixed  his  heart  upon  a  Uni- 
versity education,  and  this  seemed  to  be  a  feasi«> 
Ue  method  of  raishig  funds  for  that  end,  his 
particular  circumstances  rendering  that  prudent 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  very  much  the 
reverse ;  for  poetiy  is  not  a  marketable  article 
unless  diere  be  somethii^  strange  or  peculiar  to 
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give  it  a  fashion ;  and  in  his  case,  what  money 
might  possibly  have  b«en  raised  w<Nild,  in  almost 
every  instance,  have  been  eonsidered  rather  as 
g^ven  to  the  author  than  paid  for  his  book.  Toar 
poem  woold  not  find  purchasers  except  in  the 
circle  of  yoor  own  friends ;  out  of  that  circle  not 
twenty  copies  woold  be  sold.  I  believe  not  half 
that  number. 

*^  You  are  probably  a  young  man,  sir,  and  it 
is  plain  from  this  specimen  that  you  possess  more 
than  one  of  those  powers  which  form  the  poet, 
and  those  in  a  fiur  more  than  ordinary  degree. 
Whether  your  plans  of  life  are  such  as  to  prom- 
ise leinire  for  that  attention  (ahnost,  it  might  be 
said,  that  devotement),  without  which  no  man 
ean  ever  beoome  a  great  poet,  you  yourself  must 
know.  If  they  should,  you  will  in  a  very  few 
Tears  have  outgrown  this  poem,  and  would  then 
be  s6rry  to  see  it  in  print,  irrecoverably  given  to 
the  public,  because  you  would  feel  it  to  be  an 
inadequate  proof  of  your  own  talents.  If^  on 
the  other  hand,  you  consider  poetry  as  merely  an 
amusement  or  an  ornament  of  youth,  to  be  laid 
aside  in  riper  years  for  the  ordmary  pursuits  of 
the  worid,  with  still  less  indulgence  will  you  then 
regard  the  printed  volume,  for  yon  wUi  reckon  it 
among  the  follies  of  which  you  are  ashamed.  In 
either  case  it  is  best  not  to  publish. 

"  It  is  far,  very  &r  from  my  wish  to  discour- 
age or  depress  you.  There  is  great  promiBe  in 
this  specimen :  it  has  all  the  faults  which  I  should 
wish  to  see  in  the  writings  of  a  yovmg  poet,  as 
the  surest  indications  that  he  has  tlttt  in  him 
,  which  will  enable  him  to  beoome  a  good  one. 

^  But  no  young  man  can  possibly  write  a  godd 
narrative  poem,  though  I  believe  he  can  not  by 
any  other  means  so  eflfeotoally  improve  himself 
as  by  making  the  attempt.  I  myself  published 
one  at  the  age  of  twenty-one :  it  made  a  repata* 
tion  for  me-naot  so  mnch  by  its  merits,  as  be- 
cause it  was  taken  up  by  one  party,  and  abused 
by  another,  almost  independently  of  its  merits  or 
demerits,  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  was  more 
violent  than  it  it  to  be  hoped  it  will  ever  be  again. 
What  has  been  the  consequences  of  this  publica- 
tion? That  the  poem  f^om  beginning  to  end 
was  full  of  incorrect  language  and  errors  of 
every  kind ;  that  all  the  weedmg  of  years  could 
never  weed  it  olean ;  and  that  many  people  at 
this  day  rate  me,  not  according  to  the  standard 
of  my  present  intellee^  but  by  what  it  was  four- 

\  teen  jrears  ago.  Yoor  sotj^eot,  also,  has  the  same 
disadvantage  with  mine,  that  k  is  antipuatie^- 
al ;  and  believe  me,  this  is  a  grievous  one ;  for, 
though  we  have  both  been  ri|^  in  our  feelings, 
yet  to  feel  agahM  our  own  ooootry  cafi  only  be 
right  upon  great  and  transitory  occasions,  and 
none  but  cor  eotemporaries  can  feel  with  us— 
none  but  those  who  remember  the  struggle  and 
took  part  in  it.  And  you  are  more  unfortu- 
nate than  I  was,  for  America  is  acting  at  this 
time  unnaturiUly  against  England}  and  every 
reader  will  feel  this ;  and  his  sense  of  what  tbe 
Americans  are  now,  will  make  him  fency  that 
you  paint  falsely  in  describing  them  as  they  were 
then.    There  is  yet  ano^Mr  reason— critieism  is 


conducted  upon  a  different  plan  from  what  it  waa 
when  I  commenced  my  career.  You  live  near 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley's  den;  but  you  will  pro- 
vdce  enemies  as  venomous  if  you  publish ;  and 
Heaven  knows  whether  or  no  you  are  gifted  with 
armor  of  proof  against  them.  Nor  is  it  the  e£> 
feet  that  malicious  censure  and  ridicule  migU 
produce  i^n  yoor  own  feelings  which  is  of  89 
much  importance,  as  what  would  be  produced 
upon  your  friends.  They  who  are  so  only  in 
name  will  derive  a  provoking  pleasure  from  see- 
ing you  laughed  at  and  abused ;  they  who  love 
you  will  feel  more  pain  than  you  yourself^  be- 
cause yon  will  and  must  have  a  higher  confidence 
in  yourKl^  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  injuatico 
than  they  can  be  stt{q[»osed  to  possess. 

"  l^he  sum  of  my  advice  is,  do  not  publish  this 
poem ;  but  if  you  can,  without  grievous  impru- 
dence, affiwd  to  write  poetry,  continue  so  to  do^ 
becausci  hereafter,  you  will  write  it  well.  A9 
yet  you  have  only  green  fruit  to  o&r ;  wait  a 
season,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  and  full  gather* 
ing  when  it  is  ripe. 

*  ROBKET  SOUTHBY." 

Jh  W^lUr  Bomage  Landor,  Esq. 

•«KsniaAFeb.9»ieQSl 
^  You  have  a  bill  coming  before  Parliament, 
The  speaker^s  secretary  happens  to  be  one  of 
my  very  intimate  friends,  and  one  of  the  men  in 
the  vTorld  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect. 
It  may  be  some  convenienoe  to  you  on  this  oo» 
oasion  to  know  him,  because  he  nan  give  you 
every  necessary  infbrmation  respecting  Parlia«> 
mentary  business,  and  thus,  perhaps,  spare  yo)i| 
some  needless  trouble ;  and  there  needs  no  other 
introduction  than  knocking  at  his  door  and  send* 
ing  up  your  name,  with  which  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted. Rickman  is  his  name ;  and  you  win 
find  it  over  his  door,  in  St.  Stepiien's  Court,  Ne^w 
Palace  Yard,  next  door  to  the  speaker's.  I  will 
tell  you  what  kind  of  man  he  is.  His  outside  has 
so  little  polish  about  it,  that  onee  having  gone 
from  Christ  Church  to  Pool  in  liis  ovni  boat,  be 
vras  taken  by  the  press-gang,  his  robust  figure, 
hard-working  hands,  and  strong  voioe  all  tending 
to  deceive  them.  A  little  of  this  is  worn  oflfl 
He  is  the  strongest  and  dearest-headed  man  that 
I  have  ever  known.  *■  Pondere^  numero  et  tacnr 
sur&'  b  his  motto ;  but  1»  all  things  he  earciea 
the  same  reasoning  and  investigating  intellect  as 
to  mathematioal  scisnce,  and  wiU  find  out  in  Ho- 
mer and  the  BiUe  feots  neeeamrily  to  he  infeoed 
irom  the  teoct,  and  whioh  yet  have  aa  little  beaa 
supposed  to  be  there  intimated  as  the  existence 
of  metal  was  suspeoted  in  potash  before  Davy  da- 
teeted  it  there.  I  have  often  said  that  Hearoed 
how  to  see  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  from  Ge- 
bir,  how  to  read  for  the  purposes  of  history  finom 
Bickman.  His  manners  are  stoical :  they  are 
like  the  husk  of  the  coooa^aut,  and  his  inner  na- 
ture is  like  the  milk  within  its  kemeL  When  I 
go  to  London  I  am  always  his  gnest.  He  given  j 
me  but  half  his  hand  when  he  welcomes  me  at 
the  door,  but  I  have  his  whole  heartr-^and  there 
ia  not  that  thing  in  the  worid  which  he  thinks 
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vmild  serve  or  gratify  me  that  be  does  not  do 
for  me,  onless  it  be  something  whidi  he  thinks  I 
ean  as  well  do  myself.  The  saljeot  which  he 
beet  onderslMids  is  poHtieal  eoooomy.  Were 
there  but  half  a  doaen  sooh  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  would  be  ooora^  virtue, 
and  wisdom  enough  there  to  save  this  ooimtry 
from  that  revohition  to  whfioh  it  is  to  oeitainly 
^proaehing. 

^  I  should  not  have  written  just  newliad  it  not 
been  to  mention  Ricionan,  thinking  that  yon  uMiy 
find  it  osefttl  to  know  him ;  for  I  wished,  when 
writing,  to  tell  yon  of  Eehama :  a  good  many 
intermptions  have  occorred  to  delay  my  prog- 
ress, indispontions  of  my  own  or  of  the  oh^en 
—Che  latter  the  only  dungs  concerning  which  I 
am  anzioos  over  mnoh.  At  present  my  wife  is 
serioosfy  ill,  and  when  I  shall  be  eufliolently  at 
rest  to  do  any  thing,  God  knows.  Another  beat 
will  finish  the  poem. 

"Coleridge*s  essay*  is  expeoted  to  itarl  in 
March. 

"My  micle,  Mr.  Hill,  is  settled  at  his  patsoa- 
age,  at  Stannton-npon- Wye— in  that  savage  part 
of  the  world  to  which  yoor  eedar  plantation  will 
give  new  beaoty,  and  your  aame  new  intereet, 
when  those  oedars  shall  have  given  plaoe  to 
their  oApring :  it  is  probaUe  that  yon  have  no 
other  neighbor  so  well  informed  within  tiie  same 
distance.  Next  year,  God  willing,  I  shall  travel 
to  the  sooth,  and  halt  with  ban ;  it  is  likely  I 
nay  then  find  you  out,  either  at  Llantoi^  or 
aoinewhere  hi  the  course  of  a  wide  oirenit. 
Meantime  I  will  still  hope  ^at  some  ikir  breese 
of  mclinatkm  may  send  you  here  to  tatt:  about 
Spain,  to  plan  a  great  poem,  and  to  eraise  with 
me  about  Berwentwater.    €k>d  bless  you ! 

"R.  SotrmsT." 

Th  Grtmemor  C.  Bedf(^  Btq. 

••Feb.  19, 1800. 
"  Mt  DBAS  GaoavSNOB, 

^  How  diall  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  and 
delight  of  your  excellent  and  pretty  lettor,  m- 
closing  the  half  quarter  of  my  poor  mutilated 
pension  ?  That  pension  makes  me  disposed  to 
swear  every  time  it  comes. 

'*I  have  been  busy  in  using  borrowed  books, 
which  were  to  be  returned  with  great  speed, 
and  which  were  Uke  woodcocks,  all  trail.  They 
cost  me  three  weeks'  bioessant  application — 
that  is,  all  the  appHeation  I  could  comnmnd.  I 
waited  to  begin  a  new  article  for  the  Quarterly 
tSU  the  first  number  was  published ;  and  as  that 


manner  of  every  thing  m  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
sight,  and  they  come  to  me  like  pleasant  reod- 
leotions  of  what  I  wish  to  remember.  Besides, 
the  thing  looks  difierently  in  print.  In  short,  Mr. 
Bedford,  there  are  a  great  many  pbilosophioal 
reasons  for  this  fanoy  of  mine,  and  (me  of  the 
best  of  all  reasons  is,  that  I  hold  it  good  to  maka 
every  thing  a  pleasure  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  JO.  And  these  sort  of  Chtnde'sqieotaoles 
are  very  convenient  things  for  a  man  who  Uvea 
in  a  land  of  rain  aiid  clouds :  they  make  an  arti« 
fioial  sunshine  for  what  some  people  would  call 
gloomy  weather.        ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦ 

"  God  bkjss  you  1  In  a  few  days  I  will  create 
leisure  for  another  number  of  gatijama  j  ha^a 
not  written  a  line  of  it  these  last  two  months  i 
first,  I  was  indispoied  myself;  then  the  children 
were :  lastly,  my  wifo.  Anxiety  unfits  me  for 
any  thing  that  requires  feeliag  as  well  as  thought* 
I  can  l^or,  I  can  think  thnwght  and  labor  will 
net  produoe  poetry. 

'*  In  haste,  years,         Roaaa*  Soumnr." 


lb  John  Jfoy,  E9q. 


^MtmaeFumvI), 
"      ♦        *        «        ♦ 


F^  16,1800. 

«         *         « 


What  is  your  Lisbon  hewa?  Notwithstanding 
the  Buke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  I  think  of 
those  countries ;  and  notwithstanding  the  disas- 
ters whioh  our  gross  misconduct  ooold  not  fail  to 
bring  on,  my  ooafidence  in  the  ultimato  soooeas 
of  a  good  cause  remains  undiminished.  I  could 
have  wished,  indeed,  that  the  work  of  reforma* 
tion,  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  beginning,  bad 
been  begun  by  the  junta ;  that  they  had  called 
the  principle  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  Ic^ty  to 
their  aid,  and  made  freedom  their  watohword  «a 
well  as  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  she  may  be  on 
both  sides.  Certainly  it  was  not  easy  to  do  thie; 
and  I  have  always  supeoted  that  those  leaders, 
soeb  as  Palafox,  who  might  have  wished  to  do 
it,  bore  in  mind  the  first  great  struggle  of  the 
Portuguese  against  Castilloj  when  the  Infonta 
Don  Joio,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  served  as 
JoSo  the  First's  staUdng-horse,  and  was  painted 
upon  his  banner,  till  he  found  be  could  safety  as- 
sume the  crown  himself.  The  convenienoe  of 
such  a  name  as  Ferdinand,  and  the  stain  which 
France  has  brought  upon  the  very  name  of  Re- 
publicanism, were  causes  which  might  well  in- 
duce a  timid,  and,  therefore,  a  feeble  line  of  ooo- 
duct.  *  «  *  Why  is  Bonaparia 
ffone  to  Paris  at  sueh  a  time?    If  any  change 
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and  agaioflt  those  fortreatet  the  French  would 
have  wasted,  and  most  have  divided  their  force, 
allowing  qs  time  to  send  oat  another  army. 
Regular  armies  in  such  wars  as  this  must  ^- 
ways  be  soecessfol  in  the  field,  hot  they  have 
always  met  their  chief  disasters  before  fortified 
towns ;  tactics  are  nothing  there,  individual  cour- 
age every  thing;  and  women  and  children  fight 
by  the  side  of  thor  hosbands  or  their  Others, 
from  the  windows,  on  the  hoqse-t(^  or  on  the 
walls. 

'*  Have  yon  seen  William  Taylor's  Defense  of 
the  Slave  Trade  in  Bolinbroke's  Voyage  to  the 
Bemerary  ?  It  is  truly  William  Taylorish }  thor- 
oughly ingenious,  as  usual,  but  not  ingenuous ; 
he  weakens  the  eflfoct  of  his  own  arguments  by 
keeping  the  weak  side  of  his  cause  altogether 
oat  of  sight  In  defending  the  slave  trade,  as 
respects  the  duty  of  man  toward  man,  he  has  ut- 
terly iSuled ;  he  has  suoeeeded  in  what  you  and 
I  shall  think  of  more  oonseqoenee— in  showing 
what  the  probaUe  end  is  for  which  wise  Provi- 
dence has  so  long  permitted  the  existence  of  so 
great  an  eviL        ♦        ♦        ♦         #         ♦ 

"  Believe  me,  yours  afieotionately, 

'^RopBmTSoVTSXT." 

3b  W,  Qiffordy  Etq, 

-KMwlBk,liMfcka;i800L 
"Sia, 
**  Tour  letter,  and  its  inclosed  draft,  reached 
me  this  afternoon.  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
one,  and  thank  you  for  the  other.  It  gratifies 
me  that  you  approve  my  defense  of  the  mission- 
aries, becAUse  I  am  desirous  of  such  approbation ; 
and  it  will  gratify  me  if  it  should  be  generally 
approved,  because  I  wrote  from  a  deep  and 
strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  any  alteration  in  this  or 
any  future  communication,  I  am  perfectly  sensible 
that  absolute  authority  must  always  be  vested  in 
the  editor.  The  printer  has  done  some  mischief 
by  misplacing  a  paragraph  in  p.  225,  which 
ought  to  have  followed  the  quotation  in  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  beginning  of  the  last  para- 
graph IB  nuule  unbtelligible  by  this  dislocation ; 
and,  indeed,  you  have  omitted  the  sarcasm  which 
it  was  designed  to  justify.  I  could  have  wbbed 
that  this  Review  had  less  resembled  the  Edin- 
burgh in  the  tone  and  temper  of  its  criticisms. 
That  book  of  Miss  Owenson's  is,  I  dare  say,  very 
bad  both  in  manners  and  morals;  yet,  had  it  fall- 
en into  my  hands,  I  think  I  could  have  told  her 


the  Missions  through  two  other  articles,  neither 
of  which  will  pro^Iy  be  half  so  long  as  the 
first— one  respecting  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
other  South  Africa.  Lord  Yalentia's  book  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive,  and  any  others  which  yoa 
may  think  proper  to  intrust  to  me.  Two  things 
I  can  promise— ^rfect  sincerity  in  what  I  write, 
without  the  slightest  assumption  of  knowled^ 
which  I  do  not  possess,  and  a  punctuality  not  to 
be  exceeded  by  that  of  Mr.  Murray's  opposite 
neighbors  at  St.  Bunstan's. 

"  I  am  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

*'  ROBBST  SOUTOBT." 

3b  XtMl.  SbMe4€y,  M,M.8.  Dnadtumgkt, 
••Kenrldi,  MMreh  14, 1800. 
"  My  DBA&  Tom, 
"  Yesterday  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  Henry 
and  his  bride.  *****  He 
lives  in  a  street  called  by  the  unacooontable 
name  of  Old  Ehret.  A  luclqr  opening  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  leaves  him  a  good  view 
of  the  Cathedral  on  the  hiU,  and  the  river  is 
within  a  stone*s  throw  of  his  back  door.  Dur- 
ham stands  upon  a  peninsuU^— that  is  to  say,  the 
main  part  of  it— a  high  bank,  -on  which  is  the 
Cathedra],  and  the  ca^  and  the  best  houses; 
and  there  are  delightful  walks  below,  such  as  no 
other  city  can  b(Mist,  through  fine  old  trees  on 
the  river*s  bank,  from  whenise  you  look  to  the 
noble  building  on  the  opposite  nde,  and  see  one 
bridge  through  the  other.  Harry  is  well  off 
there,  getting  rapidly  into  praotioe,  and  living 
among  all  sorts  of  people— prebends  and  Roman 
Catholics,  fox-hunters  and  old  women,  with  all 
of  whom  he  seems  to  accord  equally  well.  * 
*  *  It  is  a  place  where  any  person  might 
live  contentedly.  Among  all  these  thousand 
and  one  acquaintances  there  are  some  whom 
one  might  soon  learn  to  lov«,  and  a  great  many 
with  whom  to  be  amused,  and  none  that  are  in- 
sufierable.  One  day  I  dined  with  Dr.  Zouch, 
who  wrote  the  Life  of  Sir  P.  Sidney.  I  never 
saw  a  gentler-minded  man ;  the  few  sentences  of 
bigotry  which  he  has  written  must  have  cost  him 
strange  efforts  to  bring  forth,  for  I  do  not  think 
a  harsh  ex]Mression  ever  could  pass  his  lips,  nor 
a  harsh  feeling  ever  enter  his  heart.  In  spite  of 
his  deafness,  I  contrived  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
talk  with  him.  Dr.  Bell  was  there,  the  original 
transplanter  of  that  Hindoo  system  of  teaching 
which  Lancaster  has  adopted.  He  is  a  great 
friend  of  Coleridge^s ;  a  man  pleasant  enough, 
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with  OS.    I,  nowever,  recognixad  it  for  Old  Saok^ 
—itself  no  bad  thing. 

^  On  Monday  last,  after  a  week's  yisit,  I  took 
eoach  where  I  had  appointed,  to  pass  a  day  with 
James  Losh,  whom  yoa  know  I  have  always 
mentioned  as  coming  nearer  the  ideal  of  a  per- 
fect man  than  any  other  person  whom  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortmie  to  know ;  so  gentle, 
so  pioQS,  90  zealoQs  in^all  good  things,  so  equal- 
minded,  90  manly,  so  without  ^peck  or  stain  in 
bis  whole  habits  of  life.  I  slept  at  his  house, 
wfaich  is  two  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  the  next 
day  took  the  mail  to  Carlisle.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing road,  frequently  in  sight  of  the  Tyne  before 
yoa  reach  Hexham,  and  then  as  frequently  along 
the  Eden.  We  reached  Carlisle  at  ten  o'clock. 
Yesterday  I  rose  at  five,  and  walked  to  Hesket 
to  breakfast,  fourteen  miles ;  a  mile  lost  on  the 
way  made  it  fifteen.  There  was  mai^  a  gentle 
growl  irithin  for  the, last  five  miles.  From 
thence  another  stage  of  fourteen  brought  me 
home, by  half  after  two— a  good  march,  per- 
formed with  less  fatigue  than  any  other  of  equal 
length  in  the  whole  course  of  my  pedestrian 
campaigns. 

"  I  found  all  well  at  home,  -God  be  praised  I 
Tour  letter  was  waiting  for  me,  and  one  from 
Gifibrd,  containing  o6l6  8t.  for  my  article  in  the 
aeoood  Quarterly,  with  putnt,  mff,  of  praise, 
which  1  put  down  to  the  account  d*  duid  desert* 
He  has  a  reviewal  of  Holmes's  American  Annals 
in  his  hands  for  the  third  number.  I  am  about 
the  Polynesian  Mission,  and  am  to  have  Lord 
Valencia's  Travels  as  soon  as  they  appear.  He 
irequested  me  to  choose  any  subjects  I  pleased. 
I  l^ve  named  Barlow's  Columbiad,  Elton's  He- 
nod,  and  Whitaker's  Life  of  St.  Neots ;  and  I  have 
solicited  the  office  of  justifying  Frere  against 
Sir  John  Moore's  friends.  #  #  #  * 
Send  for  Wordsworth's  pamphlet:*  the  more 
yoa  read  it  the  higher  will  be  your  adnuration. 
«         •        «         *        * 


''God  bless  you  I 


R.S." 


To  Richard  DuppOf  E$q. 

*' March  31, 1600. 
"  Mt  dear  Duppa, 

**  I  am  sorry  for  your  loss— «  heavy  one  under 
any  circumstances,  and  particularly  so  to  one 
who,  being  single  at  your  time  of  life,  will  now 
feel  more  entirely  what  it  is  to  have  no  person 
who  intimately  loves  him.  It  is  not  in  the  order 
of  nature  that  there  should  ever  be  a  void  in  the 
heart  of  man — the  old  leaves  should  not'fall  from 
the  tree  till  the  young  ones  are  expanding  to 
supply  their  place. 

'*  I  have  now  three  g^ls  living,  and  as  delight- 
fhl  a  piay-fellow  in  the  shape  of  a  boy  as  ever 
man  was  blessed  with.  Very  often,  when  I  look 
at  them,  I  think  what  a  fit  thing  it  would  be  that 
Malthus  should  be  hanged. 

**  Tou  may  have  known  that  I  have  some  deal- 
ings, in  the  way  of  trade,  with  your  bookseller. 


^  Ob  the  Conventton  of  Cintrt. 


Murray.  One  article  of  mine  is  in  his  first 
Quarterly,  apd  he  has  bespoken  more.  When- 
ever I  shall  have  the  satisfitction  of  seeing  yoa 
once  more  under  this  rooi^  it  will  amuse  you  to 
see  how  dexterously  Gifibrd  emasculated  this 
article  of  mine  of  its  most  foinoible  ^[Nurts.  I 
amused  myself  one  morning  with  putting  them 
all  in  again,  and  restoring  vigor,  oonsistenoy,  and 
connection  to  the  whde.  It  is  certainly  tnia 
that  his  mijesty  gives  me  a  pension  of  d£200  a 
year,  out  of  which  his  majesty  disducts  £60  and 
a  few  shillings ;  but,  if  his  majesty  trebled  or 
decupled  the  pension,  and  remitted  the  whde 
taxation,  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  The 
treasury  should  never  biibe,  nor  his  juc^es  deter 
me  from  delivering  a  full  and  firee  opinion  upon 
any  subject  which  seems  to  me  to  call  for  it. 
K I  hate  Bonaparte,  and  maintain  that  this  coun- 
try never  ought  to  accept  of  any  peace  while 
tluit  man  is  Emperof  of  France,  it  is  precisely 
upon  the  same  principle  that  I  formerly  disliked 
Pitt,  and  maintained  that  we  never  onght  to 
have  gone  to  war. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  been  interested  by  the 
Cid ;  it  is  certunly  the  most  curious  chronicle 
in  existence.  In  the  course  of  the  sununer — ^I 
hope  early  in  it — yoa  will  see  the  first  volume 
of  my  History  of  Brazil,  of  which  nine-andi-twenty 
sheets  are  printed.  This  book  has  cost  me  in- 
finite labor.  The  Cid  was  an  easy  task;  of  that 
no  other  copy  was  made  than  what  went  to  the 
press;  of  this  every  part  has  been  twice  written, 
-many  parts  three  times,  and  all  with  my  own 
)iand.  For  this  I  expect  to  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  abuse,  and  little  else ;  money  is  only 
to  be  got  by  such  productions  as  are  worth  noth- 
ing mere  than  what  they  fetch  per  sheet.  I 
ccrald  get  my  thousand  a  year  if  I  would  but  do 
my  b^  endeavors  to  be  dull,  and  aim  at  nothii^ 
higher  than  Reviews  and  Magaiines 

^' God  Mess  you! 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"R.  8oUTH«T." 

To  WaXUr  Saioagi  LandoTj  Esq. 

«« April  13, 18d0. 
"I  shall  send  three  sections  of  Eehama  to 
meet  you  in  London ;  three  more  will  complete 
it,  and  would  have  so  done  before  this  time  had 
«11  things  been  going  on  well  with  me.  I  had 
a  daughter  bom  on  the  27th  of  last  month ;  a 
few  days  after  the  birth  her  mother  was  taken 
ill,  and  for  some  time  there  was  cause  of  serioos 
alarm.  This,  God  be  thanked,  is  over.  The 
night  before  last  we  had  another  alarm  of  the 
worst  kind,  though  happily  this  also  is  passing 
away.  My  little  boy  went  to  bed  with  some 
slight  indications  of  a  trifling  cold.  His  mother 
went  up  as  usual  to  look  at  him  before  sapper ; 
she  thought  he  oougrhed  in  a  strange  maimer, 
called  me,  and  I  instantly  recognized  the  sound 
of  the  croup.  We  have  a  good  apotheoaiy 
within  three  minutes'  walk,  and  luckily  he  was 
at  home.  He  immediately  confirmed  our  iears. 
The  child  was  taken  out  of  bed  and  bled  in  the 
jugular  vein,  a  blister  placed  on  the  throat  next 
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moriitng,  and  hy  theie  Tiforoas  and  timely  ram- 
•diiBs  we  hope  and  trust  the  diieaM  is  sabdoed. 
But  what  a  twelve  hoan  did  we  pass,  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  only  hcfping  the 
affioaoy  oS  the  vemedj.  Even  now  I  am  lar, 
tery  fhr,  from  being  at  ease.  There  is  a  )me 
which  passeth  the  love  of  women,  and  wfaieh  is 
mere  lightly  akcmed  than  the  wakefnllest  jeal* 
€»ay. 

*^  Iiaiidor,  I  am  not  a  stoio  at  borne :  I  feel  as 
yoa do  aboat  the  fall  ofan  old  tree;  but,  O  Christ  I 
what  a  pang  it  is  to  )ook  ii^oo  the  yoong  shoot 
and  think  it  will  he  out  down.  And  this  is  the 
thought  which  almost  at  all  times  haunts  me ;  it 
oomes  upon  me  in  moments  when  I  know  not 
whether  the  tears  <hat  start  are  <tf  love  or  of  bit- 
terness. These  is  an  evil,  too,  in  seeing  all  things 
like  a  poet ;  cifcumstanoea  whioh  would  glide 
over  a  healthier  mind  sink  into  mine;  everything 
oomes  to  me  with  its  whole  foree*-4he  fuUmeaao 
bg  of  alook,  agestuse,  a  child's  ioiperfeet  speeoh, 
I  can  perceive,  and  can  not  help  perceiving ;  and 
thus  am  I  made  to  remember  what  I  would  give 
the  world  to  forget. 

"  Enough,  and  too  much  of  this.  The  leaven 
of  anxiety  is  working  in  my  whole  system ;  I 
will  try  to  quiet  it  by  forcing  myself  to  some  oth- 
er subject. 

"  What  prevented  Grebir  from  being  read  by 
the  foolish?  I  believe  the  main  reason  was, 
that  it  is  too  hard  fer  them ;  more  than  that,  it 
was  too  good.  That  they  shoukL  understand  its 
merits  was  not  to  be  expected ;  bat  they  did  not 
find  meaning  enough  i^kni  the  snxfaee  to  make 
them  iancy  Uiey  ui^erstood  it.  Why  should  you 
not  write  a  poem  as  good,  and  more  intelligible, 
and  display  the  same  powers  upon  a  happier  sub* 
jeot  ?  Yet  certain  it  is  that  Gebir  excited  far 
more  attention  than  you  seem  to  be  -Aware  o^ 
Two  manifest  iinitations  have  appeared.  Rough's 
Play  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  and  the  first 
part  of  Sotheby's  Saul.  When  Gifford  published 
his  Juvenal,  one  of  the  most  base  attacks  that 
ever  disgraced  a  literary  journal  was  made  upon 
it  in  the  Critical  Review  by  some  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  his  Baviad.  Gifibrd  wrote  an  angry  re- 
j^y,  in  which  he  brought  forward  all  the  oflfenses 
of  the  Review  for  many  years  back :  one  of  those 
ofienses  was  its  praise  of  Gebir»  I  laughed  when 
I  heard  this,  guessing  pretty  well  at  the  nature 
of  Gifibrd's  feelings,  for  I  had  been  the  reviewer 
of  whose  partiality  he  complained.  Gebir  came 
to  me  with  a  parcel  of  other  poems  which  I  was 
to  kill  oE  I  was  young  in  the  trade,  and  re- 
viewed it  injudiciously,  so  that  every  body  sup- 
posed it  to  be  done  by  some  friend  of  the  author ; 
for  I  analyzed  the  story ;  studded  it  with  as  many 
beautiful  extracts  as  Uiey  would  allow  room  for ; 
praised  its  merits  almost  up  to  the  height  of  my 
feelings,  and  never  thought  of  telling  the  reader 
that  if  he  went  to  the  book  itself  he  vrould  find 
any  more  difficulty  in  comprehending  it  than  he 
found  in  that  abstract.  Thus,,  inst^  of  serv- 
ing the  poem,  I  in  reality  injured  it.  The  world, 
nowadays,  never  believes  praise  to  be  sincere ; 
men  are  so  accustomed  to  hunt  for  faults,  that 


they  win  not  think  any  person  can  honestly  es- 
*pres8  unmingled  admiration. 

*^I  once  passed  an  evening  with  Professor 
Toong  at  Davy's.  The  conversation  was  vfaoDy 
scienUfic,  and,  of  course,  I  was  a  listener.  Bat 
I  have  heard  the  history  of  Thomas  Yooog,  at 
he  is  still  called  by  those  who  knew  him  vhea 
he  was  a  Quaker,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  veiy 
able  man.  Generally  speaking,  I  have  little 
liking  for  men  of  science :  their  pursoits  seen 
to  deaden  the  imagination  and  haiden  the  heart; 
they^re  so  accustomed  to  analyze  and  anstnniias 
every  things— (o  undetstand,  or  fancy  they  oa- 
derstand  whatever  oomes  b^ore  them,  that  they 
frequently  become  mere  materialists,  acooont  (or 
every  thing  by  mechanism  and  motion,  and  would 
put  cot  of  the  world  all  that  makes  the  world 
eadttfable.  I  do  not  miderralue  their  knowl* 
edge,  nor  the  utility  of  their  discoveries  \  but  I 
do  not  like  the  men.  My  ovm  nature  reqoties 
something  nuMre  than  they  teach  j  it  pants  after 
things  unseen ;  it  exists  upon  the  hope  of  thst 
better  futurity  which  all  its  aspiratioBs  promiis 
and  seem  to  prove. 
.  ''God  bless  you  I  R.  8." 

To  Growenor  C.  BH^ford^  Eiq. 

•*  April  Milan. 
"My  DEAR.GaoevBffoa, 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell  you  all  I  have 
safieced  since  Tuesday  night,  when  Herbert  was 
seiaed  with  the  croup.  God  be  praised!  the 
disease  seems  to  be  subdued ;  bat  he  is  still  iaa 
state  to  make  us  very  anxious :  pale  with  km 
of  blood,  his  neck  blistered,  aad  fevered  by  the 
fretfulneas  the  blister  occasions.  The  poor  child 
has  been  so  used  to  have  me  for  his  play4eUow, 
that  he  will  have  me  for  his  nurse,  and  you  may 
imagine  with  what  feelings  I  endeavor  to  anmse 
him.  But,  thank  God  1  he  is  Hving,  and  likefy 
to  live. 

"  Almost  the  only  vrish  I  ever  give  utterance 
to  is  that  the  next  hundred  years  were  over.  It 
is  not  that  the  uses  of  this  world  seem  to  me 
weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable — God  knows, 
far  otherwise  1  No  man  can  bo  better  contented 
with  his  lot.  My  paths  are  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness. I  am  living  happily,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief^  fulfilling,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  par- 
poses  for  whioh  I  was  created.  Still  the  instSr 
bility  of  human  happiness  is  ever  before  my  eyes; 
I  long  for  the  certain  and  the  permanent ;  and, 
perhaps,  my  happiest  moments  are  those  when 
I  am  looking  on  to  another  state  of  being,  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  other  change  than  that 
of  progressing  in  knowledge,  and  thereby  in 
power  and  enjoyment. 

*^  I  have  suffered  some  sorrow  in  my  time,  and 
expect  to  sufler  much  more ;  but,  looking  into 
my  own  heart,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
pang  could  have  been  sp^ed.  My  Herbert  says 
to  me,  *  O,  you  are  very  naughty,'  when  I  hold 
his  hands  while  his  neck  is  dressed.  I  have  as 
deep  a  conviction  that  whatever  affliction  I  ha^re 
ever  endured,  or  yet  have  to  endure,  is  dispensed 
to  me  in  mercy  and  in  love,  as  he  will  have  for 
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M»7  motives  for  inflioting  pain  apoD  him  now — 
if  it  should  please  God  that  he  should  ever  live 
to  onderstanid  them. 

"  It  is  three  months  before  the  third  Quarter- 
ly will  appear,  and  by  that  time  present  topics 
will  have  become  stale ;  but  I  wish  you  would 
let  Gifibrd  know,  that  if  the  subject  is  not  out  of 
time,  and  it  be  thought  fit  to  notice  it,  I  will 
right  zealously  and  fearlessly  undertake  a  justi- 
fication of  Frere's  conduct,  which  we  in  this 
part  of  the  country  do  entirely  approve.  Grod 
bhiss  you  I  R.  S." 

2b  Lievt.  Southeyj  H.M.8.  Dreadnought. 

^'Keawkk,  Monday,  Hay  22, 1609. 
"  My  dear  Tom, 
*'  My  last  letter  told  you  of  Herbert's  danger 
and  his  recovery.  You  virill  be  a  little  shocked 
at  the  intelligence  in  this.  We  lost  Emma  yes- 
terday night.  Five  days  ago  she  was  in  finer 
health  than  we  had  ever  seen  her,  and  I  repeat- 
edly remarked  it.  For  a  day  or  twt>  she  had 
been  ailing ;  on  Saturday  night  breathed  short- 
ly, and  was  evidently  ill.  Edmondson  repeated- 
ly saw  her,  thought  her  better  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  assured  us  he  saw  no  danger.  In  half  an 
hour  she  literally  fell  asleep  without  a  struggle. 
Edith  is  as  well  as  should  be  expected,  and  I, 
perhaps,  better.  Tou  know  how  I  take  tooth- 
ache and  tooth-drawings,  and  I  have  almost 
learned  to  bear,  moral  pain,  not,  indeed,  with  the 
same  levity,  but  with  as  few  outward  and  visi- 
ble signs.  In  fact,  Grod  be  thanked  for  it,  there 
never  vras  a  man  who  had  more  entirely  set  his 
heart  npon  things  permanent  and  eternal  than  I 
have  done ;  the  transitoriness  of  every  thing  here 
is  alwap  present  to  my  feeling  as  well  as  my 
onderstanding.  Were  I  to  speak,  as  sincerely  of 
my  iSEmiily  as  Wordsworth's  little  girl,  my  story 
—-that  I  have  five  children ;  three  of  them  at 
home,  and  two  under  my  mother's  care  in  heav- 
en— No  more  of  this ;  and,  to  convince  you  that 
I  am  not  more  unhappy  than  I  profess,  I  will  fill 
up  the  sheep,  instead  of  sending  you  a  mere  an- 
notation of  this  loss.  It  is  well  you  left  her  such 
an  injant,  for  you  are  thus  spared  some  sorrow. 
^'  Ballantyne  has  just  sent  me  a  present  of 
Campbell's  new  poem,  and  inclosed  the  last  Ed- 
inburgh Review  in  the  parcel.  They  have  tak- 
en occasion  there,  under  cover  of  a  Methodist 
book,  to  attempt  an  answer  to  my  Missionary 
Defense.  I  hear  from  all  quarters  that  this  arti- 
cle of  mine  has  excited  much  notice,  and  pro- 
dnoed  considerable  efiect.  It  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  earnest,  as  well  as  thorough- 
ly onderstanding  the  subject.  The  Edinburgh 
reviewer  knew  nothing  of  Hindoo  history  except 
what  newspapers  and  pamphlets  had  taught  him. 
♦  ♦  *  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
■bonld  have  the  upper  hand  of  soch  a  man  in  the 


pably  borrowed  from  the  two  poems  of  Ruth  and 
The  Brothers.  'Tis  amusing  envy !  to  see  how 
the  race  of  borrowers  upon  all  occasions  abuse 
us  who  do  not  bcMTow.  The  main  topic  against 
me  is,  that  I  do  not  imitate  Virgil  in  my  story, 
Pope  in  my  language,  &c.,  &c. 

^^  Scott  is  still  detained  in  London,  and  this 
will  prevent  me  from  going  with  him  to  Edin- 
burgh. Indeed,  if  engagements  had  not  existed, 
I  could  not  have  left  home  now,  for  Edith  vnll 
find  it  melancholy  enough  for  some  time  to  come 
with  me,  and  without  me  it  would  be  wotsc. 
Herbert,  thank  Grod !  seems  well ;  seenu  is  all 
one  dares  say :  of  all  precarious  things,  there  is 
nothing  so  precarious  as  life.  You  would  have 
been  delighted  with  your  eldest  mece  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  sorrow  she  was  in  this 
morning  for  fear  her  mother  should  die  for  grief^ 
and  then  she  said  she  should  die  too,  and  then 
her  papa  would  die  for  grief  about  her.  Just 
now,  Toni,  it  might  have  been  happier  for  yon 
and  me  if  vee  had  gone  to  bed  as  early  as  John 
and  Eliza ;  a  hundred  years  hence  the  advant- 
age win  be  on  our  side.  ♦  ♦  My 
notions  about  life  are  much  the  same  as  they  are 
about  traveling — there  is  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment on  the  road,  but,  after  all,  one  wants  to  be 
at  rest.  Evils,  of  this  kind — if  they  may  be  call- 
ed evils — soon  cure  themselves;  the  wound 
smarts,  in  a  little  while  it  heals,  and,  if  the  soar 
did  not  sometimes  renew  the  recollection  of  the 
smart,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  forgotten. 

^^  My  History  gets  on ;  the  proof  before  me 
reaches  to  page  336 :  I  look  at  it  with  great 
pleasure.  Whether  I  may  live  to  complete  the 
series  of  works  which  I  have  projected,  and,  in 
good  part,  executed,  Grod  only  knows ;  be  that 
as  it  may,  in  what  is  done  I  shall,  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  have  on  all  occasions  enforced  good 
opinions  upon  those  subjects  which  are  of  mo^t 
importance  to  mankind. 

^^God  bless  youl  It  is  long  since  I  have- 
heard  from  you :  what  can  you  be  cruising  afW 
er?  Things  go  on  well  in  Spain,  and  will  go< 
on  better  when  the  Wellesleys  get  there.  Once- 
more,  God  bless  you !  R.  S»" 

In  the  preceding  letter  my  father  refers  to  an 
intention  of  accompanying  Sir  Walter  Scott  to- 
Edinburgh,  which  could  not  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, owing  to  the  latter  having  been  detamcd  in 
London.  While  there,  with  characteristic  friend- 
liness, he  had  been  using  his  influence  in  my  la- 
ther's behalf  with  his  friends  connected  with  the 
government,  and  he  now  thus  communicates  to 
him  his  expectations  of  success,  expressing  his 
hope  that  they  would  still  be  able  to  travel  in 
company  to  Scotland^ 

"  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  about  the  Qnnr^ 
terly  Review,  Rhadamanthus,*  &o.     I^  do  not 
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politics  diflfering  when  there  are  so  many  strings 
in  unison,  but  it  may  doubtless  happen.  Mean- 
while, every  one  is  grateful  for  your  curious  and 
invaluable  article ;  and  this  leads  me  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  would  rather  have  spoken  than 
written  upon,  but  the  doubt  of  seeing  you  obliges 
fne  to  touch  upon  it.  George  Ellis  and  I  have 
both  seen  a  strong  desire  in  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
of  service  to  you  in  any  way  within  his  power 
that  could  be  pointed  out,  and  this  without  any 
reference  to  political  opinions.  An  official  situ- 
ation in  his  own  department  was  vacant,  and,  I 
believe,  still  is  so;  but  it  occurred  to  George 
Ellis  and  me  that  the  salary— ^£300  a  year — 
was  inadequate  for  an  office  occupying  much 
time,  and  requiring  constant  attendance.  But 
there  are  professors'  chairs  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  frequently  vacant ;  and  there  is  hardly 
one,  except  such  as  are  alwolutely  professional, 
for  which  you  are  not  either  fitted  already,  or 
capable  of  making  yourself  so  on  a  short  notice. 
There  are  also  diplomatic  and  other  situations, 
should  you  prefer  them  to  the  groves  of  Acade- 
mus.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Mr.  Canning's  op- 
portunities to  serve  you  will  soon  be  numerous, 
or  they  Mrill  be  gone  altogether,  for  he  is  of  a 
different  mold  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
and  a  decided  foe  to  those  half  measures  which 
I  knor^  you  detest  as  much  as  I  do.  It  is  not 
his  fault  that  the  cause  of  Spain  is  not  at  this 
nioment  triumphant*  This  I  know,  and  there 
will  come  a  time  when  the  world  will  know  it 
too.  #  #  *  Think  over  the  thing 
in  your  o^^  mind,  and  let  it,  if  possible,  determ- 
ine yon  on  your  northern  journey.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  secure  you  a  chair  in  our  northern 
metropolis!         #  #  ♦  #  ♦ 

I  ought  in  conscience  to  have  made  ten  thousand 
pretty  detours  about  all  this,  and  paid  some  glow- 
ing complinfents  both  to  the  minister  and  the 
bard  ;  but  they  may  all  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing, in  one  sober  word,  that  Mr.  C.  could  not 
hkve  entertained  a  thought  more  honorable  to 
himself,  and,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  must  add, 
more  honorable  and  flattering  to  yoitr  genius  and 
learning."* 

My  father^s  reply  was  as  follows ; 

To  Walter  Scoit,  Esq, 

"Keawick,  June  16^  1809. 
"  Dear  Scott, 
"  My  friends  leave  Bristol  on  Monday  next, 


Grenville's  gift,  and  this  was  given  him  on  con- 
dition that  Fox,  in  return,  provided  for  me. 
There  were  two  things  in  Portugal  which  I  oooM 
hold — the  consulship,  or  the  secretaryship  of  le- 
gation. The  former  was  twice  given  away,  but 
that  Fox  said  was  too  good  a  thing  for  me ;  the 
latter  he  promised  if  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
promoting  Lord  Strangford,  and  that  never  took 
place.  Grey  was  reminded  of  his  predecessor's 
engagement,  and  expressed  no  disinclination  te 
fulfill  it.  The  party  got  turned  out;  and  one 
of  the  last  things  Lord  Grenville  did  was  to  give 
me  a  pension  of  d£200.  Till  that  time  I  had  re- 
ceived one  of  o6l60  from  Charles- W.  Wynn,  my 
oldest  surviving  firiend.  The  exchange  leaves 
me  something  the  poorer,  as  the  Exchequer  de- 
ducts above  sixty  pounds.  This  is  all  I  have. 
Half  my  time  I  sell  to  the  booksellers  ;  the  other 
half  is  reserved  for  works  which  will  never  pay 
for  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  bat  ori 
which  I  rest  my  future  fame.  I  am,  of  course, 
straitened  in  circumstances  ;  a  little  more  would 
make  me  easy.  My  chance  of  inheritance  is 
gone  by :  my  father*s  elder  brother  was  wortk 
o£40,000,  but  he  cut  me  off  without  the  slight* 
est  cause  of  ofi[ense. 

"  You  will  see  by  this  that  I  would  willingly 
be  served,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  serve  me.  Li»> 
bon  is  too  insecure  a  place  to  remove  to  with  a 
family,  and  nothing  could  repay  me  for  going 
without  them.  I  have  neither  the  habits  nor  tal* 
ents  for  an  official  situation ;  nor,  if  I  had,  ooold 
I  live  in  London — that  is,  I  should  soon  die  there. 
I  have  said  to  Wynn  that  one  thing  would  make 
me  at  ease  for  life— -create  for  me  the  title  of 
Royal  Historiographer  for  England  (there  is  one 
foi  Scotland),  with  a  salary  of  d£400 :  the  re* 
duction  would  leave  a  net  income  of  cC27S ;  with 
that  I  should  be  sure  of  all  the  deoent  comforts 
of  life,  and,  for  every  thing  beyond  them,  it  would 
then  be  easy  to  supply  myself.  Of  course,  my 
present  pension  would  cease.  Whether  Mr. 
Canning  can  do  this,  I  know  not ;  but,  if  this 
could  be  done,  it  would  be  adequate  to  aU  I  waot^ 
and  beyond  that  my  wishes  have  never  extend^ 
ed.  I  am  sorry  we  are  not  to  meet,  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  now ;  and,  at  some 
more  convenient  season,  I  will  find  my  way  to 
yon  and  to  the  Advocate's  Library.  You  wiM 
hear  from  Ballantyne  what  my  pkm  is  for  Rfaad^ 
amanthus,  concerning  which  I  shall  think  notli- 
ing  more  till  I  hear  from  him  upon  the  subject. 
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n  a  situation  which  would  give  me  a  respecta- 
ble income,  perfectly  suit  my  present  place  of 
abode,  and  not  impose  npon  me  more  business 
than  I  could  properly  perform  with  (iomfort  to 
myself.  Mr.  Sharp  t^lls  me  this,  and  from  him 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Long  is  one  of  the  directors. 
Could  this  be  obtained  for  me,  I  should  be  w^ll 
provided  for,'  and  in  a  pleasant  way ;  so  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  mention  it,  in  conse<]uence  of 
your  last  letter,  and,  having  so  done,  shall  dis- 
miss the  subject  from  my  thoughts.  Pelle  timo- 
rtm^  tpemqtie  fugato,  is  a  lesson  which  I  learned 
eariy  in  life  from  Boethius,  and  have  been  a  good 
deal  the  happier  for  practicing. 

"  The  second  Quarterly  is  better  than  the  first. 
The  affairs  of  Austria  are  treated  with  great  pow- 
er, great  spirit,  and  clear  views.  I  expected  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  my 
fears  have  happily  been  disappointed.  They  have 
profited  by  experience,  and,  though  every  thing 
is  now  upon  the  balance,  and  one  can  not  open 
the  newspaper  without  great  anxiety  and  many 
doubts,  still  it  does  appear  that  the  chances  are 
in  our  iavor.  One  defeat  will  not  destroy  the 
emperor,  if  he  is  only  true  to  himself,  but  one 
defeat  would  destroy  Bonaparte.  His  authori- 
ty, out  of  France,  is  maimained  wholly  by  force; 
in  France,  by  the  opinion  of  his  good  fortune  and 
the  splendor  of  his  successes.  One  thorough  de- 
feat will  dissolve  the  spell.  His  colossal  power 
then  falls  to  pieces,  like  the  image  in  Nebuchad- 
neczar's  dream.  I  am  afraid  our  expedition  will 
be  too  late  to  turn  the  scale.  If  it  were  now  in 
Germany  it  might  do  wonders ;  but  we  are  al- 
ways slow  in  our  measures,  and  game  so  timor- 
ously that  we  are  sure  to  lose.  Why  not  twice 
forty  thousand  men  ?  It  has  been  proved  that 
we  can  always  beat  the  French  with  equal  num- 
bers, or  at  any  time  when  we  are  not  previous- 
ly outnumbered.  Why  then  send  a  force  that 
can  so  easily  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  ene- 
my ?  For  allied  armies  ban  not  act  together, 
and  whatever  battle  we  have  to  fight  must  be 
fought  alone.  Marlborough  was  the  only  gen- 
eral who  could  wield  a  confederacy. 

*'  I  have  made  offer  of  my  services  to  Gifford 
to  undertake  Frere^s  justification  against  the 
friends  of  Sir  John  Moore,  if  it  be  thought  ad- 
visable. I  have  offered  also  to  provide  for  the 
iborth  number  a  paper  upon  Methodism,  which 
would  be  in  all  things  unlike  Sidney  Smith's,  ex- 
cept in  having  as  much  dread  of  its  progress.  I 
«honld  examine  the  causes  of  its  progress,  the 
principles  in  human  nature  to  which  it  appeab 
and  by  which  it  succeeds ;  its  good  and  its  evil ; 
the  means  of  preventing  the  one,  and  of  obtain- 
ing the  other  at  less  risk ;  and  instead  of  offend- 
big  the  whole  religious  public,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, by  indiscriminate  ridicule,  I  should  en- 
deavor to  show  of  what  different  parties  that 
public  is  composed ;  how  some  of  them  may  be 
coociliated  and  made  u.seful,  and  others  suppress- 
ed— for  there  are  limits  which  common  sense 
must  appoint  to  toleration. 

"  I  have  finished  an  English  Eclogue,  which 
is  mt  Ballantyne's  service,  either  for  his  Annual 


Register  or  his  Minstrelsy,  and  which  shall  be 
transcribed  and  sent  him  forthwith.  I  have  nev- 
er yet  thanked  you  for  Lord  Somers,  a  very  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  my  library — a  very  valna<^ 
ble  collection,  and  made  far  more  so  by  your  ar- 
rangement and  additions.  I  am  sorry  my  life  of 
D.  Luisa  de  Carvajal  is  printed,  or  I  would  havQ 
offered  it  you,  as  worthy  of  being  inserted  among 
the  Tracts  of  James  I.'s  time. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

2b  C.  W.  W,  Wynn,  Etq.,  M.P. 

•*KeBwlck,July8, 1809. 
My  dear  Wyhn, 

"  You  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that 
Canning  has  expressed  a  wish  to  serve  me,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  Walter  Scott  has  been  ask- 
ed to  communicate  this  to  me,  and  find  out  in 
what  manner  it  can  be  done  conformably  to  my 
own  inclinations.  There  was  a  situation  of  o£300 
a  year  in  his  own  department  which  he  would 
have  offered,  but  that  was  rightly  judged  by 
himself,  Scott,  and  Ellis  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
expense  of  time  and  attendance  which  it  required^ 
So  Scott  wrote  to  mention  to  me  professorships 
at  the  Universities,  diplomatic  situations,  or  any 
other  thing  which  could  be  pointed  out. 

"  Professorships  in  England  are  fenced  about 
with  subscription,  and  therefore  unattainable  by 
me.  In  Scotland  I  would  accept  one,  if  nothing 
more  suitable  could  be  founds  The  secretary- 
ship in  Portugal  is  now  no  longer  desirable. 
My  uncle  has  left  that  country,  and  the  salary 
would  not  support  me  there.  I  am  too  okl  to 
begin  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  that  line,  and 
nothing  but  the  desire  of  becoming  independent 
ever  made  roe  desirous  of  a  situation  for  which 
I  know  myself  in  many  points  to  be  exceeding- 
ly unfit.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  found  ray 
way  in  the  world,  and  am  in  that  state  of  life  to  ' 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,  and  for 
which  it  has  pleased  him  to  qualify  me.  At  the 
same  time,  my  means  are  certainly  so  straitened 
that  I  should  very  gladly  obtain  an  addition  to 
them,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  changing 
the  main  stream  of  my  pursuits. 

^'  Now  Sharp  has  told  me  that  the  steward- 
ship to  Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  Derwentwater 
estates  is  expected  soon  to  be  vacated  by  the 
death  of  a  Mr.  Walton,  and  has  advised  me  to 
apply  for  it.  I  have  therefore  vrritten  to  Scott 
to  tell  him  this ;  and  I  now  write  to  yon,  well 
knowing  that  if  you  can  be  of  use  to  mo  in  thi< 
application,  you  will.  What  the  value  of  this 
appointment  is  I  do  not  know — Sharp  fancies 
from  ^600  to  «£800  a  year.  If  this  be  thought 
^  too  good  a  thing  for  me,'  as  I  dare  say  it  will, 
the  Cumberland  estates  might  be  divided  from 
the  Northumberland  ones.  Certes  I  should  rath- 
er have  the  whole  than  half^  but  better  half  a 
loaf  than  no  bread.  And  now  I  have  done  all 
that  is  in  my  power  to  do,  having  thus  found  out 
a  specific  thing,  asked  for  it,  and  written  to  you 
for  your  assistance,  if  you  can  give  me  any. 
Having  done  this,  I  dismiss  the  subject  altogcih- 
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«r  from  my  thoughts.  In  this  respect  I  have 
Jbeen  traly  a  philosopher}  that  no  hopes  or  fears, 
with  respect  to  worldly  fortune,  have  ever  given 
me  an  hour's  anxiety.     God  bless  you  I 

"R.  S." 

My  father.was  the  more  desirous  of  obtaining 
this  o$ce,  because  the  property  included  a  large 
portion  of  country  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of 
Keswick ;  and  "  it  would  give  him  the  care  of 
the  woods,  and  the  poweir  of  planting  and  beauti- 
fying." He  accordingly  did  not  cease  his  efforts 
with  the  foregoing  letter,  but  through  several 
other  friends  secured  still  further  interest,  and 
all  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  train  for  ultimate 
success,  when  a  further  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  required  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  the  ipatter.  Indeed,  a  more  practical 
man  would  at  once  have  perceived  that  literary 
tastes  and  pursuits  were  hardly  compatible  with 
the  management  of  a  large  and  widely-scattered 
property.  The  following  pleasant  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  office  from  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bedford,  seems  almost  ludicrous,  from  ihB  Pro- 
tean qualities  required. 

"  The  present  possessor,  with  all  his  knowl- 
edge, assiduity,  and  rapidity  in  the  mode  of 
transacting  business,  has  always  been  employed 
for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  oat  of  twenty- 
fpur,  together  with  his  first  clerk.  The  salary 
is  about  c€700  a  year.  The  place  of  residence 
varies  over  a  tract  of  country  of  about  eighty 
miles.  The  steward  must  be  a  perfect  agricul- 
turist, surveyor,  mineralogist,  and  the  best  law* 
yer  that,  competently  with  these  other  charac- 
ters, can  be  found;  and  lest  his  various  duties 
should  leave  him  any  tinae  for  frivolous  pursuits, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  up  to  him  the  seeds 
of  controversy  and  quarrel,  by  associating  with 
him  some  other  person,  who,  under  the  pretense 
of  sharing  his  labors,  shall  differ  with  hun  in  all 
his  opinions,  without,  perhaps,  relieving  him  in 
any  degree  from  the  responsibility  attached  to 
the  management  of  a  revenue  of  d£40,00Q  per 
annum.  Would  you,  if  you  might  have  it  on  de- 
mand, accept  a  place  with  all  these  circumstan- 
ces attached  to  it  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  hollow  tree  all  the  summer,  and 
die  when  the  cold  weather  should  set  in,  than 
undertake  such  an  employment.'' 

This,  as  might  be  expected,  was  a  complete 
damper  to  my  father's  wishes,  and,  with  one  ex- 


like  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Burke,  if  the  reputation 
of  the  writer  be  such  that  not  to  admire  him  is 
a  confession  of  ignorance  *,  but,  even  in  Burke's 
case,  the  public  admiration  was  merely  affected : 
his  finer  beauties  were  not  remarked,  and  it  was 
only  his  party  politics  that  were  generally  un- 
derstood, while  the  philosophy  which  he  brought 
to  their  aid  was  heathen  Greek  t»the  multitude 
of  his  readers.  I  impute  Wordsworth's  want  of 
perspicuity  to  two  causes — ^his  admiration  of  Mil- 
ton's prose,  and  his  habit  of  dictating  instead  of 
writing ;  if  he  were  his  own  scribe,  his  eye  would 
tell  him  where  to  stop ;  but  in  dictating  his  own 
thoughts  are  to  himiself  familiarly  intelligible, 
and  he  goes  on,  unconscious  either  of  the  length 
of  the  sentence,  or  the  difficulty  a  common  read- 
er must  necessarily  find  in  following  its  meaning 
to  the  end,  and  unraveling  all  its  involutionli. 

*^  A  villainous  cold,  which  makes  me  sleep  as 
late  as  I  possibly  can  in  the  morning,  beoanae 
the  moment  I  wake  it  wakes  with  me,  has  pre- 
vented me  finishing  Kehama :  it  would  else,  ere 
this,  have  been  completed.  I  think  of  publish- 
ing it  on  my  own  account,  in  a  pocket  voloma 
of  about  350  pages ;  but  this  is  not  yet  determ- 
ined. One  of  the  pleasures  which  I  had  prom- 
ised myself  in  seeing  you  was  that  of  showing 
you  this  wildest  of  all  wild  poems,  believing  that 
you  will  be  one  of  the  few  persons  who  will 
relish  it.  The  rhymes  are  as  irregular  as  jroor 
own,  but  in  a  difiTerent  key,  and  I  expect  to  be 
abused  for  having  g^ven  the  language  the  free- 
dom and  strength  of  blank  verse,  though  I  pride 
myself  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  is  oonft- 
bined  with  rhyme. 

"The  Eclogue*  which  I  have  sent  Ballan- 
tyne  has  suffered  a  little  by  having  all  its  local 
sdlusions  cut  out.  This  was  done  lest  what  was 
intended  as  a  general  character  should  have  been 
interpreted  into  individual  satire.  The  thing 
was  suggested  by  my  accidentally  crossing  such 
a  funeral  some  years  ago  at  Bristol ;  and  had  I 
been  disposed  to  personal  satire,  the  hero  of  the 
procession  would  have  afforded  ample  scope  for 
it.  As  soon  as  he  knew  his  case  was  desperate, 
he  called  together  all  the  persons  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  in  his  mercantile  concerns :  '  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  'I  am  going  to  die,  and  my 
death  will  be  an  inconvenience  to  you,  because 
it  will  be  some  time  before  you  can  get  your  ac- 
counts settled  with  my  executors ;  now,  if  yon 
will  allow  me  a  handsome  discount,  I'll  settle 
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ship  would  have  heen  promised  to  me  had  I 
been  fit  for  it.  All,  therefore,  that  I  have  to  re- 
gret is  having  reHed  so  implicitly  upon  Sharp^s 
information  as  to  apply  for  the  post  before  I  had 
thoroughly  ascertained  my  own  competency  for 
it.  This  was  only  one  blunder.  Another  was 
in  supposing  th,ere  was  no  English  Historiogra- 
pher :  old  Dutens  has  had  the  office,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  c£400,  for  many  years — ^upon  what  plea, 
they  who  gave  it  him  can  best  tell.  My  aim 
must  now  be  to  succeed  him,  whenever  he  pleas- 
es to  move  oflf,  obtaining,  if  possible,  an  increase 
of  salary,  so  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  what  it 
originally  was;  and  toward  this  I  hope  some 
-way  is  gained  by  what  has  already  been  done. 
I  go  to  Lowther  this  day  week,  and  according 
as  I  feel  my  footing,  will  contrive  to  have  my 
views  and  wishes  exph&ined. 

"  There  came  last  night  a  letter  from  Ellis, 
communicating  the  residt  of  his  conversation 
with  Canning :  I  have  thanked  him  for  his  friend- 
ly interference,  and  told  him  how  things  stand. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  for  Ballantyne  ;*  and  going 
to  work  with  clear  views  of  the  subject,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese character,  I  shall  come  to  it  with  great  ad- 
vantages. That  lamentable  ground  over  which 
poor  Sir  J.  Moore  retreated  (as  one  of  his  own 
officers  expresses  it)  *  faster  than  flesh  and  blood 
cotild  follow  him,^  I  paced  on  foot,  loitering  along 
that  my  foot-pace  might  not  outstrip  a  lazy  coach 
and  six,  and  my  recollection  of  passes  where  five 
hundred  Englishmen  could  have  stopped  an 
tfrmy  is  as  vivid  as  if  I  had  just  seen  them.  Bo- 
naparte owes  more  ta  the  blunders  of  his  ene- 
mies than  to  his  own  abilities ;  and  he  has  no 
surer  allies  than  those  writers  who  prepare  our 
very  generals  to  fear  him,  by  constantly  repre- 
senting him  as  not  to  be  conquered.  Ob,  for 
Peterborough !  Oh,  for  a  *  single  hour  of  Pun- 
dee  V  Sir  John  Moore  was  as  brave  a  man  as 
ever  died  in  battle,  but  he  had  that  fear  upon 
him — his  imagination  was  bowed  and  intimi- 
dated, though  his  heart  was  not.  And  now,  be- 
cause the  Galicians  did  not  turn  out  and  expose 
themselves  to  certain  destruction  by  attempting 
to  protect  an  army  whom  he  would  not  sufier  to 
protect  themselves,  a  party  in  this  country  are 
laboring  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  abandon  the 
Spaniards !  Assuredly,  if  I  am  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  campaign,  not  a  syllable  sl^all  be  set 
down  in  malice,  but  by  Heaven  I  will  nothing 
extenuate;  the  retreat  shall  be  painted  in  its 
true  colors  of  shame  and  horror,  accurately  to 
the  very  life,  or,  rather,  the  very  death,  for  death 
it  was,  not  only  to  the  wretched  women  and 
children,  who  never  should  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  Spain,  but  to  man  and  beast — both 
marched  till  flesh  and  blood  failed  them,  and  the 
mdn  broken-hearted  to  think  that  their  lives  were 
thus  ignominiously  wasted. 

"  If  I  thought  you  repeated  the  retainer's  wish 
in  sober  earnest,  I  could  not  in  conscience  wish 
your  old  Man  of  the  Sea  were  ofl'your  shoulders ; 


*  See  the  beginning  of  the  next  ehtpter. 


but  I  believe,  whenever  he  is  laid  down,  doing 
what  you  please  will  be  doing  much,  and  that  we 
shall  have  more  Marmions  and  Williams  of  Delo- 
raines.  Lord  Byron's  waggery  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  can  not  help  wishing  you  may  some  day 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  the  retort  aS 
neatly  as  you  have  given  it  to  Cumberland. 

"  I  have  fixed  myself  here  by  a  lease  of  one- 
and-twenty  years,  which,  after  many  weary  pro- 
crastinations, was  executed  a  few  days  ago. 

"  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  something  con- 
cerning Morte  d' Arthur.  It  is  now  more  than 
a  year  that  I  have  been  playing  the  dog  in  the 
manger  toward  you ;  but  the  fault  is  not  in  me. 
Longman  has  been  to  blame  in  adjourning  the 
printmg  the  work  «f^  die.  I  will  in  my  next 
letter  state  to  Him  that  he  is  making  me  use  you 
ill,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  further  delay,  I 
shall  feel  myself  bound  to  throw  up  the  business. 

"  Yours  very  truly,       Robert  Southey." 

To  Lieut.  Sotahey,  H.M.8,  Dreadnought. 
"  Sept  19, 1809. 
"  My  dear  Tom, 

"  Poor  Jackson  is  gone  at  last,  after  a  cruel 
illness.  I  followed  him  to  the  grave  to-day.  A 
good  man,  to  whom  the  town  of  Keswick  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  greatly  beholden. 
He  has  left  Hartley  dG50,  to  be  paid  when  he 
comes  of  age.  Had  he  thought  of  bequeathing 
him  his  books,  it  would  have  been  a  more  suita- 
ble remembrance.  Never  had  man  a  more  faith- 
ful, anxi6us,  and  indefatigable  nurse  than  be 
has  had  in  Mrs.  Wilson — always  ready,  always 
watchful,  always  willbg,  never  uttering  a  com- 
plaint, never  sparing  herself;  with  the  most  dis- 
interested afTection;  acting  so  entirely  from  the 
feelings  of  a  good  heart,  that  I  do  not  believe 
even  the  thought  of  duty  ever  entered  it.  The 
night  after  his  death  we  made  her  take  a  little 
spirit  and  virater :  it  was  not  a  tea-cupful,  but 
upon  her  it  acted  as  medicine ;  and  she  told  me 
the  next  day  that,  for  the  first  time  during  two 
years,  she  had  slept  through  the  night.  He 
never  turned  in  his  bed  during  that  whole  time 
that  she  did  not  hear,  nor  did  he  make  the  slight- 
est unusual  sound  or  motion  that  she  was  not  up 
to  know  what  could  be  done  for  him.  As  you 
will  readily  suppose,  I  have  long  since  told  her 
never  to  think  of  quitting  the  place,  but  to  re- 
main here  as  long  as  she  lives  with  people  to 
whom  she  is  attached  (she  dotes  upon  Edith  and 
Herbert),  and  who  can  understand  her  worth. 

"  Busy  as  it  is  usually  my  fortune  to  be,  I  was 
never  so  busy  as  now.  Three  mornings  more 
will  finish  my  transcribing  task  for  the  first  vol* 
ume  of  my  History  of  Brazil,  including  a  long 
chapter,  which,  I  fear,  can  hardly  be  got  into 
the  volume,  though  I  much  wish  to  insert  it. 
Then  come  the  notes — supplementary — ^which 
might,  with  great  pleasure  to  myself  and  profit 
to  my  reader,  be  extended  to  another  volume  as 
large ;  but  I  shall  not  allow  them  much  more 
than  ftfly  pages.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  more 
amusing  than  was  to  be  expected.  About  i 
fortnight's  morning  work  will  complete  my  work 
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for  it :  448  pages  are*  printed ;  the  whole  "will 
not  be  less  than  660. 

"  Last  night  we  had  a  prodigious  flood,  higher 
in  some  places  than  can  be  remembered ;  I  say 
in  some  places,  because  the  lake  was  previously 
low,  and  the  force  of  the  waters  was  spent  be- 
fore they  found  their  way  to  it.  Do  you  know 
the  little  bridge  over  what  is  usually  a  dry  ditch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Church  Lane?  The 
water  was  over  it,  and  three  feet  deep  in  the 
lane.  Half  Slack's  Bridge  is  gone,  a  chaise- 
driver  and  horses  lost  between  this  place  and 
Wigton,  and  the  com  washed  away  to  a  heavy 
amount.     It  was  a  tremendous  night. 

'^  I  must  not  wish  you  to  be  paid  off  unless 
you  could  be  sure  of  a  better  appointment  than 
you  have  at  present,  or  of  not  being  appointed 
at  all.  As  for  peace,  I  see  no  hope  of  it — no 
fear  of  it  would  be  the  better  phrase.  The 
Junta  have  mismanaged,  and  so  have  we;  I 
know  not  whose  mismanagement  has  been  the 
worst.  The  army  which  has  been  wasted  at 
Flushing  would  have  recovered  Spain ;  the  Span- 
iards will  now  be  left  to  do  it  their  own  way,  by 
jdetail.  What  these  changes  at  home  will  pro- 
duce, one  can  not  guess  till  it  is  known  who  is 
going  out  and  who  coming  in.  If  Marquis 
Wellesley  comes  in,  we  may  expect  something. 
If  Canning  goes  out,  the  candle  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  dark. lantern.     God  bless  you  I 

"R.  S." 

To  WalUr  Scott,  Esq. 

•♦Keamck,  Oct.  9,1809. 
"  My  dear  Scott, 
**  Before  I  had  leisure  to  thank  you  for  your 
own  letter  and  for  Ellis's,  and  for  all  that  there 
is  therein,  a  new  game  of  puss-catch-comer  has 
been  commenced  at  Westminster,  and  Canning 
has  done  the  most  foolish  thing  he  ever  did  in 
his  life.  He  should  have  remembered  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  an  Irishman,  and  that,  as  the 
Union  abolished  the  Irish  ParUament,  so  ought 
th«  ill  customs  of  that  Parliament— dueling  being 
one— to  have  been  abolished  with  it ;  that,  hold- 
ing his  rank  and  station  in  the  country,  it  was  as 
much  a  breach  of  decency  in  him  to  accept  a 
challenge  as  it  would  have  been  in  an  archbishop ; 
and  that  he  might  have  done  more  by  his  ex- 
ample toward  checking  a  mischievous  and  ab- 
surd practice  than  has  ever  been  done  yet.  He 
got  much  credit  by  replying  to  the  Russian  raan- 
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been  tried,  and  all  the  other  performers  upon  the 
Westminster  stage  have.  But  I  confess  there 
is  but  little  hope  in  my  wishes.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  very  constitution  of  our  cabinet  nec- 
essarily produces  indecision,  half  measures,  and 
imbecility :  it  seems  to  me  that  a  government  so 
constituted  is  just  like  an  army,  all  whose  oper- 
ations are  guided  by  a  council  of  war  instead  of 
a  general.     I  am  for  ministerial  dictatorships. 

"  Your  views  about  the  Morte  d' Arthur  are 
wiser  ones  than  mine.  I  do  most  formally  and 
willingly  resign  it  into  your  hands.  My  intent 
was  that  the  book  should  be  read ;  but  people 
are  not  disposed  to  read  such  things  generally,  or 
the  Cid  would  not  hang  upon  hand.  Now  a 
very  limited  edition  is  sure  to  find  purchasers, 
and  nothing  need  be  sacrificed  to  insure  success. 
I  was  not,  by-the-by,  aware  that  the  book  had 
been  reformed  by  the  godly  critics  whose  worthy 
descendants  have  lately  set  forth  a  Family  Shaks- 
peare,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  due  time 
present  us  with  an  Edition  Expurgate  of  the 
Bible,  upon  the  plan  by  Matthew  Lewis.  I 
have  a  bill  of  indictment  against  those  Eclectics 
and  Vice-Society  men,  whenever  Murray  will 
send  me  the  needful  documents,  for  be  it  known 
unto  you  that  in  one  of  the  Eclectic  Reviews 
there  is  a  grand  ipassage  describing  the  8oul  of 
Shakspeare  in  hell.  If  I  do  not  put  some  of 
those  Pharisees  into  purgatory  for  this,  for  the 
edification  of  our  Quarterly  readers,  then  may 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning. 

^'I  have  not  seen  the  last  Review,  which 
makes  me  suppose  that  Murray  is  still  on  his 
journey.  These  Quarterly  Reviews  lose  much 
by  giving  up  all  those  minor  publications,  which, 
served  to  play  shuttlecock  with,  and  were  put 
to  death  with  a  pun,  or  served  up  in  the  sauce 
of  their  own  humorous  absurdity.  Hence  too, 
they  are  less  valuable  as  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  literature.  The  old  Annual's  was  the 
best  plan,  if  it  had  not  been  starved  by  scanty 
pay,  and,  moreover,  choked  with  divinity. 

"My  next  missionary  article,  when  I  have 
time  to  write  it,  will  be  singularly  curious :  it 
will  relate  to  South  Africa;  and  I  shall  obtain 
from  my  uncle  a  manuscript  of  D'AnviUe's  con- 
ceming  the  Portuguese  possessions  there,  and 
his  plan  for  establishing  a  eommunioation  by 
land  between  them. 

"I  want  to  hoar  that  you  have  planned  an- 
other poem,  and  commenced  it.     For  myself,  I 
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body  of  Christians,  the  Quakers  excepted.  * 
♦  *  *  Their  English  history  is  with- 
out a  blot.  Their  Amerioan  has,  unhappily, 
some  bloody  ones,  which  you  will  see  noticed  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly,  if  my  reviowal 
pf  Holmes^s  American  Annals  should  appear 
there  in  an  unmutilated  state.  Dr.  Collyer's  is 
eertainly  an  able  book ;  yet  he  is  better  calcula- 
ted to  produce  efiiect  from  the  pulpit  than  in  the 
study.  Those  parts  of  his  lectures  which  are 
most  ornamental,  aqd,  doubtless,  the  most  popu- 
lar in  delivery,  are  usually  extraneous  to  the 
main  subject  in  hand.  All  his  congregations 
would  fairly  say,  *What  a  fine  discourse!'  to 
every  sermon ;  but,  when  the  whole  are  read 
collectively,  they  do  not  exhibit  that  clear  and 
connected  view  of  prophecy  which  is  what  \iq 
should  have  aimed  at.  There  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
any  subject  which  requires  so  much  erudition, 
and  so  constant  an  exertion  of  sound  judgment. 
The  doctor's  learning  is  not  extensive ;  he  quotes 
from  books  of  little  authority,  and  never  refers 
to  those  which  are  of  most  importance.  Indeed, 
he  does  not  appear  to  know  what  the  Germans 
have  done  in  Biblical  criticism. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Remains  if  the  name  under  the 
portrait  were  made  a  fac-simile  of  Henry's  hand- 
VTitin^.  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  fell  in  with 
Dr.  Milner,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  talked  to 
me  about  Henry  j  how  little  he  had  known  of 
him,  and  how  much  he  regretted  that  he  should 
oot  have  known  htm  more.  I  told  him  what 
you  were  doing  with  James,  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  might  find  friends  at  Cambridge,  for  his 
brother's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  which  he 
thought  would  certamly  be  the  case. 

"We  thank  you  for  Miss  Smith's  book — a 
very,  very  interesting  one.  There  are  better 
translations  of  some  of  Klopstook's  odea  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  where,  also,  is  to  be  found  a 
full  account  of  the  Messiah,  with  extracts  trans- 
lated by  my  very  able  and  excellent  friend,  Will- 
iam Taylor,  of  Norwich.  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth visited  Klopstock  in  the  year  1797 ;  he 
wore  a  great  wig.  Klopstock  in  a  wig,  they 
6aid,  was  something  like  Mr.  Milton.  His  Life 
will  always  retain  its  interest ;  his  fame  as  a 
poet  will  not  be  lasting.  #  ♦  #  # 
In  Germany,  his  day  of  reputation  is  already 
passing  away.  There  is  no  other  country  where 
the  principle  of  criticism  is  so  well  understood. 
But  one  loves  Klopstock  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  really  the  poet  that  his  admirers  believe 
him  to  be ;  and  his  wife  was  as  much  an  angel 
as  she  could  be  while  on  earth.    *         #         * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

Mr.  Coleridge,  who  was  at  this  time  residing 
at  Grasmcrc,  had  lately  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Friend,  which  came  out  in  weekly 
numbers ;  and,  becoming  apprehensive  that  it  was 
not  altogether  well  calculated  to  find  favor  with 
the  class  of  readers  likely  to  take  in  a  periodical 


work,  he  now  wrote  to  my  lather,  requesting 
him  to  address  such  a  letter  to  him  in  his  Friendly 
character  as  might  afibrd  him  a  good  plea  for 
justifying  the  form  and  style  of  the  paper  in 
question. 

Both  the  request  and  the  reply  to  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  especially  as  the  Friend, 
however  unattractive  to  the  popular  mind  as  a 
periodical,  has,  like  the  Spectator  and  the  Ram- 
bler, taken  a  permanent  place  among  the  works 
of  its  author  and  the  literature  of  the  nation. 

5.  T.  Coleridge  to  R.  Southey. 

"October  20, 1809. 
"  My  dear  Souths  t, 

"#*#♦♦♦# 

What  really  makes  me  despond  is  the  daily  con- 
firmation I  receive  of  my  original  apprehension, 
that  the  plan  and  execution  of  The  Friend  is  so 
utterly  unsuitable  to  the  public  taste  as  to  pre- 
clude ail  rational  hopes  of  its  success.  Much, 
certainly,  might  have  been  done  to  have  made 
the  former  numbers  less  so,  by  the  interposition 
of  others  written  more  expressly  for  general  in- 
terest ;  and,  if  I  could  attribute  it  wholly  to  any 
removable  error  of  my  own,  I  should  bo  less  de- 
jected. I  will  do  my  best,  will  frequently  inter- 
pose tales  and  whole  number$  of  amusement,  will 
make  the  periods  lighter  and  shorter  j  and  the 
work  itself,  proceeding  according  to  its  plan,  will 
become  more  interesting  when  the  foundations 
have  been  laid.  Massiveness  is  the  merit  of  a 
foundation ;  the  gilding,  ornaments,  stucco-work, 
conveniences,  sunshine,  and  sunny  prospects  will 
come  with  the  superstructure.  Yet  still  I  feel 
the  deepest  conviction  ^at  no  eflbrts  of  mine, 
compatible  with  the  hope  of  effecting  any  good 
purpose,  or  with  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  perma- 
nent reputation,  vnll  remove  the  complaint.  No 
real  information  can  be  conveyed,  no  important 
errors  radically  extracted,  without  demanding 
an  efibrt  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader : 
but  the  obstinate  and  now  contemptuous  aversion 
to  all  energy  of  thinking  is  the  mother  evil,  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  in  politics,  morals,  and  lit- 
erature, which  it  is  my  object  to  wage  war 
against ;  so  that  I.  am  like  a  physician  who,  for 
a  patient  paralytic  in  both  arms,  prescribes,  a.s 
the  only  possible  cure,  the  use  of  the  dumb-bells. 
Whatever  I  publish,  and  in  w^hatevor  form,  this 
obstacle  will  be  felt.  The  Rambler,  which,  al- 
together, has  sold  a  hundred  copies  for  one  of 
the  Connoisseur,  yet,  during  its  periodical  ap- 
pearance, did  not  sell  one  for  fifty,  and  wa.n 
dropped  by  reader  after  reader  for  its  dreary 
gravity  and  ma^^sivcness  of  manner.  Now  what 
I  wish  you  to  do  for  me — i^  amid  your  many 
labors,  you  can  find  or  make  a  leisure  hour — ^is, 
to  look  over  the  eight  numbers,  and  to  write  a 
letter  to  The  Friend  in  a  lively  style,  chiefly 
urging,  in  a  humorous  manner,  my  Don  Quixot- 
ism in  expecting  that  the  public  w^ill  ever  pre- 
tend to  understand-  my  lucubrations,  or  feel  any 
interest  in  subjects  of  such  sad  and  unkempt  an- 
tiquity, and  contrasting  my  style  with  the  ce- 
mentless  periods  of  the  modem  Anglo-Gallicaa 
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style,  whicb  not  only  are  understood  beforehand, 
bat,  being  free  from  all  connections  of  logic,  all 
the  hooks  and  eyes  of  intellectual  memory,  never 
oppress  the  mind  by  any  after  recollections,  but, 
like  civil  visitors,  stay  a  few  moments,  and  leave 
the  room  quite  free  and  open  for  the  next  comers. 
Something  of  this  kind,  I  mean,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  answer  it  so  as,  in  the  answer,  to  state 
my  own  convictions  at  full  on  the  nature  of  ob- 
scurity, &c.         ♦         ♦         ♦         # 

"  God  bless  you  I  S.  T.  Coleridge." 


To  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Etq, 


'to  the  friend. 


"Sir, 


[Without  date.] 


"  I  know  not  whether  your  subscribers  have 
expected  too  much  from  you,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  expect  too  much  from  your  sub- 
scribers ;  and  that,  however  accurately  you  may 
understand  the  diseases  of  the  age,  you  have  cer- 
tainly mistaken  its  temper.  In  the  first  place, 
sir,  your  essays  are  too  long.  *  Brevity,'  says 
a  cotemporary  journalist,  ^  is  the  humor  of  the 
times  j  a  tragedy  must  not  exceed  fifteen  hund- 
red lines,  a  fashionable  preacher  must  not  tres- 
pass above  fifteen  minutes  upon  his  congrega- 
tion. We  have  short  waistcoats  and  short  cam- 
paigns ;  every  thing  must  be  short — except  law- 
suits, speeches  in  Parliament,  and  tax-tables.' 
It  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  prospectus  of  a  col- 
lection of  extracts,  called  the  Beauties  of  Senti- 
ment, that  the  extracts  shall  always  be  complete 
sense,  and  not  very  long.  Secondly,  sir,  though 
your  essays  appear  in  so  tempting  a  shape  to  a 
lounger,  the  very  fiends  themselves  were  not 
more  deceived  by  the  lignum  vita  apples,  when 

'< '  They,  fondly  linking  to  allny 
Their  ap|>etite  with  guBt,  InsteiBtd  of  fniit 
Chow'd  bitter  aahes,^ 

than  the  reader  is  who  takes  up  one  of  your  pa- 
pers from  breakfast  table,  parlor  window,  sofa, 
or  ottoman,  thinking  to  amuse  himself  with  a 
few  minutes'  light  reading.  We  are  informed, 
upon  the  authority  of  no  less  a  man  than  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  how  '  it  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  just  complaint  among  the  lovers  of  En- 
glish literature,  that  our  language  has  been  de- 
ficient in  lounging  or  parlorrwindow  books ;'  and 
to  remove  the  opprobrium  from  the  language. 
Sir  Richard  advertises  a  list,  mostly  ending  in 
-ana,  under  the  general  title  of  ^  Lounging  Books 
•or  Light  Reading.'  I  am  afiraid,  Mr.  Friend, 
that  your  predecessors  would  nearer  have  ob- 
^tained  their  popularity  unless  their  essays  had 
heon  of  the  description,  'Ofmiov  6ftoi(^  ^Ikov— 
and  this  is  a  light  age. 

"  You  have  yourself  observed  that  few  con- 
Terts  were  made  by  Burke ;  but  the  cause  which 
you  have  assigned  does  not  sufficiently  explain 
why  a  man  of  such  powerful  talents  and  so  au- 
thoritative a  reputation  should  have  produced  so 
kittle  an  eflect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Was  it  not  because  he  neither  was  nor  could  be 
l^enerally  understood  ?     Because,  instead  of  en- 


deavoring to  make  difficult  things  easy  of  com- 
prehension, he  made  things  which  were  easy  in 
themselves,  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  presented  them,  evolving- 
their  causes  and  involving  their  consequences, 
till  the  reader,  whose  mind  was  not  habituated  to 
metaphysical  discussions,  neither  knew  in  what 
his  arguments  began  nor  in  what  they  ended  ? 
You  have  told  me  that  the  straightest  line  most 
be  the  shortest ;  but  do  not  you  yourself  some- 
times nose  out  your  way,  hound-hke,  in  pursuit 
of  truth,  turning  and  winding,  and  doubling  and 
running,  when  the  same  object  might  be  reached 
in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  by  darting  straight- 
forward like  a  greyhound  to  the  mark  ?  Burke 
failed  of  effect  upon  the  people  ibr  this  reason — 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  mathematics  without 
the  precision  in  his  writings.  You  looked  through 
the  process  without  arriving  at  the  proof.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  read  him  because  of  his  rank  as  a 
political  partisan ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  read.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  admired  more  than  he  was  listened  to;  not 
a  sentence  came  from  him  which  was  not  pfeg- 
nant  iKath  seeds  of  thought,  if  it  had  fallen  upoD- 
good  ground ;  yet  his  speeches  convinced  nobody, 
while  the  mellifluous  orations  of  Mr.  Pitt  per- 
suaded his  majorities  of  whatever  he  wished  to 
persuade  them  ;  because  they  were  easily  under- 
stood, what  mattered  it  to  him  that  they  were  as 
easily  forgotten? 

'^  The  reader,  sir,  must  think  before  he  can 
understand  you ;  is  it  not  a  little  unreasonable  to 
require  from  him  an  effort  which  you  have  your- 
self described  as  so  very  painful  a  one  ?  and  is 
not  this  effort  not  merely  difficult,  but  in  many 
cases  impossible?  All  brains,  sir,  were  not 
made  for  thinking :  modem  philosophy  has  taught 
us  that  they  are  galvanic  machines,  and  thinking 
is  only  an  accident  belonging  to  them.  Intellect 
is  not  essential  to  the  functions  of  life ;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  society  it  is  very  conunonly 
dispensed  with ;  and  we  have  lived,  Mt.  Friend, 
to  witness  experiments  for  carrying  on  govern- 
ment without  it.  This  is  surely  a  proof  that  it 
is  a  rare  commodity ;  and  yet  you  expect  it  in 
all  your  subscribers ! 

'^Give  us  your  moral  medicines  in  a  more 
'  elegant  preparation-'  The  Reverend  J.  Gen- 
tle administers  his  physic  in  the  form  of  tea ; 
Dr.  Solomon  prefers  the  medium  of  a  cordial; 
Mr.  Ching  exhibits  his  in  gingerbread  nuts ;  Dr. 
Barton  in  vrine ;  but  you,  Mr.  Friend,  come  with 
a  tonic  bolus,  bitter  in  the  mouth,  difficult  to 
swallow,  and  hard  of  digestion. 

"My  dear  Coleridge, 
"  All  this,  were  it  not  for  the  sur  and  the  Mr. 
Friend,  is  like  a  real  letter  from  me  to  you :  I 
fell  into  the  strain  without  intending  it,  and  wonbl 
not  send  it  were  it  not  to  show  you  that  I  have 
attempted  to  do  something.  From  jest  I  got 
into  earnest,  and,  trying  to  pass  from  earnest  to 
jest,  failed.  It  was  against  the  grain,  and  would 
not  do.  I  had  re-read  the  eight  last  numbers, 
and  the  truth  is,  they  left  me  no  heart  for  jesting 
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or  for  irony.  In  time  they  will  do  their  work ; 
it  b  the  form  of  pnblication  only  that  is  unhicky, 
and  that  can  not  now  be  remedied.  But  this 
evil  is  merely  temporary.  Give  two  or  three 
amusing  nombers,  and  you  will  hear  of  admira- 
tion from  every  side.  Insert  a  few  more  poems 
— «ny  that  yon  have,  except  Christabel,  for  that 
18  of  too  much  value.  There  is  scarcely  any 
tiling  you  could  do  which  would  excite  so  much 
notioe  as  if  you  were  now  to  write  the  character 
of  Bonaparte,  announced  in  former  times  for  *  to- 
morrow,'  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow;  and 
I  think  it  would  do  good  by  counteracting  that 
base  spirit  of  condescension  toward  him,  which  I 
am  afraid  is  gaining  ground ;  and  by  showing 
the  people  what  grounds  they  have  for  hope. 
"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Mr.  Ebenezer  EUiott. 

-Keswick,  Nov.  92, 1009. 
-"  My  DiAa  Sir, 

"I  have  had  your  poem  little  more  than  a 
week :  yesterday  I  carefully  perused  it  (not  hav- 
ing had  leisure  before),  and  shbuld  this  evening 
have  written  to  yon,  even  if  your  letter  had  not 
arrived. 

*'  There  are  in  this  poem  (which  appears  to 
me  an  alteration  of  that  whereof  you  formerly 
sent  me  an  extract)  nn()uestionable  marks  both 
of  genius  and  the  power  of  expressing  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  succeed  in  attaining 
the  fame  after  which  you  aspire ;  but  you  have 
yet  to  learn  how  to  plan  a  poem ;  when  you  ac- 
quire this,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  exe- 
cute it. 

"  This  is  my  advice  to  you.  Lay  this  poem 
aside  as  one  whose  defects  are  incurable.  Plan 
another,  and  be  especially  careful  in  planning  it. 
See  that  your  circumstances  naturally  produce 
aaoh  other,  and  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  story 
which  could  be  taken  away  without  dislocating 
the  whole  fabric.  Ask  yourself  the  question,  is 
this  mcident  of  any  use?  does  it  result  from 
what  goes  before?  does  it  influence  what  is  to 
IbUow  ?  is  it  a  fhnt  or  an  excrescence  ?  Satisfy 
yourself  comfdetely  with  the  plan  before  you  be- 
gin to  execute  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  detail  most  be  filled  up,  only  make  the  skel- 
eton perfect.  There  iis  no  danger  of  your  get- 
tiiig  into  the  fault  of  common-place  authors, 
otherwise  I  would  recommend  you  to  read  some 
of  the  bad  epic  writers,  for  the  sake  of  learning 
what  to  avoid  in  the  composition  of  a  story. 

"  In  your  execution  you  are  too  exuberant  in 
ornament,  and  resembto  the  French  engravers, 
who  take  off  the  attention  from  the  subject  of 
their  prints  by  the  flowers  and  trappings  of  the 
foreground.  This  makes  yon  indistinct;  but 
distinctness  is  the  great  charm  of  narrative  po- 
etry: see  how  beautifully  it  is  exemplified  in 
Spenser,  our  great  English  master  of  narrative, 
whom  you  can  net  study  too  much,  nor  love  too 
dearly.  Your  first  book  reminded  me  of  an  old 
pastoral  poet — William  Brown :  he  has  the  same 
fault  of  burying  his  story  in  flowers ;  it  is  one 
of  those  faults  which  are  to  be  wished  for  in  the 


writings  of  all  young  poets.  I  am  satisfied  that 
your  turn  of  thought  and  feeling  is  for  the  higher 
branch  of  the  art,  aiid  not  for  the  lighter  subjects. 
Your  language  would  well  suit  drama:  have 
your  thoughts  ever  been  turned  to  it  ? 

*  *         *         *         *         *         « 
*ilf,  when  you  have  planned  another  poem, 

you  think  proper  to  send  me  the  plan,  I  will 
comment  upon  it,  while  it  may  be  of  use  to,  point 
out  its  defects.  It  wonM  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  of  any  service  to  a  man  of  genius,  and 
such  I  believe  you  to  be.  If  business  ever  brings 
you  this  way,  let  me  see  you.  Should  I  ever 
travel  through  Rotherham,  I  will  find  you  out. 
I  have  spoken  so  plainly  and  freely  of  your  de- 
fects, that  you  can  have  no  doubt  of  my  sincerity 
when  I  conclude  by  saying  go  on  and  you  will 
prosper. 

"  Yours  respectfully,  and  with  the  best  wishes, 

"R.  SODTHBT. 

"  One  thing  more :  forget  this  poem  while  you 
are  planning  another,  lest  you  spoil  that  for  the 
sake  of  appropriating  materials  from  this.'' 

To  Lieut.^Southey,  H,M.S.  Lyra, 

"  Nov.  25»  1809. 
•*  My  dbau  Tom, 
"  I  write  to  you  for  two  reasons  *  ♦ 
♦  * ;  the  other,  a  more  interesting  one,  is 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  this  day  finished  Kehama, 
having  written  two  hundred  lines  since  yesterday 
morning.  Huzza,  Aballiboozobanganorribo !  * 
It  is  not  often  in  his  lifetime  a  man  finishes  a 
long  poem,  and  as  I  have  nobody  to  give  me  joy, 
I  must  give  myself  joy.  24  sections,  4844  lines ; 
200  or  300  more  will  probably  be  added  in 
course  of  correction  and  transcription ;  all  has 
been  done  before  breakfast  (since  its  resumption) 
except  about  1 70  lines  of  the  conclusion.  Huzza  I 
better  than  lying  abed,  Tom ;  and,  though  I  am 
not  quite  ready  to  begin  another,  I  will  rise  as 
usual  to-morrow,  and  work  at  the  plans  of  Pe- 
layo  and  Robin  Hood.  And  now  I  am  a  little  im- 
patient that  yon  should  see  the  whole,  and  shall 
feel  another  job  off  my  hands  when  your  copy  is 
completed.  By  beginning  earlier  with  the  next 
poem,  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and 
send  it  to  you  as  fast  as  it  proceeds. 

*  *  «  *  #  Jlc  # 

"  Very,  very  few  persons  will  like  Kehama : 
every  body  will  wonder  at  it ;  it  will  increase 
my  reputation  without  increasing  my  popularity : 
a  general  remark  will  be,  what  a  pity  that  I 
have  wasted  so  much  power.  I  care  little  about 
this,  having  in  the  main  pleased  myself,  and  all 
along  amused  myself;  every  generation  will  af- 
ford me  some  hsdf  dozen  admirers  of  it,  and  the 
everlasting  column  of  Dante's  fame  does  not  stand 
upon  a  wider  base.  There  will  be  a  good  many 
minor  ornaments  to  insert,  the  meter  will  in 
many  places  be  enriched,  and  the  story,  per- 
haps, sometimes  be  rendered  more  perspicuous. 
Now  that  the  whole  is  before  me,  I  can  see 
where  to  add  and  alter.     If  it  receives  half  the 


^  See  the  Doctor,  ^to. 
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improvements  which  Thalaba  did,  I  shall  he  well 
content. 

^'  Pelayo  is  to  be  in  blank  verse :  where  the 
whole  interest  is  to  be  derived  from  human  char- 
acter and  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  story,  I  will 
not  ran  the  hazard  of  enfeebling  the  finer  parts 
for  the  sake  of  embellishing  the  weaker  ones.  I 
shall  pitch  Robin  Hood  in  a  different  key — suoh 
as  the  name  would  lead  one  to  expect — a  wild 
pastoral  movement,  in  the  same  sort  of  plastic 
meter  as  Garci  Ferrandez.*  I  shall  aim  it  at 
about  2000  lines,  and  endeavor  not  to  exceed 
3000. 

"  The  state  of  home  politics  is  perfectly  hope- 
less. Bonaparte  seems  thoroughly  to  despise 
all  we  can  do ;  all  that  we  have  done  he  is  cer- 
tainly  entitled  to  despise ;  but  if  we  had  Marl- 
borough or  Peterborough  alive  again,  six  months 
wpuld  close  his  career  forever  even  now.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  he  despises  the  Span- 
iards enough  to  let  things  go  on  in  their  present 
coarse,  or  if  he  will  enter  Spain  again  and  over- 
run the  open  country.  In  that  case  there  is  a 
line  of  large  towns  between  Barcelona  and  Cadiz, 
along  the  coast,  some  of  which  may  be  expected 
to  hold  out  like  Zaragoza  and  Gerona,  which  we 
could  assist  by  sea,  and  which  would  afford  op- 
portunities for  such  men  as  Cochrane  or  Sir  S. 
Smith  grievously  to  annoy  the  besiegers — indeed, 
to  out  them  off"  if  they  had  a  good  force.  There 
ought  to  be  four  flying  squadrons  of  5000  men, 
each  ready  to  land  wherever  they  were  wanted ; 
uoder  Cochrane  they  would  keep  five  times  their 
number  of  French  in  continual  alarm. '  The  only 
possible  hope  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley  is,  that 
he  may  insist  on  a  vigorous  effort.  What  we 
are  doing  now  is  just  worse  than  nothing ;  our 
men  drink  themselves  to  death ;  our  officers  learn 
to  despise  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  be- 
cause they  do  not  dress,  eat,  and  drink  like  them- 
selves; and  their  opinions  pass  current  here  in 
England;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  never 
were  a  people  so  cruelly  and  basely  calumniated 
as  this  nation,  which  has  done  more  against  the 
powers  of  France,  and  under  every  possible  dis- 
advantage, than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  conjointly. 
What  a  diifferent  story  Sir  Robert  Wilson  would 
tell,  who  has  kept  the  field  with  his  legion  of 
Portuguese  through  all  the  perilous  season ! 


"  God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ENGAGEMENT  WITH  BALLANTYNB   FOR  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH   ANNUAL    REGISTER RODEBIC    BEGUN 

—  PROFESSOR    WILSON DE     QUINCE Y THE 

FRIEND POLITICS MAJ300      DEFENDED  — 

MONTHLY    REVIEW LORD    BYRON WILLIAM 

ROBERTS REVIEW   OF    THE    MISSIONARIES 

HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL DECLINrNG  LOVE  OF  PO- 
ETICAL COMPOSITION THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 

-^BOMA«ISM    IN    ENGLAND— POEM    OF    MR.   K. 


*  Po«na,  p.  441. 


ELLIOTT  S   CBITIOISED— PORTUGUESE   LrTElA- 

TURB EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER — 8P^- 

ISH  AFFAIRS ^DOUBTS  ABOUT   THE    METBl  OP 

KBHAMA OLIVER   NEWMAN    PROJECTED— KK- 

HAMA COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  SPENSER  AKD 

CHAUCER EVIL  OF  LARGE    LANDED  PROPRIE- 
TORS  REMARKS  ON  WRITING  FOR  THE  STAiSX 

— LANDDr's  COUNT  JULIAN POLITICAL  VIEWS 

GIFFORD    WISHES    TO    SERVE    HIM— -PROG- 
BBSS  OF  THE   REGISTER ^L.  GOLDSHId's  BOOK 

ABOUT    FRANCE PASLBY^S    ESSAY NEW    RE- 
VIEW    PROJECTED DEATH     OF     HIS    VNCUB 

THOBIA8    SOUTHEY LUCIBN    BONAPARTE — ^DO- 
MESTIC HAPPINESS SPANISH  WAR ^LOVE  FOE 

FLOWERS 1810-1811. 

Thb  reader  may  probably  have  observed  that 
for  a  consklerable  period  comparatively  but  little 
mention  has  occurred  m  my  father's  letters  of 
his  long-projected  History  of  Portugal,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  had  been  collected  with  so  macb 
pains  and  expense,  and  which  he  had  fondly 
hoped  to  make  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  his  rep> 
utation. 

For  this  there  were  several  causes ;  bat  the 
chief  one,  and  the  one  which  lasted  till  his  labors 
closed,  was  the  necessity  of  his  giving  up  the 
chief  of  his  time  to  periodical  writing — ^the  only 
literary  labour  which  could  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  adequately  and  fairly  remunerated.  The 
Quarterly  Review  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Annual,  and  he  now  entered  upon  another  en- 
gagement of  much  greater  magnitude. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1808,  James  Bal 
lant3me,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  with  whom  he 
had  previously  had  some  communication,  sent 
him  the  prospectus  of  an  Annual  Register,  which 
was  about  to  be  commenced  under  favorable 
auspices,  and  with  a  iair  list  of  literary  contrib- 
utQrs,  soliciting  hiB  co-operation  both  in  verso 
and  prose. 

He  accordingly  sent  some  trifling  contributioas 
of  the  former  kind,  and  the  matter  rested  thus 
until  the  following  August,  when  Ballantyoe 
again  wrote  to  him,  at  first  wishing  him  to  write 
the  history  of  Spanish  aflairs  for  the  past  yew, 
and  very  shortly  afterward,  being  disappointed 
by  the  person  who  had  engaged  to  write  the 
History  of  Europe,  he  urged  him  to  take  the 
historical  department  generally,  at  the  annual 
payment  of  £400. 

This  was  a  work  of  no  small  labor,  and  the 
year  already  so  far  advanced  that  more  than 
oommon  industry  and  speed  were  required ;  on 
this  head,  however,  the  publishers  had  no  cause 
to  complain,  and,  indeed,  they  appeared  well 
satisfied  with  their  "historiographer"  in  eveiy 
way,  though  sometimes  a  little  startled  with  the 
fearless  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  opin- 
ions on  the  various  political  subjects  that  came 
before  him ;  and  they  were  very  desirous  of  se- 
curing his  further  services  in  the  miscellaaeous 
volume. 

This  engagement,  while  it  lasted,  was  the 
most  profitable  which  had  yet  been  oflered  to 
him :  neither  was  it  as  distasteful  to  him  then  aa 
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it  would  have  been  in  less  stirring  times,  the 
etents  in  Spain  being  a  subject  in  which  he  took 
"  as  deep  an  interest  as  the  heart  of  man  is 
capable  of;"  and  he  moreover  contemplaXed  the 
compilation  of  an  accurate  body  of  cotemporane- 
ous  history,  which  might  hereafter  become  a 
standard  work  of  reference,  and  which  would 
thus  have  a  value  far  beyond  that  of  the  ordina- 
ry periodical  literature  of  the  day. 

Still,  however  this  might  be,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that,  with  works  demanding  far  deeper  re- 
search, admitting  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers,  and  requiring  literary  stores  which  at  that 
time  he  alone  possessed,  lying  on  his  shelves 
half  finished,  the  time  thus  taken  up  was  but  un- 
worthily occupied.  But  he  lived  in  hope — in 
hopes  that  in  time  he  would  be  enabled  to  live 
by  the  worthier  labors  of  his  busy  pen,  that 
works  of  solid  and  lasting  merit  would  take 
their  fitting  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  his  unrelenting  studies  would  at 
length  find  their  reward.  How  far  these  hopes 
were  fulfilled  or  disappointed  we  have  yet  to  see. 

To  John  Rickman,  Esq. 

"Jan.  21, 1810. 
"  My  deae  Rickman, 

'^I  am  one  of  those  lucky  people  who  find 
their  business  their  amusement,  and  contrive  to 
do  more  by  having  half  a  dozen  things  in  hand 
at  once  than  if  employed  upon  any  single  one  of 
them.  *  *  *  You  will  like  what 
I  have  said  concerning  the  Catholic  question,* 
and  not  dblike  the  way  in  which  I  have  dis- 
charged a  little  of  my  gall  upon  the  Foxites, 
the  place-mongers,  and  Mr.  Whitbread.  This 
b  a  very  profitable  engagement.  They  give 
me  d£400  for  it ;  and  if  it  continues  two  or  three 
years  (which  I  believe  rests  wholly  with  myself), 
it  will  make  me  altogether  at  ease  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, for  by  that  time  my  property  in 
Longman's  hands  will  have  cleared  itself,  the 
constable  will  come  up  with  me,  and  we  shall 
travel  on,  I  trust,  to  the  end  of  our  journey 
cheek  by  jowl,  even  if  I  should  not  be  able  to 
send  him  forward  like  a  running  footman. 

"  The  Quarterly  pays  me  well — ^ten  guineas 
per  sheet :  at  the  scone  measure,  the  Annual  was 
only  four.  I  have  the  bulky  Life  of  Nelson  in 
hand,  and  am,  to  be  paid  double.  This  must 
be  for  the  sake  of  saying  they  give  twenty  guin- 
eas per  sheet,  as  I  should  have  been  weU  satis- 
fied with  ten,  and  have  ti^en  exactly  the  same 
pains.         *#*♦♦♦ 

"  The  next  news  of  mv  crrav  croose  auill  is. 


ed  to  give  me  some  half  hour  before  breakfast, 
and  I  have  begun  Pelayo,  conquered  the  diflBL- 
culty  of  the  opening,  and  am  fairly  afloat.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  from  the  overflowings  of  my 
notes  and  notanda  I  am  putting  together  some 
volumes  of  Omniana  (which  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  pay  better  than  any  of  the  works  of 
which  they  are  in  the  main,  as  it  were,  the 
crumbs  and  leavings),  and  then  you  will  have 
the  catalogue  of  my  works  in  hand.         *         * 

"  Mathetet  is  not  De  Quincey,  but  a  Mr.  Wil- 
son. De  Quincey  is  a  singular  man,  but  better 
informed  than  any  person  almost  that  I  ever  met 
at  his  age.  The  vice  of  the  Friend  is  its  round- 
aboutness.  Sometimes  it  is  of  the  highest  merit 
both  in  matter  and  manner :  more  frequently  its 
turnings,  and  windings,  and  twistings,  and  doub- 
lings provoke  my  greyhound  propensi^  of  point- 
ing straightforward  to  the  mark. 

"  The  Coalition*  which  you  seem  to  look  on 
is  likely  enough  to  take  place ;  if  it  should,  and 
Dutens  were  to  die,  I  might  be  the  better  for  \X\ 
the  country  would  not.  The  journey  to  Fal- 
mouth seems  the  best  prospect ;  and  yet,  at  my 
time  of  life  (the  gray  hairs  are  coming),  and 
with  my  habits,  it  would  be  much  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  stay  at  home.  I  have  no  hope 
from  chopping  and  changing,  while  the  materi- 
als must  remain  the  same.  It  signifies  little 
who  plays  the  first  fiddle.  Tantararara  will 
always  be  the  tune  till  there  be  an  entirely  new 
set  of  performers. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott. 

••Keswick,  Fob.  9, 1610. 
"  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  style  of  Madoc  are  ill  founded.  It  has  no 
other  peculiarity  than  that  of  being  pure  Eng- 
lish, which,  unhjB.ppily,  in  these  times,  renders  it 
peculiar.  My  rule  of  writing,  whether  for  prose 
or  verse,  is  the  same,  and  may  very  shortly  be 
stated.  It  is,  to  express  myself^  1st,  as  per- 
spicuously as  possible ;  2d,  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible ',  3d,  as  impressively  as  possible.  This  is 
the  way  to  be  understood,  and  felt,  and  remem- 
bered. But  there  is  an  obtusene^  of  heart  and 
understanding  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach ; 
and  if  you  have  seen  the  reviewals  of  Madoe, 
after  having  read  the  poem,  you  will  perceive 
that  almost  in  every  part  or  passage  which  they 
have  selected  for  censure,  they  have  missed  the 
meaning.  For  instance,  the  Edinburgh  sneers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  section,  part  ii.,t 
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and  the  words  *  my  own  dear  mother's  child,'  as 
inane. 

"  Now,  9s  for  the  speech  itself,  if  -^—  had 
not  good  feeling  enough  in  his  nature  to  feel  its 
dramatic  truth  and  fitness  in  that  place,  it  is  his 
misfortune ;  but  that  particular  expression  would, 
to  any  person  who  reflected  upon  its  meaning 
with  a  moment's  due  attention,  give  it  peculiar 
force ;  for  in  that  state  of  society,  most  of  the 
king's  children  were  by  diflerent  mothers.  Of 
course,  when  Madoc  addressed  his  sister  as  his 
mother's  child,  more  affecting  remembrances  and 
more  love  were  implied  in  that  single  expres- 
sion than  a  whole  speech  could  convey  with  equal 
expressiveness^.  The  Eclectic  ridicules  *Wilt 
thou  come  hither,  prince,  and  let  me  feel  thy 
fttce  ?'  ♦  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
essence  of  true  poetry  if  that  be  not  one  of  the 
finest  scenes  that  I  have  ever  heen  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

*'  The  meter  has  been  criticised  with  equal  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  the  critics.  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  are  the  standards  of  blank  verse :  in 
these  writers  every  variety  of  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  by  this  standard  I  desire  to  be  measured. 
The  redundant  verses  (when  the  redundant  syl- 
lable is  any  where  but  at  the  end  of  a  line)  are 
formed  upon  the  admitted  principle  that  two 
short  syllables  are  equal  in  time  to  one  long  one. 
The  truth  is,  that  though  the  knack  of  versifying 
is  a  gift,  the  art  is  an  acquirement.  I  versified 
more  rapidly  at  the  age  of  sixteen  than  now  at 
six-and-thirty.  But  it  requires  a  knowledge  of 
that  art  to  criticise  upon  the  structure  of  verse ; 
nor  is  it  sufiScient  to  understand  the  regular  turn 
of  the  meter :  a  parrot  might  be  taught  that.  In 
the  sweep  of  blank  verse,  the  whole  paragraph 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  a  single  line,  or  sometimes  of  a 
single  word,  can  be  understood.  Yet  these  crit- 
ics are  everlastingly  picking  out  single  lines, 
and  condemning  their  cadence  as  bad.  This 
might  be  true  if  the  line  could  possibly  stand 
alone.  But  were  I  to  cut  off  one  of  the  critic's 
fingers,  and  tell  him  it  was  only  fit  for  a  tobacco- 
stopper,  that  would  be  true  also,  because  the  act 
of  amputation  made  it  so. 

"  You  appreciate  the  story  with  true  judg- 
ment, and  have  laid  your  finger  upon  the  faulty 
parts.  This  it  is  to  have  the  inhorn  feeling  of  a 
poet.  Of  the  language  you  are  not  so  good  a 
judge,  because  yon  have  not  mastered  the  art, 
and  are  not  well  read  in  the  poets  of  Shakspeare's 
age.  You  can  not  read  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  too  much. 
There  is  no  danger  of  catching  their  faults. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"R.   SOUTHBT." 


To  Mr,  Neville  White. 

**  Kennck,  March  11,  ISia 
"  My  DEAR  Sir, 

"  Your  account  of  the  Monthly  Review  inter- 
ested me  very  much.  If  they  rest  the  truth  of 
their  criticism  upon  that  school  poem  in  plain, 
direct,  tangible  language,  i  will  most  assuredly 
fevor  them  with  a  few  lines,  first  through  the 
medium  of  as  many  magazines  as  we  can  get 
access  to,  and  ultimately  in  a  note  to  the  L^e. 
With  regard  to  my  own  works,  I  am  a  perfect 
Quaker,  and  fools  and  rogues  may  misrepresent 
and  libel  them  in  perfect  security  -,  but  upon  the 
subject  of  Henry,  the  M.  Review  shall  find  me 
a  very  Tartar. 

"  Till  you  informed  me  of  it,  I  did  not  know 
that  Lord  BjTon  had  amused  himself  with  lam- 
pooning me.  It  is  safe  game,  and  he  may  go 
on  till  he  is  tired.  Every  apprentice  in  satire 
and  scandal  for  the  last  dozen  years  has  tried 
his  hand  upon  me.  I  got  hold  of  the  Simpliciad 
the  other  day,  and  wrote  as  a  motto  in  it  these 
lines,  from  one  of  Davenant's  plays  which  I  hap- 
pened to  have  just  been  reading : 

" '  Libels  of  «ach  weak  fancy  and  composure, 
That  we  do  all  esteem  it  greater  wrong 
To  have  our  names  extant  in  such  p»mj  rfayme 
Than  in  the  slanderous  f 


"  The  manner  in  which  these  rhymesters  and 
proseslers  misunderstand  what  they  criticise, 
would  be  altogether  ludicrous,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
ceed as  often  from  want  of  feeling  as  from  want 
of  intellect. 

**  I  want  your  assistance  in  a  business  in  which 
I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  to  give  it.  A  youth 
of  Bristol,  by  name  William  Roberts,  died  of  con- 
sumption about  two  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  was  employed  in  a  bank,  and  his 
salary,  dGTO  a  year  (I  believe),  was  materially 
useful  in  assisting  toward  the  support  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  a  grandmother,  and  one 
only  sister.  The  family  had  known  better  days 
"^  *  *  ♦  and  one  calamity  fol- 
lowing another,  has  reduced  them  very  greatly. 
Yet  still  there  remains  that  feeling  which,  if  I 
call  it  pride,  it  is  only  for  want  of  a  better  word 
to  express  something  noble  in  its  nature.  Will- 
iam was  a  youth  of  great  genius,  and  a  few  dajrs 
before  his  death  he  bequeaUied  his  poems  in  trust 
to  his  two  intimate  friends  to  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  his  sister,  that  being  all  he  had  to 
bequeath,  and  his  passionate  desire  (like  that  of 
Chatterton)  was  to  provide  for  her.  You  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  he  did  not  foresee 
the  subsequent  distresses  of  his  father  and  moth 
er.  These  friends  were  a  young  physician  of  the 
name  of  Hogg,  settled  somewhere  near  London, 
and  James,  a  banker  of  Birmingham,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  the  author  of  that  sweei 
Doem  UDon  the  OtahcilAiin  Girl,  nf  whinti  anm* 
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stances  has  interested  me  very  deeplj  *  * 
My  opinion  is,  that  great  things  might  have  been 
done  by  William  Roberts;  that  every  one  will 
acknowledge  this ;  but  that  his  Remains  will  not 
obtain  a  general  sale.'  Of  Henry's  I  foresaw 
the  success  as  much  as  such  a  thing  could  be 
foreseen.  But  Roberts  has  left  nothing  so  good 
as  Henry's  best  pieces ;  in  fact,  he  died  younger, 
and  was  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  ad- 
vancing himself  as  Henry  did,  in  choosing  a 
learned  profession,  because  his  sahuy  was  want- 
ed at  home.  There  is  another  reason,  too, 
against  their  general  sale ;  though  he  was  most 
exemplary  in  all  his  duties,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  absolutely  without  a  spot  or  blemish 
upon  his  character,  and  a  regular  and  sincere 
(^urchman,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  of  piety 
in  his  writings  to  which  the  Remains  are  mostly 
indebted  for  their  popuUurity. 

****♦*♦ 

"  My  hope  is  that  such  a  sum  may  be  raised 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  phice  Eliza  Roberts  in  a 
situation  respectably  to  support  herself  and  her 
parents.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  extent  the 
publication  will  run  to,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  set- 
tled, I  will  beg  you  to  beg  subscriptions.  ♦  ♦ 
This  whole  account  b  written  with  such  a  cau- 
tious fear  of  saying  too  much,  that  I  fear  I  have 
said  too  little,  and  may  tmwittingly  have  led  you 
to  think  slightingly  of  what  poor  William  Roberts 
has  left  behind  him.  If  I  have  done  this  I  have 
done  wrong,  for  certainly  he  was  a  youth  of  great 
genius  and  most  uncommon  promise,  which  it  is 
my  firm  belief^  founded  upon  the  purity  of  his 
life  and  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  feel- 
ings, that  he  would  amply  have  fulfilled,  if  it  had 
not  pleased  God  to  remove  him  so  early  from 
this  sphere  of  existence. 

*'  God  bless  you  ! 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

ROBRBT  SoVTHBT.'' 

To  Sharon  Jhtmer,  Esq. 

"March  80;  1810. 
"  Dmam.  Turnxe, 

*^  I  thank  you  for  your  little  volume,  which  I 
have  read  with  pleasure,  as  the  faithful  transcript 
of  a  good  man's  mind.  It  contains  ample  proof 
that  you  possess  the  perceptions  of  a  poet  *,  and 
if  the  diction  in  which  they  are  clothed  has  some- 
tunes  its  defects,  it  is  because  you  have  been  too 
laboriously  employed  in  more  dignified  pursuits 
to  have  had  leisure  for  maturing  the  mechanical 
part  of  an  art  which,  of  all  other  trades  or  pro- 
feesiom,  requires  the  longest  apprentioeship. 

"  What  I  have  written  upon  the  missionaries 
I  well  knew  would  accord  with  your  feelings  and 
ofnnions.    I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  subject, 


Acuities  which  oppose  the  reception  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and,  finally,  connected  this  subject  with 
that  of  civilization. 

"  I  had  given  Canning  credit  for  the  Austrian 
article,  though  half  suspecting  that  it  was  giving 
him  credit  for  too  much,  because  there  was  a 
reference  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  and 
a  sense  of  its  dignity  rarely,  or  never,  to  be  foyind 
in  a  politician  by  trade.  The  Quarterly  does 
well )  but  it  would  do  far  better  if  it  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  shackles  of  party.  It  wants, 
also,  some  recondite  learning :  you  should  give 
them  an  account  of  the  Welsh  Archaiology  -,  or, 
if  that  be  too  laborious,  should  take  some  of  the 
Welshmen's  publications,  Davies  or  Roberts,  for 
your  text,  and  pour  out  from  your  full  stores. 
*         *         ♦         ♦         * 

"You  will  receive  the  first  volume  of  my 
greatest  labors  very  shortly;  for,  after  many 
provoking  delays,  it  has  at  last  got  out  of  the 
printer's  hands.  It  is  less  interesting,  perhaps, 
than  the  second  volume  will  prove,  or  than  the 
history  of  the  mother  country ;  but  it  will  repay 
perusal,  and  you  will  find  many  valuable  hints 
respecting  savage  life.  I  have  a  poem  also  in 
the  press,  which  you  wUl  wonder  at  and  abuse. 
It  is,  in  my  own  judgment,  a  sucoessftil  attempt 
at  giving  to  rhyme  the  whole  freedom,  and  more 
than  the  variety,  of  blank  verse.  But  in  ^  its 
structure  and  story  it  is  so  wholly  unlike  any 
thing  else,  that  I  expect  to  have  very  few  ad- 
mirers. This  has  been  a  sort  of  episode  to  my 
main  employments.  *  ♦  *  What 
I  am  busied  upon  most  intently  is  the  historical 
part  of  Ballantyne's  new  Annual  Register.  The 
perfect  freedom  and  perfect  sincerity  with  which 
I  am  discharging  this  task  has  astonished  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  find  his  account  in 
it ;  for,  sure  I  am,  the  veriest  knave  will  feel  that 
it  is  written  with  honesty.  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
This  evening  I  have  finished  the  siege  of  Zara- 
goza,  and  my  pulse  has  not  yet  recovered  its 
usual  regularity.  Th^  death  of  Sir  John  Meore 
will  conclude  the  volume.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Robert  Southby." 

7b  WaUer  Savage  Landor^  Esq. 

**  March  86. 18ia 
"  Is  it  a  mark  of  strength  or  of  weakness,  of 
maturity  or  of  incipient  decay,  that  it  is  more 
delightful  to  me  to  compose  history  than  poetry  ? 
not,  perhaps,  that  I  feel  more  pleasure  in  the 
act  of  composition,  but  that  I  go  to  it  with  more 
complacency,  as  to  an  employment  which  suits 
my  temperament.  I  am  loth  to  ascribe  this 
lack  of  inclination  to  any  deficiency  of  power, 
and  certainly  am  not  conscious  of  any}  still  I 
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^^re,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrons  oxyd — in  a 
state  of  perpetual  excitement,  which  vet  pro- 
duced no  exhaustion. 

"  The  first  volume  of  my  History  of  Brazil 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  few  days ;  perhaps  at 
this  time  it  may  have  been  published.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  a  long  series ;  the  History 
of  Portugal  is  to  follow,  then  that  of  Portuguese 
Asia,  then  a  supplementary  volume  concerning 
the  African  possessions.  Lastly,  if  I  have  life, 
health,  and  eye-sight  permitted  me,  the  history 
of  the  Monastic  Orders ;  sufficient  employment 
/or  a  life,  which  I  should  think  well  employed  in 
completing  them.         ♦         ♦         *'        * 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Walter  Scott,  Etq. 

*'Dnrhain,  May  11, 18ia 
*'  My  DBA*  Scott, 

"  Yesterday  evening,  on  my  return  from  the 
race-ground,  I  found  your  poem*  lying  on  the 
table.  A  provoking  engagement  called  me  from 
it  for  two  or  three  hours  j  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  my  obstinate  habit  of  getting  early  to 
bed,  I  did  not  go  to  rest  till  I  finished  the  book. 
Every  reader^s  first  thought,  when  he  begins  to 
think  at  all,  will  be  to  compare  you  with  your- 
lelf.  If  I  may  judge  from  my  own  feelings,  the 
Lady  will  be  a  greater  favorite  than  either  of 
her  elder  brethren.  There  is  in  all,  the  same 
skillful  inscrutability  of  story  till  the  artist  is 
pleased  to  touch  the  spring  which  lays  the  whole 
machine  open ;  but,  while  the  plot  is  thus  well 
wound  up  in  the  new  poem,  I  think  the  narrative 
is  more  uniformly  perspicuous  than  in  the  two 
former.  There  is  in  all,  the  like  originality  and 
beauty  of  circumstances.  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  some  of  the  situations  in  the  Lay  and 
Marmion  can  be  outdone ;  and  if  I  thought  they 
were  outdone  last  night,  and  still  incline  to  think 
so,  it  is  probably  because  new  impressions  are 
more  vivid  than  the  strongest  recollection. 

"  I  wished  most  of  the  songs  away  on  the  first 
perusal ;  on  recurring  to  them,  I  was  glad  they 
were  there ;  yet,  wherever  they  interrupt  the 
narrative,  without  in  any  way  tending  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  story,  my  admiration  of 
the  things  themselves  does  not  prevent  me  from 
thinking  them  misplaced.  Your  title  is  likely 
to  be  a  popular  one ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  I 
wish  it  had  not  been  chosen.  Of  course  it  led 
me  to  expect  some  tale  of  Merlin  or  King  Ar- 
thur's days ;  but  what  is  of  real  consequence  to 
one  who  loves  old  lap  is,  that  whenever  here- 
after the  Lady  of  the  Lake  will  be  mentioned, 
most  readers  will  suppose  your  Ellen  is  intended ; 
and  in  this  way  a  sort  of  offense  against  anti- 
quity has  been  committed.      This  is  something 


The  portrait  seems  more  like  the  more  I  look  at 
it ;  and  my  friend  Camp  is  now  doubly  immor- 
talized. This  reminds  me  of  the  dog  in  xhh 
poem — an  incident  so  fine  that  it  bears  as  well 
as  courts  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  afiecf- 
ing  passages  in  Homer. 

"Longman  was  instructed  to  send  you  my 
Brazil.  I  hope  to  get  a  long  spell  at  the  con- 
cluding volume  before  it  is  necessary  to  ffdl  se- 
riously to  work  upon  the  second  Register.  What 
you  will  think  of  Kehama  I  am  not  quite  sure ; 
of  what  the  public  will  think,  I  can  have,  an/l 
never  have  had,  the  slightest  doubt.  No  subject 
could  have  been  devised  more  remote  from  hu'- 
man  sympathies ;  and  there  are  so  few  person^ 
who  are  capable  of  standing  aloof  from  them, 
that  the  subject  must  be  admitted  to  have  b^n 
imprudently  chosen,  if  in  choosing  it  I  had  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  pleasing  myself  and 
some  half  a  dozen  others.  If  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  provoke  censure,  I  could  not  have 
done  it  more  eflectually ;  for,  without  intending 
any  innovation,  or  being  at  first  sensible  of  any, 
I  have  fallen  into  a  st)'le  of  versification  as  un- 
usual as  the  ground-work  of  the  story ;  with  thi«, 
however,  I  am  well  satisfied.  I  have  written 
the  first  canto  of  Pelayo  in  blank  verse,  and 
without  machinery.  This  promises  to  be  a  strik- 
ing poem,  and,  if  it  were  ready  now,  might  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  be  a  useful  one. 

"  The  meter  c?  the  Lady  is  to  me  less  agree- 
able than  the  more  varied  measure.  There  l« 
an  advantage  in  writing  in  a  meter  to  which  one 
has  been  little  accustomed  ;  it  necessarily  in- 
duces a  certain  change  of  style,  and  thus  enable* 
the  writer  to  clothe  his  old  conceptions  in  so  dif- 
ferent a  garb  that  they  appear  new  even  to  him- 
self. The  alteration  which  you  have  made  is 
not  sufficiently  great  to  obtain  this  advantage ; 
and  there  is  a  loss  of  variety,  from  which  I  should 
have  predicted  a  loss  of  freedom  and  a  loss  of 
power.  This,  however,  is  amply  confuted  by 
the  poem,  which  certainly  is  never  deficient  either 
in  force  or  freedom. 

"  I  shall  return  home  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night ;  a  short  interval  of  idleness  makes  me  feel 
impatient  to  get  once  more  to  my  books  and  my 
desk.  Pray  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Scott,  and 
believe  me, 

"  Very  affectionately  yours, 

"  Robert  SouTHEr." 

To  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill. 

••Keswick,  May  30, 1810. 
'*  My  dear  Uncle, 

My  Register  work  was  finished  before  I  left  hom^. 
♦  *         *         *     An  interval  of  idleness, 
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jeot  disturbs  my  sleep,  and  I  have  lonpr  learned, 
by  neutralizing,  as  it  were,  one  set  of  thoughts 
with  another,  to  sleep  as  sweetly  as  a  child),  I 
shall  devote  the  next  three  months  unintemipt- 
ediy.  My  first  volume  seems  to  be  well  liked  by 
my  friends ;  they  all  speak  of  it  as  amusing,  which 
I  was  at  one  time  apprehensive  it  would  not  be. 

''Murray  the  bookseller,  with  whom  the 
Quarterly  had  led  me  into  correspondence,  prom- 
islBs  to  procure  for  me  a  MS.  history  of  Lima, 
written  by  one  of  its  viceroys.  I  ^h&ll  be  glad 
to  see  it,  and  am  a  good  deal  obliged  by  this 
mark  of  attention  on  his  part ;  but  those  books 
upon  Paraguay  would  be  far  more  useful  at  this 
time,  for  1  have  no  other  guides  than  Charlevoix, 
and  the  mutilated  translation  of  Techo,  in 
Churchill.  Luckily,  a  very  brief  summary  of 
events  is  all  that  I  am  called  upon,  or,  indeed, 
consistently  with  the  main  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  work,  ought  to  give ;  still  it  is  impossible  to 
do  this  to  my  own  satisfaction  unless  I  feel  my- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  l^e  whole  series 
of  events.       »*♦*♦# 

"  Scott  sent  me  his  poem  to  -Durham.  I  like 
it  better  than  eitheir  Marmion  or  the  Lay,  though 
its  measure  b  less  agreeable ;  but  the  story  has 
finer  parts,  and  is  better  conodred.  The  por- 
traits both  of  Camp  and  his  master  are  remark- 
ably good.  He  talks  of  a  journey  to  the  Heb- 
rides ;  but,  if  that  does  not  take  place,  of  a  visit 
southward ;  in  which  case,  Keswick  will  be  taken 
on  his  way,  and  we  are  to  concoct  some  plan 
for  era][doying  Ballantyne's  press. 

"  The  old  Douay  establishment  is  removed  to 
England,  to  a  place  oalled  Ushaw,  about  four 
miles  from  Durham.  They  began  it  upon  a 
Bank  of  Faith  system,  after  Huntingdon's  man- 
ner, having  only  062000  to  begin  with.  The 
<£2000  have  already  been  expended,  and  pretty 
near  as  much  more  will  go  before  it  is  completed. 
There  are  100  students  there  already,  chiefly 
boys  ;  and  preparations  are  making  for  doubling 
the  number.  I  rode  over  virith  Henry,  and  one 
of  his  Catholic  friends,  to  look  after  the  library. 
The  plulosophical  tutor  showed  me  a  volume  of 
the  Acta  Sanet.  Benedictorum — *  Saints,  as  they 
choose  to  call  them,'  said  he.  In  the  evening, 
however,  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  by  this  very  Mr. ,  were  put 

into  my  hands;  and  there  he  relates  miracles, 
and  almses  Turner  for  what  he  caUs  his  Ro- 
mance of  St.  Dunstan  !  These  fellows  are  all 
a3ike.  I  asked  what  the  number  of  the  English 
Catiiolies  was  supposed  to  be,  and  was  told 

<•<%/%  rtrvex  rr»t  •      •       s.   i;i_-t  _    «      •  r 


isfied,  and  that  feeling  would  always  be  to  me  a 
sufficient  reward.  And  even  if  it  should  injure 
me  in  a  political  point  of  view  (as  it  probably 
may),  by  cutting  ofT  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
any  thing  from  government  beyond  the  pensioof 
*  ♦  *  *  still  I  believe  that  even  th^ 
balance  of  selfish  prudence,  though  Mr.  Worldy- 
Wiseman  himself  were  to  adjust  the  scales,  wou!. 
prove  in  my  favor ;  for  I  confidently  expect  thut 
this  work  will  materially  increase  my  reputation 
among  the  booksellers ;  and,  indeed,  as  long  as 
I  continue  to  be  engaged  in  it,  I  shall  need  no 
other  means  of  support.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  volume  you  will  see  me  abundantly  praised 
and  most  respectfully  censured.  I  know  not  who 
the  critic  is,  nor  can  I  guess ;  he  is  very  showy 
and  sufficiently  shallow.  *  ♦  ♦As 
for  my  contempt  of  the  received  rules  of  poetry, 
I  hold  the  same  rules  which  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
and  Milton  held  before  me,  and  desire  to  be  judg- 
ed by  those  rules ;  nor  have  I  proceeded  upon 
any  principle  of  taste  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  every  age  and 
country  wherein  the  art  has  been  understood. 
When  the  critic  specifies  parts  of  my  writings  to 
justify  his  praise,  he  overlooks  every  thing  which 
displays  either  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or 
a  power  of  afiecting  the  pcussions,  and  merely 
looks  for  a  specimen  of  able  versification.  * 
"  God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  very  affectionately,  R.  S." 

To  Waiter  Scott,  E$q, 

"  Kewlck,  Sept  17, 1810. 
"  Mt  dear  Scott, 
"In  the  Courier  of  the  15th  (which  has  this 
evening  reached  us)  is  an  article  pretending  to 
exhibit  imitations  from  your  poems,  and  signed 
S.  T.  C.  At  the  first  sight  of  this  I  was  cer- 
tain that  S.  T.  Coleridge  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  and,  upon  putting  the  paper  into  his  hands, 
his  astonishment  was  equal  to  mine.  What  may 
be  the  motive  of  this  dirty  trick.  Heaven  knows. 
I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  fellow  who  has 
practiced  it  designs  in  some  other  paper  or  mag- 
azine to  build  up  a  charge  of  jealousy  and  envy 
in  Coleridge,  founded  upon  his  own  forgery. 
Coleridge  declares  he  will  write  to  the  Courier 
disavowing  the  signature.  I  know  he  means  to 
do  it ;  but  his  actions  so  little  correspond  to  his 
intentions,  that  I  fear  he  will  delay  doing  it,  very 
probably,  till  it  is  too  late.  Theref<we  I  lose  no 
time  in  assuring  you  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
this  petty  and  paltry  attack,  which  I  have  no 
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*'  Ton  have  probably  seen  my  labors  in  the 
Register.  Upon  almost  all  points  of  present  pol- 
itics I  believe  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion 
between  us ;  and  every  where,  I  think,  yon  will 
give  me  credit  for  fair  dealing  as  well  as  plain 
speaking.  At  present  I  am  working  very  hard 
upon  the  second  volume ;  it  is  an  employment 
which  interests  me  very  much,  and  I  complain 
of  nothing  but  the  want  sometimes  of  sufficient 
documents  respecting  the  Spanish  war.  Par- 
ticularly I  regret  the  want  of  detailed  accounts 
of  the  second  siege  of  Zaragoza  and  the  siege  of 
Gerona,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  present  a  full 
record  of  those  glorious  events.  I  suppose  you 
know  the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Register, 
otherwise  I  would  tell  you  how  liberally  the  Bal- 
lantynes  have  behaved  to  me.  They  will  prob- 
ably find  their  account  in  having  engaged  a  man 
who  writes  with  such  perfect  freedom;  for, 
though  parts  of  the  work  may,  and  indeed  will, 
oflend  all  parties  in  turn,  still  there  is  a  decided 
character  of  impartiality  about  it,  which  will 
prove  the  surest  reconmiendation. 

^'  Kehama  has  traveled  so  slowly  through  the 
press,  that,  instead  of  appearing  at  the  end  of 
one  season,  it  will  be  ready  about  the  beginning 
•of  the  next.  I  expect  every  body  to  admire  my 
new  fashion  of  printing  (though  unfortunately  the 
printers  did  not  fall  into  it  for  the  first  three  or 
four  sheets) ;  if  any  thing  else  is  admired — po- 
namut  lucro.  My  unknown  critic  in  the  Regis- 
tor  will  think  that  I  am  going  against  wind  and 
tide  with  a  vengeance,  instead  of  sailing,  accord- 
ing to  his  advice,  with  the  stream.  But  if  he  or 
any  body  else  should  imagine  that  I  purposely 
set  myself  in  opposition  to  public  opinion,  they 
are  very  'much  mistaken.  I  do  not  think  enough 
about  public  opinion  for  this  to  be  possible.  In 
planning  and  executing  a  poem,  no  other  thought 
ever  occurs  to  me  than  that  of  making  it  as  good 
as  I  can.  When  it  is  finished,  the  ostrich  does 
not  commit  her  eggs  with  more  confidence  to 
the  sand  and  the  sun,  and  to  Mother  Nature, 
than  I  *■  cast  it  upon  the  waters' — sure  if  it  be 
good  that  it  will  be  found  after  many  days. 

^^  It  gratified  me  much  to  hear  that  you  had 
been  interested  with  my  first  volume  of  Brazil. 
The  second  will  contain  more  stimulating  mat^ 
ter }  but  it  is  from  the  history  of  Portugal  that  I 
think  you  will  derive  most  amusement,  so  full 
will  it  be  of  high  chivalrous  matter  and  beauti- 
ful costume,  Pelayo  comes  on  slow  and  sure, 
thoroughly  to  my  own  mind  as  far  as  it  has  ad- 
vanced. 

"  Tours  very  truly,  R.  Southby." 

2b  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

"K0iwick,Jan.ll,  1811. 
"  I  am  brooding  a  poem  upon  Philip's  War 


son  of  Gofle  the  regicide.  A  good  deal  of  orig- 
inal conception  is  floating  in  my  mind,  and  there 
is  no  subject  in  which  my  own  favorite  feelings 
and  opinions  could  be  so  fully  displayed.  It  has 
taken  strong  hold  on  me,  and  if  my  mind  was 
but  made  up  as  to  the  fittest  form  of  mete^'I 
should  probably  begin  it  forthwith,  and  continue 
it  and  Pelayo  together,,  having  the  one  to  turn  to 
when  the  way  was  not  plain  before  me  in  the 
other.  Hexameters  would  not  be  more  difficult 
than  any  other  meter,  but  they  will  not  allow  of 
the  necessary  transition  from  the  narrative  to  tba 
dramatic  style  without  too  great  a  discrepancy. 
The  manner  of  Kehama  would  not  do :  the  nar- 
rative is  pitched  too  high,  the  dialogue  too  low, 
for  a  poem  in  which  the  ciroumstances  will  be 
less  elevated  than  the  passion.  For  this  very 
reason,  rhyme,  I  fear,  is  required. 

"You  have  done  wonders  with  C.  Julian. 
1200  lines  in  a  week  were  the  quickest  run  (in 
sailors'  phrase)  that  I  ever  made.  But  this  is 
nothing  to  what  you  have  accomplished ;  and 
your  manner  involves  so  much  thought  (excess 
of  meaning  being  its  fault),  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines  must  cost  thrice  as  much  expense  of 
passion  and  of  the  reasoning  fSeuiulty  to  you  than 
they  would  to  me.  I  am  impatient  to  see  this 
tragedy.  I  hear  nothing  of  Kehama  except  that 
forty  copies  have  been  sold  at  Edinburgh,  and 
that  Scott  has  reviewed  it  for  the  next  Quarterly. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  monogram  in 
the  title-page  of  your  Ode  to  Gustavus  ?  I  never 
re|wi  your  Latin  without  wishing  it  were  En- 
glish, and  regretting  that  you  were  ever  taught 
a  language  so  much  inferior  to  your  own. 

"Your  abhorrence  of  Spenser  is  a  strange 
heresy.  I  admit  that  he  is  inferior  to  Chaucer 
(who  for  variety  of  power  has  no  competitor  ex- 
cept Shakspeare),  but  he  is  the  great  master  of 
English  versification,  incomparably  the  greatest 
master  in  our  language.  Without  being  insen* 
sible  to  the  defects  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  I  am 
never  weary  of  reading  it.  Surely  Chaucer  is 
as  much  a  poet  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be 
when  the  language  was  in  so  rude  a  state. 
There  seems  to  be  this  material  point  of  difler- 
ence  between  us — ^you  think  we  have  little  poe- 
try which  was  good  for  any  thing  before  Milton ; 
I,  that  we  have  little  since,  except  in  our  own 
immediate  days.  I  do  not  say  there  was  mncb 
before,  but  what  there  was  was  sterling  verse  in 
sterlmg  English.  It  had  thought  and  feeling  in 
it.  At  present,  the  surest  way  to  become  popO' 
lar  is  to  have  as  little  of  either  ingredient  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Have  you  read  Captain  Pasley's  book  ?  I 
take  it  for  my  text  in  the  next  Quarterly,  and 
would  fain  make  it  our  political  Bible. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 
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be  introdaced  immediately  after  the  foolish  plan 
which  he  proposed  in  1805 — a  plan  which  could 
do  DO  possible  good.  It  is  downright  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  a 
pure  representative  body,  when  there  is  always 
a  /egolar  party  organized  against  the  govern* 
meat  of  the  country,  and  consequently  in  semi- 
alliance  with  the  enemy.  Such  a  state  of  things 
^which  never  existed  any  where  else,  and,  as 
you  will  say,  could  not  exist  here  but  by  favor 
of  old  Neptune)  was  unknown  to  our  old  laws  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  manifest  fallacy 
to  argue  from  those  laws  against  practices  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  existing  system, 
and  without  which  there  could  be  no  government. 
The  evil,  which  I  wish  to  see  remedied  is  the 
aggregation  of  landed. property,  which  gives  to 

such  a  man  as the   command  of  whole 

counties^  and  enieibles  such  men  as to  sing 

'  we  are  seven,'  like  Wordsworth's  little  girl, 
into  the  ear  of  a  minister,  and  demand  for  him- 
self situations  which  he  is  unfit  for.  This  is  a 
worse  evil  than  that  which  our  mortmain  statutes 
were  enacted  to  remedy,  for  it  is  gradually  root- 
ing out  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and  dwind- 
lii^  the  gentry  into  complete  political  insignifi- 
cance. It  is  not  parliamentairy  reform  which 
can  touch  this  evil :  some  further  limitation  of 
entail,  or  a  proper  scheme  of  income  taxation, 
might.  Concerning  parliamentary  reform,  in- 
de^,  my  views  are  much  changed  ;  and  Sir  F. 
Burdett's  scheme  has  not  a  little  contributed  to 
the  alteration,  elucidated  as  it  is  by  all  his  sub- 
sequent conduct.  The  phrase,  indeed,  like  Cath- 
olic Emancipation,  is  vox  et  pr<eterea  nihil. 
'*Godble88yoaI  R.  S," 

To  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott. 

"Keewick.Feb.riSlL 

"  I  will  willingly  find  fault  with  your  play 
when  you  can  find  means  of  sending  it  me ;  that 
is,  I  will  gladly,  if  it  be  in  my  power,  point  out 
in  what  manner  it  may  be  fitted  for  representa- 
tion, should  it  require  alteration,  and  appear  ca- 
pable of  being  so  altered.  Of  managers  and 
green-rooms  I  know  nothing.  Old  Cumberland 
once  said  to  me  in  his  charaoteristio  way,  ^  What* 
ever  you  do,  sir,  never  write  a  play  I  the  t(nr< 
ments  of  the  damned  are  nothmg  to  it.'  I  my- 
self suspect  that  if  a  man  8ufi*ers  Imy  thing  like 
purgatory  in  a  green-room,  it  must  be  his  own 
fault.  I  would  send  my  play  there,  and  if  it  was 
accepted  they  might  mutilate  it  as  they  pleased, 
because  the  actors,  generally  ^>eaking,  must  be 
the  best  judges  of  what  will  tell  on  the  stage, 
and  because  the  author  can  always  restore  the 
piece  to  its  original  state  when  he  prints  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  suspected  any 
thing  like  a  reprochch  upon  *  single  blessedness' 
in  women  in  what  Ls  said  of  Lorrinite.^  Nothing 
oould  be  further  from  my  thoughts.  The  pas- 
sage has  nothing  beyond  an  individual  reference 
to  the  witch  herself,  therein  described  as  a  '  can- 
ktred  rose.'    You  may  find  abundant  proof  in  my 


*  Cnne  of  Kehims,  canto  zi.  rene  3. 
S 


writings,  and  would  require  none  if  you  knew 
me,  that  no  man  can^'be  more  innocent  of  such 
opinions  as  you  seem  to  have  suspected.  So  far 
am  I  from  not  regarding  continence  as  a  virtue. 

'^  Those  unaccountable  clicks,  as  you  call  them, 
in  the  middle  of  the  lines,  are,  as  you  must  have 
seen,  too  frequent  to  be  accidental.  I  went  upon 
the  system  of  rhyming  to  the  ear  regardless  of 
the  eye,  and  have  throughout  availed  myself  of 
the  power  which  this  gave  me.  The  verse  was 
no  bondage  to  me.  If  I  do  not  greatly  deceive 
myself,  it  unites  the  advantages  of  rhyme  with 
the  strength  and  freedom  of  blank  verse  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itself  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
(which  is,  of  course,  and  must  be,  from  very  im- 
perfect and  partial  means),  the  story  seems  not 
to  have  shocked  people  as  much  as  I  expected, 
but  that  it  should  become  popular  is  impossible. 
Many  years  n^ust  elapse  before  the  opinion  of 
the  few  can  become  the  law  of  the  many. 

"  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  American  sub- 
ject which  did  not  strike  your  fancy,  and  have 
half  mounted  it  into  a  story  of  which  a  primitive 
Quaker  is  the  hero;  a  curious  character,  you 
will  say,  for  heroic  poetry— certainly  an  original 

e. 

"  If  ever  you  think  upon  political  subjects,  I 
beseech  you  read  Captain  Pasley's  Essay  on 
Military  Policy — a  book  which  ought  to  be  not 
only  in  the  hands,  but  in  the  heart  of  every  En- 
glishman.    Farewell  I 

"  Yours  very  truly,         R.  Souths y." 

To  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Etq. 

"Kefwkjk,  Feb.  12,1811. 

'*  I  am^not  disappointed  in  Count  Julian ;  it  is 
too  Greek  for  representation  in  these  times,  but 
it  is  altogether  worthy  of  you.  The  thought  and 
feeling  which  you  have  frequently  condensed  in 
a  single  line  is  unlike  any  thing  in  modem  com- 
position. The  oonohision,  too,  is  Greek.  I 
should  have  known  this  play  to  be  yours  had  it 
faUea  in  my  way  without  a  name.  There  was 
one  written  ten  years  ago  by  Rough  which  aimed 
at  being  what  this  if;  this  has  the  profundity 
which  was  attempted  there.  I  see  nothing  to 
be  expunged,  but  I  see  many, of  what  a  school- 
boy would  cail  hard  passages.  Sometimes  they 
are  like  water,  which,  however  beautifully  pellu- 
cid, may  become  dark  by  its  very  depth.  Your 
own  vase  of  tarnished  gold  is  a  better  illustra- 
tion }  the  very  richness  of  the  metal  occasions  its 
darkness.  Sometimes  they  are  like  pictures — 
unless  you  get  them  in  precisely  the  right  point 
of  view,  their  expression  is  lost.  I  can  not  tell 
how  this  is  to  be  remedied  if  it  is  remediable ;  it 
is  what  makes  the  difierence  between  difficult 
and  easy  authors.  I  will  not  yet  specify  what 
the  passages  are  which  are  obscure,  because, 
upon  every  fresh  perusal,  some  of  them  will  flash 
upon  me.  * 

"  Never  was  a  character  more  finely  con- 
ceived than  Julian.  That  image  of  his  seizing 
the  horses  b  in  the  very  first  rank  of  sublimity ; 
it  is  the  grandest  image  of  power  that  ever  poet 
produced. 
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"  You  could  not  have  placed  the  story  in  a 
finer  dramatic  light ;  but  it  has  made  you  elevate 
some  vile  renegadocs  into  respectability.  In  my 
plan  Sisabert  will  die  by  Florinda'a  haiyi,  and 
Orpas  will  be  cut  down  by  Rodrigo^s  own  hand. 
I  go  on  very  slowly;  what  I  have  done  is  too 
good  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  it  will  Hiake  the  poem 
as  faulty  in  structure  as  Shakspeare's  Julius  Cas- 
sar  ;  and  I  shall  be  a  third  of  the  way  through 
it  before  Pelayo  appears.  My  piace  will  soon 
be  quickened ;-  the  way  opens  before  me ;  hither- 
to there  has  been  but  one  personage  in  view ;  to- 
morrow I  introduce  others,  and  shall  soon  get 
into  the  business  of  the  poem.  You  wonder  that 
I  can  think  of  two  poems  at  once  ;  it  proceeds 
from  weakness,  not  from  strength.  I  could  not 
stand  the  continuous  excitement  which  you  have 
gone  through  in  your  tragedy  :  in  me  it  would 
not  work  itself  ofl*  in  tears ;  the  tears  would 
flow  while  in  the  act  of  composition,  and  would 
leave  behind  a  throbbing  head  and  a  whole  sjrs- 
tem  in  the  highest  state  of  nervous  excitability, 
which  would  soon  induce  disease  in  one  of  its 
most  fearful  ibrms.  From  such  a  state  I  recov- 
ered in  1800  by  going  to  Portugal,  and  suddenly 
changing  climate,  occupation,  and  all  internal 
objects ;  and  I  have  kept  it  off  since  by  a  good 
intelleotoal  regimen. 

"  When  I  have  read  Count  Julian  again  and 
again,  I  will  then  make  out  a  list  of  the  passages 
which  appear  so  difficult  that  ordinary  readers 
may  be  supposed  incapable  of  understanding 
them.  When  you  perceive  that  they  may  be 
difficult  to  others,  it  will  be  easy,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  make  the  meaning  more  obvious. 
Then  you  must  print  the  tragSly.  It  will  not 
have  many  more  admirers  than  Gebir ;  but  they 
will  be  of  the  same  class  and  cast ;  and  with  Ge- 
bir it  will  be  known  hereafter,  when  all  the  rubbish 
of  oiu-  generation  dhall  have  been  swept  away. 

"  What  wiU  you  do  next  ?  Narrative  is  bet- 
ter than  dramatic  poetry,  because  it  admits  of 
■the  highest  beauties  of  the  drama :  there  are  two 
•characters  in  Roman  history  which  are  admira- 
bly fit  for  either ;  but  in  both  cases  their  history 
miits  the  drama  better  than  the  epic — Sertorious 
and  Spartacus.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  abortive 
attempt  at  restoring  the  republic  by  Caligula's 
death  was  one  of  my  dramatic  Attempts.  An- 
other was  that  impressive  story  in  Tacitus  of 
i<00  slaves  (I  think  that  was  the  number)  put  to 
^death  for  not  preventing  the  murder  of  their  mas- 
ter, whom  one  of  them  had  killed.  The  Em- 
peror Majorian  is  a  fine  character.  I  wish  I 
nould  throw  out  a  subject  that  would  tempt  you, 
but  rather  to  a  poem  than  a  play ;  for,  though 
your  powers  for  both  are  equal,  and  the  play  the 
more  difficult  work  of  the  two.  vet  in  mv  iudir- 


beginning  of  the  month,  I  should  have  been  veiy 
uneasy  about  you.  Thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  for  your  serviceable  interpolation  of  the  re- 
view,* which  is  just  what  it  should  be— that  is 
to  say,  just  what  I  should  wish  it,  only  I  wish 
you  would  not  eall  me  the  most  sublime  poet 
of  the'  age,  because,  in  this  point,  both  Words- 
worth and  Landor  are  at  least  ray  equals.  Yoa 
will  not  suspect  me  of  any  mock-modesty  in  this. 
On  the  whole,  I  shall  have  done  greater  things 
than  either,  but  not  because  I  possess  greater 
powers. 

"My  abode  under  Skiddaw  wiU  have  been 
more  unfavorable  to  my  first  year's  Annals  than 
to  any  other,  because  I  had  fewer  channels  of 
information  opened,  and  because  of  home  poli- 
tics I  was  very  ignorant,  never  liking  them  well 
enough  to  Teel  any  interest  beyond  that  of  an 
election  feeling.  Now  that  it  becomes  my  busi- 
ness to  be  better  informed,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  become  so ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
I  learn  as  much  political  news  to  my  purpose  by 
letters,  as  I  should  do  by  that  intercourse  which 
would  be  compatible  with  my  way  of  life.  Of 
three  points  I  have  now  convinced  myself,  that 
the  great  desideratum  in  our  government  is  a 
premier  instead  of  a  cabinet — ^Ihat  a  regular,  op- 
position is  an  absurdity  which  could  not  exist 
any  where  but  in  an  island  without  destroj^ing 
the  government— and  that  parliamentary  reform 
is  the  shortest  road  to  anarchy. 

"  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  Gifibrd  for  his  de- 
sire to  serve  me,  and  sincerely  glad  that  I  stand 
in  need  of  no  services — not  that  I  am  by  any 
means  above  being  served,  or  feel  any  ways  un- 
comfortable under  an  obligation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  hold  myself  in  the  highest  degree 
obliged  to  any  person  who  would  promote  Tom 
for  my  sake  ;  but  for  this  we  must  wait  till  the 
First  Lord  is  in  power.  For  myself^  I  am  in  a 
fair  way  of  wanting  nothing ;  and  if  great  men 
will  but  give  me  their  praise,t  they  may  keep 
their  promises  for  others;  their  praise  would 
prove  actual  puddings :  let  them  only  make  it 
the  fashion  to  buy  my  books,  and  in  seven  years' 
time  I  will  purchase  a  house  and  ground  enough 
for  the  use  of  a  dairy  within  a  day's  journey  of 
London.  Scott  had  2000  guineas  for  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  If  Canning  would  but  compare 
Bonaparte  to  Kehama  in  the  House  of  Commoof:, 
I  might  get  half  as  much  by  my  next  poem. 

"  I  am  reviewing  Pasley's  book — the  most 
hnportant  political  work  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  country.  The  minister  who  shall  first  be- 
come a  believer  in  that  book,  and  act  upon  its 
unanswerable  principles,  will  obtain  a  higher 
reputation  than  ever  statesman  did  before  him. 
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Mjr  review  will  be  concilifttory  toward  the  hus- 
UaJidiDg  politioians,  that  is,  it  will  endeavor  to 
make  them  ashamed  without  making  them  an- 
gry. The  blistering  plaster  for  Whitbread  goes 
ail  into  the  Register.  , 

"  Abella  supplies  me  well  with  Spanish  pa- 
pers. I  have  fcNmd  him  excellently  useful.  He 
writes  to  me  in  — issimos  of  esteem,  and  I  out- 
step a  little  the  usual  pace  of  English  compli- 
ments in  return,  and  am  his  friend  and  servant 
in  superlatives — ^with  a  good  consoience,  believe 
roe,  for  I  really  like  him,  and  am  very  sensible 
of  hb  services.  Of  course  I  have  sent  him  my 
best  works,  and  no  doubt  my  name  will  soon  be 
in  high  odor  in  the  Isle  of  Lisbon.  It  was  a 
mortification  to  me  to  hear  he  was  about  to  re* 
turn  beibre  I  could  see  hitn  in  London.      *        * 

"  I  have  again  taken  to  Pektyo,  after  a  long 
interval,  and  the  third  section  is  nearly  finished. 
It  will  bring  me  into  busier  scenes,  and  the  sto- 
ry will  begin  to  open.  I  am  afraid  that,  having 
thus  begun  ab  ovOy  I  must  change  the  tiUe  of  the 
poem,  and  call  it  Spain  restored,  for  Pelayo  can 
not  appear  till  I  have  got  on  a  thousand  lines. 
If  I  cared  about  rules,  this  would  be  a  fault ; 
but  the  struetiu-e  must  depend  upon  the  materi- 
als, and  I  have  not  too  much  of  Roderic  in  the 
beginning,  considering  the  part  he  has  to  play 
in  the  end. 

"  The  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  a  good 
thing.  -  We  must  now  look  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep 
the  French  out  of  those  important  points— im- 
portant as  to  the  means  they  aflbrd  of  annoying 
us  in  their  hands,  or  of  spreading  civilization  in 
ours.  Next  year  I  purpose  to  give  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  French  intrigues  with  Persia, 
and  their  views  in  that  quarter.  I  have  neither 
time  nor  room  for  it  in  the  present  volume. 

"I  most  heartily  rejoice  that  the  Outs  are 
Outs  stiU.  R.  S." 

To  Joh»  Riekman,  Esq* 

-Feb.  20, 1811. 

"  Mt  DBAE  RlCXMAN, 

#  *       *     .  ♦       *       ♦       * 

*'  I  have  it  under  the  haftd  of that  any 

new  ministry  mutt  recall  our  troops  from  Spain 
and  Portugal — ^to  which  I  replied  by  praying 
that  he  might  stay  out  of  place  so  long  a^  he 
thought  so. 

•  *****# 
"When  I  read  L.  Goldsmid's*  book  about 

France,  the  impression  it  made  upon  me  was, 
that  be  was  sent  over  by  Bonaparte  to  further 
his  purposes  here.     God  knows  by  what  other 


the  same  town  at  whose  house  6.  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  and  from  whom  I  learned  that 
his  character  was  exactly  what  you  would  sup- 
pose— ^very  studious  and  very  correct.  That  it 
must  be  a  lie  is  obvious,  because  such  things 
could  not  be  done  with  more  impunity  in  France 
than  in  England ; .  and  to  say.  that  it  might  have 
been  concealed,  leads  to  the  obvious  question, 
'  If  so,  how  came  L.  Goldsmid  to  know  it  ?'  A 
still  grosser  and  more  ridiculous  story  is,  that 
Bonaparte  makes  his  poison  by  giving  arsenic  to 
a  pig,  and  tying  the  pig  up  by  the  hind  legs, 
and  collecting  what  runs  from  Ids  mouth.         * 

"  Now  the  man  is  no  fool,  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  he  can  believe  this  hiooself^  or  that  he 
can  suppose  it  can  be  believed  by  any  person  of 
common  sense.  For  what  purpose,  then,  ean  he 
publish  such  lies? 

"  If  he  be  the  rascal  which  I  take  him  to  be, 
his  newspf^)er  shows  what  is  the  main  purpose 
for  which  he  has  been  sent  over — ^to  put  the 
Bourbons  into  Bonapsurte's  hands.  He  recom- 
mends a  JBourbon  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  Spain — a  Bourbon  to  land  in  France.  Now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  what  B.  would 
above  all  things  desire.  *  ♦  * 
"Farewell!  R.  S.^' 

3b  Waiter  Scott,  Etq. 

«<Re8wick»  April  3, 1811. 
""My  dbar  Scott, 

'  You  can  probably  tell  me  how  I  could  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  Kehama  to  your  friend  Leyden, 
for  whom,  though  I  do  not  personally  know  him, 
I  have  always  felt  a  very  high  respect,  regard- 
ing him,  with  one  only  exception  (which  might 
be  more  properly  expressed  to  any  person  than 
to  you),  as  a  man  of  more  true  genius  and  far 
higher  promise  than  any  of  his  cotemporary 
countrymen. 

"  N<J  doubt  you  have  seen  Pasley's  Essay.    It 
will  be,  in  the  niain,  a  book  after  your  own  hearty 
as  it  is  after  mine.     He  talks  sometimes  of  con- 
quest when  he  should  talk  of  emancipation.     A 
system  of  unlimited  conquest  leads  at  last  to  the 
consequences  which  we  have  seen  exemplified 
in  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire.     For  ourselves, 
I  would  wish  no  other  accession  of  dominion  thnii 
Danish  Zealand  and  Holland  in  the  North,  with 
as  many  islands  as  you  please  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean-, Italy  to  be  formed  into  one  independ- 
ent state  under  our  protection,  as  long  as  it 
needed  it.     I  believe  that  the  ministry  do  not 
want  the  inclination  to  act  vigorously ;  but  they 
want  public  opinion  to  go  before,  and  protect 
them  against  the  opposition.     These  men,  and; 
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for  this  is  the  last  and  worst,  yet  the  necessary 
effect  of  party  spirit,  when  carried  so  far  as  these 
politicians  carry  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
regretted  being  alone  so  much  as  when  the  news 
of  Graham^s  victory  arrived.  It  gave  me  more 
delight  than  I  coiUd  well  hold,  and  I  wanted 
somebody  to  share  it  with  me.  We  shall  have 
great  news,  too,  from  Portugal.  Massena  has 
no  lines  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  if  Lord  Welling- 
ton  can  but  bring  him  to  action,  we  know  what 
the  result  must  be.  How  happy  his  retreat  must 
make  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  just  delivered  so 
wise  an  opinion  upon  the  stiite  of  Portugal  in  the 
House  of  Lords ! 

"  Longman's  new  Review  will  interfere  with 
the  Qparterly ;  and,  so  far  as  it  succeeds,  so  fiu* 
will  it  prevent  the  extension  of  our  sale.  I  have 
not  learned  who  are  the  proprietors  of  it — not 
Longman  himself,  for  he  wrote  to  me  some  eight 
or  ten  weeks  ago,  wishing  me  to  bear  a  part  in 
it,  and  giving  me  to  understand  that  it  was  set 
on  foot  by  some  independent  M.P*s.— eo  at  least  I 
understood  his  language.  Of  course  I  returned 
a  refusal,  upon  the  ground  of  my  previous  con- 
nection with  the  Quarterly.  They  have  set  out 
better  than  we  did,  though  they  have  a  consider- 
able portion  of  heavy  matter,  and  their  first  ar- 
ticle ought  to  have  been  in  a  very  diflferent  tone. 
**  Yours  ever  truly,  R.  Southey.^' 

7b  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

-Keswick,  April  21,1611. 
"  My  dear  GaosvENoa, 
"  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you  of  my  own 
family.  Mr.  T.  Southey  is  dead ;  about  half  his 
property  he  has  left  to  the  son  of  a  friend  of  his 
at  Bristol,  and  the  rest  to  his  man  Tom,  and  a 
few  other  such  objects  of  his  regard.  This  con- 
duct toward  me  and  my  brothers  is  neither  very 
surprising  nor  very  blamable :  we  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  and,  when  he  did  see  us,  he  saw 
animals  of  so  very  different  a  nature  from  him- 
self^ that  the  wonder  would  have  been  if  he  had 
taken  any  pleasure  in  their  society.  But  he  has 
a  sister,  now  advanced  in  life,  and  ill  provided 
for ',  and  she  kept  his  house  till  he  turned  her  out 
of  it,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  discovered 
some  regret  at  seeing  the  foot-boy  Tom  preferred 
to  her  nephews;  and  he  has  not  left  her  any 
thing.  This  is  wicked  and  unnatural  conduct. 
My  account  comes  from  her.  She  says  nothing 
of  herself,  and,  I  verily  believe,  thinks  nothing 
upon  that  score ;  but  her  letter  is  an  affecting 
one.  'I  hope  Grod  will  forgive  him  (these  are 
her  concluding  words).     John  made  himself  a 


Shenstone  called  the  flocci-nauci-nihili-piliflca- 
tion  of  money.  I  had  no  expectations,  and,  con- 
seqnentlyy  have  experienced  no  disappointment 
God  be  praised  for  it !  I  have,  also,  no  want. 
My  emplo3rment  (provided  I  write  prose)  is  suf- 
ficiently paid ;  I  have  plenty  of  it ;  and  like  it  as 
well  as  if  it  were  nkerely  the  anmsement  of  leis- 
ure hours.'  And,  in  case  of  my  death  before  I 
shall  have  been  able  to  make  a  provision  for  my 
family,  my  life  is  insured  for  o£lOOO;  and  the 
world  must  be  worse  than  I  believe  it  to  be  if 
my  operas  should  not  produce  enough  in  addi- 
tion to  that.    #♦«*♦♦ 

*^  I  have  another  piece  of  news,  which  did  sur- 
prise me.  Brougham  has  been  commissioned  to 
apply  to  my  uncle  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing whether  I  would  undertake  to  translate  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte's  poem.  My  unble  replied,  he 
supposed  not,  but  referred  the  plenipotentiary  to 
me;  and  no  further  prooeedings  have  taken 
place.  When  I  hear  from  B.  I  shall  recommend 
Elton  for  the  task,  who  translates  well,  and  will, 
probably,  be  glad  of  a  task  which  is  likely  to  be 
so  well  paid.  This  has  amused  me  very  much; 
but  it  has  rather  lowered  Lucien  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  vanity  which  it  imj^es.  If  his  poem  be 
good  for  any  thing,  he  may  be  sure  it  will  find 
translators:  it  looks  ill  to  be  so  impatient  for 
fame  as  to  look  about  for  one,  and  pay  him  for  his 
work.  From  whom  the  application  to  my  wor- 
ship came  I  do  not  know ;  Lucien  has  probably 
applied  to  some  friend  to  recommend  him  to  tfaie 
best  hand ;  and,  dispatch  being  one  thing  required, 
the  preference  has,  perhaps,  on  this  score,  beea 
given  to  me  over  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell;  by 
which,  no  doubt,  I  am  greatly  flattered.  To 
Grosvenor  Bedford  I  may  say  that,  if  the  poem 
in  question  be  a  bad  one,  it  will  not  be  worth 
translating;  and  if  it  be  otherwise,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  the  time  which  would  be  required 
to  translate  it  may  quite  as  worthily  be  bestowed 
upon  some  work  of  my  own. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S.' 

To  Orowenor  C,  Bedford,  Etq. 

**Kenrick,  Jiuie9,1811. 
"  My  dsak  GhiosvsNOR, 
"  I  completed  the  Register  last  night.  Its  enor- 
mous length  has  cost  me  at  least  three  months' 
labor  more  than  the  former  volume,  the  whole 
of  which  is  dead  loss  of  the  only  capital  I  pos- 
sess m  the  world.  This  is  considerably  incon- 
venient ;  half  that  time  would  have  suiHced  for 
the  Life  of  Nelson,  the  other  half  have  set  me 
forward  for  the  next  three  numbers  of  the  Quar- 
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the  mkbt  of  his  qwdktrj.  And  so^  partly,  he- 
cmuse  I  like  him  for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  partly 
beoause  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him 
will  afford  mirth  for  half  a  year  afterward,  I  will 

certainly  call  upon when  I  go  to  town, 

and  shake  hamfe  with  him  onee  more.  Ah, 
Grosvenor !  people  may  say  what  they  will  aboat 
good  company,  or  wluit  Sharpe,  mor§  tuo,  de- 
nominates the  ^very  bett'  society — the  Wsrt 
bzst' — there  is  no  company  like  that  of  an  old 
fellow  yoa  can  laugh  wUk^  and  laugh  a/,  and 
laugh  about  till  your  eyes  overflow  with  the  very 
oil  of  gladness. 

''God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Walter  Savage  Lwndor,  Esq, 

**LoBdoii,  July  15, 1811. 

"  It  is  utterly  unacoonntable  to  me  why  yeu 
of  aU  men  should  care  either  for  good  or  evil 
report  of  your  poems,  certain  as  you  mast  be  of 
their  sterling  value.  I  look  upon  Gebir  as  I  do 
upon  Dante's  kmg  poem  in  the  Italian,  not  as  a 
good  poem,  but  as  containing  the  finest  poetry 
in  the  language ;  so  it  is  with  Ck)unt  Julian,  and 
80^  no  doubt,  It  was  with  the  play  which  you 
hivve  so  provokingly  destroyed. 

*'  In  about  three  weeks  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
your  turret.  We  leave  London  this  day  week, 
and  I  will  write  from-  Bristol  as  soon  as  I  can 
say  when  we  shall  depart  from  it.  I  was  at 
Llanthony  in  1798,  and  forded  the  Hondy  on  foot 
because  I  could  not  find  the  bridge.  Have  you 
found  St.  David's  cavern,  which  Drayton  places 
there,  and  for  which  I  inquired  in  vain  ? 

'^  I  am  no  botanist ;  but,  like  you,  my  earliest 
and  deepest  recollections  are  connected  with 
flowers,  and  they  always  carry  me  back  to  other 
days.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  are  the  only 
things  which  aflect  our  senses  precisely  in  the 
same  maimer  as  they  did  in  childhood.  The 
sweetness  of  the  violet  is  always  the  same,  and 
when  you  rifle  a  rose,  and  drink,  as  it  wwre,  its 
fFBgranoe,  the  refreshment  is  the  sasoe  to  the  old 
man  as  to  the  boy.  We  see  with  different  eyea 
in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  discriminate,  and, 
therefore,  this  eSkot  is  not  so  certainly  produced 
by  visual  objects.  Sounds  recall  the  past  in  the 
same  manner,  but  do  not  bring  with  them  indi- 
vidual scenes,  like  the  cowslip-field  or  the  bank 
of  violets,  or  the  comer  of  the  garden  to  which 
we  have  transplanted  field  flowers.  Oh,  what  a 
happy  season  is  childhood^  if  our  modes  of  life 
and  education  will  let  it  be  so  I  It  were  enough 
to  make  one  misanthropical  when  we  consider 
how  great  a  portion  of  the  evil  of  this  world  is 
man's  own  making,  if  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
did  not  imply  that  the  evil  is  removable-;  and, 
therefore,  the  prime  duty  of  a  good  roan  is  by 
all  means  in  his  power  to  assist  in  removing  it. 
God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 
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^  Walter  Scott,  E$q. 

"KMwiok,Sept8,18U. 
"  My  deae  SooTTj 

"  You  will  have  thought  me  very  remiss  in 
not  thanking  you  sooner  for  the  Yision,  if  you  did 
not  remember  that  I  had  been  traveling  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  take  into  consideration  how 
little  opportunity  can  be  found  for  the  use  of  pen 
and  ink  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  runaway  vis- 
its, during  a  jpnrney  of  nine  hundred  miles.  It 
was  given  me  at  the  Admiralty  the  very  day 
that  it  arrived  there.  I  opened  it  on  the  spot, 
discovered  that  a  letter  to  Pdwhele  had  been  in- 
closed to  me,  .in  time  for  Croker  to  rectify  the 
mistake  by  making  a  fair  exchange,  and  thus 
saving  mine  from  a  journey  to. the  Land's  End. 
I^  however,  I  have  not  written  to  you  about 
D.  Roderie,  I  have  been  talking  to  every  body 
about  him.  The  want  of  plan  and  unity  is  a  de- 
fect inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  your  subject, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  censure  the 
Vision  for  such  a  defect,  as  it  is  to  condemn  Ke- 
hama  beeanse  all  the  agents  are  not  human  per- 
sonages. The  execution  is  a  triumphant  answer 
to  those  persons  who  have  supposed  that  you 
could  not  move  with  ease  in  a  meter  less  loose 
than  that  of  your  great  poems.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  better  written  than  those 
greater  works,  for  this  very  reason — ^you  have 
taken  fewer  licenses  of  language,  and  have  united 
with  the  majesty  ^f  that  fine  stanza  (the  most 
perfect  that  ever  was  constructed)  an  ease  which 
is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  stifihess  of  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming, 

^^  It  is  remarkable  that  three  poets  should  at 
once  have  been  employed  upon  Roderie.  I  have 
a  tragedy  of  Lander's  in  my  desk,  of  which  Count 
Julian  b  the  hero :  it  contains  some  of  the  finest 
touches,  both  of  passion  and  ppetry,  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Roderie  is  also  the  pre-eminent  per- 
sonage of  my  own  Pelayo,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded.  Difiering  so  totally  as  we  do  in  the 
comi^exion  and  management  of  the  two  poems, 
I  was  pleased  to  find  one  point  of  curious  com- 
parison, in  which  we  have  both  represented  Rod- 
erie in  the  act  of  confession,  and  both  finished 
the  picture  highly.  Our  representations  are  so 
totally  different  as  to  form  a  perfect  contrast,  yet 
each  so  fitted  to  the  temper  in  which  the  con- 
feseion  is  made,  that  it  might  be  sworn,  if  yoa 
had  chosen  my  point  of  time,  you  oould  have 
written  as  I  have  done,  and  that,  if  I  had  writ- 
ten of  the  unrepentant  king,  I  should  have  oon* 
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ceived  of  him  ex&otlf  like  yoiunelf.  I  copy  my 
oMm  lines,  because!  think  you  will' be  gratified 
at  seeing  a  parallel  passage,  which  never  can  be 
produced  except  to  the  honor  of  both : 

•'•Then  Roderic  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  stzoTe  to-Bpedc : 
"  Thou  see'Bt,"  he  cried ;  "  thou  aoe'st— "    But  meixu»7 
And  suffocating  tiioughtt  repress'd  the  word. 
And  shudderingB,  like  an  ague  fit,  from  head 
To  foot  oonrulsed  him.    "m  at  length  aubdoinf 
Hia  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaimed, 
^^preading  his  bands,  and  lifting  up  his  fiice, 
As  if  rraolved  in  penitence  to  hear 
A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  "  Thou  see'st 
Roderic  the  GoOl"    That  name  would  have  sauced 
To  tell  its  whole  abhorred  history. 
He  not  the  less  pursued — "  the  ravisber  I 
The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  1"    Having  said, 
In  the  same  posture  motimiless  he  faielt, 
Arms  straightened  down,  and  hands  dispread,  and  eyoa 
Raised  to  ttie  monk,  like  one  who  from  bis  voice 
Expected  life  or  death.' 

"  I  saw  but  little  of  Giffml  in  town,  because 
be  was  on  the  point  of  taking  wing  for  the  Isle 
of  Wight  when  I  anired.  The  Review  seems 
to  have  shaken  the  credit  of  the  Edinburgh,  and 
might  shake  it  still  more.  The  way  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  most  effect  is  to  take  up  those 
very  subjects  which  he  has  handled  the  most  un- 
fairly, and  so  to  treat  them  as  to  force  a  com- 
parison which  must  end  in  our  favor.  I  am  about 
to  do  this  upon  the  question  of  Bell  and  Lancas- 
ter— a  question  on  which has  grossly  com- 
mitted himself. 

'^  You  may  weU  suppose  that  three  months' 
idleness  has  brought  upon  me  a  heavy  accumu- 
lation of  business.  Meantime,  good  materials 
for  the  third  year's  Register  have  reeu)hed  me 
from  Cadiz,  and  I  have  collected  others  respect- 
ing Sicily  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  I  saw  the 
last  volume  on  my  road,  and  there  I  could  trace 
your  hand  in  a  powerful  but  too  lenient  essay 
upon  Jeffrey's  journal. 

"Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

«R.  SOUTHBT," 

To  Mr.  Jamis  White. 

*«KeawickrOct  95^  181L 
"  Mt  dear  James, 
*'  By  this  time  you  are  settled  at  Pembroke, 
know  your  way  to  your  rooms,  the  faces  of  your 
fellow-oollegians,  and  enough,  I  dare  say,  of  a 
college  life  to  find  its  duties  less  formidable,  and 
its  habits  less  agreeable  than  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  Those  habits  are  said  to  have  undergone 
a  great  reformation  since  I  was  acquainted  with 
them ;  in  my  time  they  stood  grievously  in  need 
of  it,  but  even  then  a  man  who  had  any  good 

....^..^i  __:— :-.! :_u*  i; — .. i —  ~i ^j    :e  i — 


begiki  to  lierbalize.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
day  will  make  you  master  of  the  elements  in  thie 
course  of  a  very  few  noonths.  I  prescribe  for 
you  mentally  also^  and  this  is  one  of  the  prescrip- 
tions f  for  it  is  of  main  importance  that  you  should 
provide  yourself  with  amusement  as  well  as  em- 
ployment. Pursue  no  study  longer  than  you  can 
without  effort  attend  to  it,  and  lay  it  amde  when- 
ever it  mterests  you  too  much :  whenever  it  im- 
presses itself  so  much  upon  jrour  mind  that  you 
dream  of  it  or  lie  awake  thinking  about  it,  be 
4ure  it  is  then  become  injurious.  FoUow  my 
practice  of  nuiking  your  latest  employment  in  the 
day  something  unconnected  with  its  other  pur- 
suits, and  you  will  be  able  to  lay  your  head  upon 
the  pillow  like  a  child. 

"  One  word  more^  and  I  have  done  with  ad- 
vice. Do  not  be  soUcitous  about  taking  a  high 
degree,  <»r  about  college  honors  of  any  kind. 
Many  a  man  has  killed  himself  at  Cambridge  by 
overwoddng  for  mathematical  honors :  recollect 
how  few  the  persons  are  who,  after  diey  have  spent 
their  years  in  severe  study  at  this  bnmch  of  sci- 
ence, ever  make  any  use  of  it  afterward.  Your 
wiser  plan  should  be  to  look  on  to  that  state  of 
life  in  which  you  wish  and  expect  to  be  placed, 
and  to  lay  in  such  knowledge  as  wifl  then  turn 
to  aooount.  #  «  #  *  * 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  James, 

^'  Your  affectionate  Mend, 

"  R.  SOUTHEY." 

7b  John  May,  Eiq. 

••Not.  2;  1811- 
"Mt  DEAR  Fribkd, 

"  ♦  *  *  Since  our  return  a  larger 
portion  of  my  time  than  is  either  usual  or  con- 
venient has  been  taken  up  by  the  chance  society 
of  birds  of  passage ;  this  place  abounds  with 
them  during  the  traveling  season ;  and  as  there 
are  none  of  them  who  find  their  way  to  me  with- 
out some  lawful  introduction,  so  there  are  fevir 
who  have  not  something  about  them  to  make 
their  company  agreeable  for  the  little  time  that 
it  lasts. 

*^  You  have  seen  my  article  upon  Bell  and  the 
Dragon  in  the  Quarterly.  It  is  decisive  as  to 
the  point  of  originality,  and  would  have  been  the 
heaviest  blow  the  Edinburgh  has  ever  received 
if  all  the  shot  of  my  heavy  artillery  had  not  been 
drawn  before  the  guns  were  fired.  I  am  going 
to  reprint  it  separately  with  some  enlargement, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  question  at  rest, 
and  maldng  the  public  understand  what  the  new 
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in  their  last  namber.  #  #  *  When 
the  first  year's  volmne  appeared  it  was  not  even 
SQspeoted  who  was  the  historian ;  and  Jefirey, 
a  day  or  two  after  its  publication,  went  for  the 
first  time  into  the  publisher's  shop  expressly  to 
tell  him  how  much  he  admired  the  history,  say- 
ing that,  though  he  difiered  from  the  writer  on 
many,  indeed,  on  most  pcnnts,  he  nevertheless 
must  declare  that  it  was  liberal,  independent, 
and  spirited  throughout,  the  best  piece  of  cotem- 
porary  history  which  had  appealed  for  twenty 
years.  When  the  second  Tohime  appeared  he 
knew  who  was  the  author  I 

^  Believd  me,  very  afiectionately  yours, 

"R.  SOUTHSY." 

To  the  kiv,  Herbert  HUL 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 
*'  The  hint  which  I  threw  out  conceiving  our 
English  martyrs  in  writing  upon  the  evangetioal 
sects  is  likely  to  mature  into  something  of  im- 
portance. I  conceived  a  plan-  which  Dr.  Bell 
and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  took  up  warmly,  and 
the  former  has  in  some  degree- bound  me  to  ex- 
ecute it  by  sending  down  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs 
as  soon  as  he  reached  London.  The  projected 
outline  is  briefly  this :  Under  the  title  of  the 
Book  of  the  Chureh,  to  give  what  should  be  at 
once  the  philosophy  and  the  anthcdogy  of  our 
Church  History,  so  written  as  to  be  addressed  to 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the  aaderstandings 
of  the  old ;  for  it  will  be  pkoed  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  sehools.  It  begins  with 
an  account  of  the  various  false  religions  of  our 
diflferent  ancestors,  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon, 
with  tbe  miscUeveus  temporal  consequences  of 
those  superstitions,  being  the  evils  from  which 
the  country  was  delivered  by  its  conversion  to 
Christianity.  2dly,  A  picture  of  popery,  and  the 
evils  from  vdiich  the  Reformation  delivered  us. 
3dly,  Puritanism  ran^ant,  from  which  the  res- 
toration of  the  Church  rescued  us*  Lastly, 
Methodism,  from  which  the  Establishment  pre- 
serves us.  These  parts  to  be  oouiected  by  an 
historical  tteead,  containing  whatever  is  most 
impressive  in  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the 
English  Chureh.  How  beautiful  a  work  may 
be  composed  upon  such  a  plan  (which,  from  its 
very  nature,  excludes  whaler  is  uninviting  or 
tedious),  you  will  at  once  perceive.  The  civil 
history  would  form  a  companion  work  upon  a 
similar  plan,  called  the  Book  of  the  Constitution, 
•bowing  the  gradual  but  uniform  amelioration 
of  society ;  and  the  direct  object  of  both  would 
be  to  mdre  the  rising  generation  feel  and  under- 
stand the  blessings  of  their  inheritfmce. 

^^  I  am  well  stored  with  materials,  having  all 
,  the  republished  chronicles  and  Hooker— the  only 
controversial  work  which  it  will  be  at  all  neces- 
sary to  consult.  The  other  books  which  I  want 
I  have  ordered  :  they  are  Burnett  and  the  Church 
Histories  of  Fuller,  and  of  the  stiff  old,  non.juror, 
Jeremy  Collier.  I  will  send  the  manuscript  to 
you  bdbre  it  goes  to  the  press,  for  it  will  require 


an  inspecting  eye.  -  Meantime,  if  any  thing  oc- 
cur to  you  which  would  correct  or  improve  the 
phm,  such  as  you  here  see  it,  do  not  omit  to 
communicate  your  adviee  and  opinion.  I  have 
a  strong  penuasion  that  both  these  works  may 
be  made  of  great,  extensive,  and  permanent  use- 
fulness. 

"R.  S." 

2b  Dr.  Gooch. 

"Ketwick,  Dec  15, 1811. 
^^  My  deab  Gooch, 

"I  have  a  letter  from  William  Taylor  of  a 
dismal  character.  After  stating  the'  sum  of 
their  losses,  be  says,  ^  we  can  not  subsist  upon 
the  interest  of  what  remains.  The  capital  vrill 
last  our  joint  Uves,  but  I  shall  be  abandoned  to 
a  voluntary  interment  in  the  same  grave  with 
my  parents.  O I  that  nature  would  realize  this 
most  convenient  doom  1' 

^'  Now  my  reason  for  transcribing  this  passage 
to  you  isy  becanse  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me^  and  haunts  me  when  I  lie  down  at  night. 
You  know  more  of  Norwich  than  I  do,  and  more 
of  William  Taytor's  connections.     Who  is  most 

in  his  oonfidenee?  is  it >?    I  thought  of 

writing  directly  to  him.  #  *  *  But 
what  I  would  say  to  the  person  who  may  be 
most  likely  to  enter  into  my  vrishes  is,  that  WiU- 
iam  Taylor's  friends  should  raise  such  an  annui- 
ty as  would  secure  bim  from  penury,  and  at  once 
relieve  his  mind  from  the  apprehensions  of  it ; 
either  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  it 
(the  best  way,  because  the  least  liable  to  acci- 
dents), or  by  yearly  contributions ;  Dr.  Sayers 
(or  any  other  the  fittest  person)  receiving,  and 
regularly  paying  it  f  and  he  never  knowing  par- 
ticularly from  whence  it  comes,  but  merely  that 
it  is  his.  The  form^  plan  is  the  be^t,  because, 
in  that  case,  there  would  be  only  to  purchase 
the  annuity,  and  put  the  security  into  his  hands ; 
and  this  might  be  done  without  any  person  ap- 
pearing in  it,  the  office  transmitting  him  the 
necessary  documents.  This,  of  course,  is  a  thing 
upon  which  the  very  wind  must  not  blow.  Ten 
years  hence*-or  perhaps  five — ^if  the  least  de- 
sirable of  diese  plans  should  be  found  most  prac- 
ticable, you  and  Harry  may  be  able  to  co-operate 
in  it.  I  am  ready  now,  either  with  a  yearly  ten 
pounds,  or  with  fifty  at  once.  If  more  were  in 
my  power,  more  should  be  done;  but,  if  his 
friends  do  not  love  him  well  enough  to  seoure 
him  at  least  d^l  00  a  year,  one  way  or  other,  the 
vrorld  is  worse  than  I  thought  it. 

"You  do  not  say  whedier  you  have  eeen 
Sharon  Turner.  That  introduction  was  the  best 
I  could  give  you,  because  I  think  it  woxM  give 
you  a  friend.  You  could  not  fail  to  esteem  and 
love  Tomer  when  you  knew  him.  He  is  the 
happiest  man  I  have  ever  known ;  and  that  could 
not  be  the  case  if  he  were  not  a  very  wise  as 
well  as  a  very  good  one. 

"  God  bless  you  1  R.  Southbt." 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Review  had  recommended  the  Amiual 
Register  for  govermnent  prosecation,  on  accocmt 
of  the  boldness  of  its  ktngriiage  on  the  Spanish 
question,  and  also,  espeoiallj,  with  respect  to 
some  remarks  on  JVlr.  Whitbread.  It  appears 
that  there  was  some  likeUhood  of  this  '^  friendly" 
hint  being  taken,  and  to  this  the  following  letter 
refers. 

To  Growenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

*'Retwick,JaQ.4,1812. 
"  My  dear  Grosvenor, 

"Concerning  Whitbread,  I  believe,  in  every 
instance,  the  text  of  his  speech  will  justify  the 
eommen^.  You  have  heard  of  taking  the  wrong 
sow  by  the  ear :  he  had  better  take  a  wild  boar 
by  the  ear  than  haul  me  up  to  London  upon  this 
quarrel.  I  should  tell  him  it  was  true  that  I 
had  said  his  speeches  were  translated  into 
French,  and  circulated  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  France,  but  I. had  not  said — ^what  has 
since  come  to  my  knowledge-^-that,  when  they 
were  thus  circulated,  nobody  believed  them 
genuine ;  nobody  believed  it  possible  that  such 
speeches  could  have  been  uttered  by  an  English- 
man. I  should  ask  the  House  (that  is,  his  side 
of  the  House ;  and,  of  course,  in  that  humbh  lan- 
guage becoming  a  person  at  the  bar)  at  what 
time  they  would  be  pleased  to  let  their  transac- 
tions become  matter  for  history;  and  I  should 
give  the  party  a  gentle  hint  not  to  delay  that 
time  too  long,  for  reputations,  like  every  thing 
else,  find  their  level ;  and  if  he,  and  such  as  he, 
do'not  get  into  history  soon,  they  may  run  a  risk 
of  not  getting  into  it  at  all.  I  should  speak  of 
the  situation  in  which  Spain  and  England  stand 
to  each  other,  and  contrast  my  own  feelings 
with  those  which  he  has  continually  expressed. 
I  should  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book 
whether  the  design  of  the  writer  was  to  vilify 
Parliament,  or  to  bring  the  government  into  con- 
tempt ;  and,  as  an  Englishman,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  an  historian,  I  should  claim  my  privileges. 

"  PhiUidor  has  made  his  appearance,  and  shall 
be  returned  in  the  first  parcel,  with  the  reviewal 
of  Azara.  Out  of  pure  conscience,  I  have  prom- 
ised Gifibrd  to  take  all  these  South  American 
travelers  myself,  because  I  can  not  bear  that  the 
Edinburgh  should  gain  credit  upon  this  subject, 
when  I  am  so  much  better  versed  in  it  thtm  any 
other  man  in  England  possibly  can  be.  I  am 
heartily  glad  the  state  of  South  America  is  in 
Blanco^  hands ;  it  will  be  highly  useful  to  the 


"  Here  is  a  man  at  Keswick,  who  aets  upon 
me  as  my  own  ghost  would  do.  He  is  just  wiiat 
I  was  in  1794.  His  name  is  Shelley,  son  to  the 
member  for  Shoreham ;  with  dC6000  a  year  en- 
tailed upon  him,  and  as  much  more  in  his  father's 
power  to  cut  off*.  Beginning  with  romances  of 
ghosts  and  murder,  and  vrith  poetry  at  Eton,  he 
passed,  at  Oxford,  into  metaphysics ;  printed  half 
a  dozen  pages,  which  he  entitled  *The  Necessi- 
ty of  Atheism ;'  sent  one  anonymously  to  Cople- 
stone,  in  expectation,  I  suppose,  of  converting 
him ;  was  expelled  in  eonsequence ;  married  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  after  being  turned  out  of  doors 
by  his  father ;  and  here  they  both  are,  in  lodg- 
ings, living  upon  o£200  a  year,  which  her  father 
allows  them.  He  is  come  to  the  fittest  physician 
in  the  worid.  At  present  he  has  got  to  the  Pan- 
theistio  stage  of  philosophy,  and,  in  the  oourse 
of  a  week,  I  expect  he  wHl  be  a  Berkeleyan,  for 
I  have  put  him  upon  a  course  of  Berkeley.  It 
has  surprised  him  a  good  deal  to  meet,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  perfectly 
understands  him,  and  does  him  full  justice.  I 
tell  him  that  all  the  diflerence  between  us  is 
that'  he  is  nineteen  and  I  am  thirty-seven,  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  suc- 
oeed  in  convincing  him  that  he  may  be  a  true 
philosopher,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with 
oCeOOO  a  year,  the  thought  of  which  troubles 
him  a  great  deal  more  at  present  than  ever  the 
want  of  a  sixpence  (for  I  have  known  such  a 
want)  did  me.  *  *  *  God  help 
us !  the  world  wants  mending,  though  he  did  not 
set  about  it  exactly  in  the  right  way.  Grod  bless 
you,  Grosvenor  I  R.  S." 

2b  Oronenor  C.  Btdford,  Eiq. 

'•Emwiek,  Jan.  17, 1819. 
"  Dbar  Grosvenor, 
"  My  household  is  affected  with  a  complaint 
which  I  take  at  this  time  to  be  epidemio — Che 
fear  of  ugly  fellows.  In  Mrs.  Coleridge,  per- 
haps, this  may  have  originated  in  her  dislike  to 
you,Jbut  the  newspapers  have  increased  it.  Ev- 
ery day  brings  bloody  news  from  Carlisle,  Cook- 
ermouth,  &c. ;  last  night  half  the  people  in  Kes- 
wick sat  up,  alarmed  by  two  strangers,  who^  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  were  certainly  *  no  bean- 
ties,'  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  down  a  rusty 
gun,  and  manfully  load  it  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  family.  The  gun  has  been  properly  cleaned 
to-day,  and  woe  betide  him  who  may  be  destined 
to  receive  its  contents.     But,  in  sober  truth,  the 
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naj,  more  than  that,  she  has  desired  me — ^to 
send  for 

A  Watchman's  Rattle  1 
Think  of  that,  G.  C.  B.  1 1 1 — think  of  that ! — de- 
signed hj  her  to  give  the  alarm  when  the  ugly 
fellows  come.  Bat  oh,  Grosvenor,  the  glorious 
tunes,  the  solos  and  bravnras,  that  I  shall  play 
upon  that  noble  musical  instrument  before  any 
such  fellow  makes  his  appearance  f*  God  bless 
you  I  R.  S.*' 

To  Mr,  Jamei  White 

"Keswick.  Feb.  16, 1812. 
"  Mt  deak  Jamks, 

''I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Neville  that  you 
were  comfortably  settled,  and  growing  attached 
to  college ;  and  glad  to  hear  afterward  from 
yourself  that  you  begin  to  feel  your  ground. 
There  is  no  part  of  my  own  life  which  I  remem- 
ber with  so  little  pleasure  as  that  which  was 
passed  at  the  University ;  not  that  it  has  left  be- 
hind it  any  cause  of  self-reproach,  but  I  had 
many  causes  of  disquietude  and  unhappiness — 
some  imaginary,  and  some,  God  knows,  real 
enough.  And  I  can  not  think  of  the  place  with- 
out pain,  because  of  the  men  with  whom  I  there 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  of  daily  and  almost 
hourly  intercourse ;  those  whom  I  loved  best  are 
dead,  and  there  are  some  whom  I  have  never 
seen  since  we  parted  there,  and  possibly  never 
•hall  see  more.  It  is  with  this  feeling  I  believe, 
more  or  less,  that  every  man  who  has  any  feel- 
ing always  remembers  college.  Seven  years 
ago  I  walked  through  Oxford  on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  just  after  sunrise,  while  the  stage  was 
changing  horses :  I  went  under  the  windows  of 
what  had  formerly  been  my  own  rooms ;  the 
majesty  of  the  place  was  heightened  by  the  per- 
fect silence  of  the  streets,  and  it  had  never  be- 
Ibre  appeared  to  me  half  so  poajestic  or  half  so 
beautiful.  But  I  would  rather  go  a  day's  jour- 
ney round  than  paiss  through  that  city  again,  es- 
pecially in  the  day-time,  when  the  streets  are 
fnU.  Other  places  in  which  I  have  been  an  in- 
habitant would  not  make  the  same  impression ; 
there  is  an  enduring  sameness  in  a  university 
like  that  of  the  sea  and  mountains.  It  is  the 
same  in  our  age  that  it  wsa  in  our  youth ;  the 
same  figures  fill  the  streets,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  the  same  persons  brings  home 
the  sense  of  change,  which  is  .of  all  things  the 
most  mournful. 

"  I  see  your  name  to  the  Bible  Society,  con- 
cerning which  I  have  read  Herbert  Marsh's 


ing  Christianity  or  distributing  Bibles  in  other 
countries,  the  cause  of  the  general  church  is  pro- 
moted thereby ;  but  that  ^en  they  combine  to- 
gether at  home,  as  that  condition  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  church- 
men, by  that  concession  the  Church  of  England 
is  proportionally  weakened.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer.  But,  though  the  Margaret  Professor  is 
perfectly  right  in  hu  vi6ws,  and  his  antagonists 
are  mere  cldldren  when  compared  to  him,  1  think 
he  has  been  injudicious  in  exciting  the  contro- 
versy, because  upon  that  statement  of  the  ease 
which  his  opponents  will  make,  and  which  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  one, 
every  body  must  conclude  him  to  be  in  tlie  wrong, 
and  very  few  persons  will  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  further.  *  And  I  think  his  object  might 
have  been  efiectied  by  a  little  management  with- 
out much  difficulty--^y  an  arrangement  among 
the  Church  members  of  the  Society  that  the  Lit- 
urgy should  be  appended  to  the  Bibles  which 
they  distributed  at  home,  or  by  a  Prayer-book 
Society.  A  man  should  be  very  carefol  ho^  he 
engages  in  a  controversy,  in  which,  however 
right  he  may  be,  he  is  certain  to  appear  wrong 
to  the  multitude ;  and  he  ought  to  be  especially 
careful  when  he  thus  exposes  not  his  own  char- 
acter alone,  but  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Besides,  the  mischief  which  Marsh  per- 
ceives is  not  very  great,  because  I  apprehend 
that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  business  of  B.  So- 
ciety relates  to  foreign  countries.  But  I  agree 
with  him  entirely  as  to  the  mischief  that  lurks 
under  the  name  of  liberality,  by  which  is  meant 
not  an  indulgence  to  the  o^Hnions  of  other  com- 
munities, but  an  indiflerence  tii  your  own. 

"  Do  you  attend  the  Divinity  Lectures  ?  Her- 
bert Marsh  is  likely  to  be  a  good  lecturer,  being 
a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  a  reasoner 
of  the  old  school. 

"  Give  me  a  letter  when  you  feel  inclined  j 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  James,  your  affection- 
ate friend,  Robert  Soutbey.'* 

To  C.  W,  W.  TTywn,  Esq. 

<<Kei[wick,  April  15^  1812. 
"  My  deae  Wywn, 
"  What  a  number  of  recollections  crowd  upon 

me  when  I  think  of !     Of  all  our  school 

companions,  how  very  few  of  them  are  there 
whose  lots  in  life  have  proved  to  be  what  might 
have  been  expected  for  them.  You  and  Bedford 
have  gone  on  each  in  your  natural  courses,  and 
are  to  be  found  just  where  and  what  I  ^o«"« 
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much  to  think,  and  to  stody,  and  to  do.  It  is 
now  eighteen  jeara  since  you  and  I  used  to  sit 
till  midnight  over  your  claret  in  Skeleton  Cor- 
ner— half  yoar  life  and  almost  half  mine.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  both  of  us  rather  grown 
than  changed,  and  accident  has  had  as  little  to 
do  with  our  circumstances  as  with  our  character. 
"  Tour  godson  Herbert,  who  is  just  old  enough 
to  be  delighted  with  the  Old  Woman  of  Berke- 
ley, tells  me  he  means,  when  he  is  a  man,  to  be 
a  poet  like  his  father.  It  will  be  time  enough 
ten  years  hence,  if  we  live  so  long,  to  take  thought 
as  to  what  he  shall  be ;  the  only  care  I  need  take 
at  present  is  what  should  be  done,  in  case  of  my 
death,  for  the  provision  of  my  fiaimily.  1  have 
insured  my  life  for  (€1000.  I  had  calculated 
upon  my  copy-rights  as  likely  to  prove  valuable 
when  it  would  become  the  humor  of  the  day  to 
regret  mej  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  the 
booksellers  interpret  the  terms  of  their  taking  the 
risk  and  sharing  the  profit  as  an  actual  surrender 
to  them  of  half  Sie  property  in  perpetuity.  Town- 
send,  the  traveler,  who  was  as  much  deceived 
in  this  case  as  I  have  been,  was  about  to  try  the 
pomt  with  them.  I  know  not  what  prevented 
him.  *  *  *  This  is  a  flagrant  and 
cruel  injustioe.  »  »  »  If  I  live,  and 
preserve  my  health  and  (acuities,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  realizing  a  decent  competency  in  twenty  years ; 
but  tvrenty  years  is  almost  as  much  as  my  chances 
of  life  would  be  reckoned  at  in  tables  of  calcula^ 
tion.         #        »         # 

"  One  thing  which  I  will  do  whenever  I  can 
•afibrd  leisure  for  the  task,  will  be,  to  write  and 
•leave  behind  me  my  own  Memoirs :  they  will 
•contain  so  much  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
■times  as  to  have  a  permanent  value  on  that  ac- 
>oount.     This  would  prove  a  good  post  obit,  for 

.  ithere  can  be  no  doubt  I  shall  be  sufficiently  tfdked 

<  of  when  I  am  gone. 

**  Such  are  my  ways  and  means  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  if  I  should  not  live  to  provide  more 
than  the  very  little  which  is  already  done,  then, 
indeed,  the  exertion  of  some  friends  would  be  re- 
quired. An  arrangement  might  be  made  with 
Longman  to  allow  of  a  subscription  edition  of 
ray  works :  this  would  be  productive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efforts  that  were  used.  I  should  hope, 
;also,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  continuance  of  my 
pension  might  be  looked  for  from  eidier  of  the 
present  parties  in  the  state,  through  Perceval,  or 
Canning,  or  yourself. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  testamentary  letter.  It  is 
fit  there  should  be  one ;  and  to  whom,  my  dear 
Wynn,  could  it  so  properly  be  addressed?  By 
God's  blessing,  I  may  yet  live  to  make  all  nec- 
essary provision  myself.  My  means  are  now 
improving  every  year.  I  am  up  the  hill  of  diffi- 
•oulty,  and  shall  very  soon  get  rid  of  the  burden 
which  has  impeded  me  in  the  ascent.  I  have 
some  arrangements  with  Murray,  which  are  like- 
ly to  prove  more  profitable  than  any  former  spec- 
ulations ;  and  should  I  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
office  which  the  old  Frenchman  fills  at  present 
so  properly — and  which  is  the  only  thing  for 
^hioh  I  have  the  slightest  ambition— it  would 


soon  put  me  in  possession  of  the  utmMt  I  «oa)d 
want  or  wish  for,  inasmuch  as  I  could  lay  by  the 
whole  income,  and  the  title  would  be,  in  a  great 
deg^ree,  productive. 

"Hitherto  I  have  been  highly  favored.  A 
healthy  body,  an  active  mind,  and  a  cheerfiil 
heart  are  the  three  best  boons  nature  can  be* 
stow  j  and,  God  be  praised,  no  man  ever  enjoy, 
ed  them  more  perfectly.  My  skin  and  bones 
scarcely  know  what  an  ailment  is ;  my  mind  is 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  yet,  when  its  work  is  done, 
becomes  as  tranquil  as  a  baby ;  and  my  spirits 
invincibly  good.  Would  they  have  been  so,  or 
could  I  have  been  what  I  am,  if  you  had  not  been 
for  so  many  years  my  stay  and  support  ?  I  be- 
lieve not ;  yet  you  had  been  so  long  my  £uniliar 
friend,  that  I  felt  no  more  sense  of  dependence 
in  receiving  my  main,  and  at  one  time  sole,  sub- 
sistence from  you,  thsin  if  you  had  been  my  brodi- 
er :  it  was  being  done  to  as  I  would  have  done. 

"R.  S." 

The  appointment  of  Historiographer,  to  which 
my  father  refers  in  the  letter,  appears  to  have 
Men  vacant  ahnost  inmiediately.  Applicatioa 
was  at  once  made  for  it  in  his  behalf  in  several 
influential  quarters,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
filled  up  with  extraordinary  haste,  having  been 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke,  Librarian  to 
the  Prince  Regent.  It  turned  out  ultimately 
that  there  was  no  salary  attached  to  the  office, 
the  appointment  being  merely  honorary. 

The  next  letter  was  written  immediately  oq 
hearing  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval. 

To  Oronenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

"KetwiclclU7l4,181& 

"  Mt  DKAE  GrEOSVBNOS, 

"In  spite  of  myself;  I  have  been  weeping; 
this  has  relieved  the  throbbings  of  my  head ;  bat 
my  mind  is  overcharged,  and  must  pour  itself 
out.  I  am  going  to  write  something  upon  the 
state  of  popdar  feeling,  which  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  Courier,  where  it  will  obtain  the  read- 
iest and  widest  circulation.  Enough  to  alarm 
the  people  I  shall  be  able  to  say ;  but  I  would 
fain  alarm  the  government,  and  if  this  were  done 
in  public  they  would  think  it  imprudent,  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  so. 

"  I  shall  probably  begin  with  what  you  say  of 
the  sensation  occasioned  by  this  most  fiital  event, 
and  then  give  the  reverse  of  your  account  as  I 
have  received  it  from  Coleridge ;  what  he  heard 
in  a  pot-house  into  which  he  went  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  not  more  to  quench  his  thirst  than 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  the  populaoe 
would  say.  Did  I  not  speak  to  you  with  omi- 
nous truth  upon  this  subject  in  one  of  my  last 
letters  ?  This  country  is  upon  the  brink  of  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  conceivable  states — an  insur- 
rection of  the  poor  against  the  rich  ;  and  if^  by 
some  providential  infatuation,  the  Burdettites  had 
not  continued  to  intuit  the  soldiers,  the  existing 
government  would  not  be  worth  a  week's  pur- 
chase, nor  any  throat  which  could  be  supposed 
to  be  worth  cutting,  safe  for  a  month  longer. 
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"ToQ  know,  Groevenor,  I  am  no  agiuyh  pdi- 
tksian,  aor  is  thii  a  midden  apprehension  'which 
has  seized  me.  Look  to  what  I  have  said  of  the 
effect  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  bnsinees  opon  the  pablio 
in  the  last  year's  Register,  and  lodk  to  the  re- 
marks npon  the  tendency  of  mannfactores  to 
this  state  in  Espriella,  written  five  years  ago. 
Things  are  in  that  state  at  this  time  that  noth- 
ing but  the  army  preserves  ns  :  it  is  the  single 
pUnk  between  as  and  the  red  sea  of  an  EngUish 
Jaoqoerie— a  Bellnm  Servile ;  not  provoked,  as 
both  those  convulsions  were,  by  grievous  op- 
pression, but  prepared  by  the  inevitable  tenden- 
cy of  the  manofaotoring  system,  and  hastened  on 
fay  the  folly  of  a  besotted  foction,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  a  few  individuals.  The  end  of  these 
things  is  Ml  of  evil,  even  upon  the  happiest  term- 
ination ;  for  the  loss  of  liberty  is  the  penal^ 
which  has  alwajrs  been  paid  for  the  abase  of  it. 
Bot  we  mast  not  now  employ  oar  thoughts  upon 
the  danger  of  our  own  victory ;  there  is  but  too 
mooh  yet  to  be  done  to  render  the  victory  certain. 

'*  The  first  step  should  be  the  immediate  re- 
newal of  associations  for  the  protection  of  our 
lives  and  properties,  and  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion; with  the  re-establishment  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  of  the  volunteers — as  eflective  a 
force  against  a  mob  of  united  Englishmen  as 
they  would  be  inefficient  in  the  first  shock  of  an 
invasion.  This  may  be  safely  said  and  pressed 
upon  the  government  and  the  people ;  Vhat  I 
dare  not  say  publicly  is  that  there  is  yet  danger 
from  the  army — that  horrid  flogging,  for  the  ab- 
olitioQ  of  which  Burdett  has  been  sufiered  to  i^ 
pear  as  the  advocate !  Oh  that  Perceval  had  pre- 
vented this  popularity,  by  coming  forward  him- 
self as  the  soldier's  friend  I  He  has  good  works 
enough  for  his  good  name,  as  well  as  for  ha 
soul's  rest ;  but  this  would  have  remained  for  his 
colleagues  and  fcHr  the  country. 

"  This,  of  course,  can  not  be  touched  upon 
immediately,  for  it  would  be  too  obviously  an 
aot  of  fear ;  but  if  I  knew  the  ministers,  I  would 
urgently  press  upon  them  the  wisdom  of  grant- 
ing some  boon  to  the  soldiers — something  which, 
at  little  cost  to  the  nation,  would  yet  come  home 
to  the  feelings  of  every  individuid  in  the  army. 
The  mere  institution  of  honorary  rewards  would 
do  this — ^fifty  pounds  in  copper  medals  would  go 
farther  than  as  many  thousands  in  bounties  to- 
ward recruiting  it  hereafter.  But  I  would  oouple 
It  with  something  more ;  for  instance,  ten  or  twen- 
ty of  the  oldest  men,  or  oldest  soldiers,  in  every 
regiment  which  distinguished  itself  in  the  two 
late  assaults,  should  have  their  discharge,  with 
full  pay  for  life,  or  an  increase  of  pay  iif  they 
ohose  to  serve  on.  Do  not  think  that  these  things 
are  inefficacious  or  beneath  the  notice  of  states- 
men. Why  is  it  that  poets  move  the  heart  of 
men,  but  because  they  understand  the  feelings'  of 
men,  and  it  is  by  their  feelings  that  they  may  be 
best  governed  ?  Look  at  the  agitators ;  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and 
who  does  not  perceive  with  what  tremendous  ef- 
fect! 

"  I  wish  you  would  read  this  to  Giflbrd  or  to 


Henries,  beeanse  I  am  sore  that  these  cheap  an(d 
easy^  measures  would  go  far  toward  winning  the 
afiections  of  the  soldiers  at  these  perilous  times. 
Other  topics  I  shall  speak  of  elsewhere — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  paroehial  education, 
and  the  necessity  of  colonial  schemes  as  opening  ' 
an  issue  in  the  distempered  body  politic.  This 
will  be  for  the  Quarterly.  Vigorous  measures, 
I  trust  in  God,  will  be  taken  while  the  feelings 
of  the  sound  class  are  in  a  state  to  favor  them. 
This  murder,  though  committed  puUicly  by  a 
madman,  1ms  been  made  the  aot  and  deed  of  the 
populace.  Shocking  as  this  t^ppears,  so  it  is  and 
so  it  must  be  considered.  With  timely  vigor, 
the  innocent  blood  which  has  been  shed  may 
prove  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  and  save  us ;  oth- 
erwise it  is  but  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates. 

"  I  thought  of  poor  Henries  as  soon  as  I  could 
think  of  any  thing.  The  loss  which  the  coontry 
has  sustained  I  can  scarcely  dare  to  contemplate. 
There  seems  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  Wellee- 
leys^  with  Canning,  Huskisson  for  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and,  in  all  likelihood.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  is  sure  to  take  the  strongest 
side,  and  his  talents  will  make  him  a  powerful 
support  to  any  party.  Tet  in  this  train  there 
seems  to  follow  a  long  catalogue  of  dangers : 
Catholic  concessions,  and  next,  by  aid  of  oB  the 
admitted  enemies  of  the  Churph,  the  sale  of  tithes 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  government— « 
measure  which  will  be  as  certainly  popular  as  it 
will  be  ultimately  ruinoos  to  the  Church  and 
most  fatal  to  the  country.  There  will  be  a  glo- 
rious war  to  console  us ;  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  shall  look  to  that  war  with  the  painful 
thought  that  we  may  be  repaid  for  our  services 
to  the  Spaniards  by  finding  an  asyluqi  in  Spain 
when  England  will  have  lost  all  that  our  fieithers 
purchased  for  us  so  dearly  I 

"  God  bless  you  1  R.  Sottthbt. 

"Tell  Giflbrd  I  shall  be  ready  for  him  with 
the  French  Biography,  which  will  be  a  sketch 
cf  the  Revohition,  introducing  an  examination  of 
our  own  state  as  tending  toward  the  same  gulC 
Would  to  God  it  vrere  not  so  vroll  timed !  What 
has  passed  seems  like  a  dream  to  me  —  a  sort 
of  nightmare  that  overlays  and  oppresses  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  I" 

7b  Orowenor  C.  Bedford,  Eiq. 

«*Ketwick,lU7l6,181^ 
"  Mt  dkae  Grosver or, 

"  I  have  myself  so  strong  a  sense  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's public  merits,  that  1  can  not  help  writing 
to  you  to  say  how  much  I  vrish  that  a  statue 
might  be  erected  to  him.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  subscription ;  but  surely  such  a  subscrip- 
tion might  soon  be  filled,  if  hu  friends  think  it 
advisable.  Suggest  this  to  Herries  ;  and  if  the 
thing  should  l^  begun,  when  the  list  has  the 
proper  names  to  begin  with,  put  mine  down  for 
five  guineas,  which  coald  not  at  this  time  be 
better  employed. 

**  The  fit  place  for  this  statue  would  bo  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  Permission  to  place  it  there 
would  no  doubt  be  obtained,  and  the  opposition 
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made  to  it  would  only  recoil  upon  his  potitical 
enemies. 

"  I  have  often  been  grieved  by  public  events, 
bat  never  so  depressed  by  any  as  by  this.  It  is 
not  the  shook  which  has  prodaoed  this,  nor  the 
extent  of  private  misery  which  this  wretched 
madman  has  occasioned,  though  I  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  tears  while  I  write.  It  is  my  deep 
and  ominous  sense  of  danger  to  the  country,  fh>m 
the  Burdettites  on  one  hand,  and  from  Catholio 
concessions  on  the  other.  You  know  I  am  no 
High-Church  bigot :  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  subscribe  to  the  Church  Articles.  Upon 
the  mysterious  points  I  rather  withhold  assent 
than  refuse  it,  not  presuming  to  define  in  my  own 
imperfect  conceptions  what  has  been  left  indefin- 
ite. But  I  am  convinced  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church  establishment  would  bring  with  it  the 
greiitest  calamities  for  us  and  for  our  children.  If 
any  man  could  have  saved  it,  it  was  Mr.  Perceval. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  will  let  in  Catholics 
and  invite  more  Dissenters.  When  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk  dies,  you  will  have  Catholio  mem- 
bers for  all  his  boroughs.  AH  these  parties  will 
join  in  plundering  the  Church.  No  man  is  more 
thankfbl  for  the  English  Reformation  than  I  am ; 
but  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
evils  which  it  necessarily  originated  had  subsided. 

"  As  for  conciliating  the  wild  Irish  by  such 
concessions,  the  notion  is  so  preposterous,  that 
when  I  know  a  man  of  understanding  can  main- 
tain such  an  opinion,  it  makes  me  sick  at  heart 
to  think  upon  what  sandy  foundations  every  po- 
litical fabric  seems  to  rest  I 

*'  I  have  strayed  on  unintentionally^  Oo  to 
Herries,  and  if  he  will  enter  into  my  feelings 
about  the  statue,  let  no  time  be  lost.  God  ble^ 
you  1  R.  8." 

7b  Groivenor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

^'VLvj  17. 1812. 
"  My  dear  Grosvbkor, 
"I  received  a  note  from  Lord  Lonsdale  on 
Saturday,  inclosing  a  reply  from  Lord  Hertford 
to  his  application,  which  reply  states  that  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  office 
of  historiographer.  Thinking  you  would  be  like- 
ly to  know  this  as  soon  as  myself,  I  did  not  write 
to  you.  My  interest  was  better  than  I  expected. 
Upon  Lord  Lonsdale  I  had  reckoned ;  but  Scott 
wrote  for  me  to  Lord  Melville,  and  seemed  to 
depend  upon  success.  ^  I  have  now  done  vrith  the 
state  lottery.  Of  all  things  possible,  I  most  de- 
sired an  appointment  at  Lisbon ;  if  it  had  been 
given  me  when  it  was  desired,  and  when  it  would 
have  been  honorable  in  Fox  so  to  have  given  it, 
knowing  as  be  did  my  motive  for  wishing  it,  it 
would  have  involved  me  (owing  to  the  subsequent 
troubles)  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which  perhaps 
I  should  never  have  surmounted.  That  hope 
having  failed,  I  looked  to  that  good  ship  the  His- 
toriographer, believing  myself  better  qualified 
for  the  post  than  most  men,  and,  more  than  any 
other  man,  ambitious  of  fulfilling  its  duties ;  but 
that  good  ship,  it  seems,  is  still  destined  to  be  so 
ill  manned  as  to  be  perfectly  useless. 


**  This  evening  I  have  a  letter  from  Canning, 
couched  in  the  most  handsome  and  friendly  terms 
He  does  not  know  that  the  office  is  disposed  of, 
but  hints  at  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  obtain- 
ing it  (even  supposing  he  were  in  power),  whiok 
GifTord  has  explained^  He  concludes  with  ex- 
pressions and  professions  of  good  wiU,  which  1 
doubt  not  are  sincere.  But  there  is  nothing  U 
which  I  can  look  forward. 

"  Say  to  Gifibrd  that  I  must  ^g  him  to  ettd 
with  my  article  instead  of  beginning  with  it.  ] 
am  close  pressed  with  the  Register,  which  this 
week  will  bring,  I  hope  and  trust,  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Ballantyne's  historiographer  is  well 
paid,  but  the  office  is  no  sinecure^ 

**  I  wish  you  were  here  to  see  the  country  in 
fVdl  beauty.  Tour  godson  hasjnst  learned  to  read 
Greek,  and  I  expect  in  my  next  parcel  a  grun- 
mar  and  vocabulary  for  him.  He  promoses  well, 
if  it  please  God  that  he  should  live.  God  bless 
you  I  R.  S.»' 

To  J.  Rickman^  Eaq, 

-May  18,18131 
"  Mt  dear  Rickman, 
**  The  fate  of  poor  Perceval  has  made  me 
quite  unhappy  ever  since  I  heard  of  it,  not  mere- 
ly from  the  shock  and  the  private  misery  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  put  out  of  mind,  but 
from  the  whole  train  of  evils  to  which  this  is  but 
the  beginning.  I  would  fain  have  believed  the 
report  that  Mr.  Abbott  was  to  take  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  because,  if  he  could 
have  fotind  tongue,  I  knew  where  whatever  else 
might  have  been  wanting  was  to  be  found.  But 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  shouM  quit  a  better  sit- 
uation for  one  of  so  much  anxiety  and  labor. 
W — ^  and  C  ■,  I  doubt  not,  ratted  upon  the 
Catholio  question  because  they  expected  the 
prince  upon  that  ground  would  eject  Perceval, 
and  then  they  shocdd  have  a  better  chance  than 
the  Early  Friendt.  If  they  cone  in,  as  I  fear 
they  vrill,  we  may  have  the  war  carried  on,  but 
we  shall  have  Catholio  concessions,  after  which 
the  Church  property  is  not  worth  seven  years' 
purchase;  they  will  sell  the  tithes;  and  the 
next  step  vriU  be  to  put  the  Establishment  to  sale 
in  the  way  of  contracts ;  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple (which,  God  knows,  need  no  further  pobon) 
will  then  be  totally  unsettled,  and  the  sUp  will 
part  from  her  last  cable  on  a  lee  shore  in  the 
height  of  the  storm.  At  this  moment  the  army 
is  the  single  plank  between  us  and  destruction ; 
and  I  believe  the  only  thing  doubtful  is  whether 
we  shall  have  a  military  despotism  before  we  go 
through  the  horrors  of  a  belltun  tervile  or  after  it. 
This  I  am  certain  of,  that  nothing  but  an  imme- 
diate suspension  of  the  liberty  of  debate  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  can  preserve  us.  Were  I 
minister,  I  would  instantly  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  have  every  Jacobin  journalist  con- 
fined, so  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  continue  their  treasonable  vocation.  There 
they  should  stay  till  it  would  be  safe  to  let  them 
out,  which  it  might  be  in  some  seven  years.  I 
would  clear  the  gallery  whenever  one  of  the 
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agitators  rose  to  speak,  and  if  the  speech  were 
printed,  1  would  teach  hinL^^at  his  privilege  of 
attempting  to  excite  rebellion  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Parliament;  that  he  might 
talk  treason  to  those  walls  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
bnt  that  if  he  printed  treason  he  was  then  an- 
swerable to  the  vengeance  of  his  country.  I  did 
not  forget*  the  main  question  about  reading. 
One  mouth  suffices  for  &  dozen  or  a  score  pair 
of  ears  in  the  tap-rooms  and  pot-houses^  where 
Cobbett  and  Hunt  are  read  as  the  evangelists  of 
the  populace.  There  is  no  way  of  securing  the 
people  against  this  sort  of  poison  but  by  the  old 
receipt  of  Mithradates— dieting  them  from  their 
childhood  with  antidotes,  and  making  them  as 
ready  to  for  for  their  church  and  state  as  the 
Spaniard*.  We  are  beginning  to  aUempt  this 
when  it  is  too  late.  A  judicial  fatuity  seems  to 
have  been  sent  among  us.  Romanists,  sectari- 
ans of  every  kind,  your  liberality  men,  and  yoar 
philosc^hers  of  every  kind  and  of  every  degree 
of  folly  and  emptiness,  are  united  for  the  blessed 
purpose  of  plucking  up  old  principles  by  the 
roots,  each  for  their  own  separate  ends,  but  all 
sure  of  meeting  with  the  same  end  if  they  are 
successful.  We  who  see  this  danger  have  no 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  they  who  have  the  po^- 
er  can  not  be  made  to  see  it.       *       *       * 

"This  is  a  melancholy  strain.  We  must, 
however,  work  the  ship  till  it  sinks ;  and  a  vig- 
orous minister  might  take  advantage  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  sound  part  of  the  country  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  avowal  which  the  Burdettites  have 
made  for  strong  measures  of  prevention.  ♦  * 
#  *  ♦  I  would  give  the  poor  gratuitous  ed- 
ucation in  parochial  schools-~-a  boon  which  all 
among  them  who  care  for  their  children  would 
rightly  estimate ;  and  if  the  work  of  coercion  kept 
pace  with  that  of  conciliation,  we  might  hoki  on 
till  our  battle  in  $pain  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  enemy.  But  where  is  the  dictator  who 
is  to  save  the  commonwealth  ?  Perceval  had  a 
<duiracter  which  was  worth  as  much  as  his  tal- 
ents. The  only  statesman  who  has  these  advan- 
tages in  any  approaching  degree  is  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  but  he  wants  those  abilities  which  in  Per- 
eeval  seemed  always  to  grow  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  occasion.  Tet  he  would  be  the 
best  head  of  a  ministry,  for  the  weight  which  his 
good  intentions  would  give  him.  Yansittart 
would  do  for  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  if  there 
were  any  other  efficient  minister  in  the  Com- 


'  I  am  flroinff  to  write  unoo  the  French  Revo- 


readers  who  are  in  the  main  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Our  cotemporaries  read,  not  in  the 
hope  of  being  instructed,  but  to  have  their  opin- 
ions flattered.  Yours  truly,  R.  S." 

The  only  recreation  my  father  permitted  him- 
self during  this  summer  consisted  of  an  excursion 
into  the  neighboring  county  of  Durham,  where 
he  had  now  two  brothers  residing,  and  a  pedes- 
trian tour  from  thence  home  through  part  of 
Yorkshire.  His  account  of  a  visit  to  Rokeby 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

7b  Mr$.  SotUhey. 

**  Settle.  July  23. 1812. 
"  Mt  dkai^  Edith, 
"  We  left  St.  Helen's  after  an  early  breakfast 
on  Tuesday^  with  Tom  in  company ;  looked  at 
Raby  and  Bernard  Castle,  and  made  our  way  to 
the  porter's  lodge  at  Rokeby.  *  #  » 
A  sturdy  old  woman,  faithful  to  her  orders,  re- 
fused us  admittance,  saying  that  if  we  were  go- 
ing to  the  Hall  we  might  go  in,  but  if  not  we 
must  not  enter  the  grounds ;  nor  would  she  let 
us  in  till  we  had  promised  to  call  at  the  Hall. 
Accordingly,  against  the  grain,  in  observance  of 
thb  promise,  to  the  house  I  went,  and  having 
first  inquired  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  there,  re- 
quested permission  to  see  the  grounds.  Mr. 
Morritt  was  not  within,  but  the  permission  was 
granted ;  and  in  ten  minutes  after,  the  footman 
came  running  to  say  we  might  see  the  house  also, 
and  we  might  fish  if  we  pleased.  I  excused  my- 
self from  seeing  the  house,  saying  we  were  go- 
ing on,  and  returning  a  due  number  of  thanks,  &c. 
But  presently  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  in  the 
walk  by  the  river  side,  and  were,  as  you  may 
suppose,  obliged  to  dine  and  sleep  there,  their 
hospitality  being  so  pressed  upon  us  that  I  could 
not  continue  to  refuse  it  without  rudeness.  Be- 
hold the  lion,  then,  in  a  den  perfectly  worthy  of 
him,  eating  grapes  and  pears,  and  drinking  clar- 
et. The  grounds  are  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen.  A  little  in  the  manner  of 
lX)wnton,  more  resembling  Lowther,  but  the 
Greta  at  Rokeby  affords  finer  scenery  than  either. 
There  is  a  stunmer-house  overlooking  it,  the  in- 
side of  which  was  ornamented  by  Mason  the 
poet :  one  day  he  set  the  whole  family  to  work 
m  cutting  out  ornaments  in  colored  paper  from 
antique  designs,  directing  the  whole  himself.  It 
is  stUl  in  good  preservation,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  preserved  as  long  as  a  rag  remains.  This 
river,  in  1771,  rose  in  the  most  extraordinaiTr 
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eigHt  tons ;  the  most  wonderful  instance,  he  said, 
he  had  ever  heard  of  of  the  power  of  water.  Be- 
fore this  stone  came  down,  one  of  the  trees  had 
blocked  up  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who  inhab- 
ited a  room  mider  the  sommer-hoose ;  the  branch- 
es broke  their  windows,  And  a  great  bough  barr- 
ed the  door ;  meantime  the  water,  usually  some 
twenty  feet  below,  was  on  a  level  with  it.  The 
people  of  the  house  came  to  their  relief^  and  saw- 
ed the  bough  off  to  let  them  out,  and  the  windows 
remain  as  they  were  left,  a  memorial  of  thifl  most- 
extraordinary  flood. 

"Mr.  Morritt's  father  bought  the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  well  faiown  in  his  day 
by  the  names  of  Long  Robinson  and  Long  Sir 
Thomas.  Tou  may  reooUect  a  good  epigram 
upon  this  man : 

»  *  Unlike  to  Robhuon  «hall  be  mj  sonfl^ 
It  shaU  be  witty—aad  It  •h'a'nt  be  long.' 

Long  Sir  Thomas  found  a  portrait  of  Richardson 
in  the  house :  thinking  Mr.  Richardson  a  very 
unfit  personage  to  be  suspended  in  effigy  among 
lords,  ladies,  and  baronets,  he  ordered  the  paint- 
er to  put  him  on  the  star  and  blue  ribbon,  and 
then  christened  the  picture  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
You  will  easily  imagine  Mr.  Morritt  will  not  suf- 
fer the  portrait  to  be  restored.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  most  extraordinary  picture  in  the  room. 
That  is  one  of  Sir  T.'s  intended  improvements, 
representing  the  river,  which  now  flows  over  the 
finest  rocky  bed  I  ever  beheld,  metamorphosed 
by  four  dams  into  a  piece  of  water  as  smooth  and 
as  still  as  a  canal,  and  elevated  by  the  same  op- 
eration so  as  to  appear  at  the  end  of  a  smooth 
shaven  green.  Mr.  M.  shows  this  with  great 
glee.  He  has  brought  there  from  our  country  the 
stone  fern  and  the  Osmunda  regalis.*  Among 
his  pictures  is  a  Madonna  by  Guide;  he  men- 
tioned this  to  a  master  of  a  college,  wliose  name 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  forgotten,  for  the 
gentleman  in  reply  pointed  to  a  picture  above 
representing  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Morritt's  (I  believe), 
dressed  in  the  very  pink  of  the  mode,  and  asked 
if  that  kdy  was  the  Madonna  1 

"  I  am  sorry,  too,  that  I  forgot  to  ask  if  this 
was  the  lady  whose  needle-work  is  in  the  house. 
Mr.  M.  had  an  aunt  who  taught  Miss  Linwood. 
Wordsworth  thought  her  pictures  quite  as  good. 
In  one  respect  they  may  be  better,  for  she  made 
her  stitches  athwart  and  across,  exactly  as  the 
strokes  of  the  original  pictures.  Miss  L.  (Mr. 
M.  says)  makes  her  stitches  all  in  one  vray.  This 
lady  had  great  difficulty  about  her  worsted,  and 
could  only  suit  herself  by  buying  damaged  quan- 
tities, thus  obtaining  shades  which  would  else 


ally  dropped  from  her  hands.  Death  had  been 
creeping  on  her  Hk  twelve  years.  Grod  bless 
you!  R,S." 

To  /o&n  May,  Eiq, 

"Keewiek,  Aug.  H  18U. 
"  Mt  dbar  Fsiend, 

"Let  me  trouble  you  with  a  commissiOQ 
which,  if  it  be  successful,  will  essentially  enrich 
my  store  of  historical  documents.  I  have  Jost 
learned,  by  accident,  that  there  is  in  High  Hol« 
bom  a  set  of  Muratori's  great  collection  of  die 
Italian  historians,  which,  wanting  one  volume,  is 
on  that  account  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  low 
price — some  five  or  six  pounds,  for  a  coUeotiaii 
which  I  should  joyfully  purchase  at  the  price  of 
five-and-twenty,  were  it  entire.  *  ♦  # 
The  three  great  works  which  I  want  are  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  the  Byzantine  Historians,  and 
Muratori ;  and  it  would  be  folly  not  to  purchase 
this  set,  notwithstanding  it  is  imperfect,  when  the 
loss  of  one  volume  so  materially  diminishes  the 
price,  without  lessening  the  utility  of  the  other 
volumes.  I  should  think  it,  at  half  a  guinea  a 
volume,  a  cheap  purchase. 

"My  article  upon  the  French  Revohitiomsts 
in  the  last  Quarterly  b  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  the  mutilation  which,  as  usual,  it  has  under- 
gone, but  which  I  regard  less  than  I  do  the  al- 
teration of  one  single  word.  Speaking  of  '  the 
pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,'  I  wrote  *  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  merits,'  and  this  word  is 
altered  into  '  transcendant  as' — an  alteration  of 
which  I  shall  certainly  complsdn.  Had  the  arti- 
cle been  printed  entire,  it  wodd  have  done  me 
credit :  the  hint  with  which  it  concludes  relates 
to  an  essay  upon  the  state  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  I  have  undertaken  for  the  last  number. 

"  I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  cutting  open 
the  last  volume  of  the  Register — a  greater  de- 
light to  me  than  it  will  be  to  any  other  person, 
I  dare  be  sworn.  This  is  the  last  and  greatest 
of  an  author's  pleasures.  The  London  propri- 
etors urge  an  alteration  in  the  plan,  and  want 
it  to  be  brought  out  in  a  single  volume,  like  the 
London  Annual  Register ;  Sie  Edinburgh  pro- 
prietors very  wisely  negative  this  pn^x)^  and 
determine  to  carry  it  on  upon  the  present  plan, 
even  if  they  are  left  to  themselves.  The  change, 
I  think,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  work: 
whether  perseverance  may  preserve  it,  is  very 
doubtful.  I  go  to  work,  however,  upon  the  year 
1811,  with  great  good  will.  Tou  will  find,  in 
the  second  part  of  this  new  volume,  a  life  of 
Lope  de  Aguirre,  written  as  a  chapter  for  the 
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ing  Post.  I  know  not  to  whom  it  is  obliged  for 
its  present  situation,  neitb^l^o  I  know  who  has 
been  tinkering  it.  It  lay  unoorreoted  iunong 
my  papers,  becaxise  I  had  no  use-  for  it,  unless  I 
shonld  ever  publish  a  misoellaneoos  volume  of 
verse.  The  Life  of  Nelson  is  sent  to  the  press. 
I  expect  the  first  pnx^  every  day,  and  hope  to 
finish  the  mannsoript  by  the  beginning  of  next 
month.  Since  my  return  fh>m  my  late  excur- 
sion, I,  have  made  good  progress  with  Pelayo, 
or  rather  with  Roderic,  as  the  poem  ought  to 
be  called.  It  pleases  me  so  weU,  that  I  begin 
to  wish  other  persons  should  be  pleased  with  it 
as  well  as  myself. 

^  Believe  me,  ever,  your  afiectionate  friend, 
"Robert  Southet." 

The  "  sketch"  referred  to  in  the  following  let- 
ter was  a  very  curious  production.  It  consisted 
pf  a  series  of  parallelisms  between  the  events  and 
eharacters  in  Thalaba  and  certain  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  drawn  out  widi  great  ingenuity  and 
at  considerable  length.  The  view  taken  was  as  if 
the  poem  had  been  intended  as  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  power  and  virtues  of  Faith. 

7b  tfu  Rev,  John  Mdrtyn  Longmire. 

*'  I  am  truly  sensible,  sir,  d  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 29th,  and  shall  be  still  farther  gratified  by 
a  communication  of  the  sketch  which  is  there 
mentioned.  My  aim  has  been  to  difiuse  through 
my  poems  a  sense  of  the  beautifiil  and  good  {to 
KoXdv  KOI  iiyoBbv)  rather  than  to  aim  at  the  ex- 
emplification of  any  particular  moral  precept. 
It  has,  however,  so  happened,  that  both  in  Thal- 
aba and  Kehama,  the  nature  of  the  story  led  me 
to  refHresent  examples  of  faith.  At  a  very  early 
age,  indeed,  when  I  was  a  school-boy,  my  imag- 
ination was  strongly  impressed  by  the  mytholog- 
ical fables  of  different  nations.  I  can  trace  this  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  me,  when  quite  a  child, 
by  some  prints  in  the  Christian's  Mag^azine,  cop- 
ied, as  I  afterward  discovered,  from  the  great 
work  of  Picart.  I  got  at  Pioart  when  I  was 
about  fifteen,  and  soon  became  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  gods  of  Asia  and  America  as  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  led  me  to  con- 
oeive  a  design  of  rendering  every  mjrthology, 
which  had  ever  extended  itself  widely,  and  pow- 
erfully influenced  the  human  mind,  the  basis  of  a 
narrative  poem.  I  began  with  the  religion  of 
the  Koran,  and  consequently  founded  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  upon  that  resignation,  which  is 
the  only  virtue  it  has  produced.  Had  Thalaba 
been  more  successful,  my  whole  design  would 
by  this  time  have  been  efiected ;  for  prepared 
as  I  veas  with  the  whole  materials  for  each,  and 
with  a  general  idea  of  the  story,  I  should  assur- 
edly have  produced  such  a  poem  every  year. 
For  popular  praise,  quoad  praise,  I  cared  noth- 
ing ;  but  it  was  of  consequence  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  it  afiected  those  emoluments  vrith  which  my 
worldly  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  dis- 
pense.    The  tecrifice,  therefore,  was  made  to 


prudence,  and  it  was  not  made  without  reluct- 
ance. Kehama  lay  by  me  in  an  unfinished  state 
for  many  years,  aind  but  for  k  mere  accident, 
might,  perhaps^  forever  have  remained  incom- 
plete. 

''Whether  the  design  may  ever  be  accom- 
plished is  now  doubtful.  The  inclination  and  the 
power  remain,  but  the  time  lias  passed  away. 
My  literary  engagements  are  numerous  and 
weighty,  beyond  those  of  any  other  individual  j 
and  though,  by  God's  blessing,  I  enjoy  good 
health,  never-failing  cheerfukiess,  and  unwearied 
perseverance,  there  seems  to  be  more  before  me 
than  I  <hall  ever  live  to  get  through. 

******* 
"  Bi  ieve  me,  sir,  yours,  with  due  respect, 

''RoBXEt    SOVTHXT. 

"My  next  mythological  poem,  should  I  ever 
write  another,  w^d  be  founded  upon  the  system 
of  Zoroaster.  I  should  represent  the  chief  per- 
sonage as  persecuted  by  the  evil  powers,  and 
make  every  calamity  they  brought  upon  him  the 
means  of  evolving  some  virtue,  which  woukl 
never  else  have  been  called  Into  action,  in  the 
hope  that  the  fables  of  &lse  religion  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  true,  by  exalting  and  strength- 
ening Christiaii  feelings." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

PRESBIIT    HAPPINESS APFAIE8    OF    THE    EDIK- 

BUEOH     ANirUAL     BBOISTEE    SMBAEBASSED 

LIFE    OF   NELSOH BODERIO— ^THAIIKS    SIR   W. 

SCOTT  FOE  BOKEBT BSaEETS  BEINQ  COM- 
PELLED TO  PERIODICAL  WRITING- — ^POLITICS 

MR.  coleridoe's  traoedt  brouort  out— 

REMARXS  ON  TBE  LOSS  OF  TOUTOFUL  HOPES 

DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  RUS- 
SIA  LIFE  OF  NELSON  COMPLETED— LITERA- 
RY PLANS REASONS  FOR  SUBMITTINa  TO  OIF- 

FORd's    CORRECTIONS ^LETTERS   CONCERNING 

MR.     JAMES    DUSAUTOT 0|.OOMT    POLITICAL 

FOREBODINGS PAPER  IN  THE  QUARTERLY  RE- 
VIEW ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  POOR^— NAVAL 
REVERSES  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  AMERICA ^EX- 
PECTED DEATH  OF   HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW,    MR. 

FRiCKER'^— Montgomery's  '  deluge — anima- 
ted HORSE-HAIR PLAY  BY  MR.  W.  S.  LANDOR 

VISIT    TO    LONDON ^APPOINTMENT   AS    POET 

LAUREATE  .—-1 8 1 3 . 

The  period  of  my  father's  life  to  which  the 
following  letters  relate,  may  be  said,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  been  the  busiest  and  most  stir- 
ring portion  of  it,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the 
maturest  fruits  of  his  poetical  genius,  with  the 
most  extensive  engagements  as  a  prose  writer. 
His  position  in  literature  had  been  long  no  du- 
bious one ;  and  it  had  now  become  evident  to 
him  that  he  must  rely  upon  literature  alone  as 
his  profession,  and  trust  to  it  wholly  for  his  sup- 
port. It  might  seem,  indeed,  with  the  chances, 
the  friends,  aiid  the  interest  he  possessed}  he  had 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  not  obtaintng 
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fome  employment  which  would  have  aeoared 
him  a  regular  income,  and  thus  rendered  him 
dependent  upon  authorship  rather  for  the  super- 
fluities than  the  oeoessaries  of  life.  If,  however, 
there  was  any  **  tide  in  his  affairs"  which  might 
have  *'Ied  to  fortune,"  he  did  not  "take  it  at 
the  flood ;"  and  haying  made  those  two  applica- 
tions which  have  been  noticed  (for  the  Steward- 
ship of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estates,  and  for 
the  office  of  Historiographer  Royal),  he  became 
wearied  with  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  so- 
licitation, and  was,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  aban- 
don the  advantages  which  he  might  have  ob- 
tamed.  But  he  was  himself  very  unwilling  to 
take  any  iffice  which  would  allow  him  only  a 
small  portion  of  time  for  the  only  puMuit  in 
which  he  took  any  pleasure,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  his 
best  friends  (and  warmer  friends-  no  man  ever 
possessed)  to  find  any  situation  or  employment 
which  could  possibly  have  suited  a  man  whose 
tastes  and  habits  were  so  completely  fixed  and 
devoted  to  a  Hterary  life. 

The  first  few  years  to  which  we  are  now 
coming  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Settled 
to  his  heart's  content  at  Keswick,  having  found 
a  few  friends  in  the  Neighborhood  and  country, 
and  having  many  distant  ones  most  highly  es- 
teemed ;  finding  in  his  labors  and  in  his  library 
(which  was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best 
ever  possessed  by  any  person  of  such  limited 
means)  ceaseless  occupation  and  amusement 
that  never  palled,  he  had  for  the  present  all  his 
heart's  desire,  so  for,  at  least,  as  was  compati- 
ble with  a  doubtful  and  hardly-earned  subsist- 
ence. 

His  principal  source  of  income  latterly,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  had  been  derived  from  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register ;  but  this,  (rom  the 
beginning,  had  been  a  losing  concern,  though 
started  with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
sQocess.  Indeed,  it  i4>pears,  from  the  Life  of 
Sir  W.  Scott  (vol.  iv.,  p.  77),  that  tho  actual 
loss  upon  it  had  never  been  less  than  £1000  per 
annum,  and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  considerable  irregularities  occurred 
in  the  publisher's  payments,  and  that  my  fother 
now  foond  it  prudent  to  declare  bis  intention  of 
withdrawing  from  it  when  the  current  volume 
should  be  concluded,  having  already  suffered 
much  inoonvenience  and  some  embarrassment 
from  this  cause. 

The  defalcation  of  o£400  a  year  from  his  in- 
come was,  however,  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
he  found  it  needful,  without  delay,  to  cast  about 
for  means  of  supplying  its  place.    The  establish- 


and,  however  distasteful  to  him  was  the  task  of 
reviewing,  his  obj^niions  to  it  hardly  applied  to 
papers  upon  political,  moral,  or  religious  topic9| 
and  he  felt  and  acknowledged  that  his  reputation 
rose  higher  from  his  writings  in  the  Qjuarterly 
Review  than  from  any  of  his  other  works.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  on  its  first  establishment  h« 
wished  rather  to  have  books  submitted  to  him 
for  ordinary  criticism  than  for  th^  purpose  of 
writing  political  essays  ;  but  that  was  simply  be* 
cause  in  mere  reviewing  he  was  well  practiced, 
and  knew  his  strength,  whereas  the  other,  though 
a  higher  department  of  art,  was  new  to  him,  and 
was  also  less  safe  ground  with  reference  to  those 
persons  whom  he  believed  to  influence  the  pub- 
lication. 

He  had  also,  at  this  time,  and  for  a  few  years 
longer,  a  constant  source  of  deep  and  heutfelt 
delight  in  the  endearing  qualities  of  his  only  boji 
now  little  more  than  six  years  old,  who  possessed 
a  singularly  beautiful  ^nd  gentle  disposition,  and 
who  was  just  beginning  to  manifest  an  intellect 
as  quick,  and  an  aptitude  for  study  as  remark- 
able, as  his  own.  This  was  the  head  and  front 
of  his  happiness,  the  crowning  joy  of  his  domestic 
circle ;  and  while  that  circle  remained  unbroken, 
and  he  himself  head  and  heart-whole  to  labor  for 
his  daily  bread,  the  sun  shone  not  upon  a  happier 
household.  Ho  might,  indeed,  had  he  been  so 
disposed,  have  found  enough  in  the  precarious 
nature  of  his  income  to  cause  him  much  dis- 
quietude ;  but  on  such  points  his  mind  was  im- 
bued with  a  true  philosophy ;  and  while  he  la^ 
bored  on  patiently  and  perseveringly,  he  yet  took 
no  undue  thought  for  the  morrow,  being  well 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  *'  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is"  both  the  good  and  "tho 
evil  thereof." 

To  John  Jtfoy,  Esq. 

"KMwick.Jan.a.lSUL 
"  My  dear  FaiBiin, 
"Many  happy  new  years  to  you,  and  may 
those  which  are  to  come  prove  more  favorable 
to  you  in  worldly  concerns  than  those  which  are 
past  1  I  have  been  somewhat  unwell  this  Christ- 
mas ;  first  with  a  cold,  then  with  a  sudden  and 
unacoountable  sickness,  which,  however,  has  not 
returned,  and  I  now  hope  I  have  been  physicked 
into  tolerable  order.  The  young  ones  are  going 
on  well :  little  Isabel  thrives,  your  god-daughter 
is  old  enough  to  figure  at  a  Christmas  dance,  and 
Herbert  will  very  soon  be  perfect  in  the  regular 
Greek  verb.  A  Testament  is  to  come  for  him 
in  my  next  parcel,  and  we  shall  begin  upon  it  as 
soon  as  it  arrives.    No  child  ever  promised  better, 
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humiui  happiness  neyer  comes  home  to  m  j  heart 
80  deeply  as  when  I  look  atium.  God^s  will  be 
done  I  I  most  sow  the  seed  as  carefully  as  if  1 
were  sure  that  the  harvest  woold  ripen.  My  two 
others  are  the  most  perfect  oont^rast  you  ever  sa,w. 
Bertha,  whom  I  call  Queen  Henry  the  Eighth, 
from  her  likeness  to  King  Bluebeard,  grows  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  and  is  the  very  picture  of  robust 
health ;  and  little  Kate  hardly  seems  to  grow  at 
all,,  though  perfectly  weUr-*she  is  round  as  a 
mushroom-button.  Bertha,  the  bluff  queen,  is 
just  as  grave  as  Kate  is  garrukms ;  they  are  in- 
separable play-fellows,  and  go  about  the  house 
hand  in  hand.  Shall  I  never  show  you  this  little 
flock  of  mine  ?  I  have  seen  almost  ev^ry  one 
of  my  friends  here  except  yoo,  than  whom  nose 
would  be  more  joyfully  welocoied* 

*'  I  shall  have  two  interesting  chapters  in  this 
yolume  for  1811,*  upon  Sicily-  and  South  Amer- 
ica. My  X'ifo  of  Nelson,  by  a  miscalculation, 
which  lies  between  Murray  and  the  prmter,  will 
appear  m  two  vdumes  instead  of  one,  which  will 
materially,  beyond  all  doubt,  ii^ure  the  sale. 
Murray  has  most  probably  ordered  a  large  im- 
pression, calculating  upon  its  going  off  as  a  mid- 
shipman's manual,  which  design  is  thus  prevent- 
ed. U,  however,  this  impression  can  pass  ofij  I 
shall  have  no  fear  of  its  answering  his  purpose 
when  printed  in  a  suitable  form ;  for,  though  the 
subject  was  not  of  my  own  choioe,  and  aiight  be 
reasonably  thought  to  be  out  of  my  proper  line, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  in  the  execution  far  more 
than  I  could  have  expected  to  do.  The  second 
sheet  of  the  second  vdume  is  now  before  me.  I 
have  just  finished  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  which 
makes  an  impressive  narrative.  Two  chapters 
more  will  complete  it,  and  I  hope  to  send  you 
the  book  by  the  beginning  of  March.  My  labor 
with  it  will  be  completed  much  before  that  time, 
probably  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  the 
time  which  it  now  occupies  wUl  be  devoted  to 
the  indigesta  moUi  of  Mr.  Walpole's  papers.  I 
find  the  day  too  short  for  the  employment  which 
it  brings;  however,  if  I  can  not  always  get 
through  what  is  before  me  as  soon  as  oould  be 
wished,  in  process  of  time  I  get  through  it  all. 
My  poemt  comes  on  well ;  about  2700  lines  are 
written ;  the  probable  extent  is  5000 ;  but  the 
last  half  is  like  going  down  hill — the  difficulty  is 
over,  and  your  progress  accelerates  itself.  The 
poem  is  of  a  perfect^  original  charlu^ter.  What 
its  success  may  be  I  can  not  guess. 
'  Tours  very  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Soutbxt." 

7b  WaUer  ScoU^  Mtq* 

**EcMwick,Jan.l3,1813. 
"  My  dear  Scott, 
"  I  received  Rokeby  on  Monday  evening,  and 
you  need  not  be  tokl  that  I  did  not  go  to  Ml  till 
I  had  read  the  poem  through.  It  is  yours  aU 
orver,  and,  like  its  brethren,  perfectly  original. 
I  have  only  to  congratulate  you  upon  its  appear- 


*  Edinburgh  Annual  RegUter. 
t  Boderic,  the  Lait  of  the  G<itbs. 


ance,  upon  its  life  and  spirit,  and  (with  sure  and 
certain  anticipation)  upon  its  sucoesr.  Let  me 
correct  an  error  in  your  last  note,  in  time  for  the 
second  edition.  Robin  the  Devil  lived  not  upon 
one  of  our  ishwds,  but  on  Curwen's  in  Winander- 
mere,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Philipsons'. 
You  may  find  the  story  in  Nicholson  and  Bums's 
History  of  Westm<«eland,  p.  185-6. 

"  I  enjoyed  your  poem  the  more,  being  for  the 
first  time  able  to  follow  you  in  its  scenery.  My 
introduction  at  Rokeby*  was  a  very  awkwaid 
one ;  and  if  the  old  woman  who  would  not  let 
me  through  the  gate  till  I  had  promised  her  to 
call  at  the  house,  had  been  the  porter  or  the  por- 
ter's wife  on  the.  day  of  your  story,  Edmund 
might  have  sung  long  enough  before  he  could 
have  got  in.  However,  when  this  awkwardness 
was  over,  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  her  for 
forcing  me  into  such  society,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  hospitable  or  more  gratifying  than  the 
manner  in  which  I  and  my  companions  were  re- 
ceived. The  glen  is,  for  its  extent,  more  beauti> 
ful  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  England.  If 
I  had  known  your  subject,  I  could  have  helped 
you  to  some  Teesiana  for  your  description — the 
result  of  the  hardest  day's  march  I  ever  yet 
made  \  for  we  traced  the  stream  from  its  spring- 
head, on  the  summit  of  Crossfell,  about  a  mile 
from  the  source  of  the  Tyne,  all  the  way  to 
Highforce. 

^*  In  the  course  of  next  month  I  hope  you  will 
receive  my  Life  of  Nelson,  a  subject  not  self- 
chosen — and  out  of  my  way,  but  executed  am 
amort.  Some  of  my  periodical  employment  I 
must  ere  lung  relinquish,  or  I  shall  never  com- 
plete the  great  historical  works  upon  which  so 
many  years  have  been  bestowed,  in  which  so 
much  progress  has  been  made,  and  for  which  it 
is  tittle  likely  that  any  other  person  in  the  coun- 
try will  ever  so  qualify  hiinself  again.  Yonder 
they  are  lying  unfinished,  while  I  suffer  myself 
to  be  tempted  to  other  occupations  of  more  im- 
mediate emolument  indeed,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects of  infinitely  less  importance.  Meanwhile 
time  passes  on,  and  I,  who  am  of  a  short-lived 
race,  and  have  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
more  continually  present  in  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  than  most  men,  sometimes  reproach  my- 
self for  not  devoting  my  thne  to  those  works  upon 
which  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  the  fortunes  of 
my  family,  must  eventually  rest,  while  the  will 
is  strong,  the  ability  yet  unimpaired,  and  the 
leisure  permitted  me.  If  I  do  not  greatly  de» 
ceive  myself,  my  History  of  Portugal  will  be  one 
of  the  most  curious  books  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  yet  appeared ;  the  matter  is  in  itself  so  in* 
teresting,  and  I  have  hunted  out  so  much  that  is 
recondite,  luid  have  so  much  strong  light  to 
throw  upon  things  which  have  never  been  eluci- 
dated before. 

"  Remember  us  to  Mrs.  Scott,  and  believe  me, 
^  My  dear  brother  bard, 

**  Yours  most  truly^ 

**  ROBKRT  SoUTHBY." 


*  See  p.  285. 
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To  C.  W.  W.  TTynn,  E$q. 

<«Ke8wlck,Jan.l7,1813. 
"  Mt  dear  Wtiiw, 

"  It  is  somewhat  late  to  speak  of  Christmas 
.  and  the  New  Year ;  nevertheless,  I  wish  yon  as 
many  as  you  may  be  capable  of  enjoying,  and  the 
more  the  better.  Winter  is  passing  on  mildly 
with  OS ;  and  if  it  were'  not  for  oar  miry  soil  and 
bad  ways,  I  should  not  wish  for  pleadanCer  weath- 
er than  January  has  brought  with  it.  Ailments 
rather  than  inclination  have  led  me  of  late  to 
take  regular  exercise,  which  I  was  wont  to  think 
I  could  do  without  as  well  as  a  Turk ;  so  I  take 
two  or  three  of  the  children  with  me,  and,  giving 
them  leave  to  call  upon  me  for  their  daily  wall^ 
their  eagerness  overcomes  my  propensities  for  the 
ofa^  and  the  desk  *,  we  now  go  before  breakfast, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  first  sunshine  on  the 
nloantains,  which,  when  the  snow  is  on  them,  is 
more  glorious  than  at  any  other  season.  Yester- 
day I  think  I  heard  the  wild  swan,  and  this 
morning  had  the  finest  sight  of  wild-fowl  I  ever 
beheld :  there  was  a  cloud  of  them  above  the 
lake,  at  such  a  height  that  frequently  they  be- 
oame  invisible,  then  twinkled  into  sight  again, 
sometimes  spreading  Mke  smoke  as  it  ascends, 
then  contracting  as  if  performing  some  military 
evolution— once  they  formed  a  perfect  bow ;  and 
thus  wheeling  and  charging,  and  rising  and  (ail- 
ing, they  continued  to  sport  as  long  as  I  could 
watch  them.     They  were  probably  wild  ducks. 

"  Your  godson  is  determined  to  be  a  poet,  he 
says  ,*  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  his  tell- 
ing me  this  morning,  when  he  came  near  a  hol- 
low tree  which  has  caught  his  eye  lately,  and 
Tuade  him  ask  me  sundry  questions  about  it,  that 
the  first  poem  he  should  make  should  be  about 
that  hoUow  tree.  I  have  made  some  progress  in 
rhyming  the  Greek  accidence  for  him — an  easier 
thing  than  you  would  perhaps  suppose  it  to  be ; 
it  tickles  his  hiunor,  and  lays  hold  of  his  memory. 

"  This  last  year  has  been  full  of  unexpected 
events ;  such,  indeed,  as  mock  all  human  foresight. 
The  present  will  bring  with  it  business  of  import- 
ance at  home,  whatever  may  happen  abroad. 

"  There  is  one  point  in  which  most  men,  how- 
ever opposite  in  their  judgments  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula,  have  ^en  deceived — in  their 
expectations  from  the  Cortes.  There  is  a  lamen- 
table want  of  wiidom  in  the  country ;  among  the 
peasantry,  its  place  is  supplied  by  thehr  love  of 
the  soil,  and  that  invincible  uerseveranoe  which 


"  If  Giflbrd  prints  what  I  have  written,  and 
lets  it  pass  unmutilated,  y6u  wiU  see  in  the  next 
Quarterly  some  remarloB  upon  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  the  populace,  and  the  alarming 
manner  in  which  Jacobinism  (disappearing  fhmi 
the  educated  classes)  has  sunk  into  the  mob— a 
danger  fieir  more  extensive  and  momentous  than 
is  generally  admitted.  Very  likely  a  sort  of 
cowardly  prudence  may  occasion  some  suppre»- 
sions,  which  I  should  be  sorry  for.  Wyndham 
would  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  have  been  with  me  for  looking  the  dan- 
ger in  the  face.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  favor- 
ite song  among  the  people  in  this  little  town  just 
now  (as  I  have  happened  to  learn)  is  upon  Parker 
the  mutineer:  it  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  his  wife,  and  is  in  meter  and  diction  just  what 
such  a  woman  would  write. 

**  What  part  do  you  take  in  the  East  Indian 
question?  I  perceive  its  magnitude,  and  am 
wholly  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion. 

"  Coleridge's  tragedy,*  which  Sheridan  and 
Kemble  rejected  fifteen  years  ago,  vdll  comd  oat 
in  about  a  fortnight  at  Drury  Lane. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  8." 

7b  Br.QwidK. 

**Kefwiok.  Jan.  SO,  1813. 
"  My  dear  Gooch, 
"«  #  **  *  *  *■ 
Wordsworth  refers,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
poems,  with  a  melancholy  feeling  of  regret,  to 
the  loss  of  youthful  thoughts  and  hopes.  In  the 
last  six  weeks  he  has  Iwt  two  children,  one  of 
them  a  fine  boy  of  seven  years  old.  I  believe  he 
feels,  as  I  have  felt  before  him,  that  '  there  is 
healing  in  the  bitter  cup^ — that  God  takes  from 
us  those  we  love  as  hostages  for  our  faith  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself  )-^^«nd  that  to  those  who 
look  to  a  reunion  in  a  better  world,  where  there 
shall  be  no  separation,  and  no  mutability  except 
that  which  results  from  perpetual  progressive- 
ness,  the  evening  becomes  more  delightful  than 
the  morning,  and  the  sunset  offers  brighter  and 
lovelier  visions  than  those  which  we  build  up  in 
the  morning  clouds,  and  which  disappear  before 
the  strength  of  the  day.  The  older  I  grow — and 
I  am  older  in  feeling  than  in  years — the  more  I 
am  sensible  of  this :  there  is  a  precious  alchemy 
in  this  faith,  which  transmutes  grief  into  joy,  or, 
rather,  it  is  the  true  and  heavenly  euphrasy 
which  clears  awav  the  film  from  our  mortal  siffht. 
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2b  Mr.  NeviUe  WhiU, 

"KMwlck,  Jan.  35,1813. 
"  Mt  dear  Nsvillk, 

"Before!  saj  any  thing  of  my  own  doings, 
let  me  rejoice  with  yoa  over  theee  great  events 
in  the  North.  Never  in  civilised  Europe  had 
there  been  so  great  an  army  brought  together 
as  Bonaparte  had  there  collected,  and  never  was 
there  so  total  and  tremendous  a  destmction.  I 
verily  think  that  this  is  the  fourth  act  of  the  Cor- 
sican,  and  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  bloody 
drama  is  near.  May  his  fall  be  as  awful  as  his 
crimes !  The  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Prussia  to  our  alliance,  will  probably  be 
our  next  news.  Saxony  will  be  the  next  gov- 
ernment to  emancipate  itself,  for  there  the  gov- 
ernment is  as  well  disposed  as  the  people.  I 
wish  I  could  flatter  myself  that  Alexainder  were 
great  enough  to  perform  an  act  of  true  wisdom 
as  well  as  magnanimity,  and  re-establish  Po- 
land, not  after  the  villainous  manner  of  Bona- 
parte, but  with  all  its  former  territory,  giving 
up  his  own  portion  of  that  infamously  acquired 
plunder,  and  taking  Prussia's  part  by  agree- 
ment, and  Austria's  by  force ;  for  Austria  will 
most  likely  incline  toward  the  side  of  France,  in 
fear  of  Russia,  and  in  hatred  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh.  May  this  vile  power  share  in 
his  overthrow  and  destruction,  for  it  has  cursed 
Germany  too  long  1 

**  Was  there  ever  an  infatuation  like  that  of 
th^  pavty  in  this  country  who  are  crying  out  for 
peace?  as  if  this  country  had  not  ample  cause 
to  repent  of  having  once  before  given  up  the 
vantage  ground  of  war,  at  a  peace  forced  upon 
the  state  by  a  faction !  Let  us  remember  Utrecht, 
and  not  suffer  the  Whigs  of  this  day  to  outdo 
the  villainy  of  the  Tories  of  that.  There  can  be 
no  peace  with  Bonaparte,  none  with  France,  that 
is  not  dictated  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Peace, 
I  trust,  is  now  not  far  distant,  and  one  which 
France  must  fkneel  to  receive,  not  England  to 
ask. 

"The  opening  of  the  Baltic  will  come  season- 
ably for  our  manufactures,  and,  if  it  set  the  looms 
to  work  again,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  suspend 
the  danger  which  has  manifested  itself^  apd  give 
time  for  measures  which  may  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. Tou  will  see  in  the  next  Quarterly  a 
paper  upon  the  State  .of  the  Poor— or,  rather, 
the  populace— wherein  I  have  pointed  out  the 
caoses  of  this  danger,  and  its  tremendous  extent, 
which,  I  believe,  few  persons  are  aware  of.  I 
shall  be  sorry  if  it  be  mutilated  from  any  false 
notions  of  prudenoe.  It  may  often  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  patient  ignorant  of  his  real  state,  but 
public  danger  ought  always  to  be  met  boldly, 
and  looked  in  the  face.  I  impute  the  danger  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  fault  of 


"In  the  last  number  I  reviewed  D'lsraeU's 
Calamities  of  Literature,  Ae  amusing  book  of  a 
very  good-natured  man. 

"  "Hie  poem  goes  on  slow  and  sure.  Twenty 
years  ago  nothing  could  equal  the  ardor  with 
which  I  pursued  such  employments.  I  was  then 
impatient  to  see  myself  in  print :  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  long  more  eagerly  than  I  did  for  the 
honor  of  authorship.  This  feeling  is  quite  ex- 
tinct ;  and,  allowing  as  much  as  may  be  allowed 
for  experience,  vriser  thoughts,  and,  if  you  please, 
satiety  in  effecting  such  a  change,  I  can  not  but 
believe  that  much  must  be  attributed  to  a  sort 
of  autumnal  or  evening  tone  of  mind,  coming 
upon  me  a  littl^  earlier  than  it  does  upon  most 
men«  I  am  as  cheerful  as  a  boy,  and  retain 
many  youthful  or  even  boyish  habits ;  but  I  am 
older  in  mind  than  in  years,  and  in  years  than 
in  appearance ;  and,  though  none  of  the  joyous- 
ness  of  youth  is  lost,  there  is  none  of  its  ardor 
left  Composition,  where  any  passion  is  called 
forth,  excites  me  more  than  it  is  desirable  to  be 
excited ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying two  or  three  persons  in  the  world  whom  J 
love,  and  who  love  me,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  I  might  never  write  a  verse  again.  Qod 
bless  you  1 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southet." 

To  the  Rev.  Herbert  HiU. 

«'Kefwiek,Peb.l,16ia 
"  My  dbae  Uncle, 

"The  Life  of  Nelson*  was  completed  this 
morning.  The  printer  began  with  it  before  it 
was  half  written,  but  I  have  distanced  him  by 
ten  sheets.  Do  not  fear  that  I  have  been  pro- 
ceeding too  fast :  it  is  he  who,  after  the  manner 
of  printers,  has  given  me  plenty  of  time  by  tak- 
ing his  own.  This  is  a  subject  which  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  touching,  if  it  had  not 
been  thrust  upon  me.  I  have  walked  among  sea 
terms  as  carefully  as  a  cat  does  among  crock- 
ery ;  but,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  nar- 
rative continuous  and  clear— the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  is  in  the  lives  before  me— the  materials 
are,  in  themselves,  so  full  of  character,  so  pictur- 
esque, and  so  sublime,  that  it  can  not  fail  of  be- 
ing a  good  book.  *  *  ^  1  am 
very  much  inclined  to  attempt,  under  some  such 
title  as  the  Age  of  G^eorge  III.,  a  sketch  of  the 
revolutions  which,  aUnost  every  where  and  in 
all  things,  have  taken  place  within  the  last  half 
century.  Any  comparison  which  it  might  induce 
with  Voltaire  would  rather  invite  than  deter  me. 
When  I  come  to  town  I  shall  talk  with  Murray 
about  this. 

"  You  wonder  that  I  should  submit  to  any  ex. 
purgations  in  the  Quarterly.     The  fact  is,  that 
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of  the  editor ;  and  the  misfortone  is,  that  editors 
freqaently  think  it  ineumbeot  on  them  to  use 
that  power  merely  because  they  have  it.  I  do 
Bot  Uke  to  break  with  the  Review,  because  6if- 
ford  has  been  something  more  than  merely  civil 
to  me,  and  ofiered  me  services  which  I  had  no 
reason  to  expect,  because  the  Review  gives  me 
(and  shame  it  is  that  it  should  be  so)  more  re- 
pute than  any  thing  else  which  I  could  do,  and 
because  there  is  no  channel  through  which  so 
much  efiect  can  be  given  to  what  1  may  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  opinion  of  the  public.  *  * 
*'  My  aim  and  hope  are,  ere  long,  to  support 
myself  by  the  sale  of  half  my  time,  and  have  the 
other  half  for  the  completion  of  my  History. 
When  I  can  command  «£500  for  the  same  quan- 
tity that  Scott  gets  c£3000  for,  this  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  this  is  likely  soon  to  be  the  case. 
God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

My  father's  publication  of  Kirk  White's  Re- 
mains very  naturally  drew  upon  him  many  ap- 
plications for  similar  assistance ;  and  curious  in- 
deed would  be  the  collections  of  verses,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  transmitted  to  him  by  youthful  poets. 
But  few  of  these,  as  may  weU  be  imagined, 
gave  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  his  giving  any 
encouragement  to  their  writers  to  proceed  in  the 
up-hill  path  of  authorship ;  others,  however, 
showed  such  proofs  of  talent,  that  he  could  not 
but  urge  its  cultivation,  though  he  invariably 
gave  the  strongest  warnings  against  choosing 
literature  as  any  thing  but  recreation,  or  a  pos- 
sible assistance  while  following  some  other  pro- 
fession. In  the  case  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  this 
led  to  an  interesting  correspondence  with  a  man 
of  great  genius^  Many  of  the  applications  be 
received  do  not  admit  cf  any  particular  account ; 
but  among  them  are  some  which  give  us  glimps- 
es of  youthful  minds  whose  loss  the  world  has 
cause  to  lament.  Such  was  William  Roberts ; 
and  such,  also,  was  one  whose  story  bow  comes 
before  me. 

It  seems  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  Dusautoy,  then  about  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  retired  officer 
residing  at  Totness,  Devon,  and  one  of  a  numer- 
ous liEunily,  had  written  to  my  father,  inclosing 
some  pieces  of  poetry,  and  requesting  his  opin- 
ion and  advice  as  to  their  publication.  Neither 
the  letter  nor  the  reply  to  it  have  been  preserv- 


My  father's  reply  was  as  foUows  : 

2b  Janui  Dwautay^  Etq. 

**EMwiek,Jt^l%  IBIS. 
"MydeaeSie, 

"^  Tour  talents  will  do  eipgiy  thing  for  yoa  in 
time,  but  nothing  in  the  way  you  wish  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  best  road  to  the  bar  is 
through  the  University,  where  honors  of  every 
kind  will  be  within  your  reach.  With  proper 
condqct,  you  would  obtam  a  fellowship  by  the 
time  you  were,  one  or  two-and-twenty,  and  this 
would  enable  yoa  to  establish  yourself  in  one 
profession  or  another,  at  your  own  choice. 

*'  This  course  is  as  desirable  for  your  intel- 
lectual as  for  your  worldly  advancemeat.  Your 
mind  would  then  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
ripen,  and  bring  forth  its  fruits  in  due  season. 
God  forbid  that  they  should  either  be  forced  or 
blighted  1  A  young  man  can  not  support  him- 
self by  literary  exertions,  however  great  his  tal- 
ents and  his  industry.  Woe  be  to  the  youthfol 
poet  who  sets  out  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  fame  with  nothing  but  hope  for  hit 
viaticum  I  There  is  the  Slough  of  Despond,  aa^ 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow of  Death  upon  the  way  I 

"  To  be  called  to  the  bar,  you  most  be  five 
years  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court ;  bat 
if  yoa  have  a  university  degree,  three  will  suffice. 
Men  who  during  this  course  look  to  their  talents 


i«  now  before  me,  U  very  cfaaracterictic  of  the  Idnd-hetrt- 
ed  frankneM  and  soand  Judgment  of  the  writer.  Some 
portion  of  it  will,  I  think,  i&feerett  the  reader,  aa  it  ifl  pow 
published  for  the  first  time.  After  saving  that "  though  in 
general  he  had  made  it  a  rale  to  decluie  giring  an  opmloii 
upon  the  verses  so  often  sent  him  for  ms  criticism,  Ais 
application  was  so  couched  that  he  could  not  well  arold 
making  an  exception  in  their  faTor,"  he  adds.  "  I  have  only 
to  caution  you  against  rdying  yerj  much  upon  it :  titm 
friends  who  know  me  best,  and  to  whose  judgment  I  am 
myself  In  the  constant  habit  of  trusting,  reckon  me  a  rtrj 
capricious  and  uncertain  Judge  of  poetry ;  and  I  have  had 
repeated  occasions  to  obeorre  that  I  have  often  fidled  ia 
anticipating  the  reception  of  poetry  from  the  publie. 
Above  all,  sir,  I  must  warn  you  against  suffering  yoursetf 
to  suppose  that  the  power  of  enjoying  natural  beauty  and 
poetical  description  are  necessarily  connected  with  tiiat 
of  producing  poetry.  The  former  is  really  a  gift  of 
Heaven,  which  conduces  inestlmaUy  to  the  happiness  of 
those  who  ei^oy  it  The  second  hss  much  more  of  « 
knack  In  it  than  the  pride  of  poets  is  alwayv  willing  to  ad- 
mit ;  and,  at  any  rate,  is  only  rahuible  when  eombinod 
with  tke  first  *  *  *  I  would  also  caution  voa 
against  an  enthusiasm  which,  while  it  argues  an  exceUent 
disposition  and  feeling  heart,  reouires  to  be  watched  and 
restrained,  though  not  repressed.  It  is  apt.  if  too  mndl 
indulged,  to  engender  a  fastidious  contempt  for  the  onfi- 
nary  business  of  Aie  world,  and  gradually  to  render  us 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  the  usefm  and  domestic  virtuea. 
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for  support,  nsnally  write  for  newspapers  and 
reviews :  the  former  is  destructively  laborious, 
and  sends  many  poor  fellows  prematurely  to  the 
g^ve ;  for  the  latter  branch  of  employment  there 
are  always  too  many  applicants.  I  began  it  at 
the  age  of  four-and^enty,  which  was  long  be- 
fore I  was  fh  for  it. 

^^  The  stage,  indeed,  is  a  lottery  where  there 
is  more  chance  of  a  prize ;  but  there  is  an  evil 
Mtending  success  in  that  direction  which  I  can 
distinctly  see,  though  you,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
persuaded  of  it.  The  young  man  who  produces 
a  successful  play  is  usually  the  dupe  of  his  own 
sacioess ;  and  being  satisfied  with  producing  an 
immediate  and  ephemeral  effect,  looks  for  noriiing 
beyond  it.  You  must  aim  at  something  more.  I 
thmk  yoiir  path  is  plain.  Success  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  is  not  exclusively  a  thing  of  chance  or 
fkvor ;  you  are  certain  of  it  if  you  deserve  it. 

'  "  When  you  have  considered  this  with  your 
firiends,  tell  me  the  result,  and  rest  assured  that 
my  endeavors  to  forward  your  wishes  in  this,  or 
iti  any  other  course  which  you  may  think  proper 
to  pursue,  shaH  be  given  with  as  much  sincerity 
as  this  advice ;  meantime  read  Oreek,  and  write 
ss  many  verses  as  you  please.  By  shooting  at  a 
high  msfrk  you  will  gain  strength  of  arm,  and 
precision  of  aim  will  come  in  its  proper  season. 
**  Ever  yours  very  truly, 

**  Robert  Southey." 

Upon  further  consideration,  it  was  determined 
that  Dusautoy  should  enter  at  Cambridge ;  and 
my  father  having  taken  some  trouble  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  was  very  soon  admitted  a  member  of 
Emanuel  College.  In  the  following  year  (1814) 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  En- 
glish poetical  prize,*  the  present  Master  of 
Trinity,  Dr.  Whewell,  being  the  successful  one. 
In  the  college  examination  he  stood  high,  being 
the  first  man  of  his  year  in  classics  and  fourth  in 
mathematics.  He  also  obtained  several  exhibi- 
tions, and  had  the  promise  of  a  scholarship  as 
•oon  as  a  vacancy  occurred.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  high  hopes  and  earnest  intentions,  he  fell 
a  victim,  among  many  others,  to  a  malignant 
fever,  which  raged  at  Cambridge  with  such  vio- 
lence that  all  lectures  were  stopped,  and  the  men 
who  had  escaped  its  infiuence  permitted  to  re- 
turn home.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  tal- 
ents and  character,  he  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  his  college ;  a  mark  of  respect,  I  understand, 
never  before  paid  to  any  under-gradnate. 

My  father  had  at  one  time  intended  publishing 
a  selection  from  Dusanto^'s  papers,  which  were 
tent  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  but  further  reflec- 
tion convinced  him  that  his  first  inspection  of 
them  **  had  led  him  to  form  too  hftsty  a  conclu- 
sion, not  as  to  the  intellectual  power  which  they 
displayed,  but  as  to  the  effect  which  they  were 
Hkely  to  produce  if  brought  before  the  public. 
To  me,''  he  continues,  *^  the  most  obvious  faults 
of  these  fragments  are  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  grenius  in  the  author,  as  being  efibrts  of 


*  The  subject  waa  Boadicea ;  and  Dusaatoy's  compos!- 
tloii  an  ode,  "hijtididoaslj  written  in  Spenser't  ftMiza." 


a  mind  conscious  of  a  strength  vrhich  it  had  not 
yet  learned  to  use— exuberance  which  proved 
the  vigor  of  the  plant  and  the  richness  of  the  soiL 
But  common  readers  read  only  to  be  amused,  and 
to  them  these  pieces  would  appear  crude  and  ex« 
travagant,  because  they  would  only  see  what  it, 
without  any  reference  to  what  might  have  been." 

To  C.  PP.  W.  Wfnn^  E$q. 

*«  Kerfdck,  Bfarch  12;  1813. 
"  My  ukax  Wynn, 

"Bo  not  be  too  sure  of  your  victory  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  when 
the  securities  come  to  be  discussed,  you  will  find 
yourselves  in  a  minority  there,  as  Veil  as  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  mischief,  however,  is 
done.  It  is  like  certain  bodily  complaints,  tri- 
fling in  themselves,  but  of  incite  import  as 
symptomatic  of  approaching  death.  The  more 
I  see,  the  more  I  read,  and  the  more  I  reflect, 
the  more  reason  there  appears  to  me  to  fear  that 
our  turn  of  revolution  b  hastening  on.  In  the 
minds  of  the  busy  part  of  the  public  it  is  already 
effected.  The  save-all  reformers  have  roadil 
them  suspicious ;  the  opposition  has  made  them 
discontented;  the  anarchists  are  making  them 
furious.  Methodism  is  undermining  the  Church, 
and  your  party,  in  league  with  all  varieties  of 
opinionists,  have  battered  it  tin  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  breach.  I  give  you  all  credit 
for  good  intentions ;  but  I  know  the  Dissenters 
and  the  philosophists  better  than  you  do,  and 
know  that  the  principle  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon is  a  hatred  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
wish  to  overthrow  her.  This  they  will  accom- 
plish, and  you  will  regret  it  as  much  as  I  do- 
certainly  not  the  less  for  having  yotirself  con- 
tributed to  its  destruction. 

*^  The  end  of  all  this  will  be  the  loss  of  liberty, 
for  that  is  the  penalty  which,  in  the  immutable 
order  of  things,  is  appomted  for  the  abuse  of  it. 
What  we  may  have  to  go  through,  before  we  sit 
down  quietly  in  our  chains,  God  only  knows. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  strange  circumstance 
about  Coleridge?  A  man  hanging  himself  in 
the  Park  with  one  of  Ait  shirts  on,  marked  at  full 
length  I  Guess  C.'s  astonishment  at  reading 
this  in  a  newspaper  at  a  coffee-house.  The  thing 
is  equally  ridiculous  and  provoking.  It  will  alarm 
many  persons  who  know  him,  and  I  dare  say 
many  will  always  believe  tiiat  the  man  was  C. 
himself,  but  that  he  was  cut  ddwn  in  time,  and 
that  his  friends  said  it  was  somebody  else  in  or- 
der to  conceal  the  truth.  As  yet,  however,  I 
have  laughed  about  it  too  much  to  be  vexed. 

"  I  have  just  got  General  Mackinnon's  Jour- 
nal :*  never  was  any  thing  more  faithful  than  his 
account  of  the  country  and  the  people.  We  have, 
I  fear,  few  such  men  in  the  British  army.  J 
knew  a  sister  of  his  well  some  years  ago,  and 
should  rejoice  to  meet  with  her  again,  for  she  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  ever  knew.  Whoa 
they  lived  ia  France,  Bonaparte  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  their  mother's  house.      Maokinnon 


^  See  iBScripCtoa,  xzzr.,  p.  ITB,  one  vol  edit 
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would  have  made  a  great  man.  His  remarks 
upon  a  want  of  subordination,  and  proper  regula- 
tions in  our  army,  are  well  worthy  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's consideration.  It  was  by  thinking  thus, 
and  forming  his  army,  upon  good  moral  as  well 
as  military  principles,  that  Gustavus  became  the 
greatest  captain  of  modern  times :  so  he  may  cer- 
tainly be  called,  because  he  achieved  the  great- 
est things  with  means  which  were  apparently 
the  most  inadequate.     God  bless  you ! 

"R.  SOUTHBY." 

In  a  former  letter  my  father  speaks  of  an  ar- 
ticle he  had  written  for  the  forthcombg  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  state  of  the  poor, 
and  he  there  mentions  briefly  the  heads  of  the 
general  view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject.  This 
had  appeared,  and  Mr.  Riokman  now  comments 
on  it,  whose  practical  and  sensible  remarks  I 
quote  here,  as  showing  his  frankness  in  stating 
differences  of  opinion,  and  his  friend's  willing- 
ness to  hear  and  consider  them : 

"  I  have  read  your  article  on  the  poor  with 
great  satisfaction,  for  the  abundance  of  wit  it 
contains,  and  the  general  truth  of  its  statements 
and  reflections*  With  some  things  you  know  I 
do  not  agpree — for  instance,  not  in  your  dislike  cf 
manufactures  to  the  same  degree— especially  I 
do  not  find  them  guilty  of  increasing  the  poor. 
For  instance,  no  county  is  more  purely  agprioul* 
tural  than  Sussex,  where  twetUy-thrtt  persons, 
parents  and  children,  in  one  kundred  receive  par- 
ish relief}  no  county  more  clearly  to  be  referred 
to  the  manufjB.cturing  character  dian  Lancashire, 
where  the  persons  relieved  by  the  parish  are  seven 
m  one  hundred — not  a  third  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural poverty.  An  explanation  of  this  (not  in  a 
letter)  will  perht^  lead  you  to  different  views 
of  the  poor's-rate  plan  of  relief^  which  in  agri- 
cultural counties  operates  as  a  mode  of  equaliz- 
ing wages  according  to  the  number  of  mouths  in 
a  family,  so  that  the  single  man  receives  much 
less  than  his  labor  is  worth,  the  married  man 
much  more.  I  do  not  approve  of  this,  nor  of  the 
Poor  Laws  at  all ;  but  it  is  a  view  of  the  matter 
which,  in  your  opinion  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
mine,  may  lessen  the  amount  of  the  mischief.     * 

"I  am  afraid  nothing  will  settle  my  mind 
about  your  wide  education  plan— a  great  good 
or  a  great  evil  certainly,  but  which  I  am  not 
sure  while  the  liberty  of  the  press  remains.  I 
believe  that  more  seditious  newspapers  than  Bi- 
bles will  be  in  use  among  your  pupils. 

^'  We  go  on  badly  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
»  #  #  The  Ministry  considers  noth- 
ing, forsooth,  as  a  cabinet  question — that  is,  they 
have  no  opinion  collectively.  I  can  not  imagine 
any  thing  in  history  more  pitiful  than  their  junc- 
tion and  aUiance  with  the  high  and  mighty  mob 


To  John  Rtekman,  Etq, 

•^  Match,  1813L 
"  Mt  dear  Riokman, 

*^  Tou  and  I  shall  agree  about  general  educa- 
tion. Ignorance  is  no  preventive  in  these  days, 
if^  indeed,  it  ever  were  one  which  could  be  relied 
on.  All  who  ^ve  ears  can  hear  sedition,  and 
the  more  ignorant  they  are^  the  more  easy  is  it 
to  inflame  them.  My  phm  'a  (J  know  not  whether 
Gifllbrd  has  ventured  to  give  it)  to  make  transports 
ation  the  punishment  for  seditious  libeling.  This, 
and  this  only,  would  be  an  efiectual  cure.  The 
existence  of  a  press  in  the  state  in  which  ours  is 
in,  is  incompatible  with  the  security  of  any  gov- 
ernment. 

"  About  the  manufacturing  system  as  afiecting 
the  poor-rates,  doubtless  you  are  best  ^iformed. 
My  argument  went  to  show  that,  under  certain 
circumstances  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  man- 
ufactures occasioned  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
craving  mouths,  and  that  the  whole  previous  dis- 
cipline of  these  persons  fitted  them  to  become 
Luddites.  It  is  most  likely  there  may  be^  some 
ambiguity  in  that  part  of  the  article,  from  the 
vague  use  of  the  word  poor,  which  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  pauper— a  distinction  I  never 
thought  of  making  till  your  letter  made  me  see 
the  liecessity  for  so  doing. 

**  You  give  me  comfort  about  the  Catholics, 
and  strengthen  my  doubts  about  the  East  India 
question.  I  have  written  on  the  former  subject 
in  the  forthcoming  Register,  very  much  to  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Abbot's  speech.  Mr.  Perceval 
should  have  given  the  Catholics  what  is  right  and 
proper  they  should  have,  by  a  bill  originating 
tHth  himself.  What  but  ruin  can  be  expected 
when  a  government  comes  to  capitulate  with  the 
factious  part  of  its  subjeets !         #         *         * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

''Kenrick,Mayd6;i813. 
'^  Mt  dbae  Grosvenor, 
"Tom  is  made  quite  unhappy  by  these  re- 
peated victories  of  the  Americans ;  and  for  m  j 
own  part,  I  regard  them  with  the  deepest  and 
gloomiest  forebodings.  The  superior  weight  of 
metal  will  not  account  for  all.  I  heard  a  day  or 
two  ago  from  a  Liverpoolian,  lately  in  America, 
that  they  stuff  their  wadding  with  bullets.  Thia 
may  kill  a  few  more  men,  but  will  not  explain 
how  it  is  that  our  ships  are  so  soon  demolished, 
not  merely  disabled.  Wordsworth  and  I  agreed 
in  suspecting  some  improvement  in  gunnery  (Ful- 
ton is  likely  enough  to  have  discovered  some- 
thing) before  I  saw  the  same  supposition  thrown 
out  in  the  *  Times.'  Still  there  would  remain 
something  more  alarming  to  be  resolved,  and  that 
is,  how  it  happens  that  we  injure  them  so  little? 


^^^t.  iu^.  *k^* 
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yoa  know,  or  does  Henry  know,  a  belief  in  the 
nayj  which  I  heard  from  Ponsonby,  that  the  crew 

of  the loaded  parpoeely  in  this  manner,  in 

order  that  by  being  made  prisoners  they  might 

be   delivered  irom  's    tyranny?      When 

Coleridge  was  at  Malta,  Sir  A.  Ball  received  a 
roond-robin  from  — 's  crew,  many  of  whom 
had  served  under  him,  and  who  addressed  him  in 
a  manner  which  nuule  hi9  heart  ache,  as  he  was, 
of  ooorse,  compelled  to  put  the  paper  into — — 's 
hands.  One  day  Coleridge  was  with  him  when 
this  man's  name  was  announced,  and  turning,  he 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  '  Here  c6mes  one  of 
tbose  men  who  will  one  day  blow  up  tl|e  British 
navy.' 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  the  captain  of  the  Mace- 
donian was  a  tyrant.  Peake  certainly  was  not ; 
he  is  well  known  here,  having  married  a  cousin 
of  Wordsworth's ;  his  ship  was  in  perfeet  (»rder, 
and  he  as  brave  and  able  a  man  as  any  in  the 
wrvioe.  Here  it  seems  that  the  men  behaved 
well ;  but  in  ten  minutes  the  ship  was  literally 
knocked  to  pieces,  her  sides  fairiy  staved  in ;  and 
I  think  this  can  only  be  explained  by  some  im- 
provements in  the  manufactory  of  powder,  or  in 
the  manner  of  loading,  &c.  But  as  a  general 
fiust,  and  of  tremendous  application,  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  sailors  prefer  the  enemy's  service 
to  our  own.  It  is  in  vain  to  treat  the  matter 
lightly,  or  seek  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  Our  naval  superiority  is  de- 
stroyed! 

**  My  chief  business  in  town  will  he  to  make 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  huge  deficit 
which  the  termination  of  my  labors  in  the  Regis- 
ter occasions.  I  wish  to  turn  to  present  aoconnt 
my  Spanish  materials,  and  still  more  the  insight 
which  I  have  acquired  into  the  history  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  recast  that  portion  of 
the  Register,  carry  it  on,  and  bring  it  forth  in  a 
suitable  form.  This  can  not  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  publishers — Ballantyne,  Longman, 
and  Murray.  To  the  two  latter  I  have  written, 
and  am  i^K>ut  to  write  to  James  Ballantyne. 
Should  the  thing  be  brought  to  bear,  I  must  pro- 
cure an  introduction  to  Marquis  Wellesley — that 
is,  to  the  documents  which  I  doubt  not  he  would 
very  readily  supply ;  and  I  should  have  occasion 
ibr  all  the  assistance  from  the  Foreign  Office 
which  my  friends  could  obtain.  To  the  marquis 
1  have  means  of  access  through  Mr.  Littleton, 
and  probably,  also,  via  Gifibrd,  through  Canning. 
h  may  be  of  use  if  you  make  known  my  wishes 
in  that  quarter.  R.  S." 

To  Mr.  NtviXU  WhiU, 

"Keifwick,  Jans  li  1813. 
*'  Mt  dear  Nkville, 
"  Josiah  Conder  had  told  me,  though  less  par- 
tioularly,  the  circumstances  of  your  sister's  happy 
death,  for  happy  we  must  call  it     The  prayer 


flnroa^  and  throiufa,  and  ftiU  of  shot;  while  In  the  Amer- 
lean  reaael  acarceqr  any  bare  been  lodged.  Onr  ihip 
■eema  to  hare  been  Tery  badly  fon^t;  the  captora  de* 
dared  that  they  fonnd  many  of  the  gpni  with  the  car- 
"    ipQtiattewroiigway.'*— Gf.  as.  to  Jt  A,  Ifiiir 94, 
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in  the  Litany  against  iuddtn  death  I  look  upon  as 
a  relic  of  Romish  error,  the  only  one  remaining 
in  that  finest  of  all  human  compositions — death 
without  confession  and  absolution  being  regarded 
by  the  Romanbt  as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calam- 
ities, naturally  is  one  of  the  evils  from  which  they 
pray  to  be  delivered.  I  substitute  the  word  tno- 
U^  in. my  supplications ;  for  since  that  mode  of 
dissolution  which,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
falling  asleep,  and  which  should  be  the  natural 
termination  of  life  passed  in  peace,  and  inno- 
cence, and  happiness,  has  become  so  rare,  that 
it  falls  scarcely  to  the  lot  of  one  in  ten  thousand, 
instantaneous  and  unforeseen  death  is  the  hap- 
piest mode  of  our  departure,  and  it  is  even  more 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  our  surviving  friends 
than  for  our  own.  I  speak  feelingly,  for  at  this 
time  my  wife's  brother  is  in  the  room  below  me, 
in  such  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  that,  hav- 
ing been  carried  dovni  stairs  at  two  o'clock,  it 
would  not  in  the  least  surprise  me  if  he  should 
expire  before  he  can  be  carried  up  again.  He 
is  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption— a  disease 
whiob  at  first  afiected  the  liver  having  finally  as- 
sumed this  fcrnn  ^  his  recovery  is  impossible  by 
any  means  short  of  miracle.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  \b  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  per- 
haps a  few  hours ;  and  sincerely  do  I  wish^  for 
his  sake  and  for  that  of  four  sisters  who  are 
about  him,  that  the  tragedy  may  have  closed  be- 
fore this  reaches  you.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, it  will. 

"  Tour  letter,  my  dear  Neville,  represents  just 
that  state  of  mind  which  I  expected  to  find  yon 
in.  The  bittemete  of  the  cup  is  not  yet  gone, 
and  some  savor  of  it  will  long  remain ;  but  you 
already  taste  the  uses  of  aMicjtion,  and  feel  that 
ties  thus  broken  on  earth  are  only  removed  to 
heaven. 

"  Montgomery's  poem  came  in  the  eame  par- 
cel with  your  letter.  I  had  previously  written 
about  it  to  the  Quarterly,  and  was  told,  in  reply, 
that  it  was  wished  to  pass  it  by  there,  because  it 
had  disappointed  every  body.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  I  myself  did  not  in  some  degree  feel  disap- 
pointed also ;  yet  there  is  so  much  that  is  really 
beautiful,  and  which  I  can  sincerely  praise,  and 
the  outline  of  the  story  will  read  so  well  with  the 
choicest  passages  interspeijsed,  that  I  shall  send 
up  a  reviewal,  and  do,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
say,  my  pottibU*  Of  what  is  good  in  the  poem 
I  am  a  competent  judge  j  of  what  may  be  de- 
fective in  it,  my  judgment  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
properly  to  be  trusted,  for  having  once  phinned  a 
poem  upon  the  Deluge  myself^  I  necessiurily  com- 
pare my  oven  outline  with  Montgomery's.  The 
best  part  is  the  death  pf  Adam.  Oh  I  if  the 
whole  had  been  like  that  1  or  (for  that  is  impos- 
sible) that  there  had  been  two  or  three  passages 
equal  to  it  I  Montgomery  has  crippled  himself 
by  a  meter  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  worst  for 
long  and  various  nairrative,  and  which  most  cer- 
tainly betrays  a  vmter  into  the  common  track 
and  conmion-places  of  poetical  language.  He 
has  thought  of  himself  in  Javan,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Javan  is  hardly  prominent  enough  to  be 
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made  the  chief  personage.  Tet  there  is  much, 
very  much  to  admire  and  to  recur  to  with  pleas- 
ure. 

*'  Grod  bless  joa  I     Remember  me  to  your 
mother,  and  tell  James  1  shall  always  be  glad  to 
bear  from  him  as  well  as  of  him. 
"  Yours  moat  truly, 

"R.  SOUTHBT." 

^  Dr,  SotOhty,  ^ 

<'  Ke8wl<^  Jane  e,  1813. 
"  My  DBA&  Habrt, 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  your  fortune  in  the 
philosophical  world  ?  If  so,  you  may  thank  Owen 
Lloyd  for  the  happiest  opportum'ty  that  was  ever 
put  into  an  aspirant's  hands.  You  most  have 
heard  the  vulgar  notion  that  a  horse-hair,  plucked 
out  by  the  root  and  put  in  water,  becomes  alive 
in  a  few  days.  The  boys  at  Brathay  repeatedly 
told  their  mother  it  was  true,  that  they  had  tried 
it  themselves  and  seen  it  tried.  Her  reply  was, 
ihow  it  me,  and  I  will  believe  it.  While  we 
were  there  last  week,  in  came  Owen  with  two 
of  these  creatures  in  a  bottle.  Wordsworth  was 
there ;  and  to  our  utter  and  unutterable  astoni^- 
ment  did  the  boys,  to  convinoe  us  that  these  long, 
thin  black  worms  were  their  own  manufactory  by 
the  old  receipt,  lay  hold  of  them  by  the  middle 
while  they  writhed  like  eels,  and  stripping  them 
with  their  nails  down  on  each  side,  actually  lay 
bare  the  horse-hair  in  the  middle,  which  seemed 
to  serve  as  the  back-bone  of  the  creature,  or  the 
substratum  of  the  living  matter  which  had  col- 
lected round  it. 

"Wordsworth  and  I  should  both  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a  collection  of  animalculn 
round  the  hair  (which,  however,  wouM  only  be 
changing  the  nature  of  the  wonder),  if  we  could 
any  way  have  accounted  for  the  motion  upon  this 
theory;  but  the  motion  was  that  of  a  snake. 
We  could  perceive  no  head ;  but  something  very 
like  the  root  of  the  hair.  And  for  want  of  glasses, 
Qould  distinguish  no  parts.  The  creature,  or 
whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  it,  is  black 
or  dark  brown,  and  about  the  girth  of  a  fiddle- 
string.  As  soon  as  you  have  read  this,  draw 
upon  your  horse's  tail  and  mane  for  half  a  dozen 
hairs ;  be  sure  they  have  roots  to  them ;  bottle 
tiiem  separately  in  water,  and  when  they  are  alive 
jmd  kicking,  call  in  Gooch,  and  make  the  fact 
known  to  the  philosophical  worid.*  Never  in 
my  life  was  I  so  astonished  as  at  seeing,  what 

ATAn  in  thh  nnt  nf  aAAirtnr  T  nnnM  a^*nn*l»\^t  KaISava 


I  have  only  told  you  the  fact  as  it  occurred  *,  and 
yon  wifl  at  once  see  its  whole  importance  in 
philosophy,  and  the  use  which  you  and  Gooeb 
may  derive  from  it,  coming  forth  with  a  series 
of  experiments,  and  with  such  deductions  as  your 
greyhound  sight  and  his  beagle  scent  will  soon 
start  and  pursue. 

"  And  if  the  horuU  hair  succeeds.  Sir  Doou- 
ne,  by  parallel  reasoning  you  know,  try  one  of 
your  oifn.  R.  8." 

7b  Walter  Savage  Landor^  Etq. 

**  Kstwidc,  June  90^  1813. 

"  Your  comedy  eame  to  hand  a  fortnight  ago. 
*  *  *  The  charitable  dowager  is 
drawn  from  the  life.  At  least  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  portrait  As  a  drama  there  is  a 
want  of  incident  and  of  probability  in  that  upon 
vHiich  the  catastrophe  depends ;  but  the  dialogue 
abounds  with  those  felicities  which  flash  fiom 
you  m  prose  and  verse  more  than  from  any  other 
writer.  I  remember  nothing  which  at  all  re- 
sembles them  except  in  Jeremy  Taylor :  he  has 
things  as  perfect  and  as  touching  in  their  kind, 
but  the  kind  is  different ;  there  is  the  same  beau- 
ty, the  same  exquisite  fitness,  but  not  the  point 
and  poignancy  which  you  disj^y  in  the  comedy 
and  in  the  commentary,  nor  the  condensation 
and  strength  which  oharaoterize  Gebir  and 
Count  Julian. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  neighborly  com- 
pliment which  you  bestow  upon  the  town  of 
Abergavenny.  Even  out  of  Wales,  however, 
something  good  may  come  besides  Welsh  flamel 
and  lambVwool  stockings.  I  am  reading  a 
great  boc^  from  Brecknock;  for  from  Breck- 
nock, of  all  other  places  under  the  sun,  the  full- 
est Mohammedan  history  which  has  yet  appear- 
ed in  any  European  language,  has  come  fordi. 
Without  being  a  good  historian.  Major  Price  is 
a  very  useful  one ;  he  amuses  me  very  much, 
and  his  vohunes  are  full  of  facts  which  you  can 
not  forget,  though  the  Mohanmiedan  propria 
qua  maribut  render  it  impossible  ever  accurate- 
ly to  remember  any  thing  more  than  the  great 
outlines.  A  dramatist  in  want  of  tragic  subjects 
never  need  look  beyond  these  two  quarto  vol- 
umes. 

"  What  Jupiter  means  to  do  with  us,  he  him- 
self best  knows ;  for  as  he  seems  to  have  stulti- 
fied all  parties  at  home  and  all  powers  abroad* 
there  is  no  longer  the  old  criterion  of  his  inten- 
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At  the  beginning  of  September  my  father 
went  for  a  vint  of  a  few  weeks  to  London  and 
the  vioinity,  and  his  letters  from  thenoe  detail 
flilly  aU  the  cironmstanoes  connected  with  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  poet  laureate.  These 
have  been  several  times  related,  but  never  so 
aeoorately  as  here  by  himself.  Mr.  Lockhart, 
in  his  Life  of  Sir  Wdter  Scott,  gives  the  main 
lacts,  bot  was  probably  not  acquainted  with  them 
all.  My  father,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  odleoted 
edition  of  his  poems,  corrects  that  aocoont  in  a 
few  minor  details,  bat  for  obvious  reasons  omits 
Co  mention  that  the  offer  of  the  office  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  made  without  the  prince's  knowledge. 

There  is  now,  however,  no  reason  for  sup- 
pressing any  of  the  circumstances,  and  no  fur- 
ther comments  of  mine  are  needful  to  elucidate 
what  the  reader  will  find  so  clearly  explained. 

3b  Mn,  Southty, 
**BbMtamn,  Sunday,  Sept  9, 1813. 
"Mt  DVAEEDrTH, 

"*  #  ♦  *  **  # 
One  of  the  letters  which  you  forwarded  was  from 
James  Ballantyne;  my  business  in  that  quarter 
•eems  likely  to  terminate  rather  better  than  might 
have  bden  expected.  I  wish  jrou  had  opened 
the  other,  which  was  from  Scott.  It  will  be 
easier  to  transcribe  it  than  to  give  its  contents ; 
and  it  does  him  so  much  honor  that  you  ought 
to  see  it  without  delay.  '  My  dear  Southey, — 
On  my  return  home,  I  found,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  a  letter  tendering  me  the  laurel  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  poetical  Pye.  I  have  de- 
olined  the  appcnntment  as  being  incompetent  to 
the  task  of  annual  commemoration,  but  chiefly 
as  being  provided  for  in  my  professional  depart- 
ment, and  unwilling  to  incur  the  censure  of  en- 
grossing the  emohuaent*  attached  to  one  of  the 
few  appointments  which  seems  proper  to  be  filled 
by  a  man  of  literature  who  has  no  other  views 
in  life.  Will  you  forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  if 
I  own  I  had  you  in  my  recollection  ?  I  have 
given  Croker  the  hint,  and  otherwise  endeavored 
to  throw  the  office  into  your  choiu  (this  is  not 
Scott's  word,  but  I  can  not  decipher  the  right 
one).  I  am  uncertain  if  you  will  like  it,  for  the 
laurel  has  certainly  been  tarnished  by  some  of  its 
wearers,  and,  as  at  present  managed,  its  duties 
are  inconvenient  and  somewhat  liable  to  ridicule. 
But  the  latter  matter  might  be  amended,  and 
I  should  think  the  regent's  good  sense  would 
lead  him  to  lay  aside  these  biennial  commemo- 
rations ;  and  as  to  the  former  point,  it  has  been 
worn  by  Dryden  of  old,  and  by  Warton  in  mod- 
em dajTS.  If  you  quote  my  own  refusal  against 
me,  I  reply,  1st,  I  have  been  luckier  than  you 
in  holding  two  offices  not  usually  conjmned. 
2dly,  I  did  not  refuse  it  from  any  foolish  preju- 
dice against  the  situation,  otherwise  how  durst  I 
mention  it  to  you,  my  elder  brother  in  the  muse  ? 
but  from  a  sort  of  btemal  hope  that  they  would 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  hare  been  under  the  Im- 
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give  it  to  you,  upon  whom  it  would  be  so  much 
more  worthily  conferred ;  for  I  am  not  such  an 
ass  as  not  to  know  that  you  are  my  better  in  po- 
etry, though  I  have  bul  (probably  but  for  a 
time)  the  tide  of  popularity  in  my  favor.  I  have 
not  time  to  add  ten  thousand  otiier  reasons,  but 
I  only  wished  to  tell  you  how  the  matter  was, 
and  to  beg  you  to  think  befoie  you  reject  the 
offer  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  made  you. 
If  I  had  not  been,  like  Dogberry,  a  fellow  with 
two  gowns  already,  I  should  have  jumped  at  it 
like  a  cock  at  a  gooseberry.  Ever  yours  most 
truly,  W.  S.' 

*'  I  thought  this  was  so  likely  to  happen,  that 
I  had  turned  the  thing  over  in  my  mmd  in  ex- 
pectation. So  as  soon  as  this  letter  reached  me, 
I  wrote  a  note  to  Croker  to  this  effect-^that  I 
would  not  write  odes  aa  boys  write  exercises,  at 
stated  times  and  upon  stated  subjects,  but  tliat 
if  it  were  understood  that  upon  great  public 
events  I  might  either  write  or  be  silent  as  the 
spirit  moved,  I  should  now  accept  the  office  as 
an  honorable  distinction,  which  under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  would  become.  To-morrow  I 
shall  see  him.  The  salary  is  but  a  nominal 
<€120  ]  and,  as  you  see,  I  shall  either  reject  it, 
or  nuike  the  title  honoraUe  by  aocqyting  it  upon 
my  own  terms.  The  latter  is  the  most  proba- 
ble result. 

#  •«  *  *  *  #  * 
"  No  doubt  I  shall  be  the  better  on  my  return 
for  this  course  of  full  exercise  and  full  feeding, 
which  foUows  in  natural  order.  By  good  for- 
tune this  is  the  oyster  season,  and  wheu  in  town 
I  devour  about  a  dozen  in  the  middle  of  the  day  j 
so  that  in  the  history  of  my  life  this  year  ought 
to  be  designated  as  the  year  of  the  oysters,  in- 
asmuch as  I  shall  have  feasted  on  them  more 
than  in  any  other  year  of  my  life.  I  shall  woi^ 
off  the  old  flesh  firom  my  bones,,  and  lay  on  a 
new  layer  in  its  place  a  sort  of  renovation 
which  makes  meat  better,  and  therefore  will  not 
make  me  the  worse.  Harry  complains  of  ma 
as  a  general  disturber  of  aU  families.  I  am  up 
first  in  the  house  here  and  at  his  quarters ;  and 
the  other  morning,  when  I  walked  firom  hence 
to  breakfJEtst  with  Grosvenor,  I  arrived  before  any 
body  except  the  servants  were  up.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.        ♦        ♦        # 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

3b  C.  W,  W.  Wyfmy  Esq, 

••  Streattittn,  Sept  90t  l&ia 
"  Mt  dsak  Wthn, 

"  I  saw  your  letter  about  the  Laurel,  and  you 
wiU  not  be  sorry  to  hear  how  completely  I  had 
acted  in  conformity  with  your  opinion. 

"  Pye's  death  was  annoanoed  a  day  or  two 
before  my  departure  from  Keswick,  and  at  the 
time  I  thought  it  so  probable  that  ^  not-very- 
desirable  succession  might  be  ofiered  me,  as  to 
bestow  a  little  serious  thought  upon  the  subject, 
as  well  as  a  jest  or  two.  On  my  arrival  in  town 
Bedford  came  to  my  brother's  to  meet  me  at 
breakfast ;  told  me  that  Croker  had  spoken  vrith 
him  about  it,  and  he  with  Gifibrd;  diat  they 
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flopposed  the  onm  of  tiie  office  woukl  be  dropped, 
or  ^  it  were  not,  that  I  might  so  ezeoote  it  ae 
to  give  it  a  new  oharaoter;  aad  that  as  tUtm- 
digmori  was  the  maxim  «pon  which  the  thing 
wa«  likely  to  be  bestowed^  tbtj  thought  it  would 
become  ■»  to  aeoept  it.  My  biuiBeM,  hewefer, 
whaterer  might  be  my  detenainatioii,  was  to 
oail  widiont  delay  at  the  Admiralty,  thank  C.  for 
what  waa  aotualfy  intesded  well,  and  leeom  how 
the  matter  stood. 

*^  Aoeocdingiy,  I  called  on  Croker.  He  had 
qpoken  to  the  prince ;  and  the  prinee,  obsernng 
that  I  had  written  '  some  good  things  in  feror 
of  the  Spaaiards,'  said  the  (»Soe  should  be  given 
me.  Ton  wiU  admire  the  reason,  aad  infer  from 
it  that  I  ought  to  have  been  asede  historiofrapher 
becanse  I  had  written  Madeo.  Presendiy  Cro- 
ker meets  Lord  Liverpool,  aad  tells  him  what 
had  passed ;  Lord  Liverpool  expressed  his  sor- 
row tiiat  be  had  not  known  it  a  day  soeaer,  for 
hb  and  the  Manjuis  of  Hertferd  had  consulted 
together  npoa  whom  Ike  vacant  honor  could 
most  properly  be  bestowed.  Scott  was  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  day,  sad  te  Scott,  tharefoie, 
they  had  vmttea  to  oOer  it.  The  pviaee  was 
displeased  ait  this ;  though  he  said  he  ought  to 
hafve  been  en—nlted,  i^  waa  his  pleasuie  that  I 
should  have  it,  and  have  it  I  thould.  Upoft  th]% 
Croker  represented  that  he  was  Scott's  finead  as 
weH  as  mine ;  that  Scott  and  I  were  vpon  friend- 
ly terms ;  and,  fior  the  sake  of  all  three,  he  re- 
<jiiested  that  the  business  flugfat  rest  where  it  was. 

"Thus  it  stood  when  I  made  myirst  eafl  at 
the  Admiralty.  I  more  than  half  aospeeted  that 
Scott  would  decline  the  offer,  and  mj  own  mind 
was  made  up  befinnB  this  suflpiokm  waa  vented. 
The  manner  in  wfaieh  Scott  deoUned  it  was  the 
Imndsomest  po8aa>le;  nothing ,  oould  be  more 
frien^  to  me,  or  more  honorable  to  himaelf. 
•OodUBSB  vou! 

^  Ycois  vary  afiectioBately, 

''RoBKET  SoumT.'' 

lb  Mh.  S^mtktf, 

"  Mt  DBAS  Edctb^ 
"  I  have  stfden  away  from  a  room  full  of  peo- 
ple, that  I  might  itpeoA  an  hour  in  writing  to 
you  instead  of  wasting  it  at  the  eard-tsMe. 
Sunday  I  went  by  appointment  to  Lord  William 
Gordon,  who  wanted  to  take  me  to  see  a  young 
lady.  Who  should  this  prove  to  be  but  Miss 
Boodi,  the  very  actress  whom  we  saw  at  Liver- 
pool play  so  sweetly  in  Eotselme's  comedy  of  the 
Birth-day.  There  vras  I  taken  to  hear  her  re- 
oite  MaB7  ^  ^^^^  ofthelnnl  aadiflhadnot 
interfered  in  aid  of  her  own  better  aaase^  Lord 
W.  and  her  mother  and  sisters  woidd  have  made 


otte  it?  And  all  this'  upon  a  Suaday  I  So  I 
shall  give  her  a  book,  and  tell  her  what  parts 
she  s^uld  choose  to  appear  ia.  And  if  she  goes 
again  to  E^hnburgh,  be  civil  to  her  if  she  touoheB 
at  the  Lakes ;  she  anpports  a  mother  and  brodi* 
er,  and  tvro  or  three  sisters.  When  I  returned 
te  Qneea  Anne  Street  from  the  visit,  I  found 
Davy  sitting  with  the  doctor,  and  awaiting  my 
return.  I  eould  not  dine  vrith  him  to-morrow, 
having  an  engagement,  but  we  promised  to  go 
in  the  evemng  imd  take  Coleridge  with  us,  and 
Ehnsley,  if  they  vrould  go.  It  will  be  a  party 
of  Mens,  where  the  doctor  nu»t  for  that  even- 
ing perform  the  part  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 

"  I  dined  on  Sunday  at  Holland  House,  with 
some  eig^iteea  or  twenty  persons.  Sharp  was 
there,  who  introduced  me  with  all  due  fbrm  to 
Rogers  and  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  seems 
to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  In  the  evening 
Lord  Byron  came  in.^  He  had  asked  Rogers 
if  I  w»  *  mHgnammoUB,*  aad  requested  him  to 
make  for  him  all  sorts  of  aattends  honorable  for 
having  tried  his  vrit  upon  me  at  the  expense  of 
his  discretioii;  and  in  full  confidence  of  the  sncv 
cess  of  the  ^x>logy,  had  been  provided  witk  a 
letter  of  iatroductioa  to  me  in  case  he  had  goaa 
to  the  Lakes,  as  he  intended  to  have  done.  As 
for  me,  you  know  how  I  regard  tinngs  of  this 
kind  y  so  wa  BMt  with  aU  becoming  courtesy  on 
both  sides,  and  I  saw  a  man  whom  ia  voioe^ 
manner,  and  eouatenanoe  I  Uked  veiy  mneh 
more  than  either  his  character  or  his  vrritingt 
had  given  me  reason  to  ex^aot  Rogerswanted 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  Tuesday  (this  day) : 
only  Lord  Byron  and  Sharp  were  to  have  beoti 
of  the  party,  but  I  had  a  pem^ng  engagement 
bere^  and  was  sorry  for  it 

"HoUttad  Heuae  is  a  pioat  interesthig  bnad* 
mg.  The  library  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  one  fauod- 
red  aad  nine  feet  in  length,  and,  Hke  my  atody, 
serves  for  dravring-room  also.  The  dinner-room 
is  paneled  vrith  vrood,  and  the  pands  emblas- 
oned  vrith  coats  of  arms,  like  the  ceiling  of  one 
room  in  the  palace  at  Cintra.  The  houe  is  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  Good  night,  my  dear 
Edith. 

"  We  had  a  very  {feasant  dinner  at  Madame 
de  Steel's.  Davy  ajid  his  wife,  a  Frenohmaa 
whose  name  I  never  heard,  and  the  Portugueaa 
embaaaador,  the  Conde  de  Palmella,  a  gentleman- 
ly and  aocoBBplished  man.  I  wish  you  had  seen 
the  animation  with  which  she  exclaimed  against 
Davy  aad  Maddatoah  for  thur  notioas  ahovt 
peace. 

"  Once  mora  farewell  t 

"R.SOUTHEX-" 

The  feUowinir  Doetical  amiounoement  oC  hia 
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**  I  ksw  ■omettfeif  Id  tett  yon,  wUch  jott  wffl  BOt  be  M>w 

nV  tbat  I  «m  fwom  fa  to  (lie  crfBee  of  Imrette. 
Tb»  oach  duit  I  took  tliera  could  be  Qothin|  wroog  ia^ 
TwM  to  4o  an  tike  dadet  to  tiie  dignity  belODgliig. 
Keep  thli,  I  pnj  yon,  m  a  precdoua  gem. 
For  ikU  li  the  lMre«l^t  4nl  poeil 

"There,  my  dear  Edith,  are  tome  ehoioe 
venee  for  yoo.  I  oompoeed  them  in  St.  James's 
PMrk  yesterday,  on  my  way  from  the  ohambcnr- 
kin's  offloe,  where  a  good  old  gentleman  usher, 
a  worthy  sort  of  &t  old  man,  in  a  wig  and  bag, 
aad  a  sntiff«oloted  foil-dress  suit  with  out  steel 
buttons  and  a  sword,  administered  an  oalh."      # 

2b  TFoftfT  AcoM,  E$q. 

••London,  Nor.  5, 1813. 
*'Mtma»8oott, 
^If  yoa  have  not  goessed  at  the  reason  why 
yonr  letter  has  lain  ten  weeks  unanswered,  yoa 
most  have  thought  me  a  very  fhanklfws  and 
gnoeless  fellow,  and  very  nndeserving  of  sach  a 
lector.  I  w^ted  from  day  to  day  that  I  might 
tail  yoa  all  wa»  completed,  and  my  patieooe 
was  nearfy  exhansted  in  the  process.  Let  me 
tiO  yoti  the  whole  history  in  doe  order,  before  I 
eKpreea  my  feelings  towsrd  yon  apoa  the  oooa- 
skML  Upon  receiving  yours  I  wrote  to  Croker, 
saying  that  the  time  was  past  when  I  ooold  write 
verses  upon  demand,  but  that  if  it  were  under- 
stood that,  instead  of  the  old  formalities,  I  might 
b0  at  liberty  to  write  upon  great  public  events 
or  to  be  silent,  as  the  spirit  moved---in  that  case 
te  ofllce  would  become  a  mark  of  honorable 
distiBotion,  and  I  should  be  proud  of  accepting 
h*  How  this  was  to  be  managed  he  best  knew; 
for,  of  course,  it  was  not  for  me  to  propose  terms 
10  the  prince.  When  next  I  saw  him,  he  t61d 
ne  that,  after  the  appointment  was  completed, 
he  or  some  other  person  in  the  prince's  eonft- 
denee  would  suggest  to  hhn  the  fitness  of  making 
ttis  reform  in  an  office  whidi' requires  some  re- 
form to  rescue  it  from  the  contempt  into  which 
ithadfiiflen.  I  thought  all  was  settled,  and  ex- 
peeted  every  day  to  receive  some  official  com- 
BMBictttion,  but  week  after  week  passed  on.  My 
head-quarters  at  this  time  were  at  Streatham.* 
Going  one  day  into  town  to  my  brother's,  I  found 
diat  Lord  William  Gordon,  with  whom  I  had 
left  ft  oard  on  my  first  arrival,  had  called  three 
times  on  me  in  as  many  days,  and  had  that  mom- 
lag  requested  that  I  would  call  on  him  at  eleven, 
twelve,  one,  or  two  o'clock.  I  went  accordingly, 
never  dreaming  of  what  this  business  could  be, 
aMi  wondering  at  it.  He  told  me  that  the  Mar- 
qns  of  Hertftwd  was  lus  brother-in-law,  and  had 
writieii  to  him,  as  being  my  neighbor  in  the  oom- 
ttT-*pl«oing,  in  fact,  the  appointment  at  his 
(Lord  WSHam's)  disposal,  wherefore  he  vrished 

tA  MAA  VMA  ftn  tiirfwii  Sr  f  Ufittliafl  in  kttva  it.       HTIftA 


office,  and  I  departed  aecerdingly,  m  Aill  expec- 
tation that  two  or  three  days  more  would  settle 
the  aOair.  But  neither  days  nor  weeks  brought 
any  further  intelligence ;  and  if  plenty  of  em- 
ployments and  wrocations  had  not  filled  up  toy 
mind  as  w^  as  my  lime,  I  should  perhaps  have 
taken  dudgeon,  and  returned  to  my  fandly  and 
pursuits,  from  which  I  had  so  long  been  absent. 

"  At  length,  after  smidry  inefieotnal  attempts, 
owing  sometimes  to  his  abeeaoe,  and  once  or 
twice  to  public  business,  I  saw  Croker  once  more, 
and  he  discovered  for  me  that  the  delay  originatsd 
in  a  deshre  of  Lord  Hertford's  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool should  write  to  hhn,  and  ask  the  office  for 
me.  This  eaUing  in  the  prime  minister  about 
the  <fisposal  of  an  offiee,  the  net  emoluments  of 
whioh  are  about  dS90  a  year,  remhided  me  of 
Uie  old  proverb  about  shearing  pigs.  Lord  Liv- 
erpo(^  however,  was  informed  of  this  by  Croker; 
the  letter  was  written,  and  in  the  course  of  an- 
other week  Lord  Herdbtd  wrote  to  Croker  that 
he  would  give  orders  for  making  out  the  appoint- 
ment. A  letter  soon  followed  to  say  that  the 
order  was  given,  and  ^t  I  might  be  sworn  in 
whenever  I  pleased.  My  pleasure,  however, 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  consulted.  After  due 
inquiry  on  my  part,  and  some  addi^onal  delays, 
I  received  a  note  to  say  that  if  I  would  attend  at 
the  chamberlain's  office  at  one  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, November  4,  a  gentleman  usher  would  be 
there  to  administer  the  oath.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  was  engaged  to  go  to  Wobum  on 
the  Tuesday,  meaning  to  return  on  Thursday  to 
dinner,  or  remain  a  day  longer,  as  I  might  feel 
disposed.  Down  I  went  to. the  office,  and  solic- 
ited a  change  in  Uie  day ;  6ut  this  was  in  vain ; 
the  gentleman  usher  had  been  spoken  to,  and  a 
poet  I&ureate  is  a  creature  of  a  lower  description. 
I  obtained,  however,  two  hours'  grace ;  and  yes- 
terday, by  rising  by  candle-light  and  hurrying  the 
post-boys,  reached  the  office  to  the  minute.  I 
swore  to  be  a  faithful  servant  to  the  kmg,  to  re- 
veal all  treasons  which  might  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office,  and 
to  obey  the  lord  chambcrl^  in  all  mstters  of  the 
king's  service,  and  in  his  stead  the  vioe-chamber- 
lain.  Having  taken  this  upon  my  soul,  I  was 
thereby  inducted  into  all  the  rights,  privilege 
and  benefits  which  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.,  did 
enjoy,  or  ought  to  have  enjoyed. 

"  The  original  salary  of  the  office  was  100 
marks.  It  was  raised  for  Ben  Jonson  to  «£100 
and  a  tierce  of  Spanish  Canaiy  wine,  now  wick- 
edly commuted  for  £26 ;  which  said  sum,  ua- 
like  the  Canaiy,  is  subject  to  income-tax,  ^"- 
tax,  and  heaven  knows  what  taxes  besides- 
The  whole  net  income  is  little  more  or  less  thaa 
<£90.  It  comes  to  me  as  a  God-send,  and  I 
harA  vMtAd  It  in  a  life-Dolicv :  bv  making  it  np 
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self.  But  it  18  with  the  deepest  feeling  of 
thanksgiving  that  I  have  secured  this  legacy  for 
my  wife  and  children,  and  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
primarily  and  chiefly  indebted. 

''  To  the  manner  of  your  letter  I  am  quite 
unable  to  reply.  We  shal^both  be  remembered 
hereafter,  and  ill  betide  him  who  shall  institute 
a  comparison  between  us.  There  has  been  no 
race ;  we  have  both  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by 
different  paths,  and  meet  there,  not  as  rivals, 
but  as  friends,  each  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
the  other. 

"I  wait  for  the  levee,  and  hope  to  find  a 
place  in  the  mail  for  Penrith  on  the  evening  af- 
ter it,  for  I  have  the  Swiss  mahidy,  and  am 
home-sick.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Scott  and 
your  daughter ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Scott, 
"  Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

**  ROBBKT  SOUTBBT." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THR    laureate's    PIR8T     ODE  —  RESTRICTIONS 

rpON  BIS  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH COMPLAINTS 

OF    OIFFORd's    CORRECTIONS BONAPARTE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO- 
WARD    HOFER ANXIETY     RESPECTINO     HIS 

children's  health THINKS  OF  AN  ODE   ON 

THE   EXPECTED  MARRIAGE    OF  THE  PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE REPULSE    OF    THE    BRITISH   AT 

6BRGEN-0P-Z00M— K^UOTATION  FROM  GEORGE 
OASCOIGNE  CONCERNING  THE  DUTCH FEEL- 
INGS ON  THE   NEWS  OF  THE  SUCCE^  OF  THE 

ALLIED  ARMIES POETICAL  PLANS LORD  BY- 

ROn's    ODE     TO     BONAPARTE REMARKS     ON 

MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES ON  CLERICAL  DU- 
TIES  RIDICULOUS  POEM PORTRAIT  AND  ME- 
MOIR WANTED  — LAUREATE   ODES  — SPANISH 

AFFAIRS  —  Humboldt's  travels — roderic 

mr.  coleridge domestic  anxieties 

advice  on  college  studies children's 

joy ^hospitals  badly  conducted polit- 
ical speculations barnard  barton mr. 

Wordsworth's  last  poem — ^literary  plans 

the  ettric  shepherd— laureate  odes 

still  required foreign  poutics mr. 

canning history  of   brazil expects 

nothing  from  government ^a  crazy  com- 
positor  grave  of  ronsard  at  tours 

RODERIC OLIVER   NEWMAN THOUGHT    OF 

DEATH — 'BONAPARTE ^HISTORY  OF    BRAZIL 

NEW  year's  ode  EXPECTED THE  PROPERTY- 
TAX THE    SQUID   HOUND LORD  BYRON 

RODBRIC DIFFICULTIES  OF  REMOVAL IN- 
SCRIPTIONS  AND    EPITAPHS EVIL  OF  GOING 

TO  INDIA MURAT HISTORY  OF  PORTUGAL 

HIS  son's  STUDIES DR.  BELl's  LUDUS   LITE- 

RARIUS QUESTION     OF    MARRIAGE    WITH    A 

wife's  sister — -REJOICINGS  AT  THE  NEWS  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 1814-1815. 

My  father  had  now  received  that  title  which, 
insignificant  as  it  has  usually  been  in  literary 
history,  and,  even  in  the  case  of  its  worthiest 
holders,  little  thought  oi;  seemed,  if  I  do  not  err, 


with  him  to  acquire  a  new  importance,  and — 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  whether  in  honor  or  in 
opprobrium — to  live  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

The  new  laureate,  notwithstanding  his  wishes 
and  intentions  of  emancipating  the  office  firom  its 
thraldom,  was  bound  precisely  by  the  same  rules 
and  etiquette  as  his  predecessors.  He  had,  in- 
deed, as  he  has  stated,  expressed  a  wish  to  Mr. 
Croker  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  a  footing 
which  would  exact  firom  the  holder  nothing  like 
a  schoolboy's  task,  but  leave  him  to  write  when 
and  in  what  manner  he  thought  best,  and  thus 
render  the  office  as  honorable  as  it  was  origin- 
ally designed  to  be;  and  it  had  been  replied 
that  some  proper  opportunity  might  be  found 
for  representing  the  matter  to  the  prince  in  its 
proper  light.  This,  however,  probably  firom  va- 
rious causes,  was  never  done ;  and,  in  the  very 
first  instance  of  official  composition,  he  was 
doomed  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  writing  to 
meet  the  taste  of  those  in  power.  The  time, 
indeed,  was  most  favorable  to  him :  he  oookl 
combine  a  work  intended  as  a  specimen  of  his 
fulfillment  of  the  laureate's  duties  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  wannest  feelings  of  patriotio  ex- 
ultation. Bui;  there  was  a  drawback :  his  feel- 
ings, on  one  point  at  least,  far  outran  the  calm- 
ness of  the  temperament  authorized  in  high  pla- 
ces. It  appeared  that  he  might  rejoice  for  En- 
gland, and  Spain,  and  Wellington,  but  he  must 
not  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  France 
and  Bonaparte. 

This  he  had  done  liberally  in  the  first  draft 
of  his  first  ode,  the  Carmen  Triumphale  for  the 
conunencement  of  the  new  year;  but,  having 
sent  it,  in  MS.,  to  Mr.  Rickman,  his  cooler  judg- 
ment suggested  that  there  might  be  an  impro- 
priety in  some  parts  of  it  appearing  as  the  poet 
laureate's  production.  **  I  am  not  sure,"  he  says, 
"  that  you  do  not  forget  that  o^lce  imposes  npoa 
a  man  many  restraints  besides  the  one  day's  bag 
and  sword  at  Carlton  House.  Put  the  case  that, 
through  the  mediation  of  Austria,  we  make  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  and  he  becomes,  of  course,  a 
friendly  power— can  you  stay  in  office,  this  Car- 
men remaining  on  record  ?" 

To  John  Rickman^  Esq. 

"  RMWick,  Deo.  17, 1813. 
*'  My  dear  Rickman, 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  immediately  transcribed  the  Car- 
men, and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Croker.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  any  thing  of  an  c^oial  char- 
acter could  be  attached  to  it,  or  that  any  other 
reserve  was  necessary  than  that  of  not  saying 
any  thing  which  might  be  offensive  to  the  gov- 
emment ;  e.  g^  in  1808  the  poet  Uureate  would 
be  expected  not  to  write  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York.  I  dare 
say  you  are  right,  and  I  am  prepared  to  expect 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Croker,  advising  the  sui^pres- 
sion  of  any  thing  discourteous  toward  Bonaparte. 
In  that  case,  I  shall  probably  add  something  to 
that  part  of  the  poem  respecting  Hanover  and 
Holland,  and  send  the  maledictory  stanxas  to  the 
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Courier  without  a  name.  Bj-the-by,  if  the  gm- 
eminent  did  not  feel  as  I  do,  the  Conner  would  not 
hoist  Boorbon  colors,  as  it  has  lately  done.  * 
"As  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  I  defy  the 
devil  and  all  his  works.  My  malice  has -—and 
— — -  for  its  objects,  and  the  stanza  was  intended 
as  a  peg  npon  which  to  haag  certain  extracts 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  a  remark  npon 
the  happy  vein  of  prophecy  vtrhich  these  worthies 
have  displayed.  With  respeet  to  attacks  from 
that  quarter,  I  shall  be  abided  of  coarse,  and  if 
there  is  a  oertam  portion  of  abase  to  be  bestowed 
npon  any  body,  it  may  better  laU  upon  me  than 
almost  any  other  person ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  shall  see  very  little  of  it^  and,  m  the  next,  care 
no  further  for  whai  I  may  happen  to  see  than  just 
mentally  to  acknowledge  myself  as  so  much  in 
debt.        •        #        *        « 

"Farewell I  R.  S." 

lb  the  Rev.  Hfbert  HUL 

**Kmwkik,  Dec.  SB,  1813. 
"Mt  dbar  Uhglk, 

"  I  am  sorely  out  of  humor  with  public  affidrs. 
One  of  our  politicians  (Mr.  Canning,  I  believe) 
called  Bonaparte  once  Uie  child  of  Jaoobmism ; 
but,  whether  Jacobimsm  or  any  thing  worse  bred 
him,  it  is  thb  country  that  has  nursed  him  up  to 
his  present  fortunes.  After  the  murders  of  the 
Doc  d'Enghien  and  Palm— avowed,  open,  notori- 
ous as  th^  were— we  ought  to  have  made  the 
war  personal  agUnst  a  wretch  who  was  under  the 
ban  of  humanity.  Had  diis  been  our  constant 
language,  he  would  long  since  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  French  themMhres ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
Austria  would  ever  have  connected  itself  by  mar- 
riage with  a  man  so  branded.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  statesmen  of  this  country  feel 
where  their  strength  lies.  It  will  be  no  merit  of 
theirs  if  peace  is  not  made,  morally  certain  as 
every  man,  who  sees  an  inch  before  his  nose,  must 
be,  that  it  would  last  no  longer  than  it  serves  this 
villain's  purpose.  He  vrill  get  back  his  officers 
and  men,  who  are  now  prisoners  upon  the  Con- 
tinent ;  he  will  build  fleets ;  he  will  train  sailors ; 
he  will  bring  sailors  from  America,  and  send  ships 
there,  and  we  shall  have  to  renew  the  contest  at 
his  time,  and  with  every  advantage  on  his  side. 

"  I  spoiled  my  poem,  in  deference  to  Rick- 
man's  judgment  and  Croker's  advice,  by  cutting 
out  all  that  related  to  Bonaparte,  and  which  gave 
strength,  purport,  and  coherence  to  the  whole. 
Perhaps  I  may  discharge  my  conscience  by  pat- 
ting these  rejected  parts  together,*  and  letting 
them  oflfin  the  Courier  before  it  becomes  a  libel- 
ous ofiense  to  call  murder  and  tyranny  by  their 
proper  names. 

*^  You  will  see  that  I  have  announced  a  series 
of  inscriptions  recording  the  achievements  of  our 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  Though  this  is  not  ex- 
actly ex  oficio,  yet  I  should  not  have  thought  of 


*  ThMc,  with  tome  addttJont,  arepabUthed  in  the  col- 
lected editioB  of  Yds  poemi,  under  me  title  of  an  *"  Ode 
written  daring  the  Negotiations  with  Bonaparte  in  Jan., 
1614." 


it  if  it  had  not  seemed  a  fit  official  undertaking- 
This  style  of  oompodtion  is  that  to  which  I  am 
more  inclined  than  to  any  other.  My  local  knowl- 
edge will  turn  to  good  account  on  many  of  these 
epigrammata. 

"  I  had  a  letter  a  day  or  two  ago  from  Kinder, 
who  is  at  this  time  forming  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment at  St.  Andero.  The  Spanish  troops,  he 
SKySy  had  behaved  so  ill  that  Lord  W.  had  or- 
dered them  all  within  their  own  frontier.  From 
the  specimens  whioh  he  had  seen,  he  thought 
they  combined  a  blacker  assemblage  of  diabolical 
qualities  than  any  set  of  men  whom  he  ever  be- 
fore had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  Now  Kin- 
der is  a  cool,  clear-headed  man,  disposed  to  see 
things  in  their  best  colors,  and,  moreover,  has 
been  in  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  though  there  never  was  much 
law  in  Spain,  there  has  been  none  during  the  last 
six  years,  aiid  the  ruffian-like  propensities  of  the 
brute  multitude  have  had  their  full  swing.  Kin- 
der had  been  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  dined 
frequently  at  head-quarters.  Hc  finds  Biscay 
more  beautiful  than  he  expected,  but  has  seen 
nothing  to  equal  the  Vale  of  Keswick.  I  shall 
make  use  of  hun  to  get  books  frxxn  Madrid.  My 
friend  Abella  is  one  of  the  deputies  for  Aragon  to 
the  New  Cortes. 

"  The  South  Sea  missionaries  have  done  some- 
thing at  last  besides  making  better  books  than 
their  Jesuit  forerunners.  They  have  converted 
the  King  of  Otaheit6.  His  letters  are  in  my  last 
Evangelical  Magazine,  and  vety  curious  they 
are.  If  he  should  prove  conqueror  in  the  civil 
war  which  is  desolating  the  island,  this  conver- 
sion may,  very  probably,  lead  to  its  complete 
ciyiUzation.  Human  sacrifices  would,  of  course, 
be  abolished,  and  schools  established.  His  maj- 
esty himself  writes  a  remarkably  good  hand.       * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

2b  C.  IT.  FT.  FFywH,  Esq. 

<*  Jan.  15,  iai4. 
"  My  dear  Wyiw, 

"  One  of  our  poets  says,  *  A  dram  of  sweet  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  soar,'  which,  if  it  be  not  good 
poetry,  is  sound  practical  wisdom.  I  assure  you 
you  Uave  gone  flur  toward  reconciling  me  to  the 
Carmen,  by  praising  the  Dutch  stanza,  of  which 
I  had  conceived  Uie  only  qualification  to  be,  that 
it  was  as  flat  as  the  country  of  whioh  it  treated, 
as  dead  as  the  water  of  the  ditches,  and  as  heavy 
astern  as  the  inhabitants.  How  often  have  I  had 
occasion  to  remember  the  old  apologue  of  the 
painter,  who  hung  up  hb  picture  for  public  criti- 
cism 1  The  conclusion  also,  laus  Deo  I  has  found 
favor  in  your  eyes. 

"  I  have  added  three  stanzas  to  the  five  whioh 
were  struck  out,  and  made  them  into  a  whole, 
which  is  gone,  sine  nomine^  to  the  Courier,  where 
you  vrill  be  likely  to  see  it  sooner  than  if  I  were 
to  transcribe  the  excerpts. 

"  There  was  another  stanza,  which  I  expunged 
myself  because  it  spoke  with  bitterness  of  those 

**  Who  deemed  tha^  Spain 
Wonld  bow  her  neck  before  the  introder'a  tiirone; 
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and  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  hsve  had  h  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  to  hive  wounded  yoo,  its  <ti- 
rection  being  against  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Upon  this  point  yoor  remarks  have  in  no  degree 
affected  my  opinion,  either  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  attack  itself^  or  of  the  place  for  it.  However 
rash  I  may  be,  you  will,  I  think,  allow  that  my 
disposition  is  sufficiently  plaoaUe.  I  continued 
upon  courteous  terms  wiUi  Jeffrey,  till  that  ras- 
cally attack  upon  the  Register,  in  which  he  rec- 
ommended it  for  prosecution.  As  for  the  retali- 
ation of  which  you  are  apprehensive,  do  act  sup- 
pose, my  dear  Wynn,  that  one  who  has  never 
feared  to  speak  his  opinions  sincerely  can  have 
any  fear  of  being  oonfinDnted  with  his  former  self? 
I  was  a  Republican ;  I  should  be  so  still,  if  I 
thought  we  were  advanced  enough  in  oiviliia- 
tion  for  such  a  form  of  society ;  and  the  more  my 
feelings,  my  judgment,  my  old  prcgudioes  might 
incline  me  that  way,  the  deeper  would  neces- 
sarily be  my  hatred  of  Bonaparte.  Do  yon  know 
that  the  Anti- Jacobin  treats  mj  Life  of  Nelson  as 
infected  with  the  leaven  of  Jacobinism  ? 

*'  If  I  were  oonscions  of  having  been  at  any 
time  swayed  in  the  profession  of  my  Qpinions  by 
private  or  interested  motives,  then  indeed  might 
I  fear  yghaX  malice  could  do  against  me.  True 
it  is  that  I  am  a  pensioner  and  poet  laureate.  I 
owe  the  pension  to  you,  the  laurel  to  the  Span- 
iards. Whether  the  former  has  prevented  me 
from  speaking  as  I  felt  upon  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, whm  I  thought  myself  called  upon  to 
speak  at  all,  let  my  yolumes  of  the  Register  bear 
witness.  The  Whigs  who  attack  me  for  cele- 
brating our  victories  in  Spain,  ought  to  expunge 
from  the  list  of  their  toasts  that  wUch  gives  '  The 
cause  of  Liberty  all  the  world  over.'  The  In- 
scriptions are  for  the  battles  we  have  won,  the 
towns  we  have  retaken,  and  epitaphs  for  those 
who  have  fallen — that  is,  for  as  many  ef  them  as 
I  can  find  any  thing  about  whose  rank  or  ability 
distinguished  them. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

3b  Qrotvmor  C,  Bedford^  E$q. 

*«KMrwick,JuL»,1814. 
"  Mt  DSA&  GnoavBifoa, 
"  I  hope  you  have  secured  the  manuscript  of 
my  article  on  the  Dissenters,  in  which  I  sus- 
pect Gifford  has  done  more  mischief  than  usual. 
Merdy  in  cutting  open  the  leaves,  I  perceived 
some  omissions  which  one  would  think  the  very 
demon  of  stupidity  had  prompted.  You  may  re- 
member the  manner  in  which  I  had  illustrated 
Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennef  s  mention  of  Paul  and 
Timothy.  He  has  retained  the  quotation,  and 
cut  out  the  comment  upon  it.  I  believe  the  ar- 
ticle has  lost  about  two  pages  in  this  way.  The 
only  other  instances  which  caught  my  eye  will 
show  you  the  spirit  in  whick  he  has  gone  to 
work.  Bogue  and  Bennet  claim  Milton,  Defoe, 
&c.,  as  Dissenters.  I  called  them  blockheads  for 
not  perceiving  that  it  was  *  to  their  catholic  and 
cosmopolite  intellect'  that  these  men  owed  their 
immortality,  not  to  their  sectarian  opinions,  and 
the  exterminating  pen  has  gone  through  the 


words  cath(4ic  and  cosmopolite.  There  is  also  a 
foolish  insertioQ  stock  in,  to  introduce  the  laat 
paragraph,  which  at  onet  alters  it,  and  says, 
*  Now  I  am  going  to  say  aoiMthing  fine,'  inst^ 
of  letting  the  feeling  rise  at  once  from  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  ooovenienee 
of  this  quarterly  inneming  makes  me  plaoable,  or 
I  should  some  day  tell  Gifibrd,  that  though  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  any  omission  which  may 
be  made  for  political  cr  prudential  nM>tives,  yet 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  wording  of  a  sentence, 
my  judgment  is  quite  as  likaly  to  be  right  as  his. 
You  will  really  render  nrn  a  great  servioe  fay  pre- 
serving my  manuseript  revfewals :  for  aome  of 
these  articles  may  most  probably  be  reprinted 
whenever  my  operas  coBM  to  be  printed  in  a  col- 
lected form  after  I  am  gone,  and  these  rejected 
passages  will  then  be  thonght  of  most  value. 

"  I  wish  you  would,  as  soon  as  you  can,  call 
on  Gifford,  and  teU  hintb— not  what  I  have  been 
saying,  for  I  have  got  rid  of  my  gall  in  thus  let- 
ting you  know  what  I  feel  t^xm  the  subjec^-7bnt 
that  I  will  review  Duppa's  pamphlet  about  Juni- 
us, and  the  Memoirs,  for.his  next  number.  Per- 
haps I  may  succeed  in  this,  as,  in  approaching 
Junius,  I  shall  take  rather  a  wider  view  of  polit- 
ical morality  than  he  and  his  admirers  have  done. 

*'  Some  unknown  author  has  sent  om  a  poen 
called  the  Missionary,  not  well  arranged,  but 
written  with  great  feeling  and  beauty.  I  shall 
very  likely  do  him  a  good  turn  in  the  Qnarteriy. 
It  is  Eroilla's  ground-work,  with  a  new  story 
ooade  to  fit  the  leading  feels* 

''God  bless  you!  R,  8." 

To  Walter  aai9ag$LamdmryE9f, 

«*KMwiok,BCsrcfa9^18U. 
"  Did  you  see  my  ode  in  the  Courier,  beginning, 
<  Who  calls  for  fence  at  this  momratoaa  hoorf  4e. : 
it  grew  out  of  the  omitted  portion  of  the  Carmen 
Triumphale,  wherein  I  could  not  say  all  I  wished 
and  wanted  to  say,  because  a  sort  of  official  char- 
acter attached  to  it.  For  ft ve  years  I  have  been 
preaching  the  pcdioy,  die  duty,  the  necessity  of 
declaring  Bonaparte  under  the  ban  of  human  na- 
ture {  aiui  if  this  had  been  done  in  1808,  when 
the  Bayonne  iniquity  was  fresh  in  the  feelings  of 
the  public,  I  believe  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
could  never  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage; be  that  as  it  may,  Spain  and  Portugal 
would  have  joined  us  in  the  declaration;  the 
terms  of  our  alliance  would  have  been  never  to 
make  peace  with  him ;  and  France,  knowing  this, 
would,  ere  this,  have  delivered  herself  from  him. 
My  present  hope  is  that  he  will  require  terms  of 
peace  to  which  the  allies  will  not  consent:  a  little 
success  is  likely  enough  to  inflate  him,  for  he  is 
equally  incapable  of  bearing  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse fortunes.  As  for  the  Bourbons,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  them  restored,  unless  there  were  no 
other  means  of  effecting  his  overthrow.  Restora- 
tions are  bad  things,  when  the  ezpulrion  has  taken 
place  from  internal  causes  and  not  by  foreign 
forces.  They  have  been  a  detestable  race,  and 
the  adversity  which  they  have  undergone  is  not 
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of  that  kind  which  lonovatet  the  intelleot,  or  calls 
into  life  the  yirtnes  which  royal^  ha«  stiflecL  I 
used  to  think  that  the  Revohuion  would  not  haTe 
done  its  work  till  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bour- 
bon were  both  destroyed — a  consummation  which 
the  history  of  both  hmi^es  has  taught  me  dcToutly 
to  wish  for.  Did  I  ever  tell-you  that  Hofer  got 
himself  arrested  under  a  false  name  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Vienna,  and  that  he  was  actually 
turned  out  of  this  asylum  by  the  Austrian  govw 
•mment  ?  If  any  member  of  that  gOYemment 
escapes  the  sword  or  the  halter,  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  justice  in  this  world.  The  (act  is  one  of 
the  most  shocking  in  human  histoiy,  but  a  laot 
it  is,  thoughit  h^  not  got  abroad.  Adair  told 
it  me. 

"  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  your  IdylHa.  The  print- 
er is  treading  close  on  my  heels,  and  keeping  me 
dose  to  work  with  this  poem.  I  shall  probably 
send  you  two  sections  more  in  a  lew  days. 

"R.  S." 

2b  iff.  NiwUU  Wki$: 

«*  KMviek,  Maxsh  la  1B14 
"  My  XXSAft  NSYILLS, 

"  J  am  afraid  I  have  been  silent  for  a  longer 
time  than  has  ever  before  passed  without  a  letter 
since  our  communication  began.  How  truly  has 
it  been  said  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  life  are 
the  longest  part  of  it,  let  it  be  ever  so  long  ex- 
tended. Bays,  weeks,  and  months  now  pass 
away  so  rapidly  and  yet  so  imperceptibly,  that  I 
am  scarcely  sensible  of  the  sum  of  time  which 
has  gone  by,  till  some  business  stares  me  in  the 
fooe  which  has  been  left  undone. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  from  uniformity  of  hap- 
piness that  time  of  late  has  passed  eo  speedily 
with  me.  We  have  had  ailments  enough  among 
the  children  to  keep  me  perpetually  anxious  kae 
the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks.  These  are  things 
which  a  man  hardly  understands  till  they  have 
happened  to  himself^  and  even  then  some  are 
aflboted  more  by  ^em  and  some  lees ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  weak  parte  of  my  nature  to  feel  them 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  occasion  always  juiti- 
fies.  I  myself  have  had  my  share,  though  not  a 
very  heavy  one,  of  the  con^ilaintB  which  the  mw 
usual  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  winter  scatter* 
ed  so  pl^tifully  in  these  parts.  And  though  I 
have  not  been  idle,  and  what  J  have  done  might 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  who  had 
lees  to  do,  the  last  four  months  have  perh^ie 
produced  less  than  any  former  ones.  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  it  may  be  fortunate  for  me  to 
be  under  &  necessity  of  continually  bestirring 
my  faculties  in  composition,  otherwise  the  pleas- 
ure of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  continually  sup- 
pljring  those  deficiencies  in  my  own  acquire- 
ments, of  which  they  who  know  most  are  most 
sensible  in  themselves,  is  so  much  more  delight- 
ful than  the  act  of  conununicating  what  I  ahr^y 
know,  that  very  probably  I  might  fall  into  diis 
kind  of  self-indulgence. 

"  My  great  poem  will  not  be  out  before  June. 
I  am  working  hard  at  it.  For  the  Quarterly  I 
have  done  Httle-^only  Montgomery's  poem,  and 


a  little  Moravian  book  about  the  Nioobar  Islands. 
I  shall  be  vexed  if  the  former^  be  either  delayed 
or  mutilated. 

"  This  evening's  newspaper  brings  great  news. 
The  old  desire  (f  my  heart— that  of  seeing  peace 
dictated  before  the  walls  of  Paris-— eeems  about 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  what  a  dreadful  business  has 
this  been  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  !*  This  is  the  con- 
sequence of  government  deferring  to  popular  opin- 
ion when  founded  upon  fiedse  grounds.  Graham 
was  extolled  and  rewarded  (ot  the  battle  of 
Barrosar— «  battb  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
fought,  and  which  was  worse  than  useless. 
€k>venment  knew  this,  and  felt  concerning  it  as 
I  am  BOW  exfNcessing  myself.  Yet  they,  of 
course,  were  glad  to  raise  ^  cxy  of  success,  and 
the  Opposition  joined  it  in  extolling  Graham  for 
the  sake  of  abusing  the  Spaniards ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  he  wa»  in^itely  mcNre  in  foult  than  La 
Pena.  Afler  the  battle  he  never  ought  to  have 
been  trusted  with  command. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Neville, 

*'  Ever  yours  with  the  truest  regard, 

^'RoBVaD  SqUTHBT." 

7b  Jo&n  Richmamj  JSsg. 

"  Mt  pkaa  RieXKAN, 

**  Tour  lettert  operated  well  Like  a  good 
boy,  I  began  my  taric  immediate  after  its  ar- 
rival, and  have  now  oompleted  one  part  and  be- 
gun the  seoond,  of  a  poem  which  is  to  consist  of 
three*  Can  you  give  me  a  better  title  than 
Carmm  Mewitde  ?  I  distrust  my  own  Latinity, 
which  has  long  been  disused  and  never  was  very 
good.  The  poem  is  in  sixFJined  stanaas  \  first  a 
proem,  so  called  rather  than  introduction,  that 
the  antiquated  word  may  put  the  reader  in  tune 
for  what  follows.  It  is  a  poet's  egotism  making 
the  best  of  the  laur41,  and.  passing  to  the  present 
subjeet  by  professing  at  first  an  unfitness  for  it; 
the  seoond  part  will  be  a  vision,  wherein  alle- 
gorical personages  give  good  advice;  and  the 
concluding  part  a  justification  of  the  serious  strain 
which  has  been  chosen*,  something  about  the 
king ;  and  a  fiur  winding  up  with  a  wish  that  it 
may  be  long  before  the  princess  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  which  she  has  been  here 
reminded.  The  whole  poem  300  to  400  lines 
«-on  which,  when  they  are  oompleted,  I  will  re- 
quest you  to  bestow  an  hour's  reading,  with  a 
pencil  in  your  hand. 

"  In  George  Gasooig^'s  poem  there  are  many 
things  about  the  Dutch,  showing  that  the  English 
dea^sed  them  and  despaired  of  their  cause,  just 
as  m  our  days  happened  to  the  Spaniards : 

"•And  tfras,  my  lord,  your  honor  may  discerns 
Ow  perils pMt;  abdliow,  inoiiranBoy» 


*  *'11>e  attempt  by  ths  Englbh  fi>roe  onder  Qrdiam  to 
carry  Bergen-<K)-Zoom  (a  place  of  oxtraordihair  strength, 
but  UMdeqvately  garrisoned)  by  a  coiip<de-mahi,  was  re- 
polsed.  March  8»  1814,  with  a  toss  of  900  UUed  and  wound- 
ed,  and  1800  prisoners :  a  Moody  check,  which  paralyzed 
the  open^ns  of  the  English.**— ilUson. 

t  My  fiither  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  fbe  likelihood  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte's  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  heritatad  wfaeOer  to  commence  a  poem  on 
that  subjeet 
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God  tared  me  (jonr  lordthip't  botmd  ibr^er), 
Who  else  ihoald  not  be  able  now  to  teU 
The  state  wberein  ttda  covntrj  dotfi  pene/rer, 
Ne  how  they  aeem  in  careleat  minda  to  dwell 
(So  did  they  erst,  and  fo  they  will  do  erer). 
And  80,  my  lord,  for  to  bewraT  my  mind, 
MethinkB  they  be  a  race  of  bnll-beef  borne, 
Wboie  hearts  their  batter  mollyfioth  by  Und, 
And  so  the  force  of  beef  is  clear  ontwome. 
And  eke  their  brains  with  double  beer  are  lined, 
Like  sops  of  browasse  poffed  np  with  froth ; 
When  inwardly  thor  be  but  hollow  eeer, 
As  weak  as  wind  which  with  one  pim  up  goeflu 
And  yet  they  brag,  and  think  they  haTe  no  peer. 
Because  Harlem  Bath  hitlierto  held  ont; 
Althoo^  in  deed  (as  they  hare  soflRBred  Spain) 
The  end  thereof  eren  now  doth  rest  la  doid>t* 

'*  I  dearly  love  a  piece  of  historical  poetry  like 
this,  which  showi  how  men  thought  and  felt, 
when  history  only  tells  me  how  they  acted. 

"R.  S." 

To  John  JB%,  E9q. 

•^Katwlok,  April  25, 1814. 
"  My  DEAR  F&nCND, 

'*  If  the  King  of  France  has  any  stray  cordon 
bleu  to  diqiQse  of  here^  Herbert  has  a  iair  chum 
to  one,  having  been  the  first  person  in  Great 
Britain  who  momited  the  white  cockade.  He 
appeared  with  one  immediately  upon  the  news 
iVom  Bordeaux,  and.  wore  it  till  the  news  from 
Paris.*  My  yonng  ones  were  then  all  as  happy 
as  paper  coclmdes  coold  make  them ;  and,  to  our 
great  amusement,  all  the  white  ribbon  in  Kes- 
wick was  bought  up  to  follow  their  example. 
My  own  feelings,  on  the  first  intelligence,  were 
unlike  any  thing  that  I  ever  esqterienoed  before 
or  can  experience  again.  The  curtain  had  fallen 
after  a  tragedy  of  five-and-twenty  years.  Those 
persons  who  had  rejoiced  most  enthusiastically 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  were  now 
deeply  thankful  for  a  termination  which  restored 
things,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  the  state  firom 
which  they  set  out.  What  I  said,  with  a  voice 
of  warning,  to  my  own  country,  is  he^  historic- 
ally true— ^hat  ^aU  the  intermediate  simi  of 
misery  is  but  the  bitter  price  which  folly  pays 
for  repentance.'  The  mass  of  destruction,  of 
wretchedness,  and  of  ruin  which  that  revolution 
has  occasioned,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Our 
conception  of  it  is  almost  as  vague  and  inade- 
quate as  of  infinity.  This,  however,  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time  less  than  my  own  individual 
history ;  for  I  could  not  but  remember  how  ma- 
terially the  course  of  my  own  life  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  that  tremendous  earthquake,  which 
seemed  to  break  up  the  great  deeps  of  society, 
like  a  moral  and  political  deluge.  I  have  de- 
rived nothing  but  good  from  it  in  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  mere  consideration  of  immediate  worldly 
fortune,  which  is  to  me  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
Sure  I  am  that  under  any  other  course  of  disci- 
pline I  should  not  have  possessed  half  the  intel- 
lectual powers  which  I  now  enjoy,  and  perhaps 
not  the  moral  strength.  The  hopes  and  the  ar- 
dor, and  the  errors  and  the  struggles,  and  the 
difficulties  of  my  early  life  crowded  upon  my 
mind;  imd,  above  all,  there  was  a  deep  and 

*  Of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  aUied  armies,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 


grateftil  sense  of  that  superintending  goodness 
which  had  made  all  things  work  together  for 
good  in  my  fortunes,  and  wiU,  I  firmly  believe, 
in  like  manner  unifotmly  eduoe  good  from  evil 
i^xm  the  great  scale  of  himian  events. 

^' I  fear  we  shall  make  a  bad  peace.  Hitherto 
the  people  have  borne  on  their  governors  (I  ex- 
cept Prussia,  where  prince  and  people  have  been 
worthy  of  each  other).  The  rulers  are  now  lefi 
to  themselves,  and  I  apprehend  consequences 
which  will  fell  heavy  upon  posterity,  though  not, 
perhaps,  upon  ourselves.  I  had  rather  the  French 
philosophy  had  left  any  other  of  its  blessings  be- 
hi|id  it  than  its  camdor  and  its  UberaHty.  It  was 
very  natural  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  shouM 
not  choose  to  have  his  son-in-law  hanged.  But 
here  is  Aiexaader  breakfasting  wiUi  Mitfshal  Ney, 
whc^  if  he  had  more  necks  than  the  Hydra  or  my 
Juggernaut,*  owes  them  all  to  the  gallows  fbt 
his  conduct  in  Galicia  and  in  Portugal.  Caulin- 
court  isto  have  an  asylum  in  Russia,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  permitted  to  choose  his  latitude  there. 
Candor  is  to  make  us  impute  all  the  enormities 
which  the  French  have  committed  to  Boni^NLrte. 
All  the  horrors,  absdutdy  unutterable  as  they 
are,  which  yon  know  were  perpetrated  in  Portu- 
gal, and  which  I  know  were  perpetrated  in  Spain, 
but  which  I  literally  can  not  detail  in  history,  be- 
cause I  dare  not  outrage  hnman  nature  and  com- 
mon deccihoy  by  such  detail»— «11  these  must  in 
candor  be  put  out  of  remembrance.  All  was 
Bonaparte's  domg,  and  the  most  amiable  of  na> 
tions  were  his  victims  rather  than  his  agents— eo 
this  most  veracious  of  nations  tells  us,  and  so  we 
are  to  believe.  But  if  the  Devil  conld  not  have 
brought  about  all  the  crimes  without  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  neither  could  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
have  disdiarged.  the  Devil's  commission  without 
the  most  amiable  of  narions  to  act  up  to  the  full 
scope  of  his  diabolical  desires.  At  present,  I  ad- 
mit, our  business  is  to  conciliate  and  consolidate 
the  coonter-revohition.  But  no  visitings  to  Mar- 
shal Ney,  no  compliments  to  his  worthy  col- 
leagues, no  a^lums  for  the  murderers  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien.  In  treating  for  peace,  liberality  will 
not  f^  to  be  urged  by  the  French  negotiators  as 
a  reason  for  granting  them  terms  which  are  in- 
oonsistont  with  the  welfere  of  Europe.  Alexan- 
der is  a  weak  man,  though  a  good  one ;  and  our 
ministers  will  be  better  pleased  to  hear  them- 
selves called  liberal  by  the  Opposition,  than  to  be 
called  wise  by  posterity. 

"R.  SoirTHXT.'» 

lb  WaiUr  8coU,  E$q. 

"Ksswick,  April  Srr.  I6U 
"  Mt  dbar  Scott, 
**  Thank  Grod,  vee  have  seen  the  end  of  this 
long  tragedy  of  five-and-twenty  years !  The  cur- 
tain has  fallen ;  and  though  there  is  the  aAer- 
piece  of  the  Devil  to  Pay  to  be  performed,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that :  it  concerns  the 
performers  alone.     I  wish  we  had  been  within 

*  See  Ciuras  of  KehttM,  sect  zlr. 
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reach  of  a  meettng  upon  the  oooasioii ;  and  yet 
the  first  feeling  was  not  a  joyous  one.  Too  many 
reooUeotions  crowded  open  the  mind;  and  the 
sodden  terminatioa  putting  an  end  at  once  to 
those  hopes,  and  fean,  and  speculations  whioh^ 
for  many  years  past,  have  made  up  so  large  a 
part  of  every  man's  inteUeotual  existence,  seemed 
like  a  change  in  life  itself.  Much  as  I  had  de- 
sired this  event,  and  fully  as  I  had  expected  it, 
still,  when  it  came,  it  brought  With  it  an  awful 
sense  of  the  instability  of  aU  earthly  things ;  and 
vhen  I  remembered  that  that  same  newspaper 
might  as  probably  have  brought  with  it  intelli- 
gence that  peace  had  been  made  with  Bona- 
parte, I  conk)  not  but  acknowledge  that  some- 
thing more  uniliDrm  in  its  operations  than  human 
oouncils  had  brought  about  the  event.  I  thought 
he  would  set  his  life  upon  the  last  throw,  and  die 
game ;  or  that  he  would  kill  himse^  or  tiiat  some 
af  his  own  men  would  kill  him ;  and  though  it 
had  long  been  my  conviction  that  he  was  a 
mean-minded  vUlain,  still  it  surprised  me  that  he 
shoi^  live  after  such  a  degradation — after  the 
loss,  not  merely  of  empire,  but  even  of  his  mili- 
taiy  character.  But  let  him  live ;  ifhewillwrite 
his  own  history,  he  will  give  us  all  some  informa- 
tion, and  if  he  will  read  mine,  it  will  be  some  set- 
off against  his  crimes. 

*'  I  desired  Longman  to  send  you  the  Carmen 
Triumphale.  In  the  course  of  this  year  I  shall 
▼ohmteer  verses  enough  of  this  kind  to  entitle  me 
Co  a  lair  dispensation  for  all  task-work  in  future. 
I  have  made  good  way  through  a  poem  upon  the 
princess's  marriage  in  the  olden  style,  consisting 
of  three  parts — the  Proem,  the  Dream,  and  L'En- 
voy;  and  I  am  getting  on  with  the  series  of  Mil- 
itary Inscriptions.  The  conclusion  of  peace  will, 
perhaps,  require  another  ode,  and  I  shall  then 
trouble  Jeffrey  with  a  few  more  notes.  As  yet 
I  know  nothing  more  of  his  reply  than  what  some 
sturdy  friend  in  the  Times  hi^  communicated  to 
me  j  but  I  shall  not  fail  to  pay  all  prc^r  atten- 
tion to  it  in  due  season.  He  may  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  pay  all  my  obligations  t6  him  with 
compound  interest.  The  uses  of  newspapers  will 
for  a  while  seem  flat  and  unprofitable,  yet  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  important  matter  from  abroad ; 
and  for  acrimonious  disputes  at  home,  we  shall 
always  be  sure  of  them.  I  fear  we  shall  be  too 
liberal  in  making  peace.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  make  any  cessions  for  pure  gen- 
erosity. It  is  very  true  that  Louis  XYIII.  has 
not  been  our  enemy  *,  but  the  French  nation  has, 
and  a  most  inveterate  and  formidable  one.  They 
should  have  their  sugar  islands,  but  not  without 
paying  for  themr— and  that  a  good  round  sum-^ 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea,  or  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  fund  for 
increasing  the  pay  of  army  and  navy. 

^'I  am  finishing  Roderic,  and  deliberating 
what  subject  to  take  up  next ;  for  as  it  has  pleased 
yoa  and  the  prince  to  make  me  laureate,  I  am 
bound  to  keep  up  my  poetical  character.  If  I  do 
not  fix  upon  a  tale  of  Robin  Hood,  or  a  New  En- 
gland story  connected  with  Philip's  war,  and 
Gaffe  the  regicide,  I  shall  either  go  fieur  north  or 
U 


far  east  fer  scenery  and  superstitions,  and  pursue 
my  old  scheme  of  my  m3rthologioal  delineations. 
Is  it  not  almost  time  to  hear  of  something  from 
you  ?  I  remember  to  have  been  greatly  deOghted 
when  a  boy  with  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  and 
with  Dr.  Ogilvie's  Rona.  The  main  delight  must 
have  been  from  the  scenes  into  which  they  car- 
ried  me.  There  was  a  rumor  that  yoa  were 
among  tiie  Hebrides.  I  heartily  wish  it  may  be 
true. 

"  Remember  us  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  your  daugh- 
ter. These  children  of  ours  are  now  growing 
tall  enough  and  intelligent  enough  to  remind  us 
forcibly  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Another  genera- 
tion is  coming  on.  You  and  I,  however,  are  not 
yet  off  the  stage ;  and,  whenever  we  quit  it,  it 
will  not  be  to  men  who  will  make  a  better  figure 
there, 

"  Yours  very  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southbt." 

7b  Mr.  Neville  WhUe. 

•'Keswick,  April  29, 1814 
"  My  PBAii  Neville, 

"My  main  employment  at  present  is  upon 
Roderic.  The  poem  is  drawing  toward  its  com- 
pletion; in  fact,  Uie  difficulty  may  be  considered 
as  over,  and  yet  a  geod  deal  of  labor  remains,  for 
I  write  slowly  and  blot  much.  However,  land  is 
m. sight,  and  I  feel  myself  near  enough  the  end 
of  this  voyage  to  find  myself  often  considering 
upon  what  course  I  shall  set  sail  for  the  next. 
Something  of  magnitude  I  must  always  have  be* 
fore  me  to  occupy  me  in  the  intervals  of  other 
pursuits,  and  to  think  of  when  nothing  else  re- 
quires attention.  But  I  am  less  determined  re- 
specting the  subject  of  my  next  poem  than  I  ever 
was  before  when  a  vacancy  was  so  near.  The 
New  England  Quaker  story  is  in  most  forward- 
ness,  but  I  should  prefer  something  which  in  its 
tone  of  feeling  would  difier  more  widely  fjrom  that 
on  which  I  am  at  present  busied.  As  to  looking 
for  a  popular  subject,  this  I  shall  never  do ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  what  would  be  popular,  and,  second- 
ly, I  should  not  willingly  acknowledge  to  myself 
that  I  was  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than 
the  fitness  of  my  stoiy  to  my  powers  of  execution. 

"  The  laureateship  will  certainly  have  this  ef- 
fect upon  me,  that  it  wiU  make  me  produce  more 
poetry  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  For 
many  years  I  had  written  little,  and  was  permit- 
ting other  studies  to  wean  me  from  it  more  and 
more.  But  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  accept  the 
only  public  mark  of  honor  which  is  attached  to 
the  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time  withdraw  from 
the  profession.  I  am,  therefore,  reviving  half- 
forgotten  plans,  forming  new  ones,  and  studying 
my  old  masters  with  almost  ate  much  ardor  and 
assiduity  as  if  I  were  young  again.  Some  of 
Henry's  papers  yonder  strikingly  resemble  what 
I  used  to  do  twenty  years  ago,  and  what  I  am 
beg^inning  to  do  again. 

"  Thank  you  for  Lord  Byron's  Ode  :*  there  is 

*  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonapaite. 
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in  it,  as  in  all  bis  poems,  great  life,  spirit,  and 
originality,  though  the  meaning  is  not  ahrays 
brought  oat  with  suffioient  perspieoitj.  Hie  hist 
time  I  saw  him  he  asked  me  if  J  did  not  think 
Bonaparte  a  great  man  in  his  villainy.  I  tdd 
him  no— that  he  was  a  mean-minded  villain. 
And  Lord  Byron  has  now  been  brought  to  the 
same  opinion.  But  of  politics  m  my  next.  I 
shall  speedily  thank  Josiah  Cooder  for  his  review, 
and  comment  a  little  upon  its  oo^itents.  Sane 
of  his  own  articles  please  me  exceedingly.  I 
wish  my  coadjutors  ia  the  Quarterly  had  Uiought 
half  as  much  upon  poetry,  and  underwood  it  hil£ 
as  well. 

''God  bless  yoa! 

''  Yours  affi^otionately, 

"R.  SOUTHXT." 

7b  Mr.  Jomei  WkUs, 

•«KMwick,lfay9;1814. 
"  Mt  dxar  Jamss, 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Neville  that  you  are 
improved  in  health  and  spirits.  What  you  say 
of  the  inconvenience  of  mathematical  stndies  to 
a  man  who  has  no  inclination  for  thesi,  no  ne- 
cessity for  them,  no  time  to  spare  Ibr  aoquiring 
them,  and  no  use  for  them  vriien  they  are  ac- 
quired, is  perfectly  true;  and  I  think  it  vras  one 
of  the  advantages  (Heaven  knows  they  were  very 
few)  which  Oxford  used  to  possess  over  Cam- 
bridge, that  a  man  might  take  his  degree,  if  he 
pleased,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  sei- 
ence.  A  tenth  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  Uie  time  em- 
ployed upon  Euclid,  would  serve  to  make  the 
under-graduate  a  good  logician,  and  logic  vriU 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  to  whatever  profession 
he  may  betake  himself. 

"  Tour  repugnanee  to  the  expense  of  time 
which  this  fatiguing  study  requires  is  very  natu- 
ral and  very  reasonable,  and  the  best  comfort  I 
can  offer  is  to  remind  you  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  forget- 
ting all  you  have  learned.  Tour  apprehensions 
of  deftciency  in  more  important  things  are  not  so 
well  founded.  The  Church  stands  in  need  of 
men  of  various  characters  and  acquirements. 
She  ought  to  have  some  sturdy  polemics,  equally 
able  to  attack  and  to  defend.  One  or  two  of 
these  are  as  many  as  she  wants,  and  as  many  as 
she  produces  in  a  generation ;  she  can  not  do 
without  them,  and  yet  sometimes  they  do  evil  as 
well  as  good.  Horsley  was  the  militant  of  the 
last  generation,  Herbert  Marsh  of  the  present. 
Next  to  these  stifi"  canonists  and  sound  theolo- 


may  do  most  good.  He  will  do  infinitely  more 
by  living  with  Us  pariehionwi  like  a  pastor;  by 
becoming  their  eenfldential  adviser,  their  firland, 
theur  eomfeiter;  directing  the  edeeation  of  the 
poor,  and,  as  fiur  as  he  can,  inspacting  that  of 
all,  which  it  is  not  diffienlt  for  a  nan  of  good 
sense  and  gende  ^Mjpautioa  to  do  as  an  official 
duty,  withmt  ginng  it,  in  tha  stighteat  degree, 
the  appeaninee  of  cffidooa  interference.  Teaoh 
the  young  ^what  Christianify  is ;  distingnidi  by 
notieing  and  rervarding  those  wh6  disdngaish 
themselvea  by  their  good  ooodoet;  see  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  call  upon  the  charity  of 
the  rich,  mating  yoarself  the  diannel  through 
wbtehitfiows;  foek  that  the  schools  be  ia  good 
ordw,  that  the  wock<4ioiise  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
that  the  oveneers  do  ti^ir  doty ;  be,  in  short, 
the  aetive  friend  of  your  paridiioners.  Smiday 
vnll  then  be  the  least  of  yonr  lahofs,  and  the 
least  important  of  your  duties ;  and  you  will  very 
soon  find  that  tiie  time  employed  in  making  a 
sermon  wonid  be  better  eniployed  in  adapting  to 
yoor  congregation  a  donen,  which  yoor  prede- 
cessors dM  not  deliver  to  the  press  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  they  should  stand  idle  upon  the 
shelves  of  a  divinity  tibrary.  The  pn^t  is  a 
clergyman's  parade,  the  parish  is  Us  field  of 
active  service. 

'*  Brieve  me,  my  dear  Jamea, 

*^  Tours  vary  aftotfonately, 

^  ROBBET  SOUTHBT." 

2b  Chronenor  C.  Bedford^  Eiq. 

"  My  deae  Geosvenoe, 
"  Here  is  a  choice  poem  for  you — the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  who  keeps  a  billiard-table  at 
Carlisle,  and  who,  having  a  genius  for  poetry, 
and  not  daring  to  show  his  productions  to  lus 
wife  and  daughters,  has  pitched  upon  Calvert 
for  his  confidant.  I  give  it  to  you  literatim^  and 
shall  content  myself  with  desiring  you  not  to 
imagine,  flrom  the  lyrical  abruptness  of  the  be- 
ginnings, that  the  poem  is  imperfect.  It  is  a 
whole,  and  perfect  in  its  kind* 

'''Not  ftNrfstilBs  Lord  WBlnglni, 
When  OB  to  Beaodaaz  caoM, 
Hie  moflt  noble  lord  was  reeeiTed 
¥rMi  gTMt  honor  to  his  I 


The  Bourbon  erj  oslsd  idoud  so  hkh. 
That  it  made  Pari*  shake  and  trbnol9> 
BbT  we  an  16  Aat  shook  to  be 
And  «aka  Boaaparto  to  trimbla. 
Rise  Paris  and  let  as  se 
Shake  off  that  yoke  for  liberty. 
Thflte  is  a  shake  DC 
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Jh  Gro§vmor  C*  B^lfM,  Etq, 

'*  Mt  DBAft  GbOSVBIIPB, 

'^  Another  homo,  cm  nomm  Colbisn,  lord  of 
the  New  MoDtbly  Magasiiie,  has  wrktea  for  my 
portrait.  Now,  aeeordiag  to  all  rale*  of  arith* 
metio  (of  which  I  know  little)  and  algebra  (of 
which  I  know  Bothing)^  if  a  portrait  ia  oi;ie  maga- 
zine  ))e  to  do  me  yeomioi's  servioe,  portraite  in 
two  will  do  the  sernoe  of  two  yeomBn.  80  do 
yoQ  answer  for  me  lo  the  Enropeaai  either  by 
note  or  letter,  o0ering  yoor  drawing,  and  I  will 
eend  the  «fter  Aoaio  to  the  doctor  to  make  nae  of 
the  boat.  QvMMf  the  biographical  sketch,  nothing 
more  need  be  mentioned  than  that  I  was  bom  at 
Bristol,  Ang.  12, 1774— *prinoe  and  poet  having 
the  same  birthnlay—- was  of  Westminster  and  aft- 
erward of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  that  my 
maternal  onele  being  clutpiain  of  the  British  Fac- 
tofy  at  Lisbon,  my  stodiea  were  by  that  oireom- 
atanoe  led  toward  the  litefatare  and  history  of 
Porti^  and  Spain.  This  is  what  I  shall  tell 
CoUram,  and  his  meny  men  may  dreas  it  «q>  aa 
he  pleasoa. 

*^Bat  O  Groarenor  I  I  have  this  day  thoeght 
of  a  third  *  Portrait  of  the  author, '  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  delectable  history  of  Dr.  B.  T>  ^  to 
which  history  I  yesterday  wrote  the  prefiice  with 
a  peacock's  pen.  It  is  to  be  the  back  of  the 
writer,  sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  peacock's  pen 
in  his  hand.  As  seen  as  Rbderio  is  finished, 
which  it  will  very  soon  be,  I  think  the  spirit  will 
move  me  to  vpni  myself  on  with  his  delioioas 
book  by  srading  it  piecemeal  to  yon.  Will  yon 
enter  into  a  eommereial  treaty  with  me,  and 
aeadBmlerinretQnif  R.  S." 

3h  Jokm  Michimny  Etq. 

•*KflMrkk,J«Mia;i814. 
"  Mt  pxak  RioxMAN, 

"  It  came  into  my  head  that  it  might  perad- 
ventore  be  a  fit  thing  for  the  poet  laoreate  to 
write  certain  verses  upon  the  peace  to  the  per- 
sonages who  are  now  dragging  all  London  after 
their  horses'  heels.  I  was  very  wdl  inclined  to 
put  the  tfaovght  oat  of  my  head,  if  some  of  the 
very  fiew  persons  whom  I  see  here  had  not  shown 
me  by  their  inqairies  that  it  would  come  into 
other  heads  as  well  as  mine.  The  subjects  for 
their  kind  were  the  beet  possible ;  so  I  fell  to  in 
good  eameat,  and  have  written  three  odes*  in 
Thalaba's  verse.  The  Carmen  was  an  oration 
in  rhyme.  These  are  odes  without  rhyme,  but 
in  manner  and  matter  ahogetfaer  lyric.  I  shall 
have  no  time  even  to  correct  the  press.  I  have 
written  to  Croker,  saying  that  it  may  be  proper 
to  present  copies  to  the  persons  be-oded,  or  that 
such  presentationa  might  be  impn^ier,  and  that, 
in  my  ignorance  of  snch  things,  I  requested  him 
to  act  for  me.       #        ♦        ♦         #         * 

"  I  am  in  some  trouble  about  my  old  corre- 
spondent, Don  Manual  Abella,  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  stanch  friend  of  the  old  Cortes,  though  no 
admirer  of  tiie  head-over-heels  activity  of  the 


*  To  die  Prinoe  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  RvMia,  and  ths 
KingofPnuila.  *ndsi 


new  ones.  I  think  he  is  in  some  dangor  of  com- 
ing under  a  proscription,  which  seems  to  make 
IkSle  distinotkm  of  persons.  That  Ferdinand 
and  the  Constitution  could  long  coexist  was  not 
possible.  The  king  was  a  mere  log,  and  must 
soon  have  been  treated  as  waek.  But  he  has 
gone  vilely  to  work ;  and  I  wUl  not  condemn  him 
in  toto  till  it  be  seen  whalt  sort  of  Constitution  ha 
means  to  give  the  people  (encon  um  ConttUu- 
iioml),  Ivery  much  fear  that  the  old  system  of 
fevoritism  will  return,  and  that  abominations  of 
every  kind  will  be  restored  as  well  as  the  laqui- 
aition,  irhich  blessed  office,  you see,^  been  re- 
established, in  complianoe  with  the  popidar  cry, 
asabooni 

"An  officer  of  Soohet's  army,  who  served  at 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and  was  afterward  taken 
by  Erdes,  was  iHTCMoght  here  last  week  by  Words- 
worth, to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion firom  France*— A  young  man,  and  apparently 
one  of  the  best  of  these  Frenchmen.  He  had 
grace  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  Spanidi 
business  was  an  unjust'  one,  vriiich  he  said  all  the 
officers  knew ;  and  he  amused  me  by  complain- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  were  very  hard-hearted. 
To  vrhich  I  replied  that  they  had  not  inrited  him 
and  his  countrymen.  He  said,  ^  Hiey  did  make 
beautiful  defense;'  and  I  gathered  from  him  some 
infermatian  upon  points  of  consequence. 

*^  I  have  sent  to  the  Courier  a  doggerel  March 
to  Mosoow,  written  months  ago  to  amuse  the 
children,  and  chiefly  upon  the  provocation  of  an 
irresistible  rhyme,  which  is  fiol  to  be  printed.  I 
give  you  the  suppressed  stania ;  for  I  am  sure, 
if  you  happen  to  see  the'  song,  you  will  wonder 
how  such  a  hit  could  have  been  missed.* 

**  The  Emperor  Nap,  he  talked  fo  loud, 
That  he  Digbteoed  Mr.  Hoeooe) 
John  B«ll«  he  erieo.  if  you'll  be  wtee, 
Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  ho  will  pleate 
To  grant  you  peace  upon  your  kneea, 

BecauM  he's  going  to  Moecow  1 
Hell  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  their  holes, 
And  eat  the  Prussians,  and  beat  the  Russians; 

Hie  flelds  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  btne, 
Mortduel  Parbluel 

Hell  oertainly  get  to  Moscow  I 

**  There  is  some  good  doggerel  in  the  rest,  and 
Morbleu,  &c.,  is  the  burden  of  the  song. 

^  Touvi  most  truly,  R.  8.'* 

3b  JfiMrt .  Longtmm  amd  Co. 

•*Keawfck,eept8kl814. 
'*DnAn8ns, 
"  *  *  #  I  have  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Canning  to-day,  who  has  offered  me  his 
good  offices  in  Portugal,  and  to  be  the  means  of 
any  communication  with  Henry  Wellesley  at 
Madrid.  This  new  opening  is  so  much  the  more 
acceptable,  as  my  main  source  of  informatian  has 
been  cut  off,  Abella,  I  fear,  being  at  this  time  in 
prison. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  most  im- 
portant measure,  and  not  the  least  extraordinary 


I  is  now  prlntsd  with  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
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of  the  great  events  wfaiok  have  lately  taken  place. 
This  canolnding  vdnme  of  Brazil  will  be  the 
only  single  work  which  contains  the  whole  his- 
tory of  their  empire  in  Soath  America,  and  of 
their  persevering  struggle  against  the  Indian 
slave-trade,  which  was  the  remote  bat  main 
cause  of  their  overthrow.  I  am  working  at  this 
from  manuscript  documents,  some  of  which  &«• 
tigue  the  sight 

'^  Murray  sent  me  the  other  day  the  two  first 
and  two  last  volumes  of  your  translation  of  Hum- 
boldt, which  I  shall  review.  This  traveler  has 
so  encumbered  his  volumes  vnth  science,  that  I 
think  you  would  do  well  to  eactraot  his  travels, 
insert  in  them  the  readable  part  of  his  other  works 
in  their  proper  pkoe,  and  thus  put  the  generally 
interesting  part  within  reach  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic. This  is  what  Pinkerton  ought  to  have  done. 
Can  yon  lend  me  Humboldt's  Essay  on  the  6e- 
(^n^phy  of  Plants  ?  It  must,  doubtless,  contain 
some  Brazilian  information. 

"  Tours  very  truly, 

"  ROBSRT  SOUTHBY." 

2b  J<mph  Cottle,  Esq. 

"KemioktOot.  17,1814. 
"  Mt  dsas  Cottls, 
"  It  b  not  long  since  I  heard  of  you  from  De 
Quincey,  but  I  wish  you  would  let  me  some- 
times hear  from  you.  There  was  a  time  when 
scarcely  a  day  passed  vrithout  my  seeing  you, 
and  in  all  that  time  I  do  not  remeniber  that  there 
ever  was  a  passing  coldness  between  us.  The 
feeling,  I  am  sure,  continues  ]  do  not,  then,  let 
us  be  so  entirely  sepcmited  by  distance,  which  in 
cases  of  correspondence  may  almost  be  consider- 
ed as  a  mere  abstraction.  *  #  *  # 
#         ««*«««« 

"  Longman  vnll  send  you  my  poem.  It  has 
been  printed  about  two  months,  but  he  delays  its 
publication  till  November,  for  reasons  of  which 
he  must  needs  be  the  best  judge.  I  am  neither 
sanguine  about  its  early,  nor  doubtful  about  its 
ultimate,  acceptation  in  the  virorld.  The  passion 
is  in  a  deeper  tone  than  in  any  of  my  former 
works ;  I  call  it  a  tragic  poem  for  this  reason ; 
and  also  that  tiie  reader  may  not  expect  the  same 
busy  and  complicated  action  which  the  term 
heroio  mi^t  seem  to  promise.  The  subject  has 
the  disadvantage  of  belonging  to  an  age  of  which 
little  or  no  costume  has  been  preserved.  I  was, 
therefore,  cut  off  from  all  adornments  of  this  kind, 


I  wrote  to  Coleridge  three  or  four  months  ago. 
telling  him  that  unless  he  took  some  steps  in 
providing  for  this  object  I  must  make  the  appli- 
oatioD,  and  required  his  answer  vrithin  a  given 
term  ci  three  weeks.  He  received  the  letter,  and 
in  his  note  by  Bir.  *— -  promised  to  answer  it, 
but  he  has  never  taken  any  further  notice  d  it. 
I  have  acted  with  the  advice  of  Wordsworth; 
The  brothers,  as  I  expected,  promise  their  con- 
currence, and  I  daily  expect  a  letter,  stating  to 
what  amount  they  "mil  contribute.  *  * 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Cottle, 

**  Ever  your  affectionate  old  friend, 

"  ROBSBT  SOUTHBT." 

7b  Mr.  NevitttWhiU. 

•'Kaswick,Nov.8,1814 
"  My  deae  Nevills, 
"  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  was  not  sorry  that  w© 
did  not  meet  at  Ambleside  merely  to  take  leave. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  which,  since  my  school^ 
boy  days,  I  always  avoid  when  I  can ;  there  are 
but  too  many  of  these  long  good-by's  in  life )  and 
to  one  who  has  experien^  in  the  knses  you 
have  sustained  that  fearful  uncertainty  of  life 
which  only  experience  makes  us  fully  feel  and 
understand,  they  are  very  painftil.  Om^  repast 
upon  Eirkston*  wore  a  good  face  of  cheerful- 
ness ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  soon  we 
were  to  separate,  and  how  doubtful  it  vras  that 
the  whole  of  the  party  would  ever  be  assembled 
together  again.        ♦        «        ♦        *        # 

*  «•#«««# 

After  our  return  Isabel  vras  seized  with  a  severe 
attack,  and  vras  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  I  so  verily  expected  to  lose  her,  that  I 
thought  at  one  moment  I  had  seen  her  for  the 
last  time.  There  are  heavier  afflictions  than 
this,  but  none  keener ;  and  the  joy  and  thankful- 
ness which  attend  on  recovery  are  prt^KMtionately 
intense.  She  has  not  jret  regained  her  strength ; 
but  every  day  is  restoring  her,  God  be  thanked. 
"I  am  glad  you  have  seen  these  children. 

♦  ♦  Ifi  by  God's  blessing,  my  life  should 
be  prolonged  till  they  are  grown  up,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  providing  for  them ;  and  if  Herbert's 
life  be  spured,  he  has  every  thing  which  can  be 
required  to  niake  his  name  a  good  inherttanoe 
to  him.      ♦####♦ 

'*  O  dear  Neville !  how  unendurable  would  life 
be  if  it  were  not  for  the  belief  that  we  shall  meet 
again  in  a  better  state  of  existence.     I  do  not 
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are  distressing  jonrself  abont  what  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  call  these  cursed  examinations.* 
There  are  few  things  of  which  I  am  more  thor- 
oughly convinced,  than  that  the  system  of  feed- 
ing-up  young  men  like  so  many  game  cocks  for 
a  sort  of  intellectual  long-main  is  every  way  per- 
nicious. 

^^  University  honors  are  like  provincial  tokens, 
not  current  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  coined ;  and  even  where 
they  pass  current  they  are  not  the  only  currency, 
nor  the  best.  Doubtless  there  are  many  men  at 
Cambridge  in  high  repute,  who  have  taken  no 
honors  and  gained  no  prizes;  and  should  you 
yourself  stand  for  a  fellowship  or  take  pupils,  you 
will  find  the  opinion  of  what  you  might  have  done 
will  act  as  well  in  your  favor  as  if  your  acquire- 
ments had  received  the  seal  and  stamp  of  appro- 
bcuion  in  the  Senate  House.  Content  yourself 
with  graduating  among  the  many ;  and  remem- 
ber that  the  first  duty  which  you  have  to  perform 
is  that  of  keeping  yourself,  as  far  as  it  can  de- 
pend upon  yourself,  in  sound  health  of  body  and 
mind,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  you.  If  I  were 
near  you  I  would  rid  yop  of  these  blue  devils. 
When  I  was  about  eighteen  I  made  Epictetus 
literally  my  manual  for  some  twelve  months,  and 
by  that  wholesome  course  of  stoicism  counteract- 
ed the  mischief  which  I  might  else  have  incur- 
red from  a  passionate  admiration  of  Werter  and 
Rousseau.  His  tonics  agreed  with  me ;  and  if 
the  old  Grecian  could  Imow  how  impassible  I 
have  ever  since  felt  myself  to  the  rd  oik  kff  tiiitv^ 
he  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his 
lessons.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  these  university 
distinctions  have  a  local  and  temporary  value, 
but  it  is  your  fault  if  you  do  not  consider  how 
looal  and  how  temporary  that  value  is ;  and  if 
you  suffer  yourself  to  be  agitated  by  any  losses 
and  fears  concerning  what  is  worth  so  little. 
My  dear  James,  in  this  matter,  follow,  in  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  words,  the  advice  of 
Boethius, 

'Telle  timorem, 
Bpemque  ftigata' 

Remember  that  you  only  want  your  degree  as 
a  passport ;  content  yourself  with  simply  taking 
It ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  revenge  yourself 
afterward  by  burning  your  mathematical  books 
and  instruments,  bring  them  with  you  to  Keswick 
^dien  next  you  make  us  a  visit,  and  I  will  assist 
at  the  auto-da-fe.  We  will  dine  by  the  side  of 
the  Lake,  and  light  our  fire  with  Euclid. 

"  Neville  was  more  fortunate  than  you  in  his 
excursion  to  this  land  of  loveliness.  He  had  de- 
lightful weather,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it. 
Never  had  we  a  more  indefatigable  guest,  nor  one 
who  enjoyed  the  country  more  heartily.  Since 
his  return,  Neville-like,  he  has  loaded  us  with 
presents;  and  no  children  were  ever  happier 
than  these  young  ones  were  when  the  expected 


*  Tliis  is  strong  langoagej  bat  it  ipight  wall  be  used  to 
Am  brother  of  poor  Kbrke  white,  who,  urged  by  exhorts. 
tioofl,  and  kept  up  by  ■timulsats,  won  in  the  race,  and^ 
died. 
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box  made  its  appearance.  I  happened  to  be 
passing  the  evening  at  the  island  with  Greneral 
Peaohey  when  it  arrived,  and  they  one  and  all 
laid  their  injunctions  upon  their  mother  not  to 
tell  me  what  each  had  received,  that  they  might 
surprise  me  with  the  sight  in  the  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  was  my  door  opened  in  the 
morning  than  the  whole  swarm  were  in  an  up- 
roar, buzzing  abotit  me.  In  an  evil  moment  I 
had  begun  to  shave  myself;  before  the  operation 
was  half  over,  Edith  with  her  work-box  v^as  on 
one  side,  Herbert  with  his  books  on  the  other ; 
Bertha  was  displaying  one  treasure,  Kate  an- 
other, and  little  Isabel,  jigging  for  delight  in  the 
midst  of  them,  was  crying  out  mine — mine^ 
Mitter  White — and  holding  up  a  box  of  Tun^ 
bridge  ware.  My  poor  chin  suffered  for  all  this, 
and  the  scene  would  have  made  no  bad  subject 
for  Wilkie  or  Bird.  God  bless  you  I 
**  Tour  affectionate  firiend, 

"  BOBBRT  SOUTHKY." 

2b  Dr.Gooch, 

*«  Keswick,  Nov.  30^  1814. 
"  My  dear  Gooch, 

"  Tour  letter  reminds  me  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  ask  of  you.  Tx>u  may  remember  telling 
me  of  a  sailor  in  Tarmouth  Hospital,  after  Nel- 
son's battle  at  Copenhagen  (if  I  recollect  rightiy), 
whom  you  attended,  and  who  died  in  consequence; 
of  neglect  after  you  had  ceased  to  attend  him,^ 
but  expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  you  before  he 
died.  Though  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  could 
not  forget  the  circumstances,  I  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  passion  for  authenticity  upon  all  points 
where  it  is  attainable,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
relating  the  particulars.  I  am  about  to  compose 
a  paper  for  the  Quarterly,  the  text  for  which  will 
be  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Society, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  what  has  been 
done  in  this  country  toward  lessening  the  quan- 
tum of  human  suffering,  and  what  remains  to  do. 
In  treating  of  prevention,  correction,  and  allevi- 
ation, I  shall  have  to  treat  of  schools,  prisons, 
and  hospitals;  and  respecting  hospitals,  must 
quote  the  saying  of  a  Frenchman  whom  Louis 
XVI.  sent  over  to  England  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  cofiducted.  He 
praised  them  as  they  deserved,  but  added,  Mai$ 
t?  y  manque  deux  chote$j  non  cwc$^  et  no$  hoipi' 
ialiere$.  And  here,  with  due  caution  respecting 
place,  &c.,  I  wiish  to  tell  your  story. 

*^  I  am  f\illy  convinced  that  a  gradual  improve- 
ment is  going  on  in  the  world,  has  been  goinff 
on  from  its  commencement,  and  will  continue  tm 
the  human  race  shall  attain  all  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable  in  this  mortal  state.  This 
belief  grows  out  of  knowledge ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
corollary  deduced  from  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  no  littie  pleasure  to  believe  that  in 
no  age  has  this  improvement  proceeded  so  rapid- 
ly as  in  the  present,  and  that  there  never  was  so 
great  a  disposition  to  promote  it  in  those  who 
have  the  power.  The  disposition,  indeed,  is  al- 
loyed with  much  weakness  and  much  supersti- 
tion ;  and  God  knows  there  are  many  disturbing 
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powenatwork.  But  mooh  has  been  done,  more 
is  doing,  and  nothmg  can  be  of  more  importance 
tban  giving  this  disposition  a  good  direction. 
Peroe^^s  death  was  one  of  the  severest  losses 
that  England  has  ever  sostaLoed.  He  waa  a 
man  who  not  only  desired  to  act  well,  bat  de- 
sired it  ardently ;  his  heart  alwajrs  strengthened 
his  onderstawung,  and  gave  him  that  power 
which  rose  always  to  the  measure  of  the  occa- 
sion. Lord  Liverpool  is  a  cold  man :  yon  may 
convince  his  nnderstanding,  bat  yoa  can  only  ol^ 
tain  an  inert  assent  where  xealoas  co-operation 
is  wanted.  It  is,  however,  enoagh  for  m  to  know 
what  ooght  to  be  done :  die  how  and  the  when 
are  in  the  hands  of  One  who  knows  when  and 
how  it  may  be  done  best  Ohl  if  this  world  of 
oars  were  bat  well  cultivated,  and  weeded  well, 
how  like  the  garden  of  Eden  might  it  be  made  I 
Its  evils  might  almost  be  redaoed  to  ph3rsical 
safiering  and  death ;  the  former  continually  di- 
minishing, and  the  latter,  always  indeed  an  aw- 
ful thing,  but  yet  to  be  converted  into  hope  and 
joy. 

"  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  ■  *s  choice 
than  if  he  had  made  a  more  ambitious  allianoe. 
Give  me  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  said  the  Wise 
Man.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  is  one  of  the 
few  petitions  of  that  prayer  which  comprises  all 
that  we  need  to  ask :  riches  always  lead  that 
wir^. 

"  Why  have  you  not  been  to  visit  Joanna  South- 
cote  ?  If  I  had  been  less  occupied,  I  should  have 
requested  yoa  to  go,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  pro- 
fessional opinion  (Dr.  Simms  having  satisfied  me 
upon  that  score),  but  that  you  might  have  got  at 
some  of  the  mythology,  and  ascertained  how 
much  was  imposture  and  how  much  delusion. 
Gregoire  has  published  a  Histoire  des  Sectes,  in 
two  volumes,  beginning  with  the  last  century.  I 
shall  review  it  as  a  second  part  to  the  article 
upon  the  Dissenters. 

"  You  have  in  Hoderic  the  best  which  I  have 
done,  and,  probably,  the  best  that  I  shall  do, 
which  is  rather  a  melancholy  feeling  for  the  au- 
thor. My  powers,  I  hope,  are  not  yet  verging 
bpon  decay,  but  I  have  no  right  to  expect  any 
increase  or  improvement,  short  as  they  are  of 
what  they  might  have  been,  and  of  what  I  might 
have  hoped  to  make  them.  Perhaps  I  shall  never 
venture  upon  another  poem  of  equal  extent,  and 
in  so  deep  a  strain.  It  will  affect  yon  more  than 
Madoo,  because  it  is  pitched  in  a  higher  key.  I 
am  growing  old,  the  gray  hairs  thicken  upon  me, 
my  joints  are  tess  supple,  and,  in  mind  as  well  as 
body,  I  am  \gbb  enterprising  than  in  former  years. 
When  the  thought  of  any  new  undertaking  oc- 
curs, Uie  question,  Shall  I  live  to  complete  what 
I  hav9  already  undertaken  ?  occurs  also.  My 
next  poem  vnll  be,  *  A  Tale  of  Paraguay,'  about 
a  thousand  lines  only  in  length.  Its  otgect  will 
be  to  plant  the  grave  vrith  flowers,  and  wreathe 
a  chaplet  for  the  angel  of  death.  If  you  suspect, 
from  all  this,  that  I  suffer  any  diminution  of  my 
usual  happy  spirits,  you  will  be  mistaken.  God 
bless  you ! 

"R.  S." 


Jb  Benuurd  BarUm^  E$q. 

*<Kafwi4d[,  Dec  19, 1S14. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

"  You  will  wonder  at  not  having  received  my 
thanks  for  your  metrical  effusions ;  but  yoo  will 
acquit  me  of  all  incivility  when  you  hear  that  the 
book  did  not  reach  me  till  this  morning,  and  that 
I  have  now  laid  it  down  after  a  full  perusaL 

"  I  have  read  your  poems  with  much  pleasure, 
those  vrith  most  which  spedE  most  of  your  own 
feelings.  Have  I  not  seen  some  of  them  in  the 
Monthly  Magaane  ? 

'*  Wordsworth's  residence  and  mine  are  fifteen 
miles  asunder,  a  sufficient  distance  to  preclude 
any  frequent  inteirchange  of  visits.  I  have  known 
him  nearly  twenty  years,  and  for  about  half  that 
time  intimately.  The  strength  and  the  character 
of  his  mind  you  see  in  the  Excursion,  and  his  life 
does  not  belle  his  vrritings,  for  in  every  rehition 
of  life,  and  every  point  of  view,  he  is  a  truly  ex- 
emplairy  and  admirable  man.  In  conversation  he 
is  powerful  beyond  any  of  his  cotemporaries ;  and 
as  a  poet— I  speak  not  from  tiie  partiali^  of 
friendship,  nor  because  we  have  been  so  absurdly 
held  up  as  both  wridng  upon  one  concerted  sys- 
tem of  poetry,  but  with  the  most  deliberate  ex- 
ercise cf  impaxtial  judgment  whereof  I  am  capa> 
ble,  when  I  declare  my  fuU  conviction  that  pos- 
terity will  rank  him  with  Milton.        ♦        ♦ 

"  You  wish  the  metrical  tales  were  republish- 
ed; they  are  at  this  time  in  the  press,  incorporated 
with  my  other  minor  poems,  in  three  volumes. 
Not  htK  novitmu  esse  mhU  may  serve  as  motto 
for  them  all. 

**  Do  not  suffer  my  projected  Quaker  poem  to 
interfere  with  your  intentions  respecting  William 
Penn ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it 
should.  Of  all  great  reputations,  Penn's  is  that 
which  has  been  most  the  effect  of  accident.  The 
great  action  of  his  life  was  his  turning  Quaker  j 
the  oonspicaous  one  his  behavior  upon  his  trial. 
In  all  that  regards  Pennsylvania,  he  ha9  no  other 
merit  than  th&t  of  having  followed  the  principles 
of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged, 
when  his  prc^rty  happened  to  be  vested  in  oolo> 
nial  speculations.  The  true  champion  for  relig- 
ious liberty  in  America  was  Roger  Williams,  the 
first  consistent  advocate  for  it  in  that  country, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  in  wax  one.  I  hold  lus 
memory  in  veneration.  But,  because  I  value  re- 
ligious liberty,  I  differ  from  you  entirely  concern- 
ing the  Catholic  question,  and  never  would  in- 
trust any  sect  with  political  power  whose  doc- 
trines are  inherently  and  necessarily  intolerant. 

^  Believe  me,  yours  vnth  sincere  respect, 
**  Robert  Southxt." 

7h  Gfdivenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq, 

"Keiwi^  Dec.  S9;  1814. 
**  Mr  nxAR  Grosvenor, 
f*If  Murray  were  to  offer  me  ^500  fbr  a 
Register,  I  certainly  should  not  fbr  a  moment 
hesitate.  Indeed,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought 
not  gladly  to  catch  at  the  ^400,  circumstanced 
as  1  am.  In  that  case  I  shoold  advise  him  to 
begin  with  the  Peace,  for  many  reasoot.    Firtt, 
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beoanae  it  woid<l  be  ao  treneadous  «n  ondertak- 
ixig  to  bring  up  tlie  le»-way  from  the  begiming 
of  1812;  and,  seoondfy,  beoMse  there  ism  greet 
adfintege  in  oomme&eiBg  with  e  new  em  in  hie- 
tory.  It  might  be  worth  while  at  leiwue  (if  I 
ooald  potstbly  proonre  it)  to  write  the  volomes 
for  1812-13,  for  tlie  Mke  of  oonnectitag  the  for- 
mer vokonee  with  these ;  but  this  I  should  de- 
spair o£  My  history  ofthePeninsola  win  inolode 
what  is  to  me  the  most  iaterestmg  portion,  fend 
the  onfy  portion  whioh  I  oan  do  thorooghly  as  it 
OQghft  to  be  done.  And,  more  than  all,  however 
I  i^ght  spirit  myseff  iq>  to  the  miderttkmg,  flesh 
and  blood  eve  not  eqoal  to  it.  I  ean  not  get 
throngh  more  than  at  prsscat,  unless  I  give  np 
sleep,  or  the  little  eateretee  whioh  I  take  (and  I 
walk  to  the  Crag«  before  breakfost) ;  and,  tfaM 
hoar  exoepted,  wd  my  meals  (baiely  the  meals, 
for  I  remain,  not  one  minute  after  them),  the  pen 
orthe  book  is  always  in  my  hand. 

"  Had  yon  not  better  wait  for  Jeffirey's  attaek 
npon  Roderie?  1  have  a  mest  curioos  letter 
qpon  this  solijeel  firam  Hogg,  the  Ettrio  Shep- 
herd, n  worthy  follow,  and  a  man  of  very  eztra- 
effdinarypowea.  Livmgm£diabargh,faetlink8 
Jeffir^  thagreaisst  man  in  the  world-Hm  intel- 
leotnal  Bonaparte,  whom  nobody  and  nothing  oan 
lemst.  Bat  Hogg,  notwithstanding  this,  has  foUen 
in  liking  with  me,  and  ii  a  great  adnunr  of 
Boderie.  And  this  letter  is  to  reqnesi  tlMt  I 
will  not  do  any  thing  to  netOt  Jeffrey  while  he 
ie  deliberating  ooneecning  Roderie,  for  he  seei 
finroraUy  di^oeed  toward  me !  MorfolenI  it  is 
miiehletter!  Hogg  lecpiested  that  he  himself 
Blight  review  it,  and  gives  me  an  eartraet  from 
Jeffrey's  answer,  refosmg  him.     *I  have, 

"  as  yon,  a  great  rsqieot  for  Soothey,*  he 
*bat  he  iea  most  provoking  fettow,  and  at 
I  as  eonoeiled  as  his  neighbor  WordswortkL^ 
But  he  shall  be  happy  to  talk  to  Hogg  npon  this 
mid  other  kimdrml  sot^eots,  and  he  t£niA  be  very 
glad  to  give  me  a  lavish  allowanoe  of  praise,  tf 
I  wovid  affiird  him  oeeasion,  &o. ;  but  he  most 
dowhathethinhshisdaty,  Wl  Iknghtothii^ 
of  t^  efleot  my  reply  wfll  prodooe  xtpoa  Hogg. 
How  it  will  make  every  bristle  to  stmid  sn  end 
like  qnills  upon  the  fretfol  porenpiaet 

*'  God  bless  yon  1  R.  S. 

^'WhateanloaUtheode?  Canyonflodaay 
thing  to  stand  witk  Canaen  f  Annaam  I  will 
net  iwe,  nor  willl  eall  it  Ode  for  te  New  Tear, 
for  I  will  do  nothmg  that  I  ban  avoid  toward  per- 
petuating the  oastom.  How  would  Cannen  Hot 
tmoriona  do,  if  there  be  saoh  a  word  ?» 

UkWaiUf  8e9U,Etf. 

"  Ht  oarni  SoovT, 


vrinoh  yon  always  derive  firom  a  thoroogh  knowl- 
edge of  your  poetioal  gitinnd ;  no  man  can  be 
more  sensible  of  this  advantage  than  myself^       ^ 
though  I  have  in  every  instanee  been  led  to  (ore* 
go  it. 

*' Longman  was  to  take  eaxe  that  Roderio 
shonld  be  duly  <K>nveyed  toycm.  ^  Remember  that 
if  yon  do  not  dnly  receive  every  book  which  has 
the  name  of  R.  S.  in  the  title-page,  the  fault  lies 
among  the  booksellera.  My  last  employment 
has  been  an  Qdtsm  one.  I  was  in  good  hope 
that  this  silly  onstom  had  been  dispensed  with, 
bat  on  making  inquiry  through  Croker,  the  reply 
vrae  that  an  ode  I  must  write.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  in  me  to  oomphdn  of  this,  as  it  is  in  the 
higher  powers  to  exact  it.  However,  I  shall  no 
longer  feel  myself  bound  to  volunteer  upon  ex- 
traordinary service.  I  had  a  ridiouloas  disap- 
pointmeBt  aboot  the  intended  marriage  of  the 
Pihwjem  Charlotte,  v^lnefa  was  so  mischievoQsly 
broken  off.  Willing  to  be  in  time,  as  soon  as  I 
was  assured  that  the  marriage  Was  to  be,  I  fell 
to  wmk,  and  produced  some  fifty  MX-lined  stanzas, 
bemg  about  half  of  a  poem  in  the  old  manner, 
whioh  woidd  have  done  me  credit 

"I  do  not  like  die  aspect  of  afiairs  abroad. 
We  make  war  better  than  we  make  peace.  In 
war  John  Bull's  bottom  makes  amends  for  the  de- 
fects of  his  head ;  he  is  a  dreadfal  fellow  to  take 
by  the  horns,  but  no  calf  can  be  more  easily  led 
\^  the  nose.  Europe  was  in  such  a  state  when 
Paris  was  taken,  that  a  commanding  intellect, 
had  there  been  such  among  the  alHes,  might  have 
oast  it  into  whatever  form  he  pleased.  The  first 
business  should  have  been  to  have  reduced  France 
to  what  she  vras  before  Louis  XIY-'s  time;  the 
second  to  have  created  a  great  power  in  the  ttordi 
of  (Germany  with  Prussia  at  its  head;  the  third  to 
have  consolidated  Italy  into  one  kingdom  or  com- 
monweehh.  A  foirer  opportonHy  was  given  us 
than  at  the  peace  of  UtrCcht,  but  moderatUm  and 
gmeronhf  wem  the  order  of  the  day,  and  with 
these  words  vre  have  sufibred  ourselves  to  be 
fooled.  Here  at  home  ^e  TaleMs,  with  that 
folly  which  seems  to  pvifsue  all  their  measuree 
like  a  fotality,  are  crying  odt  in  behaM'  of  Pokyad 
and  Soxony-Uhe  restoration  of  which  would  be 
ereatmg  two  powerful  aHies  for  France-,  and  hi 
America  we  have  both  lost  time  and  credit.  Of 
Sir  O.  Prevoet,  frtMn  hi*  former  conduct,  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  to  condsmn  ham  until  I  have 
heard  his  defense;  but  there  has  evidently  been 
miscoBduct  somewhere ;  and  at  Baltimore  1  ^ 
not  but  thmk  that  the  city  wortd  have  been  taken 

if  poor  Rose  had  not  been  kilted.    Cunfidenee  i« 

almost  every  tidng  in  war.  .     ., 

"  Jefirey,  I  hear,  has  wiitien  wh«  Us  admirw* 
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bis  cards  ill.  In  troth,  I  believe  that  nature  made 
him  for  something  better  than  a  politician.  He 
is  gone  to  a  place  where  I  wish  I  conld  go.  In- 
deed, I  should  think  seriously  of  going  to  Spain, 
if  the  country  were  not  evidently  in  a  very  inse- 
cure state.  Some  of  my  old  Guerilla  friends,  for 
want  of  other  occupation,  might  employ  a  car- 
tridge upon  me.  I  have  still  a  communication 
with  Madrid,  but  of  course  we  get  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  real  state  of  things ;  nor  can 
I  guess  who  is  the  mover  of  this  mischief;  for 
Ferdinand  is  a  fool»  and  is,  moreover,  exceeding- 
ly popular,  which  seems  as  if  he  were  a  good- 
natured  (bol.  And  a  change  of  ostensible  coun- 
selors has  produced  no  change  of  system.  I  am 
much  gratified  by  the  compliment  ^e  Academy 
have  paid  me,  and  if  the  Lisbon  Academy  should 
follow  the  example,  I  should  desire  no  other  mark 
of  literary  honor.  The  concluding  volume  of  my 
Brazil  is  in  the  press,  and  I  am  closely  employed 
upon  it.  You  will  find  in  it  some  warfare  of  the 
old  hearty  character,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  much  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  the  savages.  Remember  me  to 
Mrs.  Scott  and  your  daughter,  and  believe  me, 
"  Yours  very  afiectionately, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

Zb  Oro9venor  C.  Bec{ford,  Etq, 

*«Doc  S9, 1814. 

^^  Lout  Deo  f  Peace  with  America.  Alldi£S- 
oulty  about  the  ode  is  thus  terminated,  and  in- 
stead of  singing  O  be  joyful  1  I  must  set  about 
another.  So  I  shall  pen  one  for  the  fiddlers,  and 
alter  the  other,  either  to  be  published  separately 
or  with  it.  Coming  extra-officially,  it  can  not  be 
offensive,  and  being  in  the  press,  it  can  not  be 
suppressed  without  losing  the  price  of  the  print- 
er's labor. 

"As  for  any  such  possibilities  as  those  at 
which  you  hint,  they  are  so  very  like  impossibil- 
ities that  I  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  them ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  you  may  be  sure  that  if 
the  men  in  power  were  ever  so  well  disposed  to- 
ward me,  they  would  think  me  already  liberally 
remunerated  for  my  literary  merits ;  they  can  not 
know  that  by  gaining  a  pension  of  d£200  I  was 
actually  a  loser  of  ^20  a  year }  they,  if  they 
thought  about  it  at  all,  would  needs  suppose  that 
it  was  a  clear  addition  to  my  former  means,  and 
that,  if  I  lived  decently  before,  the  addition  would 
enable  me  to  live  wiUi  ease  and  comfort.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  never  likely  to  think  about  me 
further  than  as  I  may,  in  pursuing  my  own  prin- 


custom  begin?  Before  Gibber's  time  ?  I  would 
have  nutde  the  office  honorable,  if  they  would 
have  let  me.  If  they  will  not,  the  dishonor  will 
not  be  mine.  And  now  I  am  going  to  think  about 
my  rhymes,  so  farewell  for  the  night. 

"Friday,  Dec  30. 

"I  have  been  rhyming  as  doggedly  and  aa 
dully  as  if  my  name  had  been  Henry  James  Pye. 
Another  dogged  fit  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  carry 
me  through  the  job  j  and  as  the  ode  will  be  very 
much  according  to  rule,  and  entirely  good  for 
nothing,  I  presume  it  may  be  found  unobjecdoo- 
able.  Meantime  the  poor  Mus.  Doc.  has  the  old 
poem  to  mumble  over.  As  I  have  written  in 
regular  stanzas,  I  shall  dispatch  him  one  by  this 
post  to  set  him  his  tune.  It  is  really  my  wish  to 
use  all  imaginable  civility  to  the  Mus.  Doc.,  and 
yet  I  dare  say  he  thinks  me  a  troublesome  fellov 
as  well  as  an  odd  one. 

"  God  bless  you !  R.  Southet." 

2b  WaUir  Savage  Landar^  Esq. 

•*Kfliwfck,Feb.3,181S. 

"  In  one  of  the  first  books  which  I  published, 
a  crazy  compositor  took  it  into  his  head  to  cor- 
rect the  proc^  after  me;  and  this  he  did  so  assid- 
uously, that  it  cost  me  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
cancels  to  get  rid  of  the  most  intolerable  of  his 
blunders.  One  of  his  principles  was,  that  in 
printing  verse,  wherever  the  lines  were  so  in- 
dented that  two  in  snooession  did  not  begin  in 
the  same  perpendicular,  there  was  to  be  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  former;  and  upon  this 
principle  he  punctuated  my  verses.  1  discovered 
it  at  last  in  the  printing  office,  upon  inquiring 
how  it  happened  that  the  veiy  faults  for  which 
a  leaf  was  canceled  appeared  most  perseveringly 
in  the  reprint.  The  man  then  came  forward, 
quite  in  a  fit  of  madness,  told  me  I  should  have 
made  a  pretty  book  of  it  if  he  had  not  corrected 
it  for  me,  and  it  was  as  nrach  as  the  master  of 
the  office  could  do  to  pacify  him. 

"  You  have,  I  think,  at  Tours,  the  grave  of 
Ronsard,  who  would  have  been  a  great  poet  if 
he  had  not  been  a  Frenchman.  I  have  read  his 
works  in  those  odds  and  ends  of  time  which  can 
be  afibrded  to  such  reading,  and  have  so  much 
respect  for  him.  Frenchman  as  he  was,  that  I 
shall  not  visit  Tours  wiftout  inquiring  for  his 
grave.  Never  did  man  more  boldly  promise  im- 
mortality to  himself — ^neverdid  man  more  ardent- 
ly aspire  after  it ;  and  no  Frenchman  has  ever 
impressed  me  with  an  equal  sense  of  power ; 
but  poetry  of  the  higher  order  is  as  in^iossible  in 
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■leaded  him,  if  he  shoold  persist  in  his  intention 
when  he  had  re^d  the  work,  to  render  it  in  prose 
rather  than  in  Terse. 

"  I  have  began  my  Qnaker  poem,  and  written 
the  first  bode  in  irregolar  rhyme— «  measure 
which  allows  of  a  lower  key  than  any  strnctore 
of  riiymdess  verse,  and  may  be  laid  aside,  when 
the  passion  requires  it,  for  dialogrke.  The  prin- 
cipal charaoter  is  rather  a  Seeker  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  day)  than  a.  Qnaker,  a  sba  of  Gk>fle, 
the  king's  judge,  a  godson  of  Cromwell,  a  friend 
of  Afilton,  a  eompanion  of  WilHaa|&  Penn.  The 
plan  is  suffieienUy  made  out;  but  I  have  no 
longer  that  avdor  of  exeonftion  whioh  I  possessed 
twenty  years  ago.  I  have  the  disheartenmg  con- 
wtion  that  my  best  is  done^  and  that  to  add  to 
the  hulk  of  my  works  will  not  be  to  add  to  their 
estimation.  Doubtless  I  shall  go  on  with  the 
poem^  and  complete  it  if  I  Hve ;  but  it  will  beto 
please  others,  not  myself;  and  will  be  so  long  in 
progress,  that  in  all  likelihood  I  shall  never  begin 
anoUier.  You  see  I  am  not  without  those  au- 
taanal  feelings  which  your  stanaa  expresses,  and 
yac  the  decline  of  life  has  delights  of  its  own-— 
its  autumnal  odors  and  its  sunset  hues.  My  dis- 
position is  invinoibly  oheerfiil,  and  this  alone 
woidd  make  me  a  happy  man,  if  I  were  not  so 
from  Ihe  tenor  of  my  Hfe ;  yet  I  doubt  whether 
the  strictest  Carthusian  has  the  thought  of  death 
moiB  habitually  in  his  mind. 

**I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  autumn,  aad  wiU, 
if  it  be  possible.    God  bless  youl        R.  &" 

JbMr.J.NeviUeWhiU, 

<*K«wiek,F€ib.ie,ISlS. 
"  Mr  DBAS  Nevoxb, 

"  Since  you  heard  from  me^  I  have  soaroely 
seen  a  face  but  those  of  my  own  family,  nor  been 
further  from  home  than  Friara'  Crag,  except  one 
Bne  day,  which  templed  me  to  Lord  William 
Oordon^s.  The  weeks  and  months  pass  by  as 
rapidly  as  an  ebb  tide.  The  older  we  grow,  the 
more  we  fed  this.  The  boav-gkss  nms  always 
at  the  same  rate;  )>at  when  the  sands  are  more 
than  half  spent,  it  is  then  oidy  that  we  perceive 
how  rapidly  they  are  running  out.  I  have  been 
Oloae  at  the  desk  this  winter.  The  Quarterly 
takes  up  a  hea^y  portion  of  my  time.  You  would 
see  in  Uie  last  number  two  articles  of  mine— one 
upon  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  the  other 
upon  Forbee's  Travels,  both  depbr{d>ly  mjured 
by  mutilation.  The  next  number  will  have  a 
pietty  full  abstract  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Trav- 
els. All  these  things  cost  me  more  tone  than 
thsy  would  any  other  penon,  lor  upon  every  sub- 
ject I  endeavor  to  read  all  such  books  relating 
to  it  as  I  had  before  left  unread. 

*'  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing  further  to 
tell  yon  of  myself,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  ¥nritten 
the  first  book  of  Oliver  Newman,  and  that  it  is 
in  irregular  rhymes.  We  are  all,  thank  God, 
tolerably  well.  Herbert  goes  on  stoutly  with  his 
Greek,  and  last  week  he  began  to  learn  German, 
which  J  shall  acquire  myself  in  the  proeess  of 
teaching  hmi. 

**  How  is  James  going  on  ?    This  I  am  anx- 
X 


ioos  to  heav.  The  Inoome  Tax  was  laid  on  with 
great  injustioe;  it  is  taken  oS,  not  because  it 
pressed  with  a  omel  weight  upon  those  of  small 
fortune,  but  because  it  took  in  a  proper  propor- 
tion from  the  great  landholders  imd  capitalists, 
who  can  not  be  got  at  in  an  equal  degree  by  any 

other  manner.     For  instanpe.  Lord pays 

probably  d£l  0,000  a  year  to  this  tax.  Nothing 
that  can  be  substantiated  for  it  can  by  poonbility 
take  from  him  a  tenth  part  of  th^  sum.  The 
tax  ongfaA  noc  to  be'continued }  but  I  would  have 
given  it  one  year  longer,  that  government  might 
have  been  enabled,  with  as  much  £sctlity  as  pos- 
sible, to  wind  up  the  accounts  of  a  long  war,  un- 
exampled aKhe  in  its  duration,  importance,  and 
expense.  Not  to  have  done  this  will  lower  the 
English  peofde  in  tiie  eyes  of  other  nations ;  b«t 
of  all  people  under  Heaveo  who  have  any  ooon- 
try  to  boast  o^  we  are  tiM  least  patriotio. 
**  BeUeve  me,  my  dear  Neville, 

^'  Very  aflRsctionately  yours, 

"ROBBBT  SeCFTHET." 

To  Dr.  Southey. 

•KeM«iek,|!^.16;i815. 
"  Mt  dsak  Haret, 

"I  have  got  scent  of  the  sqcnd-hoond,  for 
whom  I  inquired  in  the  Omniana.  Cartwright 
heard  of  a  sort  of  cutde-fish  of  this  enormous 
sice ',  there  is  a  beast  of  this.ihadly  on  ^e  coast 
ef  Brazil,  whidi  twines  its  supers  round  a  swim- 
mer and  destroys  him;  and  Langsdorfl^  who  le- 
hiteathis,  refers  with  dididief  to  a  book,  which 
I  wish  yon  would  examine  for  me.  In  the  His- 
toire  Naturellftiies  Mc^usques,  par  ])eny»Moat- 
fimrt,  Paris,  An.  10,  under  the  head  of  Le  Pou^ 
C<^ossal,  there  mast  be  an  aeoount  of  a  feltow 
big  enough  to  daw  down  a  large  three-masted 
vessel*  Being  a  modem  woilc  of  natural  history, 
I  dare  say  the  book  will  be  at  tin  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  I  pray  you  to  extract  the  account  for 
me,  I  shall  make  use  of  it  in  an  artnle  dxnit 
Labrador  for  the  Qmurterly.  Cartwright  says, 
he  is  told  they  grow  taa  most  enormous  size,  96 
Ug  as  a  large  whale,  and  he  evidently  does  not 
disbelieve  it.  He  was  not  a  oredulovis  man,  and 
knew  upon  what  sort  of  authority  he  was  speak- 
ing. The  description  of  the  Kraken  accords  per- 
fectly with  this  genus.  Yon  know,  doctor,  that 
I  can  swallow  a  Kraken.  Ton  know,  also,  that 
I  am  a  mortal  enemy  to  that  sort  of  increduli^ 
which  is  founded  npon  mere  ignorance. 

"  Several  weeks  have  elapsed  sinee  this  letter 
was  begun ;  and  in  the  intMim,  to  my  no  smail 
satisfeetion,  I  have  found  one  oif  these  monsters 
dead,  and  literally  floating  many  a  rood.  The 
Frenchman,  De  Menonville,  met  with  it  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  St.  Domingo  {see  PSidc- 
erton's  Coll.,  vol.  xiil,  p.  873),  and  knew  not 
what  to  BUike  of  it. 

"  I  have  heard  from  many  quarters  of  Lord 
Byron's  praiie,  and  regard  it  jiut  as  much  as  I 
did  his  censure.  Nothing  can  be  more  absard 
than  thinking  of  comparing  any  of  my  poems 
with  the  Paradise  Lost.  With  Tasso,  with  Vir- 
gil, with  Homer,  there  may  be  four  grounds  of 
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oompanson ;  bat  my  mind  is  wholly  «Dlike  Mil- 
ton's, and  my  poetry  has  nothing  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  distinguishing  eharacter ;  nor  is  there 
any  poet  who  has,  except  Wordsworth :  he  pos- 
sesses it  in  an  equal  degree.  And  it  is  entirely 
impossible  that  any  man  can  miderstand  Milton, 
and  fail  to  perdeive  that  Wordsworth  t  is  a  poet 
of  the  same  class  and  of  equal  powers.  What^ 
ever  my  powers  may  be,  they  are  not  of  that 
class.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  minor 
poems,  I  suspect  that  Chiabrera  is  the  writer 
whom,  as  a  poet,  I  most  resemble  in  the  oonsti- 
tation  of  my  mind.  His  narrative  poems  I  have 
never  seen. 

"  The  saie^of  Roderio  is  what  I  expected,  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse.  It  is  also  just  what  I 
dioold  desire,  if  profit  were  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me ;  for  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  great 
immediate  popularity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
those  faults  which  (aU.  in  with  the  humor  of  the 
tinles,  and  which  are,  of  course,  ultimately  fatal 
to  the  poems  that  cohtain  them.  God  bless 
joa  I  R.  8." 

Oh  C,  W.  TF.  Wywn^  Esq, 

"Ktfwiok,Mweh»,1815. 
"My  diaeWthh, 

"  It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  I  am  much 
.'gratified  by  your  general  opinion  of  Roderic.  To 
most  of  your  objectjons  I  can  reply  satisfactorily 
to  my  own  judgment.  The  eleven  syllable  lines 
(by  which  we  must  here  understand  those  which 
have  the  redundant  syllable  any  where  except  at 
the  €imQ  I  justify  upon  principle  and  precedent, 
referring  to  the  practice  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, as  authorities  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal.  The  blending  two  short  syllables  into 
tito  time  of  one  is  as  well  known  in  versification 
as  w^t  are  called  binding-notes  are  in  music. 

^*  The  descriptive  passages  are  the  relief  of 
the  poem,  the  time  in  which  the  action  took  place 
not  affording  me  any  costume  available  for  this 
purpose ;  and  relief  was  especially  required  in  a 
wori[  wherein  the  passion  was  pitched  so  high. 

"  I  can  not  abbreviate  the  first  scene  between 
Julian  and  Roderic  without  destroying  the  con- 
nection ;  and  for  the  blinding  of  Theodofired, 
where  else  could  it  have  been  introduced  with  so 
much  e^ot  as  in  its  present  place,  where  it  is 
80  related  as  at  once  to  mark  the  character  of 
RusiUa? 

"  The  words  to  which  you  object  are,  one  and 
all,  legitimate  English  words ;  and  I  believe,  in 
those  places  where  they  are  used,  the  same  mean- 
ing could  not  be  expressed  without  a  periphrasis. 
The  aoconnt  of  the  Spanish  towns,  &o.,  was  for 
the  double  nurDose  of  relief  and  of  distinotlv 


saw  from  my  chamber  window  at  Cintra  when 
going  to  bed,  and  noted  it  down  with  its  applioa^ 
tion  the  next  morning.  I  have  it  at  this  momrat 
distinctly  before  my  eyes,  with  all  the  accom- 
panying earth-scenery.  Thus  much  for  Roderio. 
Shall  I  ever  accomplish  another  work  of  equal 
magnitude  ?  I  am  an  older  man  in  feelings  than 
in  years,  and  the  natural  bent  of  my  inclkatioiis 
would  be  never  again  to  attempt  one. 

"  The  last  Register  was  not  mine,  nor  do  1 
know  by  whom  it  was  Written.  I  have  not  seen 
it.  For  the  former  volume  I  have  never  been 
wholly  paid,  and  have  lost  from  <€300  to  <36400 
altogether — to  me  a  very  serious  loss.*  Atpree- 
ent  my  time  is  divided  at  fits  between  the  Hi§- 
toiy  of  the  Spanish  War  and  that  of  BrazU :  the 
latter  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  about 
the  close  of  the  year.  I  shall  follow  it  inunedi- 
ately  with  the  History  of  Portugal,  which  will 
be  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  my  historical 
works. 

"  Your  godson  bids  fair  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
his  father.  He  is  now  in  his  nintii  year,  and 
knows  about  as  Qtuch  Greek  as  a  boy  in  the  un- 
der<^fth.  His  Latin  consists  in  a  d^ent  knowl- 
edge of  the  gnunmar,  and  a  tolerable  coptd  ver- 
borum.  His  sister  teaches  him  French,  and  he 
and  I  have  lately  begun  to  learn  German  together. 
Do  not  fear  that  we  are  over-doing  him,  for  he 
has  plenty  of  play,  and,  indeed,  plays  at  his  les- 
sons. He  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  must  be  a 
poet  in  his  turn ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  &r  as  it 
is  possible  to  judge,  nature  seems  to  agree  with 
him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  abappier 
creature  upon  this  earth,  nor  could  any  father  do*- 
sire  a  child  of  fairer  promise  as  to  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities. 

''When  shall  I  see  you?  Alasl  how  Uttle 
have  we  seen  of  each  other  for  many,  numy  years  I 
I  might  also  8ay,«ince  we  used  to  sit  till  midnight 
over  your  claret  at  Ch.  Ch.  The  first  term  of 
my  lease  expires  in  two  years,  and  some  reasons 
would  induce  me  to  come  near  London,  if  I  could 
encounter  the  expense ;  but,  though  my  History 
of  the  War  might  possibly  enable  me  to  make  the 
arduous  removal,  the  increased  costs  of  hoose- 
keefMng  would  probably  be  more  than  I  conld 
meet.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  in  London 
this  year ;  if  I  go,  it  will  be  shortly ;  but  I  can 
ill  afibrd  the  time,  and  for  weighty  reasons  ought 
not  to  affOTd  it.  On  the  other  hand,  my  uncle  is 
advancing  in  years  and  decHiiing  in  hMlth ;  and 
if  my  visits  are  to  be  at  such  long  intervals  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  there  can  be  very  few 
more,  even  upon  the  most  favorable  chanQcs  of 
life. 
I      "God  bless  vou I  R.  8." 
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2b  C.  W,  W,  Wywn,  Esq 

"  My  dear  Wthh, 

"  It  is  snrpiiBing  to  m€»  that  men  whose  for- 
tmies  are  not  absolately -desperate  at  home  will 
go  to  India  to  seek  them ;  that  is,  men  who  have 
way  feelings  beyond  what  is  oonneoted  with  the 
sense  ci  toach.  Fourteen  years'  transportation 
is  a  heavy  sentence ;  Strachey,  I  think,  has  been 
gone  seventeen.  What  a  portion  of  human  life  is 
this,  and  of  its  best  years  1  After  soch  an  ab- 
sence, the  pain  of  returning  is  hardly  less  severe, 
and  perhaps  more  lasting,  t^  that  of  departure. 
He  finds  his  family  thinned  by  death ;  his  parents, 
if  he  finds  them  at  all,  fallen  into  old  age,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the  friends  wlram  he  left 
in  youth  so  changed  as  to  be  no  longer  the  same. 
What  fortune  can  make  amends  for  this !  It  is 
indeed  propter  mtam  vivendi  perdere  causas  !  I 
grieve  to  think  sometimes  that  yon  and  I,  who 
were  onqe  in  such  daily  habits  of  intimate  inter- 
ooorse,  meet  now  only  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years ;  though,  besides  our  communication 
by  letter  (too  seldom,  I  confeuy  rather  than  com" 
piain),  what  we  do  in  public  serve  to  keep  us  in 
sight  of  each  other.  However  indifferent  may  be 
the  matter  of  the  debate,  I  always  look  to  see  if 
Mr.  C.  Wynn  has  spoken.  But  Strachey  must 
almost  feel  himself  in  ano^er  world. 

"I  thought  that  rascal  Murat  might  have  done 
more  mischief.  The  proper  termination  of  his 
career  ^ould  be  that  the  Sicilian  Bourbons  should 
catch  him  and  send  him  to  Madrid ;  and  I  think 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  would  now  be  fully  justified 
in  sending  Prmoe  Joseph  to  the  same  place.  The 
contest  in  France  can  not  surely  be  long ;  if  Bo- 
naparte could  have  acted  with  vigor  on  the  of- 
fensive, he  would  have  found  perilous  allies  in 
Saxony,  and  little  resistance  from  the  Belgians. 
But  the  internal  state  of  France  paralyzes  him ; 
and  if  he  acts  on  the  defensive,  he  can  derive  no 
advantage  firom  the  injustice  of  the  great  German 
powers.  Two  things  were  wanting  last  year — 
the  British  army  did  not  get  to  Paris,  imd  the 
French  were  neither  punished  as  they  deserved, 
nor  humbled  as  the  interests  of  the  rest  ci  the 
world  required.  It  will,  I  trust,  now  be  put  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  they  have  been  conquered, 
and  that  their  metropolis  has  been  taken. 

"  The  second  edition  of  Roderio  is  selling  well. 
It  will  probably  soon  reach  to  a  third,  and  then 
&n  into  the  slow  steady  sale  of  its  predecessors. 
The  sale  will  become  of  importance  when  by  the 
laws  of  literary  property  it  will  no  longer  benefit 
the  author  in  his  fiimUy.  This  is  an  abominable 
injustice,  and  will,  I  suppose,  one  day  be  redress- 
ed, but  not  in  our  times.  I  am  misemploying 
mnoh  time  in  reviewing  for  the  lucre  ol  gain, 
which  nothing  but  filthy  lucre  should  make  me 
do.  My  History  of  Brazil,  however,  gets  on  in 
the  press,  and  you  would  be  surprised  were  you 
to  see  the  materials  which  I  have  collected  for  it. 
I  did  not  think  it  right  to  pos^ne  this  second 
volume  till  my  History  of  the  fipanuih  War  was 
done,  for  it  had  already  been  postponed  too  long. 
But  it  ift  ft  considerable  saorifice  which  I  thus 


have  been  making.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  off 
my  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  the  History  of 
Portugal  to  press  vrithout  impeding  the  more 
profitable  work.  It  is  on  this  that  I  should  wish 
to  rest  my  reputation.  As  a  poet,  I  know  where 
I  have  fallen  short ;  and  did  I  consult  only  my 
own  feelings,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  writo 
poetry  no  more;  not  as  being  contonted  with 
what  I  have  done,  but  as  knowing  that  I  can 
hope  to  do  nothing  better.  I  might,  were  my 
whole  heart  and  imnd  given  to  it,  as  they  were 
in  youth ;  but  they  are  no  longer  at  my  own  dis- 
posal. As  an  historic  I  shall  come  nearer  my 
mark.  For  thorough  research,  indeed,  and  range 
of  DUkterials,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  History  of 
Portugal  will  ever  have  been  surpassed. 
"  (S)d  bless  you,  my  dear  Wynn ! 

"  Yours  very  affectionately;       R.  S." 

2b  th€  Rw.  NiehoUu  Lightfoot. 

•*Kefwlok,  June  18, 1815. 
*'  Mt  DSA&  Lightfoot, 

"  Ton  can  not  think  of  me  more  firequently  nor 
more  affectionatoly  than  I  do  of  you.  These  reo- 
oUectioas  begin  to  have  an  autumnal  shade  of 
feeling ;  and  habitually  joyous  as  my  spirits  are, 
I  believe  that  if  we  were  now  to  meet,  my  first 
impulse  would  be  to  burst  into  tears.  I  was  not 
twenty  when  we  parted,  and  one-and-twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  time.  Of  the  men 
with  whom  I  lived  at  Oxford,  Wynn,  Elmsley, 
Bind  yourself  are  all  that  ore  left.  Seward  is 
dead,  Charles  Collins  is  dead,  Robert  Allen  is 
dead,  Burnett  is  dead.  I  have  lost  sight  of  all 
the  rest. 

"  My  jbmily  continue  in  number  the  same  as 
when  you  heu^  from  me  last.  I  am  my  son's 
schoolmaster,  and,  in  the  process^  am  recovering 
my  Oreek,  which  I  had  begun  to  forget  at  Baliol. 
How  long  I  may  continue  to  abide  here  is  uncer- 
tain :  the  ilrst  term  of  my  lease  will  expire  in 
1817;  if  I  do  not  remove  then,  I  must  remain 
for  another  seven  years,  and  I  am  far  too  sensi- 
ble of  the  insecurity  of  life  to  look  beyond  that 
time.  Having  many  inducements  to  remove 
nearer  London,  and  ^lany  to  remain  where  I  am, 
the  trouble  and  enormous  expense  of  moving  (for 
I  have  not  less  than  5000  books)  will  pn£ably 
turn  the  scale ;  certainly  they  will  weigh  heavy 
in  it.  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  business  in  Lon- 
don as  poet  laureate ;  that  office  imposes  upon 
me  no  such  necessity ;  it  only  requires,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  decorunL  that  when  I  happen  to  be  there 
I  should  sometmies  attend  a  levee,  especially  on 
the  birth-day,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  I  should 
make  a  journey  for  this  purpose,  and  accordingly 
r  have  never  been  at  court  since  I  kissed  han& 
upon  my  appointment.        #         #        #        # 

"  I  hkve  just  been  reading  the  Ludus  Litera- 
rius  of  my  friend  Dr.  Bell :  happy  is  the  school- 
mastor  m^o  profits  by  it,  and  reforms  his  school 
upon  the  Madras  system.  I  pray  you  give  the 
subject  a  serious  consideration.  The  only  real 
obstacle  is  the  want  of  initiatory  hooja,  but  they 
would  be  veiy  easUy  made ;  and  I  believe  that 
very  few  pieces  of  literary  labor  would  be  so 
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largiel J  repaid.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  sys- 
tem removes  99  parts  in  100  of  the  miseries  of 
the  schoolboys  and  the  schoohiiaster. 

"  Thus,  Lightfoot,  my  life  passes  as  miiformly 
and  as  laboriously  as  yours.  There  is  one  differ- 
ence in  your  favor :  you,  perhaps,  look  on  to  an 
end  of  your  labors,  which  I  never  must  do  till 
^  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning.'  But  I  am 
very  happy,  and  I  dare  say  so  are  you.  *  The 
cheerful  man's  a  kin|[,'  says  the  old  song;  and 
if  this  be  true,  both  you  and  I  are  royal  by  nature. 

*•  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lightfoot ! 

'^  Believe  me,  most  truly  and  affectionately, 
your  old  friend,  R.  Southkt." 

To  C.  W,  W,  ITynw,  'Etq,,  M.P, 

"KMwick,  June  18, 1815. 
"  My  dear  "Wynn, 

"You  have  done  many  things  which  have 
given  me  great  pleasure  since  your  last  letter. 
I  never  was  more  rejoiced  than  when  Lord  Gren- 
ville  gave  his  fuU  and  manly  support  to  a  war 
which,  beyond  a)l  others  in  which  we  have  been 
mvolved,  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  I  am  very 
glad,  aldo,  to  see  that  you  are  doing  something 
to  promote  vaccination.  Much  may  be  done  to- 
ward the  cure  and  prevention  of  diseases  by  wise 
legislative  interference ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  state  of  society  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvement.         *         #         # 

"  The  question  of  incest  was  touched  upon, 
and  you  very  properly  recommended  that  the 

case  of should  rest  upon  the  existing  law, 

rather  than  make  it  the  subject  of  a  specific  (and 
superfluous)  clause,  in  the  act  of  divorce.  But 
has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  my  dear  Wynn, 
that  this  law  is  an  abominable  relic  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny?  Of  aU  second  marriages,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  are  the  most 
natural,  the  most  suitable,  and  likely  to  be  the 
most  frequent,  if  the  law  did  not  sometimes  pre- 
vent them.  It  is  quite  monstrous  to  hear  judges 
and  lawyers  spealdng,  as  they  have  done  of  late, 
upon  this  subject,  and  confounding  natural  incest 
with  what  was  only  deemed  to  be  incestuous,  in 
order  that  the  Church  might  profit  by  selling  dis- 
pensations for  its  oonmiission— a  species  of  mar- 
riage, too,  which  was  not  only  permitted  by  the 
Levitical  law,  but  even  enjoined  by  it.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  Christian 
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academy  at  Madrid — the  R.  A.  of  HUtory — a 
body  which  have  rendered  most  efficient  service 
to  the  literature  of  that  country.  This  gives  me 
^ome  privileges,*  which  I  should  be  veiy  glad 
to  profit  by,  if  I  could  afford  a  journey  to  Spain, 
for  I  should  have  better  access  to  archives  and 
manuscripts  than  any  foreigner  has  ever  enjoyed. 

"  Tou  will  see  in  the  next  Quarterly  a  picture, 
which  I  found  in  M.  Larrey's  book — ^Bonaparte 
sleeping  in  the  Desert  by  a  fire  of  human  bodies 
and  bones-^he  remains  of  travelers  who  had 
perished  there,  and  been  dried  by  the  son  and 
sands !  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
appropriate  situations  that  ever  fancy  conceir« 
ed.        #        *        *        * 

"  (3od  bless  yoo,  my  dear  Wynn  I 
**  Tours  mdst  affectionately, 

**  ROBBBT  SOUTHEY." 

The  important  question  of  marriage  widi  a 
wife's  sister,  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, is  far  too  summarily  disposed  of;  for,  ^8t  of 
all,  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition  is  traced  back 
to  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
it  originated  in  the  wish  to  multiply  dispensations. 
(See  the  printed  evidence  of  Dr.  Posey,  and  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval.) 

Secondly,  the  Levitical  law  nowhere  author- 
izes, much  less  enjoins,  this  particular  union.  The 
prohibited  degrees  are,  in  Leviticus,  in  most  eases, 
stated  only  on  one  side,  and  the  Church  has  sup- 
plied the  other ;  as,  if  a  man  must  not  marry  his 
fother's  wife,  a  woman  must  not  marry  her  moth- 
er's husband.  By  this  mode  of  interpretation,  if 
a  man  must  not  marry  his  brother's  wife  {Lev^ 
xviii.,  16,  and  xx.,  21),  a  woman  must  not  mar- 
ry her  sister's  husband.  The  former  of  these 
connections  is  twice  forbidden,  the  latter  is  not 
mentioned,  but  is  inferred.  My  father's  notion  is, 
I  suppose,  based  upon  the  other  passage  (DmT., 
XXV.,  5),  where  a  brother  is  enjoined  to  Cake  to 
him  his  brother's  wife.  This,  however,  is  only 
an  exceptional  case,  ordered  for  ^  special  pur- 
pose, and  can  not  be  set  against  the  general  law 
stated  in  Leviticus,  nor  authorize  the  like  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  woman,  the  case  not  ap- 
plying. It  is  not  my  wish  to  say  any  thing  more 
upon  this  subject  than  seems  called  for  by  the 
opinion  given  in  this  letter.  If  I  had  not  printed 
it,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  supposed  by  some 
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J,  after  abiunt  of  exhilaratioD  tA  tlie  day^s  news,* 
am  in  a  state  of  serious  and  thoughtful  thankful- 
ness lor  "wliati  perhaps,  ought  to  be  ooasidered 
as  the  greatest  deliverance  that  civilised  society 
has  experienoed  since  the  defeat  of  the  Moors  by 
Charies  Martel.  I  never  feared  or  doubted  the 
resalt  -,  but  if  we  had  been  thus  thoroughly  de- 
feated in  the  first  battle,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  too  iatal  to  think  of  with  composure. 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  done  to  excite  a  revolt 
IB  Paris ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impression,  either 
upon  my  imagination  or  my  judg^n^t,  that  that 
eity  will  suffer  some  part  of  it^  deserved  chas- 
tisement The  cannon  should  be  sent  home  and 
formed  into  a  pillar  to  support  a  statue  of  Wei- 
ling^ton  in  the  center  of  the  largeat  aqpiare  in 
Londoa. 

"I  am  esqpeoting  the  Review  daily.  Tour  hint 
respecting  Marlborough  does  not  accord  with  my 
own  opinion  of  the  subject.  I  could  make  noth- 
ing of  a  life  of  Marlborough.  A  battle  can  only 
be  made  tolerable  in  narration  when  it  has  some- 
thing picturesque  in  its  accidents,  scenes,  &c., 
&o.,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  Marl- 
borough's. The  only  part  which  I  could  make 
valuable  would  be  what  related  to  Louis  XlVi 
and  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  But  if  the  Bibliopole 
of  Albemarle  Street  were  to  propound  sweet  re- 
muneration for  the  Egyptian  story,  he  would  do 
wisely.  With  all  his  sagacity,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  most  promising  project  which  ever  oc- 
curred to  me— diat  of  writing  the  age  of  George 
ni.  This  I  will  do  whenever  (if  ever)  I  get  free 
from  die  necessity  of  raising  immediate  supplies 
by  temporary  productions.  The  subject,  as  you 
may  iperoeive,  is  notiiing  less  than  a  view  of  the 
world  during  the  most  eventful  half  century  of 
its  ammls— not  the  hiitoryy  but  a  phOosophical 
aommary,  -wiA  reference  to  the  cauls' and  con- 
sequences of  all  these  mighty  revohxtions.  There 
never  was  a  more  splei^d  subject,  and  I  have 
loll  confidence  in  my  own  capacity  fbr  treating  it. 
"  Did  I  tell  you  of  the  Yankee's  pamphlet,  to 
abme  me  for  an  article  m  the  Quarterly  which  I 
did  not  write,  and  (between  ourselves)  would  not 
liave  written  ?  He  talks  of  my  getting  drunk 
-with  my  sack.  One  especial  (and  just)  cause  of 
anger  is  the  expression  that  'Washington,  we 
believe,  was  an  honest  man ;'  and  I  am  reviled 
for  this  in  America,  when  I  was  consternating 
the  lord  chamberlain  by  speaking  of  Washington 
with  respect  in  a  New  Year's  Ode !  Has  Long- 
Buui  sent  you  the  Mwxc  Poems?  The  n&ws- 
papers  oqght  to  reprint  that  ode  upon  Bomi* 
parte.        #        #        #        #        # 


'^(SodUeasyoaJ 


B.  S." 


2b  John  Biehnan^  Eiq, 

"Juiyiaifili 


Murray  propounds  njie  sweet  remuneration  to 
bring  it  into  his  next  number,  which,  as  I  have 
a  French  history  of  Massena's  campaign  before 
me,  it  will  be  easy  to  do,  the  object  of  that  book 
being  to  prove  that  the  French  beat  us  wherever 
they  met  us,  and  that  Lord  Wellington  is  no 
general,  and,  moreover,  exceedingly  afraid  of 
them.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  a  good  an- 
swer to  this.  The  name  which  Bluoher  has 
given  it  Vill  do  excellently  in  verse — ^the  field 
of  Fair  Alliance  1  but  I  do  not  like  it  in  prose, 
for  we  gave  them  such  an  English  thrashing, 
that  the  name  ought  to  be  one  vrhioh  comes  eas- 
ily out  of  an  English  mouth.  If  you  can  help 
me  to  any  information,  I  shall  know  how  to  use  it 

"If  Bonaparte  comes  Jiere,  which  is  yery 
likely,  I  hope  no  magnanimity  will  prevent  m 
from  delivering  him  up  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  could  collect  evidenoe  of  the  murder 
of  Captain  Wright,  and  bring  him  to  tria)  and 
condemnation  for  that  offense.  This  would  be 
the  best  finisl^. 

^*  I  am  sorry  La  Fayette  has  opened  his  mouth 
in  this  miserable  Assembly.  As  for  the  rest  of 
them — gallows,  take  thy  course.  ^  ♦ 
♦  *  They  should  all  be  hanged  in  their 
robes  for  the  sake  of  the  $pect(uU^  and  the  bene- 
fit of  M.  Jean  ^^etch*  What  a  scene  of  vile 
flattery  shall  we  have  when  the  Bourbons  are 
restored  I 

"Yours  truly,  B.  S." 

2b  Dr.  SotUhey. 

•'Samlck,  Aug.  83, 181& 
*'  Mt  dear  Habbt, 
"  According  to  all  form,  I  ought  to  write  you 
a  letter  of  congratulation  -f*  but  some  unlucky 
ingredient  in  my  moral,  physical,  and  intellect- 
ual composition  has  all  my  life  long  operated 
upon  me  vrith  respect  to  forms,  like  that  antip- 
athy which  some  persons  feel  toward  cats,  or 
otiier  pbjects  equally  inofieasive.     I  get  through 
them  so  badly  at  all  times,  that,  whene^Fcr  I  am 
obliged  to  the  performance,  my  chief  concern  is, 
how  to  slink  out  of  it  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. .  I  have,  moreover,  a  propensity  which  may 
seem  at  first  not  very  well  to  accord  with  that 
constitutioaal  hilarity  which  is  my  best  inherit- 
ance.    Occasions  of  joy  and  festivity  seem  rath- 
er to  depress  the  barometer  of  my  spirits  than  to 
raise  it  j  birth-days  and  wedding-days,  therefiore, 
pass  uncelebrated  by  me ;  and  with  the  stron- 
gest conviction  of  the  good  efl^U  of  national 
holidays,  and  with  a  feeling  toward  them  which 
men,  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  the  imaginative  faculty,  might  call 
superstition,  I  yet  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  could  be  blotted 
from  my  calendar.     It  might  not  be  difficult  to 
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"  Monday,  the  21st  of  August,  was  not  a 
more  remartcable  daj  in  your  life  than  it  was  in 
that  of  my  neighbor  Skiddaw,  who  is  a  mnch 
older  personage.  The  weather  served  for  oar 
bonfire,"!^  and  never,  I  believe,  was  such  an  as- 
semblage upon  such  a  spot.  To  my  utter  aston- 
ishment, Lord  Snnderlin  rode  up,  and  Lady  S., 
who  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  me  from  going 
as  a  thing  too  dangerous,  jomed  the  walking 
party.  Wordsworth,  with  hjs  wife,  sister,  and 
eldest  boy,  came  over  on  purpose.  James  Bos- 
well  arrived  that  morning  at  the  Snnderlins. 
Edith,  the  Senhora,t  Edith  May,  and  Herbert 
were  my  convoy,  with  our  three  maid-servants, 
some  of  our  neighbors,  some  adventurous  lakers, 
and  Messrs.  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail,  made  up 
the  rest  of  the  assembly.  We  roasted  beef  and 
boUed  plum-puddings  there  ;  sung  '  God  save 
the  king'  round  the  most  furious  b^y  of  flaming 
tar-barrels  that  I  ever  saw ;  drank  a  huge  wood- 
en bowl  of  punch ;  fired  cannon  at  every  health 
with  three  times  three,  and  rolled  large  blazing 
balls  of  tow  and  turpentine  down  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  effect  was  grand  beyond 
imagination.  We  formed  a  huge  circle  round 
the  most  intense  light,  and  behind  us  was  an  im- 
measurable arch  oif  the  most  intense  darkness, 
for  our  bonfire  fairly  put  out  the  moon. 

"  The  only  mishap  which  occurred  will  make 
a  £unous  anecdote  in  the  life  of  a  great  poet,  if 
James  Boswell,  after  the  example  of  his  father, 
keepeth  a  diary  of  the  sayings  of  remarkable 
men.  When  we  were  craving  for  the  punch,  a 
f.ry  went  forth  that  the  kettle  had  been  knocked 
over,  with  all  the  boiling  water  1  Colonel  Bar- 
^  ker,  as  Boswell  named  the  Senhora,  from  her 
having  had  the  command  on  this  occasion,  im- 
mediately instituted  a  strict  inquiry  to  discover 
the  culprit,  from  a  suspicioii  that  it  might  have 
been  done  in  mischief^  water,  as  you  know,  be- 
ing a  commodity  not  easily  replaced  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Skiddaw.  The  persons  about  the  fire 
declared  it  was  one  of  the  gentlemen — they  did 
not  know  his  name ;  but  he  had  a  red  cloak  on ; 
they  pointed  him  out  in  the  circle.  The  jred 
cloak  (a  maroon  one  of  Edith's)  identified  him  ; 
Wordsworth  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  was  equip- 
ped like  a  Spanish  Don— ^  no  means  the  worst 
figure  in  the  company.  He  had  committed  this 
fiual  fawc  poi^  and  thought  to  slink  off  undis- 
covered. But  as  soon  as,  in  my  inquiries  con- 
cerning die  punch,  I  learned  his  ^uilt  from  the 
Senhora,  I  went  round  to  all  our  party,  and  com- 
municated the  discovery,  and  getdng  them  about 
him,  I  punished  him  by  singing  a  parody,  which 
they  all  joined  in :  '  'Twas  you  that  kicked  the 
kettle  down  1  'twas  you,  sir,  you  1' 

'^The  consequences  were,  that  we  took  all 
the  cold  water  upon  the  smnmit  to  supply  our 
loss.  Our  mjrrmidons  and  Messrs.  Rag  and  Co. 
had,  therefore,  none  for  their  grog ;  they  neces- 
sarily d^puik  the  rum  pure ;  and  you,  who  are 
physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  are  donbt- 


*  In  honor  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
t  MiM  Barker,  a  ladj  w^i  whoa  my  father  flrrt  be- 
came acquainted  at  Cfaitra. 


less  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  alco- 
hol acts  upon  the  nervous  system.  AH  our 
torobee  were  lit  at  once  by  this  mad  company, 
and  our  way  down  the  hUl  was  marked  by  a 
track  of  fire,  from  flambeaux  dropping  the  pitoh, 
tarred  ropes,  &c.  One  fellow  was  so  drunk  &at 
his  companions  plaoed  him  upon  a  horse,  witii 
his  face  to  the  tail,  to  bring  him  down,  them- 
selves being  just  sober  enough  to  guide  and  hold 
him  on.  Down,  however,  we  all  got  safely  by 
midnight ;  and  nobody,  from  the  old  lord  of  sev- 
enty-seven to  my  son  Herbert,  is  the  worse  for 
the  toil  of  the  day,  though  we  were  eight  hours 
from  the  time  we  set  out  till  we  reaclwd  home. 

"God  bless  you.  R.  S." 

"  I  heaAl  of  your  election  from  your  good  and 
trusty  aUy,  Neville  White.  If  that  man's  means 
were  equal  to  his  spirit,  he  would  be  as  rich  as 
CnBsus." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VSSLIIfGS   OV  RSJ0ICIN9  AT  THX    TEBMIVATIOll 

OF   THE    WA»    WITH    rBAlfCS JOUKRST    TO 

WATERLOO ACCOUNT     OF     BEGimiAGES    AT 

OHBlfT -»  NOTICES    OF    FLANDEB8 OF    THE 

FIELD  OF  BATTLE -» PURCHASE  OF  THE  ACTA 
SANCTORUM— DETENTION  BT  THX  ILLNESS  OF 
HIS  DAUGHTER  AT  AIX-LA-OHAPBLLE RE- 
TURN HOME PICTURE  OF  HIS  DOMESTIC  HAP- 
PINESS IN  THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  WATERLOO- 
MULTITUDE  OF    CORRESPONDENTS -» MEETING 

WITH  SPANISH  LIBERALSS  IN  LONDON RAPID 

FLIGHT   OF    TIME DECLINING   FAdLITT   OF 

POEinCAL  COMPOSITION ^POLITICS REGRETS 

FOR  THE    DEATH    OF  TOUNG  DUSAUTOT THX 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  WATERLOO SCOTT's  LORD  OF 

the  isles the  histort  of  brazil evils 

in  society ^want  of  english  beguina6e8 

nearly  english  poetry -— death  of  his 

son poetical  criticism- feelings  of  res- 
ignation-»  circumstances  of  his  early 
life— geology  and  botany  better  stud- 
ies than  chemical  and  physical  8cien0e— 
Thomson's  castle  of  indolence — ^youthful 

feelings— owen  of  lanark ^remarks  oh 

his  own  fortunes  and  character col- 
LEGE LIFE — Wordsworth's  poems. — 181^ 
1816. 

How  deep  an  interest  my  father  had  taken  in 
the  protracted  contest  between  France  and  En- 
gland, the  reader  has  seen ;  nor  will  he,  I  think, 
if  well  acquainted  with  the  events  of  those  times, 
and  the  state  of  feeling  common  among  young 
men  of  the  more  educated  classes  at  S^e  close 
of  the  last  century,  be  apt  to  censure  him  as 
grossly  inconsistent,  because  be  ooodemned  tiie 
war  at  its  outset,  and  augured  well  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Bonaparte's  career,  and  yet  could 
earnestly  desire  that  war,  in  its  later  stages,  "  to 
be  carried  on  with  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  toal, 
and  all  the  strength  of  this  migh^  empire,"  and 
could  rejoice  in  Uie  downfiUl 
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"Of  him  who,  wliOe  Europe  oronehed  under  his  rod. 
Put  his  troBt  la  hk  fbrtone,  and  ikot  in  his  God ;" 

for  the  original  oommenoement  of  the  war  in 
1792-3  had  been  the  combination  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  against  revohitionary  France — a 
direct  act  of  aggression  supported  bj  England, 
•which  would  now  be  condemned  by  most  men, 
and  was  then  naturally  denounced  by  all  those 
who  partook,  in  any  degree,  of  Republican  feeU 
ing.*  But  in  the  lapse  of  yean  the  merits  of 
the  contest  became  quite  altered ;  and  from  about 
the  time  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  an  his  acts  were  marked  by  aggressive- 
ness and  overbearing  usurpation.  Not  to  speak 
of  those  personal  crimes  v^ch  turned  my  father's 
feelings  toward  the  man  into  intense  abhorrence, 
his  political  measures  with  respect  to  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Egypt,  and  Malta  were  those  of 
an  unscrupulous  luul  ambitious  conqueror ;  and 
the  invasion  of  Portugal,  with  his  insolent  treach- 
ery toward  the  Spanish  royal  Ikmily,  made  his 
iniquity  intolerable.  The  real  difference  between 
my  father  and  the  mass  of  writers  and  speakers 
in  England  at  that  time  was,  that  he  never  laid 
aside  a  firm  belief  that  the  Providence  of  God 
would  put  an  end  to  Napoleon's  wicked  career, 
and  that  it  was  the  office  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
the  principal  instrument  of  that  Providence. 

But  in  addition  to  the  national  feelings  of  joy 
and  triumph  at  the  successful  termination  of  this 
long  and  arduous  warfare,  my  father  had  some 
grounds  for  rejoicing  more  peculiar  to  himself. 
When  one  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
oomnmnity,  supported  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
prognosticated  constantly  the  hopelessness  of  the 
war,  the  certain  triumph  of  Bonaparte,  and  espe- 
<»ially  the  foUy  of  hoping  to  drive  him  out  of 
Spain— ^hea  their  language  was,  "  France  has 
conquered  Europe ;  this  is  the  melancholy  truth ; 
shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  we  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter ;  for  the  present,  peace 
and  submission  must  be  the  lot  of  the  vanquish- 
ed ;"  he  had  stood  forth  among  the  boldest  and 
most  proounent  of  those  who  urged  vigorous 
measures  and  prophesied  final  success.  And 
well  might  he  now  rejoice — ^kindle  upon  Skid- 
daw  the  symbol  of  triumph ;  and  when  contrast- 
ing the  language  he  had  held  with  that  of  those 
persons,  exclaim,  '*  Was  I  wrong?  or  has  the 
event  corresponded  to  this  confidence  *^ 

'Afiipai  htkotmi 

Bear  witness,  Torres  Tedras,  Salamanca,  and 
Yittoria  I  B^  witness,  Orthies  and  Thoulouse  I 
Bear  witness,  Waterloo ! 


"  fell  debate,"  on  the  issue  of  which  had  so  late- 
ly hung  the  late  of  Europe. 
To  quote  his  own  words : 

**  And  as  I  onoe  hod  Journeyed  to  survey 
F«r  off  Ourique's  consecrated  field, 
Where  Portugal,  the  faithful  and  the  bold. 
Assumed  A»  symbols  of  her  sacred  shkdd. 
More  reason  now  that  I  should  bend  my  way, 
The  field  of  British  ^ory  to  surrey. 

*'So  forth  I  set  upon  this  J>flgrimage, 
And  took  die  partner  •ormy  life  with  me, 
jLnd  one  dear  girl,  just  ripe  enough  of  age 
Retentively  to  see  what  ishould  see ; 
That  thus,  with  mutual  recollections  fraught, 
We  mis^t  bring  home  a  store  for  after  thought'* 

Of  this  journey,  as  was  his  custom,  he  kept  a 
minute  and  elaborate  journal ;  but  it  is  of  too 
great  length,  and  not  possessing  suflScient  novel- 
ty, to  be  inserted  here.  The  following  letters, 
however,  may  not  be  without  interest : 

7b  John  Rukman^  Eiq, 

*'Brttssels,Oot8,1815. 
"  Mt  dbar  Rickman, 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  at  Ghent,  where 
the  Beguines  have  their  principal  establishment. 
The  Beguinage  is  a  remarkable  place,  at  one 
end  of  the  city,  and  entirely  inclosed.  Tou  en- 
ter through  a  gateway,  where  there  is  a  statue 
of  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  patroness  of  the 
establishment.  The  space  inclosed  is,  I  should 
think,  not  less  than  the  area  of  the  whole  town 
of  Keswick  or  of  Christ  Church ;  and  the  Be- 
guinage itself  unlike  alms-house,  college,  village, 
or  town :  a  collection  of  contiguous  houses  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  each  with  a  smidl  garden  in  front, 
and  a  high  brick  wall  inclosing  them  all ;  ovw 
every  door  the  name  of  some  saint  under  whoee 
protection  the  house  is  placed,  but  no  opening 
through  which  any  thing  can  be  seen.  There  are 
several  streets  thus  built,  with  houses  on  both 
sides.  There  is  a  large  church  within  the  inclos- 
ure,  a  burying-ground  without  any  grave-stones ; 
and  a  branch  from  one  of  the  innumerable  rivers 
with  which  Ghent  is  intersected,  in  which  the 
washing  of  the  community  is  performed  from  a 
large  boat ;  and  a  large  piece  of  ground,  planted 
with  trees,  where  the  clothes  are  dried.  One, 
who  was  the  second  person  in  the  community, 
accosted  us,  showed  us  the  interior,  and  gave  us 
spoh  explanation  as  we  desired,  for  We  had  with 
us  a  lady  who  spoke  French.  It  is  curious  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  her  order,  and 
could  not  even  tell  by  whom  it  was  founded ;  but 
I  have  purchased  here  the  Life  of  S.  Bega,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name,  and  in  this  book  I  ex- 
pect to  find  the  whole  history. 

"  There  are  about  6000  Beguines  in  Brabant 
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the  illness  requires.  They  are  bound  by  no  tow, 
and  my  informant  assured  me,  with  evident  pride, 
that  no  instance  of  a  Beguine  leaving  the  estab- 
lishment had  ever  been  known.  She  herself  had 
entered  it  afler  the  death  of  her  husband ;  aod  I 
suppose  theiTnnmbers  are  generally,  if  not  whol- 
ly, filled  up  by  women  who  seek  a  retreat,  or 
need  an  asylum  from  the  world.  The  property 
which  a  Beguine  brings  with  her  reverts  to  her 
heir-at-law.  At  tke  Revolution,  the  church  of 
the  Beguinapre  was  sold,  as  confiscated  religious 
property.  This  sale  was  a  mere  trick,  or,  in 
English  phrase,  a  job  to  aoeommodate  some  par- 
tisan of  the  ruling  demagogues  with  ready  mon- 
ey. Such  a  man  bought  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  resold  it  to  two  sisters  of  the 
community  for  300  Louis  d'ors,  and  they  made 
it  over  again  to  the  order.  There  b  a  refectory, 
where  they  dine  in  conmion  if  they  please,  or,  if 
they  please,  have  dinner  sent  firom  thence  to  their 
own  chambers.  We  went  into  three  chambers 
— small,  furnished  with  little  more  than  neces- 
sary comforts,  but  having  all  these,  and  remark- 
ably clean.  In  one,  a  Beguine,  who  had  been 
bedridden  many  years,  was  sitting  up  and  knit- 
ting. We  were  taken  into  the  chamber,  because 
it  amused  her  to  see  visitors.  She  was  evident- 
ly pleased  at  seeing  us,  and  remarkably  cheer- 
ful. In  another  apartment  two  sisters  were  spin- 
ning, one  of  eighty-five,  the  other  of  eighty-three 
years  of  age.  In  all  this  there  is  less  information 
than  I  should  have  given  you,  if  my  tongue  had 
not  been  the  most  anti-Gallican  in  the  world,  and 
the  Flemish  French  not  very  intelligible  to  my 
interpreter.  The  dress  is  convenient,  but  abom- 
inably ugly.  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  a  doU 
equipped  in  it  The  place  itself  I  wish  you  oould 
see ;  and,  indeed,  you  would  find  a  visit  to  Bru- 
ges and  Ghent  abundantly  overpaid  by  the  sight 
of  those  cities  (famous  as  they  are  in  history), 
and  of  a  country,  every  inch  of  which  is  well 
husbanded. 

"  Bruges  is,  without  exception,  the  most  strik- 
ing place  I  ever  visited,  though  it  derives  nothing 
from  situation.  It  seems  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  state  for  above  200  years ;  nothing  has  been 
added,  and  hardly  any  thing  gone  to  decay.  What 
ruin  has  occurred  there  was  the  work  of  frantio 
revolutionists,  who  destroyed  all  the  statues  in 
the  niches  of  the  Stadt  House,  and  demolished  an 
adjoining  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  town. 
The  air  of  antiquity  and  perfect  preservation  is 
such,  that  it  carries  you  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Tudors  or  of  Froissart ;  and  the  whole  place  is 


"  We  have  seen  the  whole  field  of  battle,  or 
rather  all  the  fields  and  vestiges  enough  of  the 
contest,  though  it  is  almost  wonderful  to  observe 
how  soon  nature  recovers  from  all  her  injuries 
The  fields  are  cultivated  again,  and  wild  flow- 
ers are  in  blossom  upon  some  of  the  graves.^ 
The  Scotchmen — *  those,  men  without  l^ee<^iea' 
— have  the  credit  of  the  day  at  Waterloo. 

"  The  result  of  what  I  have  collected  is  as 
opinion  that  the  present  settlemeat  of  these 
countries  is  npt  likely  to  be  durable.  The  peo- 
ple feel  at  present  pretty  much  as  a  bird  who  ie 
rescued  from  the  claw  of  one  eagle  by  the  beak 
of  another.  The  Rhine  is  regarded  as  a  proper 
boundary  for  Prussia;  and  it  is  as  little  desired 
that  she  should  pau  that  river  as  that  France 
should  reach  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence here,  which  has  been  outraged,  but  firom 
which  much  good  might  arise  if  it  were  ooe- 
ciliated.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be 
best  done  by  forming  a  wide  confederacy,  leav- 
ing to  eaoh  of  the  confederates  its  own  territory, 
laws,  &o.  I  and  this  might  be  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  France  to  the  Hanseatic  cities.  One 
thing  I  am  certain,  that  such  arrangenaents  would 
satisfy  eveiy  body,  except  those  sovereigns  who 
would  lose  by  it.  I  am  aware  how  short  a  time 
I  have  been  m  the  country,  and  how  liable  mmi, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  to  be  deceived  \ 
but  I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  acquire  all 
the  knowledge  within  my  reach,  and  have  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  means  which  hare 
fallen  in  my  way.  The  merest  accident  brought 
me  acquainted  with  a  Liegois,  a  great  manuDsc- 
turer,  &c.,  and  I  have  not  found  that  men  talk 
to  me  with  the  less  confidence  because  I  am  not 
a  Free-mason.        #         ♦        ♦         #        ♦ 

"  We  turn  our  face  homeward  to-morrow,  by 
vray  of  Maestricht  and  Louvaine  to  Brussels. 
The  delay  here  will  possibly  oblige  us  to  give 
up  Antwerp.  However,  on  the  whde,  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  journey. 
No  month  of  my  life  was  ever  better  employed. 
God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

2b  John  ifoy,  Esq. 

«  Liege,  OeL  9,  IBU,  8  P  JL 
"My  deae  Fkivnd, 
"  I  have  a  happy  habit  of  making  the  best  of 
all  things ;  and  being  just  at  this  time  as  un- 
comfortable as  the  dust  and  bustle,  and  all  the 
disagreeables  of  an  inn  in  a  large,  filthy  manu- 
facturing city  can  make  me,  I  have  called  for 
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from  their  ohambera,  the  bar  will  be  kept  ap- 
propriated to  oar  house,  the  male  part  of  the 
company  will  get  mto  good  humor,  dinner  will 
be  ready,  and  then  I  must  lay  aside  the  gray 
goose-quill.  As  a  preliminary  to  these  promised 
comforts,  the  sermnt  is  mopping  the  hearth, 
which  is  composed  (like  a  tessekiidd  pavement) 
of  little  bricks  about  two  inches  long  by  half  an 
inch  wide,  set  within  a  broad  Uack  stone  fhimc. 
Hie  fuel  is  of  fire-balls,  a  npuxture  of  pulverized 
ooal  and  clay.  I  have  se6n  a  great  deal,  and 
beard  a  great  deal— more,  ind^d,  than  I  can 
keep  pace  with  in  my  joonial,  though  Z  strive 
bard  to  do  it ;  but  I  minute  down  short  notes  in 
my  pencil-book  with  all  possible  care,  and  hope, 
in  the  end,  to  lose  nothing.  As  for  Harry  and 
his  party,  I  know  nothing  more  of  them  than 
that  they  landed  at  Ostead  a  week  before  us, 
and  proceeded  the  same  day  to  Bruges.  To- 
morrow we  shaU  probaUy  learn  tidings  of  them 
at  Spa.  Meantime^  wa  have  joiAed  company 
with  some  fellow^MUMwagers,  Mr.  Yardon,  d 
Greenwiohy  with  his  &aUy»  and  Mr.  Nash,  an 
artist)  i4io  has  lived  maqy  years  in  India.  Flan- 
ders is  a  most  interesting  country.  Bruges,  the 
most  strikmg  city  I  have  ever  seen,  an  M  city 
in  perfect  preservatioa.  It  seems  as  if  not  a 
hoitte  had  be^n  built  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, and  not  a  hcjuse  suffered  to  pass  to  decay. 
The  poorest  people  seem  to  be  well  lodged,  and 
there  is  a  general  air  of  sufficiency,  cleanliness, 
industry,  and  comfort,  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  place.  The  cities  have  grown 
worse  as  we  advanced.  At  Namur  we  reaeh^ 
a  dirty  city,  situated  in  a  romantic  country ;  the 
Meuse  there  reminded  me  of  ttud  Thames  fipom 
your  delightful  house,  an  island  in  size  and  shape 
resembling  that  upon  which  I  have  often  wished 
fior  a  grove  of  poplars,  coming  just  In  the  same 
position.  From  thence  along  the  river  to  this 
abominable  place,  the  country  is,  fbr  the  greater 
part,  as  lovely  as  can  be  imagined,  especially  at 
Hoy,  where  we  slept  last  night,  and  fell  in  with 
ooe  of  the  inhabitants,  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellect,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  the 
state  of  pnblie  opinion,  &o. 

"  Our  weather  hitherto  has  been  delightful. 
This  was  especially  forttmate  at  WaterlM  and 
at  Ligny,  where  we  had  much  ground  to  walk 
over.  It  would  surprise  you  to  see  how  soon 
nature  has  recovered  from  the  ii^uries  of  war. 
The  ground  is  plowed  and  sown,  and  grain,,  and 
flowers,  and  seeds  already  growing  over  the  field 
of  battle,  which  is  still  iBtrewn  with  vestiges  of 
the  slaughter,  cape,  cartridges,  boxes,  bate,  ko. 
We  picked  up  some  French  eards  and  some  bul- 
lets, and  we  purchased  a  French  pistol  and  two 
of  the  eagles  which  the  infantry  wear  upon  their 
caps.  What  I  felt  upon  this  ground,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say :  what  I  saw,  and  still  more 
what  I  heard,  there  is  no  time  at  present  for  say- 
ing. In  prose  and  in  verse  you  shall  some  day 
hear  the  whole.  At  Les  Qnatre  Bras  I  saw  two 
graves,  which  probably  the  dogs  or  the  swine 
had  opened.  In  the  one  were  the  ribs  of  a  hu- 
maa  body,  projecting  tiurangh  the  mold;  in  the 


other,  the  whole  skeleton  exposed.  Some  of 
our  party  told  me  of  a  third,  in  which  the  worms 
were  at  work,  but  I  shrunk  from  the  sight.  You 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the- English  are  as  weU 
spoken  of  for  their  deportment  in  peace  as  in 
war.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Prussians. 
Concerning  them  there  is  but  one  opinion :  their 
brutality  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  French, 
and  of  their  intolerable  insolence  I  have  heard 
but  too  many  proo&.  That  abominable  old 
Frederic  made  them  a  military  nation,  and  this 
is  the  inevitable  consecpience.  This  very  day 
we  passed  a  par^  on  their  way  toward  France 
— «ome  hundred  or  two.  Two  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies  of  the  country,  in  a  carriage,  had 
come  up  with  them ;  and  these  ruffians  would 
not  allow  them  to  pass,  but  compelled  them  to 
wait  and  follow  the  slow  pace  of  foot  soldiers  1 
This  we  ourselves  saw.  Next  to  the  English, 
the  Belgians  have  the  best  eharacterfbr  discipline. 

^  I  have  laid  out  some  money  in  books---four 
or  five-and-twenty  pounds — and  I  have  bargained 
for  a  set  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  to  be  completed 
and  sent  after  me— the  price  500  francs.  This 
is  an  invaluable  acquisition.  Neither  our  time 
aor  money  will  allow  us  to  reach  the  Rhine.  We 
turn  back  Arom  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  take  the 
route  oi  Maestricht  and  Lonvune  to  Antwerp, 
thence  to  Ghent  again,  and  cross  from  Calais. 
I  bought  at  Bruges  a  French  History  of  Brazil, 
just  published  by  M.  Alphouse  de  Beanchamp, 
in  three  volumes  octavo.  He  says,  in  his  Preface, 
that  having  finished  the  two  first  volumes,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  see  if  any  new  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  modem  authors. 
Meantime,  a  compilation  upon  this  history  had 
appeared  in  England,  but  the  English  author, 
Mr.  Southey,  had  brought  no  new  lights ;  he  had 
promised  much  for'  his  second  volume,  but  the 
hope  of  literary  Europe  had  been  again  deceived, 
for  this  second  volume,  so  emphatically  promised, 
had  not  appeared.  I  dare  say  no  person  regrets 
this  delay  so  much  as  M.  Beanchamp,  he  having 
stolen  the  whole  of  his  two  first  volumes,  and 
about  the  third  part  of  the  other,  fk>m  the  very 
Mr.  Southey  whom  he  abuses.  He  has  copied 
my  references  as  the  list  of  his  own  authorities 
(manuscripts  and  all),  and  he  has  committed 
blunders  which' prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he 
does  not  understand  Portuguese.  I  have  been 
much  diverted  by  this  fellow's  impudence. 

*^  The  table  is  laid,  and  the  knives  and  forks 
rattling  a  pleasant  note  of  preparation,  as  the 
woman  waiter  arranges  them. 

"  God  bless  you !  I  have  hurried  through  the 
sheet,  and  thus  pleasantly  bieguiled  what  would 
have  been  a  very  unpleasant  hour.  We  are  all 
well,  and  your  god-daughter  has  seen  a  live  em- 
peror at  Brussels.  I  feel  the  disadvantage  of 
speaking  French  ill,  and  understanding  it  by  the 
ear  worse.  Nevertheless,  I  speak  it  without 
remorse,  make  myself  somehow  or  other  under- 
stood, and  get  a,t  what  I  want  to  know.  Once 
more,  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! 

"  Believe  me  always  most  afiectionately  yours, 

"R.S." 
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2b  John  May,  Eiq. 

*«BniMeU,  Friday,  Oct  90, 1BI& 
"  Mr  DBAjt  Febhd, 
**  I  wrote  to  yon  from  Liege,  up  to  which  time 
all  had  gone  on  well  with  us.  Thank  God,  it  is 
well  with  OS  at  present ;  bat  your  god-daughter 
has  been  so  unwell,  that  we  were  detained  six 
days  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
which  you  may  well  imagine,  and  at  a  hotel 
where  the  Devil  himself  seemed  to  possess  the 
mistress  and  the  greater  part  of  the  domestics. 
Happily,  I  found  a  phjrsioian  who  had  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  who  spoke  En^^ish,  and  pursued  a 
rational  system ;  and  happUy,  also,  by  this  pain- 
ful and  expensive  delay  I  was  thrown  into  such 
society,  that,  now  the  evil  is  over,  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  good  to  which  it  has  conduced. 
The  day  after  my  letter  was  written  we  reached 
Spa,  and  remained  there  Sunday  and  Monday— 
a  pleasant  and  necessary  pause,  though  the  pleas- 
ure was  somewhat  internq>ted  by  the  state  of 
my  own  health,  vdiioh  was  somewhat  disordered 
there— perhaps  the  effect  of  the  thin  Rhenish 
wines  and  the  grapes.  Tuesday  we  woukl  have 
slept  at  Yerones  (the  great  clothing  town)  if  we 
could  have  found  beds.  An  Enghsh  party  had 
preoccupied  them,  and  we  proceeded  to  Herve, 
a  little  town  half  way  between  Liege  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  the  old  principality  of  Limbourg. 
*         «        *        *        * 

"  When  we  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  your 
god-danghter  was  so  ill  that,  after  seeing  her  laid 
in  bed  (about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  banker's,  and 
request  them  to  recommend  me  to  a  physician. 
You  may  imagine  how  painful  a  time  we  passed. 
It  was  nebessary  for  her  to  g^argle  every  hour, 
even  if  we  waked  her  for  it;  but  she  never  slept 
an  hour  contmuously  for  the  three  first  nights. 
Thank  God,  however,  she  seems  thoroughly  re- 
ocvered,  and  I  can  estimate  the  good  with  calm- 
ness. While  I  acted  as  nurse  imd  cook  (for  we 
were  obliged  to  do  every  thing  ourselves),  our 
patty  din^  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  there,  as  the 
child  grew  better,  I  found  myself  in  the  company 
of  some  highly  distinguished  Prussian  officers. 
One  of  these,  a  Major  .Dresky,  is  the  very  man 
who  was  with  Blucher  at  Ligny,  when  he  was 
lidden  over  by  the  French;  the  other,  Major 
Petry,  is  said  by  his  brother  officers  to  have  won 
the  battle  of  Donowiti  for  Blucher.     Two  more 

extraordinary  men  I  never  met  with.    You  would 
1 1 j_ii_i.*^j  *^  1 1 *i 1 ^p 


misfortune  from  his  birth.  Since  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  has  supported  himself^  and  now  supports 
a  poor  brother  of  eighteen,  a  youth  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  genius,  who  has  for  two  years  snared 
with  an  abscess  of  the  spleen.  Forster  entered 
the  Prussian  service  when  a  boy,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  cruelly  used  in  France,  and  escaped,  al- 
most miraculously,  on  foot  into  Poland.  In  1809 
he  joined  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  was  one  cf 
those  men  who  proved  true  to  him  through  all 
dangers,  and  embarked  with  him.  The  duke  was 
a  true  German  in  patriotiBm,  but  without  conduct, 
without  principle,  without  gratitude.  Forster  en- 
tered our  German  Legion,  and  was  in  all  the  hot 
work  in  the  Peninsula,  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  till  the  e^d  of  the  war.  The  severe  dbty 
of  an  infantry  officer  proved  too  much  for  his  coo- 
stitution,  and  a  fall  of  some  eighty  feet  down  a 
precipice  in  the  Pyrenees  brought  on  a  hsmor- 
rhage  of  the  liver,  for  which  he  obtained  unlim- 
ited leave  of  absence,  and  came  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pellle.  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  had  a  relapse  oa 
the  very  &y  that  we  left  him.  I  never  saw  a 
man  whose  feelings  and  opinions  seemed  to  co- 
incide more  with  my  ovni.  When  we  had  be- 
come a  litUe  acquainted,  he  shook  hands  with  me 
in  a  manner  so  unlike  an  ordinaiy  greeting,  that 
I  immediately  understood  it  to  be  (as  r»aUy  it 
was)  a  trial  whether  I  was  a  Free-mason.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  sonnet,  which  I 
put  into  his  hands  at  parting  : 

<*  The  ties  of  Mcret  brotherhood,  made  known 
Bj  tecretsisnt,  and  presaure  of  Unk'd  hand 
Signlflcant,  I  neither  understand 
Nor  oeninre.    There  are  coontriet  whore  the  ttiroae 
And  altar,  sbij^,  or  wttti  force  conhined, 
Against  the  welfiue  of  poor  hnman  Und 
D&ect  their  power  penrene :  fai  fodi  a  land 
Such  leagues  maj  hare  thdr  purpose ;  in  mj  own. 
Being  needless,  mer  ue  needs  but  mockery. 
But  to  the  wise  and  good  there  doth  belong 
Ordafaied  by  Ood  UmselC  a  surer  tie ; 
A  sacred  and  unerring  svmpalhy ; 
Which  bindeth  them  m  bonds  of  onion  strong 
As  time,  and  Issting  as  etemi^. 

"  He  has  promised  me  to  employ  this  winter 
in  writing  his  memoirs — a  task  he  had  once  per- 
formed, but  the  paper  was  lost  in  a  shipvrreck. 
He  has  promised,  also,  to  come  with  the  MSS. 
(if  he  lives)  to  England  next  smnmer,  when  I 
hope  and  expect  t^  the  publication  will  be  as 
beneficial  to  his  immediate  interests  as  it  will  be 
honorable  to  his  memory. 

"We  left  Aix  on  Tuesday  for  Maestriofat, 
slept  the  next  night  at  St.  IVon,  Thursday  at 
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ney  than  miglit  have  bee^  apprehended  from  the 
•eaaon  of  the  year.  We  found  all  well,  God 
be  thanked,  and  Edith,  who  complained  a  little 
the  first  d^,  got  better  daily  as  we  drew  nearer 
home.  She  complains  of  a  headache  now ;  but 
that  is  the  natural  efiect  of  over-excitement,  on 
seeing  her  brother  and  sisters  and  her  cousin,  and 
displaying  the  treasures  which  we  have  brought 
for  them.  We  reached  Wordsworth's  yesterday 
about  seven  o'olook.  Three  hours  more  would 
have  brought  us  home,  but  I  preferred  passing 
the  night  at  his  house;  for/ had  we  proceeded, 
we  should  have  found  the  children  in  bed,  and  a 
return  home,  under  fortunate  circumstances,  has 
something  the  character  of  a  triumph,  and  re- 
quires daylight.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there  seen 
a  happier  household  than  this  when  the  chaise 
drew  up  to  the  door.  I  find  so  many  letters  to 
answer,  that  to-morrow  will  be  fully  employed 
in  clearing  them  ofi*. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! 

^  1  ours  most  afiectionately, 

"  ROBV&T  SoUTHEY." 

I  can  not  resist  here  quoting  from  the  Pilgrim- 
age to  Waterloo  the  account  of  the  return  home. 
Many  readers  will  not  have  seen  it  before.  Those 
who  have  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  again, 
giving,  as  it  does,  so  vivul,  so  true  a  picture  of 
his  domestic  happiness. 

*  O  Joyfol  hour,  when  to  <rar  kofling  homa 

Tve  long-expected  wheel*  at  length  drew  nlg^  t 
When  the  first  eoond  went  forth,  'They  come,  they 


And  hope's  Impetienoe  qolehen'd  erery  eye  I 
If  erer  had  man  whom  BcaTen  would  heap  with  httis 
More  glad  retnm,  moie  happy  h^or  than  this. 

**  Aloft  on  yonder  bench,  With  arms  dlspread, 
My  boy  atood,  shouting  there  hia  fisther's  name, 
Wamg  his  hat  aronnd  fis  happy  head ; 


there,  a  youngei*  croup,  ms  aiateri  came: 
Smiling  they  stood  with  looka  of  pleaaed  aurprise, 
WhQe  tears  of  Joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

**8oon  all  and  each  came  crowing  round  to  dvare 
The  cordftal  greeting  the  beloved  sight: 
What  welcommgs  of  hand  and  Up  were  there  I 

And  wlien  those  oTerflowinca  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  seme  of  quiet  bnaa, 
Life  ha&  no  purer,  deeper  happfaiess. 

*•  The  young  companion  of  our  weaiT  way 
Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ins ; 
She  who  in  aickness  pining  many  a  day 

Bunger'd  and  tUrated  for  her  natire  hflls, 
Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  past  and  pain. 
Rejoiced  to  see  her  own  dear  home  again. 

"Baeover'd  now,  die  homeslcfc  moontafaiev 

Sat  by  tile  playmate  of  her  infimcy. 
The  twta-like  comrade— render'd  doubly  dear , 

For  that  long  abaence :  Mi  of  lift  was  she, 
With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien 
TUUng  of  an  tiie  woodera  she  had  seen. 

*•  Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 
My  dark<eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove ; 
And  gentiy  oft  fh>m  time  to  time  ahe  woo'd 
Preaaure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love, 
With  impulae  shy  of  baahful  tendemesa, 
SoUdting  agabi  ttie  wish'd  careaa. 

*  The  younger  twain  in  wonder  loat  were  they, 
My  gentle  Kate  and  my  sweet  laabel; 
Long  of  our  promiaed  coming,  day  by  day 
It  had  been  their  delight  to  bear  andteU ; 
And  now,  when  ttiat  long-promiaed  hour  was  come, 
Surprise  and  wakening  momoiy  held  ttiem  dumb. 


**  Soon  tbev  grew  bUtfae  as  they  were  wont  to  be ; 
'  Her  old  endearmenti  each  began  to  aeek: 
And  laabel  drew  near  to  dfnib  my  knee. 

And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father's  chSek; 
With  Toioe,  and  touch,  and  look  reriTlng  thua 
The  feelings  which  had  slept  in  long  disuse. 

**  But  there  stood  one  yrboue  heart  could  entertain 
And  comprehend  the  fullness  of  the  Joy ; 

Tbe  fother,  teacher,  playmate,  waa.  agam 
Come  to  hia  onlT  ana  hia  atudious  ooy : 

And  h^  beheld  agam  that  mother's  eye. 

Which  wftii  such  ceaaeleas  care  had  watbh'd  Us  inftney. 

**  Bring  forth  the  treasurea  now— a  proud  display— 
For  rich  aa  Eaatem  merchaata  we  retumi 
Behold  the  bUck  Besuine,  the  siatsr  gray, 

The  filara  whoae  neada  with  sober  motion  turn. 
The  ark  well  fiU'd  with  all  ita  numerous  hlTcs, 
Moah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet^  and  their  wlvef. 

<*  The  tambler,  looae  of  limb;  the  wreatlers  twatai; 

And  many  a  toy  beside  of  quaint  device, 
Whidi,  when  his  fleecy  troops  no  more  can  gain 

Their  paatore  on  the  mountafais  hoar  vrith  ice. 
The  German  ihepherd  carvea  with  curidUa  knifo, 
Eamfaig  with  e*sy  toil  the  food  of  frttipa  lifo. 

**U  vraa  a  sroup  whkh  Bichter,  had  be  vieWd, 
Mifffat  nave  deem'd  worthy  of  Ua  perfect  aUQ ; 
The  keen  impatience  of  tiie  younger  brood. 

Their  eager  eyea  and  llngera  never  atOl ; 
Hie  hope,  me  wonder,  and  the  reatleaa  Joy 
Of  thoae  glad  girla»  and  Ihat  vodferoua  boy  1 

**  The  aged  IHend*  aerene  vrith  ouiet  smUe, 
Who  in  their  pleaaure  finds  ner  ovm  deH^; 
The  motber'a  heart-felt  happioeaa  die  while ; 

The  aunta,  reMdng  in  the  ioyftil  alfl^; 
And  he  vdio  In  his  gayety  of  nc«rt, 
With  glib  and  noiiy  tongue  perform'd  the  showman's 
pai^ 

**  Scoff  ye  who  vrHl  I  but  let  me,  gracious  Heaven, 
Praaerve  this  boyish  heart  tiulifo'a  laat  day  I 
For  ao  that  inwara  11^  by  Nature  given 

Shall  atiO  direct,  and  cheer  me  on  my  way, 
And,  brightening  as  the  ahadss  of  life  descend, 
SUne  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  the  end. 

PUg^imagt  to  Waltrloot  Pbobic. 

2b  C.  W.  W.  TFyiMi,  E$q, 

**Keswfok,Dec.lM819. 
"MydearWtoti, 

The  Infirequeney  of  my  letters,  my  dear  Wynn, 
God  knows,  is  owing  to  no  distaste.  The  press- 
ing employments  of  one  who  keeps  pace  with 
an  increasing  expenditure  by  temporary  writings 
the  quantity  which,  from  necessity  as  well  as 
inclination,  I  have  to  read,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  letters  which  I  have  to  write,  are  the  sufficient 
causes.  You  do  not'know  the  number  of  letters 
which  come  to  me  from  perfect  strangers,  who 
seem  to  think  a  poet  laui^ate  has  as  much  patron- 
age as  the  lord  chancellOT.  Not  unfrequently  the 
writers  remind  me  so  strongly  of  my  own  younger 
days,  that  I  have  given  them  the  best  advice  I 
could,  with  earnestness  as  well  as  sincerity  f  and 
more  than  onoe  been  thus  led  into  an  occasional 
correspondence.  The  lauieateriiip  itself  with  me 
is  no  sinecure.  I  am  at  work  in  oonsequence  of 
it  at  this  time.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
rival  Walter  Scott.  My  poem  vrill  be  in  a  very 
different  strain.     ♦        ♦         #         ♦         ♦ 

"  During  my  stay  in  London  I  searoely  ever 
went  out  (?  the  circle  of  my  private  friends.  I 
dined  in  company  with  Mina  and  some  other 
Liberals— a  set  of  men  who  (while  I  can  not  but 

I  respect  them  as  individuals,  and  feel  that  under 
*  Mrs.  Wflaon,  who  Is  referred  to  occasionally  in  tfaii 
Toteme. 
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the  late  administratiQn  I  myself  might  probably 
have  felt  and  acted  with  them),  do  certainly  jus- 
tify Ferdinand,  not  in  his  capricious  freaks  of 
(avor  and  disfavor,  but  in  the  general  and  decided 
character  of  his  measures.  They  are  thorough 
atheists,  and  would  go  the  full  length  of  their 
principles,  being,  I  believe,  all  of  them  (as  is, 
indeed,  the  character  of  the  nation)  of  the  same 
iron  mold  as  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  Mina  is  a 
finer  character — ^young  and  ardent,  and  speak- 
ing of  his  comrades  wiSi  an  affection  which  con- 
ciliates affection  for  himself. 

******* 
^  There  iabut  one  point  in  your  letter  in  which 
I  do  not  agree  with  you,  and  that  regaids  the 
army.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  it  appears 
to  me  manifest,  and  the  contingent  danger  imag- 
inary. Our  danger  is  not  from  that  quarter. 
If  we  are  to  suffer  from  the  army,  it  will  be  by 
their  taking  part  against  the  government  (as  in 
France),  and  siding  in  a  mob  revolution.  In  my 
judgment,  we  are  tending  this  viray  insensibly  to 
our  rulers  and  to  the  main  part  of  the  people,  but 
I  fefir  inevitably.  The  foundations  of  govern- 
ment are  undermined.  The  props  may  last  dur- 
ing your  lifetime  and  mine,  but  I  can  not  conceal 
from  myself  a  conviction  that,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  the  whole  fabric  must  fall  1  God  grant  that 
this  omipous  apprehension  may  prove  false. 
"  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  Wynn  1 

"  Yours  aflectionately,  R.  S." 

7h  Mr.  NevUU  White. 

**Ke8WiclcJaB.8kl816. 
"  Mr  DEAE  Neville, 
^  Did  you  ever  watch  the  sands  of  an  hour- 
glass ?  When  I  was  first  at  Oxford,  one  of  these 
old-fashioned  measurers  of  time  was  part  of  my 
fomiture.  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  portioned 
out  my  ^udies  by  the  hour.  When  the  sands  ran 
low,  my  attention  was  often  attracted  by  obaerv- 
iBg  how  much  faster  they  appeared  to  run.  Ap- 
plying this  image  to  human  life,  which  it  has  so 
often  been  brought  to  illustrate  (whether  my 
•ands  run  low  or  not^  is  known  only  to  Him  by 
whom  this  frail  veasel  was  made,  but  assuredly 
they  ruo  fast),  it  seems  as  if  the  weeks  of  my 
youth  were  longer  thaa  the  months  of  middle 
age,  and  that  I  could  get  through  more  in  a  day 
then  than  in  a  week  now.  Sinoe  I  wrote  to  yon, 
J  have  scarcely  done  ai^  thing  hut  versify;  and 
certain  it  is  that  twenty  years  ago  I  could  have 
produced  the  same  quantity  of  venes  in  a  fourth 
part  of  the  time.  It  is  true  they  would  have 
been  more  faulty:  but  the  very  solicitude  to 
avoid  faults,  and  toe  slow  and  dreaming  state 
which  it  induces,  may  be  oonsidered  as  indica- 
tions that  the  season  for  poetry  is  gone  by — that 
I  am  falling  into  the  yellow  leaf,  or,  to  use  a 
more  consoling  metaphor,  and  perhaps  a  more 
applicable  one,  that  poetry  is  but  the  blossom  of 
an  intellect  so  constituted  as  mine,  and  that  with 
me  the  fruit  is  set— in  sober  phrase,  that  it  would 
be  wisely  done  if  henceforth  I  confined  myself  to 
sober  prose.  And  this  I  could  be  well  content 
to  do,  from  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  I 


shidl  ultimately  hdd  a  higher  plaoe  among  his- 
torians (if  I  live  to  complete  what  is  begun)  than 
among  poets.         *        *         *         * 

"  The  a^air  of  Lavalette,  in  France,  pleases 
me  well,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  treatmeat 
of  hit  wife  for  having  done  her  duty.  The  king 
ought  not  to  have  pardoned  him,  ^md  the  law 
ought  to  have  oondemned  him :  both  did  as  they 
ought,  and,  as  far  aa  depended  upon  them,  \o» 
civil  life  was  at  an  end.  I  should  have  had  no 
pity  for  him  if  the  ax  had  fallen ;  but  a  con- 
demnad  criminal  making  his  escape  become  a 
mere  human  creature  atriving  Sot  life,  and  the 
Devil  take  him,  wvf  I,  who  would  not  lend  a  hand 
to  assist  him,  except  in  eases  of  sneh  atrooioas 
gtiilt  as  make  ns  abhor  and  execrate  the  perpe- 
trator, and  render  it  unfit  that  he  should  exist 
upon  earth. 

"  Of  home  politics,  I  grieiw  to  say  that  the 
more  I  think  of  them,  the  worse  they  af^ar. 
All  imaginable  causes  which  prodnoe  revolution 
are  at  work  among  us ;  the  soHtaiy  principle  of 
education  is  the  onfy  counteracting  power ;  and 
God  knows  this  is  very  partial,  very  limited,  and 
must  be  slow  in  its  efiects,  even  if  it  were  upon 
a  vrider  scale  and  a  muore  permanent  foundation. 
If  another  country  were  in  this  state,  I  should 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  revolution  was  at 
hand  there,  ai|d  that  it  was  inevitable.  If  I  hesi- 
tate at  predicting  to  myself  the  same  result  here, 
it  is  from  love  or  from  weakness,  from  hope  that 
we  may  mercifully  be  ^ared  so  dreadful  a  chas- 
tisement for  our  follies  and  our  sins,  and  fr^om 
fear  of  contemplating  the  evils  under  vdiich  we 
should  be  overwhelmed.  God  Uess  you  I 
"Tours  most  afi^tionately, 

"K.  SOXTTHBT." 

To  Qronmor  C,  Bedford^  Esq. 

«  Keswick.  Feb.  4, 1S1& 
"  Mt  DBA*  O.y 

"I  have  an  offiecial  from  the  Treasury  this 
evening,  telling  me,  as  you  anticipated,  that  the 
prayer  of  my  petition*  is  inadmissible.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  much  better  they  should  repeal  the 
duty  than  grant  an  exemption  tram  it  spedaH 
gratia;  but  if  they  will  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  it  is  too  bad. 

**  Is  it  true  that  the  Princess  Chariotte  is  likely 
to  be  married  ?  You  will  guess  why  I  wish  to 
know;  though,  if  I  had  not  vmtten  half  a  mar- 
riage poem,  I  oertainly  would  not  begin  one,  for, 
between  ouraelves,  I  have  not  been  well  used 
about  the  laureateship.  They  require  task  verses 
from  me— not  to  keep  up  the  custom  of  havmg 
them  befiddled,  but  to  keep  up  the  task — instead 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  fooleiy  in  a  fair  and 
open  manner,  which  would  do  the  court  credit, 
and  save  me  a  silly  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
I  shall  complete  what  I  have  begun,  because  it 
is  begun,  and  to  please  myself,  not  to  obtain  favor 
with  any  body  else ;  but  when  those  things  are 
done,  if  th^  continue  to  look  for  New  Tears'  Odes 
from  the  laureate,  they  shall  have  nothing  else. 
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"  Tom  has  been  here  for  the  last  fortnight, 
looking  abont  for  a  honse.  I  can  not  write 
verses  in  the  presence  of  any  person  except  my 
wife  and  children.  Tom,  therefore,  without 
knowing  it,  has  impeded  my  Pilgrimage ;  bat  I 
can  prosify,  let  who  will  be  present,  wad  Bradl 
is  profiting  by  this  interrdption. 

^*  Were  yon  not  here  when  poor  Lloyd  hitro* 
daced  M.  Simondt  and  hare  voa  seen  the  said 
M.  Simond's  Travels  in  England,  by  a  native 
of  France  ?  Ton  will  like  ^e  liveliness  and  the. 
pervading  good  sense ;  and  yon  will  smile  at  the 
complacency  ^rith  which  he  abnses  Handel,  Ra* 
phael,  and  Milton.  He  honors  me  with  a  couple 
of  pages — an  amnsing  mixture  of  jonmalizing, 
personal  civility,  and  critical  presumption.  My 
poems  and  Milton's,  he  says,  have  few  readers, 
although  they  have  many  admirers.  He  applies 
to  me  the  .famous  speech  of  the  cardinal  to  Ari- 
osto.  Dove  Biavok),  &o.,  and  thinks  I  write  non- 
sense. However,  it  is  better  than  Milton's,  both 
Milton's  love  and  theology  being  ooane  and 
material,  whereas  I  have  tenderness  and  spirit- 
uality ! ! !  He  sets  down  two  or  three  things 
which  J  told  him,  states  my  opinions  as  he  is 
pleased  to  suppose,  and  concludes  that  the  rea* 
son  why  I  disapprove  of  Mr.  Mahhus's  writings 
is  that  I  do  not  understand  them.  Bravo,  M. 
Simond !  Yc^  in  the  main,  it  is  a  hxt  and  able 
book,  and  I  wonder  how  so  sensible  a  man  ean 
write  with  such  consummate  self-assurance  apon 
things  above  his  reach. 

'^  I  long  to  have  my  Braziliatt  History  finish- 
ed, tbat  that  of  the  war  may  go  t6  press  in  its 
stead ;  and  could  I  abstain  from  reviewing,  tiiree 
months  would  accomplish  thiis  desirable  o^ect ; 
but  '  I  must  live,'  as  the  French  libeler  said  to 
Richelieu,  and,  unlike  tiie  cardinal,  I  know  you 
wQl  see  the  necessity  for  my  so  doing.  How- 
ever, I  am  in  a  fkir  train,  and  ve^y  brieve  that 
after  the  present  year  I  and  the  constable  shall 
travel  side  by  side  in  good  fellowship.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  got  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Portuguese  committee,  with  &e  offi- 
cial details  of  the  conduct  of  Massena's  army, 
and  the  consequent  state  of  the  peo|de  and  the 
ooontry.  If  I  live  to  complete  this  work,  I  ver- 
ily believe  it  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
war  hereafter,  by  teaching  men  in  command 
what  inefiaceable  infieuny  will  parsiie  them  if 
they  act  as  barbarians. 

"  God  bless  you !  R.  S." 

7b  Chamneetf  Hare  Toumshend,  Saq. 

"Kewrick,  Feb.  la  I8W- 
**A  natural  btit  melancholy  association  re- 
minds me  of  you.     Between  three  and  four  vears 


misery  and  ruin  in  which  such  an  event  would 
involve  him,  and  recommended  him  to  go  to 
Cambridge,  where,  with  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, he  could  not  fail  of  making  his  way,  un- 
less he  was  imprudent.  I  intere^ed  myself  for 
him  at  Cambrid^ ;  he  was  placed  at  Emmanuel, 
won  the  good-will  of  his  college,  and  was  in  the 
sure  road  both  to  indepeiklenoe  and  fame,  when 
the  fover  of  last  year  out  him  off.  I  do  not  think 
there  ever  lived  a  youth  of  higher  promise.  Hb 
name  was  James  Dusautoy.  This  evening  1 
have  been  looking  over  hs^  papers^  with  a  view 
of  arranging  a  selection  of  them  for  the  press. 
In  seeking  to  serve  him,  I  have  been  the  means 
of  sending  him  prematurely  to  the  grave.  I  will 
at  least  endeavor  to  preserve  his  memory.* 

*^  Of  the  many  poets,  young  aad  old,  whom  I 
have  known  only  by  letter,  K^e  White,  Dusau- 
toy,  and  yoursdf  have  borne  the  fairest  blossom. 
In  the  blossom  tkey  have  been  eat  oS.  May 
you  live  to  bring  forth  fruit  I 

**  I  think  yoa  intimated  an  intention  of  going 
to  Cambridge.  The  fever  has  broken  out  there 
again;  physicians  know  not  how  to  treat  it;  it 
has  more  the  character  of  a  pestilenoe  than  any 
disease  which  has' for  many  years  appeared  in 
this  island ;  and  unless  you  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  preferring  Cambridge,  the  danger 
and  the  probabilUy  of  the  reomrenoe  of  this  eon- 
tagion  are  such,  that  yon  would  do  well  to  turn 
yoor  thoughts  toward  Oxford  on  this  aoooant 
alone. 

"Your  sonnets  have  gratified  me  and  my 
ftmuly.  Smdy  our  early  poets,  and  avoid  aU 
imitation  of  yoor  ootemporaries.  You  can  not 
read/the  best  writers  of  Eliiabeth's  age  too  oft- 
en. Do  you  love  Spenser  ?  I  have  him  in  my 
heart  of  hearts. 

'*  God  bless  yoo,  sir ! 

"  RoBVBT  SoxrrnET." 

3b  WaUir  Seott^  Eiq, 

"^Leswidk,  Mtfob  17, 1818. 

MT  IVEAR  SOOTT, 

"  I  have  a  debt  upon  my  oonsoienc^e  vrhich 
has  been  too  long  unpaid.     Yoa  left  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Ducbess  of  Richmond, 
which  I  was  graceless  enongh^  to  make  no  use 
of;  and,  still  more  graoelessly,  I  hove  never  yeC 
thanked  you  for  it.     As  for  the  first  part  of  dw 
offense,  my  stay  at  Brussels  was  not  very  long. 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  see  there ;  moreover,  I  got 
among  Uie  oW  books ;  and  having  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct which  makes  me  as  much  aa  possible  geC 
out  of  the  way  of  drawing-rooms,  because  I  have 
an  ^vrkward  feeMng  of  being  in  the  way  when 
in  them,  I  was  much  more  at  my  ease  when 
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different  in  its  kind,  that,  however  kin^y  malice 
may  oe  disposed,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  with  yours.  I  take  a  differ- 
ent point  of  time  and  a  wider  range,  leaving  the 
battle  untouched,  and  describing  the  field  only 
such  as  it  was  when  I  surveyed  it«        *        * 

**  Mountaineer  as  I  am,  the  cultivated  scen- 
ery of  Flanders  'delighted  me.  I  have  seen  no 
town  so  interesting  as  Bruges— no  country  in  a 
state  so  perfect  as  to  its  possible  {nroduction  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  usefiil,  as  the  environs  of 
that  city  and  the  Pays  de  Waes.  Of  single  ob- 
jects, the  finest  which  I  saw  were  the  nuurket- 
place  at  Brussels  and  at  Ypree,  and  the  town- 
house  at  Louvain;  the  most  extraordinary,  as 
well  as  the  most  curious,  the  cathedral  at  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
church  in  existence.  The  most  impressive  were 
the  quarries  of  Maestricht  I  found  a  good  deal 
of  political  discontent,  particularly  in  &e  Liege 
country— a  general  sense  of  insecurity — a  very 
prevalent  belief  that  England  had  let  Bonaparte 
loose  firom  Elba,  vdiioh  I  endeavored  in  vain  to 
combat;  and  a  very  proper  degree  of  disap- 
pointment and  indighation  that  he  had  not  been 
put  to  death  as  he  deserved — a  feeling  in  which 
I  heartily  concurred. 

"  Did  I  ever  thank  you  for  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  ?  There  are  pictures  in  it  which  are  not 
surpassed  in  any  of  your  poems,  and  in  the  first 
part  especially,  a  mixture  of  originality,  and  an- 
imation, and  beauty,  which  is  seldom  found.  I 
wished  the  Lord  himself  had  been  more  trortfay 
of  the  good  fortune  which  you  bestowed  upon 
him.  The  laurel  which  it  has  pleased  you, 
rather  than  any  other  person,  to  bestow  upon 
me,  has  taken  me  in  for  much  dogged  work  in 
rhyme ;  otherwise,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  service  to  the  Muses  has  been  long  enough, 
and  that  I  should,  perhaps,  have  clamed  my 
discharge.  The  aidor  ^  youth  is  gone  by; 
however  I  may  have  feUen  short  of  my  own  as- 
pirations, my  best  is  done,  and  I  ought  to  prefer 
those  employments  which  require  the  matured 
feculties  and  collected  stores  of  declining  life. 
Tou  will  receive  the  long-delayed  conclusion  of 
my  Brazilian  History  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. It  has  much  curious  matter  respecting 
savage  life,  a  foil  account  of  the  Jesuit  estab- 
lishments, and  a  war  in  Pemambuoo,  which  will 
be  much  to  your  liking. 

"Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  your 
daughter,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  entitled  to 
these  courtesies,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Scott, 
"  Yours  very  affectionately, 

'^ROBKBT  SOUTHET." 

3b  Sharon  7\umer,  E$q. 

««KefWiek,Aprafl;l818. 
"MtmahTuehbe, 
"  You  will  shortly,  I  trust,  receive  my  Pil- 
grimage, the  notes  and  title-page  to  which  would 
have  been  at  this  time  in  the  printer's  hands,  if 
I  had  not  been  palsied  by  the  severe  iUness  of 
my  son,  who  b  at  this  time  in  such  a  state  that 
I  know  not  whether  there  be  more  cause  fior 


fear  or  for  hope.  In  the  disposition  of  mind 
which  an  affliction  of  this  kind  induces,  there  it 
no  person  whom  I  feel  so  much  inclined  to  coo- 
verse  with  as  with  you. 

"I  have  touched,  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
poem,  upon  the  general  course  of  human  events, 
and  the  prospects  of  society.  But  perhaps  I 
haive  not  explained  myself  as  folly  and  as  clear- 
ly as  if  I  had  been  writing  in  prose.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  good,  and  the  progressiveness  of 
truth,  and  knowledge,  and  genend  well-being,  I 
clearly  perceive ;  but  I  h^kVe  delivered  an  opin- 
ion that  this  tendency  to  good  is  not  an  over- 
ruling necessity,  and  that  that  which  ii^  is  not 
necemarily  the  best  that  might  have  been,  for 
this,  in  my  judgment,  would  interfere  with  that 
free  agency  upon  which  all  our  virtues,  and,  in- 
deed, the  great  scheme  of  Revelation  itself^  are 
founded. 

"Time,  my  ovm  heart,  and,  more  than  all 
other  causes,  the  sorrows  with  which  it  has  been 
visited  (in  the  course  of  a  life  that,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  hxppj  in  a  degree  voudisafed  to  few, 
even  among  the  happiest),  have  made  me  foUy 
sensible  that  the  highest  happiness  exists,  as  the 
only  consolation  b  to  be  found,  in  a  deep  and 
habitual  feeling  of  devotion.  Long  ere  this 
would  I  have  preached  vdiat  I  feel  upon  this 
subject,  if  the  door  had  been  open  to  me ;  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  conform  to  the  Church,  preeerv- 
ing  that  frwdom  of  mind  which  in  religiin,  mora 
than  in  all  other  things,  is  especially  vakiable, 
and  another  to  subscribe  solemnly  to  its  articles. 
Christianity  exists  nowhere  in  so  pure  a  form  at 
in  our  own  Church ;  but  even  there  it  is  mingled 
with  much  alloy,  fnm  which  I  know  not  how  it 
will  be  purifi^.  I  have  an  instinctive  abhor- 
rence of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  talk  of  the 
Establishment,  they  make  me  feel  like  a  High- 
Churchman  ;  aiid  when  I  get  among  High-Chureh- 
men,  I  am  ready  to  take  shelter  in  dissent. 

"  You  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  York 
and  Lancaster  age  of  our  history,  by  showing  the 
connection  of  those  quarrels  with  the  incipient 
spirit  of  Reformation.  I  wish  we  had  reformed 
the  monastic  institutions  instead  of  overthrowing 
them.  Mischievous  as  they  are  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, they  have  got  this  good  about  them,  that 
they  hold  up  something  besides  worldly  distinc- 
tion to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  pecq^ile, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  virtues  higher  than  we 
do  in  Protestant  countries.  Would  that  we  had 
an  order  of  Beguines  in  England !  There  are 
few  subjects  which  have  been  sa  un0urly  dis- 
cussed as  monastic  institutioas :  the  Protestant 
condemns  them  in  the  lump,  and  the  Romanist 
crams  his  legends  down  your  throat.  The  trudi 
is,  that  they  began  in  a  natural  and  good  feeling, 
though  somewhat  exaggerated — that  they  pro* 
duc^  the  greatest  public  good  in  their  season, 
that  they  were  abominably  perverted,  and  that 
the  good  which  they  now  do,  wherever  they  ex- 
ist, is  much  less  than  the  evil.  Yet,  if  you  had 
seen,  as  I  once  did,  a  Franciscan  of  fourscore, 
with  a  venerable  head  and  beard,  standing  in  the 
cloister  nf  his  convent,  where  his  brotlm  lay 
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beneath  his  feet,  and  telling  his  beads,  with  a 
oonntenanoe  expressive  of  the  most  perfect  and 
peaceful  piety,  you  would  have  felt  with  me  how 
desir^e  it  was  that  there  should  be  sooh  insti- 
tntioiis  for  minds  so  oonstitntad.  The  total  ab- 
sence of  religion  firom  our  poor-houses,  alms- 
houses, and  hospitals,  is  as  culpable  in  one  way 
as  the  excess  of  superstition  is  in  another.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  at  a  story  which  I  once  heard 
from  Dr.  Gooch.  A  woman  of  the  town  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  having  been  acci- 
dentally poisoned.  Almost  the  last  words  which 
ihe  uttered  were,  that  this  was  a  blasted  life,  and 
she  was  glad  to  have  done  with  it !  Who  will 
not  wish  that  Ae  had  been  kissing  the  crucifix, 
and  listening  in  full  faith  to  the  most  credulous 
priest !  I  say  this  more  with  reference  to  her 
fSdelings  at  that  moment,  and  the  efiect  upon  oth- 
ers, than  as  to  her  own  future  state,  however 
awful  that  consideration  may  be.  The  mercy  of 
God  is  infinite ;  and  it  Were  tbo  dreadful  to  be- 
heve  that  they  who  have  been  most  miserable 
here,  should  be  oondemned  to  endless  misery 
hereafter. 

"But  I  will  have  done  with  these  topics,  be- 
oanse  I  wish  to  say  something  respecting  your 
second  volume.  Tou  have  surprised  me  by  the 
additions  you  have  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  early  poetry.  I  had  no  notion  th^  the 
Hermit  of  Hampole  was  so  considerable  a  per- 
aooage,  nor  that  there  remained  such  a  mass  of 
inedhed  poetry  of  that  age.  The  Antiquarian 
Society  would  do  well  to  publish  the  whole,  how- 
ew9t  much  it  may  be.  Tou  are  aware  how  much 
light  it  would  throw  upon  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage, of  our  manners,  and  even  of  civil  trans- 
action; for  all  these  tilings  I  should  most  gladly 
peruse  the  whole  mass.  St  Francisco  Xavier 
is  not  the  Xavier  who  vnroCe  the  Persian  Life  of 
Christ.  In  p.  3  yon  mention  some  novel  verses 
which  relate  to  Portuguese  history.  If  the  Scald 
Halldon's  poem  be  not  too  long,  may  I  request 
joa  to  translate  it  for  me,  as  a  document  for  my 
history.  Observe,  that  this  request  is  purely 
oooditional,  as  regarding  the  extent  of  the  poem. 
If  it  is  more  than  a  hidf  hour's  work,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  time  which  you  em- 
pfey  so  well,  and  of  which  you  have  so  little  to 
spare. 

"  Remember  us  to  Mrs.  Turner,  Alfred,  and 
your  daughter.  We  are  in  great  anxiety,  and 
with  great  cause,  but  there  is  hope.  My  wish 
at  such  time  is  sJdn  to  Macbeth's,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit— a  longing  that  the  next  hundred 
years  were  over,  and  that  we  were  in  a  better 
worid,  where  happiness  is  permanent,  and  there 
is  net&er  change  nor  evil. 

"God  bless  you  1 

"  TouTi  very  affectionately, 

"R.   SODIMT." 


only  altogether  educated  by  his  father,  bat  also 
his  constant  companion  and  play-fellow,  he  was 
associated  with  all  his  thoughts,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  all  the  habits  o£  his  daUy  life. 

He  seems,  indeed,  with  all  due  allowance  for 
ptdrental  partiality,  to  have  been  one  of  those 
children,  of  only  too  fair  a  promise,  possessing  a 
quietness  of  disposition  hfurdly  natural  at  Siat 
active  age,  and  generally  indicative  of  an  innate 
feebleness  of  constitution,  and  evincing  a  quick- 
ness of  intellect  and  a  love. of  study  vi^ch  seem 
to  show  that  the  mind  has,  as  it  were,  outgrown 
the  body. 

This  I  gather,  not  merely  from  my  father's 
own  letters,  but  from  those  who  well  remember 
the  boy  himself^  and  who  speak  of  him  as  having 
been  fer  beyond  his  age  in  understanding,  and 
as  bearing  this  painful  and  fetal  illness  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  tmcommon  even  in  riper 
years. 

This  illness  had  now  lasted  for  several  weeks, 
and  being  of  a  strange  and  complicated  nature, 
the  want  of  that  medical  skill  and  eaqperience 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  large  towns,  added 
much  to  the  parents'  anxiety  aixl  distress. 

Subsequent  etaminarion,  however  (showing  a 
great  accumulation  of  matter  at  the  heart) ,  preyed 
that  no  skill  could  have  availed.  After  a  period 
of  much  sufiering,  he  was  released  on  the  ITth 
of  April.  The  fdlowing  letters  have  a  painful 
interest: 

2b  OroiVinor  C.  Bedford,  E$q, 

«  Wsdnetday,  April  17, 1S1«. 
"Mt  dxak  Bxdfoed, 

"  Here  is  an  end  of  hope  and  of  fear,  but  not 
of  sufiering.  His  sufierings,  however,  are  over, 
and,  thank  God  1  his  passage  vras  perfectly  easy. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  is  now  in  a  better  state  of 
existence,  for  which  his  nature  was  more  fitted 
than  for  this.  Tou,  more  than  most  men,  can 
tell  what  I  have  lost,  and  yet  yon  are  far  from 
knowing  how  large  a  portion  of  my  hopes  and 
happmess  will  be  laid  in  the  grave  with  Herbert. 
For  years  it  has  been  my  daily  prayer  that  I 
might  be  spared  this  affliction. 

"  I  am  much  reduced  in  body  1^  this  long  and 
sore  suffering,  but  I  am  perfectly  resigned,  and 
do  not  give  way  to  grief. 

"In  his  desk  there  are  the  few  letters  which  I 
had  written  to  him,  in  thejoy  of  my  heart.   I  will 
fold  up  these  and  send  them  to  yofu,  that  they 
may  be  preserved  when  I  am  gone,  in  memory 
of  him  and  of  me.*   Should  you  survive  me,  yoa 
will  publish  such  parts  of  my  correspondence  as 
are  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  my  ftunily-     My 
dear  Grosvenor,  I  wish  you  would  make  *®  ■?" 
leetion  while  you  can  da  it  withcwt  sorrow,  whilo 
it  is  uncertain  which  of  us  shall  be  l«ft  to  regret 
the  other.     You  are  the  fit  person  to  do  this} 
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•elf  to  attempt  this.  But  nothing  ooold  be  more 
cakn,  more  patient,  more  collected,  more  datifol, 
Okore  admirable. 

*^  Oh  1  that  I  way  be  able  to  leave  this  ooim- 
try !  The  wound  twiU  never  olose  while  I  remain 
in  it.  You  woold  wonder  to  see  me,  how  com* 
posed  I  am.  Thank  God,  I  can  control  mjself 
for  the  sake  of  others;  bat  it  is  a  kfe-long  griei^ 
and  do  what  I  can  to  lighten  it,  the  harden  will 
be  as  heavy  as  I  can  bear.  R.  S. 

"  I  wish  yoa  woold  tell  Knox*  what  has  hap- 
pened. He  was  very  land  to  Herbert,  and  de- 
serves that  I  should  write  to  him." 

To  Cfrotvemr  CBidfbrd,  Esq. 

«*i^yrfl  18,  ISie, 
"  Mr  DKAB.  Geosvkiiob, 

"  Wherefore  do  I  write  to  yoa?  Aka  1  be- 
oanse  I  know  not  what  to  do.  To-mocrow,  per^ 
haps,  may  bring  with  it  something  like  the  be- 
ginning of  relief.  To^y  I  hope  I  shall  support 
myself,  or  ratlwr  that  God  will  support  me,  for 
I  am  weak  as  a  child,  in  body  even  more  than 
in  mind.  My  Hmbs  triable  under  me*,  long 
anxiety  had  wasted  me  to  the  bone,  and  I  fear  it 
will  be  long  before  grief  will  miSer  me  to  recruit. 
I  am  seriously  apprehensive  for  the  shock  which 
my  health  seems  to  have  sustained ;  yet  I  am 
wanting  in  no  effort  to  appear  calm  and  to  con- 
sole others ;  and  those  who  are  about  me  give 
me  credit  for  a  fortitude  which  I  do  not  possess. 
Many  blessings  are  left  me— abundant  blessings, 
more  than  I  have  deserved,  more  than  I  had  ever 
reason  to  expect  or  even  to  hc^.  I  have  strong 
ties  to  life,  and  many  duties  yet  to  perform.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  see  these  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
seen.  Reason  will  do  something.  Time  more. 
Religion  most  of  all.  The  km  is  but  for  this 
world ;  but  as  long  as  I  remain  in  this  world  1 
shall  feel  it. 

^  Some  way  my  feelings  will  vent  themselves. 
I  have  thought  of  endeavoring  to  direct  tiienr 
course,  and  may,  perhaps,  set  about  a  moonmient 
in  verse  for  him  and  for  myseU^  which  may  make 
our  memories  inseparable. 

"  There  would  be  no  wisdom  in  going  from 
home.  The  act  of  returning  to  it  would  undo 
all  the  benefit  I  might  receive  from  change  of 
circumstance  for  some  time  yet.  Ecfith  feels 
flus ;  otherwise,  perhaps,  we  might  have  gone  to 
visit  Tom  in  his  new  habitation.  Summer  is  at 
hand.  While  there  was  a  hope  ci  Herbert's  re- 
eoverv.  this  was  a  ftvouant  snhieet  of  nleasurai^ 


"  Whenever  I  have  leisure  (wUl  that  ever  be?) 
I  will  begin  my  own  memoirs,  to  serve  as  a  poal^ 
obit  for  those  of  my  family  who  may  survive  ma. 
They  will  be  so  far  provided  for  as  to  leave  ma 
no  uheasiness  on  that  score.  My  life  insnraaoe 
is  43$4000 ;  my  books  (for  there  is  none  to  inherit 
them  now)  m^  be  worth  «£1500;  my  oopy^ 
rights,  perhaps,  not  less ;  and  you  will  be  Mm 
to  put  together  letters  and  fragments,  whiohy 
when  I  am  gone,  will  be  aecepmUe  articles  in 
the  market.  Probably  there  wvmld,  on  the  whole, 
be  <3£l 0,000  forthoaming.  The  whole  sfaoukl  be 
Edith's  during  her  life,  and  afterward  divided 
equally  among  the  surviving  <&lldren.  I  sbifl 
name  John  May  and  Nevflle  White  for  executote 
— 4>oth  men  of  business,  and  both  my  dear  and 
zealoiu  friends.  But  do  you  take  care  of  mj 
papers,  and  publish  my  ramaiaB.  I  have,  per- 
haps, much  underrated  te  value  of  what  will  be 
left.  A  selection  of  my  reviewals  msf  be  ra« 
printed,  with  credit  to  my  name  and  with  proAc 
You  will  not  wender  that  I  have  frdlen  into  tfaii 
strain.  One  grave  is  at  this  moment  made  ready; 
and  who  can  tell  how  soon  another  may  be  re* 
quired?  I  pray,  however,  for  oontimied  life. 
There  may  be,  probably  there  are,  many*  afflio- 
tions  for  me  in  store,  but  the  worst  it  past.  I 
have  more  than  once  thought  of  Mr.  Roberts; 
when  he  hears  of  my  loss,  it  wiU  for  a  Bomeac 
freshen  the  recollectioa  of  his  own. 

**  It  is  some  relief  to  write  to  you,  after  tba 
caUs  which  have  this  day  been  laade  iipon  my 
fortitude.  I  have  not  been  found  wasting ;  aiid 
Edith,  throughout  the  whole  long  trial,  1^  dis- 
played the  most  exemplary  selC^xmtrol.  We 
never  approached  him  but  with  composed  coon- 
tenanoes  and  words  of  hope  •,  and  for  a  mother  to 
do  this,  hour  after  ho^r,  and  night  after  night, 
while  her  heart  was  breaking,  is  perhaps  the  ut- 
most effort  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  Oh! 
how  you  would  have  admired  and  loved  him,  had 
you  seen  him  in  these  last  weeks  1  But  yoa 
know  something  of  his  character.  Never,  per* 
haps,  was  child  of  ten  years  old  so  much  to  hia 
faUier.  Without  ever  ceasing  to  treat  him  as  a 
child,  I  had  made  him  my  companion,  as  well  as 
playmate  and  pu^nl,  and  he  had  leaned  to  iater- 
est  himself  in  my  pursuits,  and  take  part  in  all 
my  enjoyments. 

"I  have  sent  Edith  May  to  Wordsworth's. 
Poor  child,  she  is  dreadfrilly  distressed  j  and  it 
has  ever  been  my  desire  to  save  diem  frtim  all 
tha  florrow  ihat  can  be  avoided,  and  to  mkiorata. 
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brings  with  it  a  loss  of  means— an  evil  insepara- 
ble from  my  way  of  life.  To-morrow  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  resmne  my  employments.  You  may 
be  sore,  also,  that  I  shall  attend  to  my  health ; 
nothing  whioh  exeroiie  and  diet  can  aflbrd  will 
be  neglected ;  and  whenever  I  feel  that  change 
of  air  and  of  scene  could  benefit  me,  the  change 
shall  be  tried.  I  am  perfectly  aware  how  im- 
portant an  object  this  is ;  the  fear  is,  lest  my  sense 
of  its  moment  should  produce  an  injurious  anxie- 
ty.    God  bless  you  1  .    R.  S. 

"  Tou  would  save  me  some  pain  by  correct- 
ing the  remaining  proofs,*  for  the  sight  of  that 
b<Ktk  must  needs  be  trying  to  me." 

2b  Orotvinor  C.  Bedford,  E$q. 

**  Satuiday,  April  90  >616. 
"  Mt  dbar  Grosvbicob, 

'*  Desire  Gifibrd  to  reserve  room  for  yae  in  this 
number :  I  will  not  delay  it  beyond  the  first  week 
in  May ;  he  may  rely  upon  this :  1  am  diligent- 
ly at  work ;  the  exertion  is  wholesome  for  me  at 
this  season,  and  I  want  the  money.  It  it  the 
La  Vendue  article* 

"  A  proof  has  reached  me,  so  your  trouble  on 
that  score  may  be  spared* 

"I  am  in  all  reH>dcts  acting  as  yon  would 
wish  to  see  me,  not  unmindful  of  the  blessings 
which  are  left  and  the  duties  whieh  I  have  to 
perform.  But  indeed,  Grosvenor,  it  is  only  a 
deep,  heartfelt,  and  ever-present  fiutb  which  could 
support  me.  If  what  I  have  lost  were  lost  for- 
ever, I  should  sink  under  the  affliction.  Through- 
out the  whole  sorrow,  long  and  trying  as  it  has 
been,  Edith  has  demeaned  herself  with  a  strength 
of  mind  and  a  self-control  deserving  the  highest 
admiration.  To  be  as  happy  ever  again  as  I 
have  been,  is  impossible ;  my  future  happiness 
must  be  of  a  different  kind,  but  the  difference 
will  be  in  kbd  rather  than  dc^pree ;  there  will  be 
less  of  this  world  in  it,  more  of  the  next,  there- 
ibre  will  it  be  safe  and  durable. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  John  May,  Esq. 

•*Kenriok,  April  90;  1818. 
"  Mt  DKAii  Fkisnd, 

"I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  for  your  sympa- 
thy, and  for  your  prayers.  We  have  been  sup- 
pOTted  even  beyond  my  hopes,  and  according  to 
our  need.  I  do  not  feel  any  return  of  strength, 
but  it  will  soon  be  restored  ]  anxiety  has  worn 
me  to  the  bone.  While  that  state  continued  I 
was  incapable  of  any  employment,  and  my  time 
was  passed. day  and  night  alternately  in  praying 
that  the  worst  might  be  averted,  and  in  prepar- 
ing for  it  if  it  might  take  pUoe. 

*^  Three  things  I  prayed  for — the  child's  re- 
covery, if  it  might  please  God ;  that,  if  this  might 
not  be,  his  passage  might  be  rendered  easy ;  and 
that  we  might  be  supported  in  our  affliction. 
The  two  latter  petitions  were  granted,  and  I  am 
truly  thankfuL    But  when  the  event  was  over. 


•  or  the  PQgrlmaga  to  Wtterioo. 

y 


then,  like  David,  I  roused  myself,  and  gave  no 
way  to  unavailing  grief^  acting  in  all  things  as  I 
should  wish  others  to  act  when  my  hour  also  is 
come.  I  employ  myself  incessantly,  taking,  how- 
ever, every  day  as  much  exercise  as  I  can  bear 
without  injurious  fatigue,  which  is  not  much. 
My  appetite  it  good,  and  I  have  now  no  want  of 
sleep.  Edith  is  perfectly  calm  and  resigned. 
Her  fortitude  is  indeed  exemplary  to  the  highest 
degree,  but  her  employments  do  not  withdraw 
her  from  herself  as  mine  do,  and  therefore  I  fear 
she  has  more  to  sdrnggle  with.  Perhaps  we  were 
too  happy  before  this  dispensation  struck  us. 
Perhaps  it  was  expedient  for  us  that  our  hearts 
should  be  drawn  more  strongly  toward  another 
world.  This  is  the  use  of  sorrow,  and  to  this 
use  I  trust  our  sorrow  will  be  sanctified. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  ever  most  truly 
and  affectionately  yours, 

"ROBBET  SOVTHBT*" 

7b  WUHam  Wordtworthy  Esq, 

**  Monday,  April  99;  1816. 
"  Mt  dear  Woedsworth, 
"  You  were  right  respecting  the  nature  of  my 
support  under  this  affliction;  tiiere  is  but  one 
source  of  consolation,  and  of  that  source  I  l^ve 
drunk  largely.  When  you  shall  see  how  I  had 
spoken  of  my  happiness  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
you  will  read  wiUi  tears  of  sorrow  what  I  wrote 
with  tears  of  joy.  And  little  did  I  think  how 
soon  and  how  literally  another  part  of  this  mourn- 
ful poem  was  to  be  fulfilled,  when  I  said  in  it, 

*  To  Mrth  I  should  haTO  fonk  in  mj  detpair, 
Had  I  not  daapedthe  Croa^aad  been  rapported  ffiere.* 

"  I  thank  God  for  the  strength  with  whioh  we 
have  borne  this  trial.  It  is  not  possible  for 
woman  to  have  acted  with  more  fortitude  than 
Edith  has  done  through  the  whole  sharp  suffer- 
ing ;  she  has  rather  set  an  example  than  followed 
it.  My  bodily  finlme  is  much  shaken.  A  little 
time  and  care  will  recruit  it,  and  the  mind  is 
sound.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  blessings 
whioh  are  left  me,  which  fer  exceed  those  of 
most  men. .  I  pray  for  continued  life,  that  I  may 
fulfill  my  duties  toward  those  whom  I  love.  I 
employ  myself^  and  I  look  forward  to  the  end 
with  faith  and  with  hope,  as  one  whose  treasure 
is  laid  up  in  Heaven ;  wad  where  the  treasure 
is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also. 

*^  At  present  it  would  rather  do  me  hurt  than 
good  to  see  you.  I  am  perfectly  calm  and  in 
ftill  self-possession ;  but  I  know  my  own  weak* 
ness  as  well  as  my  strength,  and  the  wholesomest 
regimen  for  a  mind  like  mine  is  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  pursuits  which  call  forth  enough  of  its 
powers  to  occupy  without  exhausting  it.  It  is 
well  for  me  that  L  can  do  this.  I  take  regtilar 
exercise,  and  am  very  careful  of  myself. 

"  Many  will  feel  for  me,,  but  none  can  tell 
what  I  have  lost :  the  head  and  flower  of  my 
earthly  happiness  is  out  off*.  But  I  am  noT  un- 
happy. 

" God  blets  your  R.  S." 
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Jb  Qrowtmf  C,  Bedford,  Etq. 

*<  WedneKU^,  April  94^  1810. 
*^  Mt  DBAS.  GaOSTBNO&y 

"  Toa  remember  the  two  remediee  for  grief 
of  whioh  Pelayo  speaks.*  I  praotioe  what  1 
preaoh,  and  have  ^ployed  myself  ^Rrith  a  power 
of  exertion  at  whioh  I  mysek  wonder,  taking 
oare  so  to  vary  my  employments  as  not  for  any 
one  to  possess  my  mind  too  folly.  I  take  rega- 
kur  exeroise;  I  take  tonics;  I  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep.  See  if  this  be  not  dol&g  weU.  I  ooo- 
verse  as  osoal,  and  can  at  times  be  oheeriii]^  but 
my  happiness  can  never  again  be  what  it  has 
been.  Many  blessings  do  I  possess^  but  the 
prime  blessing,  the  flower  of  my  hopes,  the  cen- 
tral jewel  of  the  ring,  is  gone.  An  early  ad- 
miration of'  what  }B  good  in  the  stoical  phfloeo. 
phy,  and  an  active  and  elastic  mind,  have  donbt- 
less  been  great  means  of  supporting  me;  bot 
they  would  have  been  insufficient  withoat  a  deep- 
er principle ;  and  I  verily  beKeve  that  were  it 
not  for  the  oonsolatioQs  which  religion  afibrd»-^ 
consdatiops  which  in  time  will  ripen  into  hope 
and  joy — ^I  shoold  sink  under  an  affliction  which 
is  greater  than  any  man  can  ocnoeive.  Tou 
best  can  judge  wbs^  the  privation  must  be,  and 
you  can  but  judge  imperfectly. 

*^  Enough  of  this.  I  diall  soon  find  a  better 
jnode  of  at  once  indulging  and  regulating  these 
feeKngs.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  thoughts  in 
tmy  head  which  wfll,  by  Qod^s  blessing,  [^odooe 
good  and  lasting  fruit. 

"At  present  one  of  my  daily  employments  is 
-the  'Cannen  )<^uptiale,  which  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  will  extend  to  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  stanzas,  the  same  meter  as  the  Pilgrimage, 
which,  printed  in  the  same  manner,  may  run  to 
seventy  pages  ■  oay  three  ^dieets.  Its  English 
title  the  Lay  of  the  Laureate,  which  is  not  on]/ 
a  taking  title  for  an  advertisement,  but  a  id* 
markably  good  one.  It  is  for  Longman  to  de- 
termine in  what  form  he  will  print  it,  and  ^hat 
•number  of  copies :  quarto  pamphlets,  I  tUak, 
are  not  liked,  for  their  inconvenient  size. 

"There  must  be  a  presentation  oo}.':  bound 
for  the  princess.  Through  what  channel  shall  I 
convey  it  ?  Lord  William  Gordon  wold  deliver 
it  for  me  if  I  were  to  ask  him.  Car.  you  put  me 
in  a  better  way?  Would  Henries  like  to  do  it, 
oris  it  proper  to  ask  him? 

"In  a  few  days  I  diall  send  ^  Ju  die  MSS. ; 
die  printing  will  be  done  presently.    It  comes 


the  article  of  which  the  first  portion  acoompa> 
nies  this  note  may  appear  in  the  present  number. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  me,  and  the  subject  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  stale  it  it  be  delayed :  dwe& 
upon  this  point.  It  will  be  as  interesting  a  pa^ 
per  as  he  has  ever  received  from  me. 

"God bless  youl  R.  S." 

lb  Groivtiier  C.  Bt^crd^  Eaq. 

"  Mt  dear  Grosvsnob, 

"  Heriiert  died  on  the  17th,  and  he  was  in  the 
tentb  year  of  his  age ;  say  nothing  more  than 
this.  How  much  does  it  Contain  to  me,  and  ta 
the  world  how  little ! 

"  I  have  great  power  of  exertka,  and  this  it 
of  signal  benefit  at  this  time.  My  mind  is  dose* 
ly  employed  throughout,  the  whole  day.  I  do 
more  in  one  day  than  I  used  to  do  in  three  ; 
hitherto  the  efl^t  is  good,  but  I  shall  watch  my 
self  well,  and  be  careful  not  to  exact  more  than 
the  system  will  endure.  I  have  certainly  gained 
stzengtii;  but,  as  yua  may  suppose,  every  cir- 
cumstance of  spring  fjid  of  reviving  nature  brings 
with  it  thoughts  (hat.  touch  me  in  my  heart  c( 
hearts.  Bo  not,  however,  imagine  that  I  am 
unhi^ppy.  I  know  what  I  have  lost,  and  that  no 
loss  oould  povibly  have  been  greater ;  but  it  '» 
onlyfor  atiftte;  and  you  know  what  my  habitual 
and  rooted  feelings  are  upon  this  subject 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Giflbrd  will  do  for 
me  u  this  number  what  he  has  done  6y  me  in 
othei^—displace  some  other  person's  article  to 
maka  room  for  mine.  He  wUl  aet  wisefy  if  he 
dojs  so,  for  the  freshness  of  the  subject  wtil  else 
evaporate.  I  diall  finish  it  with  aU  speed  tqpon 
ibis  suiq;>osition.  It  would  surprise  you  wero 
you  to  see  what  I  get  through  in  a  day. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  prools  might  as  well 
have  been  sent  me.  Sunxmnded  as  I  am  with 
mbementoes,  there  was  litUe  reason  for  wishing 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  And  however 
mournful  it  must  ever  be  to  remember  the  Pro- 
em, and  the  delight  which  it  gave  tirhen  the 
prcof-sheet  arrived,  I  am  glad  t^  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  Edith  feels  upon  this  point  as  I  do.  The 
proofe  had  better  come  to  me,  if  it  is  not  too  late. 
I  can  verify  the  quotations,  whioh  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  do,  and  may,  pwhaps,  add  some- 
thing. 

"  Tell  Tapie  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
will  make  some  speed  with  the  History  of  Bra- 
mi  .  *u»*  T  Hw*A  I*  ;«««w«^i*^i«  *».  <w%M«««»^»«  :♦  z^ 
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ber  safierings  better.  She  knows  that  we  have 
abundant  blessings  left,  bat  feels  that  the  flower 
of  all  is  gone ;  <uid  this  feeling  must  be  for  life. 
Bitter  as  it  is,  it  is  wholesome. 

<<  God  bless  yoa!  R.  S." 

7b  Oroivenar  C.  Btdfardj  Eaq. 

"AprnaO^lSlO. 
"  Mt  DKAit  GRosvsnom, 

*'  Time  passes  on.  I  employ  mjveU^  and  hare 
reeovered  strength;  bat  in  pdnt  of  spirits  I 
rather  lose  ground.  The  cause,  peihaps,  is  ob- 
Tioos.  At  first,  we  make  great  effinrts  to  foroe 
the  mind  from  thooghts  n^iioh  are  intolerablj 
painfal ;  bat  as,  from  time,  they  beoome  endor- 
able,  less  efibrt  is  made  to  aTdd  tiiem,  and  the 
poignancy  of  grief  settles  into  melancholy.  Both 
with  Edith  ai^  myself,  this  seems  to  be  the  ease. 
Certain  I  am  that  nothing  bnt  the  fall  assaranoe 
of  inunortality  coald  prevent  me  from  sinking 
onder  an  affliction  which  is  greater  than  any 
stranger  ooald  possibly  believe ;  and  thankfal  I 
am  that  my  feedings  have  been  so  long  and  so. 
halMtaally  directed  toward  this  point.  Yon  prob- 
ably know  my  poems  better  ^an  most  people, 
and  may  perceive  how  strongly  my  mind  has 
been  impressed  apon  this  most  consoling  sabject. 

"  Testerday  I  finished  the  main  part  of  the 
Lay.  There  remain  only  six  or  eight  stanxas 
as  a  L'Envoy,  which  I  may,  perhaps,  complete 
this  night ;  tiien  I  shall  sand  yoa  Uie  whole  in 
one  packet  throagfa  Giflford.  I  have  said  notlu 
ing  aboot  it  to  Longman,  for  I  think  it  very  preb- 
able  that  yoa  may  advise  me  not  to  pabUsh  the 
poem  BOW  it  is  written,  lest  it  riioold  give  o^ 
(ease ;  and  having  satisfied  mysdf  by  writing  i^ 
it  is  quite  indifierent  te  me  whether  it  appean 
now  or  after  my  decease.  The  emohmie^t  to 
be  derived  from  it  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
thoaght  of^  and  the  credit  which  I  should  gain 
I  can  very  well  do  without  So  take  counsel 
with  any  body  you  pleane,  and  remember  that  I, 
who  am  easfly  enough  persuaded  in  any  cas^ 
am  in  this  perfectly  unconcerned ;  for  were  it  a 
thing  of  course  that  I  should  produce  a  poem  on 
this  occasion,  there  is  at  this  time,  God  knows, 
sufficient  reason  why  I  might  stand  excused. 

^  IX>  not  imagine  that  3ie  poem  has  derived 
the  slightest  cast  of  coloring  from  my  present 
state  of  mind.  The  plan  is  precisely  what  was 
originally  formed.  William  Nichd  b  likely  to 
jo^e  as  well  as  any  man  whether  there  be  any 
unfitaesB  in  publishing  it.  You  are  quite  aware 
that  I  nei^r  wish  to  court  favor  nor  to  give 
oflense,  and  tiiat  te  absurdity  of  taking  ofiense 
(if  it  were  taken)  would  excite  in  we  more  pity 
than  resentment. 

<*  Good  night !  I  am  going  to  the  poem  in 
hope  of  completing  it.  I  can  not  yet  hear  to  be 
meniployed,  and  &is  I  feel  severely.  You  know 
how  much  I  used  to  unbend,  and  play  with  the 
children,  in  frequent  nttervals  of  stikly,  as  though 
I  were  an  idle  man.  Of  this  I  am  quite  incapfr- 
ble»  and  shall  long  continue  so.  No  ciroum- 
staaoe  of  my  focmer  Hfe  ever  brought  with  it  so 
grett  a  ofaange  as  diat  which  J  daily  and  hourly 


feel,  and  perhaps  shall  never  cease  to  feel.  Yet 
I  am  thankful  for  having  possessed  this  child  so 
long  ;  for  worlds  I  Ti^idd  not  but  have  been  his 
father.  Of  all  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  vouchsafe  me,  this  was  and  it  the  great- 
est. R.  S.» 

7b  Qrotvtn^r  C.  Bedford^  Esq, 

•*Prkhy,lUj3,181«. 
"  Mt  dsaa  Grosvxmor, 

'*  Yoa  will  have  seen,  by  my  last  letters,  that 
I  am  not  exhausting  myself  by  over-exertion. 
On  the  contrary,  for  many  days  I  have  been 
forcing  myself  to  the  more  di^oult  necessity  of 
bearing  my  own  reoollectitnis.  Time  will  soft- 
er them  down ;  indeed,  they  now  have,  and  ak 
ways  have  had,  all  the  alleviation  which  an  as- 
suied  hope  and  faith  can  bestow ;  and  when  I 
give  way  to  tears,  which  is  only  in  darkness  or 
in  solitude,  they  are  not  tears  of  unmingled  pidn. 
I  begin  to  think  that  change  of  place  would  not 
be  desirable,  and  tet  the  pain  of  leaving  a  friiaoe 
where  I  have  enjoyed  so  many  years  of  such 
great  hapfunesQ,  is  more  than  it  is  inse  to  incur 
without  neeeissi^.  Nor  could  I  reconcile  either 
Edith  or  myself  to  the  thought  of  leaving  poor 
Mrs.  Wilson,*  whose  heart  is  half  broken  al- 
ready, and  to  whom  cur  departure  would  be  a 
death-stroke.  Her  days,  indeed,  must  neces- 
sarily be  few,  and  her  life-lease  will  probably 
expire  before  the  end  of  the  term  to  which  we 
are  looking  on. 

'  "  Murray  has  sent  me  cC50  for  the  La  Vendue 
article,  which  makes  me  indifTerent  when  it  (4»- 
pears ;  and  proposes  to  me  half  a  dozen  other 
subjects  at  <3Sl(>0  each,  at  which  rate  I  su|^pose 
in  future  I  shall  suppfy  him  with  an  article  ev- 
ery quarter.  This  will  set  me  at  ease  in  money 
matters,  about  which,  thank  God  and  the  easy 
disposition  with  which  he  has  blessed  me,  I  have 
never  been  too  anxious. 

**It  is  needlees  to  say  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
yon  here,  but  rather  at  some  future  time,  when 
you  will  find  me  a  better  companion,  and  when 
your  company  would  do  me  more  good.  Nor, 
indeed,  must  yon  leave  your  mother ;  her  deliv- 
erance from  tibe  infirmities  ef  life  can  not  be  long 
deferred  by  any  human  skill,  or  aby  favorable 
efforts  of  nature.  Whenever  that  event  takes 
[dace,  you  will  need  such  relief  as  change  of 
scene  can  afford ;  and  whenever  it  may  be,  I 
hold  myself  ready  to  join  you  and  accompany 
you  to  the  Continent,  for  as  long  a  time  as  you 
can  be  spared  firom  your  office,  and  as  long  a 
journey  as  that  time  may  enable  us  to  take. 
Remember  this,  and  look  to  it  as  a  fitting  ar- 


*  Bfn.  Vnifon  (ttie  '*a«d  friend"  mentioned  in  tho 
•tansas  quoted  from  tbePilffrimaffe  to  Waterloo)  bad 
been  bonaekeeper  to  Mr.  JaduoA,  the  former  owner  of 
Oreta  Hall,  and  abe  continned  to  occnpj  part  of  one  of 
the  two  hoaaea,  wbleb,  though  dtogeOier  in  mj  fiither'a 
ocei^wtlan,  had  not  been  whoIlT  thrown  together  aa  was 
afterward  done.  She  had  onoe  oeen  the  belle  of  Keawidk, 
and  waa  «  person  of  a  marrelona  eweetneaa  of  temper 
and  aterlinff  good  aenae^  aa  much  attached  to  the  cUkuen 
of  the  fmSij  aa  if  tiie j  bad  been  ber  own,  and  rbmem- 
bered  atftt  b  j  every  iurrtvfaig  member  of  it  with  reapect 
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rangement  -which  will  benefit  us  both.     God 
bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  Chauncey  Hart  Tnonshend,  Esq, 

•«Kefwick,M«7  16.1616. 

**  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  loss  which  I  hare 
smstained  is,  I  believe,  henvier  than  any  like 
affliction  would  have  proved  to  almost  any  other 
person,  from  the  oiroumstance  of  my  dear  son's 
character,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  my  life. 
The  joyonsness  of  my  disposition  has  received  its 
death-»woand;  hot  there  are  still  so  many  bless- 
ings left  me,  that  I  shoold  be  most  ongratefnl  did 
I  not  feel  myself  abundantly  rich  in  the  only 
treasures  which  I  have  ever  coveted.  Three 
months  ago,  when  I  looked  around,  I  knew  no 
man  so  happy  as  m3rself—- that  is,  no  man  who 
so  entirely  possessed  all  that  his  heart  desired, 
those  desires  being  such  as  bore  the  severest  scru- 
tiny of  wisdom.  The  difierence  now  is,  that  what 
was  then  the  flower  of  my  earthly  happiness  is 
now  become  a  prominent  object  of  my  heavenly 
hopes — that  I  Imve  this  treasure  in  reversion  in- 
steieul  of  actually  possessing  it ;  but  the  reversion 
is  indefeasible,  and  when  it  is  restored  to  me  it 
will  be  forever;  the  separation  which  death 
makes  is  but  for  a  time. 

"  These  are  my  habitual  feelings,  not  the  off- 
spring of  immediate  sorrow,  for  I  have  felt  sor- 
row ere  this,  afid,  I  hope,  have  profited  by  it. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  go  too  far  in  weaning 
their  hearts  from  the  world,  and  fall,  in  conse- 
quence, into  the  worst  practical  follies  which 
could  result  fVom  Manicheism.  We  lay  up  treas- 
ure in  heaven  when  we  cherish  the  domestic 
charities.  ^They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die,'* 
and  they  also  err  grievously  who  suppose  that 
natural  affections  tend  to  wean  us  from  God. 
Far  otherwise !  They  develop  virtues,  of  the 
existence  of  whieh  in  our  own  hearts  we  should 
else  be  unconscious;  and  binding  us  to  each 
other,  they  bind  us  also  to  our  common  Parent. 

^'  Let  me  see  your  poem  when  you  have  finish- 
ed it,  and  tell  me  something  more  of  yourself, 
where  your  home  is,  and  where  yon  have  been 
educated.  Any  thing  that  you  may  oommuni- 
cnte  upon  this  subject  will  interest  me*  In  my 
communication  with  Kirke  White  and  with  poor 
Dusantoy,  I  have  blamed  myself  for  repressing 
the  expression  of  interest  concerning  them  Vhen 
it  has  been  too  late.  Perhaps  they  have  thought 
me  cold  and  distant,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
further  from  my  nature ;  but  may  your  years  be 
many  and  prosperous.  God  bless  you  I 
"  Your  affeotioDate  friend, 

"RSotJTHlT." 

To  the  JRcv.  NickoUu  Lightfoot. 

•*M«j,  1816. 
"  Mt  DEAii  Lightfoot, 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.     You  may  re- 
member that  in  my  youth  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
such  practical  philosophy  as  may  be  learned  from 
Epictetus ;  it  has  often  stood  me  in  good  stead ; 


iUr.ia 


it  afibrds  strength,  but  no  consolation ;  ccinsi^a- 
tion  can  be  found  only  in  religion,  and  there  I 
find  it.  My  dear  Lightfoot,  it  is  now  fiill  two- 
and-twen^  years  since  you  and  I  Aook  hands 
at  our  last  parting.  Li  all  likelihood,  the  separa- 
tion between  my  son  and  me  will  not  be  for  so 
long  a  time ;  in  the  common  course  of  nature  it 
can  not  possibly  be  much  longer,  and  I  may  be 
summoned  to  rejoin  him  before  the  year,  yea,  be- 
fore the  passing  day  or  the  passing  hour  he  gone. 
Death  has  so  often  entered  my  doors,  that  he  and 
I  have  long  been  fiuniliar.  The  loss  of  five  broth- 
ers and  sisters  (four  of  whom  I  remember  well), 
of  my  father  and  mother,  of  a  femaki  cousin  who 
grew  up  with  me,  and  lived  with  me ;  of  two 
daughters,  and  of  several  friends  (among  them 
two  of  the  dearest  friends  that  ever  man  possess- 
ed), had  very  mqch  weaned  my  heart  from  this 
world,  or,  more  properly  speak^,  had  fixed  its 
thoughts  and  desires  upon  a  better  stAte  wherein 
there  shall  be  no  such  separation,  before  this  last 
and  severest  affliction.  Still  it  would  be  sense- 
less and  ungrateful  to  the  greatest  degree  if  I 
were  not  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  abundant 
blessings  that  I  still  possess,  especially  believing, 
trusting,  knowings  as  I  do,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  satisfied  reason  and  settled  faith,  that  the 
treasure  which  has  been  taken  from  me  now  is 
laid  up  in  heaven,  there  to  be  repossessed  with 
ample  increase. 

^  Whenever  I  see  Crediton,  I  must  journey 
into  the  West  for  that  sole  purpose.  My  last 
ties  with  my  native  city  were  cut  up  by  the 
roots  two  years  ago,  by  the  death  of  one  of  my 
best  and  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall  never  have 
heart  to  enter  it  again.  Will  you  not  give  nae 
one  of  your  summer  holidajra,  and  visit,  not  only 
an  okl  friend,  but  the  part  of  England  which  is 
most  worth  visiting,  and  which  attracts  visitors 
from  all  parts?        *        *        ♦        ♦ 

"God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"R.  SOUTHBT." 

7b  the  Rev,  Herbert  Hill, 

"Keswick,  10x4.1816. 
"  Mt  dsar  Uif  clb, 
"  My  estimate  of  human  life  is  more  favorable 
than  yours.  If  death  were  the  termination  of 
our  existence,  then,  indeed,  I  should  wish  rather 
to  have  been  bom  a  beast,  or  never  to  have  been 
bom  at  all ;  but  considering  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  that  this  life  is  preparatory  to  a  higher 
state  €i  being,  I  am  thankful  for  the  happiness  1 
have  enjoyed,  for  the  blessings  which  are  left  me, 
and  for  those  td  which  I  look  with  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope.  With  me  the  enjoyments  of  life  have 
more  than  oounterbahmced  its  anxieties  and  its 
pains.  No  man  can  possibly  have  been  happier; 
and  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  suffering  under 
almost  the  severest  loss  which  could  have  befallen 
me,  I  am  richer  both  in  heart  and  hope  than  if 
God  had  never  given  me  the  cbild  whom  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  take  away.  My  heart  has  been 
exercised  with  better  feelings  during  his  life,  and 
is  drawn  nearer  toward  Heaven  by  his  removal. 
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I  do  not  reoover  spirits,  bat  my  strength  is  ma- 
terially reoniited,  and  I  am  not  unhappy. 

**  I  have  employed  myself  with  more  than  or- 
dinary diligencd'  Yoa  will  receive  portions  of 
my  History  in  quiok  soocessioii.  I  find  abmidant 
materials  for  a  third  vdume,  and  have  therefore 
determined  not  to  injore  a  work  which  has  cost 
me  so  mnch  labor,  by  attempting  to  compress  it 
because  the  public  woukl  prefer  two  volumes  to 
three.  *  *  ♦  You  will  see  that 
the  story  of  Cardenas*  is  not  an  episode :  it  is> 
the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  with  the 
Jesuits.  Hus  vdume  will  bring  Uie  narrative 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
cooclude  with  the  account  of  the  manners  of 
Brazil  at  that  time,  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  my  documents  enable  me  to  give  it.     *■ 

/*Yon  see  I  have  not  been  idle;  indeed,  at 
present  there  is  more  danger  of  my  employing 
myself  too  much  than  too  little.         *        * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

ToMr.NeviUeWhUe, 

**KenriQk,lfii7  4,18lfi. 
"  Mt  dear  Nbvill«, 

"  Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  have  had  the 
prayers  and  the  sympathy  of  many  good  men, 
and  perhaps  never  child  was  lamented  by  so 
many  persons  of  ripe  years,  unconnected  with 
him  fay  ties  of  consanguinity.  But  those  of  my 
firiends  who  knew  him  loved  him  for  his  own 
sake,  and  many  there  are  who  grieve  at  his  loss 
for  mine.  I  cGure  not  pursue  this  subject.  My 
health  is  better,  my  spirits  are  not.  i  employ 
myself  as  much  as  possible ;  but  there  must  b« 
intervals  of  employment,  and  the  moment  that 
my  mind  is  off  duty,  it  recurs  to  the  change  which 
has  taken  place :  that  change,  I  fear,  will  long 
be  the  first  thought  when  I  wake  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  when  I  lie  down  at  night.  Yet, 
Neville,  I  feel  and  ack&owledge  the  uses  of  this 
affliction.  Perhi^t^s  I  was  too  happy ;  perhi^ 
my  affections  were  fastened  by  too  many  roots 
to  this  world ;  perhaps  this  precarious  life  was 
too  dear  to  me. 

*'  Edith  sets  me  the  example  of  suppressing 
her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  mine.  We  have 
many  blessings  left— ^abundant  ones,  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  I  know,  too,  to  repine  because 
Herbert  is  removed,  would  be  as  selfish  as  it 
would  be  sinful.  Yea,  I  believe  that,  in  my 
preaent  frame  of  mind,  I  could  lay  my  children 
upon  the  altar,  like  Abraham,  and  say,  ^  Thy  will 
be  done.'  This  I  trust  wUl  continue,  when  the 
depressing  effects  of  grief  shall  have  passed  away. 
I  hope  in  time  to  recover  some  portion  of  my 
constitutional  cheerfulness,  but  never  to  lose  that 
feeling  with  which  I  look  on  to  eternity.  I  al- 
ways knew  the  instability  of  earthly  happiness ; 
this  woeful  experience  will  make  me  contemplate 
more  habitually  and  more  ardently  that  happiness 
which  is  subject  neither  to  chance  nor  change. 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  indulging  in  tears, 
or  giving  way  to  painful  recollections.    On  the 
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contrary,  I  make  proper  exertions,  and  employ 
myself  assiduously  for  as  great  a  portion  of  the 
day  as  is  compatible  with  health.  For  the  first 
week  I  did  as  much  every  day  as  would  at  other 
times  have  seemed  the  full  and  overflowing  prod- 
uce of  three.  This,  of  course,  I  could  not  con- 
tinue, but  at  tiie  time  it  was  salutary.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Neville ! 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"R.  SOUTHIT." 

7b  Qrontnor  C.  Bedford,  E$q, 

•*Maj15»1816. 
"  My  dbae  G., 

1£  egotism*  in  poetry  be  a  sin,  God  forgive  all 
great  poets  I  But  perhaps  it  is  allowable  in  them 
when  they  have  been  dead  a  few  centuries,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  them- 
selves and  appreciate  themselves,  provided  they 
leave  especial  orders  that  such  passages  be  not 
made  public  until  the  statute  of  critical  limita- 
tion expires.  Who  can  be  weak  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  the  man  who  wrote  that  tlurd  stanza 
would  be  deterred  from  printing  it  by  any  fear  of 
reprehension  on  the  score  of  vanity  ?  Who  is  to 
reprehend  him  ?  None  of  his  peers  assuredly ; 
not  one  person  who  will  sympathize  with  him  as 
he  reads;  not  one  person  who  enters  into  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  *,  not  one  person  who  can 
enter  into  the  strain  and  enjoy  it.  Those  per- 
sons, indeed,  may  who  live  wholly  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  but  I  have  taken  especial  care  to  make  it 
known,  that  a  faith  in  hereafter  is  as  necessary 
for  the  intellectual  as  for  the  moral  character, 
and  that  to  the  man  of  letters  (as  well  as  the 
Christian)  the  pre$etU  forms  but  the  slightest  por- 
tion of  his  existence.  He  who  would  leave  any 
durable  monument  behind  him,  must  live  in  the 
past  and  look  to  the  future.  The  poets  of  old 
scrupled  not  to  say  this;  and  who  is  there  who 
is  not  delighted  with  these  passages,  whenever 
time  has  set  his  seal  upon  the  prophecy  which 
they  contain? 

"  My  spirits  do  not  recover :  that  they  should 
again  be  what  they  have  been,  I  do  not  expect ; 
that,  indeed,  is  impossible.  But,  except  when 
reading  or  writing,  I  am  def^oraUy  depressed : 
the  worst  is,  that  I  can  not  conceal  this.  To 
affect  any  thing  like  my  own  hilarity,  and  that 
presence  of  joyous  feelings  which  carried  with  it 
a  sort  of  perpetual  sunshine,  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible ;  but  you  must  imagine  that  the  absence  of 
all  this  mciBt  make  itself  felt.  The  change  in  my 
daily  occupations,  in  my  sports,  my  relaxations, 
my  hopes,  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  to  have 
changed  my  very  nature  also.  Nothing  is  said, 
but  I  often  find  anxious  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and 
watching  my  countenance.  The  best  thing  I  can 
say  is,  that  time  passes  on,  and  sooner  or  later 
remedies  every  thing. 

*         *        *        *    '    «         *        * 


*  Thla  refert  to  Mine  obfenrationt  whieh  had  boen 
made  upon  the  Proem  to  the  marriage  long  for  the  Prin* 
ceaa  CharlotlD. 
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"  I  will  have  the  books  boimd  separately,  be- 
cause a  book  is  a  book,  and  two  bocjcs  are  worth 
as  mnoh  again  as  one ;  and  if  a  man's  library 
comes  to  the  hammer,  this  is  of  conseqtience ;  and 
whenever  I  get  my  knock-down  blow,  the  poor 
books  will  be  knocked  down  after  me.  Bat  why 
did  I  toQch  upon  this  string  ?  Alas!  Grosvenor, 
it  is  becaose  all  things  bear  npon  one  subject,  the 
center  of  the  whole  oiromnferenoe  of  all  my  nat- 
ural associations.       *        *        ♦        *        * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Chamncey  Hare  Jbufmhend,  Eiq. 

*<Ketwtek,Ja]ie5,181& 

"  Thank  you  for  both  your  letters.  The  his- 
tory of  your  school-boy  days  reminds  me  of  my 
own  chUdhood  and  youth.  I  had  a  lonely  child- 
hood, and  suffered  much  from  tyranny  at  school, 
till  I  outgrew  it,  and  came  to  have  authority  my- 
self. In  onci  respect,  my  fortune  seems  to  have 
been  better  than  yours,  or  my  nature  more  ac- 
commodating. Where  intellectual  sympathy  was 
not  to  be  found,  it  Was  sufficient  for  me  if  moral 
sympathy  existed.  A  kind  heart  and  a  gentle 
disposition  won  my  friendship  more  readily  than 
brighter  talents,  ^ere  these  were  wanting.      * 

"I  left  Westminster  in  a  perilous  state— a 
heart  fuU  of  feeling  and  poetry,  a  head  full  of 
Rousseau  and  Werter,  and  my  religious  prin- 
ciples Shaken  by  Gibbon :  many  civcumstances 
tended  to  give  me  a  wrong  bias,  none  to  lead  me 
right,  except  adversity,  the  wholesomest  of  all 
discipline.  An  instinctive  modesty,  rather  than 
any  purer  cause,  preserved  me  for  a  time  from 
all  vice.  A  severe  system  of  stoical  morality 
then  came  to  its  aid.  I  made  Epictetus,  for 
many  months,  literally  my  manual.  The  French 
Revolution  was  then  in  its  full  career.  I  went  to 
Oxford  in  January,  1793,  a  Stoic  and  a  Repub- 
lican. I  had  no  acquaintance  at  the  college, 
which  was  in  a  flagitious  state  of  morals.  I  re- 
fused to  wear  powder,  when  every  other  man  in 
the  University  wore  it,  because  I  thought  the 
custom  foolish  and  filthy  ;  and  I  refused  even  to 
drink  more  wine  than  suited  my  inclination  and 
my  principles.  Before  I  had  been  a  week  in  the 
cdlege,  a  little  party  had  got  round  me,  glad  to 
form  a  sober  society,  of  which  I  was  the  eenter. 
Here  I  became  intimate  with  Edmund  Seward, 
whose  death  was  the  first  of  those  privations 
which  have,  in  great  measure,  weaned  my  heart 
from  the  world.  He  confirmed  in  me  all  that 
\  was  good.  Time  and  refleotioa,  the  blessings 
and  the  sorrows'  of  life,  and  I  hope  I  may  add, 
with  unfeigned  humility,  the  grace  of  God,  have 
done  the  rest.     Large  draughts  have  been  ad- 


of  your  time  given  to  modem  languages  f  If  not, 
half  an  hour  a  day  might  be  borrowed  for  Ger- 
man, the  wBnt  of  which  I  have  cause  to  regret. 
I  was  learning  it  with  my  son,  and  shall  never 
have  heart  to  resume  that  as  a  solitary  study 
which  in  his  fellowship  was  made  so  delightfuL 
The  most  ambitious  founder  of  a  famUy  never 
built  such  hopes  upon  a  child  as  I  did  on  mine ; 
and  entirely  resembling  me  as  he  did,  if  it  had 
been  God^s  will  that  he  should  have  grown  up  oo 
earth,  he  would  have  shared  my  pursuits,  par- 
taken all  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  have  in 
this  manner  succeeded  to  my  plans  and  papers  as 
to  an  intellectual  inheritance.    God  bless  you  1 

'*RoBSaT   SOUTHBT." 

2b  Mm  May,  Eiq, 

"Kemiek,  Jane  11^1816. 
"  Mt  dkak  Fbixni), 
"  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  we^n. 
Time  passes  on,  and  the  lapse  of  two  months  may 
perhaps  enable  me  now  to  judge  what  permanent 
effect  this  late  affliction  may  produce  upon  my 
habitual  state  of  mind.  It  will  be  long  before  I 
shall  cease  to  be  sensible  of  the  change  in  my  re- 
laxations, my  pleasures,  hopes,  plans,  and  pros- 
pects ;  very  long,  I  fear,  will  it  be  before  a  sense 
of  that  change  will  cease  to  be  my  latest  thought 
at  night  and  my  earliest  in  the  morning.  Yet  I 
am  certainly  resigned  to  this  privation ;  and  this 
I  say,  not  in  the  spirit  with  which  mere  phDoso- 
phy  teaches  us  to  bear  that  which  is  inevitaUef 
but  with  a  Christian  conviction  that  this  early  re- 
moval is  a  blessing  to  him  who  is  removed.  We 
read  of  persons  who  haVe  suddenly  become  gray 
from  violent  emotions  of  grief  or  fear.  I  fisel  in 
some  degree  as  if  I  had  passed  at  once  from  boy- 
hood to  Sie  decline  of  life.  I  had  never  ceased 
to  be  a  boy  in  cheerfulness  till  now.  All  those 
elastic  spirits  are  now  gone ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  should  return.  I  am 
still  capable  of  enjoyment,  and  trust  that  there 
is  much  in  store  for  me ;  but  there  is  an  end  of 
that  hilarity  which  I  possessed  more  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  in  a  greater  degree,  than  any  per- 
son with  whom  I  was  ever  acquaimed.  You 
advised  me  to  write  down  ray  jreooUeotions  of 
Herbert  while  they  were  fresh.  I  dare  not  un- 
dertake the  task.  Something  akin  to  it,  but  in 
a  different  form,  and  with  a  more  exteasive  par- 
pose,  I  have  begun ;  but  my  eyes  and  my  head 
sufler  too  much  in  ^  occupation  for  roe  to  pur- 
sue it  as  yet;  and  as  these  eflects  can  not  be  con- 
cealed, I  must  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  that 
would  produce  them.  This,  believe  me,  is  an 
efibrt  of  forbearance,  for  my  heart  is  very  much 
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oan  make  tone  of  her  ezeroiBes  of  me,  and  set 
her  to  trmotlate  paasagea  for  my  notes  from 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese.  Of  oomrae  this 
18  not  done  without  some  assistanoe  and  some 
oorreotioo.  Still,  while  she  improves  herself  she 
is  anisting  me,  and  the  pleasure  that  this  gives 
me  it  worth  a  great  deal.  She  is  a  good  girl, 
with  a  readj  comprehension,  qnick  feelings,  a 
tender  heart,  and  an  exoellent  disposition.  I 
pray  God  that  her  life  may  be  spared  to  make  me 
happy  wfaUe  I  live,  and  some  one  who  may  be 
worthy  of  her  when  it  shall  be  time  for  her  to 
contract  other  ties  and  other  duties. 

"  I  soppose  yoa  will  receive  my  Lay  in  a  few 
days.     God  bless  yon,  my  dear  friend ! 
^  Tours  most  affectionately, 

"RobbetSovtbxt." 

In  this  series  of  melancholy  letters  there  have 
been  several  allusions  to  a  monument  in  verse 
which  my  father  contemplated  raising  to  the 
memoty  of  his  dear  son.  This  design  was  nev- 
er cdupleted,  but  several  hints  and  touching 
thoughts  were  noted  down,  and  about  fifty  lines 
written,  which  seem  to  be  the  commenoement. 
The  latter  part  of  these  I  quote  here : 

*8hort  tfaae  haOx  patted  gfaice,  from  my  pngrimags 
To  my  rejoldiif  home  reetored,  I  eonff 
A  trae  tfiankigfring  eonff  (tf  pure  delinit 
Kerer  had  man  whom  HeaTen  would  heap  with  bBas 
More  happy  day,  more  glad  return  than  nuae. 
Yon  mounteina  with  their  wintry  robe  were  dotiiad 
When,  from  a  heart  that  OTerflow'd  with  Joy, 
I  poured  that  happy  itraln.    The  mow  not  vet 
Upon  thoee  mountain  aidea  hath  dliappearea 
Beneath  the  breath  of  apring,  and  in  tne  grare 
Herbert  ia  laid,  tiie  diQd  who  welcomed  me 
With  deepeat  love  upon  that  happy  day. 
Herbert,  my  only  and  my  atudioua  boy ; 
The  eweet  companion  of  my  daily  walka  *, 
Whoae  aporta,  whoae  atndlea,  and  whoee  thoUghta  I 
Yea.  in  whoae  life  I  lived ;  hi  whom  I  aaw        [^ared, 
My  better  part  tranamitted  and  improTed. 
Cnfld  of  my  heart  and  mind,  the  flower  and  erown 
Of  an  my  hopes  and  earthly  h^ppineaa." 

These  fragments  are  puUished  in  the  latest 
edition  of  his  poems. 

7b  Cktnmety  Hare  Tcnmukend,  E$q. 

•Keawlck,  July  SS;  1818. 
"My  dear  Chavnobt, 
"  *  ♦  •It  will  be  unfortunate  if 
chance  should  not  one  day  bring  me  within  reach 
of  you ;  but  I  would  rather  tl^t  chance  should 
bring  you  to  Cumberland,  when  you  can  spare  a 
few  weeks  finr  such  a  visit.  Tou  will  find  a  bed, 
plain  fare,  and  a  glad  welcome ;  books  for  wet 
weather,  a  boat  for  sunny  evenings ;  the  loveli- 
est parts  of  this  lovely  county  within  reach  and 
within  sight ;  and  myself  one  of  the  best  guides 
to  all  the  recesses  i(  the  vales  and  mountains. 
As  a  geologist,  you  will  enjoy  one  more  pleasure 
than  I  do,  who  am  ignorant  of  every  branch  of 
science.  Mineralogy  and  botany  are  the  only 
branches  which  I  wish  that  I  had  possessed,  not 
from  any  predilection  for  either,  but  because  op- 
portunities have  fallen  in  my  way  for  making 
observations  (had  I  been  master  of  the  requisite 
knowledge)  by  which  others  might  have  been 
interested  and  guided.  These  two  are  sciences 
which  add  to  our  out-door  enjoyments,  and  have 


no  injurious  efieots.  Chemical  and  physical 
studies  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  draw  on  very 
prejudicial  consequences.  Their  utility  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  but  it  appears  as  if  man  could 
not  devote  himself  to  these  pursuiu  without 
bhmting  his  finer  fiionlties. 

"  TWs  county  is  veiy  imperfectly  visited  by 
many  of  its  numerous  guests.  They  take  the 
regi:dar  route,  stc^  at  the  regular  stations,  as- 
cend one  of  the  mountiuns,  and  then  fancy  they 
have  seen  the  lakes,  in  which,  after  a  thirteen 
years*  residence,  I  am  every  year  discovering 
new  scenes  of  beauty.  Here  I  shall  probably 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Our  church,  as 
you  may  perhi^  reoollect,  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  unconnected  with  any  other  build- 
ings, and  so  to  to  form  a  striking  and  beautifhl 
feature  in  the  vale.  The  church-yard  is  as  open 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  breath  €i  heaven  as  if  it 
were  a  Druid's  place  of  meeting.  There  I  shall 
take  up  my  last  abode,  and  it  is  some  satisfac- 
tion to  think  so— to  feel  as  if  I  were  at  anchor, 
and  should  shift  my  berth  no  more.  A  man 
whose  habitual  fr-ame  of  mind  leads  him  to  look 
forward,  is  not  the  worse  for  treading  the  church- 
yard path,  with  a  belief  that  along  that  very  path 
his  hearse  is  one  day  to  convey  him. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  of  a  gloomy  tem- 
per;  {at  tram  it ;  never  was  man  blessed  with  a 
more  elastic  spirit  or  more  cheerful  mind ;  and 
even  now  the  liquor  retains  its  body  and  its 
strength,  though  it  will  sparkle  no  more. 

"Your  comments  upon  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence express  the  feeling  of  every  true  poet ;  the 
second  part  must  always  be  felt  as  injuring  the 
first.  I  agree  with  you,  also^  as  respecting  the 
Minstrel,  beautiful  and  delightful  as  it  is.  It 
still  wants  that  imaginative  charm  which  Thom- 
son has  caught  from  Spenser,  but  which  no  poet 
has  ever  so  entirely  possessed  as  Spenser  him 
self.  Among  the  many  plans  of  my  ambitious 
boyhood,  the  fisLVorite  one  was  that  of  completing 
the  Faery  Queen.  For  this  purpose  I  had  col- 
lected every  hint  and  indication  o(  what  Spenser 
meant  to  introduce  in  the  progress  of  his  poem, 
and  had  planned  the  remaining  legends  in  a 
manner  which,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  after  a 
lapse  of  four  or  five-and-twenty  years,  was  not 
without  some  merit.  What  I  have  done  as  a 
poet  falls  far  short  of  what  I  had  hoped  to  do; 
but  in  boyhood  and  in  youth  I  dreamed  of  poetry 
alone ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  course  of  nature, 
that  the  ardor  which  this  pursuit  requires  should 
diminish  as  we  advance  in  life.  In  youth  we 
delight  in  strong  emotions,  to  be  agitated  and 
influned  with  hope,  and  to  weep  at  tragedy.  In. 
matnrer  life  we  have  no  tears  to  spare ;  it  is 
more  delightful  to  have  our  judgment  exercised^ 
than  our  feeling^. 

"  God  bless  you !  Come  and  visit  me  when, 
yon  can.    I  long  to  see  you.  R.  St?* 

7b  Chmmeey  Hart  J^fwnthend,  Esq,. 

*•  Keawick,  Auguat  1^  1816. 
"Mt  dear  Chaukcey, 
"  I  was  from  home  for  a  few  days'  absence* 
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when  yoar  letter  arrived.  I  have  seen  too  many 
instances  of  unjust  prepossession  to  be  surprised 
at  them  now.  Much  of  my  early  life  was  em- 
bittered by  them  when  I  was  about  your  age  3 
and  in  later  years  I  have  been  disinherited  by 
two  uncles  in  succession,  for  no  other  assignable 
or  possible  reason  than  the  caprice  of  weak  minds 
and  misgoverned  tempers.  In  thi^  manner  was 
I  deprived  of  a  good  property,  which  the  onfi* 
nary  course  of  law  would  have  given  me.  These 
things  never  robbed  me  of  a  moment's  tranquil- 
lity— never  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  my 
feelings  and  spirits,  nor  ever  mingled  with  my 
dreams.  There  is  little  merit  in  regarding  such 
things  with  such  philosophy.  I  suiOTered  no  loss, 
no  diminution  of  any  one  enjoyment,  and  should 
have  despised  myself  if  any  thing  so  merely  ex- 
ternal and  extraneous  could  have  disturbed  me. 
It  is  not  in  the  heel,  but  in  the  heart,  that  I  am 
vulnerable ;  and  in  the  heart  I  have  now  been 
wounded :  how  deeply.  He  only  who  sees  the 
heart  can  tell. 

"  Whenever  yon  come  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
you.  Do  not,  however,  wind  up  your  expecta- 
tions too  high.  In  many  things  I  may,  in  some 
things  I  must,  disappoint  the  ideal  which  you 
have  formed.  No  man  has  ever  written  more 
faithfully  from  his  heart ;  but  my  manners  have 
not  the  same  habitual  unreserve  as  my  pen.  A 
disgust  at  the  professions  of  friendship,  and  feel- 
ing, and  ^ntiment  in  those  who  have  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  has,  perhaps,  insensibly  led 
me  to  an  opposite  extreme ;  and  in  wishing  rath- 
er e$8e  quam  viderif  I  may  sometimes  have  ap- 
peared what  I  am  not. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  look  on  to  the  Uni- 
versity with  repugnance  or  dread.  My  college 
years  were  the  least  beneficial  and  the  least 
happy  of  my  life ;  but  this  was  owing  to  public 
and  private  circumstances,  utterly  unlike  those 
in  which  you  will  be  placed.  The  comfort  of 
being  domesticated  with  persons  whom  you  love, 
you  will  miss  and  feel  the  want  of.  In  other 
respects,  the  change  will  bring  with  it  its  ad- 
vantages,. To  enter  at  coUege  is  taking  a  de- 
gree in  life,  and  graduating  as  a  man.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  would  be  either  schools  or 
universities  in  a  Utopia  of  my  creation ;  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  both  are  so  highly  useful,  that  the 
man  who  has  not  been  at  a  public  school  and  at 
college  feels  his  deficiency  as  long  as  he  lives. 
You  renew  old  acquaintances  at  college*,  you 
confirm  early  intimacies.  Probably,  also,  you 
form  new  friendships  at  an  age  when  they  are 
formed  with  more  judgment,  and  are  therefore 


other  poems,  in  two  octavo  volumes  ?  If  yoo 
have  not,  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  store  for 
you.  I  am  BO  blind  admirer  of  Wordsworth, 
and  can  see  where  he  has  chosen  subjects  which 
are  unworthy  in  themselves,  and  where  the 
strength  of  his  imagination  and  of  his  feeling  is 
directed  upon  inadequate  objects.  NotwithstaJid- 
ing  these  faults,  and  their  frequent  occurrence, 
it  is  by  the  side  o(  MUtan  that  Wordsworth  will 
have  his  station  awarded  him  by  posterity.  God 
bless  you !  '  R.  8.'* 

O  j         To  John  Rickman,  Esq. 

"  My  DBA&  RiCKMAN, 

"  I  have  been  long  in  your  debt ;  my  summers 
are  inore  like  those  of  the  grasshopper  than  of 
the  ant.  Wynn  was  here  nearly  a  week,  and 
when  he  departed  I  rejoined  him  with  my  friend 
Nash  at  Lowther.  *  *  ♦  This,  and 
a  round  home  by  way  of  Wordsworth's,  employed 
a  week ;  and  what  with  the  King  of  Pruaaia's 
librarian,  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  other  such  out-of-the-way  personages  who 
come  to  me  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  I  have  had  little 
time  lUid  less  leisure  since  my  return. 

"  The  last  odd  personage  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance was  Owen  of  Lanark,*  who  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  such  a  Pantisocrat  as  I  was 
in  the  days  of  my  youth.  He  is  as  ardent  now 
as  I  was  then,  and  will  soon  be  cried  down  as  a 
visionary  (certainly  he  proposes  to  do  more  than 
I  can  believe  practicable  in  this  geaeratioo) ; 
but  I  will  go  to  Lanark  to  see  what  he  has  done. 
I  conversed  with  him  for  about  an  hour,  and,  not 
knowing  any  thing  about  him,  good  part  of  the 
time  elapsed  before  I  could  compreheiul  his  views 
— so  little  probable  did  it  appear  that  any  person 
should  come  to  me  with  a  leveling  syst^A  of  so- 
ciety, and  tell  me  he  had  been  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  ministers,  &o.  But  he 
will  be  here -again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  meantime 
I  have  read  a  pamphlet  which  is  much  more  in- 
judicious than  his  conversation,  and  will  very 
probably  frustrate  the  good  which  he  might  l^ 
possibility  have  produced. 

*^To  this  system  he  8a3rs  we  must  come 
speedily.  *  ♦  #  What  he  says  of  the 
manufacturing  system  has  much  weight  in  it ; 
the  machinery  which  enables  us  to  manofaotore 
for  half  the  world  has  found  its  way  into  other 
countries ;  every  market  is  glutted ;  more  goods 
are  produced  than  can  be  consumed  *,  and  every 
improvement  in  mechanism  that  performs  the 
work  of  hands,  throws  so  many  mouths  upon  the 
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tlik,  indeed,  has  been  maoh  talked  of  by  others) ; 
but  his  address  to  his  people  there  has  much  that 
is  misplaoed^  injudicious,  and  reprehensible.  Did 
yoa  see  him  in  Ldndon  ?  Had  we  met  twenty 
years  ago,  the  meeting  might  have  influenced 
both  his  life  and  mine  in  no  riight  degree.  Dar- 
ing those  years  he  has  been  a  practical  man,  and  I 
have  been  a  student ;  we  do  not  differ  in  the  main 
point,  bat  my  mind  has  ripened  more  than  his. 

'*  Yoa  talk  of  brain  transfusion,  and  placing 
one  man's  memory  upon  another  man's  shoulders. 
That  same  melancholy  feeling  must  pass  through 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  labors  hiund  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge ;  for,  oommunioate  what  we  can, 
aiid  labor  as  assiduously  as  we  may,  how  much 
must  needs  die  with  us  ?  This  reflection  makes 
me  sometimes  regret  (as  far  as  is  allowable)  the 
time  which  I  emj^oy  in  doing  what  others  might 
do  as  well,  or  Vhat  might  as  ^^ell  be  left  undone. 
The  Quarterly  might  go  on  without  me,  and 
should  do  so  Bf  I  could  go  on  without  it.  But 
what  would  become  of  my  Portuguese  acquire- 
ments and  of  yonder  heap  ()f  materials,  which 
none  but  myself  can  put  in  order,  if  I  were  to  be 
removed  by  death? 

^'  For  the  two  voted  monuments,  I  want  one 
durable  one,  Ixrhieh  should  ultin^ ately  pay  itself— 
a  pyramid  not  smaller  than  the  largest  in  Egypt, 
the  inside  of  which  should  serve  London  for  Cat- 
acombs: some  such  provision  is  grievously  want- 
ed for  so  huge  a  oapitol.     Gbd  bless  you  I 

"  R.  8." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHANGES   IN   HIS    POLITICAL   OPINIONS CAVSBS 

WHICH  MADE  HIM  A  POLITICAL  WEITE& HE 

iS  REQUESTED  TO  OO  TO  LONDON  TO  CONFER 
WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT ^REASONS  FOR  DE- 
CLINING   TO    DO    SO GLOOMT    ANTICIPATIONS 

MEASURES   NECESSARY  FOR  PREVENTING    A 

DEVOLUTION HE  A?  HATED  BY  THE  RADICALS 

AND  ANARCHISTS THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  HIS 

son's   death ^PLAN    OF    A    WORK    UPON    THE 

STATE  OF  THE  COITNTRY PROPOSED  REFORMS 

—EFFORT  TO  ASSIST    HERBERT   KNOWLES    TO 

OO  TO  CAMBRIDGE ^LETTER  FROM  HIM HIS 

DEATH FEARS  OF  A  REVOLUTION ^LITERARY 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  HOPES SYMPATHY  WITH  A 

friend's  DIFFICULTIES MOTIVES  FOR  THANK- 
FULNESS  MELANCHOLY  FEELINGS  —  BLIND- 
NESS   OF    MINISTERS. 1816. 

The  Cessation  of  the  war,  as  it  put  an  end  to 
some  of  the  great  public  interests  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time  filled  my  father's  thoughts  and 
imagination,  so  left  him  mpre  free  to  brood  over 
a  new  class  of  subjects,  not  less  important  in 
themselves,  and  pressing,  if  possible,  still  more 
closely  upon  his  personad  hopes  and  fears.  He 
viewed  with  great  alarm  the  internal  condition 
of  England,  and  the  danger  arising  from  anaroh- 
ieal  principles  among  the  poor.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  we  have  seen,  he  had  already  written  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  his  letters  to  Mr. 


Rickman  have  shown  in  brief,  some  of  his  reflec- 
tions. I  oonceiye  that  no  one  v^ho  reads  the  rec- 
ords of  his  mind  given  in  Ifais  work,  can  need  be 
told- that  in  all  expressed  opinions  he  was  sincer- 
ity itself.  That  changes  took  place  &  his  polit- 
ioiad  views,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  but  they  were  not  so  many  nor  of  such 
importance  as  has  been  fancied  and  pretended  by 
his  opponents.  In  hi»  youth  he  was  an  abstract 
Republican,  theoretically  conceiving  (I  know  not 
with  what  limitations)  that  men  ought  to  be  equal 
in  government  and  rank,  but  practically  caring 
very  little  for  his  own  share  in  such  things,  leav- 
ing government  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  devot- 
ing himself  almost  entirely  to  other  pursuits.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  whole  oourse  of  the  letters  of 
his  early  life,  that  political  discussion  made  no 
part  of  his  every-day  existence ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  ^at,  had  he  not  been  impelled  by 
necessity  to  employ  himself  in  periodioal  writ- 
ings, after  his  first  feverish  enthusiasm  had  passed 
away,  he  ^ould  ha^  continued  tranquilly  em- 
ployed in  his  poetical  or  historical  labors,  and 
have  left  the  field  of  politicf  to  busier  and  more 
ambitious  spirits  than  himself. 

At  a  period  much  earlier  than  that  which  we 
are  now  q)eaking  o^  he  had  contracted  a  gloomy, 
misanthropical  way  of  speaking,  because  circum- 
stances had  forced  upon  his  unwilling  mind  the 
(net  that  human  nature  was  not  so  good  as  he 
had  fancied  it — that,  in  short,  men  in  general 
were  not  qualified  to  be  worthy  members  of  his 
Republic.  Like  many  other  ardent  spirits,  he 
had  been  dreaming  of  a  RttpMica  Platonit,  and, 
waking,  he  had  found  himself  in  fetce  Romndi, 
In  a  letter  of  January,  1814,  he  says,  "I  was  a 
Republican ;  I  should  be  so  still,  if  I  thought  we 
were  advanced  enough  in  civiliEation  for  such  a 
form  of  society.*^  Ifis  whole  habit  of  mind  ^^ 
changed  in  the  progress  fl^om  youth  to  middle 
age;  but  on  many  of  the  details  of  political  ques- 
tions which  occupied  his  pen,  he  can  not  be  said 
to  have  undergone  alteration,  because  they  had 
not  presented  themselves  at  all  to  him  during  hb 
youthful  and  enthusiastic  state. 

The  thoughts  which  made  him  a  political  writ- 
er were  roused  wholly  by  a  fear  of  revolution  in 
England.  This  feeling  was  not  an  unnatural  one. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revoltition,  and  having  contemplated  the 
progress  and  operation  in  England  of  the  same 
causes  which  had  led  to  those  horrors  in  France, 
he  inferred  that  similar  consequences  must  ensue 
at  home,  unless  prompt  measures  were  taken  to 
avert  them.  He  accordingly  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  using  that  power  which  he  had  ob- 
tained as  a  periodical  writer  for  this  objects— a 
higher  object  could  hardly  be  named — of  expos- 
ing the  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the  poor$ 
of  rousing  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge  them ; 
of  patiently  seeking  out  and  suggesting,  where 
practicable,  the  proper  remedies:  among  the 
first  and  foremost  of  which  may  be  named,  the  ^-^^ 
general  education  of  the  lower  classes,  based  <^  V/ 
upon  sound  religious  principles,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  meet  active  advocates. 
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As  one  of  these  e^  which  he  wrote  against 
was  the  inoessant  corrupting  of  men's  minds  by 
tiie  revolutionaiy,  the  infidel,  and  the  immoral 
port  of  the  press,  he  unavoidably  stirred  up  a 
host  o[  enemies.  Bat  the  work  itself  upon  which 
he  was  engaged,  taken  as  a  '^c^  phioes  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  labored  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  very  many  of  the  par- 
ticular measures  he  labored  to  bring  about  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  undoubted 
improvements.  In  uttering  his  sentiments,  he 
was  then,  as  we  see,  a  leader  of  men  in  power 
instead  of  a  follower ;  and  in  later  days  his  serv- 
ices were  amply  acknowledged  by  men  whose 
good  opinion  was  praise  indeed. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1816)  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  showed  he  hiid  not  writ- 
ten wholly  in  vieiin,  and  vi^ch,  had  he  been  less 
scrupulous,  he  might  doubtless  have  turned  to 
good  account  as  respected  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, whatever  might  have  been  the  efiect 
upon  his  present  oomfort  or  his  permanent  repu- 
tation. 

It  ai^[>ears  that  some  of  his  papers  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  had  attracted  the  especial  notice  of 
the  ministry  of  that  day,  and  a  communication 
was  privately  made  to  him  through  various  chan- 
nels, and  finally  by  Mr.  Bedford,  to  the  efiect  that 
Lord  Liverpool  vnshed  to  have  an  interview  with 
him,  for  which  purpose  he  was  requested  to  go 
immediately  to  London. 

This  was  certainly  as  high  a  compliment  as 
could  be  paid  to  his  powers  as  a  political  writer. 
He  was,  however,  as  the  reader  will  see,  too  pru- 
dent hastily  to  catch  at  what  most  persons  would 
have  deemed  a  golden  opportunity,  and  too  inde- 
pendent to  place  humself  unreservedly  under  the 
orders  of  the  government.  He  was,  indeed,  ready 
enough,  at  any  risk  of  unpopularity,  to  state  the 
line  of  policy  and  the  sort  of  measures  he  consider 
ed  necessary  at  that  time  *,  but  he  preferred,  like 
&e  bold  Smith  in  "the  Fair  Kaid  of  Perth,"  to 
"  fight  for  his  own  hand ;"  and  he  took  care  not 
to  afibtd  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  those 
accusations  which  "were  often  falsely  brought 
against  him,  of  "  purchased  principles  and  hke- 
Img  advocacy." 

7b  Oroiffenor  C.  Bi^ford,  Eiq. 

•'Sept  8, 1816. 
"Mt  Dbar  GaosvBifOB, 
"  I  have  seldom  taken  up  a  pen  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  what  was  to  proceed  from  it  as  on 


pursue  a  vigorous  policy  at  home.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  now,  and  requires  more  courage. 
And  less  is  to  be  done  by  administering  antidolee 
than  by  preventing  the  distributioa  of  2ie  poison. 
Make,  l^y  all  means,  the  utmost  use  of  the  pi<e« 
in  directing  the  public  opinioo,  but  impose  some 
curb  upon  its  license^  or  all  efiorts  will  be  in 
vain. 

"  In  any  way  that  may  be  thought  desirable,  I 
will  do  my  best ;  but  alas  1  Grosvenor,  what  etm 
I  do  that  I  have  not  been  doing  ?  A  jo«uikal 
with  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  Anti-Jaeobin, 
but  conducted  U{xm  better  principles,  might  be 
of  service.  I  ooiild  contribute  to  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. But  to  yo»  it  nuist  be  obvious,  that  as  my 
head  and  hands  are  not,  like  Kehama's,  multi- 
pliable  at  {Measure,  I  can  exert  myself  only  in  one 
I^aceat  atime,  and  government  would  gain  noth- 
ing by  transferring  me  from  the  Quarterly  ta 
any  thing  else  which  they  might  be  willing  to 
launch.  It  may  be  said  that  tie  Q.  R.  is  eM^ 
lished ;  that  this  engine  is  at  work,  and  will  go 
on,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  engines 
than  one.  I  admit  this.  *  •  «  In 
short,  whatever  ought  to  be  done  I  am  reedy  to 
do,  and  to  do  it  fearlessly.  The  best  thing  seems 
to  write  a  small  book  or  large  pamphlet  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation. 

'*  In  all  this  I  see  nothing  which  would  require 
a  change  of  residence ;  that  measure  would  in- 
duce a  great  sacrifioe  of  feeling,  of  comfort,  and 
of  expense,  and  draw  on  a  heavily  increased  ex- 
penditure. They  would  provide  for  this ;  but  in 
what  manner?  A  man  is  easily  provided  for 
who  is  in  a  profession,  or  is  capable  of  holding 
any  official  character ;  this  is  not  my  case.       * 

"Tou  will  understand  that  I  will  hasten  to 
London  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  but  that  in 
my  ovm  calm  judgment  it  is  quite  unnecessary, 
and  I  even  believe  that  any  conversation  which 
the  men  in  power  might  have  with  me  would 
operate  to  my  disadvantage.  I  should  appear 
confosed  and  visionary — an  impracticable  sort 
of  man.  On  the  whole,  too,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  leave  this  country,  where  I  am  now,  in  a 
manner,  attached  to  the  soil  by  a  sort  of  moral 
and  intellectual  serfage,  which  I  could  not  break 
if  I  would,  and  wouM  not  if  I  could ;  and  Edith 
is  to  be  considered  even  more  than  mjrself. 

"  It  is  better  that  I  should  write  either  to  yon 
or  Henries  a  letter  to  be  shown,  than  that  I  should 
show  myself.  €k>od  may  undoubtedly  be  done 
by  exposing  the  anarchists,  and  awakening  the 

J •.    ^e  aL^ t *-     ^ -f  *»._•_ 
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ed  as  the  dreams  of  an  entliasiast,  not  as  reasons 
to  deter  govemmeBt  from  the  most  plansiUe 
means  of  abolishing  the  poor-ratee  which  has 
been  (or  in  my  judgment  can  be)  proposed.  I 
have  seen  Owen,  aiid  talked  with  him  at  great 
length. 

'' God  bless  yoat  R.  S." 

7b  JMm  Ridmam,  Etq. 

"MTl>«AmH., 

"  About  mannfiiotores  we  shall  not  difer  much, 
when  we  foUy  understand  each  other.  I  have  no 
time  now  to  eacplain ;  there  are  strangers  oooi- 
ing  to  tea,  and  I  seize  the  interval  after  dinner 
to  say  something  relative  to  yoor  prognostioe— 
a  subject  which  lies  as  heavy  at  my  heart  as  any 
public  ooBcems  can  do,  fw  I  folly  and  entirely 
partalce  your  fears.* 

"  Four  years  ago  I  wrote  in  the  Q.  R.  to  explain 
the  state  of  Jacobinism  in  the  ooontry,  and  with 
the  hope  of  alarming  the  government.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  alarmed^  they  want  to  oppose  pen 
to  pen,  and  I  have  just  been  desired  to  go  np  to 
town  and  confer  with  Lord  Liverpool.  God  help 
them,  and  is  it  oome  to  this  1  It  is  well  that  the 
press  should  be  «nployed  in  their  favor ;  bat  if 
they  rely  open  influencing  public  opinion  by  such 
means,  it  becomes  us  ratJMr  to  look  abroad  where 
we  Doay  rest  our  heads  in  safety,  or  to  make  ready 
for  talong  leave  of  them  at  home. 

**  I  wish  to  avoid  a  conference  which  will  only 
sink  me  in  Lord  Liverpool's  judgmeat :  vrfaat 
there  may  be  in  me  is  not  payable  at  sight;  give 
me  leisure,  and  I  feel  my  strength.  Solshallwrite 
to  Bedford  (through  whom,  via  Henries,  the  ap- 
plication has  been  made)  such  a  letter  as  may  be 
laid  before  him,  and  by  this  means  I  shall  be  able 
to  state  my  opinion  of  the  danger  in  broader 
terms  than  I  could  vrell  do,  perhaps,  in  conver- 
sation. The  only  remedy  (if  even  that  be  not 
too  late)  is  to  check  the  press ;  and  I  offer  my- 
eelf  to  point  out  the  necessity  in  a  manner  vrfaich 
may  w^ken  the  sound  part  of  the  country  from 
their  sleep.  My  measures  would  be  to  make 
transportation  the  ptmishment  for  sedition,  and  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  thus  I  would 
eitl^  have  the  anarchists  under  way  for  Bttany 
Bay  or  in  prison  within  a  month  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.    Irresdution  will  not  do. 

*  ^  I  suppose  that  they  will  set  up  a  sort  of  Anti- 
JTaoobin  jocumal,  and  desbre  me  to  write  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation  befinre  the  session  opens.  If 
they  would  but  act  as  I  will  write— ^I  mean  as 


•  atitmbi  abttdttito  of  teiad,  aorely  dltgoatod  at  the 
pnratosioe  of  that  m<Kk  hmnanlt^,  which  ia  now  becom> 


much  in  earnest  and  as  fearlessly-*'-the  conntiy 
wouki  be  saved,  and  I  woald  stake  my  head  up- 
on the  issue,  whidi  very  poaiih^  may  be  staked 
upon  it  without  my  consent. 

"  Of  eourse  no  person  knows  of  this  applioa- 
tioa  except  my  vrife.  By  the  time  my  letter 
(winch  wUl  go  to-monrcw)  can  be  answered,  I 
shall  be  able  to  start  for  London^if  it  be  still  re* 
quired.  Most  likely  it  vrill  be.  Meantime  I 
should  like  to  know  your  opinioa  of  my  views. 
They  want  yon  for  their  adviMr.  They  who 
tremble  must  inevitably  4>e  lost.  R.  8." 

To  tkt  lUv.  Jamei  Wkk$. 

••Kanriak,e6ptl7tl816L 

"Mt  DBAll  JaXSS, 

"Never,  I  entreat  you,  think  it  neeessaiy  to 
apelogiie  for,  or  to  explain  any  long  interval  of 
conrespondence  on  your  part,  lest  ft  should  seem 
to  require  a  like  formality  oa  mine,  and  make 
that  Im  regarded  in  the  iricsome  charaeter  of  a 
debt  which  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is 
voluntary.  We  have  both  of  us  business  always 
to  stand  in  our  excuse,  nor  can  any  excuses  ever 
be  needed  between  you  and  me.  I  thank  you 
for  your  letter  and  your  inquiries.  Time  is  pass- 
ing on,  and  it  does  its  healing  work  slowly,  but 
vnll  do  it  efiectually  at  last.  As  tnuch  as  I  vras 
sensible  of  the  happiness  vrhich  I  possessed,  so 
much  must  I  unavoidably  feel  the  ohange  which 
the  privation  of  that  happiness  produces.  My 
hopes  and  prospects  in  IHe  are  all  altered,  and 
my  spirits  never  again  can  be  virhat  they  have 
been.  But  I  have  a  living  faith,  I  am  resigned 
to  what  is  (if  I  know  my  ovm  heert,  truly  and 
perfectly  resigned),  thankful  for  what  has  been, 
and  happy  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  virhat 
will  be,  when  this  scene  of  probation  shall  be 
over. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  recMve  year  communica- 
tions upon  the  distresses  of  the  manu&oturers ; 
they  might  probably  have  been  of  great  use  had 
they  reached  me  when  the  last  QoMrterly  was  in 
the  press.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  still  turn  them  to 
some  aooount  There  is  another  paper  of  mme 
upon  the  poor  in  the  sixteenth  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  vrritten  when  the  LudditiBS,  after  their 
greatest  outrages,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  quiet. 
In  that  paper  I  had  recommended,  as  one  means 
of  employing  hands  tiiat  were  out  of  work,  the 
fitness  of  forming  good  foot-paths  along  the  road 
side,  wherever  the  nature  ef  the  soil  was  not 
such  as  to  render  it  unnecessary.  This  was 
(foolish  enough)  cut  out  by  the  editor ;  but  when 
the  great  object  is  to  discover  means  of  emi^oy. 
ing  vrilling  industry,  the  hint  might  be  of  some 
service  wherever  it  is  applicable.     In  the  way 
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oiatioii  sapplies  of  fish.  Believe  me,  that  penon 
who  shoald  instract  the  poor  how  to  prepare 
cheap  food  in  the  moet  savory  maimer  would 
confer  upon  them  a  benefit  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, both  to  their  oomfort,  health,  and  hab- 
its; for  comforts  produce  good  habits,  milees 
there  be  a  strong  predisposition  to  evil.  I  have 
much  yet  to  say  upon  this  sabject,  which  may, 
perhaps,  fmrnish  matter  ibr  a  third  paper  in  the 
Review.  Sooner  or  later,  I  tmst,  we  diall  get 
the  national  sehods  placed  npon  a  national  estab- 
lishment; this  mpasnre  I  shall  never  cease  to 
recommend  till  it  be  eflfected. 

"I  believe  I  have  never  congratulated  you  on 
your  emaoc^Mtion  from  mathematics,  and  on 
your  ordination.  This  latter  event  has  placed  you 
in  an  active  situation ;  you  have  duties  enough  to 
perform,  and  no  roan  who  performs  his  duty  ood- 
soientiously  can  be  unhappy.  He  may  endure 
distress  of  mind  as  well  a»  of  body,  but  under 
any  iroagiaable  snfiering  he  may  4ook  on  to  th^ 
end  with  hope  and  with  joy. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  James, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  ROBSBT  SotTTH«T." 

2b  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Eiq. 

«<Kenriek,8eptll,18ie. 
"  Mt  dkab.  Bedford, 
'*Upon  mature  deliberation,  I  am  dearly  of 
opinion  that  it-would  be  very  imprudent  and  im- 
politic for  me  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  emolument  from  government  at  this  time,  in 
any  shape  whatsoever.  Such  a  circumstance 
would  lessen  the  worth  of  my  services  (I  mean 
it  would  render  them  less  serviceable),  for  what- 
ever might  come  from  me  would  be  received 
with  suspicion,  which  no  means  would  be  spared 
to  excite.  As  it  conoema  myself  personally, 
this  ought  to  be  of  some  weight ;  but  it  is  en- 
titled infinitely  to  greater  consideration  if  you  re- 
flect how  greatly  my  influence  (whatever  it  may 
be)  over  a  good  part  of  the  public  would  be  di- 
minished, if  I  were  looked  upon  as  a  salaried 
writer.  I  must,  therefore,  in  the  most  explidit 
and  determined  manner,  decline  all  offers  of  this 
kbd ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  repeat  my  o&r 
to  exert  myself  in  any  way  that  may  be  thought 
best. ,  The  whole  fabric  of  social  order*  in  this 
country  is  iu  great  danger;  the  revolution,! 
should  it  be  effected,  will  not  be  less  bloody  nor 
less  ferocious  than  it  was  in  France.  It  wiU  be 
effected  unless  vigorous  measures  be  taken  to 
arrest  its  progress;  and  I  have  the  strongest 
motives,  both  of  duty  and  prudence,  say  even 
self-preservation,  for  standing  forward  to  oppose 
it.  Let  me  write  upon  the  State  of  Affairs  (the 
freer  I  am  the  better  I  shall  write),  and  let  there 
be  a  weekly  journal  established,  where  the  vil- 
lainies and  misrepreaentations  of  the  Anarchists 
and  Malignants  may  be  detected  and  exposed. 
But  all  will  be  in  vain  unless  there  be  some  check 
given  to  the  lioentiousnesB  of  the  press,  by  one 


*  What  think  you  of  a  club  of  atheists  roeetiag  twice  a 
week  at  an  ale-honae  in  Keswick,  and  the  landlady  of  their 
way  of  ttiinkJag  t— 2V>  a  fT.  ir.  »>»«,  JEij.,  &!«.  U.  18ie. 


or  two  convictions,  and  an  adequate  (that  is  to 
say),  an  effectual  i^nishment.// 

'*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  assure  you  that, 
in  declining  any  immediate,  remuneration,  I  act 
from  no  false  pride  or  false  delicacy.  Proof 
enough  of  this  is,  that  at  first  I  was  willing  to 
accept  it*  But  I  feel  convinced  that  it  would 
^(however  undeservedly)  discredit  me  vrith  the 
public.  Every  effort,  even  now,  is  making  to 
discredit  me,  as  if  I  had  sold  myself  for  the  lau- 
reateship.  While  I  am  as  I  am,  these  effi>rts  re- 
coil upon  the  enemy,  and  I  even  derive  advantage 
from  them.  Bo  not  argue  that  I  suffer  them  to 
injure  me  if  I  refuse  what  might  be  offered  me 
for  fear  of  th^  censures.  It  is  not  their  oea- 
sures ;  it  is  the  loss  of  ostensible  independence, 
however  really  independent  I  should  be.  At 
present,  in  defiance  of  all  that  malignity  can 
effect,  I  have  a  weight  of  character,  ai^  the  ras* 
cals  fear  me  while  they  hate  me. 

''God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

7b  John  Riekmam,  Etq. 

"flept  90^  1816. 
"  Mt  dkar  R^ 
"  If  I  am  again  desired  to  come  to  London,  it 
will  be  very  foolish,  after  the  letters  I  have  writ- 
ten. They  are  to  this  purport,  to  express  my 
full  opinion  upon  the  real  state  <tf  things,  and  ex- 
pose the  actual  danger  in  broad  terms ;  to  rec- 
ommend, as  the  only  means  of  averting  it,  that  the 
batteries  which  are  now  playing  in  breach  upon 
the  government  be  silenced ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  punishment  for  sedition  be  made  such  as  to 
prevent  a  r^[»etition  of  the  offense.  *  * 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  necessity  of  these 
measures  felt,  and  show  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  not  be  better  employed  any  where  than 
here ;  and  that  if  it  be  thought  advisable  that  I 
should  either  covertly  or  openly  give  up  some 
time  to  political  writing,  it  would  counteract,  in 
great  measure,  the  effect  of  any  thing,  if  I  were 
to  accept  of  any  thing  in  shape  of  office  or  aug- 
mented pension.  This,  therefore,  I  have  de- 
cidedly declined,  but  have  offered  to  employ  my 
pen  lealously  in  recommendation  and  defense  ^ 
vigorous  measures.  Should  I  therefore  be  again 
desired  to  visit  London,  my  journey  will  pass  as 
an  ordinary  occurrence,  and  nothing  extraordi- 
nary will  occur  in  it,  except  that  I  shall  be  in- 
troduced to  some  of  the  first  officers  of  govern- 
ment instead  of  the  second,  to  whom  my  ac- 
quaintance has  hitherto  been  limited,  and  this 
may  pass  for  a  very  natural  occurrence.  I  can 
only  repeat  in  conversation  what  I  have  already 
said  in  writing,  and  perhaps  concur  in  arranging 
a  journal,  of  which  moet  certainly  I  will  not  un- 
dertake the  management.  That  office  \a  beneath 
me,  and  would  require  a  sacrifice  of  character  as 
well  as  time.  The  matter  of  danger  is  one  which 
could  not  fail  to  present  itself;  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  know  very  well  what  I  have  at  stake  in 
the  event  of  a  revolution,  were  the  Hunts  and 
Hazlitts  to  have  the  upper  hand.  There  is  no 
man  whom  the  Whigs  and  the  Anarchists  hate 
more  inveterately,  because  there  is  none  whom 
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they  fear  so  much.  Nothing  that  I  could  do 
could  increase  the  goo4  dispipition  toward  me, 
and  it  yfoaid  be  folly  to  dream  of  abating  it. 
If  the  government  will  but  act  vigorously  and 
promptly^  all  nuty  yet  be  weU ;  if  Uiey  will  not, 
I  shall  have  no  time  to  spare  from  my  History 
of  Brazil.         i 

*         «         *         #        «        «         « 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  were  in  an  4fieimU  situ- 
ation. Every  thing  may  be  done  with  foresight 
and  intention;  without  them,  every  thing  must 
go  to  ruin. 

"God  bless  you!  Kl  S." 

2b  /o^  ^iehmtm,  Eiq> 

•'Kesfrtek.Oetfi^iaie. 
«Mtd«a»R., 

*^I  have  received  no  further  conmmnication 
from  Bedford,  which  is  very  well,  as  I  most  finish 
some  few  things,  apd  rid  my  hands  of  them,  be- 
fore I  set  seriously  to  work  in  the  good  cause. 
Meantime  the  subject  occupies  my  mind  in  all 
intervals  of  emf^oyment.  *  *  I  shall 
take  a  wide  range ;  and  I  feel  just  now  as  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  produce  a  work  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  immediate  effect,  should 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  a  faithful  estimate  of 
these  XkfLea, 

'*  Davy  was  here  last  week,  and  told  me  a  valu- 
able (act.  A  friend  of  his,  who,  ap{^ying  philo- 
aq^eal  knowledge  to  practical  purposes,  has 
turned  manufietcturer  at  Clitheroe,  went  abroad 
immediately  after  the  peace,  not  to  seek  for  or- 
ders, but  to  examine  with  bis  own  eyes  the  state 
of  the  manufacturers  on  the  Continent.  He  re- 
turned with  a  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  in;  reduced  his  produce  in  time,  and,  in 
consequence,  is  doing  weU,  while  his  neighbors 
are  breaking  all  around.  Certain  it  is  that  man- 
ufactures depending  upon  machinery  advanced 
very  rapidly  during  the  last  war.  No  prohibi- 
tion or  penalties,  however  severe,  can  prevent 
machinery  and  workmen  from  finding  their  way 
abroad ;  to  this  we  must  make  up  our  mind,  and 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  A  little  time 
sets  these  things  to  rights. 

"  I  incline  to  think  there  will  come  a  time 
when  public  opinion  will  no  more  tolerate  the 
extreme  of  poverty  in  a  large  class  of  the  com- 
munity, than  it  now  tolerates  slavery  in  Europe* 
Meantime  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Uie  more  we 
can  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  greater  number  of  customers  we  procure  for 
the  home  market;  and  that,  if  we  can  make  peo- 
ple pay  taxes  instead  of  claiming  poor-rates,  the 
wealth  as  well  as  security  of  the  state  is  increas- 
ed. The  poor-rates  are  a  momentous  subject, 
and  I  have  long  believed  you  were  the  only  man 
who  could  grapple  with  it.  I  see,  or  think  I  see, 
palliatives  and  alteratives,  in  providing  the  labor- 
ers with  garden  and  grass  land,  in  establishing 
savings*  banks,  in  national  education,  and  in  af- 
fording all  possible  facilities  and  encouragement 
for  emigration,  and  in  colonizing  at  home  upon 
our  waste  lands. 

^^  The  state  of  the  Church  is  another  important 


question,  assailed  as  it  is  on  all  /ndes.  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  take  in  the  Methodists  as  a 
sort  of  Cossacks,  or  certainly  to  employ  those 
persons  henceforward  in  aid  of  the  Establishment, 
who,  if  not  thus  employed,  will  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  Methodists  and  act,  against  it.  There 
are  no  differences  of  doctrine  in  the  way ;  it  is 
but  to  let  the  license  come  from  the  clergyman 
instead  of  the  magistrate,  to  invent  seme  such 
name  as  coadjutor  for  those  who  have  a  'call;' 
let  them  catechise  the  children,  cowvert  the  worn* 
en,  reclaim  the  reprobates,  and  meet  on  week 
days,  or  at  extra  hours  on  Sundays  in  the  church, 
to  expound  or  sing  psalms ;  a  litQe  condescen- 
sion, a  little  pay^  and  a  little  flattery. 

"  By  nature  I  am  a  poet,  -by  deliberate  choice 
an  historian,  and  a,  political  writer  I  know  not 
how — by  accident,  or  the  course  of  events.  Yet- 
I  think  I  can  do  something  toward  awakening  the 
country,  and  that  I  can  obtainthe  confidence  of 
well-disposed  minds  by  writing  honestly  and  stn- 
cerely  upon  things  in  which  all  persons  are  con- 
cerned. 

"  Were  I  to  accept  a  good  berth,  which  js  held 
out  to  me,  it  would  very  much  counteract  the  im- 
pression which  I  am  aiming  to  produce.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  answer  my  arguments  and  asser- 
tions, the  anarchists  would  then  become  the  as- 
sailants, and  attack  me  as  one  who  had  sold  him- 
self.    God  bless  you  1  R.  Southxt." 

3b  Oravenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq, 

*'Kenriek,Oct6bl81«. 
"  My  DKAX  Grosvbnor, 

"  I  have  not  looked  with  impatience  for  further 
news  from  you,  because,  whatever  news  you 
might  have  to  send,  I  must  needs  finish  a  paper 
in  time  for  the  present  number — for  the  love  of 
4j6lOO. .  I  have  no  intention  of  going  to  London 
unless  there  be  a  necessity  for  it.  Application 
was  made  to  me,  some  months  ago,  to  revise  a 
great  book  by  Raffles  upon  the  Island  of  Java  be- 
fore it  goes  to  press ;  I  lent  ear  to  it  for  the  lucre 
of  gain,  but  have  heard  nothing  more.  Had  it 
come  to  any  thing,  it  might  have  brought  me  to 
town  in  November ;  but  if  I  could  be  as  well 
employed,  quoad  money,  at  home  (which  seems 
likely),  in  other  respects  home  emjdoyment  would 
be  better.  I  could  wish  myself  independent  of 
such  considerations,  if  it  were  worth  a  wish  as 
long  as  our  necessities  are  supplied.  It  is  my 
fate  to  have  more  claimants  upon  me  than  usu- 
ally fall  to  the  share  of  a  man  who  has  a  fieunily 
of  his  own ;  and  if  Tom's  circumstances  could  be 
mended  by  a  lift  in  his  profession,  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  me  as  well  as  to  him. 

*'  That  I  shall  make  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  upon  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  the  prospect  before  us,  is  very  likely,  since 
my  attention  has  been  thus  called  to  it.  Indeed, 
if  there  be  a  probability  of  doing  good,  there 
seems  little  reason  for  any  further  stimulus,  and 
the  thing  may  be  done  certainly  as  well,  and  per- 
haps more  becomingly,  without  any  further  inti- 
mation from  the  powers  above.  J  incline  at 
present  to  write  anonymously,  or  under  some 
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fiotidons  name;  for,  were  the  boc^  to  attract 
notice  (and  if  it  does  not  it  will  be  useless),  a 
mystery  aboat  the  author  woald  Tery  much  in* 
crease  its  sale.  In  that  case  a  change  of  pnb- 
lidiers  wonld  contribute  to  keep  the  secret ;  and, 
if  I  seek  a  new  one,  NiooU  woold  obvioasly  be 
the  man.  In  meditating  upon  this  work  I  grow 
ambitioas,  and  think  of  presenting  snch  a  view 
of  things  as,  whether  it  prodace  immediate  benefit 
or  not,  may  have  apermanent  vahie  both  for  mat- 
ter and  composition. 

"  Pray  inform  me  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay whether,  as  P.  L.,  I  am  exempt  from  serving 
parish  offices,  the  people  of  Keswick  having  this 
day  thrust  honor  upon  me  in  the  office  of  smvey- 
or  (what  it  means  they  best  know) ;  nay  appeal 
against  the  appointment  most  be  made  on  the  1 2th 
of  this  month.  Whatever  the  office  be,  I  have 
neither  knowledge,  leisore.  nor  inclination  for  it. 

"  Abuse  does  good,  and  of  that  I  have  plen^* 
but  praise  is  more  nsefol,  and  is  not  so  liberally 
bestowed.  I  have  seen  a  nnmber  of  te  Chtoi- 
pion,  in  which  my  name  stands  for  text  to  a 
sermon  nothing  relating  to  me ;  bat  at  the  con- 
ehision  it  is  sajd  that  t^  change  in  my  opinions, 
as  implied  in  my  last  writings,  is  that  I  recom- 
mend implicit  sobnuBsion ;  h^ce  it  should  appear 
that  the  said  Champion  had  not  read  those  writ- 
ings. Hunt  and  I^olitt,  I  know,  incessantly  at- 
tack me ;  this  barking  makes  a  noise,  and  noise 
calls  attention;  so  that  as  long  as  they  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  pass  sentence  upon  me  as 
a  coonter-vevolntioBist,  such  enmi^  is  in  its  de- 
gree useful. 

"The  chfldien,thaid[Godl  are  well,  and  so 
am  I,  as  far  as  the  hndE  is  eoncnrned ;  but  the 
interior  is  as  unlike  what  it  was  twelve  months 
ago,  as  the  darkest  November  day  is  unlike  the 
tnight  sunshine  of  a  genial  May  morning ;  and, 
whenever  I  relapse  into  recollections  of  what  has 
been  (and  every  hour  brings  with  it  something 
that  calls  up  these  thoughts),  it  is  an  efl^  to 
refrain  from  tears.  I  go  about  my  business  as 
usual,  peHbfm  the  oi^ary  i^mctlons  of  life, 
see  company,  go  cut  visiting,  take  Nash  up  the 
mountains,  talk,  reason,  jest,  but  my  hearty  mean- 
while, is  haunted;  and  though,  thank  Godl  I  nei- 
ther underfalue  the  uses  of  this  world,  nor  wish 
in  any  w^  to  shrink  from  my  part  in  it,  I  could 
be  right  willing  to  say  Vaiete. 

"  This  is  too  deep  a  strain.  6ivememyc^> 
andbellsl       ****** 

"Can you  send  me  some  money?  lamjpan- 
per  it  inop§.  The  next  number  will  float  me.  I 
have  a  thousand  tilings  to  say  to  you  if  you  were 


in  the  right  sort  of  knowledge  on  this  si^ject; 
that  is,  how  the  g^eat  evil  is  to  be  remedM— 
that  of  the  poor-rates.  My  present  views  can 
reach  no  fuither  than  to  the  slow  alterations  and 
preventives,  of  good  instruction  in  youth  and  en- 
couragement to  frugality  and  industry  afterward 
by  means  of  hope.  Concerning  immediate  alle- 
viations,  I  entirely  agree  with  yon  in  the  great 
advantage  of  imdertaUng  great  pubUo  works,  and 
stated  it  strongly  some  years  ago  m  the  fint  pai- 
per  about  the  poor,  which  is  in  some  rmpeota 
better  than  the  last,  and  which,  if  it  had  wiuughi 
duly  upon  the  men  in  power,  wookl  have  pre- 
vented all  danger  now.  The  anarchists  felt  its 
force,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  spitting  their 
venom  at  me  ever  since.        *        *        * 

"  My  scheme  is  something  of  this  kind  (but, 
though  I  am  alwajrs  long,  ev^n  to  dilatoriness, 
in  planning  whatever  I  write,  the  plan  is  very 
mnoh  aheicd  in  the.  course  of  execution) :  1st. 
State  in  which  the  war  has  left  us,  political  and 
moral.  2d.  Necessity  ^f  that  war,  and  Bona- 
parte drawn  to  the  life,  as  the  Perfect  ESmperor 
ofthe  English  friends  of  freedom.  3d.  Sketdiof 
the  history  of  anarohieal  opinions  in  Ads  countiy 
from  Charles  the  First's  time.  Wflkes  and  Jn- 
nms  the  root  in  modem  times— -the  first  fruit  was 
t^e  American  war ;  the  French  Revolution  the 
second.  This  leads  to,  4th.  A  view  of  the  unit- 
ed reformers,  t.  e.,  the  enemies  of  government, 
under  their  several  classes ;  their  modes  of  opera- 
tiop ;  theor  various  plans  of  refonn,  and  the  sure 
consequences  of  eadu 

****••* 

"All  this  wiU  be  wdl  liked,  and  if  I  looked 
for  fiivor  it  would  be  prudent  to  stop  here;  bat 
it  is  not  from  any  such  motive  that  I  pot  myself 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  But  here  I  wish  to 
begin  upon  an  exposure  of  the  evils  which  exist 
in  our  state  of  society,  and  whidi  it  is^  the  duty 
and  interest  of  government,  as  for  as  possible,  to 
mitigate  and  remcvd.  Some  things  should  be 
got  rid  of  as  matters  of  scandal.  To  destroy  in* 
fluence  in  elections  would  be  neither  wise  if  it 
were  possible,  nor  possible  if  it  were  wise ;  but 
it  is  not  fit  that  men  should  sell  seata  in  Parli»» 
ment,  though  veiy  fit  that  they  should  be  bought. 
I  would  have  these  bought  evenly,  like  commie- 
sions  in  the  army,  and  the  money  aj^lied  to  form 
a  ftmd  for  public  works,  either  nadonal  or  pro- 
vincial; a  scandal  is  got  rid  of  and  a  good  pro- 
duced, and  the  species  of  property  which  would 
be  touched  by  it  is  one  wUoh  ought  not  to  have 
existed,  as  having  always  been  contrary  to  posi- 
tive law.    I  think,  too,  that  the  few  great  i 
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"  The  great  evil  k  the  state  of  the  poor,  whioh, 
with  our  press  and  our  means  of  oommanicatioii, 
constantly  ezpoaes  us  to  the  horrors  of  a  bellum 
MerviU^  and  sooner  or  later,  if  not  remedied,  \inll 
end  in  one.    ****** 

"  There  are  also  great  evils  in  the  delays  of 
law,  whioh  are  sorely  capable  of  remedy,  end  in 
Aie  expense  of  oriminal  law.  •  *  • 
A  greater  still  in' the  condition  of  women ;  here 
we  are  upon  your  old  groond ;  and  passing  from 
morals  to  religion,  I  think  I  oonld  show  how  a 
great  comprehension  is  praetioable-^hat  is,  how 
the  Chnvoh  might  eraptoy  those  who  would  else 
be  enlisted  fkgainst  her.  And  if  there  be  a  mode 
faj  which  the  tithes  coold  be  placed  upon  snoh  a 
footing,  or  so  eommnted  as  to  get  rid  of  that  per- 
petual oanse  of  Htigatian,  yoa  are,  of  all  men, 
most  likely  to  point  it  oat. 

"  One  topic  more,  ndnoh  is  not  introduced  here 
in  its  proper  place,  may  oonohide  this  long  oat- 
tine.  AU  professions,  trades,  and  means  d*  get- 
ting a  livelihood  among  as  are  overstocked. 
We  most  create  a  new  layer  of  costomers  at 
home  by  bettering  ihb  condition  of  the  lower 
nJasers,  and  giving  them  more  wants,  with  more 
means  of  gratifying  them.  We  most  extend 
establishments  instead  of  diminishing  then^— 
more  clergymen,  more  colleges,  more  ooorts  of 
law;  and,  lastly,  we  most  c<£miBe  upon  the  troe 
principle  of  cokniM^ion,  ahd  cohivate  every 
available  acre  at  heme.  God  Uess  yon  I 
**  Joora^veiy  truly,  R.  S." 

3b  GromMtwr  C.  JMfirdy  B9f, 

"  Mr  DBAS.  Ga08V«N OB, 

"  I  want  to  raise  6£30  a  year  for  foor  years 
from  this  time,  and  for  this  porpose : 

"  There  is  a  lad  at  Riefamond  school  (York- 
shise),  by  name  Herbert  Knowles,  pidced  out 
from  a  faomble  situation  fov  his  genius  (he  has 
neither  fittfaer  nor  mother),  and  sent  to  this  sdliod 
(a  very  excellent  one)  by  Br.  Andrews,  dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  a  clergyBwn,  by  naooe  lyOyle 
(so  the  name  is  written  to  me) ;  if  it  shoold  torn 
out  to  be  IVOyley,  of  the  Bartletes  Building  So- 
eie^  and  the  Quarterly,  so  mudi  the  better. 
Froni  these  and  another  clergyman  he  was  prom- 
ised <3620  a  year,  his  rda£>ns  promised  <36dO, 
and  Tate  the  sohoofanaster,  a  good  and  an  able 
Bum,  gave  him  the  ron  of  his  sohod  (more  he 
could  not  do,  for  this  valid  reason,  that  he  has  a 
wifo  and  ten  diiUren) ;  so  his  boarding,  &c., 
were  to  be  provided  for.  The  idan  was,  that 
when  qualified  here,  he  was  to  go  as  a  sizar  to 
8t.  John's;  and  this  has  been  defeated  by  the  in- 
^nlity  of  his  relations  to  frdfill  their  engagements, 
owing  to  unforeseen  dromnstancee,  connected,! 
suppose,  with  the  pressure  of  the  timee. 

'*In  this  state  of  things,  Herbert  Knowles, 
God  help  him !  thought  the  sure  way  to  help 
himBelf  was  to  publish  a  poem.  Accordingly,  he 
writes  one,  and  introduces  himself  by  letter  to 
me,  requeiAing  leave  to  dedicate  it  to  my  vrar- 
ship,  if;  upon  perusal,  I  think  it  worthy,  and  so 
forth.    Of  course  I  represented  to  him  the  foUy 


of  such  a  scheme,  but  the  poem  is  brimfal  of 
power  and  of  promise.  I  have  written  to  his 
master,  uid  received  the  highest  possible  char- 
acter of  him  both  as  to  disposition  and  oondnct ; 
and  now  I  want  to  secure  for  him  that  trifling 
assMtanoe,  which  may  put  him  in  the  right  path, 
and  give  him  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  rendering 
the  talents,  witii  whioh  God  has  endowed  him, 
useful  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  odiers. 

"  Of  the  <£30  whioh  are  wanting  f(»r  the  pur- 
pose, I  will  give  dSlO,  and  it  is  not  f9r  want  of 
will  that  I  do  not  supply  the  whde.  Perhi^ 
if  you  were  to  mention  the  circumstance  to—— — 
and  to  — — >  it  might  not  be  neoessary  to  go 
further.  He  must  remain  vrhere  he  is  till  Oc- 
tober next,  and  by  that  time  will  be  qualified  for 
St.  John's.    God  Uess  you  I  R.  S." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Bedfiwd's  appli* 
cations  were  successful,  and  my  father  then  iq>- 
^'ed  to  Mr.  Rogers,  irith  whose  willingneaB  to 
give  assistanoe  to  struggling  genius  he  vras  well 
acquainted,  and  who  promptly  and  most  kindly 
expressed  his  pleasura  at  this  opportunity  being 
afoded  him,  and  also  conveyed  the  promise  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  sum  required  from  Lord 
Spencer,  whose  guest  he  chanced  to  be  at  the 
time  my  father's  letter  reached  him.  AU  dif- 
ficulties now  seemed  removed,  and  the  tidings 
were  gkdly  oommunioated  by  my  fother  to  Her. 
bert  Kno  wks,  whose  grateful  and  sensible  repfy 
will,  I  think,  not  be  deemed  mis|rfaced  here. 

Htrbtrt  KnowUt  to  B,  8<mtki^^  E9q. 

•  CkNBend,  Bear  L66d%  Dm.  98,  leie. 
"  Mt  D&IE  SiB, 

^'  I  have  duly  received  your  two  last  letters, 
both  of  whioh  have  filled  me  vrith  jdeesure  and 
gn^tude,  not  so  much  for  the  solid  advantage 
which  your  kindness  afibrds  and  has  obtained 
for  me,  as  for  the  tender  maaifestatioa  which  it 
gives  me  of  your  concern  for  my  wel&re. 

"  And  BOW,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  freely  state  to 
you  my  feelings  and  my  sentkneats  at  the  pres- 
ent hour.  Upon  reading  the  Life  of  Kirke  White, 
I  was  struck  with  surprise  at  ^  distin^^uished 
success  which  he  met  with  at  the  University; 
and  from  his  inordmate  anxiety  and  immoderate 
exertions*  to  obtain  it,  I  vnis  insensibly  led  into 


*  lextractbere^melaneholyreeordofKniMoftfaeas 
nrtkNW.  **  During  likifinttonn,aiio  of  tbennlTerfity 
•oholarahipfbeoaineyacant;  and  Henry,  young  at  he  ww 
!n  college,  and  almoft  aelf-tangfat,  was  adviaed  by  tfaoas 
who  were  best  able  to  eattmate  hia  chanoe  of  aooceaa  to 
offer  himaelfaa  a  competitor  for  it  He  paaied  the  wfaola 
term  in  preparing  himself  for  this;  reading  for  collegs 
foMeets  m  bed,  in  his  wrika,  or,  as  he  aaya,  where,  wlien, 
and  how  he  could ;  never  havliig  a  momiwt  to  spare,  and 
often  sofakg  to  his  tator  without  baring  read  at  aH  Oa 
BDnu  aonk  nadar  tfaia;  and  though  he  had  declared 
asrtf  a  canifldato,  he  was  compelled  to  decline;  bntthia 
J  not  the  only  misfbrtune.  Tlie  general  college  ex- 
atninatlon  came  on;  he  waa  uttorty  unprepared  to  meet 
it,  and  belieTed  tiiaS  a  foilure  here  would  haTo  ruined  his 
proapeets  forever.  He  had  only  about  a  fortniaht  to  read 
what  other  men  had  been  the  whole  term  readmg.  Once 
more  he  exerted  himaelf  beyond  what  hia  ahattered  health 
eould  bear;  the  diaorder  returned ;  and  he  went  to  his 
tutor.  Mr.  Cattoo,  wiQi  tears  hi  hia  eyea,  and  told  him 
that  ne  could  not  go  into  the  hall  to  be  examined.  Mr. 
Cattoo,  howsTR^  ttoa^  Us  soooest  bars  of  so  mash 
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tlie  q[)imoii,  not  that  his  raooess  at  college  was 
considered  as  a  fine  qua  iton  for  the  benevoleno^ 
of  his  patrons,  bat  that  that  benevolence  was 
given  under  the  impression,  and  accompanied 
with  the  expectation,  that  he  would  make  a  cor* 
responding  compensation  in  the  credit  reflected 
upon  them  from  his  distinction  at  college. 

^^  I  will  ,not  deceive.  If  I  thought  the  bounty 
of  my  friends  was  offered  under  the  same  im- 
pression, I  would  immediately  decline  it.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  foster  expectations  which  I  feel  I 
can  not  gratify.  My  constitution  is  not  able  to 
bear  half  the  exertion  under  which  Kirke  White 
sunk;  double  those  exertions  would  be  insnffi- 
oi^t  to  obtain  before  October  next  his  attain- 
ments, or  insure  his  success  at^.  John's.  Two 
years  ago  I  came  to  Richmond,  totally  ignorant 
of  cktssical  and  mathematical  literature.  Out 
of  tiiat  time,  during  three  months  and  two  long 
vacations,  I  have  maAe  but  a  retrograde  course; 
during  the  renuuning  part  of  the  time,  having 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  I  had  nothing  to  exert 
mjTself  for ;  and,  wra{^)ed  in  visionary  thought, 
and  immersed  in  cares  and  sorrovrs  peculiarly 
my  own,  I  was  diverted  from  the  regular  pur- 
suit of  those  qualifications  whioh  are  requisite 
for  University  distinction.  ♦  ,  ♦  *  * 
I  need  not  say  mueh  more.  If  I  enter  into  com- 
petition for  University  honors,  I  ahall  kill  myself. 
Could  I  twine  (to  gratify  my  friends)  a  Laurel 
with  the  Cypress,  I  would  not  repine ;  but  to  sac- 
rifioe  the  IttUe  inward  peace  which  the  wreck  of 
passion  has  left  behind,  and  relinquish  every  hope 
of  future  excellence  and  future  usefulness  in  one 
wild  and  unavaUmg  pursuit,  were  indeed  a  mad- 
man's act,  and  worthy  of  a  madman's  fate. 

"  Yet  vfill  I  not  be  idle ;  but,  as  far  as  health 
and  strength  allow,  I  will  strive  that  my  passage 
through  the  University,  if  not  splendid,  shall  be 
respectable;  and  if  it  reflect  no  extraordinary 
credit  on  my  benefSMtors,  it  will,  I  trust,  incur 
them  no^  disgrace. 

*        «        «        •«    .    «         «        « 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  convey  to  you  the  high 
sense  I  feel  of  your  proffered  kindness,  and  that 
of  your  friends.  The  common  professions  of 
gratitude  all  can  use,  and  extraordinary  ones  are 
unnecessary.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart ;  let  time  and  my  fhture  con- 
duct tell  the  rest. 

"  I  know  not  how  I  should  act  with  respect  to 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Rogers.  Will  you  direct 
me  ?  Should  I  write  to  them  ?  If  so,  will  you 
give  me  their  respective  addresses  ?  #  * 
With  the  highest  esteem  for  your  character,  pro- 
found veneration  for  your  talents,  and  the  warm- 


In^itance,  that  he  exhorted  Um,  with  anpomible  earn- 


est gratitude  for  your  kindness,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be, 

"  My  dear  sir,  affectionately  yours, 

"  HxBBaar  Knowus." 

Alasl  as  in  the  case  of  Elirke  White  and  young 
Dosautoy,  the  fair  promise  which  high  principle, 
talent,  and  good  sense  combined,  seemed  to  bold 
forth,  was  blighted  in  the  bud,  and  not.  two 
months  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  Herbert 
Knowles  was  laid  in  his  early  grave.  Too  truly 
had  he  prognosticated  that  his  feeble  body  and 
ardent  mind  couki  not  have  Ixarne  the  requhre- 
ments  of  hard  study,  ior  the  mere  excitement  of 
his  improved  and  now  hopeful  prospeou  seems 
to  have  hastened  the  close  of  a  life  which,  wc 
might ,  suppose,  under  no  circumstances^  coold 
have  been  a  long  one. 

His  kind  friend,  Mr.  Tate,  communicated  the 
event  to  my  father ;  and  after  speaking  of  him 
with  the  greatest  afieotion,  and  saying  that  all 
that  the  kind  attention  of  friends  and.medical  skill 
could  do,  had  been  done,  he  adds,  ''But  wi& 
ardor  and  genius,  encouraged  by  tfacr  most  flat- 
tering patronage,  the  stamina  of  his  constitutioa 
could  not  support  the  anxious  energies  of  such  a 
mind ;  and  hefore  we  were  well  aware  of  the 
danger  that  impended,  the  lamp  was  consumed 
by  the  fire  which  burned  in  it.  *  ♦  * 
Poor  Herbert  had  in  prospect  ctmmieDoed  his 
academical  career.  He  died  grateful  to  all  hit 
friends,  and  had  longed  for  recovery  the  more 
earnestly,  that  he  might  redeem  his  unwilling 
silence  by  the  expression  of  his  gratitude." 

2b  C.  W.  W,  WyMi^  JSig.,  if.P. 

*'K«wtok,I>ee.7,18ie. 
"  My  DSAB  Wtkw, 

"  *  ,  «  *  ,  «  «  «  • 
Is  there  not  something,  monstrous  in  taking  sock 
a  subject,  as  the  Plague  in  a  Great  City?* 
Surely  it  is  out-Germanizing  the  Germans.  Ic 
is  like  bringing  racks,  wheels,  and  pincers  upon 
the  stage  to  excite  pathos.  No  doubt  but  a  vwy 
pathetic  tragedy  might  be  written  upon  "the 
Chamber  of  the  Amputation,"  cutting  for  the 
stone,  or  the  Cesarean  operation;  but  actual 
and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong  to  poetry. 
We  do  not  exhibit  George  Bamw^  upon  the 
ladder  to  affect  the  gallery  ndw,  as  was  original- 
ly done ;  and  the  best  picture  of  Apollo  flaying 
Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, would  be  regarded  as  mom  disgusting  than 
one  of  a  slaughter-house  or  of  a  dissecting-room. 

"  What  news  to^aorrow  may  bring  of  Mon- 
day's riots,  €k>d  knows— <he  loss  of  some  lives, 
I  expect ;  and  this  I  am  sine  of,  that  if  g^tyvem- 
ment  refrain  much  longer  from  exerting  those 
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the  oustom  to  dkbMid  as  man  j  men  fts  poinble 
at  tiM  ooBolosion  of  a  war,  bat  there  has  beea  oftea 
a  great  omehj  ia  this,  and  in  the  present  instaaee 
a  great  and  glaring  impolicy.  The  immediate 
oaose  of  that  distress  which^  was  feiH  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year,  was  an  enormoos  4tminiition 
of  the  national  ezpenditare ;  the  war,  a  cnstooier 
of  flft^  millions,  being  taken  oat  of  the  market, 
and  eoBseqoently,  a  great  namber  of  hands  pot 
oot  of  employ.  Now  Purely  to  spend  less,  and 
tmm  off  more  hands,  is  only  an  Irish  way  of 
remedying  this. 

*^  Too,  who  know  how  mooh  my  thonghta  have 
been  led  toward  the  sabjeot,  will  not  be  sarprised 
to  hear  that  I  am  writing  Obsenrations  apon  the 
Moral  and  Politioal  State  of  England.  What  I 
have  at  different  times  written  in  the  Qaarteriy 
has  sometimes  been  motilated,  and  was  always 
writlen  nnder  a  certain  degree  of  rsstraint  to 
pserent  motilatiao.  But  I  have  heard  of  these 
things  (rom  many  qmurters,  and  seen  that  where 
the  nathor  was  not  snspeicted  they  have  prodooed 
wm  impression.  And  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  I  may  do  some  present  good, 
and  almost  certain  that  if  the  hope  be  diaappoint- 
•d  for  the  present,  it  must  sooner  er  later  take 
affiMt.  There  is  plenty  of  leal  in  the  oountry, 
and  abundance  of  good  intentions,  whioh,  if  th^ 
«are  well  diraoted,  might  be  of  infinite  service. 
There  are  great  and  sore  evils  which  may  cer- 
tainly be  aBeviated,  if  not  removed;  and  there 
are  dangers  which  we  ought  to  look  fiiirly  in  the 
&oe.  I  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  for  myself, 
aad  the  sole  personal  eonsideratioa  that  can  in- 
fluence me  is  the  desire  of  acqattting  myself  at 
least  of  the  sin  of  omiwninn  Better  that  a  oandle 
flbeald  be  Uown  oat  than  that  it  shook!  he  pkeed 
ander  a  bushel.  Whether  I  am  ripe  in  ju^k^ment 
most  be  for  others  to  detenaine ;  this  I  know, 
that  I  am  grown  old  at  heart.  I  bore  19  under 
the  freshness  of  my  loss  wilh  surprising  strength, 
wad.  still  carry  a  serene  front ;  but  it  has  changed 
me  nore  than  years  of  bodily  disease  ooald  have 
dme ;  and  time  eaoagfa  has  now  ekpsed  to  show 
haw  very  little  it  will  ever  efieet  in  restoring 
my  former  nature.  It  is  a  relief  and  a  comfort  to 
eaqpfoy  myself  useAilly,  or  at  least  in  endeaivoriag 
to  be  usefiil.  Gcd  bless  you,  my  dear  Wynn  I 
"  Youm  most  afieetioaately,  R.  S." 

Ih  John  Mk9,  Etq, 

«*Ka0Wlok.  Jan.  1,1817. 

"  Mt  imAR  Ftamtm^ 

^  Your  last  letter  gave  me  great  and  most  un- 

mrpeiitfid  oonoen.    I  had  indeed  b^eved  that 

you  were  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea,  in  no  danger  of 

flhoab  er  tempests.    By  what  principle,  or  what 

strange  want  of  pnneiple,  ii  it  that  mercantile 

Maa  ao  often,  for  the  sake  of  the  shoitest  reprieve 

I  bankrupt^,  involve  their  nearest  friends  and 

ith  them  ?    I  write  to  you  in  a 

of  mind  which  you  will  easily  conceive, 

looking  back  upon  the  year  which  has  just  cfosed, 

and  reflecting  on  the  trials  with  which  we  have 

both  been  visited  daring  its  coarse.     Your  loss, 

I  would  fain  hope,  may  not  prove  altogether  so 

Y 


great  as  you  apprehend ;  and  I  would  hope  idso 
that  some  prise  in  the  lottery  of  life,  full  of  change 
as  it  is,  amy  one  day  or  other  replace  it.  Even  at 
the  worst  it  leaves  you  heart-w^ole.  It  will  be 
fong  before  I  shall  ftaid  myself  so;  andif  life  had 
no  duties,  I  should  be  very  far  fipom  desiring  its 
continuance  for  the  sake  of  any  enjoyments  which 
it  oan  possibly  have  in  store.  I  have  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  that  a  man  who  is  fondly  attached 
to  his  fiamily  has  when  absent  from  them— as  if 
I  were  on  a  joaiaey.  I  yearn,  perhaps  more  than 
I  ought  to  do^  to  be  at  home  and  at  rest.  Yet 
what  abundant  cause  have  I  for  thsnkfwlnees, 
possessing  as  I  do  so  many  blessings,  that  I 
should  l^ink  no  man  oould  possibly  be  happier, 
if  I  had  no«  been  so  mu0h  happier  myself.  Bo 
not  think  that  I  give  way  to  such  feeling»*-to 
less  that  I  eaoourage  them,  or  am  weak  eaoogh 
to  repine.  What  is  lest  in  possession  is  givea 
me  in  hope.  I  am  now  in  my  forty-thini  year : 
both  my  parents  died  in  their  fiftieth.  Shooldnf 
lease  be  continued  to  that  term,  th^e  is  a  hie 
psespeet  of  leaving  my  family  well  provided  fiorf 
and  let  it  foM  when  it  may,  a  deoent  provision  ie 
secured.  B^bre  this  objeot  was  attained^  great 
natural  oheerltdasas  saved  me  from  any  aimielj 
on  this  soore,  and  there  happily  eodsts  no  causa 
for  anxiety  when  I  have  no  kmger  the  same  pre* 
servative.  My  house  is  in  or&r,  and  whenever 
the  summons  amy  come  I  am  ready  to  depart. 
Dearly  as  I  love  these  ohikhren,  my  presence  is 
by  ao  means  so  necessary  as  it  was  to  him  who 
is  gone.  He  drew  in  his  intellectual  life  from 
me,  and  a  large  portion  of  mine  ii  departed  with 
him.  It  is  ^st  as  it  is,  for  he  is  gone  in  (he 
perfection  of  his  nature,  and  mine  vrill  not  be  tho 
worse  for  the  chastening  whioh  it  has  undergone. 
Hitherto  the  lapse  of  timt  only  amkes  me  foel 
Hm  depth  of  the  wound.  It  will  oot  be  alwvf* 
thus.  A  few  years  (if  they  are  in  store  for  nu) 
wiU  alter  the  nature  of  my  regret.  I  shaU  Hwa 
be  seasible  how  different  a  be^|  Heihert,  were 
he  livmg,  woidd  be  from  iihe  Herbert  whom  I 
have  lest,  and  the  voices  and  oMPomnstaaoeswhieh 
now  so  forcibly  recall  him  will  have  lost  their 
power.  Too  much  of  this.  But  holidays  are 
mournful  days  to  persons  in  our  situation,  and  the 
strong  forefeeliag  which  I  have  always  experi- 
enced of  such  possibilities,  has  always  made  me 
dislike  the  observance  of  particular  days.  Your 
god-daoghter  is  the  only  child  whose  birth^y  I 
have  not  contrived  to  forget,  and  hers  has  been 
remembered  from  the  ac<wient  of  its  being  May- 
day. *  *  *  * 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I 

"  Yours  most  afieotioBatelj, 

"  ROBBKT  SOUTHXT." 

3b  Orotwmor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

•^Kenrfik,  Jan.  4|  1817. 
"  Mt  dbar  Gbosvxiiob, 
"  The  Courier  of  to-night  tells  me  I  am  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Amsterdam. 
Now  I  put  it  to  your  feelings,  Mr.  Bedford, 
whether  it  be  fitting  that  a  man  upon  whom 
honor  is  thus  thrust,  should  be  without  a  decent 
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pair  of  pantaloons  to  receiye  it  in.  Such,  how- 
ever, i»  SMy  condition ;  and  unless  yon  can  pre- 
vail upon  the  Grand  Hyde  to  send  me  some  new 
clothes  without  delay,  I  shall  yery  shortly  be- 
come a  sant  culottes,  however  unwilling  Minerva 
may  be.  Moreover,  I  have  promised  to  pay  a 
visit  at  Netherhall*  toward  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  I  must  therefore  supplicate  ibr  the  said 
clothes  in  forma  pauperis, 

*'  The  packet  wherein  this  will  be  inclosed 
carries  up  the  conclusion  of  a  rousing  paper  for 
Gifibrd,  which,  with  some  omissions  and  some  in- 
sertions, will  be  shaped  into  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  my  book.  It  will  not  surprise  me  if  in 
soAie  parts  it  should  startle  Giflbrd.  Are  the 
government  besotted  in  security?  or  are  they 
rendered  absolutely  helpless  by  fear,  like  a  fas- 
cinated bird,  that  they  suffer  things  to  go  on. 
Are  they  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  their 
throats  as  well  as  their  places  are  at  stake  ?  As 
for  accelerating  my  movements  for  the  sake  of 
holding  -a  conversation  which  would  end  in  noth- 
ing, though  I  have  little  prudence  to  ballast  my 
sails,  I  have  enough  to  prevent  me  from  that. 
All  that  I  possibly  can  do  I  am  doing,  under  a 
secret  apprehension  that  it  is  more  likely  to  bring 
personal  danger  upon  myself  than  to  rouse  them 
to  exertion ;  but  for  that,  no  matter :  it  is  proper 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made ;  thecountiy  will 
stand  by  them  if  they  will  stand  by  the  country. 

"  Were  I  to  see  one  of  these  personages,  and 
he  were  to  propose  any  thing  specific,  it  would 
probably  be  some  scheme  of  conducting  a  journal 
a  la  mode  the  Anti- Jacobin.  This  is  no  work  for 
me.  They  may  find  men  who  will  like  it,  and 
are  fitter  for  it. 

"  I  think  of  being  in  town  in  April,  n  possum. 
My  book,  peradventure,  may  be  ready  by  that 
time ;  but  there  is  a  large  field  before  me,  and 
many  weighty  subjects.  Meantime,  though  I 
want  nothing  for  myself,  and  certainly  would  not 
at  this  time  accept  of  any  thing,  I  should  never- 
thdtess  be  very  glad  if  they  would  remember 
that  I  have  a  brother  in  the  navy.  Grod  bless 
yoQl  R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XXU. 

SURREPTITIOUS  PUBLICATION    OF  WAT  TYLER 

CONSEQUENT   PROCEEDINGS IS  ATTACKED   IN 

THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS  BT  WILLIAM   SMITH 
—OFFER  OF  A  LUCRATIVE  APPOINTMENT  CON- 

TJECTED  WITH  THE  TIMES  NEWSPAPER TOUR 

IN  SWITZERLAND— LETTERS  FROM  THENCE—- 
ACCOUNT    OF    PE8TAL0ZZI— OF     FELLENBER6 
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laureate,  together  with  his  writings  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  had  drawn  down  upon  him  no  soiall 
measure  of  hostility  from  that  party  whose  opin- 
ions assimilated  to  those  he  had  formerly  held. 
Acknowledged  by  friends  and  foes  to  be  a  power- 
ful writer,  and  by  his  own  admission  apt  to  ex- 
press himself  bitterly  upon  subjects  of  moral  and 
political  importance,  they  oould  not  endure  tbnt 
he  who  in  early  youth  haid  advocated  Republican 
principles,  should  have  outgrown  and  outlived 
them,  and  now,  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment, 
bring  his  active  mind  and  busy  pen  to  the  strenu- 
ous support  of  existing  institutions. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  high  as  party  spirit  often 
runs  now,  it  boUed  up  hi  those  days  with  a  far 
fiercer  current.  The  preceding  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  been  one  of  continued  excitement — 
commenced  by  the  French  Revolution,  kept  up 
by  the  long  war,  and  more  recently  renewed  by 
its  glorious  termination.  A  large  party  in  th« 
country  seemed  imbued  with  what,  to  speak  ten- 
derly, must  be  called  an  un-English  spirit :  they 
would  have  been  glad  if  their  prognosticatioiis 
of  Bonaparte^s  invincibility  had  been  realised. 
^'The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought;"  and  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  they  would  have  grieved 
if  the  imperial  eagle  had  been  planted  a  seoond 
time  upon  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Such  was  Hazlitt,  whom  even  Mr.  Justice  Tal- 
fourd's  kindly  pen  describes  as  "  staggering  un- 
der the  brow  of  Waterloo;"*  and  as  "hardly 
able  to  forgive  the  valor  of  the  conquerors." 
Such  my  father's  friend,  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, who  calls  it  "a  victory  justly  admired,  but 
not  in  its  tendency  and  consequences  satisfiMtory 
to  a  cosmopolite  philosophy;"  and  says  that 
"  Liberty,  toleration,  and  art  have  rather  reaaoo 
to  bewail  than  to  rejoice"  at  the  presence  "  of 
trophies  oppressive  to  the  interests  of  mankind."! 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  with  what 
views  such  persons  must  have  regarded  all  those 
questions  upon  which  my  father's  pen  was  moat 
frequently  employed ;  and  to  many  of  them  hk 
writings  were  peculiarly  obnoxious,  both  as  re- 
minding them  unpleasantly  that "  they  had  spoken 
a  lying  divination,"  and  also  as  boldly  ennnciar 
ting  those  principles  which  they  were  endeavor- 
ing with  heart  and  soul  to  undermine  and  destrc^. 

Moved,  doubtless,  by  some  feelings  of  the  kind, 
an  attempt  was  now  made  by  certain  persons 
(and  eagerly  taken  up  by  others)  to  annoy  and 
injure  him,  which  need  only  to  be  related  to  char- 
acterize itself,  without  requiring  the  use  of  strong 
language  on  my  part— «n -attempt,  the  chief 
effect  of  which  was  to  iacretae  his  notoriety 
more  than  any  other  event  in  his  whole  life. 
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The  MS.  of  this  production  was  taken  up  to 
town  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  placed 
in  a  bookseller^s  hands,  Ridgeway  by  name  ;  and 
ifty  father  happening  to  go  up  to  town  shortly 
afterward,  called  upon  this  person,  then  in  New- 
gate, and  he  and  a  Mr.  Symonds  agreed  to  pub- 
lish it  anonymously.  There  was  also  present  in 
Ridgeway^s  apartment  a  Dissenting  minister,  by 
name  Winterbottom. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  intention  was 
qniokly  laid  aside,  for  no  proofs  were  ever  sent 
to  my  father ;  and  "  acquiescing  readily  in  their 
cooler  opinion,"  he  made  no  inquiries  concerning 
the  poem,  and  took  so  little  thought  about  it  as 
not  even  to  reclaim  the  MS. ;  indeed,  the  whole 
circuipstance,  even  at  the  time,  occupied  so,  little 
of  his  thoughts,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it  in  his  early  letters,* 
numerous  and  wholly  unreserved  in  expression 
as  have  been  those  which  have  passed  through 
my  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1817),  to  my  fa- 
ther's utter  astonishment,  was  advertised  as  ju3t 
published,  Wat  Tyler,  by  Robert  Southey ;  the 
time  having  been  seized  for  doing  so,  when  the 
opinions  it  contained  could  be  most  strongly  con- 
trasted with  those  the  writer  then  held  and  ad- 
vocated, and  when  the  popular  feelingt  was  ex- 
actly in  that  state  in  which  such  opinions  were 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  mischief. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  matter,  with  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  was  to  reclaim  his  property, 
and  to  apply  for  an  injunction  against  the  pub- 
lisher. The  circumstances  connected  with  this, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  application  was  de« 
feated,  will  be  found  in  the  following  letters. 

2b  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

•'Kefwiek,Feb.l5,1817. 
"  My  dear  G., 
"  Do  you  remember  that  twenty  years  ago  a 
letter,  directed  for  me  at  your  house,  was  car- 
ried to  a  paper-hanger  of  my  name  in  Bedford 
Street,  and  the  man  found  me  out,  and  put  his 
card  into  my  hand  ?  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
acquaintance,  I  have  now  a  letter  from  this  poor 
namesake,  soliciting  charity,  and  describing  him- 


*  lis  of  tlie  reviews  of  the  flnt  Tolume  of  this  work,  it  is 
remarked  (natorally  enoa^)  as  strange  that  Wat  Tvler  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  his  Oxford  Ufe,  when  it 
Was  written.  My  reason  for  the  omission  was,  that  there 
being  no  mention  of  it  in  ibe  papers  or  letters  relating  to 
that  period,  its  history  seemed  properly  to  belong  to  tlie 
tjtTW  of  its  surreptitious  publicaaon ;  especially  as,  had  it 
not  been  so  published,  its  very  existence  would  never  have 
been  known.  


self  and  his  family  as  in  the  very  depths  of  ho. 
man  misery.  This  is  not  the  only  pvwtf  I  have 
had  of  a  strange  opinion  that  I  am  overflowing 
with  riches.  Poor  wretched  man,  what  can  I 
do  for  him  1  However,  I  do  not  like  to  shut  my 
ears  and  my  heart  to  a  tale  of  this  kind.  Send 
him,  I  pray  you,  a  two-pound  note  in  my  name, 
to  No.  10  Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth;  your 
servant  had  better  take  it,  for  fear  he  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  work-house  before  this 
tinie.  When  I  come  to  town,  I  will  seek  about 
if  any  thing  can  be  done  for  him. 

"  I  wrote  to  Wynn  last  night  to  consult  him 
about  Wat  Tyler,  telling  him  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  desiring  him,  if  it  be  best  to  procure 
an  injunction,  to  send  the  letter  to  Turner,  and 
desire  him  to  act  for  me.  Three-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  MS.  was  put  into  Ridgeway's 
hands,  who  promised  to  publish  it  then  (anony- 
mojusly,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken),  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  never  heard  of  it.  There 
was  no  other  copy  in  existence  except  the  orig- 
inal scrawl,  which  is  now  lying  up  stairs  in  an 
old  trunk  full  of  papers.  I  wish  the  attorney- 
general  would  prosecute  the  publisher  for  sedi- 
tion; this  I  really  should  enjoy.  Happy  are 
they  who  have  no  worse  sins  of  their  youth  to 
rise  in  judgment  against  them. 

^'Government  are  acting  like  themselves. 
Could  I  say  any  thing  more  severe?  They 
should  have  begun  with  vigor  and  rigor;  and 
then,  when  they  had  the  victory,  have  made  their 
sacrifices  ex  propria  motu^  with  a  good  grace. 
But  they  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  have 
touched  the  official  salaries— a  thing  unjust  and 
unwise,  which,  instead  of  currying  favor  for  them 
with  the  rabble,  will  make  them  despised  for  their 
pusillanimity.  I  have  neither  pity  nor  patience 
for  them.  Was  ever  paper  used  like  this  last 
article  has  been  to  please  them!  They  have 
absolutely  cut  it  down  to  their  own  exact  meas- 
ure ;  every  thing  useful  is  gone,  and  every  thing 
original ;  whatever  had  most  force  in  it  was  sure 
to  be  struck  out.  Of  all  the  practical  measures 
upon  which  I  touched,  one  only  has  escaped, 
and  that  because  it  comes  in  as  if  by  accident — ^ 
the  hint  about  transportation  for  sedition.  If  we 
come  out  of  this  confusion  without  an  utter  over- 
throw, it  will  be  as  we  escaped  the  gunpowder 
plot — not  by  any  aid  of  human  wisdom,  and  God 
knows  we  have  no  right  to  calculate  upon  nurar 
cles.  The  prospect  is  very  dismal ;  and  it  is 
provoking  to  think  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
secure  us  but  foresight  and  courage ;  but  of  what 
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me  may  be,  I  oftn  not  tell ;  bnt  he  is  a  happy 
fellow,  Mmng  in  the  light  of  his  own  glory.  The 
Review  is  the  greatest  of  all  works,  and  it  is  all 
his  own  creation;  he  prints  1:0,000,  aad  fifty 
times  ten  thousand  read  its  contents,  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  Joy  be  with  him  and  his  jour- 
nal. 

*'It  is  really  amusing  to  see  how  the  rascals 
attack  me  alxnit  the  court,  as  if  I  were  a  regn* 
lar  courtier,  punctual  in  attendance,  perfect  in 
flattery,  and  enjoying  all  that  favor,  for  the  slight- 
est portion  of  which  these  vety  rascals  would 
sell  their  souls,  if  they  had  any.  Malice  never 
aimed  at  a  less  vuhierable  mark. 

"God  bless  yon  1  R.  S." 

"  Longman  has  just  sent  me  the  Resorreotion 
of  Sedition.  The  verses  are  better  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  which  I  think  you  will  aUaw 
to  be  a  cool  philosophioal  remark.*' 

3b  JHmn.  Longmom  and  Co, 

••Keswick,  Feb.  15,1817. 
'*  Dbar  Sias, 

"  There  is,  unluckily,  a  very  sufficient  reason 
for  not  disclaiming  Wat  Tyler — ^which  is,  that 
I  wrote  it  three-and-twenty  years  ago. 

"  It  was  the  work,  or  rather  the  sport,  of  a 
week  in  the  summer  of  1794  :  poor  Level  took 
it  to  London,  and  put  it  into  Ridgeway's  bands, 
who  was  then  in  Ne^^te.  Some  weeks  after- 
ward I  vrent  to  London  and  saw  Ridgeway  about 
it ;  Symonds  was  with  him,  and  they  agreed  to 
publish  it  (I  believe,  or  rather  I  am  rare,  the 
publication  was  to  have  been  anonymous),  and 
what  remuneration  I  was  to  have  was  left  to 
themselves,  as  dependent  upon  the  sale.  This 
was  the  substance  of  our  conversation,  for  noth- 
ing but  words  passed  between  us.  From  that 
time  till  the  present,  I  never  heard  of  the  work 
they,  of  course,  upon  better  judgment,  thought  it 
better  left  alone ;  and  I,  wi^  the  carelessness  of 
a  man  who  has  never  thought  of  consequences, 
made  no  inquiry  for  ttte  manuscript  How  it 
has  got  to  the  press,  or  by  whose  means,  I  know 
not. 

"The  motive  for  publioation  is  stifficiently 
plain.  But  the  editor,  whoever  he  may  be,  has 
very  much  mistaken  his  man.  In  those  times 
and  at  that  age,  and  in  the  circumstances  where- 
in I  was  placed,  it  was  just  as  natural  that  I 
should  be  a  Republican,  and  as  proper,  as  that 
BOW,  with  the  same  feelings,  the  same  principles, 
and  the  same  integrity,  when  three-and-twenty 
yeaiB  have  added  so  much  to  the  experience  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  matured  my  own  individual 
intellect,  I  should  tiiink  revolution  the  greatest 
of  aD  calamities,  and  believe  that  the  best  way  of 


matter — ^whether  it  be  better  to  interfere,  or  let 
it  take  its  course. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  R.  Southet." 

2b  C.  H,  Towmkemd,  E$q, 

•'Ke«wiek,Peb.l<.mT. 
"  Mr  iWAB  Chauwcet, 
"  If  there  be  ai^  evil  connected  with  poe^, 
it  is  that  it  tends  to  make  us  too  little  maeters 
of -ourselves,  and  counteracts  that  stoicism,  or 
necessary  habit  of  self-KKintrol,  ef  which  all  of  as 
must  sometimes  stand  in  need.     I  do  not  mean  ' 
as  to  our  actions,  for  there  is  no  danger  that  a 
man  of  good  principles  should  ever  feel  his  in- 
clination and  his  duty  altogether  at  variance. 
But  as  to  OUT  feelings.     You  talk  of  moaming 
the  loss  of  ytrar  trees,  and  not  enduring  to  walk 
where  yoa  were  wont  to  see  them.    I  can  un- 
derstand this,  and  I  remember  when  I  was  little 
more  than  your  age  saying  that 

•< '  He  who  does  not  •ometiiiief  T^ake 
And  Weep  at  midirigfat,  is  an  inftroment 
Of  Hature'a  oommoa  work }' 

but  the  less  of  this  the  better.  We  stand  in  need 
of  all  that  fortitude  can  do  for  us  in  this  change- 
ful world,  and  the  tears  are  runmng  down  my 
cheeks  when  I  tell  yoo  so. 

"  Thomas  Clarkson  I  know  vrell :  his  book 
upon  Quakerism  keeps  out  of  sight  all  the  darker 
parts  of  the  picture ;  their  littleness  of  mind,  their 
incorrigible  bigotry,  and  their  idore  than  popish 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  private  actions. 
Have  you  read  his  history  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  ?  I  have  heard  k  from  his  ovm  lips, 
and  never  was  a  more  interesting  story  than  that 
of  his  personal  feeUngs  and  exertions.  I  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  my  life  to  know  three 
men,  each  wholly  possessed  with  a  single  object 
of  paramount  importance — Clarkson,  Dr.  Bell, 
and  Ov^en  of  Lanark,  whom  I  have  only  lately 
known.  Such' men  are  not  only  eminently  use- 
ful, but  eminently  happy  also;  they  Kve  in  an 
atmosphere  of  their  c^i^  which  must  be  more 
like  ^t  of  the  third  heaven  than  of  this  every- 
day earth  upon  which  we  toil  and  moil. 

^  I  am  very  iD  pleased  with  public  proceed- 
ings. The  present  ministry  are  deficient  in  every 
thing  except  good  intentions;  and  their  oppo- 
nents are  deficient  in  that  also.  These  resigna- 
tions ought  to  have  been  made  during  the  press- 
ure of  war,  uncalled  for,  when  they  would  have 
purchased  popularity.  They  come  now  Hke  mis- 
erable concessions  forced  from  cowardice,  and 
reap  nothing  but  contempt  and  insult  far  thefar 
reward.  Nor  ought  they  at  any  time  to  have 
resigned  part  of  their  oficial  appointments,  be- 
cause the  appointments  of  office  are  in  every  in- 
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property  of  the  lands  remaimng  in  tlM  nation, 

00  a  aourc«  of  certain  revenue,  improving  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prosperity  of  the  couiitry. 

"Godbleasyoul 

"  Tour  oflbctionata  friend,        E.  S." 

Zh  Orofotnor  C.  Bedford,  JSff. 

*'  Mt  dsaH  GaOSTBTOB, 

'*  This  poor  wretched  paper-hanger*  has  sent 
me  another  letter,  becanae  I  did  not  reply  to  his 
first*  Men  are  too  prone  to  take  offense  at  im- 
partnoity,  indiiig  anger  a  less  nncomibrtable 
emotaoA  than  pity ;  this  indeed  it  is ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  seold  my  wife  and  my  ohildren  when 
they  hurt  themselves.    As  to  this  anhappy  man, 

1  hope  yon  have  sent  him  the  two  pomids;  it 
will  do  him  very  little  good,  bat  it  is  really  as 
maoh  as  I  can  afford  to  give  him  for  t^  sake  of 
the  name,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  got 
by  it. 

'*  The  tide  seeoe  to  be  taming,  and  if  gover»- 
laent  will  bat  cheek  the  press  tiiey  would  soon 
right  thesAselveB.  In  this  part  of  the  country  I 
heai  that  travelsts  (the  bagmen)  ooUeet  their 
money  more  easily  than  on  their  last  rounds,  and 
receive  more  orders.  A  fiollow  was  selling  Cob- 
bett's  twopenny  Register  and  other  such  things 
at  Rydal  ^e  other  day ;  he  was,  or  appeared  to 
be,  a  sailor,  and  his  story  T|fas  that  he  was  going 
to  Whitehaven,  and  a  gentleman  had  given  him 
these  to  support  himself  on  the  road  by  seUiag 


^In  grief  and  in  uneasiness  I  have  often 
eanght  nyseif  examining  my  own  sensadons,  as 
if  the  intellectual  part  could  separate  itself  from 
that  in  which  the  affections  predominate^  and 
stand  aloof  and  contemplate  it  as  a  surgeon  does 
the  sufferings  of  a  patient  during  an  operation. 
This  I  have  observed  in  the  severest  sorrows 
that  have  ever  befallen  me,  but  it  in  Iko  degree 
IfSMens  the  sofiering ;  and  whenever  I  may  have 
any  serious  malady,  this  habit,  do  what  I  may  to 
sobdue  it,  will  tend  materially  to  impede  or  pre- 
.  vent  recovery.  But  in  petty  vexations  it  has  its 
J  ose.  I  was  more  vexed  than  I  ought  to  have 
been  about  this  publication  of  Wat  Tyler ;  ibr, 
though  I  shook  off  the  first  thoughts,  or,  rather, 
immediately  began  to  consider  it  in  the  right 
point  of  view  as  a  thing  utterly  unimportant,  still 
there  was  an  uneasiness  working  like  yeast  in 
my  abdomen^  and  my  sleep  was  disturbed  by  it 
for  two  nights  -,  by  that  time  it  had  spent  itself, 
and  I  should  now  think  nothing  more  about  it  if 
it  Were  not  necessary  to  determine  how  to  act. 
Wynn  will  find  the  thing  more  full  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  perhaps,  than  he  imagines ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  die  wiser  vray  will  be  not  to  notice  it, 
but  let  it  pass  as  a  squib.  Indeed,  I  eould  laugh 
about  it  with  any  person  who  was  disposed  to 
laugh  with  me.  I  shall  hear  from  him  again  to- 
morrow, and  probably  shall  receive  a  letter  from 
Turner  by  i\M  same  post.  Turner  has  a  cool, 
elear  head;  I  have  very  little  doobt  that  they 


will  coincide  in  their  opinion,  and,  be  it  what  it 
may,  I  shall  act  accordingly.     God  bless  yon ! 

"R.  S." 

To  9har<m  TSumer^  E$q, 

"  Mt  deajl  Tusmsb, 

"My  brother  has  written  to  dissuade  me 
strongly  from  proceeding  in  this  business.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  if  I  do  not  act  now,  Ae  men 
who  have  published  the  work  will  compel  me  to 
do  so  at  last,  by  inserting  my  name  in  sucb  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  measure  unavoidable. 
Indeed  it  was  inserted  as  a  paragraph  in  the 
Chronicle,  which  I  suppose  they  paid  for  as  an 
advertisement.  Ther^re  I  think  it  best  to  take 
the  short  and  open  course,  believing  that  in  most 
cases  such  courses  are  the  best.  However,  I 
have  sent  Hany's  letter  to  Wynn,  and,  if  his  ar- 
guments convince  him,  have  desired  him  to  let 
you  know.  This  was  done  yesterday,  and  if  yoo 
hare  not  heard  from  him  before  this  reaches  you, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  he  thinks  it  best  to  pro- 
ceed. I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ob- 
taining the  injunction.  The  statement  is  per- 
fect]^ accurate ;  I  know  not  whether  it  be  of  any 
use  to  let  you  know  that  at  the  time  the  trans- 
action took  place  I  was  under  age.  I  was  just 
twenty  when  the  poem  was  written,  and  saw 
these  booksellers  i^ut  four  months  afterward. 

"  I  foUy  assent  to  what  yea  say  concerning 
potitioal  discussions,  and  intermeddle  with  them 
no  fbrther  than  as  they  axe  connected  not  only 
with  the  future  good,  but,  as  appears  to  me,  with 
th^  immediate  safety  of  society.  It  is  not  for  any 
men,  or  set  of  men,  that  I  am  interested,  nor  for 
any  particular  measures.  But  vrith  regard  to 
the  fearful  aspect  of  these  times,  you  may  per- 
haps have  traoed  the  ground  of  my  apprehen- 
sions  in  Espriella,  in  2ie  £diid>argh  Register, 
and  in  the  Quarterly,  more,  especially  in  a  p^ier 
upon  the  Poor  about  four  years  ago.  It  is  now 
come  to  this  question.  Can  we  educate  the  peo- 
ple in  moral  and  religious  habits,  and  better  th^ 
eondition  of  the  poor,  to  as  to  secure  ourselves 
from  a  mob-revolution ;  or  has  this  duty  been 
neglected  so  long,  that  the  punishment  will  over- 
take us  before  this  only  remediable  means  can 
take  effect  ?  The  papers  which  I  shall  write 
upea  the  real  evils  of  society  will,  I  hopey  work 
£i^  posterity,  and  not  be  wholly  forgotten  by  it ; 
tkey  proceed  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and,  that 
duty  discharged,  I  shall  gladly  retire  into  other 
ages,  and  give  all  my  stiSlies  te  the  past  and  all 
my  hopes  to  the  future. 

"  My  spirits,  rather  than  my  dispositioQ,  have 
undergone  a  great  change.  They  used  to  be 
exaberant  beyond  these  of  almost  every  other 
person ;  my  heart  seemed  to  possess  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  hilarity ;  no  circumstances  of  study, 
or  atmosphere,  or  solitude  affected  it ;  and  the 
ordinary  vexations  and  cares  of  life,  even  when 
tbsy  showered  upon  me,  fell  off  like  hail  from  a 
pent-house.  That  spring  is  dried  up ;  I  can  not 
now  preserve  an  appearance  of  serenity  at  all 
times  without  aa  ef&nrt  and  no  proi^>ect  in  this 
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world  delights  me  except  that  of  the  next.    My 
heart  and  ray  hopes  fre  there. 

"  I  have  a  scheme  to  throw  out  somewhere 
for  taking  the  Methodists  into  the  Church,  or 
borrowing  from  Methodism  so  much  of  it  as  is 
good,  and  thereby  regenerating  the  Establish- 
ment. There  is  little  hope  in  such  schemes,  ex- 
cept that  in  process  of  time  they  may  produce 
some  effect.  But  were  it  effected  now,  and 
would  the  Church  accept  the  volunteer  services 
of  lay  coadjutors,  I  should  feel  strongly  inclined 
to  volunteer  mine.  This  is  a  dream,  and  I  fear 
the  whole  fabric  will  fall  to  pieces  even  in  our 
days. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Tours  with  affection  and  esteem, 

"  Robert  Southky." 

7b  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill, 

**  Keswick,  Feb.  28, 1817. 
"  My  dear  Uncl^, 

"  Your  copies  of  Brazil  are,  I  hope,  by  this 
time  delivered  at  the  doctor^s,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  I  shall  send  the  third  volume  to  the  press ;  for 
if  I  should  only  get  through  a  single  chapter  be- 
fore my  journey,  it  will  be  so  much  gained. 
My  movements  will  be  upon  a  wide  scale.  I 
purpose  to  start  for  London  the  second  week  in 
April,  and,  if  you  are  then  hi  Hampshire,  to  run 
down  to  you  for  a  week,  as  soon  a^  I  have  rest- 
ed myself,  and  shaken  hands  with  Bedford  and 
Rickman ;  and  on  May-day,  or  as  soon  after  as 
my  companions  can  be  ready,  I  start  with  Sen- 
house  to  Netherhall,  and  my  former  compagmm 
de  voyaget  Nash,  for  the  Continent.  From  six 
weeks  to  two  months  is  to  be  the  length  of  our 
furlough,  during  which  we  mean  to  get  as  far  as 
Lago  Maggiore  and  Milan,  back  over  the  Alps 
a  second  time,  and,  seeing  as  much  as  we  can  of 
Switzerland,  to  return  by  way  of  the  Rhme,  and 
reach  home  as  early  as  possible  in  July. 

"  I  learn  from  to-day^s  Courier  that  Brougham 
attacked  me  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hope 
this  aflkir  will  give  no  friend  of  mine  an^  more 
vexation  than  it  does  me.  Immediately  upon 
seeing  the  book  advertised,  I  wrote  to  Wynn  and 
to  Turner,  giving  them  the  whole  facts,  and  pro- 
posing to  obtain  an  injunction  in  Chancery.  How 
they  will  determine  I  do  toot  know.  Perhaps, 
as  Brougham  has. thus  given  full  publicity  to  the 
thing,  they  may  not  think  it  advisable  to  pro- 
ceed, but  let  it  rest,  considering  it,  as  it  really  is, 
of  no  importance.    Men  of  this  stamp,  who  live 


which  make  men  discontented  in  this  country, 
and  what  the  means  which  may  tend  to  heal  this 
foul  gangrene  in  the  body  politic.  Never  was 
any  paper  so  emasculated  as  my  last ;  and  yet 
it  was  impossible  to  resent  it,  for  it  was  done  in 
compassion  to  the  weakness,  the  embarrassment, 
and  the  fears  of  the  ministry.  They  express 
themselves  much  indebted  to  me.  In  reply  to 
their  intimations  of  a  desire  to  show  their  sense 
of  this,  I  have  pressed  a  wish  that  Tom  be  re- 
membered when  there  is  a  promotion  in  the  navy. 
For  myself,  I  v^ant  nothing,  nor  woold  I,  indeed^ 
accept  any  thing.  They  give  me  credit  for  a 
reasonable  share  of  foresight,  and  perhaps  wisb 
that  my  advice  had  been  taken  four  years  ago. 
''God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

It  was  now  decided,  upon  the  advice  of  his 
legal  friends,  that  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery*  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  publication  of  Wat  Tyler.  This  was 
done,  but  vrithout  success,  upon  the  singular 
ground  that  as  tke  work  was  oaksulated  to  do  an 
injury  to  society,  the  author  could  not  reclaim 
his  property  in  it.  This,  which  would  seem  a 
just  decision  in  the  case  of  the  piracy  of  an  im- 
moral, blasphemous,  or  seditious  work,  applies 
very  differently  in  the  case  of  a  publication,  set 
forth  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the 
author,  and  apparently  gives  liberty  to  any  scoun- 
drel to  plunder  a  man^s  writing-desk,  and  send 
forth  to  the  public  any  chance  squibs  he  may 
have  thrown  off  in  an  idle  hour  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends. 

These  fellows  must  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
by  their  roguery,  60,000  copies  being  said  to 
have  been  sold  at  the  time. 

lb  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

"In  Courier,  March  17, 1817. 
"Sir, 
"  Allow  me  a  place  in  your  columns  for  my 
*  last  words '  concerning  Wat  Tyler. 

"  In  the  year  1794,  this  manuscript  was  placed 
by  a  friend  of  mine  (long  since  deceased)  in  Mr. 
Ridgeway's  hands.  Being  shortly  afterward  in 
London  myself  for  a  few  days,  I  called  on  Mr. 


*  The  foUowhig  waa  Lord  Eldon'a  jadgmeDt  upon  tfaii 
eaie :  "  I  have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits  and  hare  read 
the  book  Itselt  The  bUl  goea  the  length  of  atating  tfaitf 
the  work  waa  compoaed  by  Mr.  Sonthey  in  the  voar  1794 ; 
that  it  is  hia  own  production,  and  that  it  haa  been  pub* 
liahed  by  the  defendants  without  hia  aanction  or  aattior> 
ity ;  and,  therefore,  aeeking  an  account  of  the  profits  which 

Urn'Mh  Bv^aAn  fmnm    anil  an  im(iTm<*tlnn  fn  rfwttmin.  thfl  nnh> 
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Ridgoway,  in  Newgate,  and  he  and  Mr.  Symonds 
agreed  to  publish  it.  I  nnderstood  that  they  had 
changed  their  intention, -because  no  proof-sheet 
was  sent  to  n&e,  and,  acquiescing  readily  in  their 
cooler  opinion,  made  no  inquiry  concerning  it. 
More  than  two  years  elapeed  before  I  revisited 
London ;  and  then,  if  I  had  thought  of  the  manu- 
script, it  would  haVe  appeared  a  thing  of  too 
little  consequence  to  take  the  trouble  of  claiming 
it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  throwing  it  behind  the 
fire.  That  it  might  be  published  surreptitiously 
at  Cmy  future  time,  was  a  wickedness  of  which 
I  never  dreamed. 

^  "  To  these  facts  I  have  made  oath.  Mr.  Win- 
terbottom,  a  Dissenting  minister,  has  sworn,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Messrs.  Ridgeway  and  Sy- 
monds having  declined  the  publication,  it  was 
undertaken  by  himself  and  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton ; 
that  I  gave  them  the  copy  as  their  own  property, 
and  gave  them,  moreover,  a  fraternal  embrace, 
in  gratitude  for  their  gracious  acceptance  of  it ; 
and  that  he,  the  said  Winterbottom,  verily  be- 
lieved he  had  a  right  wov,  after  an  interval  of 
three-emd-twenty  years,  to  publish  it  as  his  own. 

J  "  My  recollection  is  perfectly  distinct,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  time ;  and  it  was  likely  to 
be  so,  as  I  was  never,  on  any  other  occasion, 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate.  The  work  had 
been  delivered  to  Mr.  Ridgeway ;  it  was  for  him 
that  I  inquired,  and  into  his  apartments  I  was 
sho^pn.  There  I  saw  Mr.  Symonds,  and  there 
I  saw  Mr.  Winterbottom  also,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  a  Dissenting  minister.  /  never  saw  Daniel 
Itaae  Eaton  in  my  life;  and  as  for  the  story  of 
the  embrace,  every  person  who  knows  my  dis- 
position and  manners  will  at  once  perceive  it  to 
be  an  impudent  falsehood.  Two  other  persons 
oaihe  inte  the  room  while  I  was  there ;  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Lloyd — I  believe  he  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army;  that  of  the  other  was  Bar- 
row. I  remembered  him  a  bishop's  boy  at  West- 
minster. I  left  the  room  with  an  assurance  that 
Messrs.  Ridgeway  and  Symonds  were  to  be  the 
publishers ;  in  what  way  Winterbottom  might  be 
connected  with  them,  I  neither  knew  nor  cared, 
and  Eaton  I  never  saw.  There  is  no  earthly 
balance  in  which  oaths  can  be  weighed  against 
each  other;  but  character  is  something  in  the 
scale ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in  character  that  the 
man  who  has  published  Wat  Tyler  pnder  the 
present  circumstances,  should  swear — as  Mr. 
Winterbottom  has  sworn. 

^  **  Thus  much  oonceriiing  the  facts.  As  to  the 
work  itself,  I  am  desirous  that  my  feelings  should 
neither  be  misrepresented  nor  misunderstood.  It 
contains  the  statement  of  opinions  which  I  have 
long  outgrown,  and  which  are  stated  more  broad- 
ly because  of  this  dramatic  form.  Were  there 
a  sentiment  or  an  expression  which  bordered 
npon  irreligion  or  impurity,  I  should  look  upon  it 
with  shame  and  contrition ;  but  I  can  feel  neither 
for  opinions  of  universal  equality,  taken  up  as 
they  were  conscientiously  in  early  youth,  acted 
upon  in  disregard  of  all  worldly  considerations,  and 
left  behind  me  in  the  same  straightforward  course 
as  I  advanced  in  years.     The  piece  was  written 


when  such  opinions,  or  rather  such  hopes  and 
fears,  were  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of 
the  educated  xjlasses;  when  those  who  were 
deemed  Republicans  were  exposed  to  personal 
danger  from  the  pc^ulace ;  and  when  a  spirit  of 
anti- Jacobinism  prevailed,  which  I  can  not  char- 
acterize better  than  by  saying  that  i^  was  as 
blind  and  as  intolerant  as  the  Jacobinism  of  the 
present  day.  The  times  have  changed.  Had 
it  been  published  surreptitiously  under  any  other 
political  circumstances^  I  should  have  suffered 
it  to  take  its  course,  in  full  confidence  that  it 
would  do  no  harm,  and  would  be  speedily  for- 
gotten as  it  deserved.  The  present  state  of 
things,  which  is  such  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  publisher  be  not  as  much  actuated 
by  public  mischief  as  by  private  malignity,  render- 
ed it  my  duty  to  appeal  for  justice,  and  stop  the 
circulation  of  what  no  man  had  a  right  to  publish. 
And  this  I  did,  not  as  one  ashamed  and  penitent 
for  having  expressed  crude  opinions  and  warm 
feelings  in  his  youth  (feelings  right  in  themselves, 
and  wrong  only  in  their  direction),  but  as  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  such  that  it  may  set  slander 
at  defiance,  and  who  is  unremittingly  endeavor- 
ing to  deserve  well  of  his  country  and  of  man- 
kind. RoBSaT  SoUTBBT." 

A  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Cot- 
tle, and  published  by  him  in  his  Reminiscences 
of  Coleridge  and  Southey,*  rather  involves  the 
matter  in  more  difficulty  than  explains  it. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Southey  ever  did  get  at  the 
secret  history  of  that  afiair.  The  story,  as  I 
heard  it,  was,  that  Southey  visited  Winterbottom 
in  prison,  and,  just  as  a  token  of  kindness,  gave 
him  the  MS.  of  WatTyl^r.  It  was  no  fault  of 
Winterbottom  that  it  was  published.  On  a  visit 
to  some  friends  at  Worcester,  he  had  the  piece 
with  him,  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  aSSpird  them  a 
little  amusement  at  Southey's  expense,  he  being 
hekl  in  great  reproach  and  even  contempt  as  a 
turn-coat.  At  the  house  where  Winterbottom 
was  visiting,  two  persons,  keeping  the  piece  in 
their  reach  at  bedtime,  sat  up  all  night  tran- 
scribing it,  of  course  giving  him  no  hint  of  the 
maneuver.^  This  information  I  had  from  one  of 
the  two  operators." 

My  father  distinctly  states  he  did  not  give  the 
MS.  to  any  body,  and  that  he  did  not  put  it  into 
Winterbottom's  hands  at  all.  But  even  if  it  had 
been  so,  how  came  Winterbottom  to  appear  in 
court,  and  justify  the  publication  upon  oath,  if 
the  circumstances  were  as  Mr.  Foster  relates  ? 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that,  with  the 
proceedings  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  mat- 
ter would  have  ended ;  that  the  surreptitious  pub- 
lication of  the  crude  and  hasty  production  of  a 
youth  of  twenty,  long  since  forgotten  by  the 
writer,  would  hardly  have  been  deebied  wprthy 
the  attention  of  the  public,  especially  as  he  had 
never  concealed  or  suppressed  his  former  opin- 
ions, which  stood  plainly  on  record  in  his  early 
published  works. 
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B«t  the  OfipcRtiinity  was  too  temptiiif  to  be 
kst,  and  the  sabjeot  was  twioe  brouf  hi  forward 
in  Parliaraeot— oQoe  bjr  Mr.  Broagfaam,  t^  seo- 
ooA  time  b j  WiUiam  Smith,  the  member  far  Nor- 
wieh,  who,  arming  himself  for  the  oocasioa  with 
Wat  Tjier  in  one  pooket  aiid  the  Qaarterly  Re- 
view  ID  the  other,  stood  forth  in  tiia  House  of 
Gomnons  to  eootrast  their  ooatents. 

In  reply  to  this  attack,*  which  was  answered 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Wynn,  my  father  pc^hriied  a 
letter  to  WiUiam  Smith,  defending  himself  against 
the  charges  broogbt  against  him,  and  stating  his 
past  and  present  opinions,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
eondition  of  the  ooontry  and  the  measures  most 
likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  oommonity. 
This  letter,  with  the  remarks  that  called  it  forth, 
will  be  fkxuid  at  the  end  of  tlus  Tokune,  where  I 
think  it  right  to  place  it,  as,  from  my  father's  re- 
printing it  in  his  Essays,  it  appears  plainly  that 
ha  intended  it  shookl  be  preserved,  and  as  the  his- 
tory of  Wat  Tyler  is  incomplete  without  it. 

To  Bmnphny  SenhouUf  E»q. 

"  KMwkk,  Msrah  99;  1817. 
*'  Mt  dsab  SsmeusE, 
"  Ton  see  I  am  flourishing  in  the  newspapers 
as  mnch  as  Joanna  Boathcote  did  before  her  ex- 
pected aocoochement ;  and  I  have  not  flourished 
in  Chancery,t  because  a  Presbyterian  parson  has 
made  oath  that  I  gave  the  MSB.  to  him  and  to 
another  person  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life. 
There  is  no  standing  against  perjury,  and  there- 
fore it  is  useless  to  pursue  the  affidr  into  a  court 
of  law.  I  have  addressed  two  brief  letters  to 
William  Smith  in  the  Courier,  and  there  the  mat- 
ter will  end  on  my  part,  unless  he  replies  to 
them.  In  the  second  of  those  letters  you  vriU  see 
the  history  of  Wat  Tyler,  as  far  as  it  was  needful 
to  state.it.  There  was  no  occasion  for  stating 
that  about  a  year  after  it  was  written  I  thought 
of  makinff  a  serious  historical  draaaa  upon  the 
same  subject,  which  would  have  been  on  the  side 
of  the  mob  in  its  main  feelings,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way ;  and,  indeed,  under  the  same  ciroum- 
stances,  I  should  have  brained  a  tax-gatherer  just 
as  he  did.  The  refaeeimento  proceeded  only  some 
fiffy  or  threesoore  lines,  of  which  I  only  remem- 
ber this  short  passage,  part  of  it  having  been 
transplanted  into  M^kic-  Some  one  has  been 
saying,  a  plague  on  Him  I  in  reference  to  Tyler's 
gloomy  state  of  mind,  to  which  he  replies, 

**  *  Oeotly  on  man  dotb  gentle  Nature  laj 

The  weight  of  jean ;  and  even  when  orerladea 
He  Utde  likea  to  lay  the  bordep  down. 
A  plague  on  care,  I  aay,  that  makea  the  heart 
Grow  old  before  its  ttme.' 

"  Had  it  been  continued,  it  might  have  stood 
beside  Joan  of  Arc,  and  perhaps  I  should  have 
become  a  dramatic  writer.  But  Joan  of  Arc  left 
me  no  time  for  it  then,  and  it  was  dismissed,  as  I 


supposed,  forever  from  my  tfaeogfals.  I  hear  that 
in  consequence  of  this  affair,  and  of  the  efieot 
which  tint  pi^[»er  in  the  Qnarteriy  producedi 
Murray  hes  printed  two  thousand  additional  eof- 
ies  of  the  number ;  and  yet  the  paper^has  baoi 
dinmsUy  mutilated  of  its  best  passages  and  ef 
some  essential  parts.  I  shall  have  a  second  part 
in  the  next  number  to  follow  up  the  blow. 

"  My  fear  is  that  when  eommerce  recdvevs,  aa 
it  presently  m^,  government  should  suppose  that 
the  danger  is  over,  and  think  that  the  disease  ia 
removed  because  the  flt  is  past.  There  are  some 
excellent  remarks  in  Coleridge's  second  lay  aer* 
nK>n  upon  the  overbalance  of  the  oommereial 
spirit,  that  greediness  of  gain  among  all  ranks  to 
'which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  in  tba 
Qnarteriy.  If  Coleridge  could  bat  learn  how  to 
deliver  his  opinions  in  a  way  to  make  them  read, 
and  to  separate  that  which  would  be  profitaUa 
for  all  from  that  which  scarcely  half  a  doaen  men 
in  £nglaad  can  understand  (I  certainly  am  not 
one  of  the  number),  he  would  be  the  most  usefii) 
omn  ef  the  age,  as  I  verily  believe  him  in  ao* 
quirements  and  in  powers  it  mind  to  be  very  far 
Uie  greatest. 

**  Yours  vety  truly,      RoBxaT  Sovthst." 

In  the  minds  of  many  men  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  slander  my  father,  nor  to  entertain  boa- 
tile  feelings  toward  him,  tl^ere,  yet  renuuned  «a 
impression  that  he  attacked  with  intemperate 
language  the  same  class  of  (^[Hnions  which  ha 
hiflM^  had  once  held.  The  next  letter  shows 
us  how  he  defended  himself  against  this  imputa- 
tion, when  reprepented  to  him  by  Mr.  Wynn. 

lb  0.  W,  W.  Wyfm,  £ig.,  M.P. 

"Keawiok,  April  13»  1817. 
"  Mt  DEAa  WxifK, 
"  Bo  you  not  tee  that  the  charge  of  my  speak- 
ing acrimoniously  against  persons  for  thinking  as 
I  once  thought  is  ridiculously  false  ?  AgauMt 
whom  are  the  strong  expressions  used,  to  which 
you  refer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Regi^ 
ters?  Against  the  rank  Bonapartists,  with  whom 
I  had  never  any  more  resemblance  than  I  have 
with  the  worshipers  of  the  devil  ia  Africa ;  and 
against  those  who,  without  actually  favoring  him 
as  Whitbread  did,  nevertheless  thought  it  hope- 
less to  make  our  stand  against  him  on  the  ground 
where  we  had  every  possible  advantage.  And 
as  for  the  Jacobin  writers  of  the  day — in  what 
have  I  ever  resembled  them?  Did  I  ever  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  base  and  malignant  feehags 
of  the  rabble,  and  season  falsehood  and  seditioo 
with  slander  and  impiety  ?  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  I  thought  the  party  who  unifoimly  predicted 
our  fJBulure  in  Spain  to  be  ignorant,*  and  pusillani* 
nu>u8,  and  pre8umptuous-*-surely,  surely,  their 
own  words,  which  are  ffiven  in  the  Register, 
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gnomd  for  hope  nd  pereeywanee  w«re  iofolted 
as  idioCs,  and  kngbed  to  soom?  For  mj  own 
part,  I  noTer  doubted  of  snocess ;  and  prood  I 
Mn  that  the  reason*  upon  which  mj  oonfidenoe 
wm  founded  were  recorded  at  the  tame.  Had 
jTon  been  in  power,  you  would  have  thought 
««berwise  than  as  yon  did,  hecaose  yoo  'woald 
have  hnownnkore  of  the  state  of  Europe.  Arms 
were  seat  from  this  ooontry  to  Pnissia  as  early 
asthe  aotamaof  1811.  Beliere  me,  the  tenns 
in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  peace  party  are 
milk  and  water  oompared  to  what  I  have  seen 
among  the  papers  with  which  I  have  been  in- 
trasted.     But  enough  of  this. 

**  If  yon  saw  me  now,  yon  woirid  not  think 
otherwise  of  my  temper  under  affliction  than  you 
did  in  the  summer.  I  have  never  in  the  slight- 
est degree  yielded  to  grief^  but  my  spirits  have 
not  rsQovei^d,  nor  do  I  think  they  ever  will  re- 
ceiver, their  elasticity.  The  world  is  no  longer 
te  same  to  me.  Tou  can  not  conceive  the 
change  in  my  occupations  and  enjcymeats :  ae 
person  who  had  not  seen  what  my  ways  of  life 
were  can  conceive  how  they  were  linked  with  his 
life.  But  be  assured  that  I  kwk  habitually  for 
comfort  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

**  God  bless  you  !  I  shall  be  in  town  on  the 
24th,  at  my  inrother's,  and  leaTe  it  on  the  Ist  of 
May. 

**  Tours  affectionately,  R.  S." 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the 
Wat  Tyler  controversy  must  now  be  noticed,  as 
one  which,  had  my  father  thought  fit  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  would  have  changed  the  whole 
carrent  of  his  life,  and  which  offered  him  the 
most  favorable  prospects  of  pecuniary  advantage 
ef  any  which  presented  themselves  either  in  ear- 
ner or  later  life. 

This  was  a  proposal  made  privately,  through 
the  medium  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Crabbe 
Robinson ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  simple 
question  was  asked  whether,  "  if  an  offer  were 
made  him  to  superintend  a  lucrative  literary 
establishment,  in  which  he  would  have— if  he 
desired  it— «  property,  of  which  the  em(^ument 
would  be  Tery  considerable,  and  which  would 
give  him  exten^ve  influence  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  were  in  a  condition  to  accept  it }" 
er,  rather,  whether  he  was  willing  to  listen  to 
the  details  of  such  a  proposal.  "  But,"  it  was 
added,  "if  he  was  so  attached  to  his  delightful 
residence,  and  to  that  kind  of  literary  employ- 
ment which  alone  gives  fame,  and  must,  in  its 
exercise,  be  the  most  delightfol,  an  immediate 
answer  to  that  effiM^t  was  requested.*' 

My  father  had  no  doubt  from  whom  the  pro- 
posal came  and  to  what  it  referred,  being  aware 
of  his  friend^s  intimacy  with  Mr.  Walter,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Times ;  but  so  completely  was  he 
wedded  to  his  present  mode  of  life,  so  foreign  to 
his  habits  would  this  sort  of  occupation  have 
been,  combined  with  a  residence  in  London,  and 
so  much  more  strongly  was  his  mind  set  upon 
future  and  lasting  fame  than  upon  present  profit, 
that  he  did  not  even  request  to  be  informed  of 
Z 


the  particulars  of  the  dfer,  but  at  once  de6lined 
it,  upon  the  plea  that  no  emolument,  however 
great,  would  induce  him  to  give  up  a  country 
life,  and  those  pursuits  in  literature  to  which  ^ 
studies  of  so  many  years  had  been  directecU 
''Indeed,"  he  adds,  "  I  should  consider  that  per. 
tion  of  my  time  which  is  given  up  to  temporary 
politics ,  grievously  misspeot,  if  the  interests  at 
stake  were  less  important."* 

The  sitaation  alkdtod  to  was  ^at  of  writing 
the  chief  leading  article  in  the  Times,  together, 
I  suppose,  with  some  general  anthori^  over  the 
whole  paper ;  and  the  renraneration  which  it  was 
intended  to  offer  was  o£2000  a  year,  with  sqch 
a  share  in  the  profits  as  would  have  enabled  him 
to  reahxe  an  independence  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

In  a  fbrmer  letter  my  father  speaks  of  an  in- 
tration  of  making  a  tour  of  the  Continent  in  the 
course  of  the  spring.  His  habits  of  laborious 
study  rendered  some  perfect  relaxation  absohrte- 
ly  necessary,  and  traveling  abroad  was  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  obtain  it.  At  home  ha 
eotdd  mot  be  unemployed ;  he  had  no  tastes  or 
pursuits  of  any  kind  to  kad  him  from  his  books, 
and  any  journey  he  might  take  in  his  own  coun- 
try was  only  a  series  of  hurried  movements  frem 
one  friend  to  another.  Of  London,  the  reader 
need  not  be  tdd,  he  had  not  merely  a  dislike, 
but  absohitely  a  ''  horror ;"  and  thus  bis  nand 
was  hardly  ever  completely  unbent  except  on  the 
few  occasions  when  be  could  afibrd  himself  a 
foreign  esounion. 

From  such  a  change  (whidi  at  this  time  was 
particularly  needful  to  him)  no  one  ever  derived 
more  benefit  or  more  pleasure.  With  his  travel- 
ing garments  he  put  on  totally  new  habits,  and 
set  out  with  the  determination  to  make  the  meet 
of  all  pleasures  and  the  least  of  all  incoavea- 
iences,  being  thus  as  good-humored  and  as  a»> 
commodating  a  '^compagnoii  de  voyage"  as  k 
was  possible  to  ooneeive.  His  journal  on  this 
occasion  (like  all  his  other  journals)  is  elaborate^ 
minute,  Siid  shows  how  persevertngly  he  must 
have  labored  at  it  in  spite  of  fetigue.  Every  cir- 
cumstance is  detailed ;  in  every  place  he  seems 
to  find  objects  of  interest  which  would  altogether 
escape  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  traveler.  Indeed, 
the  industry  of  his  pen,  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  quickness  of  hb  perceptive  faculties,  are 
nowhere  so  plainly  shown  as  in  these  records  of 
his  foreign  journeys. 

Every  spare  moment  of  his  time  being  Aus 
occupied,  his  letters  during  this  journey  contain 
Kttle  more  than  the  outlines  of  his  route ;  a  few 
of  them,  however,  will  not  be  thought  out  d 
place  here. 

To  Mr$.  Somthey. 
-  Neufchatel,  Wednesday.  May  28, 1817. 
"  Mt  dear  Edith, 
"Testerday    we   entered   Switzerland,    and 
reached  this  phice  after  a  week^s  journey  from 
Paris,  without  let,  hjnderance,  accident,  or  inoon- 
venience  of  any  kind. 


*  £.  8.  to  H.  C.  R.,  Much  13, 1817. 
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"  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffioalty  that  I  find 
time  to  keep  a  journal.  We  rise  at  five,  and 
have  traveled  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  every 
day,  going  about  twenty  miles  before  breakfast. 
Hunger  would  hardly  permit  us  to  do  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  writing  before  dinner,  if  there  were 
not  always  something  to  see  while  dinner  is  pre- 
paring.; and  after  dinner  it  requires  an  efibrt  of 
heroic  virtue  to  resist  the  pleasures  of  wine  and 
conversation,  and  it  becomes  ahnost  impossible, 
upon  taking  the  pen  in  hand,  to  resist  sleep. 
This  morning  we  lay  in  bed  till  seven,  that  we 
might  have  the  full  enjojrment  of  a  whole  holiday. 
I  remember  at  Westminster  the  chief  gratifica- 
tion which  a  whole  holiday  on  a  Sunday  afforded 
was  that  of  lying  abed  till  breakfiiM  was  ready 
at  nine  o^clock. 

"  Our  windows  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  lake,  and  we  see  the  Alps  across  it.  The 
lake  is  like  a  sea  in  its  color,  its  waves,  and  its 
voice,  of  which  we  are,  of  course,  within  hearing. 
The  Alps,  of  which  we  have  the  whole  extent  in 
view,  can  not  be  less  than  fifty  miles  distant  in 
the  nearest  point,  directly  across  the  lake,  and 
Mont  Blanc,  which  is  at  the  extremity  on  the 
right,  about  fourscore.  If  our  horizon  at  Kes- 
wick were  wide  enough,  I  could  sometimes 
show  you  the  Alps  in  the  clouds.  They  have 
precisely  the  appearance  of  white  cumulated 
clouds,  at  the  verge  of  the  sky,  resting  upon 
the  earth,  and  silvered  with  sunshine ;  and  from 
such  clouds  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  definite  outline  and  permanent  forms.  It 
is  idle  to  compare  this  coontiy  with  our  own; 
or,  rather,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  form 
any  comparison  for  the  purpoee  of  depreciating 
either.  Part  of  our  yesterday's  journey*  was  so 
like  Cumberland,  that  I  oould  fancy  myself  within 
an  hour's  walk  of  home;  and  this  forced  upon 
me  such  a  sense  of  time  and  distance,  and  separa- 
tion^ that  the  tears  were  more  than  once  ready 
to  break  loose.  The  mountains  through  which 
we  passed  from  Pontartier  to  this  place  rise  be- 
hind the  town,  and  in  that  direction  the  view  as 
to  its  natural  objects  might  be  English.  A  huge 
harbor,  or,  still  better,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with 
such  a  sky  as  I  have  described,  will  give  you  a 
full  idea  of  the  rest. 

*^  We  hear  dismal  stories  of  famine  and  dis- 
tress; but  the  scene  continually  recedes  as  we 
i^>proach  it,  nor  have  we  seen  any  indication  of 
it  whatever.  From  all  that  I  can  collect,  the 
bad  harvest  of  last  year  has  acted  here  as  it  does 
in  England,  and  must  every  where ;  it  presses 
severely  upon  that  class  of  persons  who  stood  in 
need  of  economy  before,  and  who^  with  economy, 

htu\  A  littlft  fn  aruiro  fnr  ntKAr«       ThPTA  ArA  nlentv 


an  equal  distance  in  Great  Britain  would  appear 
to  a  foreign  traveler ;  I  mean  that  he  would  meet 
with  a  country  more  generally  beautiful,  finer 
ports,  and  better  towns*  But  there  have  been 
very  fine  parts  upon  this  journey,  with  a  charac- 
ter and  beauty  of  their  own.  In  Switzerland 
every  step  must  be  interesting,  and,  go  in  what 
direction  you  will,  it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong. 

^'  Nothing  surprised  me  more  in  France  than 
that  there  should  be  no  middle-aged  women 
among  the  peasantry;  they  appear  to  pass  at 
once  from  youth  to  hagged  old  age,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  look  like  so  many 
living  and  moving  mummies.  Fond  as  they  are 
of  finery  in  youth  (for  they  are  then  tricked  oat 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow),  in  old  age  their 
dress  is  as  wretched  and  squalid  as  their  appear- 
ance. I  see  nothing  among  them  of  the  gayetj 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  former  times. 
Not  a  single  party  have  we  seen  dancing  through- 
out the  whole  journey.  The  weather,  indeed, 
has  been  unusually  cold,  but  certainly  not  sadi 
as  would  check  the  propensities  of  a  light-heeled 
generation,  if  they  ever  were  as  fond  of  a  danoe 
as  their  light-hearted  progenitors.  I  must  say, 
to  their  credit,  that  we  have  uniformly  met  with 
civility;  not  the  slightest  insult  or  incivility  of 
any  kind  has  been  offered  to  us  ;  and  if  some  ex- 
tortion has  been  practiced  generally  at  the  hotels, 
it  is  no  more  than  what  is  done  every  where,  and 
perhaps  more  in  England  than  any  where  else. 

"  G^  bless  you  1     Give  my  love  to  all. 
"  Your  afiectionate  husband,         R.  S." 

lb  Mr$,  Southey, 
•'  Turin,  Wednesday,  June  11, 1617. 
"  My  deab.  Edith, 
"  I  vnrote  to  you  on  this  day  fortnight  from 
Neufchatel,  since  which  time  all  has  gone  well 
with  us,  and  we  have  traveled  over  very  interest- 
ing ground.     Half  a  day  brought  us  to  Tverdun, 
where  the  other  half  was  passed  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  Pestalozzi.*     The  next  day  to  Lausanne, 


*  "  The  cMtleifl  a  huge,  plain,  square  building,  wift  Cbw 
windows,  and  a  round  tower  at  each  comer  with  an  ex* 
tinguisher  top.  This  has  been  asriffncd  to  Pestaloszi ;  said 
havine  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the  Maison  Rouge,  fiirth 
we  sfl^ed  to  pay  our  respects  to  tiiis  celebrated  pcnmt- 
age. 

"We  ascended  the  steps  and  got  into  the  court;  tb» 
tint  person  whom  we  accosted  was  a  boy,  who  proved  to 
be  a  young  Philistine,  and  replied  with  a  petition  for  pettte 
charit6 ;  just  then  we  got  si^t  of  one  of  the  scholars,  and 
at  his  summons  Pestalozsl  himself  came  out  to  us.  I  haTe 
seen  many  strange  figur<es  in  my  time,  but  never  a  stranger 
than  was  nowpresented  to  our  Tiew:  a  man  whose  face  tutd 
stray  tusk  like  teeth  would  mark  him  for  fourscore,  if  hia 
hair,  more  black  dian  gray,  did  not  belie  the  wrlhUes  of 
his  countenance ;  this  hair-a  perfect  glib  in  full  undress.  im> 
hat  or  coverins  for  the  head,  no  neckcloth,  the  shirt  c(rilnr 
open  and  a  pa^'of  coarse  dark  browsers,  and  a_coat,  if  coat 
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'  where,  for  the  mere  beauty  of  the  place,  we 
stayed  a  day.  Tuesday  to  Geneva,  seeing  Fer* 
nay  on  the  way.  Wednesday  we  halted  to  see 
this  famous,  most  ugly,  most  odd,  and  most  strik- 
ing city,  compared  to  which  Lisbon  is  a  city  of 
sweet  savors.  Friday  to  Aix^-^hat  Aix  where 
the  adventure  of  King  Charlemagne  and  the  arch- 
bishop happened :  Pasquier  (in  whom  I  found  the 
story)  mistakes  it  for  Aix-la*Chapelle.  There 
is  a  lake  here,  and  a  magnificent  one  it  is«  N. 
and  S.  both  made  sketches  of  it  before  break- 
&st  on  Friday.  We  reached  Les'Eohelles  that 
night,  and  Saturday  visited  the  Chartreuse :  this 
was  a  horse  expedition,  and  a  whole  day's  work ; 
but  we  were  most  amply  rewarded  for  the  heat 
and  fatigue  which  we  endured.  I  am  fully  dis- 
posed to  believe,  with  Wordsworth,  that  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  Switzerland  than  this.  The  place 
took  us  two  stages  out  of  our  way,  which  we 
had  to  retrace  on  Sunday;  they  happened  to  be 
remarkably  interesting  ones,  having  the  mount- 


theret  etrOdnfglj  like  him,  but  largo  enongfa  for  GoUatlif 
he  hiinself  being  rather  below  the  middfe  aize.  There 
happened  to  be  a  display  of  fencing,  where  the  beau 
mondt  of  Yverdun  were  at  this  time  assembled,  and  the 
military  band  giving  them  tunes  between  die  acts.  Here 
his  tutors  were  ffone,  and  many  of  his  boys,  but  in  tbe 
e^eninff,  he  said,  he  hoped  to  show  us  practically  the  sys- 
tem which  he  now  explained :  the  sum  ^  his  explana- 
tion  was,  that  true  education  consists  in  properly  develop- 
ing the  talents  and  faculties  of  the  individual.  It  was  not 
Ul^y  that  so  metaphysical  a  head  should  think  ihore  of 
Dr.  Bell,  than  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  practical  wisdom,  tiiinks  of 
sudi  metaphysics.  I  mentioned  Owen  of  Lanark,  and  the 
Essay  upon  the  Formation  of  Character,  and  presently 
perceived  that  I  had  touched  the  right  string,  we  parted 
tiO  the  evening.  A  large  party  were  dhiing  at  the  botel« 
as  if  it  were  a  dub  or  pubuc  meeting,  which,  however,  the 
waiter  said  was  not  the  case ;  but  there  was  unusual  buai- 
nesa  in  the  house ;  perhaps  many  persons  had  come  from 
the  country  round  to  see  the  fencing.  We  walked  about 
tiie  town,  and  saw  the  view  which  it  commands. 

**We  met  Pestalozzi  in  a  walk  without  the  town.  He 
had  dressed  himself;  and  was  in  a  black  coat,  but  still 
without  a  bat,  and  he  was  arm-in-arm  with  a  figure  more 
extraordinary  tiian  his  own :  a  man  some  twenty-five  or 
tiiirty  Tears  of  age,  dressed  in  a  short  and  neat  slate-color- 
ed jacket  and  trowsers  trimmed  with  black,  his  bonnet  of 
tiie  same  materials  and  color,  and  his  countenance  so  fuU, 
•o  fixed,  so  strong^  and  dismally  charactered,  that  a 
painter  might  select  him  for  one  of  the  first  disciples  of 
St  Francis  or  of  Lovola.  In  the  course  of  our  walk  we 
went  behind  the  casue  into  a  larae  open  garden,  and  there 
we  saw  some  of  the  pupils  empk>yed  in  developing  their 
bodily  powers :  a  pole,  about  eighteen  fset  high,  was  se- 
curely fixed  in  an  inclined  posieon  against  a  ladder;  the 
boys  ascended  the  ladder  and  slid  down  the  pole;  others 
were  swinging  in  such  attitudes  as  they  liked  fhnn  a  gal- 
Iowa.  About  six,  P.  called  upon  us  to  abow  us  the  prac- 
tice of  his  system;  it  was  exhibited  by  two  very  intelli- 
sent  teachers  as  applied  to  drawing  and  arittimetic.  In 
drawing,  they  were  made  to  draw  the  simplest  forms, 
■nd  were  not  instructed  in  tbe  laws  of  perspective  till  the 
eye  and  hand  had  acquired  correctness ;  just  as  we  learn 
to  speak  by  habit  before  we  know  the  rules  of  grammar. 
In  arithmetic  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  questions  served 
only  to  quicken  me  intellect  but  were  of  no  utility  in 
themselves,  and  acted  upon  boys  just  as  the  disputes  of 
the  schoolmen  formerly  acted  upon  men.  A  son  of  Aker- 
man'a,  in  the  Strand,  was  one  ortbe  boys,  and  said  he  was 
much  happier  than  at  an  English  schooL  His  cousin  of 
the  same  name,  a  German  by  birth,  is  one  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  he  had  been  in  England,  where  he  knew  Words- 
worth, and  he  studied  under  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  Central 
School,  and  he  had  traveled  in  Switzerland  with  Dr.  BelL 
He  also  was  very  curious  concerning  Owen ;  with  him  I 
had  much  conversation,  and  was  much  pleased  with  him. 
M.  Julien  also  was  introduced  to  us ;  author  of  those 
hooks  which  I  bought  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  We  wrote  our 
namea  at  parting,  and  although  Mr.  P.  knew  no  more  of 
)  than  he  did  of  Tom  Long  the  carrier's,  he  was  evi- 


dently gratified  by  our  visit,  and  we  parted  good  friends, 
with  all  good  wiBhes."— .FVom  hit  JammaL 


ain  pass  of  the  Echelles  in  one,  with  a  tunnel 
through  the  mountain,  and  by  the  road  in  the 
other  the  most  glorious  waterfall  I  ever  beheld. 
That  evening  we  entered  the  Savoy  Alps  at 
Aiguebelle,  and  slept  at  La  Grande  Maison,  a 
sort  of  large  Estalagem  in  the  midst  of  Borrow- 
dale  scenery  upon  a  large  scale.  Nash  made  a 
view  from  the  window.  I  do  not  stop  to  describe 
things,  because  my  journal  will  do  all  this.  Mon- 
day we  continued  our  way  up  the  valley,  follow- 
ing the  course,  or,  rath^r^  ascending  the  River 
Aroo :  such  a  river  I  the  color  of  ray  coat  pre- 
cisely, which,  though  Mr.  Hyde  admits  it  to  be 
a  very  genteel  mixture  ad  well  calculated  to 
hide  the  dust,  is  a  very  bad  color  for  a  river; 
btit  for  force  and  fury  it  exceeds  any  thing  that 
I  had  ever  before  seen  or  imagined :  we  follow- 
ed it  as  far  as  Lans  le  Bourg,  a  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  itself  as  high  above  the 
sea  as  the  top  of  Skiddaw.  Yebterday  (Tuesday) 
we  crossed  Mount  Cenis,  descended  into  the  plain 
of  Piedmont,  and,  after  the  longest  of  all  our  days' 
journeys  in  point  of  time,  reached  Turin  just  as 
it  grew  dark. 

"  From  Beean^  to  this  place  it  has  been  one 
succession  of  fine  scenery,  yet  with  such  variety 
that  every  day  has  surprised  us.  Fine  weathcur 
began  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  here  in  Italy  we 
have  found  a  great  difference  of  climate.  On  the 
other  side  the  Alps,  the  cherries  are  not  larger 
than  grreen  pease;  here  they  are  ripe.  Cur- 
rants, oranges,  and  Alpine  strawberries  are  in 
the  markets,  and  apricots,  which  are  perfectly 
worthless. 

'^  Our  journey  ha9  been  in  all  respects  pleas- 
ant,' and  I  shall  find  the  full  advantage  of  it  in 
the  knowledge  which  it  has  given  me,  and  the 
new  images  with  which  it  has  stored  my  memo- 
ry. Of  the  Alps,  I  will  only  say  here  that  they 
lOake  me  love  Skiddaw  better  than  ever,  and 
that  Skiddaw  will  outlast  them ;  at  least,  will 
outlast  all  that  we  have  yet  seen,  for  they  are 
falling  to  pieces.  The  wreck  and  ruin  which 
they  display  in  many  places  are  hardly  to  be 
described. 

"  We  are  burned  like  gipsies,  especially  Sen- 
house.  *AU  friends  round  Skiddaw'  has  been 
our  daily  toast ;  and  we  drank  it  in  all  kinds  and 
qualities  of  wine.  As  for  news,  we  know  not 
how  the  world  goes  on,  and  have  ceased  to  think 
about  it.  The  only  thing  for  which  we  are  anx- 
ious is  to  get  letters  firom  home,  and  this  we  shall 
do  when  we  get  to  Mr.  Awdry's.  If  I  oould  but 
know  that  all  viras  well  I 

"  God  bless  you  I  Good  night,  my  own  dear 
Edith.  R.  S." 

7h  John  May,  Etq, 

«  Bruisela,  Aug.  1, 1817. 
"  My  dear  Feiknd, 
"  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter*  from  Geneva  on 
our  way  to  Italy,  and  since  that  time  I  have 


*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  letter  of  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. It  never  reached  its  destination,  having  been  da* 
stroyed  b^  tiie  person  to  whom  it  was  given  to  put  hito 
the  po^  tor  the  sake  of  appropriating  the  poetage  money  I 
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written  twioe  to  London,  so  that  I  oonclade  yoa 
would  hear  by  rouadaboat ,  means  that  I  had 
reaehed  Milan,  and  afterward  that  we  had  safely 
ratomed  into  Switzerland.  From  Geneya  we 
made  for  Mont  Cents,  and  tamed  aside  from 
Chambery  to  yisit  the  Ghraade  Ghartrense,  whioh, 
after  all  that  we  have  since  seen,  remains  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  as  one  of  the  finest  im*> 
ainiMible  scenes.  *  *  *  *  At 
Milan  I  pnrohased  seme  books.  Tbeaee  to  Co- 
nso,  where  I  feaad  Laa<br,  and  we  remained 
tluree  days.  Bellaggrio,  twenty  miles  from  Como, 
open  the  fork  of  the  lake,  is  the  finest  single 
spot  I  have  ever  seen,  commanding  three  distant 
lake  views,  each  of  the  grandest  eharaeter.  Lu- 
gano was  our  nesct  stage ;  and  somewhere  here 
it  is,  that,  if  climate  and  seenery  alone  were  to 
be  consulted,  I  should  like  to  pitch  my  tent; 
perhaps  at  Laveno,  upon  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  Isola  Bella,  upon  that  lake,  is  of  all  extrav- 
•gant  follies  the  most  absurd.  Having  crossed 
tks  lake,  we  entered  upon  the  Simploa  road, 
which,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  so  fine  as 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cents ;  but  it  is  fioolish  to 
eompare  things  which  are  in  so  nuuiy  respects 
essentially  different.  In  the  Maurienne,  and, 
indeed,  when  you  begin  to  descend  into  Pied- 
mont, the  world  seems  tumUing  to  pieces  about 
your  ears,  of  such  periefaable  materials  are  the 
mountains  made.  In  the  Simplon  you  h<ive 
generally  rooks  of  graaite.  A  glorious  Alpine 
descent  brought  us  into  the  Yalais,  which,  even 
more  than  the  Maurienne,  is  the  land  of  goitres 
and  cretins,  both  more  numerous  and  more  shock- 
ing to  behold  than  I  could  have  believed  possi- 
Ue.  At  Martigny  we  halted  and  crossed  to 
Chamouny  by  the  Tete  Noir.  In  the  album  at 
the  Montanvert  I  (bund  John  Coleridge's  adVen- 
tares  in  going  to  the  Garden,  as  it  is  oaUed : 
anluckify,  the  ink  with  which  he  wrote  has  made 
tiwm  in  part  Illegible. 

"  We  returned  by  the  Tete  Noir  as  we  eame, 
tiM  Col  de  Bahne  being  still  covered  in  great 
part  with  snow ;  and  proceeding  by  Yevay  and 
Lausanne,  returned  to  Mr.  Awdry's,  at  Echi- 
obens,  where  we  rested  three  days.  Just  four 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  we  left  that  place,  and 
it  was  a  high  enjoynftent  to  find  ourselves  again 
among  friends.  *  *  *  •  * 
Proceeding  to  Berne,  ♦  we  sent  pur  carriage  to 

*  The  fonowing  sccomit  of  FeHeiiberg's  Inftitatkm  «t 
Eiohrj\  new  Bene,  van  loCerett  the  reader:  «'IaimefU> 
•feely  after  breek£ut  we  orove  to  the  noted  spot  Fellen- 
berg  was  not  within  when  I  delivered  Sir  T.  Acland's  le^ 
terand  the  book  with  which  he  had  hitnisted  me;  a  nase- 
seB0Br  was  diapatcfaed  to  aeek  him,  and  a  Touag  man 
meuiwhile  earned  na  over  the  inatitation.  and  to  a  ware- 
faouae  fbll  of  agricultoral  machlnea  and  inatrumenta  made 
upon  the  new  DTincii>le«.  many  of  them  ao  exceedinglT 


Zmrieh,  and  stmok  into  the  Oberland,  where  wa 
traveled  ten  days  by  land  and  water,  on  horaa- 
baek  or  on  foot,  sometimes  in  cars  and  sobm- 
tiflMS  in  earts.  ^The  snow  rendered  it  Bnpossi- 
ble  to  cross  the  Grimsel  without  more  risk  tbaa 
it  would  have  been  justifiable  to  incur.  Wa 
slept  on  the  Righi.  At  Zurich  a  day's  hah  wan 
necessary  for  tl^  love  of  the  vrasberwomaa.  We 
thea  set  off  homeward  in  good  earaeat,  thiougli 
the  B)ack  Forest.  *  *  *  We  then 
ra^  for  Frankfort  and  Menti,  nod  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  where  we  saw 
the  threeicings,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins-— certainly  soflote 
thousands  of  them— «  nght  more  ounoua  thaa 


had  been  the  only  member  of  the  Council,  he  aaid,  vriiOi 
at  the  fint  InTaaion,  propoaed  yigoroiia  reaiatanee,  ao  •• 
to  Boake  aH  BwitMrUod  4  la  Vendte :  they  talked  of 
ahooting  him,  &c.  Afterward,  aome  of  tiie  »wiat  diree- 
tory  who  knew  him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  deairoaa 
of  doing  the  beat  they  could  for  their  country  under  audi 
calamituoacircumatancea,  induced  him,aa  he  waa  at  Paris 
on  private  bnaineaa,  to  remain  there  aa  aecretary  to  die  e 
iMaay,  and  aerre  Switzerland  aa  well  aa  he  could  agaii 
her  own  eapbaaaador  and  Ae  Freach  fovemmenL  This> 
I  think,  waa  intended  aa  an  apology  for  hia  poUticallifo. 
His  ol^t,  hesaid.  waa,  hi  the  firat  place,  to  fulfill  his  duty 
aa  father  of  a  fiunUy  and  aa  a  citizen.  He  wiahed  to  re- 
atore  the  moral  diaracter  of  Switzerland:  to  raiae  hat 
again  to  her  former  reapectable  atate ;  and  |o  make  her 
the  meana  of  rendering  aenricea  to  Europe  whkh  other 
powers  might  receive  from  her  without  jealoaay.  lUs 
part  of  his  plan  turned  out  to  be  a  wild  acheme  of  inati. 
tutinx  a  aenrinary  for  thoae  who  were  destined  by  biith 
to  hold  offlcca  princea, peers,  and  atateamen:  ttiey  were 
to  be  educated  ao  aa  to  know  and  love  each  other:  the 
pureat  Christiani^  waa  to  be  practically  taught :  and  his 
inatltution  waa  then  to  co-apenXe  with  nie  C^rinian  AlK- 
aoce,  which  waa  the  favorite  acheme  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  This  part  of  his 
institution,  thou^  very  high  prices  were  paid  by  the  in> 
dividuals,  did  not  aupport  itaelf;  the  expenae  crfniaoton 
being  so  great  The  agronomic  part  afforded  fuadi^  fjnom 
the  farm  (which  appeared  in  beautiful  order)  and  the 
manu&cture  of  agrieultural  implementa  upon  hia  im. 
provenaenta,  the  demand  fbr  them  being  great  AH  that 
We  had  seen  were  about  to  be  sent  off  to  those  who  had 
bespoken  them.  About  900  workmen  are  employed ;  a 
tfaira  partaaaiated  in  the  education  of  poor  doabcute  chil> 
dren-^Chere  were  only  about  thir^;  tbeae  amply  support 
ed  themaelvea  by  the  employmenta  hi  which  uey  were 
trained.  The  aii^ocracy  ot'  Berne  diacouraged  him ;  trea^ 
ed  him  aa  a  visionary,  and  even  fortMde  die  ctrcalaiioa 
of  thoae  booka  which  expounded  hia  viewa;  I  should 
not  be  able  to  get  tiiem  any  where  in  Switzeriand,  only 
at  Geneva,:  ao  he  gave  me  the  collection.  Aa  for  Hm 
aendtMTj  for  atateamfen,  I  can  not  but  tuapeet  diere  is 
more  of  hnmbuji  than  of  enthusiasm  in  it  F.  n^tiber 
looks  nor  talka  l&e  a  man  who  can  suppose  himself  des- 
tined to  found  a  school  like  the  philoaophers  of  old.  If 
he  has  any  enthuaiaam,  it  is  remiecting  agriculture.  wUch 
he  spoke  of  aa  the  meana  of  developinr  moral  virtues ; 
and  ne  waa  proud  of  his  inventions,  and  evidently  hart 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  not  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  soipe  whk;h  he  had  preaented  to  them,  and  boC 
published  the  result  of  experknents  made  with  diem.  Hs 
bad  also  made  experimenta  of  great  importance  upon  the 
nature  of  different  aoila,  as  to  their  property  of  retainioff 
heat  and  moisture.  Of  Dr.  Bell  he  waa  disposed  to  speaa 
slightingly,  sayinc  he  was  an  rathusiaat  and  an  exceuent 
achoolmaater,  but  unfit  for  a  director.  Upon  this  point  I 
told  him  of  Madraa:  he  thought  that  the  doctor  pushed 
the  principle  of  emulation  too  fiir,  and  uaed  means  for  ear 
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mtj  of  its  kind  m  Poitiiga]  or  Spak.  Hore  we 
arrWed  last  nigfat.  *  *  •  •  * 
I  have  made  ku^e  purchases,  wfaiehj  with  the 
Aeta  Sanetonmi,  now  at  last  oorapleted,  wiH  fill 
three  chests.  Yerbiest  has  pronrised  to  dispatch 
them  immediately.  Tou  may  well  imagine  how 
tmsious  I  am  lo  hear  from  home,  and  how  desip- 
OQB  to  get  there.  As  for  news,  we  ha^e  lived 
so  kmg  without  it  that  the  appetite  seems  almost 
exdngoished.  By  hiere  chance,  I  got  at  Zmieh 
a  (Tcrmaa  aoooont  of  Massena's  campaign  in 
Portugal,  written  by  a  physioian  of  Ms  army. 
Bfy  knowledge  of  the  sabject  assisted  me  greatly 
in  making  oat  the  meaning,  and  I  have  foond  in 
it  some  cmrioos  matter.  As  fiur  as  I  can  learn, 
thiB  is  the  only  original  doooment  concerning 
the  war  which  has  yet  been  pablished  in  Ger- 
many. 

"  I  have  been  perfectly  well  dmruig  the  jotir- 
ney,  and  the  knowledge  it  has  given  me  amply 
repays  the  expense  both  of  money  and  of  time. 
It  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  keep 
Qp  my  Journal,  so  fully  has  every  day  and  every 
hour  been  occupied,  from  five  and  frequen^  four 
in  the  morning.  I  have,  however,  kept  it.  My 
spirits  have  bm  equal  to  any  demand  which  out- 
ward circumstances  might  make  upon  them ;  but 
to  live  alw^  out  of  one's  self  is  not  possible, 
■ad  in  those  ciroumstanees  which  frequently  oo- 
oor  amid  the  excitement  ancl  exhilaration  of  such 
a  journey,  my  lonely  feelings  have  perhaps  been 
more  poignant  thiM  they  would  have  been  amid 
the  even  tenor  of  domestic  life ;  but  I  have  learned 
to  give  them  their  proper  direction,  and  when  I 
am  once  more  at  home,  I  shall  feel  the  boiefit  of 
having  traveled. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend !  And  be- 
^eve  me  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  ROBKBT  SOUTHXT." 

lb  C.  W.  W.  Fyim,  Etq.,  M.P. 

**Keawlc]i,  Aug.  93, 1817. 
**  Mt  DBA*  WTIIlf, 

They  tell  me,  both  here  and  in  town,  that  trav- 
eKBg  has  fattened  me.  Certainly  it  agreed  with 
ny  bodily  health  most  admirably,  whether  it  be 
flEttributable  to  early  rising,  continual  change  of 
^,  or  copious  libations  of  good  wine,  or  to  all 
these.  The  early  rising  is  unluckily  the  only 
praotioe  which  it  would  be  possible  to  continue 
here.  As  for  the  wine,*  when  I  think  of  the  red 
wines  of  Savoy  (the  Montmeliaa  in  particular), 
nod  the  white  wines  of  tiie  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
•efie,  I  feel  something  as  the  chUdren  of  Israel 
did  when  they  remembered  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  Were  I  to  settle  any  where  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Swttzetknd  should  be  the  country,  and 
probably  Lausanne  the  place.     There  are  love- 

*  Let  not  the  reader  iwppoee  from  tfais  end  otiier  com* 
mepdatloni  of  the  hdoe  of  ^e  grape,  that  any  fother  was 
Indined  to  oTer-kidalfeiiee  1lhmia,foT  no  man  was  ever 
mora  strictly  temperate.  Indeed,  his  constitntion  regiiirad 
lore  generous  Hring  ftan  be  ordinarily  gave  It ;  ana  part 
of  the  oenefit  he  always  derired  from  continentBl  travel- 
log  was,  as  he  here  intimates,  from  his  partaking  more 
finely  of  wine  when  abroad  than  in  the  regularity  of  his 
•jlifo. 


lier  i^aces  in  the  Obeiinnd  of  Berne,  wad  the  ad- 
jacent small  cantons ;  but  Lausanne  has  all  those 
comforts  ^Hiieh  are  desirable,  and  there  is  aa 
good  society  in  die  canton  of  Vand  as  need  be  de- 
sired. We  eould  not  gain  admittance  into  Gib- 
bon^s  garden,  though  ^  bouse  belongs  to  a  bank* 
er  on  vdiom  we  had  bills.  The  ass^^ned  reason 
for  revising  was,  that  the  way  lay  through  a 
chamber  which  was  oooupied  by  an  invalid.  1 
confess  that  I  doubted  this,  and  oonld  not  believe 
tbax,  ttub  only  way  iato  the  garden  should  be 
through  a  bed-chamber.  This  was  a  mortifying 
disappointaient.  As  soom  compensation,  how- 
ever, our  own  apartOMiits  were  not  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  tiSf  and  opened  upon  a  terraoe 
which  comoiattded  eacaotly  the  same  view  of  the 
lake  and  moostjedna,  with  no  other  difierenoe  of 
ibregromd  than  a  hundred  yards  will  make  in 
lo^dng  over  gardens  and  groves  of  frnit-trees.    # 

"  Does  this  ooontry,  yon  wiU  ai^  appear  flat 
and  unprofitaUe  after  Alpne  eoenery  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  has  lost  very  little  by  the  com- 
parisen,  and  that  little  trill  soon  be  regained. 
Skiddaw  is  by  nrach  the  most  imposing  mountain, 
for  its  height^  that  I  have  yet  seen.  AUny  mount- 
ains, which  are  actually  as  high  again  firom  their 
base,  do  not  appear  to  more  advantage.  I  find 
here,  as  Wordsv^orth  and  Sir  G.  Beanmcoft  had 
told  me  I  should,  the  charm  of  proportion,  and 
would  not  exchange  Derwentwater  for  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  though  I  would  gladly  enrich  it  with  the 
fruit-trees  and  the  luxuriant  beauties  of  a  Swiss 
summer.  Their  waterfalls,  indeed,  reduce  ours 
to  insignificance.  On  the  other  hand,  all  their 
streams  and  rivers  are  hideously  discolored,  so 
diat  that  which  should  be  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  the  landscape  is  in  reality  a  disgusting 
part  of  it.  The  best  ootor  which  you  see  is  that 
of  dean  soap-suds ;  the  more  common  one  that 
of  the  same  mixtmre  when  dirty.  But  the  rtvera 
have  a  power,  might,  and  majesty  which  it  m 
scarcely  possible  to  describe. 

"  God  Mess  yon,  my  dear  Wynn  I 

*'  ¥e«n  most  afiisotkNyttely,      R.  S." 

afb  John  Jfoy,  Af. 

"KeswMt.Oitt.lB.Wlf 
'*Mt  dxas  Fbibbs, 
"  The  notion  of  writing  again  that  letter  whiofa 
the  rascal  Louis  destreyed  at  Geneva  has,  I  verilgr 
believe,  prevented  me  from  beginning  one  in  the 
natural  order  of  thinga.  I  can  plaoe  myself  at 
Thebes  er  at  A^ens  on  ei«ry  oeoasion,  dive  inta 
Padalon,  or  scale  Mount  Calassy;*  bat  to  re* 
member  what  I  then  wrote,  fivther  than  the  joutw 
nal  you  have  seen  might  remind  me  of  the  fa^ 
is  beyond  my  power.  Let  us  see,  however,  wtet 
can  be  done,  with  as  little  repetition  se  possible, 
of  what  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  decipher. 
In  speaking  of  Puns,  I  probably  might  have  m- 
marked  what  an  out-of-door  life  is  led  by  dM  hi- 
babitants,  and  how  prodigious^  busy  those  pee- 
p^  are  who  have  nothingto  do.  There  is  more 
stir  and  bustle  than  in  London,  and  of  a  veiy  diC' 


*  See  the  Corse  of  Kehama. 
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fere^it  character.  In  London  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  business.  You  see  that  the  crowds  who  pass 
by  you  in  Cheapside  have  something  to  do,  and 
something  to  think  of;  and  in  Paris  you  see  as 
clearly  that  restlessness  and  dissipation  bring  peo- 
ple into  the  street  because  they  have  nothing  to 
do  at  home.  I  should  think  France  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  England  in  beauty  of  country ;  yet  I  did 
not  find  the  scenery  altogether  so  uninteresting 
as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect.  Picardy  has 
much  historioal  interest  to  an  Englishman,  and 
perhaps  the  recollection  of  great  events  makes  me 
enjoy  scenes  which  might  else  have  been  insipid  j 
for  I  thought  of  the  struggle  between  Burgundy 
and  France ;  and  in  tracts  where  there  was  little 
more  than  earth  and  sky  to  be  seen,  1  remem- 
bered that  that  same  earth  had  been  trodden  by 
our  countrymen  before  the  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt,  and  that  that  same  sky  had  seen  their 
victory.  The  towns,  also,  have  many  interesting 
antiquities,  where  an  aatiquarian  or  artist  would 
find  enough  to  employ  him.  The  rivers  have  a 
magnitude  and  majesty  to  be  found  in  few  En- 
glish streams.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
want  of  wood  or  of  variety  of  wood.  Poplars 
give  a  sameness  to  the  scene,  and  a  sort  of  sickly 
coloring,  very  different  from  the  deep  foliage  of 
our  oaks  and  elms.  The  very  general  custom  of 
housing  the  cattle  is  unfiavorable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country ;  there  is  a  want  of  life,  and 
motion,  and  sound.  I  believe,  also,  that  there 
are  fewer  birds  than  in  England.  I  scarcely  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  crow  or  a  bird  of  prey. 
The  most  beautiful  part  of  France  which  we  saw 
(except  the  Jura  country,  which  has  a  Svriss 
oharacter)  was  French  Flanders,  which  is,  indeed, 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  country  from  Lisle 
to  St.  Omer's  may  vie  with  the  richest  parts  of 
England.  John  Awdry  was  much  disappointed 
witib  the  South  of  France ;  perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause he  entered  it  from  Switzerland  and  Savoy ; 
but  the  features,  as  he  described  them,  were  nat- 
urally unfavorable.  The  country  upon  the  Loire 
has  been  much  extolled.  Landor  told  me  it  had 
the  same  fault  which  I  had  observed  in  other 
parts — a  pale  and  monotonous  coloring  from  the 
poplars,  which  was  not  relieved  by  vineyards,  and 
in  summer  by  sands  which  the  river  then  left 
bare.  We  came  upon  a  fine  country  as  we  ap- 
proached Besan^on.  The  air  of  the  Jura  Mount- 
ains s^med  congenial  to  me ;  and  if  I  did  not 
look  upon  the  people  with  some  partiality  be- 
cause they  were  mountaineers,  they  were  a  bet- 
ter race  in  many  respects  than  the  natives  of 
Burgundy  and  Champagne.  Were  I  to  visit 
Switzerland  again,  I  should  wish  to  see  more  of 
the  Jura.  I  do  not  think  that  a  traveler  can  en- 
ter Switzerland  in  any  better  direction  than  by 
way  of  Pontarlier  and  Neufchatel.  If  the  wine 
of  this  latter  territory  could  reach  England,  I 
should  think  it  would  have  a  arreat  sale,  for  it  has 


I  breakfast  has  neither  the  comfort  nor  the  domes- 
tic character  of  an  English  one ;  it  is  had  better 
at  a  restaurateur's  or  an  hotel  than  at  home.  Bat 
domestic  habits  are  what  are  wanting  in  France ; 
and  if  it  were  the  fashion  to  drink  tea,  they  would 
be  very  much  promoted  by  it.  In  Morocco,  tea 
is  gradually  superseding  the  use  of  coffee.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  so  little  liked  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  when  among  us  it  has  become 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  We  tried  it 
sometimes,  but  scarcely  ever  with  success ;  and 
it  is  curious  enough  that  we  never  on  any  occa- 
sion met  with  cream,^exoept  at  Chalets  in  Switz- 
erland, which  is  famous  for  it.  Neither  in  Francei, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  nor  the  Nether- 
lands, rich  in  dairies  as  all  these  countries  are, 
do  the  inhabitants  ever  appear  to  use  it.  Perhaps 
I  described  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Geneva 
in  my  last  letter,  and  the  abominable  odor  of  the 
great  city  of  Calvinism. 

"  Since  my  return  we  have  had  much  coid- 
pany,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  been  led  into 
much  idleness.*  Winter  is  now  setting  in :  al- 
though the  weather  continues  fine,  the  di^  are 
shortening  fast;  long  evenings  vrill  confine  me 
to  my  desk,  and  the  retirement  which  this  placa 
afibrds  during  the  dark  season  is  such  that  I  am 
in  no  danger  of  being  disturbed.  At  present,  I 
am  finishing  a  paper  upon  Lope  de  Vega  for  the 
next  Quarterly,  and  preparing  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Peninsidar  War  for  the  press. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  most  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southbt." 

To  Chatmoey  ffart  Twmthend,  Esq. 

"Oct  31, 1817. 
"  Mt  dear  Chauncet, 

"During  this  fine  autumn  (the  finest  which 
we  can  remember  in  this  country)  I  have  fire- 
quently  regretted  that  you  were  not  with  us  upon 
our  mountain  excursions,  and  thought  sometimes 
how  busily  your  hammer  would  have  been  at 
work  among  the  stones,  over  which  I  was  tread- 
ing as  ignorantly  as  the  cart-horse  in  our  com^ 
pany. 

"  Tou  have  not  estimated  Neville  White  more 
favorably  than  he  deserves.  There  does  not 
breathe  a  better  or  a  nobler  heart.  Men  are 
sometimes  strangely  out  of  their  place  in  this 
world :  there,  for  instance,  is  a  man  living  in 
Milk  Street,  and  busied  about  Nottingham  goods, 
who,  if  he  were  master  of  a  palace  and  a  prince- 
ly fortune,  would  do  honor  to  the  one,  and  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  other.  I  felt  toward 
him  just  as  you  have  done,  at  firrt  sight;  and 
recognizing  instantly  the  character,  scarcely  per- 
ceived that  the  individual  was  a  stranger.  There 
is  more  in  these  sympathies  than  the  crockery 
class  of  mankind  can  conceive,  or  than  our  wise 
men  have  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy. 

"  Your  picture  of  the  Norfolk  scenery  is  very 
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years  ago,  loog  enough  to  have  drawn  from  that 
open  and  level  conntry  some  images,  which  were 
introduced  in  Tbalaba.  I  remember  writing  an 
epistle  in  blank  verse  from  thenoe  in  1798,* 
which  had  some  descriptive  lines  that  might  be 
worth  transcribing,  if  they  were  at  hand.  It  was 
the  mibroken  horizon  which  impressed  me,  ap- 
pearing so  much  wider  than  at  sea ;  and  the  sky- 
scapes which  it  afforded.  I  had  the  same  im- 
pression in  passing  through  Picardy ;  and  if  I 
lived  in  such  a  country,  should  perhaps  find  as 
many  beauties  in  the  sl^  as  I  do  here  upoa  the 
earth. .  Any  where  I  oould  find  food  for  the  heart 
and  the  imagination,  at  those  times  when  we 
are  open  to  outward  influences,  except  in  great 
cities.  If  I  were  confined  in  them,  I  should 
wither  away  like  a  flower  in  a  parlor  window. 
Did  you  notice  the  cry  of  the  bittern  in  that  coun- 
try? I  heard  it  between  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 
wich. Its  spiral  flight,^ when  it  takes  wing,  is 
as  remarkable  and  as  peculiar  as  its  cry.  This 
bird  has  been  extirpated  here  ]  only  one  has  been 
seen  since  I  have  resided  at  Keswick,  and  that 
was  shot  by  a  young  Cantab,  who  ate  it  for  his 
dinner,  and  had  no  more  brains  in  his  head  than 
the  bittern. 

"  Having  nothing  to  hope  in  this  world,  and 
nothing  to  desire  in  it  for  myself,  except  as  quiet 
a  passage  through  it  as  it  may  please  God  to 
grant,  my  mind,  when  it  takes  its  course,  recurs 
to  the  workl  which  is  to  come,  and  lays  as  natu- 
rally now  the  scenes  of  its  day-dreams  in  Heaven 
as  it  used  to  do  upon  earth.  I  think  of  the  many 
intimacies  I  have  made  among  the  dead,  and  with 
what  delight  I  shall  see  and  converse  with  those 
persons  whose  lives  and  writings  have  interested 
me,  to  whom  I  have  endeavored  to.  render  justice, 
or  from  whom  I  have  derived  so  much  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  the  highest  kind.  Something,  per- 
haps, we  shall  have  to  conmiunicate,  and  oh! 
how  much  to  learn!  The  Roman  Catholics, 
when  they  write  concerning  Heaven,  arrange 
the  difierent  classes  there  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  oould  do. 
Their  martyrs,  their  doctors,  their  confessors, 
their  monks,  and  their  virgins,  have  each  their 
separate  society.  As  for  us  poets,  they  have 
not  condescended  to  think  of  us ;  but  we  shall 
find  one  another  out,  and  a  great  many  questions 
I  shall  have  to  ask  of  Spenser  and  of  Chaucer. 
Indeed,  I  half  hope  to  get  the  whole  story  of 
Cambuscan  bold )  and  to  hear  the  lost  books  of 
the  Faery  Queen.  Lope  de  Vega  and  I  shall 
not  meet  with  equal  interest,  and  yet  it  will  be 
a  pleasant  meeting. 

"  What  are  you  now  about  ?  If  I  had  seen 
you  here,  where  we  could  have  conversed  at 
leisure  and  without  reserve,  I  would  have  told 
you  of  my  own  projects,  formed  in  youth  and  now 
never  to  be  resumed,  talked  over  your  own,  and 
have  endeavored  to  show  you  where  you  might 
gather  the  freshest  laurels. 

"God  bless  you  I 

"R.  S." 


To  the  Retfertnd  John  JehbM 


"Ke8wick^Deo.6,1817. 

''  Sir, — ^A  vdume  like  yours  needs  no  other  in- 
troduction than  its  own  merits.  I  received  it  last 
night,  and  rejoice  to  see  such  topics  treated  in 
a  manner  so  judicious,  so  forcible,  and  so  im- 
pressive. Tou  are  treading  in  the  steps  of  the 
great  and  admirable  tanen  by  whom  our  Church 
has  been  reformed  and  supported ;  and  those  who 
are  to  <!ome  after  us  will  tread  in  yours.  Unless 
I  deceive  myself,  the  state  of  religion  in  these 
kingdoms;  is  better  at  this  time  thim  it  has  been 
at  any  other  since  the  &rst  fervor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Knowledge  is  reviving  as  well  as  zeal, 
and  zeal  is  taking  the  best  direction.  We  stand 
in  need  of  both  when  evil  principles  are  so  active- 
ly at  work. 

*^  I  am  writing  the  Life  of  Wesley  in  such  a 
manner  as 'to  comprise  our  religious  history  for 
the  last  hundred  year^.  Jt  is  a  subject  which  I 
have  long  meditated,  and  may  God  bless  the  la- 
bor. Perhaps  you  can  give  me  some  light  into 
the  reasons  why  Methodism  should  have  made 
so  little  progress  in  Ireland,  where  the  seed  seems 
to  have  fallen  upon  a  most  ungenial  soil,  though 
it  was  scattered  with  abundant  coire.  In  Soot- 
land  its  failure  may  be  explained  by  the  general 
respectability  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  the  effect  of 
education,  the  scattered  population,  and  the  cold 
and  cautious  character  of  the  people.  Is  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Romish  priests  watch 
over  their  deluded  flocks  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  failure  in  Ireland  ?  If  so,  why  was  not  Quak- 
erism equally  unsuccessful  ? 

"  I  will  not  apologize  for  asking  your  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  Even  if  we  were  not  both 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  same  valuable 
friends,  we  are  now  known  sufficiently  to  each 
other;  and  men  of  letters,  who  hold  the  same 
faith,  and  labor,  though  in  different  ways,  for  the 
same  cause,  are  bound  together  by  no  common 
ties. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  with  sincere  respect, 
"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  ROBSRT  SOUTHBY." 

Th.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Eeq, 

«Ke«rick,Decl7,1817. 
"  Perhaps  the  Lugano  Gazette  may  not  have 
given  you  the  great  news  from  the  North,  which 
excites  much  more  interest  in  me  than  any  thing 
which  is  going  on  at  present  in  the  political 
world.  The  Greenlandmen,  last  season,  got  as 
far  as  84^,  and  saw  no  ice  in  any  direction ;  they 
were  of  opinion,  that  if  they  could  have  ventured 
to  make  the  experiment,  they  might  have  reached 
the  pole  without  any  obstruction  of  this  Idnd. 
The  coast  of  East  Greenland,  which  had  been 
blocked  up  fbr  four  or  fiv&  centuries,  was  open. 
It  is  believed  that  some  gpreat  convubion  of  na- 
ture has  broken  up  the  continent  of  ice  which 
has  during  those  centuries  been  accumulating ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  unnatural  cold  winds 
which  were  experienced  throughout  the  whole 
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*  Afterward  Biahop  of  Limorlck.   Tbe  book  referred  to 
is  hla  fint  publication ;  a  Tolome  of  sermoni,  with  notei. 
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of  May  last,  from  the  S.  and  S.W^  were  occa- 
sioned by  this  ice  floating  into  warmer  latitudes. 
This  effect  is  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  vdcanic  eruption  than  by  eartfaquafcas  alone, 
beoanse  for  the  last  two  years  the  fish  have  fbr- 
aaken  the  Eamteohatka  coast,  so  that  the  bears 
(^X^vdfayoi)  have  been  carrying  on  a  civil  war 
among  themselves,  and  a  war  pktt  guom  eiviU 
with  the  Russians.  Earthquakes  would  not  dis- 
compose the  fish  much,  but  they  liave  a  great 
objection  to  marine  volcanoes.  We  are  fitting 
out  four  ships  for  a  voyage  to  the  pole  and  the 
northwest  passage.  We  shall  have  some  curi- 
ous facts  about  the  needle ;  poee&ly  even  our 
climate  may  be  improved,  and  trees  will  grow 
large  enough  for  walking  sticks  in  Iceland. 

*'''  The  amusements  of  Como  may  very  probably 
become  the  amusements. of  England  ere  long.* 
This  I  think  a  likely  consequence,  from  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Chark)tte.  In  the  lamentations 
apoo  this  subject  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fulsome  canting,  and  not  a  little  faction ;  still, 
among  the  better  part  and  the  better  okMtas  of 
society,  there  was  a  mxkA  deeper  and  a  more 
general  grief  than  oonld  have  been  expected  or 
would  easily  be  believed.  Two  or  three  persons 
have  told  me  that  in  most  houses  which  they  en- 
tared  in  London  the  women  were  in  team. 

« 'Tb  not  the  pubHc  loM  wUeh  hftth  fanpfMs'd 
Thk  general  grief  opoo  dM  mnltitvde ; 
And  made  its  way  at  ooce  to  every  breaat, 
The  old,  the  young,  tlie  gentle,  and  the  rtide. 
*Tla  not  that  ia  the  boor  which  aright  hare  crowned 
The  prayers  preferred  by  every  honest  tongue, 
Hie  very  hour  which  should  have  sent  around 
Tidings  wherewith  all  chorehea  would  have  mnr 
And  all  our  echolnc  streets  have  pealed  wldi  gladness, 
And  all  our  cities  blazed  with  festal  fire, 
Tliat  then  we  aaw  the  high-raised  hope  expire, 
And  England's  ezpectalioii  qneoehed  in  aadnies. 
This  surely  might  have  forced  a  sudden  tear. 
Tet  had  we  then  thought  only  of  the  state, 
To4norrow's  sun,  which  would  have  risen  as  Mr, 
Bad  seen  upon  our  brow  bo  dond  of  eara. 
It  is  to  think  of  what  thou  wert  so  late ; 
Oh,  tiiou  who  Uest  clay^eold  upon  tfar  Uer, 
So  younff  and  so  beloved^  00  nchly  bless'd 
Beyond  the  common  lot  of  royalty ; 
The  object  of  thy  worthy  choice  posseas'd. 
The  many  thouaaad  souls  that  pr^'d  tor  thee^ 
Hoping  in  thine  a  nation's  happineas : 
And  in  thy  yon&,  and  in  thy  wedded  bliss^ 
And  in  the  genial  bed— the  cradle  dross*  d-- 
Hope  standUif  by,  and  Joy  a  bidden  gucat. 
Tie  this  that  from  the  heart  of  private  liie 
Hakes  unsophisticated  sorrows  flow : 
We  mourn  thee  as  a  dangfatar  and  a  wife, 
And  in  our  human  natures  CbcI  the  blowi 

"  Have  yon  sneoeeded  in  getting  sight  of  the 
nqnde  ?  In  Cypnis  they  stand  in  sooh  dread  of 
this  serpent,  thatthe  wetuptn  have  bells  fixed  to 
their  sides  and  their  sickles :  coOf  they  oall  it 
theva.  One  txa;veler  nanes  it  the  asp,  and  an- 
mher  asks  v€Unm  atpii?  so  I  snppoee  H  to  be 


as  long  as  the  narootie  efiect  is  perceived.  A 
surgeon  in  India  saved  himself  in  this  masner^ 
by  taking  muoh  larger  doses  than  be  could  bare 
prescribed  to  any  other  person,  because  he  «■- 
derstood  his  own  sensa^ons,  and  proportiened 
the  remedy  aoeordingly.  He  took  a  tea-epoon- 
fnl  of  the  ipiritns  aoMBonie  oompoeitos  in  a  Ma- 
deira glassful  of  water  every  Ave  minutes  fcr 
half  an  hour,  and  seven  other  such  doses  at 
longer  intervids  (acoordtag  to  the  symptoms)  be- 
fore he  considered  himself  oat  of  danger ;  in  the 
whole,  a  wae-glassfiil  of  the  medieine.  This  is 
a  very  vakiable  iaet,  the  medictne  having  lost  ita 
repute  in  sneh  eases,  because  it  was  always  ad- 
ministered in  insaffioient  4osea. 

''GodUMyenl  R.  S.*' 
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RSTKOSrSCT     OF    LIFE RXVlKWIira LIFB     OW 

WESLEY USES    OF    ▲FFLICTIOIf-'EDUrBUaOH 

▲MlfXJAL    REGISTSB WESTMORELAND    BLBO- 

TION HUMBOLDT-^PAPSR  OM  THE  POOR  LAWR 

COBBSTT NUTRITIVE    QUALITIES    OF    COF* 

FEE XILMAN's  POEM  OF  SAMOR OFFER  OF 

LIBRARIANSHIP  OF  THE  ADVOCATES*  LIBRARY, 

EDINBURGH SCARCITY  OF  LITERARY  MEM  IM 

AMERICA RITCHIE MUN60  PARK ^RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF  HIS  TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT- 
HE  IS  ATTACKED    FROM    THE    HUSTINGS   AT  A 

WESTMORELAND  ELECTION ^WISBES  TO  PRINT 

HIS  FORMS  IN  A  CHEAPER  FORM MOB  MRST- 

INOS CONGRATULATIONS     TO     MR.     JU8TICB 

COLERIDGE  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE-^LITRRARY  AD- 
YICE HABITS  OF  ASCETICISM  NOT  UNFAVOR- 
ABLE TO  LONG  LIFE— MR.  WILBRRFORCR  VIS- 
ITS KESWICK SCHOOL  RE  BELUON— RE  MARS- 
ABLE  SEASON— COMPARATIVE  HAPPINESS  OW 
CHILDHOOD  AND  RIPER  YEABe— -CBANOBS  DT 
THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  WANTED. 1818. 

Affairs  in  the  poHtieal  world  had  now  aoae- 
what  settled  down,  and  the  ioMMdiate  fear  efcK 
insnmotionary  movement  had  passed  away. 

The  original  intention  of  the  government  m 
wishing  my  lather  to  come  up  to  town  for  tha 
purpose  of  eonforring  with  him  was,  as  he  had 
supposed,  to  endeavor  to  induoe  him  to  eondvet 
a  political  joamal  which  should  aim  at  coantefw 
acting  the  inflnenoe  of  the  seditions  and  anarelH 
ioal  portion  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  Thi% 
however,  was  a  sclmna  which  no  iadneenwt 
they  could  have  ofiered  weald  have  persnaded 
him  to  enter  into ;  and,  indeed,  we  hmn  seen 
that  he  had  declined  an  offer  of  the  same  nature, 
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arguments,  in  preference  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent publication. 

This^  in  the  first  instance,  he  consented  to  do; 
an4  the  result  was  that  article  *^  On  the  Rise  and 
PrDgresB  of  popular  Disafieotion"*  which  excited 
the  "pooderons  dispteasare"  of  Mr.  William 
Smith ;  hot  for  some  time  he  MiU  adhered  to  his 
ii|Ceation  of  embodying  his  Tiews  of  the  dangers 
and  erils  of  the  existing  state  of  society  in  En- 
gland, and  the  remedies,  in  a  small  yoliime  fitted 
in  siae  and  price  for  general  eircolation. 

Other  avbcations,  however,  intervened,  and, 
together  with  the  improved  aspect  of  pnblio  af- 
£^8,  caused  him  to  lay  aside  this  idea  for  the 
preMnt.  "As  to  politics,"  he  writes,  at  the 
okse  of  the  year,  '^I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  now.  The  battle  has  beeii  won ;  but  that, 
indeed,  was  a  cause  in  which  I  would  have  spent 
something  more  previous  than  ink."  *  * 
**  When  I  touch  upon  politics,"  he  continues,  "it 
will  be  with  a  wider  range  and  a  larger  view 
than  belongs  to  any  temporary  topics."  It  seems 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  Colloquies  on  the  Prog- 
ress and  Prospects  of  Society  took  their  rise  from 
the  ideas  thus  aroosed. 

The  first  letter  with  which  the  neiT  year  opens 
shows  pleasingly  how  abiding  were  his  feeUngs 
of  gratitude  to  his  early  friend  Mr.  'Wynn,  and 
also  speaks  of  Ids  present  literary  employments. 

3b  C.  W.  W.  W^tm,  Eiq.y  M,P. 

««KMwieiE,  Jan.  1,1818. 
"MTDKARWrilW, 

"  Many  happy  returns  oTthe  new  year  to  yoQ 
and  yours.  It  is  now  thirty  years  sinoe  you  and 
I  first  met  in  Dean's  Yard,  and  in  the  course  of 
these  years  half  the  human  race  who  were  then 
living  have  gone  under  ground.  How  long  ei- 
ther of  us  may  keep  above  it,  God  knovrs ;  but 
whUe  we  do,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  any 
aircumstances  oaa  break  or  loosen  an  attach- 
ment which  has  continued  so  long.  Tour  path 
bam  been  just  what  might  have  been  predicted — 
straight,  honorable,  and  in  foil  view,  only  that 
<N»e  might  have  expected  to  have  found  yon  on 
the  other  side  the  house  and  in  offiee ;  snd  one 
day  or  other  (the  sooner  the  better)  I  trust  to  see 
yea  there.  What  mine  might  have  been  with- 
out your  helping  hand,  whcm  I  was  among  the 
bog9  and  briers^  I  know  not.  With  that  help  it 
hae  been  a  very  pleasant  uphill  road,  with  so 
many  incidents  by  the  way  that  the  history  of 
than  would  ma^e  no  bad  Pilgrim's  Progress,  es- 
peeially  as  I  am  now  at  rest  among  the  Delect- 
able Mountains,  and  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  cross  the  river  whenever  my  turn  comes. 

"We  are  enjoying  a  beauttfrd  winter  here. 
No  snow  has  yet  fallen  in  the  valley,  and  it  lies 
on  the  fells  not  raggedly,  hut  in  aa  even  line,  so 
tkat  Skiddaw  and  Grisdale  bear  no  distant  re- 
semblance  to  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  imbibe 
tints  at  morning  and  evening  which  may  vie  with 
any  thing  that  ever  was  seen  upon  Mont  Blanc 
or  Jungfrau. 


*  Thifl  article  wu  reprinted  in  bif  Eaaajf . 
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"  I  am  writing  for  the  Quarteriy  Review  upon 
the  Poor  Laws,  or,  rather,  upon  the  means  of 
improvmg  the  lower  classes — a  practical  paper, 
containing,  I  think,  some  hints  virhich  any  clergy- 
man or  other  influential  person  in  a  parish  may 
usefrdly  improve.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  may 
gradaally  withdraw  ffom  the  Review— that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  I  can  five  vrithout  it.  It  takes 
up  far  too  great  a  portion  of  my  time ;  for,  al- 
though no  man  can  take  to  task-work  with  less 
reluctance,  still,  from  the  very  crrcumstance  of 
its  being  task-work — somethiDg  which  must  be 
done,  and  not  what  I  desire  at  the  time  to  do- 
it costs  me  twice  or  thrice  the  time  of  any  other 
ecmposttion,  as  much  in  the  course  of  the  year 
as  it  took  to  write  Thalaba  or  Eehama.  This 
last  poem  is  gomg  to  press  for  a  fourth  edition ; 
they  sell  slowly  and  steadily. 

"  The  life  of  Wesley  is  my  favorite  employ- 
ment JQSt  now,  and  a  very  curious  book  it  will 
be,  looking  at  Methodism  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  comprehending  our  religious  history 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
treat  this  subject  widi  moderation.  I  hope  I 
oome  to  it  with  a  sober  judgment,  a  idature  mind, 
and  perfect  freedom  from  all  unjust  prepcssee- 
sions  of  any  kind.  "Hiere  is  no  party  which  I  am 
desirous  of  jrfeasiiig,  none  which  I  am  fearful  of 
ofiending ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  possible  cir- 
cumstance which  might  tend  %o  bias  me  one  way 
or  other  from  the  straight  fine  of  impartial  truth. 
For  the  bigot  I  shall  be  far  too  philosophical; 
for  the  Itbertine,  far  too  pious.  The  Ultra- 
churchman  will  think  me  fittle  better  than  a 
Methodist,  and  the  Methodists  wiU  wonder  what 
I  am.     'Ayta  dyiotc  will  be  my  motto. 

"  My  books  from  Milan  have  reached  London 
—something  more  than  100  volumes.  Ramusio 
is  aitiong  them,  and  the  Gesta  Dei.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  my  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  arrival  of 
which  will  form  a  grand  day  in  my  life.  Little 
leisure  as  I  find  for  poetiy,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
as  I  think  of  it,  there  is  yet  a  sort  of  reluctance  in 
me  wholly  to  give  up  any  scheme  of  a  poem  on 
which  I  have  ever  thdught  with  any  degree  of 
fondness ;  and  because  I  had  meditated  a  Jewish 
poem  many  years  ago,  I  bought  at  Milan  the 
great  Bibfiotheca  Rabinica  of  Barlotacci  as  a  re- 
pository of  materials.  Could  I  have  aflbrded  to 
have  vrritten  verses  during  those  years  when  no- 
body bought  them,  I  verily  befieve  I  should  have 
written  more  than  any  of  my  predecessors.  God 
bless  yon  I  R.  S." 

7b  Walter  Scott,  Etq, 

« Iteiwick,  March  10^  1818. 
"  My  DKAa  Scott, 
"I  am  glad  that  the  first  tidings  which  in- 
formed me  of  your  illness  told  of  your  recovery 
also.  There  is  an  enjoyment  of  our  absent  friends, 
even  of  those  from  whom  we  are  far  distant,  in 
talking  and  thinking  of  them,  which  makes  a 
large  part  of  the  happiness  of  life.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  in  tne  same  place  with  a  friend,  it  is 
something  to  be  in  the  same  planet ;  and  when- 
ever you  are  removed  to  a  better,  there  are  few 
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men  whoeo  loss  will  be  more  widely  felt  in  this, 
for  I  know  no  one  who  has  administered  so  much 
delight  to  so  extensive  a  part  of  the  publio.  I 
hope  yoar  illness  has  left  no  weakness  behind  it. 
We  stand  in  need,  sometimes,  of  visitations  which 
may  lead  us  to  look  toward  eternity,  and  in  sach 
oases  the  stroke  is  merciful  when  it  (alls  on  the 
body.  There  is  a  joyousness,  too,  in  the  sense 
of  returning  health  —  a  freshness  of  sensation, 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  a  draught  of  the 
fountain  of  youth. 

^  About  four  months  ago,  John  BaHantyne 
wrote  to  ask  me  if  he  should  dispose  of  my  prop- 
erty in  the  Ed.  An.  Register  to  Constable,  upon 
the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  other  persons 
who  had  the  same  share  in  it.  As  I  had  given 
it  up  for  a  lost  concern,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  I  was  to  have  about  the  same  sum  vi^hich 
the  shares  had  cost,  in  a  bill  from  Constable  at 
twelve  months'  date ;  four  months,  however,  have 
elapsed,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  further.  Per- 
haps, if  you  have  an  opportunity,  you  will  do  me 
the  kindness  to  ask  how  the  matter  stands. 

"  The  neighboring  county  is  in  an  uproar  al- 
ready with  the  expected  election.   — -^  has  suo- 
'Ceeded  in  producing  as  much  turbulence  there 
:  as  he  could  desire ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  what 
.the  play  will  be  by  what  the  rehearsal  has  been, 
it  may  prove  a  very  serious  tragedy  before  it  is 
ovelr.     I  am  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  mischief. 
We  shall  have  mobs,  I  think,  upon  the  Poor-Law 
question,  which  is  as  perilous  in  its  nature  as  a 
.  com  bill,  and  yet  must  be  taken  in  hand.    I  know 
not  whether  the  next  Quarterly  Review  will  look 
the  danger  in  the  face,  and  say  honestly  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    Preventive  meas- 
ures are  very  easy,  and  would  be  found  efiect- 
ual.     How  grievously  do  we  want  some  man  of 
conmianding  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
do  constantly  what  Canning  only  rouses  himself 
to  do  now  and  then.     There  is,  however,  good 
promise  in  the  solicitor  general ;  to  him,  I  think, 
we  may  look  with  hope,  and  to  Peel. 

"I  saw  Humboldt  a^  Paris;  neviv  did  any 
man  portray  himself  more  perfectly  in  bis  writ- 
iings  than  he  has  done.  His  excessive  Volubility, 
his  fullness  of  information,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  fled  from  every  fact  into  some  wide 
.generalization,  made  you  more  acquainted  with 
his  intellectual  character  in  half  an  hour  than 
you  would  be  with  any  other  person  in  half  a 
year.  Withal,  he  appeared  exceedingly  good- 
natured  and  obliging.  It  was  at  Mackenzie's 
that  I  met  him. 

"  Remember  us  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  your  daugb- 
ter,  who  is  now,  I  suppose,  the  flower  of  the 
Tweed.  • 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Scott, 
"  Ever  aflectionately  yours, 

"  Robert  Southbt." 


topics  requirbig  a  clear  bead  for  statistical  cal- 
culation and  political  economy.  He  hod,  how- 
ever, been  urged  to  it  by  Mr.  Rickman,  who 
furnished  him  with  information  and  argument  on 
all  those  points  he  felt  himself  unequal  to — "  as 
a  history  of  the  poor  rates,  a  cataiogue  raitommi 
of  the  abominable  efi*eots  of  the  Poor  Laws,  an 
expose  of  th^  injudicious  quackerias  which  frov 
generation  to  generation  had  made  bad  worse." 
It  appears  that  although  "  the 'Poor-Law  qnas- 
tion  and  its  remedies,  if  to  be  remedied,"  wovild 
have  seemed,  of  all  snkjeots,  one  of  the  least  ob- 
jectionable tor  discussion,  Gifibrd  at  first  bad 
some  fears  lest  it  nught  be  rather  above  tho 
temperature  of  the  Review,  and  to  bis  hesitadon 
about  inserting  it  (before  he  had  seen  it)  the  fol*> 
lowing  letter  refers,  while  the  next  shows  that  a 
perusal  of  the  paper  removed  his  objections. 

7b  John  RieknuMj  Eiq. 

"April  5k  ljBl& 
"  My  dear  R., 
"I  apprehend,  as  you  know,  some  such  de- 
murrer on  the  part  of  the  feeble.  They  are,  I 
believe,  the  only  persons  who,  when  engaged  in 
mortal  combat,  were  ever  afraid  of  provoking 
their  enemies,  or  striking  them  too  h»rd.  * 

^*  Murray  wrote  me  a  brief  note  the  other  daj, 
wherein,  without  aigr  mention  of  this  paper,  he 
said  he  never  desired  to  see  another  article  upon 
either  politics  or  religion  in  the  Review,  becaose 
they  are  'certain  of  oflending  a  great  mass  of 
people.'  I  replied  to  this  at  some  length  in  a 
way  which  for  a  little  while  would  impress  the 
magnus  homo ; .  but  becaneto  Mackintosh  and 
a  few  other  Ops.  |nraise  a  number  which  does 
them  no  harm,  he  fancies  becanse  they  are  pleas- 
ed the  rest  of  his  readers  must  be  pleased  too. 
This  is  the  mere  impression  for  the  moment  *, 
but  that  the  Review  will  ever  proceed  in  a  boU, 
upright,  and  straightforward  course  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

"  I  have  a  chance  letter  from  Stuart :  he  says 
Cobbett  has  fallen  one  third  m  sale,  and  all  sook 
publioations  are  declining,  but  the  anarchists  avs 
as  active  as  ever,  and  new  opportunitiea  will  oo- 
cur  for  bringing  their  vcteom  into  life.  '  These 
wretches,'  he  continues,  'are  ofiecting  their  pur- 
poses by  libeling ;  they  are  drivmg  ofi*the  groond 
every  man  that  can  oi[qx)se  them;  they  are  eon- 
quering  by  scandal,  and  ministers  wish  as  mack 
as  others  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Unless  this 
spirit  of  scandal  is  put  down,  unless  the  lieen- 
tiousness  of  the  press  be  restrained,  certainly  it 
will  eflect  a  revolution — restrained,  I  mean^  bj 
new  laws  and  new  regulations.  It  is  altogeth- 
er, as  at  present  practiced,  a  ntw  thing,  not  older 
than  the  French  Revolution.  I  oan  perceive  evefj 
one  shrinking  from  it — ^you,  me,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  &c.  Evefy  one  about  the 
dreads  Cobbett's  scandal ;  and  thus,  when  a  i 
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"  Stuart  is  wrong  in  two  points.  This  sort  of 
scandal  is  certainly  as  old  as  Junius  and  Wilkes, 
perhaps  maoh  older ;  and  he  mistakes  my  feel- 
ings upon  the  snbjeot  and  Wordsworth's. 

'*6odbles8yoal  R.  S.** 

2b  Johm  Midtmam,  E$q, 

"April  11, 1818. 
"  Mr  DSAK  R., 

"  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  that  the  paper  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Qiflbrd  with  so  little 
motfiation.  *  *  My  letter  to  Mivray- 
magne  in  reply  to  his  intended  act  of  ezolosion 
has  had  its  proper  effect ;  bat  behold,  the  said 
Mnnraymagne  does  not  regard  the  Poor-Law 
paper  as  political :  '  Such  papers  as  these,'  he 
says,  *  are  exceedingly  desirable  for  the  Review, 
because  they  are  of  essential  service  to  the  coun- 
try, and  they  most  obtain  for  us  the  esteem  of  all , 
well-thinking  men.'  He  only  meant  that  we 
should  avoid  all  party  politics.  I  wish  he  did 
mean  this.  However,  for  the  present,  we  have 
goc  a  most  important  paper — most  important  in 
two  points — for  strengthening  authority,  as  much 
as  for  its  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
#         *        «        * 

"  The  second  Police  Report  is  not  of  the  char- 
acter which  you  supposed.  There  is  much  valu- 
able matter  in  it ;  and,  indeed,  both  Reports  fur- 
nish stronger  positions  for  me  than  for  the  enemy 
to  occupy.  The  Bow  Street  men  appear  to 
great  advantage  in  both.  It  really  appears  as 
if  the  coffee  shops  would  almost  supersede  dram- 
drinking,  so  comfortable  do  the  working  classes 
find  wttrmth  and  distention  (your  philosophy) .  Do 
joo  know  that  of  all  known  substances  ooflfee 
produces  the  most  of  that  excitement  which  is 
required  in  fatigue  ?  The  hunters  in  the  Isle  of 
France  and  Bourbon  take  no  other  provision  into 
the  woods;  and  Bruce  tells  us  that  the  vidticum 
of  the  Galla,  in  theijr  expeditions,  consists  of  balls 
of  ground  coffee  and  butter,  one  per  diem  (I  be- 
lieve), the  size  of  a  walnut,  sufficing  to  prevent 
the  sense  of  hunger.  I  have  just  made  a  curi- 
ous .note  upon  the  same  subject  for  the  History 
of  Brazil :  a  people  in  the  very  heart  of  Sou^ 
America,  living  beside  a  lake  of  unwholesome 
water,  instead  of  making  maize  beer,  like  all  their 
neighbors,  carbonized  their  maize — as  good  a 
sobetitute  for  coffee  as  any  which  was  used  un- 
der Bonaparte's  commercial  system;  and  this 
was  their  sole  beverage,  and  it  was  found  very 
conducive  to  health. 

**  Edith  May  has  found  a  brazen  or  copper 


work  of  great  power.  But  the  story  is  iU  con- 
structed, and  the  style  has  a  vice  analogous  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  pros^  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago,  when  every  composition 
was  overlaid  with  strained  thoughts  and  far- 
fetched  allusions.  The  faults  here  are  a  per- 
petual stretch  and  strain  of  feeling ;  and  the  too 
firequent  presence  of  the  narrator,  bringing  his 
own  fancies  and  meditatioiis  in  the  foreground, 
and  thereby — as  in  French  landscape  engraving 
—calling  off  attention  from  the  main  subject,  and 
destroying  the  effect.  With  less  poetry  Samor 
would  have  been  a  better  poem.  Milman  has 
been  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  moody  and  thought- 
ful character  of  Wordsworth's  phUoeophioal  po- 
etry to  heroic  narration :  they  are  altogether  in- 
compatible ;  and  Wordsworth  himself^  when  be 
comes  to  narrate  in  his  higher  strains,  throws  it 
aside  like  a  wrestler's  garment,  and  is  as  severe 
a  vmter  as  Dante,  virho  is  the  great  master  in 
this  style.  If  Miknan  can  perceive  or  be  per- 
suaded of  lus  fault,  he  has  powers  enough  for 
any  thing ;  but  it  is  a  seductive  manner,  and  I 
think  that  as  our  poetry  in  Cowley's  days  was 
overrun  with  conceits  of  thought,  it  is  likely  in 
the  next  generation  to  be  overflown  with  this 
exuberance  of  feeling. 

"This  is  a  great  error.  That  poetry  (I  am 
speaking  of  heroic  narrative)  which  wouM  reach 
the  heart,  must  go  straight  to  the  mark  like  an 
arrow.  Away  vrith  all  trickery  and  ornaments 
when  pure  beauty  is  to  be  represented  in  pic- 
ture or  in  marble ;  away  with  drapery  when  you 
would  display  muscular  strength.  Call  artifices 
of  this  kind  to  jrour  aid  in  those  feebler  parts 
which  must  occur  in  every  narrative,  and  which 
ought  to  be  there  to  give  the  other  parts  their 
proper  relief. 

"  Henry  Milman  was  here,  with  an  elder  broth- 
er, about  four  years  ago,  who  lodged  at  Keswick 
for  some  twelve  months.  He  is  a  fine  young 
man,  and  his  powers  are  very  great.  They  are, 
however,  better  fitted  for  the  drama  than  (or  nar- 
ration ;  the  drama  admits  his  favorite  strain  of 
composition,  and  is  easier  in  its  stmcture.  In- 
deed, it  is  as  much  easier  to  plan  a  play  than  a 
poem  of  such  magnitude  as  Samor,  as  it  is  to 
buikl  a  gentleman's  house  than  a  Cathedral. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thdig  of  Sir  George  Dal- 
las ?  He  has  sent  me  some  marvelous  verses  by 
a  son  of  his  not  yet  thirteen— as  great  a  prodigy 
as  I  have  ever  read  of.  Verse  appears  as  easy 
to  him  as  speech ;  Latin  verse  is  at  his  fingers 
I  end  like  English;  and  he  has  acted  a.  pwt  «»  ^ 
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room  for  the  English  part  of  my  intellectual  be- 
ing. I  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  showing  yon 
the  treasures  with  which  1 1^  surrounded  here 
upon  these  shelves. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  8." 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  this  year,  an  offer 
was  made  to  my  father  of  an  appointment,  which 
it  might  have  been  imagined  would  have  been 
more  suited  to  his  habits  and  likings  than  any 
other  that  had  been  proposed  to  his  acceptance, 
and  which,  indeed,  had  it  been  made  to  him  in 
earUer  life,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would 
have  gladly  taken  advantage  of.  This  was  the 
situation  of  librarian  to  the  Advocates'  Library  at 
Edinburgh  j  the  salary  d6400  a  year,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  increase,  and  the  labor  of  making 
a  catalogue  attached  to  it.  "  Few  persons,^'  b^ 
says,  speaking  of  this  offer,  *^  would  disl&e  such 
labor  less,  bat  I  aa  better  Mnployed.  I  do  not 
love  great  cities.  I  will  not  remove  further  from 
my  friends  (being  already  too  ht  from  them) ; 
and  having,  Gkxl  be  thanked^  no  pecuniary  anxie- 
ties, I  am  contented  where  I  am  and  as  I  am, 
wanting  nothing  and  wishing  nothing." 

In  thus  expressing  his  freedom  from  pecuniary 
anxiety  (of  which,  in  reality,  he  had  so  large  a 
share),  it  seems  probable  that  he  alluded  chiefly 
to  the  small  provision  the  laureateship  had  ena- 
bled him  to  secure  for  his  family  by  means  of  a 
life  insurance.  In  other  respects,  however  he 
might  feel  in  moments  of  hign  hope  and  active 
exertion,  when  be  perceived  his  reputation  stead- 
ily rising,  and  his  work  becoming  more  remu- 
nerative, there  were  many  times  when  the  con- 
sciousness came  over  Jiim  that  his  subsistence 
depended  upon  his  ability  to  follow  day  by'  day 
"  his  work  and  his  labor  until  the  evening ;"  and 
when  the  feeling  that  sickness  might  at  any  time, 
and  that  old  age  certainly  would  "  dim  the  eye, 
and  deaden  the  memory,  and  palsy  the  hand," 
came  across  him  like  a  cloud  over  the  face  of 
the  sun. 

This  the  reader  win  see  strikingly  exemplified 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bedford,  written  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  expressions  my  fkther  uses  respecting  this 
offer.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  had  taken 
root  so  firmly  among  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land, and  was  so  uuMrilling  to  encounter  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  removal,  and  to  take  upon  him  new 
habits  of  life,  that  he  exercised  unconsciously  a 
kind  of  self-deoepdon  whenever  an  offer  was 
made  to  him,  and  conjured  up  for  the  time  feel- 
ings of  security  from  anxiety  which  had  no  solid 
foundation,  but  which  served  for  the  time  to  ex- 
cuse him  to  himself  for  declining  them. 

Tb  John  Ktnyon^  Etq^ 


pearance  at  the  Lakes.  When  he  comes  I  will 
provide  him  with  an  introduction  to  Wordswortli, 
if  he  should  not  bring  one  from  London ;  and  if 
he  is  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  live  poeta, 
he  shall  have  credentials  for  WahMur  Soott.  I 
suppose  an  American  inquires  for  them  as  yon 
or  I  should  do  in  America  for  a  skunk  or  an  opoa- 
sura.  They  are  become  marvelously  abundant 
in  England,  so  that  publications  which  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, are  now  coming  from  the  press  in  shoals 
unnoticed.  This  makes  it  the  more  remarkable 
that  America  should  be  so  utterly  barren :  «inoe 
the  Revolution  they  have  not  produced  a  single 
poet  who  has  been  beard  of  on  this  side  of  the 
Atktntie,  Dwight  and  Barlow  both  belong  to  the 
Revolution ;  and  well  was  it  for  the  Americana, 
taking  them  into  the  account,  that  we  could  not 
say  of  them)  tarn  Martt,  quam  Mtrauio 

"  I  am  very  aonj  that  your  friend  Ritchie 
should  have  gone  upon  an  expedition  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  every  6me  who  has  yet  under- 
taken it,  and  which  I  think  the  anaateur  geogra* 
phizing  *  gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at  home 
at  ease*  are  altogether  unjustifiable  in  pursuing 
at  such  a  cost  of  valhable  lives.  The  object  is 
not  tantamount,  as  it  is  in  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
In  such  voyages  men  ajre  only  exposed  to  some 
additional  risk  in  the  way  of  their  profession,  and 
the  reward,  if  they  return  safe,  is  certain  and 
proportionate;  but  here,  Mungo  Park  went  upon 
his  second  expedition  literally  beoause  he  could 
not  support  \da  family  after  the  first.  If^  how- 
ever, Ritchie  should  live  to  accomplish  his  object, 
I  am  no  ways  apprehensive  that  his  reputation 
will  be  eclipsed  by  his  intended  rival  Ali  Bey, 
that  solemn  professor  of  humbug  having  always 
made  less  use  of  his  opportunities  than  any  other 
traveler.         *        *        *        *        •         • 

^  If  you  go  through  Cologne  (as  I  suppose  ytm 
will),  do  not  fail  to  visit  St.  Ursula  and  the  Elev- 
en Thousand  Virgins,  whose  relics  form  the  most 
extraordinary  sight  that  the  Catholic  supersdtioa 
has  to  display.  Tou  will  also  find  the  Three 
Ebgs  in  the  same  city  well  worthy  a  visit  to 
their  magnificent  shrine.  From  thence  to  Mentz 
and  Frankfort  yon  wUl  see  every  where  the  havoc 
which  the  Revolution  has  made;  further  I  can 
not  accompany  your  journey.  We  came  to 
Frankfort  from  Heidelburg  and  the  Black  For- 
est. 

"  Your  most  truly,        Robert  Southkt." 

7b  C.  W.  W,  Wynn^  E»f.,  M,P,  {Bomiagne). 
•"Keswick,  Aug.  4, 18ia 
"  My  DBAa  Wyhn, 
^  I  envy  you  yotar  French  wines,  and  in  a  lees 
degree  your  French  cookery  also,  both  indis- 
pensable in  the  alderman's  heaven,  where  tiic 
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be  from  what  we  saw  tipoB  the  road,  and  the 
place  itself  ia  a  very  interesting  one.  I  slept 
there,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  noon  the  next  day, 
happening  to  have  an  aoquaiatanoe  there.  * 
I  had  been  told  that  the  road  to  Paris  was  un- 
interesting, but  to  me  it  appeared  far  otherwise; 
ior  even  if  it  had  not  possessed  an  historical  in- 
terest of  the  highest  hind  to  an  Englishman,  the 
seenery  itself  is  in  many  parts  Very  striking. 

'*  Yoa  win  be  better  pleased  to  hear  that,  if  the 
earners  do  aoi  disappoint  me,  I  may  expeot  to- 
morrow to  receive  my  three  oases  of  books,  with 
the  Acta  Sanetomm,  and  seme  (burscore  volooaes 
besides,  the  gatherings  of  my  last  yearns  joomey 
from  Ciomo  ta  Brussels.  Par  better,  and  far 
more  agreeably,  would  my  time  and  tlioughts  be 
emplo^  with  the  saints  of  old  than  with  the 
sinners  of  the  present  day,  with  past  events  and 
in  other  ooontriee  than  vnth  the  oorrent  politics 
of  oor  own.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  predilec- 
tion for  a  train  of  thought  vHiioh  brings  with  it 
nothing  elevating  and  nothing  oheerM.  But  I 
can  not  shut  my  eyes  either  to  the  direct  tend- 
ency of  the  principles  which  are  now  at  work, 
or  to  ^eir  probable  success ;  inevitable  indeed, 
and  at  no  very  distant  time,  unless  some  means 
be  taken  for  eheoking  the  progress  of  the  evil. 

'*  The  state  of  religious  feeUng  appears  to  dif- 
fer much  in  diflforent  part  of  France.  In  most 
places  we  found  that  the  churches  were  very  ill 
attended,  but  at  Auxerre  they  were  so  full  that 
we  literally  could  not  decently  walk  in  to  ex- 
amine them  as  we  wished  to  have  done.  In 
Switaerland  the  Protestant  cantons  have  suffisr- 
ed  more  than  tiie  Catholic  ones.  I  had  good 
opportunities  of  inquiring  into  this  in  the  Pajrs  de 
Vaud,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  Oeneva  is  now 
notorious.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  all  the 
inhabitants  who  were  not  actually  employed  in 
the  fields  seemed  to  be  busy  in  p^orming  a  pil- 
grimage. It  was  a  most  striking  sight  to  see 
them — men,  women,  and  children,  toiling  abng 
bareheaded,  under  «  July  sun,  singing  German 
hymns.  I  suspect  that  the  progress  of  irreligion 
has  kept  paoe  with  the  extent  ef  Frfinoh  books 
in  the  Catholic  part  of  Europe,  and  that  where 
they  have  not  found  their  way  the  people  remain 
in  the  same  state  as  before.  But  if  things  remain 
quiet  for  one  generation,  the  Catholic  Church 
will  recover  its  ascendency ;  its  elergy  are  wise 
as  serpents,  and,  with  all  their  errors,  one  can 
not,  oonsidering  all  things,  but  heartily  wish 
them  success. 

"  Tou  should  go  to  St  Omer's,  if  it  were  only 
to  groan  over  the  ruin  of  its  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral. The  country  between  that  place  and  Lisle 
is  the  perfection  of  cultivated  scenery,  and  the 
^w  from  Cassel  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen 
oVer  a  flat  country. 

"  Qod  bless  you,  my  dear  Wynn !  I  half  hope 
Parliament  may  be  sitting  ia  December,  that  I 
may  meet  you  in  town  1 

^  Yours  most  affootionately,  R.  S." 

The  commenoement  of  the  next  letter  refers 
1o  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Bedford  uxku  a  pam- 


phlet (in  the  form  of  that  addressed  to  William 
Smith),  which  my  father  had  drawn  up  in  reply 
to  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  him  during 
a  contested  election  in  Westmoreland.  He  had 
been  accused  from  the  hustings  of  having  busied 
himself  greatly  on  the  Tory  side,  and  he  was 
denounced  to  an  excited  multitude  as  one  roUing 
in  riches  unworthily  obtained.  To  the  former 
charge  he  ooiald  have  given  a  direct  denial,  not 
having  taken  any  part  whatever  in  the  matter ; 
the  latter  oae  need  not  be  further  alluded  to 
than  as  proving  some  little  forbearanoe  on  his 
-part  in  not  carrjring  out  his  intention  of  publish- 
ing a  reply.  It  is  right  to  add  that  a  counter- 
statement  was  made  from  the  same  place,  on  a 
subsequent  occasioii,  by  the,  same  person. 

2b  <frotvenor  C.  Bidford,  Esq. 

•«Ktotwic^  Sep.  6,1616. 
*'My  Dbar  GaosvxRoa, 

"  If  you  had  written  to  me  in  extenuation,  as 
you  term  it,  I  should  have  been  as  neariy  angry 
with  you  as  any  thing  could. make  me,  for  how 
could  I  possibly  attribute  any  thkg  you  had 
said  to  any  motive  but  the  right  one,  or  where- 
fore should  I  be  more  displeased  with  you  for  not 
likiog  my  extended  epistle  more  than  you  were 
with  me  for  not  liking  your  Dalmatian  wine? 
The  roughness  of  the  one  did  not  suit  my  palate, 
nor  the  asperity  of  the  other  your  taste.  And 
what  of  that?  I  dare  say  you  think  quite  as 
favorably  of  your  wine  as  before,  and  I  am  not  a 
whit  the  less  satisfied  with  my  style  objurgatory. 
But  let  that  pass.     «        «        *        *         * 

"  I  have  just  purchased  Gifibrd's  Ben  Jonson. 
He  supposes  that  the  laureate  continues  to  re- 
oeive  his  tierce  of  Spanish  Canary,  and  recom- 
mends him  yearly  to  drink  to  old  Ben  in  the  first 
glass.  TeU  him,  if  he  vrill  get  me  reinstated  in 
my  proper  rights,  I  will  drink  to  Ben  Jonson  not 
once  a  year,  but  once  a  day,  and  to  him  also.  By 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia, I  conclude  that  either  he  has  never  read 
the  book,  or  has  totally  forgotten  it. 

'*  So  you  are  to  have  a  Pahue-yard  mating 
to»monrow.  How  lew  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
Hunt  was  beaten  and  blackguarded  in  the  face 
of  the  mob  till  his  own  miscreants  hooted  at  him, 
and  yet,  you  see,  he  is  in  full  feather  again.  The 
fellow  ought  to  be  tried  for  sedition ;  be  would 
certainly  be  found  guilty,  for  the  jury,  as  yet, 
would  be  nothing  worse  than  Burdettitcs,  and, 
therefore,  disposed  to  give  him  his  deserts ;  and, 
during  his  confinement,  he  should  be  restricted  to 
prison  diet,  kept  from  all  intercourse  with  visitors, 
and  left  to  amuse  himself  with  the  Bible,  the 
Prayer-book,  and  DreKnoourt  upon  death,  or  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  for  his  whole  library.  At  the 
end  of  tviro  years  he  would  come  out  cured.      * 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Jokm  Tttylor  CoUridgt^  Etq. 

"KMwlok,  Sopt  8, 181S, 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  taken  your 
chance  for  happiness  in  that  state  in  which  alone 
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tkere  is  a  ohanoe  of  finding  it.  Men  in  joar 
station  too  frequently  let  the  proper  season  go 
by,  waiting  till  they  can  aflbid  to  start  with  a 
showy  establishment.  Among  those  who  have 
net  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  good  prin- 
ciples, this  is  a  very  common  cause  of  libertine 
habits ;  and  they  who  escape  this  evil  incur  an- 
other, which  is  sometimes  not  less  fatal.  They 
look  out  for  a  wife  when  they  think  themselves 
rich  enough,  and  this  is  like  going  to  market  for 
one :  the  choice  x>n  their  part  is  not  made  from 
those  feelings  upon  which  the  foundation  of  hap- 
piness must  be  laid ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  they 
are  accepted,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  establishment  which  they  offer.  Sim- 
ilarity of  disposition  is  not  consulted,  and  there  is 
generaUy  in  such  cases  a  disparity  of  years,  which 
is  not  very  likely  to  produce  it.  You  have  chosen 
a  better  coursei  and  may  God  bless  you  in  it. 

*'  The  most  profitable  line  of  composition  is 
reviewing.  Ton  have  good  fopting  in  the  Quar- 
terly, and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  heretofore  there  has 
been  vile  criticism  in  that  journal  upon  poetry, 
and  upon  fine  literature  in  general.  This  con- 
nection need  not  preclude  you  firom  writing  for 
the  British  Review.  Translation  is  of  all  liter- 
ary labor  the  worst  paid— -that  is,  of  all  suoh 
labor  as  is  paid  at  all  j^and  yet  there  are  so  many 
poor  hungiy  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  gray 
goose-quill  upon  the  alert,  that  new  books  are 
sent  out  from  France  and  Germany  by  the  sheet 
as  they  pass  through  the  press,  lest  the  transla- 
tion should  be  forestalled. 

"  Any  thing  which  is  not  bargained  for  with 
the  booksellers  is,  of  course,  matter  of  specula- 
tion, and  success  is  so  much  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent (that  is  to  say,  temporary  success)  in  litera- 
ture, that  the  most  knowing  of  them  are  often  as 
grievously  deceived  as  a  young  author  upon  his 
first  essay.  Biography,  bowever,  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed i  and,  with  the  London  libraries  at  hand, 
the  research  for  it  would  be  ratber  pleasurable 
than  toilsome.  History,  which  is  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  employments  (exptrto  erede),  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  remunerated.  I  have  not 
yet  received  so  much  for  the  History  of  Braxil 
as  for  a  single  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
But  there  are  many  fine  subjects  which,  if  well 
bandied,  might  prove  prizes  in  the  lottery.  A 
history  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Interregnum,  or  of 
all  the  Stuart  kings,  upon  a  scale  of  sufficient 
extent,  and  written  upon  such  prinoipleB  as  you 
would  bring  to  it,  wcmld  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  our  country — useful  to  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  honorable  to  yourself.  Venice 
offisrs  a  rich  story^  and  one  which,  unhappily,  is 


To  Shanm  Tmrner,  Etq, 

•«K0mrkk,8ept.Sl,lfil8. 
*'  Mt  diak  TuaiiEE, 

*^  Tou  have  taken,  I  see,  Comano  for  your  phy- 
sician. Had  I  made  the  same  experiment,  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  prefer  a  diet  of 
roots,  fruits,  and  esculent  plants  to  bread,  whioh 
is  so  likely  to  be  adulterated.  There  is  as  mnoh 
difiference  in  the  stomachs  of  men  as  in  their  teiA- 
pers  and  faces ;  severe  abstinence  is  necessary 
for  some,  and  others  feed  high  and  drink  hard, 
and  yet  attain  to  a  robust  old  age ;  but,  unques- 
tionably, the  sparing  system  has  most  facts  in  its 
favor,  and  I  have  often  remarked  with  wonder 
the  great  length  of  life  to  which  some  of  the 
hardest  students  and  most  inveterate  self-tor- 
mentors among  the  monastic  orders  have  attain- 
ed. Truly  glad  shall  I  be  if  you  derive  from 
your  sjTstem  the  permanent  benefit  whioh  there 
seems  such  good  reason  to  expect.  Both  you 
and  I  must  wish  to  remain  as  long  as  we  can  in 
this '  tough  world'  for  the  sake  of  others.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  is  no  rack  to  us,  though  we^have  both 
reached  that  stage  in  our  progress  in  which  the 
highest  pleasure  that  this  life  can  afford  is  the 
anticipation  of  that  which  is  to  follow  it. 

'^Tou  have  made  a  wise  determination  for 
your  son  William,  for  I  believe  that  medical  stud- 
ies are  of  all  others  the  most  unfavorable  to  tb« 
moral  sense.  Anatomical  studies  are  so  revolt- 
ing, that  men  who  carry  any  feeling  to  the  pur- 
suit are  glad  to  have  it  seared  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  do  not  remember  ever  in  the  course  of 
my  life  to  have  been  so  shocked  as  by  hearing 
Carlisle  relate  some  bravados  of  young  men  in 
this  state  when  he  was  a  student  himself. 

"  I  wonder  you  should  have  any  qualms  at  go- 
ing to  the  press,  knowing,  as  you  do,  how  capri- 
ciously at  best,  and,  in  general,  with  MfhaX  in- 
justice and  impudent  partiality  pniae  or  blame 
is  awarded  by  cotemporary  critics,  and  how  ab- 
solutely worthless  their  decrees  are  in  the  eonrt 
of  posterity,  by  whioh  the  meriu  of  the  case  nuist 
be  finally  determined.  I  am  so  certain  that  any 
subject  which  has  amused  your  wakefU  boors 
must  be  vrorthy  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  and  to  give  them  a  profitable  direction, 
that,  without  knowing  what  the  subject  is,  I  ex- 
hort you  to  cast  away  your  fears. 

*'  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  house- 
hold. 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  Sotjthet." 

2b  C.  W,  W.  Wjftm,  E$q^  M.P. 

"KMwiek,  Hot.  4.181a. 
"  Mr  DEAR  Wtnh , 
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ali0  was  ezoeedipglj  indigiiaitt  at  not  being  able 
to  oonyinoe  her  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
pain;  and  when  ii»poor  woman  oompkdned 
that  the  ohiklren  itistarbed  her  by  playing  in  a 
roQin  over  her  head,  she  insisted  npon  it  that 
thai  was  impoMiUe,  because  it  was  the  nature 
of  sound  to  aseend ;  and,  therefbire,  she  oeold  not 
be  disturbed  unless  they  played  in  the  room  un- 
der her.  This  good  lady  bred  up  her  children 
as  nearly  as  die  could  upon  Rousseau's  maxims, 
and  was  espeoiaily  careful  that  they  should  re- 
•ceiYe  no  religious  instruction  whatever.  Her 
daughter  had  nearly  grown  up  before  she  ever 
entered  a  church,  and  then  she  earnestly  en- 
treated a  friend  to  take  her  there  from  motives 
ofvcuriosity.  This  daughter  has  become  a  truly 
religious  woman.  The  son  has  not  departed 
from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  up ;  but 
as  he  is  not  a  hater  of  religion,  only  an  unbe- 
liever in  it,  and  has  a  good  living  in  his  gift,  he 
chooses  that  his  only  son  should  take  orders,  .this 
living  being  the  most  convenient  means  of  pro- 
viding an  immediate  establishment  for  him ! 

**  C  introduced  himself  to  me  about  three 

years  ago  by  sending  Hie  seme  poems,  which  for 
a  youth  of  seventeen  were  abnost  better  than 
should  be  vnshed.  *  *  When  he  first 
proposed  to  visit  me,  his  father  vras  thrown  into 
a  paroxysm  of  anger,  notwithstanding  the  moUia 
Umpwafamdi  had  been  chosen  for  venttiring  to 
make  the  re<]^iest ;  but  be  suffered  him  to  see  me 
in  London  last  year.  H  had  formed  a  notion 
that  I  was  a  Methodist,  an^  ^nMik  nothing  but 
water ;  and  I  believe  it  raisea  me  considerably 

in  his  estimation  when  C assured  him  that 

I  seemed  to  enjoy  wine  as  much  as  any  man. 
«         *        *      .  *        '^        *.       « 

"  Wilberforoe,  alsoj  has  been  here  with  all  his 
bousehold,  and  such  a  household !  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  family  seems  to  be  that,  provided  the 
servants  have  faith,  good  works  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  imd  the  utter  disorder  which 
prevails  in  consequence  is  truly  farcical.  The 
old  coachman  would  figure  upon  the  stage. 
Upon  making  some  complaint  about  the  horses, 
he  told  his  master  and  mistress  that  since  they 
had  been  in  this  country  they  had  been  so  lake- 
and-rivcr-and-monntain-and-valley-mad,  that  they 
had  thought  of  nothing  which  they  ought  to  think 
of.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  such  pell-mell,  topsy- 
turvy, and  chaotic  confusion  as  Wilberforce's 
apartments  since  I  used  to  see  a  certain  break- 
fast-table in  Skeleton  Comer.*  His  wife  sits  in 
the  midst  of  it  like  Patience  on  a  monument,  aod 
he. frisks  about  as  if  every  vein  in  his  body  were 
filled  with  quicksilver ;  but,  vnthal,  there  is  such 
a  constant  hilarity  in  every  look  and  motion,  such 
a  sweetness  in  all  his  tones,  such  a  benignity  in 
all  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  that  ail  sense 
of  his  grotesque  appearance  is  presently  over- 
oome,  and  you  can  feel  nothing  but  love  and  ad- 
miration fbr  a  creature  of  so  happy  and  blessed 
a  nature. 

''A  few  words  now  concerning  myself.     It 


*  A  part  of  Cluist  Church,  to  called,  where  Mr.  Wynn'i 
rooBM  were  ritneted. 


VTas  my  intention  to  have  spent  the  Christmas  in 
London ;  a  very  unexpected  cause  induced  me 
to  delay  my  journey.  More  than  six  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  my  youngest  child :  i^ll 
thoughts  of  having  another  had  naturally  ceased. 
Li  February  or  March,  however,  such  an  event 
may  be  looked  for.  My  spirits  are  more  de- 
pressed by  this  than  they  ought  to  be ;  but  you 
may  well  imagine  what  reflections  must  arise. 
I  am  now  in  my  forty-fifth  year,  ahd  if  my  life 
should  be  prolonged,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  1 
should  never  have  heart  again  to  undertake  the 
duty  which  I  once  performed  with  such  diligence 
and  such  delightful  hope.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  choose  for  ourselves. 
One  happy  choice,  however,  I  made  when  I  be- 
took myself  to  literature  as  my  business  in  ]i£^ 
When  I  have  a  heart  at  ease,  there  can  be  no 
greater  delight  than  it  affords  me ;  and  when  I 
put  away  sad  thoughts  and  melancholy  forebod- 
ings, there  is  no  resource  so  certain. 

"  I  begin  to  be  solicitods  abodt  making  such 
a  provision  as  should  'leave  me  at  ease  in  my 
vrays  and  means,  if  loss  of  health  or  any  othor 
calamity  should  render  me  incapable  of  that  con- 
stant labor,  from  which,  while  health  and  ability 
may  last,  I  shall  have  no  desire  to  shrink.  When 
taiy  next  poem  is  finished,  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
what  has  never  before  been  in  my  powet — to 
demand  a  sum  for  it. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  Wynn ! 

"  Tours  most  affectionately,         R.  S." 

7b  J<>k%  May^  Esq, 

•*Ke«wiek,NoT.  16;i818. 
"  Mt  dxak  Frisnd, 

"«         *  *  *'«  *  « 

I  know  something  of  rebellions,  and  generally' 
SQspeoi  that  there  has  been  some  fault  in  the 
master  as  well  as  in  the  boys,  just  as  a  mutiny 
in  a  man-of-war  aflbrds  a  strong  presumption  of 
tyranny  against  the  captain.  Without  under- 
standing the  merits  of  this^mse,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  boys  believed  their  privileges  were 
invaded,  and  fancied  that  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Eton  was  in  danger  (the  Habeas  Corpus  in 
schools  is  in  favor  of  the  governors— a  verit  issu- 
ed against  the  subject,  and  affecting  him  in  tail), 
'  took  the  patriotic  side,  noting  upon  Whig 
principles.  They  are  very  good  principles  in 
their  time  and  place,  and  youth  is  a  good  time 
and  school  a  good  plape  for  them.  When  he 
grows  older,  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dination, and  learn  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
order  that  liberty  ean  be  secured.         *         * 

t  have  a  fellow-foeling  for ^  because  I  was 

myself  expelled  from  Westminster,  not  for  a  re- 
bellion (though  in  that,  too,  I  had  my  share), 
but  for  an  act  of  authorship.  Wynn,  and  Bed- 
ford, and  Straohey  (who  is  now  chief  secretary 
at  Madras),  and  myself,  planned  a  periodical 
paper  in  emulation  of  the  Microoosm.  It  vras 
not  begun  before  the  two  former  had  left  school,, 
and  Bedford  and  Iwere  the  only  persons  actual- 
ly engaged  in  it.  I  well  remember  my  feelings 
when  the  first  nmnber  appeared  on  Satnrdu^, 
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March  1,  171)2.  It  was  Bedford's  writkig,  but  | 
that  ciroumstanoe  did  not  prevent  me  from  feel- 
ing that  I  was  that  day  bom  into  the  world  as 
an  author;  and  if  ever  my  head  louohed  the 
•tars  while  I  walked  upon  the  earth,  it  was  then. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  overleaped  a  barrier,  which 
till  then  had  kept  me  from  the  fields  of  immor- 
tality, wherein  my  career  was  to  be  hin.  In  all 
London  there  was  not  so  vain,  so  happy,  so 
elated  a  creature  as  I  was  that  day;  and,  in 
truth,  it  was  an  important  day  in  my  life;  far 
more  so  than  I  or  than  any  one  als^  oonld  have 
anticipated,  for  I  was  expelled  for  the  fiAh  num- 
ber. The  subject  of  that  mimbte  was  Jbggmg, 
and  Heaven  knows  I  thought  as  little  of  giving 
offense  by  it  as  of  cfuising  an  eclipse  or  an  earth- 
quake. I  treated  it  in  a  strange,  whimsical,  and 
ironical  sort  of  manner,  because  it  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  hea- 
thens, and  the  fathers  had  held  that  the  gbds  of 
the  heathens  were  our  devils,  and  so  I  proved  it 
to  be  an  invention  of  the  Devil,  and  therefore 
unfit  to  be  practiced  in  schools ;  and  though  this 
was  done  ^th  very  little  respect  for  the  Devil, 
(NT  the  fathers,  or  the  heathei^  gods,  or  the  school*. 
masters,  yet  I  as  little  expected  to  ofiend  one  as 
the  other.  I  was  full  of  Gibbon  at  the  time,  and 
had  caught  something  of  Voltaire^s  manner.  And 
for  this  I  was  privately  expelled  from  Westmin- 
ster, and  for  this  I  was  refused  admission  at 
Christ  Church,  where  Randolph,  from  the  friend- 
ship which  he  professed  for  my  uncle,  could  not 
else  have  decently  refused  to  provide  for  me  by  a 
studentship ;  and  so  I  went  to  Baliol  instead,  in 
a  blessed  hour,  for  there  I  found  a  man  of  ster- 
ling virtue  (Edinund  Seward),  who  led  me  right 
when  it  might  have  been  easy  to  have  led  me 
wrong.  I  used  po  call  him  IkUtu  for  his  unbend- 
ing morals  and  iron  rectitude,  and  his  strength 
of  body  also  justified  the  name.  His  death  in 
the  year  1795  was  the  first  severe  affliction  that 
I  ever  experienced ;  and  sometimes  even  now  I 
dream  of  him,  and  wake  mybelf  by  weeping,  be- 
cause even  in  my  dreams  I  remember  that  he  is 
dead.  I  loved  him  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
shall  remember  him  with  gratitude  and  affection 
as  one  who  was  my  moral  father,  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life ;  and  to  meet  him  again  will 
at  that  moment  be  one  of  the  joys  to  which  I 
shall  look  forward  in  eternity.  My  dear  John 
May,  I  have  got  into  a  strain  which  I  neither  in- 
tended  nor  foresaw.  Misfortunes,  as  the  story 
says,  .are  good  for  something.  The  stream  of 
my  life  would  certainly  have  taken  a  different 
direction  if  I  had  not  been  expelled,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  could  never  have  held  a  better 
•course.         «♦«### 


at  dinner,  and  now  (on  die  28th)  there  has  Mt 
been  the  subtest  snown  on  the  mountains,  nor 
the  slightest  appearance  of  frost  in  the  valley. 
The  laXe  flowers  oontinae  to  bloasom  still,  and 
the  early  ones  are  pushbg  forward  as  if  it  ware 
spring.  The  great  scarlet  poppy  has  two  large 
buds  ready  to  burst,  and  yoor  favorite  blue  thiade 
has  brought  forth  a  flower.  But,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  the  annual  poppies,  whose  stalks^ 
to  all  appearance  dead  -and  dry,  were  left  in  the 
ground  merely  till.  Mrs.  Lovel  should  give  diree> 
tions  for  clearing  them  away,  have  in  many  in- 
stances shot  out  fresh  leaves  of  diminutive  mmt^ 
and  produced  blossoms  correspoodently  small, 
not  bigger  than  a  daisy.  This  is  in  oar  own 
garden,  which,  as  you  Imow,  has  no  advantages 
of  shelter  or  situation ;  in  happier  spots  the  gar- 
dens have  more  the  appearance  of  September 
than  of  winter. 

"  Gifford  vnll  tell  yon  that  I  have  been  ^peak- 
ing a  good  word  in  behalf  of  the  historical  paint- 
ers. (By-the-by,  get  Nash  to  take  you  to  see 
Haydon's  great  picture,  which  is  prodigiously 
fine.)  I  am  now  upon  the  Copyright  qoeetioe, 
which  I  shall  make  as  ^ort  a  possible ;  a  lew 
days  will  finish  it,  and  a  few  days  more  finish  a 
paper  upon  the  Catacombs,  in  which  I  haiFe 
brought  together  a  great  collection  of  facts'  frem 
out-of-the-way  sources,  some  of  them  very  curi- 
ous. The  Copjrright  must  have  a  jdaoe  in  the 
present  number,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  being  muoh 
more  for  Murray's  interest  than  mine.  The 
Catacombs  will  eke  out  my  wtLy%  and  means  for 
the  next  quarter,  and  I  shall  have  done  with  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  the  next  six  months. 

^*I  shall  not  move  southward  till  both  the 
Brazil  and  the  Wesley  are  finished.  Three  win- 
ter months  vnll  do  wonders,  as  I  hope  to  be  en-  l 
tirely  free  from  interruptions.  Other  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  me  to  leave  home  before 
March,  nor  will  I  move  then  unless  these  works 
are  off  my  hands.  I  shall  then  start  fairly,  with- 
out impediment,  and  in  full  force  for  the  Penin- 
sular War;  and  thus  my  life  passes,  looking  to 
the  completion  of  one  work  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ginning another,  and  having  to  start  afresh  for  a 
new  career  as  often  as  I  reaoh  the  goal ;  and  so 
I  suppose  it  will  be,  till  I  break  down  and  fomid- 
or  upon  the  course.  But  if  I  live  a  few  years 
longer  in  possession  of  my  faculties,  I  wUl  do 
great  things. 

"God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

2b  C.  W.  W.  Wyfm,  Etq^  M.P. 

*<KMwiek,lfOT.30^181& 
"  My  dkab.  Wtnh, 
"  I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  of  your  daughter's 
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fipom  the  eares  of  the  world,  and  firom  those 
anzietiee  which  shake  ns  to  the  very  center. 
But,  as  iar  as  my  own  experience  goes,  when  we 
•TO  exempt  from  trials  of  this  nature,  oar  bi^- 
■ess,  as  we  grow  older,  is  nM>re  in  quantity,  and 
liigber  in  degree  as  well  as  in  kind.  What  hopes 
we  have  are  no  longer  aooompanied  with  nneasi- 
Dess  or  restless  desires.  The  way  beCbre  as  is 
DO  longer  oncertatn ;  we  see  to  the  end  of  our 
joomey ;  the  aoqnisitiota  of  knowledge  beoomee 
■lore  and  more  delight5i],  aad  the  appetite  forit 
may  truly  be  said  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on ; 
and  as  we  set  oar  thooghts  and  hearts  in  order 
for  another  world,  the  prospect  of  that  world  bor 
oomes  a  source  of  deeper  delight  than  any  thing 
which  this  could  administer  to  an  immortal  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  vulnerable  out  df  our- 
selves, and  you  and  I  are  Teaching  that  time  of 
life  in  which  the  losses  which  we  have  to  dndure 
will  be  so  many  amputations.  The  wound  may 
heal,  but  the  mutilation  will  always  be  felt.  Not 
to  speak  of  mbre  vital  affections,  the  lose  of  a  ia- 
Buliar  firiend  casts  a  shade  over  the  remembrance 
of  every  thing  in  which  he  was  associated.  Ydn 
and  I,  my  dear  Wyna,  are  less  to  each  other  than 
we  were  in  old  times.  Tears  pass  away  without 
oar  meeting ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  we  shall 
ever  again  see  as  much  of  each  other  in  this 
world  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  course  of  one  short 
term  at  Oxford ;  and  yet  he  who  is  to  be  the  sur- 
vivor will  one  day  feel  how  much  we  are  to  each 
other,  even  now — ^when  all  those  recollections 
which  he  now  loves  to  mvite  and  dwell  upon  will 
come  to  him  like  specters. 

"  However,  I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  something  more  before  we  are 
removed ;  and  I  can  not  but  hope  that  you  will 
take  upon  yourself  a  oonspicuous  part  in  that 
reformation  of  the  criminal  laws,  which  can  not 
much  longer  be  delayed ;  nor  do  I  know  any  one 
(setting  all  personal  feelings  aside)  by  whom  it 
could  so  fitly  be  taken  up.  That  speech  of 
Frankland's  was  perfectly  conclusive  to  my  mind ; 
but  that  alterations  are  necessary  is  certain,  and 
the  late  trials  for  forgery  show  that  they  must  be 
made,  even  now,  with  a  bad  grace,  but  with  a 
worse  the  longer  they  are  delayed.  To  me  it 
has  long  appeared  a  safe  proposition  that  the 
punishment  of  death  is  misapplied  whenever  the 
general  feeling  that  it  creates  is  that  of  com- 
passion for  the  criminal.  A  man  and  woman 
were  executed  for  coining  at  the  same  time  with 
Patch.  Now  what  an  offense  was  this  to  the 
common  sense  of  justice !  There  is  undoubted- 
ly, at  this  time,  a  settled  purpose  among  the 
Revolutbnists  to  bring  the  laws  into  contempt 
and  hatred,  a^d  to  a  very  great  degree  it  has 
succeeded.  The  more  reason,  therefore,  that 
where  they  are  plainly  objectionable  they  should 
be  revised.  But  for  the  principle  of  making  the 
sentence  in  all  cases  proportionate  to  the  crime, 
and  the  execution  certain,  nothing  in  my  judg- 
ment can  be  more  impracticable,  and!  am  sure 
jioihiog  could  lead  to  greater  injustice  than  an 
attempt  to  effect  it.  The  sentence  must  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  highest  degree  of  the  crime,  and  a 
Aa 


discretionary  power  allowed  for  tempering  it  to 
the  level  of  this  lowest.  Ton  wouM  take  up  the 
matter  with  a  due  sense  of  its  difficulty,  and  with 
every  possible  advantage  of  charaeter,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country ;  and,  moreover,  the  dis- 
positioB  of  the  ministers  ought  to  be,  and  I  really 
shoukl  suppose  would  be,  in  your  fitvor.  *  * 
'*  God  bless  yoo,  my  dear  Wynn  1       R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NXEVOUS   FEELINGS ANXIETIES   FOR    TBS    FTT- 

TURE RECOLLECTIONS    OF  EARLY  JOURNEYS 

PRUDENCE  OF  ANTICIPATING  POPULAR  OPIN- 
ION— K)DE   ON  THE  QUEBN^S  DEATH UAYDON 

WORDSWORTH LIFE     OF     WESLEY HOME 

POLITICS SWITZERLAND CRITICISMS  ON  A 

VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  MR.  E.  ELLIOTT BIRTH 

OF  A  SON HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL RISING  PO- 
ETS  WAVERLEY  NOVELS REASONS  FOR  DE- 
CLINING TO  ATTEND  THE  WESTMINSTER  MEET- 
ING   COLLEGE     RECOLLECTIONS REUGIOM 

NECESSARY   TO    HAPPINESS NOTICES    OF    THE 

LAKE    COUNTRY ^MR.  WORDSWORTh's    "  WAO- 

ONER^—^AD VISES  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  ON  LIT- 
ERARY PURSUITS LORD  BYRON^S  HOSTILITY- 
PROBABLE    RECEPTION    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF 

,  BRAZIL CRABBERS    POEMS— PETER    ROBERTS 

LITERARY    EMPLOYMENTS  — r  COLONIZATION 

NECESSARY TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND— DESIRABLE- 
NESS OF  MEN  OF  MATURE  YEARS  TAKING  HOLY 

ORDERS JOHN    MORGAN   IK  DIFFICULTIES-— 

pkoJECTED  JOURNEY. 1818-1819. 

The  following  is  the  letter  before  alluded  to, 
as  showing  so  strong  a  contrast  to  that  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  confidence  in  himself  whieh 
seemed  to  possess  him  at  the  time  he  refused  the 
offer  of  librarian  to  the  Advocates*  Library  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is,  indeed,  no  matter  of  wonder 
that,  sensitively  constituted  as  he  was  by  nature, 
and  oompelled  to  such  incessant  mental  ocoupe^ 
tioo,  such  feelings  should  at  times  come  over 
him ;  and  we  may  see  in  them  the  sad  forewanw 
ings  of  that  calamity  by  which  his  latest  years 
were  darkened. 

But  if  he  Was  not  altogether  what  he  so  weH 
describes  the  stem  American  leader  to  have  been, 
**  Lord  of  hi»  own  retolvet,  of  Ut  own  heart  abeolate  mas- 

he  certainly  possessed  no  common  power  over 
himself;  and  he  here  well  describes  how  needftd 
was  its  exercise. 

3b  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford^  Eiq. 

*«  Keswick,  Dec.  5, 1818. 
"  My  bSAR  Grosvenoe, 
"  It  is,  between  ourselves;  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  that  this  bodily  machine  of  mine 
should  have  continued  its  operations  with  so  lew 
derangements,  knowing,  as  I  well  do,  its  excess- 
ive susceptibility  to  many  deranging  causes.  The 
nitrous  otyd  approaches  nearer  to  the  notion  of 
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a  murometer  than  any  thing  whioh  perhaps  oookl 
be  devised;  and  I  was  acted  upon  by  a  (ar  smaller 
dose  than  any  person  upon  whom  it  had  ever 
been  tried,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  it. 
If  I  did  not  vary  my  pursuits,  and  carry  on  many 
works  of  a  totally  different  kind  at  once,  I  should 
soon  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with  any,  so 
surely  does  it  disturb  my  sleep  and  affect  my 
dreams  if  I  dwell  upon  one  with  any  continuous 
attention.  The  truth  is,  th&t  though  some  per- 
sons, whose  knowledge  of  me  is  scarcely  skin 
deep,  suppose  I  have  no  nerves,  because  I  have 
great  self-control  as  far  as  regards  the  surface ; 
if  it  were  not  for  great  self-management,  and 
what  may  be  called  a  strict  intellectual  regimen, 
I  should  very  soon  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
what  is  called  nervous  disease,  and  this  would 
have  been  the  case  any  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

"  Thank  God,  I  am  well  at  present,  and  well 
employed :  Brazil  and  Wesley  both  at  the  press ; 
a  paper  for  the  Quarterly  Review  in  hand,  and 
Oliver  Newman  now  seriously  resumed ;  while 
for  light  reading  I  am  going  through  South's  Ser- 
mons and  the  whole  British  and  Irish  part  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum. 

"  In  the  MSS.  of  Wesley,  which  passed  through 
Gifford^s  hands  while  you  were  absent,  there  was 
a  chapter  which  I  wished  you  to  have  seen,  be- 
cause both  in  matter  and  manner  it  is  among  the 
b^t  things  I  have  written.  It  contained  a  view 
of  our  religious  history  down  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  family — not  the  facts,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  history.  You  will  be  pleased  to  see  how 
I  have  relieved  and  diversified  this  book,  which 
will  be  as  elaborate  as  a  Dutchman's  work,  and 
as  entertaining  as  a  Frenchman's. 

'*  I  want  now  to  provide  against  that  inability 
which  may  any  day  or  any  moment  overtake  me. 
Yon  are  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  last 
three  years  have  considerably  changed  me ;  the 
outside  remains  pretty  much  the  same,  but  it  is 
far  otherwise  within.  If  hitherto  the  day  has 
been  sufficient  for  the  labor,  as  well  as  the  labor 
ibr  the  day,  I  now  feel  that  it  can  not  always,  and 
possibly  may  not  long  be  so.  Were  I  dead  there 
would  be  a  provision  for  my  family,  which,  though 
not  such  as  I  yet  hope  to  make  it,  would  yet  be  a 
reepeotable  one.  But  if  I  were  unable  to  work, 
half  my  ways  and  means  would  instantly  be  out 
ofl^  and  the  whole  of  them  are  needed.  Such 
thoughts  did  not  use  to  visit  me.  My  spirits  re- 
tain their  strength,  but  they  have  lost  their  buoy- 
ancy, and  that  forever.  I  should  be  the  better 
for  traveling,  but  that  is  not  in  my  power.  At 
present  the  press  fetters  me,  and  if  it  did  not,  I 
oould  not-  afford  to  be  spending  money  when  I 
ought  to  be  earning  it.  But  I  shall  work  the 
haider  to  enable  me  so  to  do. 

«' God  bless  you!  R.  S.'' 

2b  Chamnay  H,  Tawmhend,  E$q. 

«•  Keswick,  Dec  10,  iei& 
"  My  dbar  CHATmcxT, 
'*  You  made  the  best  use  of  your  misfortune 
at  Kendal.     The  most  completely  comfortless 


hours  in  a  man's  life  (abstracted  from  all  real  ca- 
lamity) are  those  which  he  spends  alooe  at  aa 
inn,  waiting  for  a  ohanoe  in  a  stage-eoaok. 
Time  thus  spent  is  %o  thoroughly  disagreeable 
that  the  act  of  getting  into  the  eoach,  and  resign- 
ing yourself  to  be  jumbled  for  four-aod-tweBty 
OT  eight-and-forty  hours,  like  a  mass  of  inert 
matter,  becomes  a  positive  pleasure.  I  always 
prepare  myself  for  such  occasions  with  some 
closely-printed  pocket  vofaime,  of  pregnant  mat- 
ter, for  which  I  shotuld  not  be  Ukely  to  aflbrd  leia- 
ure  at  other  times.  Erasmus's  Colloquies  stood 
me  in  good  stead  for  more  than  one  joamey; 
Sir  Thomas  Mere's  Utopia  for  another.  When 
I  was  a  schoolboy  I  loved  traveling,  and  enjoy- 
ed it,  indeed,  as  long  as  I  could  say  omnia  tmta 
mecum ;  that  is,  as  long  as  I  oould  carry  with 
me  an  undivided  heart  and  mind,  and  had  iKMh- 
ing  to  make  me  wish  myself  in  any  other  place 
than  where  I  was.  The  journey  from  Londaa 
to  Bristol  at  the  holidays  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
ure which'  I  looked  for  at  breaking  up  -,  and  I 
used  generally  to  travel  by  day  radier  than  1^ 
night,  that  I  might  lose  none  of  the  expected 
enjoyment.  I  wish  I  had  kept  a  jomnal  of  all 
those  journeys;  for  some  of  the  company  into 
which  I  hitve  (alien  might  have  furnished  matter 
worthy  of  pi^eeervation.  Once  I  traveled  with 
the  keeper  of  a  crimping-house  at  Charing  Crosi, 
who,  meeting  with  an  old  acquaintance  in  the 
coach,  tokl  him  his  profession  while  I  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  asleep  in  the  comer.  Once  I  fram- 
ed an  aoqnaintanoe  with  a  young  deaf  and  domb 
man,  and  learned  to  converse  with  him.  Once 
I  fell  in  with  a  man  of  a  race  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct—a viUage  mathematician;  a  self-taoght 
iron-headed  maa,  who,  if  he  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  well  edncated  and  entered 
at  Trinity  Hall,  might  have  been  first  wrangler, 
and  perhaps  have  gone  as  near  toward  doubling 
the  oube  as  any  of  the  votaries  of  Mathesis. 
(Pray  write  a  sonnet  to  that  said  personage.) 
This  man  was  pleased  with  me,  and  (perhaps  ha- 
cause  I  was  flattered  by  perceiving  it)  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  his  remarkable  ooonte- 
nanoe  after  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  labored  very  hard  to  give  me  a  love  of  his 
own  favorite  pursuit;  and  it  is  my  own  fauk 
that  I  can  not  now  take  the  ahitude  of  a  chnreh 
tower  by  the  help  of  a  cocked  hat,  as  he  tanght 
me,  or  would  have  taught,  if  1  could  have  retain- 
ed such  lessons. 

*'  It  is  an  act,  not  absolutely  of  heroic  virtne, 
but  of  something  like  it,  my  writing  to  you  this 
evening.  Four  successive  evenings  I  have  been 
prevented  frt>m  carrying  into  effect  the  fixed 
purpose  of  so  doing ;  first  by  the  general's  drop- 
ping in  to  pass  the  last  evening  with  me  befove 
his  departure,  then  by  letters  which  required  re- 
ply without  delay ;  and  this  afternoon,  just  be- 
fore the  bell  rang  for  tea,  a  huge  parcel  was 
brought  up  stairs,  containing  twenty  volnnies  ol 
the  Gospel  Magazine,  in  whioh  dunghill  I  am 
now  about  to  rake  for  wheat,  or  for  wild  oata,  k 
you  like  the  metaphor  better. 

"  Yours  affectionately,      R.  Socthxt." 
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3b  John  Riehman^  Etq, 

*<Deo.ll,181& 
"  Mt  deae  R., 

I  sometimes  try  to  persuade  myself  that  mine  is 
a  Turkish  sort  of  constitution,  and  that  exercise 
and  out-of-dpor  air  are  not  needful  for  its  well- 
being  ;  but  the  body  begins  to  require  better 
management  than  it  did ;  it  will  not  take  care 
of  itself  so  well  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  need  not  look  in  the  glass  for  a  memento  that 
I  have  begun  the  down-hill  part  of  my  journey. 
So  be  it.  There  is  so  much  for  my  heart,  and 
hope,  and  curiosity  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  that 
if  I  thought  only  of  myself  in  this  world,  I  should 
wish  that  I  was  there. 

**  It  is  a  strange  folly,  a  fatality,  that  men  in 
power  will  not  see  the  prudence  of  anticipating 
public  feeling  sometimes,  and  doing  things  with 
a  grace  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  which  must 
be  done  with  ignominy  upon  compulsion.  For 
instance,  in  Lord  Cochrane's  affair,  it  was  wrong 
to  condemn  him  to  the  pillory ;  but  if  that  part 
of  the  sentence  had  been  annulled  before  popu- 
lar opinion  was  expressed,  the  prince  would  have 
gained  credit  instead  of  being  supposed  to  yield 
to  the  newspapers.  There  is  another  ease  in  the 
suicide  laws.  *  *  And  again  m  the 
matter  of  forgery  ,*  the  law  must  be  fdtered,  and 
this  not  from  the  will  of  the  Legislatxu^,  but  by 
the  will  of  the  London  juries !  The  juries,  how- 
ever, if  they  go  on  in  their  present  course,  will 
do  more  than  this — they  will  prove  that  the  very 
institution  of  juries,  on  which  we  have  prided 
ourselves  so  long,  is  inconsistent  not  only  with 
common  sense,  but  with  the  safety  of  society  and 
the  security  of  government.  I  wish,  when  the 
question  of  forgery  comes  before  the  House  (as 
it  surely  must  do),  that  something  may  be  said 
and  done  also  for  restoring  that  part  of  die  sys- 
tem which  makes  the  jurymen  punishable  for  a 
false  verdict. 

*'  I  have  written  shortly  about  the  Copyright 
question  for  the  Q.  R.,  and  put  in  a  word,  without 
any  hope  of  a  change  in  my  time,  upon  thp  ab- 
surd injustice  of  the  existing  laws.  My  own  case 
hereafter  will  {dead  more  strongly  against  them 
than  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  now,  as,  according 
to  all  appearances,  my  copyrights  will  be  much 
more  valuable  property  after  my  death  than  they 
have  ever  yet  proved. 

'*  God  bless  you  I 

"Always  and  affectionately  yours,    R.  S." 

7b  John  Rickman,  Esq. 

"Jul  1.1818. 
"  My  deae  R., 
**  Many  happy  new  years  to  you  and  yours, 
and  may  you  go  on  well  however  the  world  goes. 
Go  as  it  may,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  think 
that  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for  any  thing  that 
yon  and  I  have  done  in  it.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  work  is  not  done  yet.  I  have  a  strong 
hope  that  something  may  be  effected  in  our  old 
scheme  about  the  reformed  convents,  4nd  that 
would  be  as  great  a  step  toward  amending  the 


condition  of  educated  women  as  the  estabEsh- 
ment  of  savings'  banks  has  been  for  bettering  the 
state  of  the  lower  cksses. 

^^  I  am  reading  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Marlbor- 
ough, by  far  the  best  of  his  books.  Maribor- 
ough  appears  to  more  advantage  in  all  respeots 
the  more  he  is  known.  The  reading  is  not  gra- 
tuitous, for  I  am  to  review  the  work> 

**  Longman  sent  me  Miiller's  Universal  Histo- 
ry, a  surprising  work,  though  I  find  him  deficient 
in  knowledge  and  in  views  in  the  points  where 
I  am  competent  to  be  his  judge.  Have  you  seen 
Fearon's  Sketches  of  America?  It  is  very  amus- 
ing to  see  a  man  who  hates  all  the  institutions 
of  his  own  country  compelled  to  own  that  every 
thing  is  worse  in  America,  and  groan  while  he 
makes  tiie  confession  ;  too  honest  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  yet  bringing  it  up  as  if  it  were  got  at 
by  means  of  emetic  tartar,  sorely  against  has 
stomach.  I  wish  I  were  not  too  busy  to  write 
a  careful  review  of  this  book. 

'^  Did  I  teU  you  concerning  Morris  Birbe<^ 
that  he  sunk  c£8000  by  a  speculation  in  soap, 
and  was  Lord  Onslow's  tenant,  which  said  Lord 
Onslow  indited  upon  him  this  epigram : 

*'  *Had  yoa  ta*en  lew  deligfat in 

Political  writin;, 
Nor  to  vain  speculation*  given  Beope»        ^ 
You'd  have  paid  me  your  rent, 

Your  time  better  spent, 
And  beaidea— waahed  your  hands  of  the  aoap.,* 

"God  bless  you!  R  S." 

7b  Mr.  Ebewxer  EUiott,  Jun. 

"Keawick,  Jan.  30^1819. 
"  Mt  deae  Sie, 

"I  received  your  little  volame  yesterday. ♦^ 
You  may  rest  assured  that  you  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation in  the  Monthly  Magazine  to  the  true 
cause. 

^'  There  are  abundant  evidences  of  power  in 
it;  its  merits  are  of  the  most  striking  kind ;  and 
its  defects  are  not  less  striking,  both  in  plan  and 
execution.  The  stories  had  better  each  have 
been  separate,  than  linked  together  without  any 
natural  or  necessary  conneetion.  The  first  con- 
sists of  such  grossly  improbable  circumstances, 
that  it  is  altogether  as  incredible  as  if  it  were 
a  supernatural  tale ;  it  is  also  a  hateful  story, 
presenting  nothing  but  what  is  painfuL  In  the 
second,  the  machinery  is  preposterously  dispro- 
pOTtionate  to  the  occasion.  And  in  all  the  poems 
there  is  too  mtich  ornament,  too  much  effort,  too 
much  labor.  You  think  yon  can  never  embroider 
your  drapery  too  much ;  and  that  the  more  gold 
and  jewels  you  can  fasten  on  it,  the  richer  the 
effect  must  be.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
is  a  total  want  of  what  painters  call  breadth  and 
keeping,  and,  therefore,  the  effect  is  lost. 

"  You  will  say  that  this  opinion  proceeds  from 
the  erroneous  system  which  I  have  pursued  in 
my  own  writings,  and  which  has  prevented  my 
poems  from  obtaining  the  same  popularity  as 
those  of  Lord  Byron  and  Walter  Scott.  But  k>ok 
at  those  poets  whose  rank  is  established  beyond 

*  This  Tolome  of  poems  wni  enttded  **  Night" 
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aU  oontroTeny.  Look  at  the  Homeric  poems—' 
at  Virgril,  Dante,  AriMto,  Milton.  Do  not  ask 
yourself  what  are  the  eaoses  of  the  failure  or 
sneoess  of  year  ootemporaries ;  their  fiulure  or 
snooess  is  not  determined  yet— «  generation,  an 
age,  a  century  will  not  suffice  to  determine  it. 
But  see  what  it  is  by  which  those  poets  have 
rendered  themselves  immortal;  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  are  living  and  acting  upon  us 
■tiU. 

"  I  should  not  speak  to  you  thus  plainly  of 
jemr  fault— ^he  sin  by  which  the  angeb  fell — if 
it  were  not  for  the  great  powers  which  are  thus 
injured  by  misdirection ;  aiid  it  hi  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  testimony  to  those  powers,  and  thereby 
endeavoring  to  lessen  the  effect  which  a  rascally 
oritioism  may  have  produced  upon  3rour  feelings, 
that  I  am  now  writing.  That  criticism  may 
give  you  pain,  because  it  may  effect  the  minds  of 
persons  not  very  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  for 
themselves,  who  may  either  be  glad  to  be  encour- 
aged in  despising  your  production,  or  grieved  at 
seeing  it  condemned.  But  in  any  other  point  of 
view  it  is  unworthy  of  a  moment's  thought. 

**  You  may  do  great  things  if  you  will  oease 
to  attempt  so  much-«4f  you  will  learn  to  propor- 
tion your  figures  to  your  canvas.  Cease  to  over- 
lay your  foregrounds  with  florid  ornaments,  and 
be  persuaded  that,  in  a  poem  as  well  as  in  a 
picture,  there  must  be  lights  and  shades;  that 
the  general  efiect  can  never  be  good  unless  the 
subordinate  parts  are  kept  down,  and  that  the 
brilliancy  of  one  part  is  brought  out  and  height- 
ened by  the  repose  of  the  other.  One  word 
more. 

"  With  your  powers  of  thought  and  language, 
you  need  not  seek  to  produce  eflfeot  by  monstrous 
incidents  or  exaggerated  characters.  These 
drams  have  been  administered  so  often  that  they 
are  beginning  to  lose  their  effect ;  and  it  is  to 
truth  and  nature  that  we  must  come  at  last. 
Trust  to  them,  and  they  will  bear  you  through. 
You  are  now  squandering  wealth  with  whicJi,  if 
it  be  properly  disposed,  you  may  purchase  gold- 
en reputation. 

"  But  you  must  reverence  your  elders  more, 
and  be  le^  eager  for  immediate  applause. 

"  You  will  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  my  praise 
by  the  frankness  of  my  censure. 

"  Farewell  1  And  believe  me,  yours  faithful- 
ly, R.  SoUTHBT." 

7b  Waiter  Scott,  Eiq. 

"litfch  11, 1819. 
*•  My  dsar  Scott, 
"  My  conscience  will  not  let  me  direct  a  let- 
ter to  your  care  without  directing  one  to  your- 
self  by  the  same  post. 


a  tenure  as  an  in&nt's  Kfe,  or  indulging  in  ai^ 
vain  dreanas  of  what  may  be,  I  am  thankful  for 
him  now  that  he  is  come. 

"You  would  have  heard  from  me  ere  long, 
even  if  Mr.  Ticknor*  had  not  given  a  spar  to  my 
tardy  intentions.  I  should  soon  have  written  to 
say  that  you  will  a^rtly  receive  the  concluding 
volume  of  my  History  of  Braxil,  (or  I  am  now 
drawing  fast  toward  the  olose  of  that  long  labor. 
This  vohiroe  has  less  of  the  kite  and  crow  war- 
fare than  its  predecessors,  and  is  rich  in  informa- 
tion of  various  kinds,  which  has  never  till  now 
oome  before  the  publio  in  any  shape.  Indeed, 
when  I  think  of  the  materials  from  which  it  has 
been  composed,  and  how  completely,  during 
great  part  of  my  course,  I  have  been  without  ei- 
ther chart  or  pilot  to  direct  me,  I  look  baok 
with  wonder  upon  what  I  have  accomplished. 
I  go  to  Londdn  in  about  seven  weeks  fWim  diis 
time,  and  as  soon  as  I  return  the  Peninsular  War 
will  be  sent  to  press. 

"  Our  successors  (for  you  and  I  are  now  old 
enough  in  authorship  to  use  this  term)  are  fall- 
ing into  the  same  faults  as  the  Roman  poets  after 
the  Augustan  age,  and  the  Italians  after  the  gold- 
en season  of  their  poetry.  They  are  overlabor- 
ing their  productions,  and  overloading  them  with 
ornament,  so  that  all  parts  are  equally  promi- 
nent, every  where  glare  and  glitter,  and  no  keep- 
ing and  no  repose.  Henry  Mihnan  has  spoiled 
his  Samor  in  this  way.  It  is  full  of  power  and 
of  beauty,  but  too  full  of  them.  There  is  anoth- 
er striking  example  in  a  little  volume  called 
Night,  where  some  ofthe  most  uncouth  stories 
imaginable  are  told  in  a  strain  of  continued  tip- 
toe effort ;  and  you  are  vexed  to  see  such  ua- 
oommon  talents  so  oddly  applied,  and  such  Her- 
culean strength  vrasted  in  preposterous  exertions. 
The  author's  name  is  Elliott,  a  self-taught  man, 
in  businete  (the  iron  trade,  I  believe)  at  Rother- 
ham.  He  sends  play  after  play  to  the  London 
theaters,  and  has  always  that  sort  of  refusal 
which  gives  him  encouragement  to  try  another. 
Sheridan  said  of  one  of  them  that  it  was  "  a  com^ 
ical  tragedy,  but  he  did  not'^ow  any  man  who 
could  have  written  such  a  one."  I  have  given 
him  good  advice,  which  he  takes  as  it  is  meant, 
and  something  may  come  of  him  yet. 

"  It  was  reported  that  you  were  about  to  bring 
forth  a  play,  and  I  was  greatly  iii  hopes  it  might 
be  true ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  in  this 
course  you  would  run  as  brilliant  a  career  as 
you  have  abready  done  in  narrative,  both  in  prose 
and  rhyme,  for  as  for  believing  that  you  have  a 
double  in  the  field — ^not  I !  Those  same  powers 
would  be  equally  certain  of  success  in  the  drama ; 
and  were  you  to  give  them  a  dramatic  direc- 
tion, and  reign  for  a  third  seven  years  upon  the 
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W  me  to  Mrs.  S.  and  joar  daoghter,  and  be- 
lievB  mOy 

"  Ever  jours  afibotionately, 

"  RoBSBT  SoirrHiT." 

3b  Qnmtnor  C.  Btdfor4^  E$q. 

••KMwlok,  ApriK  %  18191 
"  Mt  dear  G^ 

"*  *  •  •  •  *.* 
Even  if  I  were  in  town,  I  certainly  shoiUd  not 
go  to  the  Westminster  meeting.  The  ehance 
of  seeing  some  half  doien  men  with  whom  I 
might  exchange  a  few  words  of  recognition  and 
shake  hands,  would  not  make  amends  for  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  those  whom  I  loved 
better  and  used  to  see  at  the  same  time.  More- 
over, I  have  an  absolute  hatred  of  all  public 
meetings,  and  would  rather  go  without  a  din- 
ner than  eat  it  in  such  an  assembly.  I  went  to 
the  Academy's  dinner  for  the  stice  of  fkcing 
WOliam  Smith ;  but  I  go  to  no  more  such. 

*^  My  wish  wiU  be  to  see  as  much  of  my  friends 
«a  I  can,  and  as  little  of  my  acquaintance ;  and, 
Iberefore,  I  mean  to  refuse  all  such  invitations 
ae  would  throw  me  among  strangers  or  indiflfer^ 
•at  persons,  exoept  in  cases  where  I  owe  some- 
thing for  civilities  received  ;  for  I  do  not  want  to 
•ee  lions,  and  stiU  less  do  I  desire  to  be  exhibited 
•o  one,  and  go  where  I  should  be  expected  to 
open  my  mouth  and  roar. 

^^  There  is  another  reMon*  why  I  would  not 
•ttend  the  Westminster  meeting.  As  I  never 
went  during  Vincent's  life,  it  might  seem  as  if  I 
fialt  myself  at  liberty  to  go  there  now,  and  had 
not  done  so  before.  Whereas,  so  far  was  I  from 
harboring  any  resentment  toward  Vincent,  or 
aoy  unpleasant  fseling  of  any  kind,  that  I  have 
Jong  and  with  good  reason  looked  upon  my  ex- 
pulsion from  Westminster  as  having  been  in  its 
consequences  the  luckiest  event  of  my  life  ;  and 
for  many  years  I  should  have  been  gUd  to  have 
met  the  old  man,  in  fall  persuasion  that  he  would 
have  not  been  sorry  to  have  met  with  me. 

*^I  had  a  beautifol  lettert  yesterday  from 
poor  Walter  Scott,  who  has  been  on  the  very 
bcink  of  the  grave,  and  feels  how  likely  it  is  that 
any  day  or  hour  may  send  him  there.  If  he  is 
sufficiently  recovered,  I  shall  meet  him  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  his  health  is  broken  beyond  all  prospect 
or  hope  of  complete  recovery.  He  entreats  me 
to  take  warning,  and  beware  of  overworking  my- 
self. I  am  afraid  no  person  ever  took  that  ad- 
▼iee  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  still  more  afraid 
that  the  surest  way  of  bringing  on  the  anticipated 


evil  would  be  to  appr^end  it.  But  I  beKeve 
that  I  manage  myself  vtcU  by  fi^ueat  ohange 
of  employment,  frequent  idling,  and  keeping  my 
mind  as  free  as  I  can  front  any  stroag  excitement. 
"  G^  bless  you,  my  dear  Oroevenor  I    • 

"R.  S." 

7b  the  Rev,  Nicholat  Lightfoot, 

"  Keswick,  Bfii7  29. 1819. 

"  Mt  DXAB  LlOHTFOOT,  -^ 

^^  So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  without  my  hear- 
ing from  you,  or  by  any  accident  of  you,  that  I 
began  to  fear  what  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  long  silence,  and  was  ahnost  afraid  to  in- 
quire. I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Bush  did  not 
make  use  of  your  name  when  he  was  at  Kes- 
wick last  summer ;  he  could  have  brought  with 
him  no  better  introduction,  and  I  have  always 
time  to  perform  offices  of  attention  and  hospital- 
ity to  those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  He  left 
a  good  impression  here  as  an  excellent  preach* 
er ;  indeed,  I  have  seldom  or  never  heard  a  more 
judicious  one.  The  account  wUeh  he  gave  you 
of  my  way  of  life  is  not  altogether  correct.  I 
have  no  allotted  quantum  of  exercise,  but,  as  at 
Oxford,  sometimes  go  a  long  while  without  any, 
and  sometimes  take  walks  that  would  try  the 
mettle  of  a  younger  man.  And  a  great  deal 
more  of  my  time  is  employed  in  reading  than  in 
vmtiog ;  if  it  were  not,  what  I  write  would  be 
of  very  little  value.  But  that  I  am  a  dose  stu- 
dent is  very  true,  and  such  I  shall  continue  to  be 
as  long  as  my  eyes  and  other  (acuities  last. 

"You  must  apply  in  time  if  you  design  to 
plaoe  your  son  at  Oriel ;  it  is  now  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  obtain  admission  there,  nor,  indeed,  at  any 
college  which  is  in  good  reputation.  I  almost 
wonder  that  you  do  not  g^ive  the  preference  to 
okl  Baliol  for  the  sake  4)f  oki  times,  now  that  the 
college  has  fairiy  obtained  a  new  character,  and 
is  no  longer  the  seat  of  drunkenness,  rafiery,  and 
indiscipline,  as  it  was  in  our  days.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  if  I  were  an  under-gradaate 
now  I  should  be  permitted  to  try  my  skill  in 
throwing  stones  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them 
knock  against  your  door.  Seriously,  however, 
altered  as  the  college  is,  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  sending  ymsr  son  there,  where  you 
have  left  a  good  name  and  a  good  example 
Poor  Thomas  Howe,*  I  believe,  led  but  a  met* 
ancholy  life  after  he  left  college  ;  without  neigh- 
bors, without  a  family,  without  a  pursuit,  he 
must  have  feh  dismally  the  want  of  his  old  rou- 
tine, and  sorely  have  missed  his  pupihs,  the  chap- 
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The  foUofwing  letter  I  found  copied  among  my 
father's  papers,  but  without  name  or  date  ;  it  ev- 
idently, however,  belongs  to  this  period,  and  is, 
I  think,  worthy  of  insertion  here,  as  showing  his 
aptness  to  suggest  religions  thoughts  whenever 
an  occasion  presented  itself,  and  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  he  does  so. 

«'Koswick,1819. 
*^  I  have  behaved  very  ill  in  having  so  long  de- 
hiyed  replying  to  a  lady's  letter,  and  that  letter, 
too,  one  which  deserved  a  ready  and  a  thankful 
acknowledgment.  Forgive  me.  I  am  not  wont 
to  be  thus  discourteous ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance there  is  some  excuse  for  it,  for  your  let- 
ter arrived  at  a  time  of  much  anxiety.  My  wife 
had  a  three  months'  illness  after  the  birth  of  a 
son ;  and  during  that  time  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  force  my  attention  to  business  which 
could  not  be  left  undone.  My  heart  vras  not 
enough  at  ease  to  be  addressing  you. 

**The  number  of  unknown  correspondents 
whom  I  have  had  in  my  time  does  not  lessen  my 
desire  of  seeing  you,  nor  abate  that  curiosity 
which  men  feel  as  strongly  as  women,  except 
that  they  have  not  the  same  leisure  for  thinking 
of  it. 

*         •         •         •         •         *         * 

"  Tou  tell  me  that  the  whole  of  your  happi- 
ness is  dependent  upon  literary  pursuits  and  rec- 
reations. It  is  well  that  you  have  these  resour- 
ces ;  but,  were  we  near  each  other,  and  were  I 
to  like  you  half  as  well  upon  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance as  it  appears  to  me  at  this  distance  that  I 
should  do,  I  think  that  when  I  had  won  your  con- 
fidence I  should  venture  to  tell  you  that  some- 
thing better  than  literature  is  necessary  for  hap- 
piness. 

*^  To  confess  the  truth,  one  of  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  me  from  writing  to  you  earlier 
has  been  the  wish  and  half  intention  of  touching 
upon  this  theme  checked  by  that  sort  of  hesita- 
tion which  sometimes  (and  that  too  often)  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  what  we  ought  for  fear  of 
singukrity.  That  you  are  a  woman  of  talents 
I  know }  and  I  think  you  would  not  have  given 
me  the  preference  over  more  fashionable  poets, 
if  there  had  not  been  something  in  the  general 
character  of  my  writings  which  accorded  with 
your  feelings,  and  which  you  did  not  find  in 
theirs.  But  you  have  lived  in  high  life;  you 
move  in  circles  of  gayety  and  fashion ;  and  though 
you  sympathize  with  me  when  I  express  myself 
in  verse,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  direct 
mention  of  religion  may  startle  you,  as  something 
unwarranted  as  well  as  unexpected. 

"  I  am  no  Methodist,  no  sectarian,  no  bigot, 
no  formalist.  My  natural  spirits  are  buoyant  be- 
yond those  of  any  person,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
whom  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  They  have  had 
enough  to  try  them  and  to  sink  them,  and  it  is 
by  religion  alone  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  cheerfulness  and  in 
hope.  Without  hope  there  can  be  no  happiness, 
and  without  Veligion,  no  hope  but  such  as  de- 
ceives us.     Your  heart  teems  to  want  an  ob- 


ject, and  this  would  satisfy  it ;  and  if  it  has  been 
wounded,  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  cure. 

"  Are  you  displeased  with  thk  freedom  ?  Or 
do  you  receive  it  as  a  proof  that  I  am  disposed 
to  become  something  more  than  a  mere  literary 
acquaintance,  and  that  you  have  made  me  feel 
an  interest  concerning  you  which  an  ordinaiy 
person  could  not  have  excited  ? 

*  •  *  •  4^         • 

"  Scott  is  very  ill.  He  suffers  dreadfully,  but 
bears  his  suflerings  with  admirable  equanimity, 
and  looks  on  to  the  probable  termination  of  them 
with  calmness  and  a  well-founded  hope.  God 
grant  that  he  may  recover  I  He  is  a  noble  and 
generous-hearted  creature,  whose  like  we  diall 
not  look  upon  again." 

To  Wade  Brcume,  Esq. 

''Keswick,  June  15. 1819. 
^'  Mt  dear  Sir, 
*^  When  you  hear  that  my  journey  to  the  south 
must  be  postponed  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf^  I  fear 
you  will  think  me  infirm  of  purpose,  and  as  little 
to  be  depended  on  as  the  wind  and  weather  in 
this  our  mutable  climate.  Its  cause,  however, 
lies  rather  in  a  good,  obstinate  principle  of  per<» 
severance  than  in  any  fickleness  of  temper.  This 
history,  of  which  the  hundredth  sheet  is  now 
upon  my  desk,  will  confine  me  here  so  far  into 
the sununer  (beyond  all  previous  or  possiblecal- 
culation),  that  if  I  went  into  the  south  as  soon  as 
it  is  completed,  I  should  be  under  the  neeessity 
of  shortening  my  stay  tiiere,  and  leaving  part  of 
my  business  undone,  in  order  to  return  in  time 
for  a  long-standing  engagement,  which  in  the 
autumn  will  take  me  into  the  Highlands.  All 
things  duly  considered,  it  seems  best  to  put  off 
my  joum^  to  London  till  November,  by  which 
time  all  my  running  accounts  with  the  press  wiH 
be  settled. 

*****  * 

"  Cuthbert,  who  is  now  four  months  old,  is  be- 
ginning to  serve  me  as  well  as  his  sisters  for  a 
pla3rthing.  The  country  is  in  its  full  beauty  at 
this  time — perhaps  in  greater  than  I  may  ever 
again  see  it,  for  it  is  reported  that  the  woods  oa 
Castelet  are  condemned  to  come  down  next  year : 
this,  if  it  be  true,  is  the  greatest  loss  that  Kes- 
wick could  possibly  sustain,  and  in  no  place  will 
the  loss  be  more  conspicuous  than  from  the  room 
wherein  I  am  now  writing.  But  this  neighbor- 
hood has  suffered  much  from  the  ax  since  yoa 
were  here.*  The  woods  about  Lodore  are 
gone;  so  are  those  under  Castle-Crag;  so  is 
the  little  knot  of  fir-trees  on  the  way  to  church, 
which  were  so  placed  as  to  make  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  vale ;  and,  worst  of  all,  so  is  that 
beautiful  birch  grove  on  the  side  of  the  hike  be* 
tween  Barrow  and  Lodore.  Not  a  single  sucker 
is  springing  up  in  its  place ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
require  a  full  century  before  another  grove  ooold 
be  reared  which  would  equal  it  in  beauty.  It 
is  lucky  that  they  can  not  level  the  mountains 
nor  drain  the  lake ;  bnt  they  are  doing  what  they 

*  See  die  be^nnhig  of  CoUoqay  X.,  On  the  Vrognm 
and  Prospoott  <h  Sode^. 
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can  to  lower  it,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
render  all  the  old  landing-places  useless.  If  the 
e^ot  of  this  should  be  to  drain  the  marshy  land 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  lake,  without  leaving 
as  much  more  swamp  unooyered,  it  will  do  good 
rather  than  harm.  The.  islands,  however,  will 
be  deformed  for  a  few  years  by  the  naked  belt 
which  is  thus  made  around  them. 

"  Two  cases  so  extraordinary  as  to  appear  al- 
most fncrediUe  occurred  in  the  course  of  last 
month  in  this  country.  A  child  four  years  old 
wandered  from  its  mother,  who  w^  cutting  peat 
among  the  Enneidale  Mountains,  and  after  four 
days  was  found  alive.  A  man  upon  the  Eskdale 
Fells  was  found  after  eighteen,  still  living,  and 
able  to  wave  his  hand  as  a  signal,  by  which  he 
was  discovered.  He  had  fallen  in  a  fit,  and  was 
incapable  of  moving  when  he  recovered  his 
senses ;  in  both  cases  there  was  water  close  by, 
by  which  life  was  preserved.  The  child  is  doing 
well.  Of  the  man  I  have  heard  nothing  since 
the  day  after  he  was  found,  when  Wordsworth 
was  in  Eskdale,  and  learned  the  story ;  at  that 
time  there  seemed  to  be  no  apprehension  that  his 
life  was  in  danger. 

"I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  Words- 
worth's '  Wagoner,'  if  it  were  only  for  the  line 
of  road*  which  it  describes.  The  master  of  the 
wagon  was  my  poor  hmdlord  Jackson ;  and  the 
pause  of  his  exchanging  it  for  the  one-horse-cart 
was  just  as  is  represented  in  the  poem ;  nobody 
but  Benjamin  could  manage  it  upon  these  hills, 
and  Benjamin  could  not  resist  the  temptations  by 
the  way-side. 
•         *•*«*** 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 
"  Robert  Southet." 

The  following  letter  to  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
reply  to  one  which  sought  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  publication  of  his  poem  of  the  Maid  of  Eloar, 
wiU  be  read  with  interest,  as  another  proof  among 
the  many  my  father's  letters  afford  of  his  frank 
sincerity  as  an  adviser;  .and  it  may  also  well 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of  counsel  few  young 
aathors  will  do  wrong  in  laying  to  heart.  It  is 
interesting  to  add,  that  Mr.  Cunningham's  son 
(Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.)  informs  me  that  this 
letter  "  oonfirraed  his  father  in  his  love  for  litera- 
ture as  an  idle  trade,  and  in  his  situation  at 
Chantrey's  as  a  means  of  livelihood." 

Other  letters  will  show  that  the  acquaintance 
thus  commenced  continued  through  life,  and  that 
tt  was  productive  on  both  sides  of  a  sincere  es- 
teem and  a  very  friendly  regard. 

7b  Mian  Cunningham,  Esq. 

"Kciwick,  JnlylO,  18W. 
"  It  is  no  easy  task,  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  an- 
swer a  letter  like  yours.  I  am  unwilling  to  ex- 
cite hopes  which  are  but  too  likely  to  end  in  se- 
▼ere  disappointment,  and  equally  unwilling  to 
say  any  thing  which  might  depress  a  noble  spirit. 
The  fhmkest  course  is  the  best.     Patience  and 


*  The  road  firom  Keswick  to  AmhUwkfe. 


prudence  are  among  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
your  countrymen :  the  progress  which  you  have 
made  proves  that  you  possess  the  first  in  no  com- 
mon degree ;  and  if  you  possess  a  good  share  of 
the  latter  also,  what  I  have  to  say  will  neither 
be  discouraging  nor  useless. 

*^  Tour  poem*  contains  incurable  defects,  hot 
not  such  as  proceed  from  any  want  of  power. 
You  have  aimed  at  too  much,  and  fiuled  in  the 
structure  of  the. story,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  impossible  for  the  time  and  place  in  which 
they  are  laid.  Tl^is  is  of  little  consequence  if 
you  are  of  the  right  mold.  Your  language  has 
an  original  stamp,  and  could  you  succeed  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  I  dare  not  say  that  yon  would 
obtain  the  applause  of  which  you  are  ambitious, 
but  I  believe  you  would  deserve  it. 

'^Let  me  make  myself  clearly  understood. 
In  poetry,  as  in  painting,  and  music,  and  archie 
teoture,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  design  than  to 
execute.  A  long  tale  should  be  every  where 
consistent  aad  every  where  perspicuous.  The 
incidents  should  depend  upon  each  other,  and 
the  event  appear  like  the  necessary  result,  so 
that  no  sense  of  improbability  in  any  part  of 
the  narration  should  force  itself  upon  the  hearer* 
I  advise  you  to  exercise  yourself  in  shorter  tales 
*-cuid  these  have  the  advantage  of  being  mora 
to  the  taste  of  the  age. 

^^  But,  whatever  you  do,  be  prepeured  for  disap- 
pointment. Crowded  as  this  age  is  with  candi- 
dates for  pu1i>lic  favor,  you  will  find  it  infinitely 
difficult  to  obtain  a  bearing.  The  booksellers 
look  blank  upon  poetry,  for  they  know  that  not 
one  volume  of  poems  out  of  a  hundred  pays  its 
expenses ;  and  they  know,  also,  how  much  moro 
the  immediate  success  of  a  book  depends  upon 
accidental  circumstances  than  upon  its  intrinsic 
merit.  They  of  course  must  look  to  the  chanoa 
of  profit  as  the  main  object.  If  this  first  difil- 
culty  be  overcome,  the  public  read  only  what  it 
is  the  fashion  to  read ;  and  for  one  competent 
critic  —  one  equitable  one— there  are  twenty 
coxcombs  who  would  blast  the  fortunes  of  an 
author  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  laugh  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

^^Do  not,  therefore,  rely  upon  your  poetical 
powers  as  a  means  of  bettering  your  worldly 
condition.  This  is  the  first  and  most  momentous 
advice  which  I  would  impress  upon  you.  If  you 
can  be  contented  to  pursue  poetry  for  its  own 
reward,  for  the  delight  which  you  find  in  tha 
pursuit,  go  on  and  prosper.  But  never  let  it 
tempt  you  to  neglect  the  daily  duties  of  life, 
never  trust  to  it  for  profit,  as  you  value  your  in. 
dependence  and  your  peace.  To  trust  to  it  for 
support  is  misery  and  ruin.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  have  that  consciousness  of  strength  that 
you  can  be  satisfied  with  the  expectation  of  fame, 
though  you  should  never  live  to  enjoy  it,  I  know 
not  how  you  can  be  more  happily  employed  than 
in  exercising  the  powers  with  which  you  are 
gifted.  And  if  you  like  my  advice  well  enough 
to  wish  for  it  on  any  future  occasion,  write  ta 

•  The  Maid  of  Elo«r,M  originally  written. 
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m6  freely ;  I  would  gladly  be  of  use  to  yoo,  if 
I  could. 

"  Farewell,  and  believe  me, 
"  Your  nnoere  well-wisher, 

"  Robert  Southby." 

7b  C  if.  Tnonthmd,  Etq. 

**  Keswick,  July  SO,  1819. 
"  My  dear  Chaurcby, 

<'     •    .      «        «         •        «         *        « 

1  have  not  seen  more  of  Don  Juan  than  some 
extracts  in  a  country  paper,  wherein  ray  own 
name  is  coupled  with  a  rhyme  which  I  thought 
would  never  be  used  by  any  person  but  myself 
when  kissing  one  of  my  own  children  in  infancy, 
and  talking  nonsense  to  it,  whiob,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  it  at  present  as  an  exercise  for  the 
intellect,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  have  occasion 
to  practice,  and  you  will  then  find  ou^  its  many 
and  variouis  excellences.  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  printed  poem  is  introduced  by  9.  ded- 
ication* to  me,  in  a  most  hostile  strain,  which 
eame  over  with  it,  or  whether  the  person  who 
has  done  Lord  Byron  the  irreparable  injury  of 
sending  into  the  world  what  his  own  publisher 
and  his  friends  endeavored,  for  his  sake^  to  keep 
oat  of  it,  has  suppressed  it.  This  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  uncooeem.  Lord  Byron  at- 
tacked me  when  he  ran  amuck  as  a  satirist ;  he 
found  it  convenient  to  express  himself  sorry  for 
that  satire,  and  to  have  such  of  the  persons  told 
80  whom  he  had  assailed  in  it  as  he  was  likely 
to  fall  in  with  in  society — myself  among  the  num- 
ber. I  met  him  three  or  four  times  on  courteous 
terms,  and  saw  enough  of  him  to  feel  that  he 
was  rather  to  be  shunned  than  sought.  Attack 
me  as  he  will,  I  shall  not  go  out  of  my  course 
to  break  a  spear  with  him ;  but  if  it  comes  in 
my  way  to  give  him  a  passing  touch,  it  will  bo 
ose  that  will  leave  a  soar. 

'^  The  third  and  last  volume  of  my  Opus  Ma- 
jus  will  be  published  in  two  or  throe  weeks ; 
they  are  printing  the  index.  What  effect  will 
it  produce  ?  It  may  tend  to  sober  the  anticipa- 
tions of  a  young  author  to  hear  the  faithful  antic- 
ipations of  an  experienced  one.  None  that  vdll 
be  heard  of.  It  will  move  quietly  from  the  pub- 
lishers to  a  certain  number  of  reading  socie- 
ties, and  a  certain  number  of  private  libraries ; 
enough  between  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
publication.  Some  twenty  persons  in  England, 
Mid  some  half  doxen  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  will 


*  TUa  dedieatioQ,  wUch  if  raffidentlj  tourrilaQs,  if  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem  in  the  Collected  Edition  of  Lord  Bvron'a 
Life  uid  Workf,  with  the  followinff  note  by  the  Editor : 

**  Thif  dedication  wwk  fappreffed  in  1815  with  Lord  Bj- 
roa's  relaetant  ooneent ;  bnt  fhortly  after  ius  death  ita  ex- 
iatence  became  notorioua.  in  oonaeauencc  of  an  article  in 


peruse  it  with  avidity  and  delight.  Some  fi£^, 
perh^M,  will  buy  the  book  bemuse  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  ask  one  another  if  they  have  had  time 
to  look  into  it.  A  few  of  those  who  know  me 
wiU  wish  that  I  had  employed  the  time  which  it 
has  cost  in  writing  poems ;  and  some  of  those 
who  do  not  know  me  will  marvel  that  in  the  ripe 
season  of  my  mind,  in  the  summer  of  reputation, 
I  should  have  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of 
life  upon  a  work  which  could  not  possibly  be* 
oome  either  popular  or  profitable.  And  is  this 
all  ?  No,  Chauncey  Townshend,  it  is  not  all ; 
and  I  should  deal  insincerely  with  you  if  I  did 
not  add,  that  ages  hence  it  will  be  found  among 
those  works  which  are  not  destined  to  perish, 
and  secure  for  me  a  remembrance  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  my  own ;  that  it  will  be  read 
in  the  heart  of  S.  America,  and  oonmiunicate  to 
the  Brazilians,  when  they  shall  have  become  a 
powerful  nation,  much  of  their  own  history  which 
would  otherwise  have  perished,  and  be  to  them 
what  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  Europe.  Tou 
will  agree  with  me  on  one  point  at  least — that 
I  am  in  no  danger  of  feeling  disappointment. 
But  you  will  agree,  also,  that  no  man  can  da- 
serve  or  obtain  the  applause  of  after  ages,  if  he 
is  too  solicitous  about  that  of  his  own. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  C.  W.  PT.  Wynn,  Etq.,  M,P. 

••  Keswick,  July  22, 18S9. 
"  My  dear  Wynn, 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  escape  from  late  hours 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  summer  in  Lon- 
don. I  congratulate  you  upon  exchangiag  gas- 
lights for  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  pavement 
of  Whitehall  for  your  noble  terraces,  which  I 
never  can  think  of  without  pleasure,  because 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  carry  one 
back  to  old  times  —  any  thing  which  does  thb 
does  one  good.  Were  I  to  build  a  mansion  with 
the  means  of  Lord  Lonsdale  or  Lord  Grosvenor, 
I  would  certainly  make  hanging  gardens  if  the 
ground  permitted  it.  They  have  a  character  of 
grandeur  and  of  permanence,  without  which 
nothing  can  be  truly  grand,  and  they  are  fine 
even  in  decay. 

"  I  will  come  to  you  for  a  day  or  two,  on  my 
way  to  town,  about  the  beginning  of  December. 
This  will  be  a  flying  visit  -,  but  one  of  these  sum- 
mers or  autunms,  I  should  like  dearly  to  finish 
the  projected  circuit  with  you  which  Mr.  Curry 
cut  short  in  the  year  1801,  when  he  sent  for  the 
most  unfit  man  in  the  world  to  be  his  secretary, 
having  nothing  whatever  for  him  to  do;  and 
many  years  must  not  be  suflered  to  go  by.  My 
next  birth-day  will  be  the  forty-fifth,  and  every 
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piotnres  of  domeetio  life,  elaoidating  the  moral 
history  of  these  times — times  which  must  hold 
a  moet  conspicuoos  place  in  history.  He  knows 
his  own  powers,  and  never  aims  above  his  reach. 
In  this  age,  when  the  publio  are  greedy  for  nov- 
elties, and  abundantly  supplied  with  them,  an 
author  may  easily  eonmiit  the  error  of  giving 
them  too  much  of  the  same  kind  of  thing.  But 
this  will  not  be  thought  a  fault  hereafter^  when 
the  kind  is  good,  or  the  thing  good  of  its  kind. 

'^  Peter  Roberts  is  a  great  loss.  I  begin  al- 
most to  despair  of  ever  seeing  more  of  the  Ma- 
binogion ;  and  yet,  if  some  competent  Welsh- 
man could  be  found  to  edit  it  carefully,  with  as 
literal  a  version  as  possible,  I  am  sure  it  might 
be  made  worth  his  while  by  a  subscription, 
printing  a  small  edition  at  a  high  price,  perhaps 
200,  at  c£5  5ff.  I  myself  would  gladly  subscribe 
at  that  price  per  volume  for  such  an  edition  of 
the  whole  of  your  genuine  remains  in  prose  and 
verse.  Till  some  such  collection  is  made,  the 
'  gentlemen  of  Wales'  ought  to  be  prohibited 
from  wearing  a  leek ;  ay,  and  interdicted  from 
toasted  cheese  also.  Tour  bards  would  have  met 
with  better  usage  if  they  had  been  Scotchmen. 

*' Shall  we  see  some  legislatorial  attorneys 
sent  to  Newgate  next  session  ?  or  will  the  likely 
conviction  of damp  the  appetite  for  rebell- 
ion which  is  at  present  so  sharp  set  ?  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  rider  explaining  at  one  of  the 
inns  in  this  town  how  well  the  starving  manu- 
&cturers  at  Manchester  might  be  settled  by  par- 
oeling  out  the  Chatsworth  estate  among  them. 
The  savings'  banks  will  certainly  prove  a  strong 
bulwark  for  property  in  general.  And  a  great 
deal  may  be  expected  from  a  good  S3rstem  of 
colonization ;  but  it  must  necessarily  be  a  long 
while  before  a  good  system  can  be  formed  (hav- 
ing no  experience  to  guide  us,  for  we  have  no  | 
knowledge  how  these  things  were  managed  by 
the  ancients),  and  a  long  while,  also,  before  the 
people  can  enter  into  it.  But  that  a  regular 
and  regulated  emigration  must  become  a  part 
of  our  p(^itical  system,  is  as  certain  as  that  na- 
ture shows  us  the  necessity  in  every  bee-hive. 
God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

A  large  portion  of  the  autumn  of  this  year 
^was  occupied  in  a  Scottish  tour,  to  which  the 
following  letter,  refers.  Of  this,  as  of  all  his 
journeys,  he  kept  a  minute  and  interesting  jour- 
nal, and  the  time  and  attention  required  for  this 
purpose  prevented  him  from  writing  any  but 
short  and  hurried  letters. 

To  Mr.  Neville  White. 

"Keswick,  Oct  14, 1819. 
"  My  dear  Nkville, 
"  You  need  not  be  warned  to  remember  that 
all  other  considerations  ought  to  give  way  to 
that  of  health.     A  man  had  better  break  a  bone, 
or  even  lose  a  limb,  than  shake  his  nervous  sys- 
tem.    I,  who  never  talk  about  my  nerves  (and 
am  supposed  to  have  none  by  persons  who  see 
as  far  into  me  as  they  do  into  a  stone  wall), 
know  this.     Take  care  of  yourself ;  and  if  you 
Bb 


find  your  spirits  fail,  put  off  your  ordination  and 
shorten  your  hours  of  study ;  Lord  Coke  requires 
only  eight  hours  for  a  student  of  the  law,  and 
^ir  Matthew  Hale  thought  six  hours  a  day  as 
much  as  any  one  could  well  bear ;  eight,  he  said, 
was  too  much. 

"  I  was  about  seven  weeks  absent  from  homo. 
My  route  was  from  Edinburgh,  Loch  Katrine, 
and  thence  to  Dunkeld  and  Dundee,  up  the  east 
coast  to  Aberdeen,  then  to  Banff  and  Inverness, 
and  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Fleet  Mound,  which 
is  within  sight  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  We 
crossed  from  Dingwall  to  the  Western  Sea,  re- 
turned to  Inverness,  took  the  line  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal^  crossed  Ballachulish  Ferry,  and  so 
to  Inverary,  Loch  Lomond,  Glasgow,  and  home. 
This  took  in  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  saw  it  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  weather  and  season,  in  the  midst 
of  a  joyous  harvest,  and  with  the  best  opportuni- 
ties  for  seeing  every  thing,  and  obtaining  inform- 
ation. I  traveled  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  and  Mr.  Telford,  the  former  secretary,  and 
the  latter  engineer  to  the  two  committees  for  the 
Caledonian  Canal  and  the  Highland  Roads  and 
Bridges.  They  also  are  the  persons  upon  whom 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  from  the  forfeit- 
ed estates,  for  improving  and  creating  harbors, 
has  devolved.  It  was  truly  delightful  to  see  how 
much  government  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
how  much,  in  consequence  of  that  encourage- 
ment, the  people  are  doing  for  themselves,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  without  it. 

"  So  k)ng  an  absence  involves  me,  of  course, 
in  heavy  arrears  of  business.  I  have  to  write 
half  a  volume  of  Wesley,  and  to  prepare  a  long 
paper  for  the  Q.  R.  (a  Life  of  Marlborough)  be- 
fore I  can  set  my  face  toward  London,  so  I  shall 
probably  pass  the  months  of  February  and  March 
in  and  about  town.  ♦  ♦  #  A  great 
many  Cantabs  hfive  been  summering  here,  where 
they  go  by  the  odd  name  of  Cathedrals.*  Sev- 
eral of  them  brought  introductions  to  me,  and 
were  good  specimens  of  the  rising  generation. 
♦  *  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  ! 
"  Yours  affectionately,       R.  Southey." 

To  Mr.  Neville  White. 

"  Keawlck.  Nov.  9a  1819. 
"  My  dear  Neville, 
"I  wish,  for  your  sake,  that  the  next  few 
months  were  over — ^that  you  had  passed  your 
examination,  and  were  quietly  engaged  in  the 
regular  course  of  parochial  duty.  In  labore 
quieSf  you  know,  is  the  motto  which  I  borrowed 
from  my  old  predecessor  Garibay.  It  is  only  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  that  that  deep  and  entire 
contentment  which  alone  deserves  to  be  called 
happiness  is  to  be  found,  and  you  will  go  the 
way  to  find  it.  Were  I  a  bishop,  it  would  give 
me  great  satisfaction  to  lay  hands  upon  a  man 
like  you,  fitted  as  you  are  for  the  servic^  of  the 
altar  by  principle  and  disposition,  almost  beyond 
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any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  long 
regarded  it  as  a  great  misfortmie  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  men  so  seldom  enter  it  at  a  ma- 
ture age,  when  their  characters  are  settled,  when 
the  glare  of  youth  and  hope  has  passed  away ; 
the  things  of  the  world  are  seen  in  their  true  col- 
ors, and  a  calm  and  sober  piety  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  heart.  The  Romanists  have  a 
great  advantage  over  us  in  this. 

"  You  asked  me  some  time  ago  what  I  thought 
about  the  Manchester  business.  I  look  upon  it 
as  an  unfortunate  business,  because  it  has  ena- 
bled factious  and  foolish  men  to  raise  an  outcry, 
and  divert  public  attention  from  the  great  course 
of  events  to  a  mere  accidental  occurrence.  That 
the  meeting  was  unlawful,  and  in  terrorem  pop- 
Wt,  is  to  me  perfectly  clear.  The  magistrates 
committed  an  error  in  employing  the  yeomanry 
instead  of  the  regulars  to  support  the  civil  pow- 
er ;  for  the  yeomanry,  after  bearing  a  great  deal, 
lost  their  temper,  w^hich  disciplined  troops  would 
not  have  done.  The  cause  of  this  error  is  obvi- 
ously that  the  magistrates  thought  it  less  obnox- 
ious to  employ  that  species  of  force  than  the 
troops — a  natural  and  pardonable  mistake. 

**  It  is  no  longer  a  question  between  Ins  and 
Outs,  nor  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  It  is  be- 
tween those  who  have  something  to  lose,  and 
those  who  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  a  disso- 
lution of  society.  There  may  be  bloodshed,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  will,  before  the  Rad- 
icals are  suppressed,  but  suppressed  they  will  be 
for  the  time.  What  may  be  in  store  for  us  aft- 
erward, who  can  tell  ?  According  to  all  human 
appearances,  1  should  expect  the  worst^  were  it 
not  for  an  abiding  trust  in  Providence,  by  whose 
wise  will  even  our  follies  are  overruled. 

^^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  I 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

•  "  Robert  Southky." 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

<'  Keswick,  Dec.  3. 1819. 
Mt  dear  Grosvenor, 
**  *  *  *  I  must  trespass  on  you 
further,  and  request  that  you  will  seal  up  ten 
pounds,  and  leave  it  vtrith  Rickman,  directed  for 
Charles  Lamb,  Esq.,  fVom  R.  S.  It  is  for  poor 
John  Morgan,  whom  you  may  remember  some 
twenty  years  ago.  This  poor  fellow,  whom  I 
knew  at  school,  and  whose  mother  has  sometimes 
asked  me  to  her  table  when  I  should  otherwise 
have  gone  without  a  dinner,  was  left  with  a  fair 
fortune,  from  dGlOjOOO  to  c£l5,000,  and  with- 
out any  vice  er  extravagance  of  his  6wn  he  has 
lost  the  whole  of  it.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  has 
utterly  disabled  him  from  doing  any  thing  to 
maintain  himself ;  his  wife,  a  ffood-natured,  kind- 


who  chooses  on  this  occasion  to  be  called  A.  B^ 
and  I  have  written  to  his  Bristol  friends,  who 
arc  able  to  do  more  for  him  than  we  are,  and  oo 
whom  he  has  stronger  personal  claims,  so  that  I 
hope  we  shall  secure  him  the  decencies  of  life. 
You  will  understand  that  this  is  an  explanation 
to  you,  not  an  application.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  contributions  become  a  matter  of  feeling 
and  duty  among  those  who  know  the  party,  but 
strangers  are  not  to  be  looked  to. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S.'' 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

"Kandck,De&90^18l9 
Mt  dear  G.y 

I  have  been  obliged  to  complain  to  Giflbrd  of  the 
mutilations  which  he  has  made  in  this  paper. 
Pray  recover  the  manuscript  if  you  can,  or,  what 
would  be  better,  the  set  of  proof-sheets.  It  b 
very  provoking  to  have  an  historical  paper  of 
that  kind,  which,  perhaps,  no  person  in  England 
but  myself  could  have  written,  treated  like  a 
schoolboy's  theme.  Vexed,  however,  as  I  am, 
I  have  too  much  liking  for  Gifford  to  be  angry 
with  him,  and  have  written  to  him  in  a  manner 
which  will  prove  this.         #         #         »•         ♦ 

"  Your  godson,  thank  God  !  is  going  on  well, 
and  his  father  has  nothing  to  complain  of,  except, 
indeed,  that  he  gets  more  praise  than  pudding. 
I  had  a  letter  last  night  which  would  amuse  yon. 
A  certain  H.  Fisher,  *  printer  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty,'  of  Caxton  Printing-office,  Liverpool, 
^Tites  to  bespeak  of  me  a  memoir  of  his  present 
majesty  in  one  or  two  volumes  octavo,  pica  type, 
long  primer  notes,  terms  five  guineas  per  sheet ; 
and  ^  as  the  work  will  be  sold  principally  among 
the  middle  class  of  society,  mechanics  and  trades 
people,  the  language,  observations,yacU,  &c.,&c., 
to  suit  them.'  This  is  a  fellow  who  employs 
hawkers  to  vend  his  books  about  the  country. 
You  sec,  Grosvenor,  ^some  have  honor  thfust 
upon  them.' 

"  A  Yankee  also,  who  keeps  an  exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  modestly  asks  me  to  send  him  my 
painted  portrait,  which,  he  says,  is  very  worthy 
of  a  place  in  his  collection.  I  am  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  for  the  picture  and  paying  for 
it,  and  he  is  to  show  it  in  Yankee'  land,,  admit- 
tance so  much ! 

"  God  bless  you  !  R.  S.'' 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

"  Kefwkk,  Dee.  98, 1819. 
"  My  dear  G., 
"  Shields's  note  is  a  curiosity  in  its  kind.     It 
is  so  choicely  phrased.     But  he  is  very  civil,  and 
I  would  willingly  task  myself  rather  than  decline 
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*  flourish  of  trompets/  &c.,  I  am  afraid  I  can 
not  find  one,  but  I  will  try.*  The  poem,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  not  a  discreditable  one ;  so  far 
from  it,  indeed,  that  if  I  execute  the  scheme  of 
my  visionary  dialogue  (upon  which  my  mind 
runs),  I  should  introduce  it — ^that  upon  the  prin- 
oess's  death,  and  a  few  pieces  more  to  be  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  which,  would  come  in  like 
the  poems  in  Boethius. 

'^  I  thought  I  had  explained  to  yon  my  inten- 
tions about  my  journey.     Being  sufficiently  mas- 
ter of  my  time,  whether  I  set  out  a  month  sooner 
or  later  may  be  regulated  solely  by  my  own  con- 
venienee,  so  that  I  return  with  the  summer.     I 
have  to  finish  Wesley,  which  will  be  done  in  five 
weeks,  taking  it  coolly  and  quietly.     I  have  to 
finish  (he  review  of  Marlborough,  which  will  re- 
quire three  weeks.     One  of  them  is  my  morn- 
ings', the  other  my  evenings'  work.     And  if  I 
wn  satisfied  about  the  payment  for  my  last  pa- 
per, I  shall  recast  the  article  upon  the  New 
Churches,  and  perhaps  prepare  one  other  also, 
in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  my  ways  and 
means  for  the  spring  and  summer.     But  if  there 
be  any  unhandsome  treatment,  I  will  not  submit 
to  it,  but  strike  work  as  bravely  as  a  radical 
weaver.     In  that  case,  the  time  which  would 
have  been  sold  to  the  maximus  homo  of  Albe- 
marle Street  will  be  far  more  worthily  employ- 
ed in  finishing  the  Tale  of  Paraguay,  which  has 
proceeded  more  slowly  than  tortoise,  sloth,  or 
snail,  but  which,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  good. 
Indeed,  I  must  finish  it  for  publication  in  the  en- 
suing year,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  my  head 
above  water.     The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  I  in- 
tend to  work  closely  at  home  till  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  pass  a  few  days  at  Ludlow  on  my  way 
to  town,  arrive  in  London  about  the  second  week 
of  Mtirch,  pass  five  or  six  weeks,  partly  at 
Strcatham,  partly  in  town ;  go  to  Sir  H.  Bun- 
bory's  for  a  few  days,  and  perhaps  stretch  on 
into  Norfolk  for  another  week  or  ten  days,  and 
find  my  way  back  to  Keswick  by  the  end  of 
May. 

'*  A  merry  Christmas  to  you !    God  bless  you ! 

"R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OPimONS  ON  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 

CURIOUS  BEQUKST  PROM  A  LUNATIC LETTER 

TO  HIM DISLIKE   OP  THE   QUAKERS  TO   POET- 
RY  ^LIPB  or  WESLEY— COLLOQUIES  WITH  SIR 


BROTHER    EDWARD ^JOHN    MORGAN —LAURE- 
ATE ODES THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY-  -J-ETTER  IN 

RHYME    FROM  WALES ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    RE- 
CEIVING THE  HONORARY  DEGREE  OF  D.CL.  AT 

OXFORD— »RETURN    HOME CONGRATULATIONS 

^O  NEVILLE   WHITE  ON  HIS  MARRIAGES-OPIN- 
IONS ON  THE  LIFE  OF  ^^SLEY EXCUSES  FOR 

IDLENESS  —  OCCUPATIONS LETTER      FROM 

SHELLEY PROJECTED    LIFE   OF   GEORGE    FOX 

MR.  WESTALL    AND    MR.  NASH THE    VISION 

OF  JUDGMENT— CLASSICAL  STUDIES RODBRIC 

TRANSLATED     INTO     FRENCH BIOGRAPHICAL 

ANECDOTE DEATH    OF    MISS   TYLER BIRTH- 
DAY    ODE  —  PORTUOUBSB      AFFAIRS. 1820, 

1821. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  has  had 
several  specimens  of  the  obloquy  which  my  fa- 
ther's political  writings  had  entailed  upon  hitn. 
It  may  yet  be  allowed  me  once  more  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  this  subject  before  we  enter  upon 
this  last  period  of  his  intellectual  life,  in  which 
all  his  opinions  and  currents  of  thought  were  fixed 
and  defined. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  many  of  thorn 
persons  whose  opinions  were  most  opposed  to 
those  my  father  held  in  later  life,  taking  np  their 
cue  from  the  abuse  which  was  for  a  long  period 
showered  upon  him  in  the  Liberal  journals,  to 
assume,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  at  some  par- 
ticular period  his  views  had  changed  totally  and 
suddenly,  under  the  influence  of  unworthy  mo- 
tives ;  that  he  had  veered  round  (like  a  weather- 
cock upon  a  gusty  day)  from  the  leveling  opin- 
ions set  forth  in  Wat  Tyler  to  high  Toryism ;  that 
he  was  a  "renegade,"  an  "apostate,"  a  "hire- 
ling," and  I  know  not  what ;  and  they  attribu- 
ted this  change,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  mortifi- 
cation he  felt  at  the  squibs  of  the  Anti-Jaoobin, 
and  at  the  various  satirical  attacks  which  he  ex- 
perienced ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  hope  of  basli> 
ing  in  court  smiles,  and  comfortably  "  feather- 
ing his  nest"  under  ministerial  favor.  His  pen- 
sion (which,  the  reader  need  not  be  reminded, 
lei^  him  a  poorer  man  than  it  found  him)  was  by 
some  considered  as  the  pivot  upon  which  he  had 
turned  round ;  and  the  laureateship,  paid  by  the 
magnificent  income  of  jC90,  and  taken  at  a  time 
when  the  office  was  considered  as  all  but  ridicu- 
lous, was  by  such  persons  regarded  as  the  second 
instalment  of  a  series  of  payments  for  this  tergiv- 
ersation. Others,  again,  unable  to  find  that  these 
had  been  the  agents  in  effecting  the  changes  in 
his  views,  and  determined  to  discover  some  tin- 
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the  preceding  pages,  haying  seen  the  ardor  and 
frankness  with  which  my  father  expressed  the 
same  opinions  in  his  unguarded  correspondence 
which  he  advocated  in  his  public  writings,  will 
hardly  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  them,  espe- 
cially as  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  join  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  the  Quarterly,  are  on  record. 

But  as  my  father's  views  upon  politics  have 
been  so  often  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  of  these  can  hardly  be 
misplaced  here  *,  and  I  am  the  more  impelled  to 
make  such  a  sketch,  because  I  have  lately  seen 
it  asserted  that  "  the  only  opinions  England  has 
cause  to  dread  are  those  held  and  advocated  by 
Robert  Southey  during  middle  life."  A  notable 
sentence,  showing  how  little  his  political  oppo- 
nents either  know  or  consider  how  many  of  the 
improvements  and  changes  which  he  advocated 
have  been,  or  are  now  being,  carried  into  effect, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
guished men  of  all  parties. 

Now,  as  in  politics  there  are  two  great  and 
opposite  evils  to  be  dreaded — tyrannical  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other 
— my  father  believed  that  the  time  for  dreading 
the  former  was  gone  by,  and  that  the  latter  dan- 
ger was  imminent  \  and  on  this  account,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  directed  his  energies  to  supporting 
the  supreme  authority,  by  urging  the  adoption 
of  strong  measures  toward  the  seditious  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  time,  by  opposing  such  pro- 
posals as  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  strength- 
en the  democratic  element,  and  by  himself  pro- 
posing and  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Under  these  three  heads  are  comprised,  I  be- 
lieve, most  of  my  father's  political  acts.  Of  the 
two  first  I  need  not  speak  :  they  are  sufficiently 
understood;  but  on  the  third  I  would  wish  to 
dilate  a  little  further.  Let  me,  however,  first 
guard  against  being  supposed  to  claim  infalli- 
bility for  my  father  in  his  political  opinions. 
Doubtless  he  sometimes  erred  in  his  estimate 
both  of  the  good  and  the  evil  likely  to  result 
from  certain  measures.  Who,  indeed,  has  not 
so  erred  ?  What  politician  or  what  party  does 
not  occasionally  anticipate  exaggerated  effects, 
alike  from  what  they  support  or  what  they  dep- 
recate ?  But  I  woukl  submit  that,  with  respect 
to  the  lUtimate  effects  of  those  great  measures 
he  most  strongly  opposed,  time  has  not  yet  fully 
set  his  seal  upon  them ;  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  vehole  results  either  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation or  of  the  Reform  Bill  *,  a^id  with  respect 
to  Free  Trade,  when  its  effects  have  already  so 
&r  outrun  the  calculations  of  its  first  movers, 
surely  he  must  be  a  bold  man,  however  much 
he  may  wish  it  to  succeed,  who  will  say  it  is 
not  still  an  experiment. 


-  ^t-  _  r_ii e  _ 


most  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  to  cement  the  bonds  of 
union  between  all  classes  of  society,  and  this  as 
proving  that  both  in  early  and  in  later  life  the 
objects  he  aimed  at  were  the  same,  although  he 
had  learned  to  think  that  political  power  was 
not  the  panacea  for  all  the  poor  man's  evils. 

Among  the  various  measures  and  changes  he 
advocated  may  be  named  the  following,  many 
of  which  were  topics  he  handled  at  greater  or 
less  length  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  while  his 
opinions  upon  the  others  may  be  found  scattered 
^oughout  his  letters  :  National  education  to  be 
assisted  by  government  grants.  The  diffusioa 
of  cheap  literature  of  a  wholesome  and  harmless 
kind.  The  necessity  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
organized  system  of  colonization,  and  especially 
of  encouraging  female  emigration.  The  im- 
portance of  a  wholesome  training  for  the  im- 
mense number  of  children  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  who,  without  it,  are  abandoned  to 
vice  and  misery.  The  establishment  of  Protest 
ant  sisters  of  charity,  and  of  a  better  order  of 
hospital  nurses.  The  establishment  of  savings' 
banks  in  all  the  small  towns  throughout  the 
country.  The  abolishment  of  flogging  in  the 
army  and  navy,  except  in  cases  flagrantly  atro- 
cious. Alterations  in  the  poor  laws.  Altera- 
tions in  the  game  laws.*  Alterations  in  the 
criminal  laws,  as  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  in  far  too  many  cases.  Alterations  in  the 
factory  system,  for  the  benefit  of  the  operative, 
and  especially  as  related  to  the  employment  of 
children.  ^  The  desirableness  of  undertaking  na- 
tional works,  reproductive  ones  if  possible,  in 
times  of  peculiar  distress.!  The  necessity  of 
doing  away  with  interments  in  crowded  cities. 
The  system  of  giving  allotments  of  ground  to  la- 
borers ;  the  employment  of  paupers  in  cultivat- 
ing waste  lands.  The  conunutation  of  tithes ; 
and,  lastly,  the  necessity  for  more  clergymen, 
more  colleges,  more  courts  of  law. 

A  man  whose  mind  was  full  of  prefects  of  this 
kind  ought,  I  think,  to  be  safe  from  sentences  of 
indiscriminate  condemnation,  and,  indeed,  when 
we  remember  how  few  of  them  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  politicians  when  he  wrote  of  them, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
pioneers  of  most  of  the  great  and  real  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  and  are  taking  place  in 
society  in  our  own  times ;  and  though  some  may 
still  think  his  fears  of  a  revolution  were  exag- 
gerated, yet  who  can  say  how  far  the  tranquillity 
we  enjoy  has  not  been  owing  to  the  preventive 
and  curative  measures  which  he  and  others  w^ho 
thought  with  him  so  perseveringly  labored  to 
bring  about  ? 

The  various  literary  employments  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  in  1819-20  have  been  frequent- 
ly referred  to  in  his  letters.     The  Life  of  Wes- 
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ress  the  Book  of  the  Choroh,  and  the  Colloquies 
with  Sir  T.  More ;  and  to  the  Quarterly  Review 
he  was,  as  we  know,  a  constant  contributor,  not 
80  much  from  choice  as  from  necessity. 

Bat,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  manifold  em- 
ployments, the  laureateship  was  an  inconvenient 
tax  upon  his  time,  and  a  considerable  one  upon 
his  ingenuity.  The  regular  task-work  vns  still 
required,  and  he  vras,  at  the  same  time,  too  de- 
sirous of  rendering  the  laurel  more  honorable 
than  it  had  been,  to  be  content  with  merely  those 
conunon-place  compositions,  which  no  one  could 
hold  more  cheaply  than  he  did  himself,  often  des- 
ignating them  as  ^'  simply  good  for  nothing,"  and 
declaring  ^*  that  next  to  getting  rid  of  the  task 
which  the  laureateship  imposed  upon  him,  of 
writing  stated  verses  at  stated  times,  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  avoid  publishing  them 
except  on  his  own  choice  and  his  own  time.'' 

The  death  of  the  king,  which  ooourred  in  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  now  seemed  to  call  for  some  more 
particular  effort  on  his  part ;  and  as  this  event 
bad  been  for  some  time  expected,  he  had  been 
turning  over  in  his  mind  in  what  way  he  could 
best  pay  his  official  tribute,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  something  of  real  merit.  We  have  seen 
that  from  his  youUi  he  had  been  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  experiment  of  writing  a  poem  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  the 
year  1799  he  commenced  one  in  that  measure. 
He  now,  therefore,  determined  upon  the  plan  and 
structure  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  which  it 
may  be  supposed  was  a  work  of  no  small  time 
and  labor,  and  with  this  addition  to  his  other 
employments  he  might  well  say  that  his  "  head 
and  his  hands  were  as  full  as  they  oould  hold, 
and  that  if  he  had  as  many  heads  and  as  many 
bands  as  a  Hindoo  god,  there  would  be  employ- 
ment enough  for  them  all." 

One  other  subject  may  aldo  be  mentioned  as 
occupying  his  thoughts  at  this  time,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  degree  than  it  wouki  have  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  most  persons.  He  has  men- 
tioned in  his  autobiogn^hy  that  his  great  uncle, 
John  Canon  Southey,  had  left  certain  estates  of 
considerable  value  in  trust  for  his  great  nephew, 
John  Southey  Somerville,  afterward  Lord  Som- 
erville,  and  his  issue,  with  the  intent  that  if  he, 
who  was  then  a  child,  should  die  without  issue, 
the  estates  should  descend  to  the  Southeys. 
Lord  Somerville  was  lately  dead  without  issue, 
and  my  father  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  a  legal  olaim  to  the  property,  and  was  at  this 
time  taking  advice  upon  the  subject.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  Canon  Southey  had  not  taken 
nrooer  eare  that  his  intention  should  be  carried 


untoward  circumstances  to  give  him  one  mo- 
ment's disquiet.  In  the  present  instance  he 
most  philosophically  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  • 
the  matter.  "  Twice  in  my  life,"  he  says,  "  has 
the  caprice  of  a  testator  cut  me  off  from  what 
the  law  would  have  given  me  had  it  taken  its 
course,  and  now  the  law  interferes  and  cuts  me 
off  from  what  would  have  been  given  me  by  a 
testator.  It  is,  however,  a  clear  gain  to  escape 
a  suit  in  Chancery." 

To  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"Keswkk,  Jan.  18, 1890. 
"  My  dear  Wynn, 

"  I  have  two  things  to  tell  you,  both  sufficient- 
ly remarkable.  Lord  Bathurst,  supposing  that 
I  had  a  son  growing  up,  called  on  Croker  lately 
to  offer  me  a  writership  for  him.  I  never  saw 
Lord  B.,  nor  have  I  any  indirect  acquaintance 
with  him.  The  intended  kindness,  therefore,  is 
the  gpreater. 

"  A  curious  charge  has  been  bequeathed  me 
— the  papers  of  a  man  who  destroyed  himself 
on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  wholly,  I  believe, 
from  the  misery  occasioned  by  a  state  ci  utter 
unbelief.  I  never  saw  him  but  once.  Last  year 
he  wrote  me  two  anonymous  letters,  soliciting 
tne  to  accept  this  charge.  1  supposed  him,  from 
what  he  said,  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  some 
mortal  disease,  and  wrote  to  him  under  that  per- 
suasioa.  And  I  rather  imagined  that  the  relig- 
ious character  of  my  second  reply  had  offended 
him,  for  I  heard  nothing  more  till  last  wecik, 
when  there  came  a  letter  from  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  telling  me  his  name,  his  fate,  and  that 
the  papers  were  deposited  by  the  suicide  himself 
the  day  before  he  executed  his  fatal  purpose,  to 
await  my  directions.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  all  proper  respect  to  the  dead  as  well 
as  to  the  living,  a  most  melancholy  Jbut  instruct- 
ive lesson  may  be  deduced  from  them.  His  let- 
ters are  beautiful  compositions,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  and  most  conscientious  virtue  I 

*^  The  jury  pronounced  him  insane,  which  per- 
haps they  would  not  have  done  had  they  seen 
the  paper  which  he  addressed  to  them.  That 
cruel  law  should  be  repealed,  and  I  wish  you 
would  take  the  credit  of  repealing  it.  It  is  in 
every  point  of  view  barbarous.  A  particular 
prayer  for  oases  of  this  kind  should  be  added  to 
our  Burial  Service,  to  be  used  in  place  of  those 
parts  that  express  a  sure  and  certain  hope  foi 
the  dead.     God  bless  you  1  R*  8." 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  papers  here 
alluded  to,  my  fiather  found  that  it  would  be  quite 
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sanely  upon  it,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
it  had  caused  him  to  postpone  for  a  while  his 
wretohed  intention  of  suicide,  which  it  appears 
he  had  determined  upon  for  six  years. 


To- 


"Keswick,  March  3, 1819. 

"  Your  letter,  my  dear  sir,  affects  me  greatly. 
It  represents  a  state  of  mind  into  which  I  also 
ithould  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  that  sup- 
port which  you  are  not  disposed  to  think  neces- 
»ary  for  the  soul  of  man. 

"  I,  too,  identified  my  own  hopes  with  hopes 
for  mankind,  and  at  the  price  of  any  self-sacri- 
fice would  have  promoted  the  good  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I,  too,  have  been  disappointed  in  be- 
ing undeceived ;  but  having  learned  to  temper 
hope  with  patience,  and  when  I  lift  up  my  spirit 
to  its  Creator  and  Redeemer,  to  say,  not  with 
the  lips  alone,  but  with  the  heart  also,  *Thy 
will  be  done,^  I  feel  that  whatever  afflictions  I 
have  endured  have  been  dispensed  to  me  in  mer- 
cy, and  am  deeply  and  devoutly  thankful  for  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  hope  to  be  when  I  shall  burst 
my  shell. 

"0,  sir,  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Without  it,  no  one  can  be  truly  happy  (do  yon 
not  feel  this  ?) ;  with  it,  no  one  can  be  entirely 
miserable.  Without  it,  this  world  would  be  a 
mystery  too  dreadful  to  be  bome-*wir  best  af- 
fections and  our  noblest  desires  a  mere  juggle 
and  a  curse,  and  it  were  better,  indeed,  to  be 
nothing  than  the  things  we  are.  I  am  no  bigot. 
I  believe  that  men  will  be  judged  by  their  ac- 
tions and  intentions,  not  their  creed.  I  am  a 
Christian;  and  so  will  Turk,  Jew,  and  Gentile 
be  in  Heaven,  if  they  have  lived  well  according 
to  the  light  which  was  vouchsafed  them.  I  do 
not  fear  that  there  will  be  a  great  g^ulf  between 
you  and  me  in  the  world  which  we  must  both 
enter ;  but  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  look  on  to- 
ward that  world  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  a  change 
would  be  operated  in  all  your  views  and  feelings, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  and  love  would  be  with  you 
to  your  latest  breath — universal  love — love  for 
mankind,  and  for  the  Universal  Father,  into 
whose  hands  you  are  about  to  render  up  your 
spirit. 

"  That  the  natural  world,  by  its  perfect  order, 
displays  evident  marks  of  design,  I  think  you 
wotild  admit,  for  it  is  so  palpable  that  it  can  only 
be  disputed  from  perverseness  or  affectation.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  moral  order 
of  things  should  in  like  manner  be  coherent  and 

liftmfioninnfl  ?      Tt  in  sn  if  thnra  be  a  stAte  of  ret- 


ings  from  the  other  world  are  sometimes  commu- 
nicated to  ns  in  this ;  and  that,  absurd  as  the 
stories  of  apparitions  generally  are,  they  are  not 
always  false,  but  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have 
sometimes  been  permitted  to  appear.  I  believe 
this,  because  I  can  not  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
evidence  which  exists  of  such  things,  and  to  the 
universal  consent  of  all  men  who  have  not  lean^ 
ed  to  think  otherwise.  Perhaps  you  will  not  de- 
spise this  as  a  mere  superstition  when  I  say  that 
Kant,  the  profoundest  thinker  of  modem  ages, 
came,  by  the  severest  -reasoning,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

^^  But  if  these  things  are,  then  there  is  a  state 
after  death ;  and  if  there  be  a  state  af\er  death, 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  such  things 
should  be. 

"  You  will  receive  this  as  it  is  meant.  It  ti 
hastily  and  earnestly  "written,  in  perfect  sinceri- 
ty, in  the  fullness  of  my  heart.  Would  to  God 
that  it  might  find  its  way  to  yours.  In  case  of 
your  recovery,  it  would  reconcile  you  to  life,  and 
open  to  you  sources  of  happiness  to  which  yoo 
are  a  stranger. 

**  But  whether  your  lot  be  for  life  or  death, 
dear  sir,  God  bless  you !  R.  S.^' 

To  Bernard  Barton^  Esq, 

**  Keswick,  Jul  31«  182a 
"Dear  Sir, 

^^  You  propose  a  question*  to  me  which  I  can 
no  more  answer  with  any  grounds  for  an  opin- 
ion, than  if  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  a  lottery 
ticket  should  be  dravni  blank  or  prize,  or  if  a 
ship  should  make  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  poor  Soott, 
of  Am  well,  was  disturbed  in  his  last  illness  by 
some  hard-hearted  and  sour-blooded  bigots,  who 
wanted  him  to  repent  of  his  poetry  as  of  a  sin. 
The  Quakers  are  much  altered  since  that  time. 
I  know  one,  a  man  deservedly  respected  by  all 
who  know  him  (Charles  Lloyd  the  elder,  of  Birw 
mingham),  who  has  amused  his  old  age  by  trans- 
lating Horace  and  Homer.  He  is  looked  up  to 
in  the  society,  and  would  not  have  printed  these 
translations  if  he  had  thought  it  likely  to  give  U- 
fense. 

"  Judging,  however,  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
as  affecting  your  society,  like  every  thing  else,  I 
shoukl  think  they  would  be  gratified  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  poet  among  them  who  confines 
himself  within  the  limits  of  their  general  prinoi^ 
pies.  They  have  been  reproached  with  being 
the  most  illiterate  sect  that  has  ever  arisen  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  thev  onirht  to  be  thank- 
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I  know  of  no  other  ofiense  that  you  are  in  dan- 
ger of  oommitting.  They  will  not  like  virtuous 
feelings  and  religious  principles  the  worse  for 
being  conveyed  in  good  verse.  If  polstry  in  it- 
self were  unlawful,  the  Bible  must  be  a  prohib- 
ited book. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  volume,  and 
yoQ  have  my  best  good  wishes  for  its  success. 
The  means  of  promoting  it  are  not  within  my 
power ;  for  though  I  bear  a  part  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review  (and  endure  a  large  portion  of  the 
grossest  abuse  und  calumny  for  opinions  which 
I  do  not  hold,  and  articles  which  I  have  jpot 
written),  I  have  long  since  found  it  necessary, 
for  reasons  which  you  may  easily  apprehend,  to 
fiorm  a  resolution  of  reviewing  no  poems  what- 
ever. My  principles  of  criticism,  indeed,  are  al- 
together opposite  to  those  of  the  age.  I  would 
treat  every  thing  with  indulgence  except  what  is 
mischievous ;  and  most  heartily  do  I  disapprove 
of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  criticism,  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  is  to  cflill  bad  padsipns  into  full 
play. 

"Heartily  hoping  that  you  may  succeed  to 
your  utmost  wishes  in  this  meritorious  undertak- 
ing, I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfblly, 

**  Robert  Southbt." 


3b  John  Rickmanj  Esq. 


"  Mt  bear  R., 
*        •        * 


"Jan.  28,  lead 


My  knowledge  is  never 
so  ready  as  yours.  The  less  you  trust  your 
memory,  the  worse  it  serves  you ;  and  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  I  have  hardly  trusted  mine 
at  all ;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  I  must 
go  to  my  notes  for  every  thing,  except  the  gen- 
eral impressions  and  conclusions  that  much  read- 
ing leaves  behind. 

*^Upon  the  deficiency  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  and  itb  causes,  you  will  find  an 
historical  chapter  in  my  Life  of  Wesley,  agree- 
ing entirely  with  your  notes  in  all  the  points  on 
which  we  have  both  touched.  Since  that  chap- 
ter was  written,  I  have  got  at  sundry  books  on 
the  subject — Kennet's  Case  of  Impropriations, 
Henry  Wharton's  Defense  of  Pluralities,  Stave- 
ley's  History  of  Churches — each  very  good  and 
full  of  sound  knowledge ;  Eachard's  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy,  and  Stackhouse's  Miseries  of  the 
Inferior  Clergy — ^books  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, but  of  great  notoriety  in  their  day;  and 
two  recent  publications  by  a  Mr.  Tate^  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information.  I  was  led 
to  them  by  the  mention  made  of  them  in  Vansit- 
tart's  speech  upon  the  New  Churches.       ♦       * 

"  I  must  borrow  from  some  of  the  black  letter 
men  Sir  Thomas  More's  works,  which  are  toler- 
ably numerous;  and  when  I  am  in  London,  I 


that  I  understand.  The  double  grievance  com- 
plained of  is,  that  it  appropriated  eommons  and 
turned  arable  land  into  pasture.  Now,  could 
this  latter  commutation  answer  in  a  country 
where  the  demand  must  have  been  as  great  for 
meal  and  malt  as  for  wool  and  mutton  ?  What 
I  perceive  is  this,  that  down  to  the  union  of  the 
two  Roses,  men  were  the  best  stock  that  a  lord 
could  have  upon  his  estates ;  but  when  the  age 
of  rebellions,  disputed  succession,  and  chivalrous 
wars  was  over,  nK>ney  became  of  more  use  than 
men,  and  the  question  was  not,  who  could  bring 
most  vassals  into  the  field,  but  who  could  sup- 
port the  largest  expenditure ;  and  in  Sir  Thos. 
More's  days  the  expenditure  of  the  fashionables 
was  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  that  is  heard  f>f 
in  ours.     So  I  take  it  they  did  as  '  is  now 

doing :  got  rid  ojf  hereditary  tenants  who  paid 
little  or  nothing,  in  favor  of  speculators  and  large 
breeders  who  could  afford  to  pay,  and  might  be 
rack-rented  without  remorse.  I  shall  put  to- 
gether a  good  deal  of  historical  matter  in  these 
interlocutions,  taking  society  in  two  of  its  crit- 
ical periods— -the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and 
this  in  which  we  live. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S.» 

To  Orosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

•«KMwick,Feb.ll,18aa 
"  Mr  DEAR  Obosvenor, 
"  When  you  see  Gifford  (and  when  you  go 
near  his  door  I  wish  you  would  make  it  a  reason 
for  calling),  will  you  tell  him  that  among  the 
many  applications  to  which,  like  himself,  I  am 
exposed  on  account  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

there  is  one  from  Sir y  concerning 

whose  hook  I  vorote  to  him  some  three  or  four 
months  ago.  I  very  much  wish  he  would  get 
Pasley  to  review  that  book.  It  would  hardly  re- 
quire more  than  half  a  dozen  pages ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  book  deserves  to  -be  brought  forward, 
as  being  of  great  practical  importance.  If,  as  I 
apprehend,  it  shows  that  we  are  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  French  in  the  most  important  branch 
of  war  in  theory,  as  we  have  proved  ourselves 
to  be  in  the  field,  the  woiic  which  demonstrates 
this  ought  to  be  brought  prominently  into^  notice, 
more  especially  as  the  notoriety  which  the  Quar- 
terly Review  may  give  to  Sir  -  <  's  refutation 
of  Camot's  theories  may  tend  to  prevent  our  al- 
lies from  committing  errors,  the  consequence  of 
which  must  be  severely  felt  whenever  France  is 
able  to  resume  her  scheme  of  aggran^2«'»ont. 

*  •         •         * 

"  Do  you  know  that  one  of  those  London  pnW 
lishers  who  are  rogues  by  profession  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  sixpenny  numbers  a  life  of  the  king, 
by  Robert  Southy,  Esq.,  printed  for  the  author. 

*  Observe  to  order  Southy's  Life  of  the  King,  to 
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whether  it  be  adyiiable  that  I  should  take  any 
further  steps.  He  most  be  the  best  judge  of 
this,  and  if  he  thinks  I  ought  to  apply  for  an  in- 
junction, he  will  hand  over  my  letter  to  Turner, 
by  whose  opinion  I  shall  be  guided.  The  scoun- 
drel seems  to  suppose  that  he  may  evade  the 
law  by  misspelling  my  name. 

"  The  death  of  the  king  will  delay  my  depart- 
ure two  or  three  weeks  beyond  the  time  which 
I  had  intended  fpr  it ;  for  if  I  do  not  finish  the 
poem,  which  I  must  of  course  write  before  I 
leave  home,  my  funeral  verses  would  not  appear 
before  the  coronation.  In  my  next  letter  I  shall 
probably  honrorize  you  about  these  said  verses, 
in  which  I  have  made  some  progress. 

"  I  have  about  a  fortnight's  work  with  Wes- 
ley, not  more ;  and  not  so  much  if  this  sort  of 
holiday's  task  had  not  come  to  interrupt  me.  I 
versify  very  slowly,  unless  very  much  in  the  hu- 
mor for  it,  and  when  the  passion  of  the  part  car- 
ries me  f<nrward.  This  can  never  be  the  case 
with  task  verses.  However,  as  I  hope  not  to  go 
beyond  two  or  three  hundred  lines,  I  imagine 
that,  at  any  rate,  a  fourth  part  Lb  done.  I  shall 
not  be  very  long  about  it.  If  I  manage  the  end 
as  well  as  I  have  done  the  beginning,  I  shall  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  composition. 

*'  All  well,  thank  God^  at  present. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

7b  WalUr  Savage  Landor^  Esq, 

*«Ke«wkk,Feb.90;18aa 

"  Tour  poem  has  not  found  its  way  to  me.  It 
is  either  delayed  or  mislaid  at  Longman's.  Oh 
that  you  would  write  in  English  1  I  can  never 
think  of  your  predilection  for  Latin  verse  but  as 
a  great  loss  to  English  literature. 

"  The  times  make  less  impression  upon  me 
than  upon  men  who  live  more  in  the  political 
world.  The  praent^  perhaps,  appears  to  you, 
at  a  dbtance,  worse  .than  it  is.  The  future  will 
be  what  we  may  choose  to  make  it.  There  is 
an  infernal  spirit  abroad,  and  crushed  it  must  be. 
Crushed  it  will  be,  beyond  all  doubt;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  it  will  be  cut  short  in  its 
course,  or  suffered  to  spend  itself  like  a  fever. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  shall  go  on  through  a 
bloodier  revolution  than  that  of  France,  to  an 
iron  military  government — the  only  possible 
termination  of  Jacobinism.  It  is  a  misery  to  see 
in  what  manner  the  press  is  employed  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  eradicate  every 
thing  that  is  virtuous,  every  thing  that  is  honor- 
able, everr  thinar  upon  wluch  the  order,  peace, 


is  made  of  one  of  the  rolls,  whether  it  shall  be 
proceeded  with  or  laid  aside,  in  hope  of  finding 
something  better,  till  the  whole  have  been  in- 
spected. 

* '  A  fashion  of  poetry  has  been  imported  wfaidi 
has  had  a  great  run,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
ing worn  out.  It  is  of  Italian  growth — an  adapt- 
ation of  the  manner  of  Pulci,  Bemi,  and  Ariosto 
in  his  sportive  mood.  Frere  began  it.  What 
he  produced  was  too  good  in  itself  and  too  inof- 
fensive to  become  popular ;  for  it  attacked  noth- 
ing and  nobody ;  and  it  had  the  fault  of  his  Ital- 
ian models,  that  the  transition  from  what  is  serv* 
ous  to  what  is  burlesque  was  eapricioos.  Lord 
Byron  immediately  fdlowed,  first  with  his  Bep- 
po,  which  implied  the  profligacy  of  the  writer, 
and  lastly  with  his  Don  Juan,  which  is  a  foul 
blot  on  Uie  literature  of  his  country,  an  act  of 
high  treason  on  English  poetry.  The  manner 
has  had  a  host  of  imitators.  The  use  of  Hudi- 
brastio  rhymes  (the  only  thing  in  which  it  diflen 
from  the  Italian)  makes  it  very  easy. 

"  My  poems  hang  on  hand.  I  want  no  mon- 
itor to  tell  me  it  is  time  to  leave  off.  I  shall 
force  myself  to  finish  what  I  have  begun,  and 
then — good  night.  Had  circumstances  favored, 
I  might  have  done  more  in  this  way,  and  better. 
But  I  have  done  enough  to  be  remembered  among 
poets,  though  my  proper  phice  will  be  among  the 
historians,  if  I  live  to  complete  the  works  upon 
yonder  shelves. 

"  God  bless  you  I  Robt.  Southst." 

To  John  May,  Esq. 

-Keswick,  Feb.  2^  18901 
"  My  dbae  Friend, 

Tou  know  what  a  rose-colored  politician  I  was 
during  the  worst  years  of  the  war.  My  nature 
inclines  me  to  hope  and  to  exertion ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  evil  aspects  on  every  side,  and  the  indica- 
tions which  are  blackening  wherever  we  look,  I 
think  that  if  we  do  not  avert  the  impending  dan- 
gers we  shall  get  through  them  victoriously,  let 
them  come  thick  and  threatening  as  they  may. 
But  it  will  not  be  without  a  heavy  cost.  The 
murder  of  the  Duo  de  Berri  surprised  me  more 
than  a  like  tragedy  would  have  done  at  home, 
where  sucherimes  have  perseveringly  been  rec- 
ommended in  those  infamous  journals,  most  of 
which  have  been  suppressed  by  the  late  whole- 
some acts.  The  effect  of  such  things  (as  it  is  the 
end  also  of  all  revolutions)  must  be  to  strong^ 
en  the  executive  power.     As  no  man  can  abuse 
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saed  ?  Our  ohanoe  of  esoapiog  the  same  proc- 
ess of  decay  depends  upon  the  question  wheth- 
er religion  or  infidelity  is  gaining  ground  j  and 
if  I  am  asked  this  question,  I  must  comfort  my- 
self by  the  wise  and  good  old  saying,  ^  Well, 
masters,  God's  above.' 

"  Ton  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  discovery 
of  Cicero  de  Republioa  ?  This  was  brought  to 
my  mind  at  this  moment  by  a  thought  whether 
we  might  not  be  verging  toward  a  state  of  things 
in  which  a  general  wreck  of  literature  and  de- 
ytruction  of  libraries  would  make  part  of  the 
plans  of  reform.  The  proposal  of  a  new  alpha- 
bet  has  been  made  by  a  German  refonner,  and 
approved  by  an  English  one,  becauu  one  of  Ut 
iffecti  would  be  to  render  all  exitting  books  im€- 
Uul  It  was  said  of  old  that  there  was  nothing 
so  foolish  but  some  philosopher  had  said  it. 
Alasl  there  is  nothing  so  mischievous  or  so 
atrocious  but  that  men  are  found  in  .these  days 
mad  enough  and  malignant  enough  to  recom- 
mend and  to  defend  it. 

*^  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  ROBSHT  SOUTHST." 

2b  John  Riekman,  Esq, 

•*  March  1,1890. 

"  Mt  DKAR  RlGKMAN, 

"  Tour  guess  about  the  Parallel  Roads*  has 
this  in  its  favor,  that  if  Glen  Roy  mean  the  king's 
glen,  the  word  Roy  would  not  have  been  used 
before  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the 
Scotcii  and  the  French ;  they  were  never  such 
friends  with  our  Normans  as  to  have  taken  it 
from  them.  In  point  of  tune,  therefore,  this 
would  suit  well.  On  the  other  hand,  in  that  age 
chroniclers  delighted  as  much  in  a  good  show  as 
in  a  good  battle,  and  Froissart  would  hardly 
have  failed  to  describe  a  hunting  party  upon  so 
grand  a  scale  as  that  for  which  these  roads  were 
made.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  that  tiiey 
should  have  been  nmde  for  any  other  purpose ; 
and  when  our  friends  at  Corpaoh  procure  a  list 
of  the  names  of  places,  and  some  Gael  is  found 
learned  enough  to  translate  them,  this  main  lact, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  established.  There  is 
some  possibility  that  by  this  means,  also,  we 
may  come  near  the  age ;  not  by  the  language 
(for  I  believe  the  Gaelic  is  not  like  the  Welsh,  in 
which  the  date  of  a  composition  may  be  inferred 
with  some  certainty  by  its  language),  but  by  the 
names  of  some  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  of  some 
of  the  implements  used. 

"  Yon  ArA  auite  riirht  in  thinkinff  funded  nroo- 


from  the  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  money ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  money  should 
ever  fall  in  value  as  it  has  done  since  the  Middle 
Ages ;  perhaps  even  such  an  advance  in  prices 
as  has  taken  place  within  our  own  recollection 
will  never  agaiik  occur^-I  mean,  as  afiiBcting  ev- 
ery thing.  In  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  im- 
provement of  society,  stability  is  one  of  the  good 
things  to  be  expected. 

"I  like  your  Beguinage  scheme  in  all  its 
parts.  Endowments  (analogous  to  c(dlege  fel- 
lowships) would  grow  out  of  it  in  due  course  of 
time ;  and  great  part  of  the  business  of  female 
education  would  be  transferred  to  these  instita« 
tions,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 

*'  The  Due  de  Berri  will  do  more  good  by  his 
death  than  he  would  ever  have  done  by  his  life. 
I  had  been  saying  that  such  a  tragedy  in  France 
surprised  me  much  more  than  it  would  have 
done  in  England.  The  will,  I  knew,  was  not 
wanting,  and  intelligence  soon  came  that  tha 
purpose  had  been  f<»ined.  Your  Oppositionists 
will  call  this  discovery*  a  most  unfortunate  bus- 
iness, and  such,  I  trust,  it  will  prove  for  them. 
The  jury  who  acquitted  Thistlewood  and  Wat- 
son, tiie  Oppositionists  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it  who  ridiculed  the  green  bag  plot,  and  the  sub- 
scribers  to  Hone  &  Co.,  are  much  more  deeply 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  this  business  than  they 
would  like  to  be  told-  They  have  given  every 
encouragement  to  traitors,  and  thereby  have 
nmde  themselves  morally  art  and  part  in  the 
treason.  What  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  was  not  suspended  I  in  that  ease 
these  miscreants  would  most  of  them  have  been 
in  confinement,  and  the  Whigs  lamenting  over 
them,  and  promoting  subscriptions  for  them  as 
the  victims  of  oppression.  The  gallows  will 
now  have  its  due.         ♦         #         ♦        * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

The  following  was  the  "  Beguinage  scheme" 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter : 

"  A  local  habitation  is  all  I  wifth  for  where 
a  secular  nunnery  is  to  be  established;  acres 
enough  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  aspect  from 
encroachment  and  to  prevent  intrusion.  *  * 
*  *  My  notion  of  a  female  establisbment  is, 
that  any  benefactor  erecting  a  set  of  chambers 
shall  thereby  acquire  a  right  (alienable  by  wUl, 
gift,  or  sale,  like  other  proper^)  to  place  in- 
mates there  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  that 
securitv  shall  be  ffiven  that  each  enjoy  a  corope- 
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prevent  expense  and  vanity,  and  to  restrain  the 
nomber  of  idle  applications,  a  uniform  dress 
would  be  proper ;  and  for  many  purposes,  as  for 
prayers,  bad  weather,  and  peripatetic  exercise, 
a  large  room  would  be  a  respectable  adjunct  to 
the  edifice,  and  for  which  the  fundatores  might 
be  taxed  a  per  centage  upon  their  several  cham- 
bers. Under  such  easy  laws  as  these,  and  con- 
aidering  how  fashionable  and  how  laudable  is  the 
appetite  for  virtuous  patronage,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  fail  that  among  the  female  nobility  and 
other  opulent  females  many  would  be  ready  so 
to  invest  part  of  their  money.  None  of  it  could 
be  spent  more  for  their  own  reputation  and  re- 
spectability ;  and,  considering  that  the  individu- 
als admitted  would  not  of  necessity  (nor  usually) 
be  tnaifUained  by  the  foundress  of  tiie  chamber, 
W  reconunended  to  her  by  those  who  might 
have  interest  or  gratification  in  giving  security 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  inmate,  I  can  not  but 
think  that  the  foundress,  the  immediate  patron 
of  the  admitted  female-^who  might  tiius  exon- 
erate himself  from  care  and  anxiety,  were  better 
motive  wanting— «nd  the  admitted  female,  whose 
maintenance  for  life,  or,  at  least,  for  a  specified 
term  of  years,  must  be  secured  before  her  ad- 
mission, would  all  find  motive  enough  for  falling 
into  a  plan,  simple  and  unambiguous  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  (if  not  wofully  mismanaged)  of 
the  highest  respectability. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  secured 
income  to  each  female,  but  I  have  inquired 
enough,  in  and  about  such  female  societies  (such 
there  are  for  clergymen's  widows  at  Bromley, 
at  Winchester,  at  Froxfield,  at  Lichfield,  and,  I 
dare  say,  elsewhere)  as  to  be  fully  convinced 
that  respectability  can  not  be  otherwise  main- 
tained. *  *  *  In  short,  there 
must  be  a  classification  of  relief^  and  I  treat  of 
the  upper  classes,  observing  only  that  many 
would  be  exalted  into  that  upper  class  were  the 
means  of  so  exalting  them  easy,  and  obvious  to 
the  wealthy.  Few  wiUs  would  be  without  be- 
quests of  the  competent  annuity  to  some  humble 
friend;  various  societies  would  be  at  various 
rates — ^I  should  say  from  £50  to  £100  per  an- 
num, or  some  such  minimum — and  if  a  wealthy 
foundress  resided  herself^  she  would  have  larger 
facility  for  beneficence  than  display.  The  love 
of  the  conununity,  so  conspicuous  among  monks 
in  former  times,  would  found  libraries,  planta- 
tions, walks,  cloisters,  gaudy  days,  whether  obit 
or  birth-day,  medical  attendance,  a  chaplain,  per- 
haps. For  government,  the  foundresses  mast 
legislate."* 


doubtful,  and  something  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  asylum  for  persons  of  very  limited  means,  or 
for  those  left  altogether  desolate,  appears  greatly 
wanted. 

Institutions  of  this  kind,  however,  so  long  as 
their  object  is  limited  to  the  benefit  of  their  own 
inmates,  have  not  in  them  a  sufiicient  largeness 
of  purpose  and  general  utility  to  command  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  mankind  to  any  wide 
extent. 

But  when  regarded  in  another  light,  as  an  in- 
fluential machinery  for  the  moral  and  religioos 
cultivation  of  the  people,  they  become  highly  im- 
portant. My  father  has  unfolded  his  own  ideas 
upon  this  subject  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Collo- 
quies with  Sir  Thomas  More,  using  frequently 
the  same  phrases,  and  making  the  same  sugges- 
tions which  occar  in  those  letters,  whether  his 
own  or  his  friend's ;  and  he  there  indicates  cer* 
tain  principles  which  seem  essential  to  the  weD- 
being  of  such  communities.  There  most  be  a 
center  of  union  sufficient  to  overpower,  or  at  least 
to  keep  in  harmonious  subjection  individual  char- 
acters ;  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  religion  and 
the  habit  of  obedience.  ^^  Human  beings,"  he 
remarks,  *^  can  not  live  happily  in  constrained 
community  of  habits  without  the  aid  of  religious 
feeling,  and  without  implicit  obedience  to  a  su- 
perior ;"  but  he  did  not  expect  that  these  re- 
quirements would  be  easily  met  with  in  this  age, 
and  he  attributes  the  little  success  of  some  insti- 
tutions to  the  want  of  them. 

It  seems  also  an  absolute  essential  tiiat  they 
should  have  their  definite  work ;  an  object  which 
may  fill  their  thoughts  and  occupy  their  enor- 
gies ;  and  this  my  father  suggests,  arguing  that 
they  ought  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  Christiaii 
charity,  and  showing  how  wide  a  field  is  open  to 
the  members  of  such  societies  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick,  in  affording  Christian  consolation,  and 
in  the  relief  and  the  education  of  the  poor  ;  and 
with  reference  to  such  offices  as  these,  he  con- 
cludes with  the  hopeful  prognostic  that  "  thirty 
years  hence  the  reproach  may  be  effaced,  and 
England  may  have  its  Sisters  of  Charity." 

We  have  happily  seen  that  in  this  respect,  as 
in  some  others,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  some  in- 
stitutions have  sprung  up  whose  existence  is 
based  upon  these  two  principles.  While,  how- 
ever, I  sincerely  rejoice  that  such  a  beginning 
has  been  made,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
fear  that  as  yet,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  persons 
following  a  new  and  exciting  idea,  they  have 
adopted  too  much  of  the  minutis  and  austerities 
of  convent  discipline  to  be  widely  acceptable  to 
the  English  mind,  and  consequently  to  be  exten- 
sively beneficial ;  for  the  rigid  strictness  of  the 
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might  be  both  contented  and  useful,  are  altogeth- 
er excluded.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  de- 
sirable that  the  inmates  of  such  sisterhoods  should 
aim  at  making  as  small  a  distinction  as  possible, 
consistently  with  their  gpreat  objects  and  princi- 
ples, between  themselves  and  other  sensible,  in- 
dustrious, and  devout  English  ladies.  Some  dif- 
ferences there  must  be ;  but  such  as,  without  be- 
ing necessary,  are  only  likely  to  offend,  should 
surely  be  studiously  avoided. 

In  the  following  letter  my  father  alludes  to  his 
joongest  brother  Edward,  who  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  since  his  boyhood.  The 
subject  is  a  painful  one,  and  I  may  be  excused 
from  entering  into  it  further  than  to  say  that 
every  effort  had  been  made,  both  by  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Hill,  and  his  brothers,  to  place  him  in  a  re- 
spectable line  of  life,  and  induce  him  to  continue 
in  it.  He  possessed  excellent  abilities,  and  had 
received  a  good  education ;  and  if  he  would  have 
chosen  any  profession,  they  woukl  have  prepared 
him  for  it.  He  was  placed  first  in  the  navy,  and 
afterward  in  the  army,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  final- 
ly took  to  the  wretched  life  of  an  actor  in  pro- 
vincial theaters.  My  father  here  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  course  ultimately  pursued  toward  him 
by  his  brothers,  who,  in  fact,  did  every  thing  it 
was  possible  to  do  for  him.     He  died  in  1845. 

7b  GroBvenor  C,  Bedford,  Esq, 

"March  1, 1890. 
"  My  dkae  G., 

'^  Though  I  never  examined  an  account  in  my 
life  (holding  it  a  less  evil  to  be  cheated  than  to 
oast  up  long  sums,  and  fret  myself  about  /. «.  </.), 
yet  I  think  there  is  an  error  in  yours,  for  you  have 
not  debited  me  for  the  Westminster  subscription, 
which  must  surely  have  been  paid  within  the  last 
three  months. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  solicitude  concerning 
my  readiness  to  give.  But  yon  do  not  know 
when  I  turn  a  deaf  ear.  The  case  of  poor  Page's 
fiunily  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  had  not  a  co- 
gent motive ;  there,  perhaps,  there  was  no  bet- 
ter one  than  a  regard  to  appearances — a  tax  to 
which  I  have  paid  less  in  the  course  of  my  life 
than  most  other  persons.  My  unhappy  brother 
Edward  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  being  very  con- 
siderate in  his  demands  upon  me.  They  come 
seldom,  and  are  always  trifling.  At  present  he 
is  iU,  perhaps  seriously  so.  All  that  can  be  done 
for  him  is  to  take  care  that  he  may  not  want  for 
necessaries  while  in  health,  nor  for  comforts  (as 
iar  as  they  can  be  procured)  when  health  fails 
him. 

"In  John  Morgan's  case  I  acted  from  the 
double  motive  of  good  will  toward  him  and  his 
wife,  and  of  setting  others  an  example — which 
has  had  its  effect.  There  was  an  old  acquaint^ 
ance  there ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  at 
whose  table  I  have  been  a  frequent  guest,  I  would 
have  done  more  for  him  than  this,  had  it  been  in 
my  power. 

"  People  imagine  that  I  am  very  rich,  that  I 
have  great  interest  with  government,  and  that 
my  patronage  in  literature  is  sufficient  to  make 


an  author's  fortune,  and  to  introduce  a  poet  at 
once  into  full  celebrity. 

"  'Aimer  is  about  to  take  an  opinion  concern- 
ing my  claims,  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  to  the 
Somersetshire  estates.  Where  I  to  recover  them, 
I  should  have  great  satisfaction  in  resigning  my 
pension.  The  laureateship  I  would  keep  as  a 
feather,  and  wear  it  as  Fluellen  did  his  leek. 

"  Last  night  I  finished  the  Life  of  Wesley ; 
but  I  have  outrun  the  printer  as  well  as  the  con- 
stable, and  it  may  be  four  or  Ave  weeks  before 
he  comes  up  to  me.  Now  I  go  dens  et  unguis 
to  my  Carmen,  which,  if  I  do  not  like  when  it  is 
done,  why  I  will  even  skip  the  task,  and  prepare 
for  the  coronation.  Alas !  the  birth-days  will 
now  be  kept ;  learn  for  me  on  what  days,  that  I 
may  be  ready  in  time.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
are  so  anxious  for  rhyme.  The  rhythm  of  my 
Congratulatory  Odes  is  well  suited  for  Ijrrical 
composition ;  and  the  last  poem  which  I  sent  you 
was  neither  amiss  in  execution,  nor  inappropri- 
ate in  subject.     God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

3b  Orotvenor  C,  Bedford,  Etq, 

"BfarchaO^lSaO. 
"  Mt  dsab  Grosvinor, 
"  Before  I  see  you,  you  will  receive  the  Lifh 
of  Wesley,*  whereof  only  about  two  sheets  re- 
main to  be  printed.  Some  persons  have  express- 
ed their  expectations  that  the  book  will  have  a 
huge  sale.  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  think 
that  it  vrill  obtain  a  moderate  sale  and  a  durable 
reputation.  Its  merit  will  hardly  be  apprecia- 
ted by  any  person,  unless  it  be  compared  with 
what  his  former  biographers  have  done ;  then, 
indeed,  it  Would  be  seen  wjiat  they  have  over- . 
looked,  how  completely  the  composition  is  my 
own,  and  what  pains  it  must  have  required  to 
collect  together  the  pieces  for  this  great  tessel- 
ated  tablet.  The  book  contains  many  fine  things 
— pearls  which  I  have  raked  out  of  the  dunghUl. 
My  only  merit  is  that  of  finding  and  setting  them. 
It  Contains,  also,  many  odd  ones — some  that  may 
provoke  a  smile,  and  some  that  will  touch  the 
feelings.  In  parts  I  think  some  of  my  own  best 
writing  will  be  found.  It  is  written  with  too 
fair  a  spirit  to  satisfy  any  particular  set  of  men. 


*  "  Tliere  are  at  this  dny  half  a  millioii  ofpersona  In  the 
world  (adult  perBona)  caUing  themaelvea  Methodiata,  and 
following  the  institutiona  of  John  Wesley;  they  are  pre^ 
ty  equally  divided  between  the  British  dominions  ana  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  Hxej  go  on  increashiff  year 
after  year.  They  have  alao  their  taiUsionaries  in  all  parts 
of  \ha  world.  The  rise  and  process  of  such  a  communi* 
ty  Is,  therefore,  neither  an  incuriona  nor  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  history  of  the  last  century.  I  have  brought  il 
no  iiirther  than  uie  death  of  the  founder.  You  will  find 
in  it  some  odd  things,  some  odd  characters,  some  fine 
anecdotea,  and  many  valuable  facta,  which  the  psycholo* 
gist  will  know  how  to  appreciate  and  apply.  My  humor 
(as  it  would  hkve  been  called  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson) 
inclines  me  to  hunt  out  such  subjects;  and  whether  the 
infonnation  be  contained  in  goodly  and  stately  folios  of 
old  times,  like  my  noble  Acta  Sanctorum  (which  I  shall 
like  to  show  vou  whenever  yon  will  find  your  way  agaUi 
to  your  old  chamber  which  looks  to  Borodale),  or  in  mo^ 
em  pamphlets  of  whi^brown  paper,  I  am  neither  too  iik> 
dolent  to  search  for  It  In  the  one,  nor  so  fastidious  as  to 
despise  It  in  the  other.  In  proof  of  this  unabated  app^ 
tite,  I  have  Just  begun  an  account  of  our  old  acquaintance 
the  Sinner  Saved,  in  the  ahape  of  a  paper  for  the  Q.  R."— 
To  Richard  Dv^pa,  E$q^  March  S5, 1690. 
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For  the  *'  religious  public'  it  will  be  too  tolerant 
and  too  philosophical ;  for  the  Liberals  it  will  be 
too  devotional ;  the  Methodists  will  not  Midure 
any  censure  of  their  founder  and  their  institutions ; 
the  High-Churohman  will  as  little  be  able  to  al- 
low any  praise  of  them.  Some  will  complain  of 
it  as  being  heavy  and  dull ;  others  will  not  think 
it  serious  enough.  1  shall  be  abused  on  all  sides, 
and  you  well  Imow  how  little  I  shall  care  for  it. 
But  there  are  persons  who  will  find  this  work 
deeply  interesting,  for  the  subjects  upon  which 
it  touches,  and  the  many  curious  psychological 
cases  which  it  contains,  and  the  new  world  to 
which  it  will  introduce  them.  I  dare  say  that 
of  the  twelve  thousand  purchasers  of  Murray  le 
Magnets  Review,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  a  Uiousand  know  as  little  about 
the  Methodists  as  they  do  about  the  Cherokees 
or  the  Chiriguanas.  I  expect  that  Henry  will 
like  it,  and  also  that  he;  will  believe  in  Jefirey,^ 
as  I  do. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S."   . 

In  April,  May,  and  June  my  father  was  ab« 
sent  from  home,  during  which  time  he  vkited  his 
friend  Mr.  Wynn,  in  Wales,  spent  some  weari- 
some weeks  in  society  in  and  about  London,  and 
finally  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
at  the  Oxford  commemoration. 

The  following  letters  are  selected,  because 
they  give  some  slight  idea  of  that  affectionate 
playfulness  which,  in  a  character  like  his,  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence. 

To  Edith  May  Southey. 

**  Shrewibory,  April  95, 1890. 

"  Having  nothing  else  to  do  for  a  dismal  hour  or 
two,  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  in  such  rhymes 
as  may  ensue,  be  they  many,  be  they  -few,  ac- 
cording to  the  cue  which  I  happen  to  pursue. 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  Llangedwin  till  to-day ; 
though  I  wished  to  come  away,  Wynn  would 
make  me  delay  my  departure  yesterday,  in  order 
that  he  and  I  might  go  to  see  fk  place  whereof  he 
once  sent  a  drawing  to  roe. 

"  And  now  Til  tell  you  why  it  was  proper  that 
I  should  go  thither  to  espy  the  place  with  mine 
own  eye.  'Tis  a  church  in  a  vale,  whereby  hangs 
a  tale,  how  a  hare.being  pressed  by  the  dogs  and 
much  distressed,  the  hunters  coming  nigh  and  the 
dogs  in  full  cry,  looked  about  for  some  one  to  de- 
fend her,  and  saw  just  in  time,  as  it  now  comes 
pat  in  rhyme,  a  saint  of  the  feminine  gender. 


people,  that  if  this  had  been  her  bone,  she  mnst 
certainly  have  grown  to  be  three  times  as  tall  as 
the  steeple. 

"Moreover,  there  is  shown  a  monumental 
stone,  as  being  the  tomb  of  Yorwertji  Drwndwn 
(w,  you  must  know,  serves  in  Welsh  for  long  o). 
In  the  portfolio  there  are  drawings  of  their  tombs, 
and  of  the  church  also.  This  Yorvrerth  was  kill- 
ed six  hundred  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  as  pec- 
haps  you  may  guess,  h6  happened  to  be  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  and  therefore  I  always  have 
had  a  design  to  pay  him  a  visit  whenever  I  ooold, 
and  now  the  intention  is  at  last  made  good.      * 

"God  bless  yon!  R.  S." 

A  very  difierent  record  of  the  same  scenes  b 
preserved  in  my  father's  poems.  One  of  the 
gruests  at  Llangedwin  during  his  stay  there  was 
Bishop  Heber,  and  the  meeting  was  remembered 
on  both  sides,  for  in  Heber's  journal  there  is  an 
allusion  to  Oliver  Newman,  which  must  have 
been  read  to  him  at  this  time;  and  ten  years 
hiter  my  father  embodied,  in  his  lines  On  the 
Portrait  of  Bishop  Heber,  a  graceful  memorial 
of  his  friends,  and  the  spots  which  he  visited  in 
their  company. 

**Ten7Mr8  hare  held  tfadr  oavane 

since  laot  I  look'd  upon 

That  liring  countenance. 

When  on  Danredwin's  termcea  we  paced 

Tooettier,  to  and  fira 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality, 

We  with  lt»  honor'd  master  spent, 

WeU-pleased,  the  social  hours : 

Hif  friend  and  mine— my  earlieet  friend,  whom  I 

Have  ever,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same, 

From  boyhood  to  gray  hairs, 
In  goodneaa,  and  in  worth,  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Together  then  we  traced 

The  grass-grown  site,  where  armed  feet  once  trod 

The  threshold  of  Glendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Together  sought  Melangel's  lonely  Church, 

Saw  the  daric  yews,  miotic  in  decay. 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Cyreilioc  might  bare  seen ; 

Letter  by  letter  traoed  the  lines 

On  Yorwerth's  fabled  tomb ; 

And  curiously  obserred  what  ▼eatigea, 

Bfoldering  and  mutilate, 

Of  Monacella's  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well^iigh  forgotten  now.*** 

7b  Bertha^  KaU^  and  habel  SotUkey. 

"juneae^iaaa 
"Bertha,  Kate,  and  Isabel,  you  have  been 
very  good  girls,  and  have  written  me  very  nioe 
letters,  with  which  I  was  much  pleased.  This 
is  the  last  letter  which  I  can  write  |n  return ; 
and  as  I  happen  to  have  a  quiet  hour  to  myself^ 
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power  to  bestow,  which  was  that  of  makiog  me 
an  LL.D. — that  is  to  say,  a  doctor  of  laws. 

"  Now  you  are  to  know  that  some  persons  are 
ell-ell-deed  every  year  at  Oxford,  at  the  great 
annual  meeting  which  is  called  the  Commemo- 
ration. There  are  two  reasons  for  thb :  first, 
that  the  IJniyersity  may  do  itself  honor  by  bring- 
ing persons  of  distinction  to  receive  the  degree 
publicly  as  ak,mark  of  honor ;  and,  secondly,  that 
certain  persons  in  inferior  offices  may  share  in 
the  fees  paid  by  tho&e  upon  whom  the  ceremony 
of  ell-ell-deeing  is  performed.  For  the  first  of 
these  reasons,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Oxford,  the  King  of  Prus* 
sia,  and  old  Blucher,  and  Platoff;  and  for  the 
second,  the  same  degree  is  conferred  upon  no- 
blemen, and  persons  of  fortune  and  considera- 
tion who  are  any  ways  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, or  city,  or  county  of  Oxford. 

^^  The  ceremony  of  ell-ell-deeing  is  performed 
in  a  large  circular  building  called  the  heater,  of 
which  1  will  show  you  a  print  when  I  return, 
and  this  theater  is  filled  with  people.  The  un- 
der-graduates  (that  is,  the  young  men  who  are 
call^  Cathedrals  at  Keswick)  entirely  fill  the 
gallery.  Under  the  gallery  there  are  seats,  which 
are  ^led  with  ladies  in  full  dress,  separated  from 
the  gentlemen.  Between  these  two  divisions  of 
the  ladies  are  seats-  for  the  heads  of  houses,  and 
the  doctors  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity.  In  the 
middle  of  these  seats  is  the  vice-chancellor,  op- 
posite the  entrance,  which  is  under  the  orohes- 
Ora.  On  the  right  and  left  are  two  kind  of  pul- 
pits, from  which  the  prize  essays  and  poems  are 
recited.  The  area,  or  middle  of  the  iheator,  is 
filled  with  bachelors  and  masters  of  arts,  and 
with  as  many  strangers  as  can  obtain  admission. 
Before  the  steps  which  lead  np  to  the  seats  of  the 
doctors,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, a  wooden  bar  is  let  down,  covered  with 
red  cloth,  and  on  each  side  of  this  the  beadles 
stand  in  their  robes. 

"  When  the  theater  is  full,  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, and  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  doctors  en- 
ter :  those  persons  who  are  to  be  ell-ell-deed  re- 
main without  in  the  divinity  schools,  in  their 
robes,  till  the  convocation  have  signified  their  as- 
sent to  the  ell-ell-deeing,  and  then  they  are  led 
wto  the  theater,  one  after  another,  in  a  Hne,  into 
the  middle  of  the  area,  the  people  just  making  a 
lane  for  them.  The  professor  of  civil  law,  Dr. 
PhiUimore,  went  before,  and  made  a  long  speech 
in  Latin,  telling  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  dig- 
nissimi  dootores  what  excellent  persons  we  were 
who  were  now  to  be  ell-ell-deed.  Then  he  took 
us  one  by  one  by  the  hand,  and  presented  each 
In  his  turn,  pronouncing  his  name  aloud,  saying 
who  and  what  he  was,  and  calling  him  many  laud- 
atory names  ending  in  issimus.  The  audience 
then  cheered  loudly  to  show  their  approbation  of 
the  person ;  the  vice-chancellor  stood  up,  and  re- 
peating the  first  words  in  issime,  ell-ell-deed  him ; 
the  b^les  lifted  up  the  bar  of  separation,  and 
the  new-made  doctor  went  up  the  steps  and  took 
his  seat  among  the  dignissimi  doctores. 

'*  Oh  Bertha,  Kate^  and  Isabel,  if  you  had  seen 


me  that  day  I  I  was  hlce  other  issirais,  dressed 
in  a  great  robe  of  4he  finest  scarlet  cloth,  with 
sleeves  of  rose-colored  silk,  and  I  'had  in  my 
hand  a  black  velvet  cap  like  a  beef-eater,  for  thie 
use  of  which  dress  I  paid  one  ^guinea  for  that 
day.  Dr.  PhiUimore,  who  was  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine,  and  a  very  good  man,  took  me 
by  the  hand  in  my  turn,  and  presented  me  j  upon 
which  there  was  a  great  clapping  of  hands  and 
huzzaing  at  my  name.  When  that  was  over,  the 
vice-chancellor  stood  up,  and  said  these  words, 
whereby  I  was  ell-ell-deed :  *  Doctissime  et  or- 
natissime  vir,  ego,  pro  auctoritate  mea  et  totius 
universitatis  hujus,  admitto  te  ad  gradnm  doo- 
toris  in  jure  civili,  honoris  causi,.'  These  were 
the  words  which  ell-«ll-deed  me ;  and  then  the 
bar  was  lifted  up,  and  I  seated  myself  among 
the  doctors. 

"  Little  girls,  you  know  it  might  be  proper  for 
me,  now,  to  wear  a  large  wig,  and  to  be  called 
Doctor  Southey,  and  to  become  very  severe,  and 
leave  off  being  a  comical  papa.  And  if  you 
should  find  that  ell-eU-deemg  1ms  made  this  dif- 
ference in  me,  you  will  not  be  surprised.  How- 
ever, I  shall  not  come  down  in  a  wig,  neither 
shall  Lwear  my  robes  at  home. 

*^  God  bless  you  all ! 

'^  Your  affectionate  father, 

"R.  SOUTHKT." 

7b  the  Rev.  Neville  White. 

"Kefwick,  July  6;  18S0. 
"  My  dbab  Neville, 

"There  is  no  better  proof  that  two  fellow- 
travelers  are  upon  a  proper  understanding  with 
each  other  than  when  they  travel  tog^ethcr  for  a 
good  length  of  time  in  silence,  each  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  and  neither  of  them  feeling  it  nec- 
essary to  open  his  lips  for  the  sake  of  politeness. 
So  it  is  with  real  friends :  I  have  not  written  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  change  of  state  till 
now,  because  I  could  not  do  it  at  leisure,  I  would 
not  do  it  hastily,  an4  /  fcnete  that  you  knew  how 
completely  every  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  my 
time  must  be  occupied  in  London.  Never,  in- 
deed, was  I  involved  in  a  more  incessant  suc- 
cession of  wearying  and  worrying  engagements 
from  morning  till  night,  day  after  day,  without 
intermission ;  here,  there,  and  every  where,  with 
perpetual  changes  of  every  kind,  except  the 
change  of  tranquillity  and  rest.  During  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  eleven  weeks,  I  seldom  slept 
more  than  three  nights  successively  in  the  same 
bed.  At  length,  God  be  thanked,  I  am  once 
more  seated  by  my  own  fireside — ^perhaps  it  is 
the  only  fire  in  Keswick  at  this  time ;  but,  like 
a  cat  and  a  cricket,  my  habits  or  my  nature  have 
taught  me  to  love  a  warm  hearth ;  so  I  sit  with 
the  windows  open,  and  enjoy  at  the  same  time 
the  breath  of  the  mountains  and  the  heat  of  a 
sea-coal  fire. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Neville,  I  heartily  wish 
you  all  that  serious,  sacred,  and  enduring  hap- 
piness in  marriage  which  you  have  proposed  to 
yourself,  and  which,  as  far  as  depends  upon  your- 
self, you  have  every  human  probability  of  find- 
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ing,  and  I  make  no  doabt  as  far  as  depends  upon 
your  consort  also.  Such  drawbacks  as  are  in- 
separable from  our  present  imperfect  state,  and 
such  griefs  as  this  poor  flesh  is  heir  to,  you  must 
sometimes  expect,  and  will  know  how  to  bear. 
But  the  highest  temporal  blessings  as  certainly 
attend  upon  a  well-regulated  and  virtuous  course 
of  conduct  now  as  they  did  during  the  Mosaic 
dispensation ;  for  what  other  blessings  are  com- 
parable to  tranquillity  of  mind,  resignation  un- 
der the  afflictive  dispensations  of  Providence, 
faith,  hope,  and  that  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding? However  bitter  upon  the  palate 
the  good  man's  cup  may  be,  this  is  the  savor 
which  it  leaves ;  whatever  his  future  may  be, 
his  happiness  depends  upon  himself,  and  must  be 
bis  own  work.  In  this  sense,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  a  happy  man ;  may  you  be  a  fortunate  one 
also. 

^^  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  all  my  family 
well,  the  children  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
measles,  though  some  of  them  somewhat  thinner, 
and  the  mother  a  good  deal  so,  from  the  anxiety 
and  the  fatigue  which  she  had  undergone  during 
their  illness.  You  hardly  yet  know  how  great 
a  blessing  it  is  for  a  family  to  have  got  through 
that  disease — one  of  the  passes  perilous  upon  the 
pilgrimage  of  life.  Cutbbert  had  not  forgotten 
me ',  five  minutes  seemed  to  bring  me  to  his  rec- 
ollection ;  he  is  just  beginning  to  walk  alone — a 
tine,  stout,  good-humored  creature,  with  curling 
hair,  and  eyes  full  of  intelligence.  How  difHcult 
it  is  not  to  build  one's  hopes  upon  a  child  like  this. 

"  I  am  returned  to  a  world  of  business ;  enough 
to  intimidate  any  one  of  less  habitual  industi'y, 
less  resolution,  or  less  hopefulness  of  spirit.  My 
time  will  be  siidly  interrupted  by  visitors,  who, 
with  more  or  less  claims,  find  their  way  to  me 
during  the  season  from  all  parts.  However,  little 
by  little,  1  shall  get  on  with  many  things,  of 
which  the  first  in  point  of  time  will  be  the  long- 
intended  Book  of  the  Church.  I  told  you,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  what  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
said  to  me  concerning  the  Lifb  of  Wesley.  You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Liverpool  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  same  opinion  when  I  met  him 
at  Mr.  Canning^s,  and  said  that  it  was  a  book 
which  could  not  fail  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Had  that  book  been  written  by  a  clergy- 
man, it  would  have  made  his  fortune  beyond  all 
doubt.  But  it  will  do  its  work  better  as  having 
oome  from  one  who  could  have  had  no  view  to 
preferment,  nor  any  undue  bias  upon  his  mind. 
If  I  live,  I  shall  yet  do  good  service  both  to  the 
Church  and  State. 

"  My  visit  to  Oxford  brought  with  it  feelings 
of  the  most  opposite  kind.  After  the  exhibition 
in  the  theater,  and  the  collation  in  Brazen-nose 
Hall  given  by  the  vice-chancellor,  I  went  alone 
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whole  better  part  of  my  nature ;  and  as  for  tbe 
lapse  of  years,  that  can  never  be  a  mournful  ood- 
sideratiou  to  one  who  hopes  to  be  ready  for  a 
better  world  whenever  his  hour  may  come.  God 
bless  you  1  R.  S.-* 

2b  Gronenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

**Kfi8wick,Ju]7  99.1890. 
"  Mr  Dear  Grosvenob, 

"  It  Is  very  seldom  that  a  whole  month  el^»e8 
without  some  interch^uige  of  letters  between  yoa 
and  me;  and,  for  my  part,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  can  not  plead  any  unusual  press  of 
business,  or  any  remarkable  humor  of  industry. 
But,  then,  I  can  plead  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment. 
1  have  been  staying  in  the  house  all  day — a  great 
happiness  after  tbe  hard  service  upon  which  ray 
ten  trotters  were  continually  kept  in  London.  I 
have  been  reading — a  great  luxury  for  one  who 
during  eleven  weeks  had  not  half  an  hour  for 
looking  through  a  book.  I  have  been  playing 
with  Cuthbert,  giving  him  the  Cries  of  London 
to  the  life,  as  the  accompeiniment  to  a  series  of 
prints  thereof,  and  enacting  lion,  tiger,  bull,  bear, 
horse,  ass,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  the  laughing  hy- 
ena, owl,  cuckoo,  peacock,  turkey,  rook,  raven, 
magpie,  oock,  duck,  and  goose,  &c.,  greatly  to 
his  delight  and  somewhat  to  his  edification,  for 
never  was  there  a  more  apt  or  more  wiUing  pu- 
pil. Whenever  he  comes  near  the  study  door, 
he  sets  up  a  shout,  which  seldom  fiiils  of  pro- 
ducing an  answer ;  in  he  comes,  tottering  along, 
with  a  smile  upon  lis  face,  and  pica  pica  in  his 
mouth ;  and  if  the  picture-book  is  not  forthwith 
forthcoming,  he  knows  its  place  upon  the  shelf, 
and  uses  roost  ambitious  and  persevering  efl<>rt9 
to  drag  out  a  folio.  And  if  this  is  not  a  proper 
excuse  for  idleness,  Grosvenor,  what  is  ? 

"But  I  have  not  been  absolutely  idle,  only 
cemparatively  so^.  I  have  made  ready  about  five 
sheets  of  tbe  Peninsular  War  for  the  press  (tbe 
main  part,  indeed,  was  transcription),  and  Will- 
iam Nicol  will  have  it  as  soon  as  the  chapter  is  fin- 
ished. I  have  written  an  account  of  Derwent 
Water  for  Westall's  Views  of  the  Lakes.  I  have 
begun  tbe  Book  of  the  Church,  written  half  a 
dialogue  between  myself  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
composed  seventy  lines  for  Oliver  Newman, 
opened  a  Book  of  Colleotions  for  the  Moral  and 
Literary  History  of  England,  and  sent  to  Long- 
man for  materials  for  the  Life  of  George  Fox 
and  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Quakerism,  a 
work  which  will  be  quite  as  curious  as  the  W^e»- 
ley,  and  about  half  the  length.  Make  allow- 
ances for  letter  writing  (which  consumes  far  too 
great  a  portion  of  my  time),  and  for  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  season,  and  this  account  of  the 
month  will  not  be  so  bad  as  to  subject  me  to  any 
very  severe  censure  of  my  stewardship. 

'*  T*)lA    /ltllAV>   Antr   tViara    norviA     A    Ann/WI«   InttAr 
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from  what  be  knew  of  me,  lie  did  not  and  would 
not  believe  it ;  nevertheless,  they  persisted ;  and 
he  writes  that  I  may  enable  him  to  confirm  his 
opinion.  The  letter  then,  still  couched  in  very 
courteous  terms,  talks  of  the  principles  and  slan- 
derous practices  of  the  pretended  friends  of  order, 
as  contrasted  with  those  which  be  professes,  hints 
at  challenging  the  writer  of  the  Review,  if  he 
should  be  a  person  with  whom  it  would  not  be 
beneath  him  to  contend,  tells  me  he  shall  cer- 
tainly hear  from  me,  because  he  must  interpret 
my  silence  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  oflfense, 
and  concludes  with  Dear-Sir-Sbip  and  civility. 
If  I  had  an  amanuensis,  I  would  send  you  copies 
of  this  notable  epistle,  and  of  my  reply  to  it. 
"  God  bless  you,  Grosvener  * 

"  Yours  as  ever,  R.  S." 

7b  Bernard  Barton,  Esq* 

'•Keswick,  Not.  24, 1890. 
"  My  DEAR  Sir, 

^'  In  reply  to  your  questions  concerning  the 
Life  of  George  Fox,  the  plan  of  the  work  re- 
senihles  that  of  the  Life  of  Wesley  as  nearly  as 
poesible.    Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  composition,  but  a  good  deal  in  collecting 
materials,  and  digesting  the  order  of  their  ar- . 
rangement.     The  first  chapter  will  contain  a  { 
summary  hMory  of  the  religious  or  irreligious . 
dissensions  in  England,  and  their  consequences, 
from  the  rise  of  the  Lollards  to  the  time  when 
George  Fox  went  forth.     This  will  be  such  an  | 
historical  sketch  as  that  view  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  life  of  Wesley,  which  is  the  most  i 
elaborate  portion  of  the  work.    The  last  chapter  ; 
will  probably  contain  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
society  at  this  time,  and  the  modification  and  im-  ' 
provement  which  it  has  gradually,  and  almost 
insensibly  received.     This  part,  whenever  it  is 
written,  and  all  those  parts  wherein  I  may  be  in 
danger  of  forming  erroneous  inferences  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  qf  the  subject,  I  shall  take 
oare  to  show  to  some  niember  of  the  society  be- 
fore it  is  printed.     The  general  spirit  and  tend- 
ency of  \he  book  will,  1  doubt  not,  be  thought 
favorable  by  the  Quakers  as  well  as  to  them ;  i 
and  the  more  so  by  the  judicious,  because  com-  j 
mendation  comes  with  tenfold  weight  from  one 
who  does  not  dissemble  his  own  difierence  of  | 
opinion  upon  certain  main  points.    Perhaps  in  the  | 
course  of  the  work  I  may  avail  myself  of  your  i 
friendly  offer,  ask  you  some  questions  as  they  oc-  | 
cor,  and  transmit  certain  parts  for  your  inspection. 

^'  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  believe  me, 
"  Tours,  with  much  esteem, 

**  Robert  Southey.'" 
; 

It  would  seem  that  a  rumor  had  got  abroad  at 
this  time  that  the  Society  of  Friends  were  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  my  father's  be- 
coming the  biographer  of  their  founder  ;  for,  a 
few  weeks  later,  Bernard  Barton  writes  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  had  seen  it  stated  in  one  of 
the  magazines  that  /^  Mr.  Sonthey  could  not  pro- 
cure the  needful  materials,  owing  to  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Quakers  to  intrust  them  to  him." 


And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  although  I  hnre 
stated  that  1  see  no  objection  to  intrusting  thee 
with  any  materials  which  thou  mayest  consider 
fit  all  essential  to  thy  undertaking,  I  think  I  can 
see,  and  I  doubt  not  thou  dost,  why  some  little 
hesitation  should  exist  in  certain  quarters.  Thy 
name  is,  of  course,  more  likely  to  be  known  as 
that  of  a  poet ;  and  though  poets  as  well  as  po- 
etry are,  I  should  hope,  of  rather  increasing  good 
repute  among  us,  yet  some  dbtrust  of  their  salu- 
tary tendency,  which  too  much  of  our  modem 
poetry  may  perhaps  justify,  still,  perhaps,  oper- 
ates to  their  disadvantage.  Then,  again,  many 
of  us  are  very  plain  matter-of-fact  sort  of  people, 
making  little  allowance  for  poetical  license,  and 
little  capable  of  appreciating  the  pure  charm  and 
hidden  moral  of  superstition  and  legendary  lore. 
Now  supposing  thy  OU  Woman  o?  Berkeley — 
St.  Romuald — the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  St.  An- 
tidius-— or  the  Love  Elegies  of  Abel  Shufflebot* 
tom,  to  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  such  personages, 
and  then  lor  them  to  be  abruptly  informed  that 
the  author  of  them  was  about  compiling  a  Life 
of  George  Fox,  &c.,  thou  wilt,  I  think,  at  once 
see  a  natural  and  obvious  cause  for  hesitation  in 
really  very  respectable  and  good  soi^t  of  people, 
but  with  little  of  poetry  in  them." 

In  this  there  is  some  reason  as  well  as  some 
humor ;  the  report,  however,  was  without  founda- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  .from  want  of  the  offer  of 
suffioiept  materials  that  the  Life  of  George  Fox 
was  never  written.  Other  labors  crowded  close- 
ly one  upon  the  other,  and  this  was  only  one  more 
to  be  added  to  the  heap  of  unfulfilled  intentions 
and  half-digested  plans  which  form  the  melan- 
choly reliquiae  of  my  father's  literary  life,  leaving 
us,  however,  to  wonder,  not  at  what  he  left  un- 
done, but  at  what  he  did. 

2b  W,  WestaU,  Esq. 

**  Keawick,  Dec.  8, 18S0. 
"  My  dear  Westall, 

"  Your  letter  arrived  yesterday,  by  which  post, 
you  know  (being  Thursday),  it  could  not  be  an- 
swered. By  this  night's  I  shall  write  to  Murray, 
saying  that  you  will  deliver  the  drawings  to  him, 
and  informing  him  of  the  price.  That  they  have 
in  them  that  which  is  common  to  poetry  and 
painting  I  do  not  doubt,  and  I  only  wish  it  were 
possible  for  you  to  engrave  them  yourself.  The 
first  edition  of  the  book  would  then  bear  a  high 
value  hereafter.  In  describing  that  scene  on  the 
side  of  Walla  Crag,  I  have  introduced  your  name 
in  a  manner  gratiiying  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  otherwise  to  yours. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  employed  upon 
your  views  of  Winandermere.  My  topographical 
knowledge  in  that  quarter  is  but  imperfect ;  but, 
when  you  want  your  letter-press,  if  you  can  not 
persuade  Wordsworth  to  write  it  (who  would  be 
in  all  respects  the  best  person),  1  Will  do  for  you 
the  best  I  can. 

"  Allow  me  to  say  one  thing  before  I  conclude. 
When  you  were  last  at  Keswick  there  was  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  your  mind  toward  Nash : 
I  hope  it  ha0  passed  away.     There  is  not  a  kind^ 
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er-b«arted  creature  in  the  world  than  he  is ;  and 
I  know  that  he  has  the  truest  regard  for  yon,  and 
the  highest  possible  respect  for  your  genius.  Any 
offense  that  he  may  have  given  was  entirely  on* 
intentional.  Forget  it^  I  entreat  yoa :  call  upon 
him  again  as  you  were  wont  to  do ;  it  will  re- 
joice him,  and  you  will  not  feel  the  worse  for 
having  overcome  the  feeling  of  resentment.  I 
need  not  apologize  for  saying  this ;  for,  indeed, 
I  could  not  longer  forbear  saying  it,  consistent 
with  my  regard  both  for  him  and  for  yon. 

"All  here  desire  their  kind  remembrances. 
We  can  not  send  them  to  Mrs.  Westall,  because 
you  did  not  give  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
known  to  her ;  but,  I  pray  yon,  present  our  best 
wishes,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Sotjthet." 

The  prints  referred  to  in  the  commencement 
of  the  foregoing  letter  were  for  the  Colkiquies 
with  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  it  had  a  special  interest  in  Mr.  West- 
all's  eyes,  as,  with  a  rare  willingness  to  receive 
such  advice,  he  had  immediately  acted  upon  it, 
and  renewed  his  friendly  interoouUse  with  Mr. 
Nash.  And  he  reflected  upon  it  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  as  a  few  weeks  only  elapsed  before 
Nash  was  suddenly  cut  off*. 

Nash  was  a  mild,  unassuming,  and  most  ami- 
able person,  bearing  meekly  and  patiently  a  se- 
vere bodily  inffrmity,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
caused  his  death.  My  father  first  became  ac- 
quainted  with  him  in  Belgium  in  1815  :  he  spent 
several  summers  at  Greta  Hall,  a  guest  dear  both 
to  young  and  old ;  and  to  his  and  to  Mr.  W. 
Westall's  pencil  the  walls  of  our  home  owed 
many  of  therr  most  beloved  ornaments. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  Mr.  Westall  has  also  "  departed  to 
his  rest ;"  and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  sincere  regard  my  father  entertain- 
ed for  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  him  as  an  artist,  considering  him  as  by 
far  the  most  faithful  delineator  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Lakes. 

His  death  has  taken  away  one  more  from  the 
small  surviving  number  of  those  who  were  famil- 
Ur  "household  guests"  at  Greta  Hall,  and  to 
whom  every  minute  particular  of  the  friend  they 
so  truly  loved  and  honored  had  its  own  especial 
interest. 

2b  the  Rev.  Neville  WhUe, 

"Kcawlck,  9ee.  14, 1820. 
"  Mt  dear  Neville, 


own  opinion,  with  sucoesi — the  bold  e^qMrimeot 
of  constructing  a  meter  upon  the  principle  of  the 
ancient  hexameter.  It  will  provoke  some  abuse 
for  what  is  said  of  the  factious  spirit  by  which 
the  country  has  been  disturbed  during  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  it  will  have  some  interest  for 
you,  not  merely  because  it  comes  from  me,  but 
because  yoa  will  find  Henry's  name  not  improp- 
erly introduced  in  it  My  laoreateship  has  not 
been  a  sinecure :  without  reckoning  the  annual 
odes,  which  have  regularly  been  supplied,  though 
I  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  withholding  them 
from  publication,  I  have  written,  as  laureate, 
more  upon  public  occasions  (on  none  of  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  ever  composed  a  line)  than 
has  been  written  by  any  person  who  ever  held  the 
office  before,  with  the  single  exception  of  B^i 
JonsoR,  if  his  Masques  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. 

The  prevailing  madness  has  reached  Kes- 
wick,"!^  as  well  as  other  places ;  and  the  people 
here,  vHio  believe,  half  of  them,  that  the  king  con- 
cealed his  father's  death  ten  years  for  the  sake  of 
receiving  his  allovirance,  and  that  he  poiaooed  the 
Princess  Charlotte  (of  which,  they  say,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  for  did  not  the  doctor  kill  himself? 
and  why  should  be  have  done  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  remorse  of  conscience  ?),  believe,  with 
the  same  monstrous  credulity,  that  the  queen  is  n 
second  Susannah.  The  Queenomaaia  will  prob- 
ably die  away  ere  long,  but  it  will  be  succeeded 
by  some  new  excitement ;  and  so  we  shall  go  on 
as  long  as  our  government  suffers  itself  to  be  in- 
sulted and  menaced  with  impunity,  and  as  long 
as  our  ministers  are  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to 
exert  the  laws  in  defense  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country. 

"  I  have  a  book  in  progress  upon  the  state  of 
the  country,  its  existing  evils,  and  its  prospects. 
It  is  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  read  without  leading  some  persons  both 
to  think  and  to  feel  as  they  cmght.  In  more  than 
one  instance  I  have  had  the  satis&ction  of  being 
told  that  my  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Review  have 
confirmed  some  who  were  vi^vering  in  their  opin- 
ions, and  reclaimed  others  who  were  wrong.      • 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  1     R.  S."* 

To  Orotvenor  C.  Bedford^  E$q. 

"KMwick,Jaii.MnL 
"  Mt  dear  G., 
"  As  for  altering  the  movement  of  the  six  stan- 
zas,t  you  may  as  well  ask  me  for  both  my  ears, 


*  Some  riot!  bad  been  expected  on  the  occMioo  oftb* 
queen's  trial.  My  father  writes  at  the  time,  "  King  MoIh 
contrarj  to  Us  m^Jestyl  costQm,  baa  borne  hia  fiuultm 
meekly  in  this  place,  and  my  windows  were  not  assailed 
nn  thA  wk\aht  nf  tliA  illnminat&^n      I  wan  nrf>nared  In  suffer 
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or  advise  me  to  boil  the  next  haunch  of  venison 
I  may  haTe,  which,  next  to  poaching  a  Simorg^s* 
eggt  would,  I  conceive,  be  the  most  inexpiable 
of  ofienses.  I  cast  them  purposely  in  that  move- 
ment, and  with  forethoogbt. 

''  Why  should  the  rest  of  the  world  think  mean- 
ly of  me  for  ofiering  a  deserved  compliment  to 
Haydon  ?t  or  for  what  possible  reason  consider 
it  as  a  piece  of  flattery  to  a  man  who  might  fancy 
it  his  interest  to  flatter  me,  hot  whom  I  can  have 
no  imaginable  motive  for  flattering  ?  That  point, 
however,  yoa  will  press  no  further  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  very  day  after  the  passage  was  writ- 
ten Haydon  himself  unexpectedly  appeared — that 
I  read  him  the  poem  as  fiur  as  it  had  then  proceed- 
ed—«nd  that  he,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession, desires  ootemporary  praise  more  than  any 
thing  in  the  world  except  abiding  iarae,  values 
it  quite  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  You  have  shown 
me  that  I  was  mistaken  about  Handel,  yet  1 
think  the  lines  may  stand,  because  the  king's 
patronage  of  his  music  is  an  honorable  fact. 

"  I  have  to  insert  Sir  P.  Sidney  among  the 
elder  worthies,  and  Hogarth  among  the  later} 
perhaps  Johnson  al^,  if  I  can  so  do  it  as  to  sat- 
isfy myself  with  the  expression,  and  not  seem  to 
give  him  a  higher  praise  than  he  deserves.  Of- 
fense I  know  will  be  taken  that  the  name  of  Pitt 
does  not  appear  there.  The  king  would  find 
him  among  the  eminent  men  of  his  reign,  but 
not  among  those  whose  rank  will  be  confirmed 
by  posterity.  The  Whigs,  too,  will  observe  that 
none  of  their  idols  are  brought  forward :  neither 
Hampden,  nor  their  Sidney,  nor  Russell.  I  think 
of  the  first  as  ill  as  Lord  Clarendon  did}  and 
ooQceming  Algernon  Sidney,  it  is  certain  that 
he  suflered  wrongfully,  but  that  does  not  make 
him  a  great  man.  If  I  had  brought  forward  any 
nyui  of  that  breed,  it  should  have  been  old  Oli- 
ver himself;  and  I  had  half  a  mind  to  do  it. 

"  I  have  finished  the  explanatory  part  of  the 
preface,  touching  the  meter — ^briefly,  fully,  clear- 
ly, and  fairly.  It  has  led  me  (which  you  will 
think  odd  till  you  see  the  connection)  to  pay  ofi* 
a  part  of  my  obligations  to  Lord  Byron  and 

,  by  some  observations  upon  the  tendency 

of  their  poems  (especially  Don  Juan),  which 
they  will  appropriate  to  themselves  in  what  pro- 
portion they  please.     If knew  how  much 

his  character  has  suffered  by  that  transaction 
about  Don  Juan,  I  think  he  would  hang  himself. 
And  if  Giflbrd  knew  what  is  said  and  thought 
of  the  Q.  Rk  for  its  silence  concerning  that  infa- 
mous poem,  I  verily  believe  it  would  make  him 
ill.  Upon  that  subject  I  say  nothing.  God  bless 
yoa!  R.  S." 

7b  the  Rev.  NemlU  White 

"Koflwiok,Jan.l2,18ai. 
"  Mt  dxar  Nevillb, 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  whatever  time  you 
bestow  upon  the  classics  is  little  better  than  time 
lost.     Classical  attainments  are  not  necessary 

*  8e«  Thalaba,  book  zL,  Terse  la 

t  This  refers  to  sn  allailon  to  Hijdon  in  the  Vision  of 

Co 


for  you,  and  even  if  you  were  ten  years  youn- 
ger than  you  are,  they  would  not  be  within  your 
reach.  This  you  yourself  feel ;  you  had  better, 
therefore,  make  up  your  mind  to  be  contented 
without  them,  and  desist  from  a  study  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  pursue  with  any 
advantage  to  yourself. 

"  My  dear  Neville,  it  is  a  common  infirmity 
with  us  to  overvalue  what  we  do  not  happen  to 
possess.  In  your  education  you  have  learned 
much  which  is  not  acquired  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  which  is  of  great  practical  utility — 
more,  probably,  than  you  would  now  find  it  if 
you  had  taken  a  wrangler's  degree  or  ranked  as 
a  medallist.  You  have  mingled  among  men  of 
buiness.  You  know  their  good  and  their  evil, 
the  characters  which  are  formed  by  trade,  and 
the  temptations  which  are  incident  to  it.'  You 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  society,  and  situated  as  you  ^nll  be, 
in  or  near  a  great  city,  and  in  a  trading  ooun- 
tiy,  this  will  be  of  much  more  use  to  you  pro- 
fessionally than  any  university  aocomplishmenls. 
Knowing  the  probable  failings  of  your  flock,  you 
will  know  what  warnings  will  be  most  applica- 
ble, and  what  exhortations  will  be  n^ost  likely 
to  do  them  good. 

'^  The  time  which  classical  studies  would  take 
may  be  much  more  profitably  employed  upon 
history  and  books  of  travels.  The  better  you  are 
read  in  both,  the  more  you.  will  prize  the  pe- 
culiar blessings  which  this  country  enjoys  in  its 
constitution  of  Church  and  State,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  former  branch.  I  could  write 
largely  upon  this  theme.  The  greater  part  of 
the  evil  in  the  world — that  is,  all  the  evil  in  it 
which  is  remediable  (and  which  I  take  to  be  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  the  whole)-— arises  either 
from  the  want  of  institutions,  as  among  savages ; 
from  imperfect  ones,  as  among  barbarians}  or 
from  bad  ones,  as  in  point  of  government  among 
the  Oriental  nations}  and  in  point  of  religion 
among  them  also,  and  in  the  intolerant  Catholic 
countries.  In  your  own  language  you  will  find 
all  you  need*-scriptural  illustrations,  and  stores 
of  Iniowledge  of  every  kind. 

**  What  you  say  concerning  my  correspond- 
ence, and  the  latitude  which  you  allow  me,  is 
both  kind  and  considerate,  as  is  always  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Neville  White.  I  do  not,  however, 
so  easily  forgive  myself  when  a  long  intervsd  of 
silence  has  been  «iii9ered  to  elapse.  A  letter  is 
like  a  fresh  billet  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  which, 
if  it  be  not  needed  for  immediate  warmth,  is  al- 
ways agreeable  for  its  exhilarating  eflects.  I, 
who  spend  so  many  hours  alone,. love  to  pass  a 
portion  of  them  in  conversing  thus  with  those 
whom  I  love, 

"  You  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  I  have  lost 
my  poor  friend  Nash,  whom  you  saw  with  us  in  the 
autumn.  He  left  us  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  is  now  in  his  grave  1  This  has  been  a 
severe  shock  to  me.  I  had  a  most  sincere  re- 
gard for  him,  and  very  nuiny  pleasant  recollec- 
tions are  now  so  changed  by  his  death,  that  they 
will  nevwr  rsoar  without  pain.    He  was  so  thor- 
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oQghly  amiable,  so  sensible  of  any  little  kindness 
that  was  shown  him,  so  kind  in  all  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds,  and,  withal,  bore  his  cross  so 
patiently  and  meekly,  that  every  body  who  knew 
him  respected  him  and  loved  him.  Very  few 
circumstances  could  have  affected  me  more  deep^ 
ly  than  his  loss. 

*^  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  excel- 
lent mother  and  to  your  sisters.  You  are  happy 
in  having  had  your  parents  spared  to  you  so  long. 
The  moral  influences  of  a  good  old  age  upon  the 
hearts  of  youth  and  manhood  can  not  be  appre- 
ciated too  highly.  We  are  all  well  at  present, 
thank  God.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  I 
"  Yours  afiectionately, 

"RoBEftT    SOUTHBT." 

To  Oro$ienor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

"  Ketwick,  Jan.  26, 183L 
"Mt  dear  Geosvenoe, 
"  Yesterday  evening  I  received  *  Roderic,  Der- 
'J  n\6T  Roi  des  Goths,  Poeme  tradnj  de  TAnglais 
de*  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  Poete  Laureat,  par  M. 
le  Chevalier  *  ♦  *.'  Printed  at  Versailles,  and 
published  at  Paris  by  Gralignani.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  modest  and  handsome  letter  from 
the  translatbr,  M.  Chevalier  de  Sagrie,  and  by 
another  from  Madame  St.  Anne  Holmes,  the  lady 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  lady  ha^  former- 
ly favored  me  with  some  letters  and  with  a  trag- 
edy of  hers,  printed  at  Angers.  She  is  a  very 
clever  woman,  and  writes  almost  as  beautiful  a 
hand  as  Miss  Ponsonby  of  Llangollen.  She  is 
rich,  and  has  lived  in  high  life,  and  writes  a 
great  deal  about  Sheridan,  as  having  been  very 
intimate  with  him  in  his  latter  years.  Me,  Mr. 
Bedford,  unworthy  as  I  am,  this  lady  has  chosen 
for  her  poete  favoriy  and  by  her  persuasions  the 
chevalier  has  translated  Roderic  into  ^'rench. 
This  is  not  all :  there  is  a  part  of  the  business 
which  is  so  truly  booksellerish  in  general,  and 
French  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  the 
very  words  of  my  correspondent  St.  Anne. 

" '  There  is  ono  part  of  the  business  I  can  not 
pass  over  in  silence :  it  has  shocked  me  much, 
and  calls  for  an  apology ;  which  is — The  Life 
of  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  P.L.  It  never  could- 
have  entered  my  mind  to  be  guilty  of,  or  even 
to  sanction,  such  an  impertinence.  But  the  fact 
is  this :  the  printer  and  publisher,  Mr.  Le  Bel, 
of  the  Royal  Printing-office  Press  in  Versailles 
(printers,  by-the-by,  are  men  of  much  greater 
importance  here  than  they  are  in  England),  in- 
sisted upon  having  the  life.  He  said  the  French 
know  nothing  of  M.  Southey,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  work  sell,  it  must  bo  managed  to  interest 
them  for  the  author.  To  get  rid  of  his  importu- 
nities, we  said  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  Mr.  Southey.     Would  you  believe  it  ?  this 


and  from  them,  and  what  I  had  heard  from  my 
dear  departed  friend,  Richard  Brinsley  Sberidan, 
we  drew  up  the  memoir.' 

^^Grosvenor,  whoever  writes  my  life  when  the 
subject  has  an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning,  and 
does  not  insert  this  biographical  anecdote  in  it, 
may  certainly  expect  ^hat  I  will  pull  his  ears  id 
a  true  dream,  and  call  him  a  jackass. 

^'  The  Notice  sur  M.  Southey,  which  has  been 
thus  compounded,  has  scarcely  one  single  point 
accurately  stated,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  not 
a  few  which  are  ridiculously  false.  NUmporte, 
as  M.  Le  Bel  says,  I  have  laughed  heartily  at 
the  whole  translation,  and  bear  the  transladoa 
with  a  magnanimity  which  woidd  excite  the  as- 
tonishment and  envy  of  Wordsworth,  if  he  were 
here  to  witness  it.  I  have  even  gone  beyond 
the  Quaker  principle  of  bearing  injuries  meekly : 
I  have  written  to  thank  the  iuflicter.  Hapjily 
it  is  in  prose,  and  the  chevalier  has  intended  to 
be  faithful,  and  has,  I  believe,  actually  abstained 
from  any  interpolations.  But  did  you  ever  hear 
me  mention  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  which  I  ob- 
served myself — that  wherever  a  breed  of  pea- 
cocks is  spoiled  by  mixture  with  a  white  one, 
birds  that  escape  the  degeneracy  in  every  other 
piart  of  their  plumage  show  it  in  the  eye  of  the 
feather  ?  The  fact  is  very  curious  ;  where  the 
perfection  of  nature's  work  is  required,  there  it 
fails.  This  affords  an  excellent  illustration  for 
the  version  now  before  me ;  every  where  the 
eye  of  the  feather  is  defective.  It  would  be  im- 
possible more  fully  to  exemplify  how  completely 
a  man  may  understand  the  general  meaning  of  a 
passage,  and  totally  miss  its  peculiar  force  and 
character.  The  name  of  M.  Bedford  appears  in 
the  Notice,  with  the  error  that  he  was  one  of  my 
College  friends,  and  the  fact  that  Joan  of  Arc 
was  written  at  his  house.  The  dedication  to  him 
is  omitted. 

**  God  bless  you  I  R.  S. 

*'  What  a  grand  bespattermg  of  abuse  I  shall 
have  when  the  Vision  appears  I  Your  walk  at 
the  Proclamation  was  but  a  type  of  it — only  that 
I  am  booted  and  ^coated,  and  of  more  convenient 
stature  for  the  service.  Pelt  away,  my  boys, 
pelt  away !  if  you  were  not  busy  at  that  work, 
you  would  be  about  something  more  mischiev- 
ous. Abusing  me  is  like  flogging  a  whipping- 
post. Harry  says  I  have  had  so  much  of  it  that 
he  really  thinks  I  begin  to  like  it.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  nothing  vexes  me  except  injudicious 
and  exaggerated  praise,  e.  g.,  when  my  French 
friends  affirm  that  Roderic  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  better  poem  than  the  Paradise  Lost ! !'' 

To  John  May,  Esq, 

*«Kcfwick.BUrGhi  1S2L 
"  My  deae  Feiend, 
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ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 
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She  WB  in  the  eightj-seoond  year  of  her  age. 
She  will  be  interred  (to-morrow^  I  suppose)  in 
the  barialnplaoe  of  the  Hills,  where  her  mother 
and  two  of  the  Tylers  are  laid,  and  my  father 
with  five  of  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

**  Her  death  was,  even  for  herself,  to  be  desir- 
ed as  well  as  expected.  My  affection  for  her 
had  been  long  and  justly  canceled.  I  feel  no 
grief,  therefore ;  but  such  an  event  of  necessity 
presses  for  a  while  like  a  weight  upon  the  mind. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  whim  which  took  her  to 
Lisbon  in  the  year  of  my  birth,  you  and  I  should 
never  have  known  each  other ;  my  uncle  would 
never  have  seen  Portugal,  and  in  how  different 
a  course  would  his  life  and  mine,  in  consequence, 
have  run  1  I  have  known  many  strange  charac- 
ters in  my  time,  but  never  so  extraordinary  a 
one  as  hers,  which,  of  course,  I  know  intimately. 
I  shall  come  to  it  in  due  course,  and  sooner  than 
you  may  expect,  from  the  long  intervals  between 
my  letters. 

''  Yesterday^s  post  brought  me  also  an  intima- 
tion from  my  musical  colleague,  Mr.  Shield,  that 
^  our  most  gracious  and  royal  master  intends  to 
command  the  performance  of  an  Ode  at  St. 
James's  on  the  day  Axed  for  the  celebration  of 
bis  birth-day.'  Of  course,  therefore,  my  imme- 
diate business  is  to  get  into  harness  and  work  io 
the  mill.  Two  or  three  precious  days  will  be 
spent  in  producing  what  will  be  good  for  noth- 
ing ;  for  as  for  making  any  thing  good  of  a  birth- 
day ode,  I  might  as  well  attempt  to  manufacture 
silk  purses  from  sows'  ears.  Like  Warton,  I 
shall  give  the  poem  an  historical  character;  but 
I  shall  not  do  this  as  well  as  Warton,  who  has 
done  it  very  well.  He  was  a  happy,  easy-mind- 
ed, idle  man,  to  whom  literature  in  its  turn  was 
as  much  an  amusement  as  rat-hunting,  and  who 
never  aimed  at  any  thing  above  such  odes. 

"  March  20. — I  now  send  you  the  fourth  let- 
ter of  the  promised  series,  dated  at  the  begin- 
ning nearly  four  months  before  it  was  brought  to 
an  end.  Were  I  to  proceed  always  at  this  rate 
with  it,  I  should  die  of  old  age  before  I  got 
breeched  in  the  narrative ;  but  with  all  my  un- 
dertakings, I  proceed  faster  in  proportion  as  I 
advance  in  them.  Just  now  I  am  in  the  humor 
for  going  on ;  and  you  will  hear  from  me  again 
woner  than  you  expect,  for  I  shall  begin  the  next 
letter  as  soon  as  this  packet  is  dispatched.  It  is 
a  long  while  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  I 
am  somewhat  anxious  to  hear  how  your  affair 
frocs  on  in  Brazil.  If  O  Grande  Marquez  could 
have  been  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  have 
bad  courage  and  capacity  to  have  modeled  both 
countries  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
a^^e.  But  I  am  more  anxious  about  the  manner 
in  which  these  events  may  affect  you,  than  con- 
cerning their  general  course ;  that  is  in  the  will 
of  Providence ;  and  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  Peninsula  and  of  Italy,  I  really  see  so  much 
evil  on  both  sides,  and  so  much  good  intent  act- 
ing erroneously  on  both,  that  if  I  could  turn  the 
scale  with  a  wish,  I  should  not  dare  to  do  it. 

'^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  S." 


7b  Groivenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

•*Koewlck.  April  15, 1821. 
"Mr.  Bedford — Sir, 

I  have  received  invitations  to  dine  with  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  ♦  •  #  and  with  the 
Artists'  Benevolent  Institution.  These  compli- 
ments  were  never  before  paid  me.  Cobbett, 
also,  has  paid  me  a  compliment  equally  well- 
deserved  and  of  undoubted  sincerity.  He  marks 
me  by  name  as  one  of  those  persons  who,  when 
the  Radicals  shall  have  effected  a  reformation, 
are,  as  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, to  be  executed.  As  a  curious  contrast 
to  this,  the  committee  of  journeymen  who  pro- 
pose to  adopt  what  is  practicable  and  useful  in 
Owen's  plan,  quote  in  their  Report  the  eleventh 
stanza  of  my  ode,*  written  in  Dec,  1814,  as  de- 
serving *  to  be  written  in  diamonds.'  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  a  sort  of  popularity  which,  in 
process  of  time,  I  shall  obtain  and  keep,  for  the 
constant  tendency  of  whatever  I  have  written. 
*  *  .♦  Wordsworth  was  with  me  last 
week.  Oddly  enough,  while  I  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  Book  of  the  Church,  he  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  historical  sonnets  upon  the 
same  subjects,  of  the  very  highest  species  of  ex- 
cellence. My  book  will  serve  as  a  running  com- 
mentary to  his  series,  and  the  one  will  very  ma- 
terially help  the  other ;  and  thos,  without  any 
oonoerted  purpose,  we  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
in  company.  ♦*•#*• 
"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    VISION    OF  JUDOMBNT LORD    BTRON MR. 

•            1 
JEFFREY  S  OPINION  OF  HIS  WRITINGS WORDS- 
WORTH'S   ECCLESIASTICAL    SONNETS STATE 

OF    SPAIN SCARCITY    OF    OREAT    STATESMEN 

— THE  eiKuv  ^aaiXiKij — hobbes's  behemoth 

FAILURE  OF  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  RECOVER  SOME 

FAMILY  ESTATES— LONELY  FEELINGS  AT  OX- 
FORD—THE VISION  OP  JUDGMENT  APPROVED 
BY  THE  KING ^AMERICAN  VISITORS DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  QUARTER- 
LY    REVIEW    TOWARD    AMERICA AMERICAN 

DIVINITY ACCOUNT  OF  NETHERHALL BOHE- 
MIAN LOTTERY HAMPDEN A  NEW  CANDI- 
DATE FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  GAME 
LAWS— STATE  OF  IRELAND* — SIR  EDWARD  DE- 


*  The  following  is  the  stanza  here  refiBrred  to : 

fTrain  np  thy  chfldren,  Enctand,  in  the  wayi 
Of  rifffateouanesa,  and  feed  them  vrith  the  bread 
Of  wnolesome  doctrine.    Where  hait  thou  thy  miiiea 

But  in  their  induatry  t 
Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  t 

Thy  might,  but  in  their  armst 
Shall  not  their  numbers,  therefore,  be  thy  wealth. 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  t 

Oh  grief;  uien,  grief  and  shame, 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-born  babe 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  Joy ; 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Rcceires  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  withered  knees 
Girea  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent" 
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RING— DKCRBE   OF  THE   LONG  PARLIAMENT 

SPANISH  AMERICA HUMBOLDT's  TRAVELS 

STATE   OF  ITALY,  OF  SPAIN,  AND  OF  ENGLAND. 
—1821. 

The  Vision  of  Judgment  was  now,  at  last, 
pablished,  and  mj  father  had  not  overrated  the 
measure  of  opposition  and  abuse  with  which  its 
appearance  would  be  hailed.  Nor  was  this  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  besides  the  unfriend- 
ly criticisms  of  his  avowed  enemies  and  oppo- 
nents, the  poem,  both  in  its  plan  and  execution, 
could  not  iail  to  give  offense  to  manj  of  those 
persons  most  disposed  to  receive  favorably  the 
productions  of  his  pen.  The  editor  hopes  he 
will  not  be  thought  chargeable  with  any  want  of 
filial  respetft  if  he  thinks  it  right  here  to  express 
his  own  regret  that  such  a  subject  should  have 
been  chosen,  as,  however  solenmly  treated,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dear  from  the  charge  of 
being  an  injudicious  attempt  to  fathom  mysteries 
too  deep  for  human  comprehension ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  to  speculate  upon  the  condition 
of  the  departed,  especially  when  under  the  influ- 
eooe  of  strong  political  feelings,  is  a  bold,  if  not 
a  presoraptuons  undertaking. 

My  father  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  his  lead- 
ing thoughts  firom  Dante^s  great  poem,  not  re- 
flecting that  Dante  himself^  if  it  were  not  for  the 
halo  thrown  around  him  by  his  antiquity  and  the 
established  fame  of  hb  transcendant  genius  com- 
bined, would  in  these  days  be  very  offensive  to 
many  smcerely  religious  minds. 

But  while  undoubtedly  the  Vision  of  Judgment 
bad  the  effect  of  shocking  the  feelings  of  many 
excellent  persons,  the  storm  of  abuse  which  greet- 
ed its  author  did  not  come  firom  them,  nor  did 
it  arise  from  any  regret  that  spiritual  matters 
should  be  thus  handled.  It  was  the  preface  and 
not  the  poem  which  called  them  forth. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  which  any 
person  may  form  of  my  father^s  writings,  one 
thing  has  always  been  conceded — ^that  in  none 
of  them  did  he  appeal  to  the  darker  passions  of 
human  nature,  or  seek  to  administer  pernicious 
stimulants  to  a  depraved  taste ;  that  in  none  did 
he  paint  vice  in  alluring  colors,  calling  evil  good 
and  good  evil ;  and  that  in  all  of  them  there  is 
a  constant  recognition  of  the  duties,  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  hopes  derived  from  revealcSd  re- 
ligion. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  perfect  contrast  be- 
tween his  writings  and  those  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  authors  of  that  day ;  and  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review  he  often  used  unsparing  language  con- 
cerning those  writers  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
spreading  among  the  people  Free-thinking  opin- 
ions in  religion,  and  base  doctrines  in  morals. 

These  things  would  naturally  create  a  bitter 
enmity  against  him  in  the  minds  of  all  who,  ei- 
ther by  their  own  acts  or  by  S3rmpatby,  were  im- 
plicated in  such  proceedings ;  and  the  more  def- 
inite and  pointed  remarks  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  make  m  his  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment upon  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  these 
writers,  wound  up  his  offenses  to  a  climax  in 


their  estimation,  and  set  in  motion  the  array  of 
opposition  and  invective  to  which  I  have  just  al- 
luded. Before,  however,  noticing  more  particu- 
larly the  remarks  themselves,  and  the  rejoinder 
and  counter-rejoinder  they  called  forth,  we  will 
look  a  little  at  the  relative  position  of  the  parties 
with  respect  to  their  writings. 

Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  in  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  had  satirized  my 
father  in  common  with  many  others,  but  noc  in 
any  peculiarly  objectionable  manner ;  and  when, 
as  has  been  noticed,  they  met  once  or  twice  in 
London  society  in  the  year  1813,  it  was  with  all 
outward  courtesy.  From  that  time  Lord  Byron 
became  year  after  year  more  notorious,  and  baa 
writings  more  objectionable  in  their  tendency. 
But  while  my  father  coukl  not  but  greatly  dis- 
approve of  many  portions  of  them,  he  had  been 
far  too  busily  emplo3red  to  trouble  himself  nnicb 
about  Lord  Byron.  He  rarely  alludes  to  him  in 
his  letters ;  for  every  allusion  that  I  have  found, 
I  have  printed.  For  some  years  he  had  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  review  poetry ;  and  while  he 
regarded  him  as  a  man  of  the  highest  talents, 
using  them  in  a  manner  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
and  notoriously  profligate  as  to  his  private  lif^. 
he  had  never  said  this  in  print,  and  rarely  seems 
to  have  spoken  of  him  at  all. 

Lord  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
regarded  my  father  with  the  most  intense  dislike, 
which  he  veiled  under  an  affectation  of  soom  and 
contempt  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he 
could  really  feel.  He  had  pronounced*  his  tal- 
ents to  be  "of  the  first  order,"  his  prose  to  be 
"perfect,"  his  Roderio  **^the  first  poem  of  the 
time,"  and  therefore  he  could  not  think  meanly 
of  his  abilities ;  and  widely  as  he  differed  from 
him  on  political  subjects,  that  could  be  no  rea- 
son for  the  bitter  personal  animosity  he  displayed 
toward  him.  This  is  sufficiently  ^own  in  many 
passages  of  his  published  letters,  and  more  par- 
tioularly  in  his  Bon  Juan ;  which,  in  addition  to 
the  allusions  in  the  poem  itself,  came  over  for 
publication  with  a  Dedication  to  him  prefixed  to 
it,  couched  in  coarse  and  msulting  terms.  This 
was  suppressed  at  the  time  (the  editor  states 
with  Lord  Byron^s  reluctant  consent) ;  but  it* 
existence  was  well  known,  and  it  is  now  prefixed 
to  the  poem  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works. 

But  the  feelings  with  which  Lord  Byron  re- 
garded my  father  were  still  more  plainly  shown 
in  some  observations  upon  an  article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
his  Life  and  Worlcs,  but  written,  be  it  observed, 
liffore  the  remariEs  on  the  Satanic  School  in  the 
preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood,  it  appears,  had  al- 
luded to  Lord  Byron  having  *'  vented  his  spleen' ' 
against  certain  "  lofty-minded  and  virtuous  men," 
which  he  interprets  to  mean  "  the  notorious  tri- 
umvirate known  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  Poets ;" 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  make  various  charges 
against  my  father,  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  cl^- 
acterize  by  any  other  epithet  than  false  and 


*  See  Byron's  Life  and  Works,  voL  iL,  p.  906^  and  toL 
Tii.,p.839. 
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ealumnioos.  These  were  based  opon  the  assam- 
ed  fact  that,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  in 
1817)  my  father  had.  eiroolated  slanderous  re- 
ports respecting  Lord  Byron's  mode  of  life;* 
and  npon  this  supposition,  which  was  wholly  tm(A- 
amt  fomuUttumif  he  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  abuse 
which  I  will  not  sully  these  pages  by  quoting ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  when,  at  a  later  period, 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  8ir  Walter  Scott,  de- 
clares his  intention  of  '^  working  the  laureate  as 
soon  as  he  could  muster  BillingsgeUi  enough,''t 
he  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  it  in  those  then  un- 
published pages.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  recur 
to  these  deeds  of  the  deiid ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
because  these  facts  prove  that  Lord  Byron's  at- 
tacks npon  my  father  preceded  my  father's  com- 
ments upon  him,  and  were  altogether  unprovok- 
ed ;  and  also  because  his  authority  is  still  occa- 
sionally employed  by  others  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  my  father's  name  and  character  into 
oontempt. 

Now  I  have  made  these  observations  solely  to 
show  upon  which  of  the  two  (if  upon  either)  the 
blame  of  a  malicious  or  contentious  temper  must  i 
rest,  not  because  I  assume  these  calumnies  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  my  father  censured  I 
Lord  Byron's  writings.J     The  worst  of  these  in-  I 
•nits  he  certainly  never  saw ;  the  other  he  was ' 
acquainted  with ;  but  while  the  effect  of  it  must  | 
undoubtedly  have  been  to  remove  any  delicacy 
with  regard  to  hurting  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  I 
am  perfectly  justified  in  asserting  that,  if  there 
had  not  existed  a  great  public  cause — a  question  | 
of  the  most  vital  principles — my  father  would 
never,  upon  that  provocation,  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  lift  his  hand  against  him.i     He  con-  i 
ceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  one  who  had  some  in-  ' 
flaence  over  the  opinions  of  others,  to  condemn, ' 
as  strongly  as  possible,  works,  the  perusal  of  \ 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  was  calcula-  I 
ted  to  weaken  the  principles,  corrupt  the  morals, 
and  harden  the  heart. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
the  Vision  of  Judgment,  while  it  must  be  admit- 
ted tley  are  stem  and  severe,  they  are  surely 
not  more  so  than  the  occasion  justified.  They 
are  no  personal  invective,  but  simply  a  moral 
condemnation  of  a  class  of  publications,  and  to 
be  judged  by  a  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  deserved  or  not.  The 
question  itself  as  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 

*  Widi  reference  to  thb  accusation,  wfaich  was  made 
through  some  oUier  medium  durine  Lord  Byron'i  life, 
nn  father  rays,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier, 
-I  reply  to  it  with  a  direct  and  potuioe  denial T  and  he 
rontinuea,  '*  If  I  bad  been  told  In  that  country  that  Lord 
Byron  had  turned  Turk  or  monk  of  La  Trappe— that  be 
bad  furnished  a  harem  or  endowed  a  hospital,  I  might 
linTA  ^nn^ht  the  accounL  whichever  it  had  been.  Dossi- 


many  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  has  never,  by  the 
public,  been  considered  apart  from  his  rank,  his 
genius,  and  his  redeeming  qualities :  admiration 
and  adulation  operated  on  the  one  hand,  fear  on 
the  other ;  for  while  he  himself  anid  his  advocates 
attributed  the  condemnation  of  his  writings  to 
"  cowardice,"  with  far  greater  truth  might  that 
be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  praise  of  many 
and  the  silence  of  more.* 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  my  father  should 
meet  with  a  large  share  both  of  abuse  and  blame 
for  daring  thus  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  strong- 
hold; and  while  some  marveled  at  his  impru- 
dence, there  was  one  great  writer  who  said  more 
than  that  with  strange  inconsistency.  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  suppressing  the 
remarks  themselves,  attributed  them  wholly  to 
envy ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe, 
coupled  with  this,  his  dwn  estimate  of  Lord 
Bjrron's  writings,  some  portions  of  which  I  can 
not  resist  quoting  here. 

After  various  remarks,  leveled  apparently  at 
my  father,  concerning  "  the  base  and  the  bigot- 
ed venting  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nioknames," 
he  goes  on  to  say, 

"  He  has  no  priest-like  cant  or  priest-like  re- 
viling to  apprehend  from  us  ;  we  do  not  charge 
him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of 
Satan,  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  to  be  a  mere 
compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  he  wishes  well  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind." 

After  speaking  of  the  immoral  passages  and 
profligate  representations  in  his  writings,  which, 
he  says,  are  not  worse  than  Dryden,  or  Prior,  or 
Fielding,  justly  adding,  however,  that  "  it  is  a 
wretched  apology  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man 
of  genius  that  equal  indecencies  have  been  for- 
given to  his  predecessors,"  he  proceeds  : 

"  It  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  get  over 
his  dogmatic  skepticism,  his  hard-hearted  max- 
ims of  misanthropy,  his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and 
honor.     Even  this,  however,  might  have  been 
I  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  had  not  been  ac- 
\  companied  with  that  which  may  look  at  first 
,  sight  like  a  palliation — ^the  frequent  presentment 
'  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  gen- 
erosity, and  faith. 

*•  The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron, 
in  short,  is,  that  his  writings  have  a  tendency  to 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  to 
make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  aflection 
ridiculous ;  and  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by 
direct  maxims  and  examples  of  an  imposing  or 
seducing  kind,  but  by  the  constant  exhibition  of 
the  most  profligate  heartlessness  in  the  persottt 
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of  those  who  have  been  transieotly  represented 
as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emo- 
tions, and  the  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who 
had  been  but  a  moment  before  so  beautifully  pa- 
thetic in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions. 

"  Thit  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against 
Lord  Byron.  We  say  that,  under  some  strange 
misapprehension  of  the  truth  and  the  duty  of 
proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
his  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits 
and  disinterested  virtuea  are  mere  deceits  and 
illusions,  hollow  and  despicable  mockeries  for  the 
most  part,  and  at  best  but  laborious  follies.  Love, 
patriotism,  valor,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition 
— all  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and 
despised!  and  nothing  is  really  good,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to 
stir  the  blood,  and  of  banqdets  and  intrigues  to 
80ot)ie  it  again.  If  the  doctrine  stood  alone, 
with  its  examples,  we  believe  it  would  revolt 
more  than  it  would  seduce ;  but  the  author  has 
the  unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet 
and  lofty  illusions,  and  that  with  such  grace,  and 
power,  and  truth  to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  suppose  for  the  time  that  he  is  among  the 
most  devoted  of  their  votaries,  till  he  oasts  off 
the  character  with  a  jerk ;  and  the  moment  after 
he  has  moved  and  exalted  us  to  the  very  height 
of  our  conceptions,  resumes  his  mockery  of  all 
things  sacred  and  sublime,  and  lets  us  down  at 
once  on  some  coarse  joke,^  hard-hearted  sar- 
casm, or  relentless  personality,  as  if  to  show 
'Whoe'er  wu  edified,  himself  was  not'"* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  thing  more 
severe,  and  at  the  same  tirad  more  just,  than 
these  remarks  could  have  been  penned ;  but  I 
may  fairly  ask,  with  what  consistency  could  the 
writer  of  them  reckon  my  father  as  an^ong  the 
base  and  the  bigoted  for  his  remarks  on  the  ^'  Sa^ 
tanic  School  7"  He  does  not,  he  says,  charge 
Lord  Byron  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an 
apostle  of  Satan ;  but  had  he  striven  to  picture 
forth  the  office  of  such  a  character,  could  he  have 
done  it  better  ?  What  method  more  subtle  or 
more  certain  could  the  Enemy  of  Mankind  use 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  his  empire  than  '*  to  de- 
Mtroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue^  ^ — ^to  con- 
vince men  that  all  that  is  good,  noble,  virtuous, 
or  sacred  is  "  to  6e  laughed  at,  disbelieved  tn,  and 
detpited?^^  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
reviewer  in  these  passages  has  embodied  the 
very  system  which  those  whose  philosophy  is 


tages  of  his  rural  flock,  who  knows  that  they  are 
sold  by  every  hawker  of  books  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  they  are  handed  about  from 
one  to  the  other  by  school-boys  and  artisans  to 
supply  shafts  for  the  quiver  of  ribald  wit  and 
scoffing .  blasphemy,  can  hardly  be  thought  out 
of  season  if,  when  this  subject  is  forced  upon 
him,  he  allows  his  own  feeling  concerning  such 
works  to  appear;  and  it  is  not  unimportant, 
while  doing  so,  to  have  pointed  out  the  strong 
coincidence,  upon  thia  question  in  real  opinion, 
which  existed  between  two  writers,  in  general 
so  opposed  to  each  other  as  my  father  and  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  passage  alluded 
to  concerning  the  Satanic  School  roused  Lord 
Byron's  anger  to  the  uttermost,  and  he  replied 
to  it  in  a  strain  which  compelled  a  rejoiiMler 
from  my  father,  in  a  letter  addressed-  to  the  Ed- 
\  itor  of  the  Courier,  the  efiect  of  which  was  to 
!  make  his  lordship  immediately  sit  down  and  in- 
i  dite  a  cartel,  challenging  my  father  to  mortal 
I  combat,  for  which  purpose  both  parties  were  to 
repair  to  the  Continent.   -This  challenge,  how- 
ever, never  reached  its  destination,  Lord  By- 
ron's ^*  friend,"   Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  wisely 
suppressing  it. 

The  passage  itself.  Lord  Byron's  reply,  and 
the  rejoinder,  together  with  a  letter  written  in 
1824  on  the  appearance  of  Captain  Medwin's 
work,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Apgpndix  to 
this  volume. 

To  the  Rev.  Neville  White, 

"  Keswick,  April  96^  18SL 
"  My  dear  Neville, 
*'  I  heartily  give  you  joy  of  your  dear  wife's 
safe  deliverance,  and  of  the  birth  of  yonr  first 
child-*«ii  event  which,  of  all  others  in  the  course 
of  human  life,  produces  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  impression. 

"Who  hath  not  prored  it,  ill  can  estimate 
The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour— the  weight 
Of  that  new  sense ;  the  thoughtful.  prnsiTe  bKss. 
In  all  the  changes  of  oar  chanseful  state. 
Even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  I  wis 
The  heart  doth  undergo  no  change  so  great  as  Hm. 

"  So  I  have  written  in  that  poem  which  will 
.  be  the  next  that  I  hope  to  send  you ;  but  I  tran- 
'  scribe  the  iines  here  because  you  will  feel  their 
truth  ^t  this  time.  Parental  love,  however,  is 
of  slower  growth  in  a  father's  than  in  a  moth- 
er's heart :  the  child,  at  its  birth,  continues,  as 
it  were,  to  be  a  part  of  its  mother's  life ;  but 
upon  the  father's  heart  it  is  a  grafts  and  some 
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he  expected.'  Women,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  t 
feel  and  like  the  meter  universally,  without  at- 
tempting to  understand  its  construction.  My 
brethren  of  the  art  approve  it,  and  those  "whom 
I  acknowledge  for  my  peers  are  decidedly  in  its 
favor.  Many  persons  have  thanked  me  for  that 
part  of  the  preface  in  which  Lord  Byron  and  his 
infamous  works  are  alluded  to.         #    '     * 

"  I  am  going  on  steadily  with  many  things, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  the  History  of  the  War. ! 
Th^  first  volume  will  be  printed  in  the  course  of  j 
September  next.  W^hether  it  will  be  published 
before  the  other  t^o,  depends  upon  the  book- 
sellers, and  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  no  con- 
cero.  I  am  proceeding  also  with  my  Dialogues, 
and  with  the  Book  of  the  Church— two  works 
by  which  I  shall  deserve  well  of  posterity,  what- 
ever treatment  they  may  provoke  now  from  the 
bigoted,  the  irreligious,  and  the  factious.  But 
you  know  how  perfectly  regardless  I  am  of  ob- 
loquy and  insult.  Your  brother  Henry  gave  me 
that  kind  of  praise  which  is  thoroughly  gratify- 
ing, because  I  know  that  I  deserve  it,  when  he 
described  me  as  fearlessly  pursuing-  that  course 
M'hich  my  ovm  sense  of  propriety  points  out, 
-without  reference  to  the  humor  of  the  public. 

**  In  the  last  Quarterly  Review  you  would  rec- 
ognize me  in  the  account  of  Huntington.  I  am 
preparing  a  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  next. 
«         *         *         *         * 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Neville, 

'^  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Souths  y." 

7b  C.  H.  Toumshend,  Esq. 

"Keswick,  May  6;  1821. 
"  My  dear  Chauncky, 

**  I  received  your  little  parcel  this  afternoon, 
and  thank  you  for  the  book,  for  the  dedication, 
and  for  the  sonnet.  As  yet  I  have  only  had  time 
to  recognize  several  pieces  which  pleased  me 
formerly,  and  to  read  a  few  others  which  please 
me  now. 

"  The  stages  of  your  life  have  passed  regular- 
ly and  happily,  so  that  you  have  had  leisure  to 
mark  them  with  precision,  and  to  feel  them,  and 
reflect  upon  them.  With  me  these  transitions 
'  were  of  a  very  diflferent  character ;  they  came 
abmptly,  and,  when  I  left  the  University,  it  was 
to  cast  myself  upon  the  world  with  a  heart  full 
of  romance  and  a  head  full  of  enthusia.sro.  No 
young  man  could  have  gone  more  widely  astray, 
according  to  all  human  judgment,  and  yet  the 
Boundest  judgment  could  not  have  led  me  into 
any  other  way  of  life  in  which  I  should  have  had 
.  9ach  full  cause  to  be  contented  and  thankful. 

"  The  world  is  now  before  you ;  but  you  have 
neither  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  nor  dangers 
to  apprehend.  All  that  the  heart  of  a  wise  man 
can  desire  is  within  your  reach.  And  you  are 
blessed  with  a  disposition  which  will  keep  you 
OQt  of  public  life,  in  which  my  advice  to  those 
whom  I  loved  would  be — never  to  engage. 

"  Your  Cambridge  wit  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  Coleridge  of  King^s, 
bat  M>mewbat  intimately  so  with  one  of  his 


brothers,*  now  at  the  bar,  and  likely  to  rise  very 
high  in  his  profession.  I  know  no  man  of  whose 
judgment  and  principles  I  have  a  higher  opinion. 
They  are  a  remarkably  gifted  family,  and  may 
be  expected  to  distinguish  themselves  in  many 
ways. 

"  The  Words  worths  spoke  of  you  with  great 
pleasure  upon  their  return  from  Cambridge.  He 
was  with  me  lately.  His  thoughts  and  mine 
have  for  some  time  been  unconsciously  traveling 
in  the  same  direction ;  for  while  J  have  beeii 
sketching  a  brief  history  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  systems  which  it  has  subdued  or  strug- 
gled with,  he  has  been  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  subject  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  to  which  my 
volume  will  serve  for  a  ooomientary,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  been  written  with  that  intent 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  work  will  be  per- 
manently useful ;  and  I  have  the  same  hope  of 
the  series  of  Dialogues  with  which  I  am  proceed- 
ing. Two  of  the  scenes  in  which  these  are  laid 
are  noticed  in  your  sonnets — the  Tarn  of  Blen- 
cathra  and  the  Ruined  Village.  Wm.  Westall 
has  made  a  very  fine  drawing  of  the  former, 
which  will  be  engraved  for  the  volume,  together 
with  Qve  others,  most  of  which  you  will  recog- 
nize. One  of  them  represents  this  house,  with 
the  river  and  the  lake,  and  Newlands  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

**  Are  you  going  abroad  ?  pr  do  you  wait  till 
the  political  atmosphere  seems  to  promise  settled 
weather  ?  God  knows  when  that  will  be !  For 
myself;  I  know  not  what  to  wish  for,  when,  on 
the  one  side,  the  old  governments  will  not  at- 
tempt to  amend  any  thing,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Revolutionists  are  for  destroying  every  thing. 
Spain  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  which  must  lead 
to  utter  anarchy.  If  other  powers-  do  not  inter- 
fere (which  I  rather  hope  than  think  they  will 
not),  the  natural  course  of  such  a  revolution  will 
serve  as  an  example  in  terrorem  to  other  na- 
tions. True  statesmen  are  wanted  there,  and 
not  there  alone,  but  every  where  else ;  why  it  is 
that  there  has  not  been  a  single  man  in  Europe 
worthy  of  the  name  for  the  last  century,  is  a 
question  which  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  con- 
sider. Burke  would  have  been  one,  had  he  not 
been  always  led  away  by  passion  and  party,  and 
an  Irish  imagination.  It  is  something  in  the 
very  constitution  of  our  politics  which  dwarfs 
the  breed,  for  we  have  had  statesmen  in  India. 
******** 

"  God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  affectionately, 


R.  SOCTHEY." 


To  John  Rickmany  Esq. 

*'RMwick,lia7l3,1821. 
"My  dear  Rickman, 
"  The  present  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  book 
serves  me  for  a  heading  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, has  led  me  into  an  interesting  course  of 
reading,  and  I  am  surrounded  with  memoirs  of 
that  age.  Among  other  books,  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  BiKov  BaoiXiKfiy  which  never  fell  in  my 

*  Now  Mr.  Joftioe  Coleridga. 
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way  before.  The  evidence  ooncerning  its  an- 
thenticity  is  more  corioasly  balanced  than  in  any 
other  case,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  two  Al- 
exander  Cunninghams ;  but  the  internal  evidence 
is  strongly  in  its  favor,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  man  could  have  written  it  in  a  fic- 
titious character — the  character  is  so  perfectly 
observed-  If  it  be  genuine  (which  I  believe  it 
to  be  as  much  as  a  man  can  believe  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  thing  which  has  been  boldly  im- 
pugned), it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
connected  with  English  history.  I  have  been 
reading,  also,  Hobbes's  Behemoth;  it  is  worth 
reading,  but  has  less  of  his  characteristic  strength 
and  felicity  of  thought  and  expression  than  the 
Leviathan.  There  is  one  great  point  on  which 
he  dwells  with  unanswerable  wisdom- — the  ne- 
cessity that  public  opinion  should  be  directed  by 
government,  by  means  of  education  and  public 
instruction. 

^'  The  course  of  the  revolution  in  Portugal  and 
Brazil  will  be  to  separate  the  two  countries,  and 
then,  I  fear,  to  break  up  Brazil  into  as  many  sep- 
arate states  as  there  are  great  captaincies; 
these,  again,  to  be  subdivided  among  as  many 
ofaieftains  as  can  raise  ruffians  enough  to  be  call- 
ed an  army.  There  is,  however,  some  check  to 
these  in  the  fear  of  the  negroes,  which  may  rea- 
sonably exist  in  great  part  of  the  country.  This 
mischief  has  been  brought  about  by  Portuguese 
journals  printed  in  London  since  the  year  1808, 
and  directed  always  to  this  end. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Lightfoot 

"Ketwick,  June  2;  1821. 
"  My  dear  Lightfoot, 
"Your  letter  brings  to  my  mind  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  last  which  I  received  from  you 
remained  unanswered.  I  began  a  reply  imme- 
diately, but  having  expressed  a  hope  that  busi- 
ness might  probably  soon  lead  me  into  the  west 
country,  and  intimated  a  little  too  confidently  the 
likelihood  of  my  succeeding  to  some  good  family 
estates  there  in  consequence  of  Lord  Somerville's 
death,  the  letter  was  laid  aside  till  I  could  be 
more  certain.  Shortly  afterward  I  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  result  of  my  legal  inquiries  there 
was,  that,  owing  to  the  clumsy  manner  in  which 
a  will  was  drawn  up,  estates  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  a  year  in  Somersetshire,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  clear  intention  of  the  testator,  ought 
now  to  have  devolved  upon  me,  had  been  ad- 
judged to  Lord  Somerville,  to  be  at  his  full  dis- 
posal, and  were  by  him  either  sold  or  beqaeath- 


never  heavier  than  during  the  only  whole  day 
which  I  passed  in  that  city.  There  was  not  a 
single  cotemporary  whom  I  knew ;  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  I  spoke,  whose  &oe  was  familiar 
to  me,  was  Dr.  Tatham  I  except  poor  Adanis  and 
his  wife,  now  both  old  and  infirm.  I  went  in  the 
morning  to  look  at  Baliol,  and  as  I  was  coming 
out  he  knew  me,  and  then  I  recognized  him, 
which  otherwise  I  could  not  have  done.  I  di%ed 
there  in  the  hall  at  ten  o^clock  at  night,  and  the 
poor  old  woman  would  sit  up  till  midnight  that 
she  might  speak  to  me  when  I  went  out.  After 
the  business  of  the  theater  was  over  I  walked  for 
some  hours  alone  about  the  walks  and  gardens, 
where  you  and  I  have  so  often  walked  together, 
thinking  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  the  friends 
that  are  departed  (Seward,  and  C.  Collins,  and 
Allen,  and  poor  Burnet),  time,  and  change,  and 
mortality.  Very  few  things  would  have  gratified 
me  so  much  as  to  have  met  you  there.  I  had 
applause  enough  in  the  theater  to  be  somewhat 
overpowering,  and  my  feelings  would  have  been 
very  different  if  you  had  been  there,  for  then 
there  would  have  been  one  person  present  who 
knew  me  and  loved  me. 

"  My  lodging  was  at  Oriel,  in  the  rooms  of  an 
under-graduate,  whose  aunt  Is  married  to  my 
uncle.  Coplestone  introduced  himself  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  dinner  the  next  day,  but  I  was  en- 
gaged to  return  to  London  and  dine  with  Bed- 
fbrd.  There  is  no  one  of  our  remembranoe  left 
at  Baliol  except  Powell,  and  him  I  did  not  see. 
The  master  and  the  fellows  there  showed  me  ev- 
ery possible  attention ;  I  had  not  been  two  hours 
in  Oxford  before  their  invitation  found  me  out. 

"  The  king  sent  me  word  that  he  had  read  the 
Vision  of  Judgment  twice,  and  was  well  pleased 
with  it ;  and  he  afterward  told  my  brother  (Dr. 
S.)  at  the  drawing-room  that  I  had  sent  him  a 
very  beautiful  poem,  which  he  had  read  with 
great  pleasure. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Liv- 
erpool told  me,  when  I  was  in  town  last  year, 
that  the  Life  of  Wesley  was  a  book  which  in 
their  judgment  could  not  fail  of  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

"  Always  and  aflectionately  yours, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

Among  the  great  variety  of  strangers  who 
found  their  way  to  Greta  Hall  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction, there  were  a  considerable  proportion 
from  America — ^travelers  from  thence,  as  my 
father  humorously  observes  in  one  of  his  previous 
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cause  he  bad  been  most  unjustly  aconsed  of  hold- 
ing and  expressing  opinions  very  unfavorable  to 
America.  Several  papers  had  appeared  in  the 
Qoarterly  Review  manifesting  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing toward  that  country,  and  these  were  ascribed 
to  him,*  while  he  was  protesting  against  them 
privately,  and  strongly  condemning  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  written.  This,  however,  was 
ouly  one  out  of  many  instances  in  which  the  of- 
fenses of  the  Quarterly  Review  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  , 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston)  to 
whom  the  two  following  letters  are  addressed 
was  one  of  the  most  literary  of  his  American 
visitors,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  good 
will  quickly  sprang  up  between  them,  kept  up 
by  an  occasional  correspondence. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  evenings  he  passed 
at  Greta  Hall,  my  father  had  read  to  him  the 
commencement  of  his  poem  of  Oliver  Newman, 
to  which  reference  has  occasionally  been  made, 
with  which  Mr.  Ticknor  had  been  much  pleased ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  scene  being  laid  in 
his  native  country,  the  MS.  of  the  poem,  when 
finished,  was  promised  to  him :  to  this  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  letter  refers.  Alas 
for  the  uncertainty  of  our  intentions !  No  fur- 
ther progress  of  any  moment  was  ever  made  in 
it ;  constant  occupations  of  a  different  kind  im- 
peratively called  for  all  his  time  and  thoughts ; 
many  cares  and  more  sorrows  thickened  upon 
him  in  these  later  years  of  his  life  ;  and  the  ef- 
fort to  resume  the  subject,  though  often  contem- 
plated, was  never  made. 

To  George  Ticknor,  Esq. 

•*  Keswick,  Aug.  19, 1881. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

''  That  I  intended  to  thank  you  for  the  books 
yoo  sent  me  from  London  in  1819,  the  unfin- 
ished letter  which  I  have  now  fished  up  from  the 
bottom  of  my  desk  will  show  \  and  it  is  better  to 
say  peccavi  than  to  apologize  for  the  old  and  be- 
setting sin  of  procrastination.  That  I  had  re- 
ceived them,  yon  would  probably  infer  from  the 
mention  of  Fisher  Ames  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
This  omission  has  been  attended  with  frequent 
self-reproaches,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  not  sup- 
pose that  you  were  forgotten  ;  but  I  looked  for- 
ward to  an  honorable  amends  in  sending  you  the 
manuscript  of  my  New  England  poem  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  completed.  When  that  will  be 
I  dare  not  promise ;  but  the  desire  of  sending 
you  that  first  fair  copy,  part  of  which  was  put 
into  your  hands  when  you  were  here,  is  not  one 
of  tl^  least^inducemcnts  for  taking  it  up  speed- 
ily as  a  serious  and  regular  occupation. 

**  I  found  your  parcel  last  night,  on  my  return 


home^  after  a  fortnight's  absence.  Its  contents 
will  bex>f  the  greatest  use  to  me.  '  I  have  al- 
ready looked  through  Callender  and  the  Archee- 
ology,  and  find  in  the  former  applicable  infor- 
mation not  in  my  other  authorities,  and  in  the 
latter  many  curious  facts.  Our  old  divine.  Dr. 
Hammond,  used  to  say,  that  whatever  his  course 
of  study  might  be  in  the  first  part  of  the  week, 
something  idways  occurred  in  it  which  was  con- 
vertible to  use  in  his  next  sermon.  My  expe- 
rience is  of  the  same  kind,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  these  books  will  assist  me  in  many  ways. 

"  My  little  girls  have  not  forgotten  you.  The 
in&nt  whom  you  saw  sleeping  in  a  basket  here 
in  this  library,  where  he  was  born  three  weeks 
before,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  a  thriving  and 
hopeful  child.  Kenyon  will  be  here  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  and  we  shall  talk  of  you,  and  drink 
to  our  friends  in  New  England.  This  is  less 
picturesque  than  the  votive  sacrifices  of  ancient 
times,  but  there  is  as  much  feeling  connected 
with  it. 

"  Mr.  Everett  sent  me  the  two  first  numbers 
of  his  quarterly  journal,  telling  me  that  I  should 
not  n^d  an  apology  for  the  sentiments  which  it 
expresses  toward  England.  I  am  sorry  that 
those  opinions  appear  to  have  his  sanction,  es- 
teeming him  highly  as  I  do,  and  desirous  as  I 
am  that  the  only  two  nations  in  the  world  who 
really  are  free,  and  have  grown  up  in  freedom, 
should  be  united  by  mutual  respect  and  kindly 
feelings,  as  well  as  by  kindred,  conunon  faith, 
and  the  indissoluble  bond  of  language.  Remem- 
ber me  most  kindly  to  him,  and  to  Mr.  Cogswell 
also. 

^'  I  am  collecting  materiab  for  a  Life  of  George 
Fox,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakerism. 
Perhaps  some  documents  of  American  growth 
may  fill  in  jrour  way.  We  are  never  likely  to 
meet  again  in  this  world ;  let  us  keep  up  this 
kind  of  intercourse  till  we  meet  in  a  better. 

"God  bless  youl 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southet." 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  as  in- 
closed in  the  preceding  one.  I  place  it  here  as 
containing  some  interestbg  remarks  upon  Amer- 
ican literature. 

To  George  Ticknor,  Esq. 

"  Ketwlck,  Aug.  13,  1819. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"I  did  not  receive  your  friendly  letter,  and 
the  books  which  you  sent  to  Murray's,  till  the 
last  week  in  May,  at  which  time  I  supposed  yo» 
would  be  on  your  voyage  homeward.  Long  ©r® 
this  I  trust  you  will  have  reached  your    tiative 
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them  such  sound  reasoning,  such  clear  logic, 
and  such  manly  and  vi^rorous  composition  as  in 
the  days  of  South  and  Barrow.  What  is  said  in 
the  memoir  of  Mr.  Buckminster  of  tiie  unimpas- 
sioned  character  of  our  printed  sermons  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  character  of  the  congregations  for  which 
Chey  were  composed,  always  regular  church-go- 
ing people,  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  the  really 
good  part  of  the  community,  and  the  Formalists 
and  the  Pharisees,  none  of  whom  would  like  to 
be  addressed  by  thett-  parish  priest  as  miserable 
tinners  standing  in  need  of  repentance.  Sermons 
of  country  growth  seldom  find  their  way  to  the 
press ;  in  towns  the  ruder  classes  seldom  attend 
the  Church  service,  in  large  towns  because  there 
Is  no  room  for  them ;  and  indeed,  in  country  as 
well  as  town,  the  subjects  who  are  in  the  worst 
state  of  mind  and  morals  never  enter  the  church 
doors.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  got  at  them  by 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  and  they  administered 
drastics  with  prodigious  effect.  Since  their  days 
a  more  impassioned  style  has  been  used  in  the 
pulpit,  and  with  considerable  success.  But  the 
pith  and  the  sound  philosophy  of  the  elder  divines 
are  wanting.  Your  Buckminster  was  taking  the 
right  course.  The  early  death  of  such  a  man 
would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  any  country. 

^*  You  have  sent  me,  also,  a  good  specimen  of 
American  politics  in  the  works  of  Fisher  Ames. 
I  perused  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  have 
seldom  met  with  a  more  sagacious  writer.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  words  in  the  American 
vocabulary  are  as  common  in  England  as  in 
America.  But,  provided  a  word  be  good,  it  is  no 
matter  from  what  mint  it  comes.  Neologisms 
must  always  be  arising^in  every  living  language ; 
and  the  business  of  criticism  should  be,  not  to 
reprobate  tljem  because  they  are  new,  but  to 
censure  such  as  are  not  formed  according  to 
analogy,  or  which  are  merely  superfluous.  The 
authority  of  an  English  reviewer  passes  on  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic  for  more  than  it  is  worth ; 
with  us  the  Review  of  the  last  month  or  the  last 
quarter  is  as  little  thought  of  as  the  last  week's 
newspaper.  You  must  have  learned  enough  of 
the  constitution  of  such  works  to  know  that  upon 
questions  of  philology  they  are  quite  unworthy 
of  being  noticed.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  vocabulary  led  me  to  this, 
and  this  leads  me  to  the  criticisms  upon  Bristed 
and  Fearon's  books  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  I 
know  not  from  whom  they  came,  but  they  are 
not  in  a  good  spirit.  R.  S.'* 

To  John  May,  Esq. 

"Keswick,  Aug. 96,  182L 
"  My  deae  Feiend, 
"  How  little  are  our  lots  in  life  to  be  foreseen ! 


anxieties  and  losses  have  you  been  ezpoeed, 
without  any  fault,  or  even  any  thing  which  can 
justly  be  called  incautious  on  your  part !  This, 
however,  is  both  consolatory  and  certain,  that 
no  good  man  is  ever  the  worse  for  the  triak  with 
which  Providence  may  visit  him,  and  the  way  in 
which  you  regard  these  afflictions  ex^npUfiea 
this. 

"  Since  I  received  your  letter  I  made  my  pro- 
posed visit  to  the  sea-coast  with  the  two  Ediths 
and  Cuthbert  We  were  at  Netherhall,  the  toUir 
of  my  friend  and  fellow-traveler  Senhouse,  where 
his  ancestors  have  uninterruptedly  resided  ainoe 
the  days  of  Edward  II.  (when  part  of  the  present 
building  is  known  to  have  been  standing),  and 
how  long  before  that  no  one  knows.  Some  of 
his  deeds  are  of  Edward  l.'s  reign,  some  of 
Henry  III.'s,  and'one  is  as  far  back  as  King  John. 
We  slept  in  the  tower,  the  walls  of  which  are 
nine  feet  thick.  In  the  time  of  the  great  Rebell- 
ion the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  this  house  went 
to  serve  the  king,  the  elder  brother  (whom  ill- 
ness had  probably  detained  at  home)  died,  and 
the  parents  then  wished  their  only  surviving 
child  to  return,  lest  their  ancient  line  should  be 
extinct.  A  man  who  held  an  estate  under  the 
family  was  sent  to  persuade  him  to  this,  his  un- 
willingness to  leave  the  service  in  such  disastrous 
times  being  anticipated;  but  the  result  of  this 
endeavor  was,  that  Senhouse^,  instead  of  return- 
ing, persuaded  the  messenger  to  remain  and  fol- 
low the  king's  fortunes.  They  were  at  Marstoa 
Moor  together,  and  at  Naseby.  In  the  last  of 
those  unhappy  fields  Senhouse  was  dreadfully 
wounded,  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  was 
left  for  dead.  After  the  battle  his  faithful  friend 
searched  for  the  body,  and  found  him  still  breath- 
ing. By  this  providential  aid  he  was  saved ;  his 
slrall  was  pieced  with  a  plate  of  metal,  and  he 
lived  to  continue  the  race.  His  preserver  was 
rewarded  by  having  his  estate  enfranchised ;  and 
both  properties  continue  at  this  day  in  their  re- 
spective descendants.  This  is  an  interesting 
story,  and  the  more  sq  when  reUited  as  it  was 
to  me,  on  the  spot.  The  sword  which  did  good 
service  in  those  wars  b  still  preserved.  It  was 
made  for  a  two-fold  use,  the  back  being  cut  so 
as  to  form  a  double-toothed  saw. 

"  Netherhall  stands  upon  the  little  river  Ellen, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  but  completely 
sheltered  from  the  sea  wind  by  a  long  high  hill, 
under  cover  of  which  some  fine  old  trees  have 
grown  up.  The  Ellen  rises  on  Skiddaw,  forms 
the  little  and  un picturesque  lake  or  rather  pool 
which  is  called  Overwater,  near  the  foot  of  that 
mountain,  and,  though  a  very  small  stre&m, 
makes  a  port,  where  a  town  containing  4000 
inhabitants  has  grown  up  within  the  memorr 
of  man  on  the  Senhouse  estate.     It  was  called 
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or  in  which  we  slept  by  the  founder  of  this  town ; 
and  when  his  son  (who  died  about  six  yeftnt  ago, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  or  five)  first  went  to 
Cambridge,  there  was  no  stage-ooach  north  of 
York. 

*^  Old  as  Netherhall  is,  the  stones  of  which  it 
is  built  were  hewn  from  the  quarrymore  than  a 
thousand  years  before  it  was  begun.  They  were 
taken  from  a  Roman  station  on  the  hill  between 
it  and  the  sea,  where  a  great  number  of  Roman 
altars^  &c^  have  been  found.  Some  of  them  are 
described  by  Camden,  who  prai^s  the  Mr.  Sen- 
bouse  of  his  time  (br  the  hospitality  with  which 
he  received  him,  and  the  care  with  which  he  pre- 
served these  remains  of  antiquity.  *  * 
It  was  a  bishop  of  this  family  who  preached 
Charles  l.'s  coronation  sermon,  and  the  text 
which  he  took  was  afterward  noted  as  ominous: 
'  I  will  give  him  a  crown  of  glory.^  The  gold 
signet  which  he  wolre  as  a  ring  is  now  at  Nether- 
bidl.     God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Robert  South^y." 

7b  Oroivenar  e,  Bedford^  Esq. 

*<  Keswick,  Sept  9,  IBSL 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvxnor, 

"  I  wish  to  possess  a  castle  in  Bohemia.  My 
good  aunt  Mary  has  the  like  desire ;  and  as  there 
are  two  castles  to  be  had  there,  together  with 
twelve  villages  (enough  to  qualify  me,  in  all  con- 
science, for  a  baron  of  the  holy  Roman  empire), 
I  beseech  yon,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  may 
be,  to  transmit,  in  such  manner  as  Henries  may 
best  direct,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  to  W.  H. 
Reinganum,  Banquier,  No.  13  Rue  Zeil,  Frank- 
fort sur  Maine,  to  purchase  one  ticket  in  my 
name,  and  one  in  my  aunt  Mary's,  in  the  lottery 
for  the  seven  estates  in  Bohemia  which  are  to  be 
played  for  at  Vienna  on  the  1st  of  next  month ; 
and  I  invite  you,  Grosvenor,  to  purchase  a  ticket 
also,  and  let  us  go  shares  in  the  adventure ;  and 
if  we  get  the  prize,  we  will  make  a  merry  and 
memorable  journey  to  Prague,  and  you  shall  take 
your  choice  of  seven  titles  for  your  baronship, 
to  wit,  Zieken,  Wolschow,  Koyschitz,  Shunkau, 
Libietitz,  Prytanitz,  and  Oberstankau. 

"  Just  suppose,  Grosvenor,'  that  Fortune,  in 
one  of  her  freaks,  was  to  give  us  this  prize,  and 
we  were  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pos- 
session of  twelve  villages,  two  chateaux,  seven' 
farms,  and  several  mills  and  manufactures,  and 
Talued  judicially  at  894,755  florins  of  Vienna. 
I  suppose  the  inhabitants  are  included.  The  no- 
tion, I  think,  will  amuse  you  as  much  as  it  does 
ns.  So  buy  the  tickets,  Orosvenor.  The  castles 
in  question  are  certainly  two  of  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia's castles,  because  they  make  th6  great 
prize  in  an  imperial  lottery ;  but  whether  they 
are  two  of  the  seven  castles  the  history  of  which 
Corporal  Trim  began  to  Uncle  Toby,  I  pretend 
Aot  to  determine.  By  all  means,  however,  let 
OS  have  a  chance  for  them.  I  should  like  a  good 
fortune  well,  and  much  the  better  if  it  were  a 
queer  one,  and  came  in  a  comical  way. 

'*  So  God  bless  yoo,  Grosvenor !  and  make  us 


both  barons,  and  my  aunt  a  Bohemian  baron- 
ess. R.  S." 

To  t/u  Rev.  NeviUe  White. 

*  Keswick,  Oct  20,  1621. 
"  My  tear  Neville, 
***         *         **         *  *         * 

You  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  character  and  tend- 
ency of  William  Taylor's  conversation.  A  mo«t 
unfortunate  perversion  of  mind  has  made  him  al- 
ways desirous  of  supporting  strange  and  para- 
doxical opinions  by  ingenious  arguments,  and 
showing  what  may  be  said  on  the  wrong  side  of 
a  question.  He  likes  to  be  in  a  state  of  doubt 
upon  all  subjects  where  doubt  is  possible,  and  has 
often  said,  '  I  begin  to  be  too  sure  of  that,  and 
must  'See  what  reasons  I  can  find  against  it.' 
But  wlien  this  is  applied  to  great  and  moment- 
ous truths,  the  consequences  are  of  the  most  fatal 
kind.  I  believe  no  man  ever  carried  Pyrrho- 
nism, further.  But  it  has  never  led  him  into  im- 
moralities of  any  kind,  nor  prevented  him  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  private  life  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner.  There  never  lived  a  more 
dutiful  son.  I  hare  seen  his  blind  mother  weep 
when  she  spoke  of  his  goodness;  and  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity  have  only  been  limited  by 
his  means. 

**  What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  habit- 
ual and  excessive  skepticism  has  weakened  none 
of  the  sectarian  prejudices  in  which  he  was 
brought  up.  He  sympathizes  as  cordially  with 
the  Unitarians  in  their  animosity  to  the  Church 
and  State  ai^  if  he  agreed  with  them  in  belief, 
and  finds  as  strong  a  bond  of  union  in  party  spirit 
as  he  could  do  in  principle. 

"  With  regard  to  his  talents,  they  are  very 
great.  No  man  can  exceed  him  in  ingenuity, 
nor  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  adorns  a  sub- 
ject by  apt  and  lively  illustrations.  His  knowl- 
edge is  extensive,  but  not  deep.  When  first  I 
saw  him,  three-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  thought 
him  the  best-informed  man  with  whom  I  had 
ever  conversed.  When  I  visited  hiih  last,  after 
a  lapse  of  eight  years,  I  discovered  the  Ihnits  of 
his  information,  and  that  upon  all  subjects  it  was 
very  incomplete. 

^'  Of  his  heart  and  disposition  I  can  not  speak 
more  highly  than  I  think.  It  is  my  belief  that 
no  man  ever  brought  a  kindlier  nature  into  this 
world.  His  great  talents  have  been  sadly  wast- 
ed; and,  what  is  worse,  they  have  sometimes 
been  sadly  misemployed.  He  has  unsettled  the 
faith  of  many,  and  he  has  prepared  for  his  own 
old  age  a  pillow  of  thorns.  To  all  reasoning,  the 
pride  of  reason  has  miide  him  inaccessible ;  and 
when  I  think  of  him,  as  I  often  do,  with  affection 
and  sorrowful  fbreboidings,  the  only  foundation  of 
hope  is,  that  Grod  is  merciful  beyond  our  expec- 
tations, as  well  88  beyond  our  deserts. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Cromwell's  Let- 
ters. The  transcriber  has  tasked  his  own  eyes, 
and  mine  also,  by  cop3ring  them  in  the  very  form 
of  the  writing.  I  can  not  attempt  to  read  them 
by  candle-light.  You  will  by  this  time  have  seen 
my  sketch  of  Cromwell's  Life.     It  is  the  only 
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article  of  mine  which  -was  ever  printed  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  without  mutilation.  Gifibrd 
has  made  only  on^  alteration ;  that,  however,  is 
a  very  improper  one.  I  had  said  that  Hampden 
might  have  left  behind  him  a  name  tearcely  in- 
ferior to  Washington^ $;  and  he  has  chosen  to 
alter  this  to  a  memorable  name,  not  calling  to 
mind  that  his  name  tf  memorable.  The  sen- 
tence is  thus  made  nonsensical.  Pray  restore 
the  proper  reading  in  your  copy  of  the  Review. 
Murray  wishes  me  to  fill  up  the  sketch  for  sepa- 
rate publication.  I  am  fond  of  biography,  and 
shall  probably  one  day  publish  a  series  of  English 
lives.  I  spent  a  week  lately  at  Lowther  Castle, 
and  employed  all  my  mornings  in  reading  and 
extracting  from  a  most  extensive  collection  of 
pamphlets  of  Cromwell's  age. 

«  *  *  *         »         *         * 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I 
"  Yours  very  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Southkt." 

To  Gr6$venor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

••Ke8wick.NoT.ll,1821. 
"  My  dear  Grosvenor, 

'^  Lakers  and  visitors  have  now  disappeared 
for  the  season,  like  the  swallows  and  other  birds 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  better  winter 
quarters  allotted  to  them  than  this  island  affords 
them.  The  woodcocks  and  snipes  have  arrived, 
by  this  token,  that  my  bookbinder  here  sent  me 
a  brace  of  the  latter  last  week ;  and  this  reminds 
me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  ever  have  an  owl 
dressed  for  dinner,  you  had  better  have  it  boiled, 
and  smothered  with  onions,  for  it  is  not  good 
roasted.     Experto  erede  Roberto. 

^^  Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  calling  at  Calvert^s, 
I  learned  that  Raisley  C.  had  committed  the  great 
sin  of  shooting  an  owl.  The  criminality  of  the 
act  was  qualified  by  an  ingenuous  confession, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  when  he  fired 
at  it  j  the  bird  was  brought  in  to  show  us,  and 
then  given  me  that  I  might  show  it  to  your  god- 
son, owls  and  monkeys  being  of  all  created  ttmigs 
those  for  which  he  has  acquired  the  greatest  lik- 
ing from  his  graphic  studies.  Home  I  came 
with  the  owl  in  my  hand,  and  in  the  morning 
yon  would  have  been  well  pleased  had  you  seen 
Cuthbert's  joy  at  recognizing,  for  the  first  time, 
the  reality  of  what  he  sees  daily  in  Bewick  or  in 
some  other  of  his  books.  Wordsworth  and  his 
wife  were  here,  and  as  there  was  no  sin  in  eat- 
ing the  owl,  I  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  and  brought 
in,  in  the  place  of  game,  that  day  at  dinner.  It 
was  served  up  without  the  head,  and  a  squat- 
looking  fellow  it  was,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
wild  pigeon,  but  broader  in  proportion  to  its 
length.     The  meat  was  more  like  bad  mutton 


and  hitherto  you  have  not  opined  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  reply.  It  haft  this  moment,  while  I  am 
writing,  occurred  to  me,  that  I  could,  with  sin- 
cere satisfaction  in  so  doing,  inscribe  it  to  Lord 
Sidmouth.  I  have  always  felt  thankful  to  him 
for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  should  like  to  tell 
him  so  in  public,  ad  I  once  did  viva  voce.  And 
I  should  do  it  the  more  willingly  if  he  is  going 
out  of  office,  which  I  rather  think  he  is. 

'*  Gifford  will  have  a  paper  upon  Dobrizhoffer 
from  me  for  this  next  number.  Will  yoa  tell 
him  that  in  a  volume  of  tracts  at  Lowther,  of 
Charles  I.'s  time,  I  found  a  Life  of  Sejanns  by 
P.  M.,  by  which  initials  some  hand,  apparently 
as  old  as  the  book,  had  written  Philip  Massin- 
ger.  I  did  not  read  the  tract,  being  too  keenly 
in  pursuit  of  other  game ;  but  I  believe  it  had  a 
covert  aim  at  Buckingham,  I  have  not  his  Mas- 
singer,  and  therefore  do  not  know  whether  be  is 
aware  that  this  was  ever  ascribed  to  that  author ; 
if  he  is  not,  he  vrill  be  interested  in  the  circum- 
stance, and  may  think  it  worthy  of  fiirther  in- 
quiry. 

"  My  History  is  in  good  progress.  I  am  fin- 
ishing the  longest  chapter  in  the  volume,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  contains  the 
events  in  Portugal  from  the  eommenoement  of 
the  insurrection  in  Spain  till  the  arrival  of  oar 
expedition. 

"GpdWessyoul  R.  S." 

2b  the  Rev.  Neville  White. 

*«Kefwiek,  Nor.  S9, 1891. 
"  My  dear  Neville, 
******* 

"  What  you  relate  of  William  Taylor  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  he  abuses 
hb  own  powers,  playing  the  mere  sophist,  and 
disregarding  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others ; 
careless  how  he  offends  and  hurts  tibem,  though 
as  incapable  as  man  can  be  of  giving  intentional 
pain,  or  doing  intentional  wrong.  He  was  not 
serious,  for  he  knows  very  well  that  to  call  for 
proof  ojf  a  negative  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  rea- 
son and  discourse  of  reason  are  very  different 
things.  If  he  misleads  some,  his  example  oper- 
ates as  a  warning  upon  others.  They  see  how 
he  has  squandered  his  abilities,  and  that  the 
hereditary  blindness  which  he  has  some  cause  to 
apprehend,  and  of  which  he  lives  in  fear,  is  not 
the  darkest  evil  in  his  prospect.  There  is  no 
rest  but  in  religious  faith,  and  none  know  this 
more  feelingly  tiban  they  who  are  without  it. 

"  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  an  expert  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  (where  he  to  come  in  his 
way)  should  ensnare  him  in  a  spider's  web  of 
sophistry,  more  skillfully  constmoted  than  his 
own,  and  of  a  stronger  thread.     The  pleasure  of 
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them  upon  the  great  scale.  The  state  of  things 
in  that  country  is  a  reproach  to  human  nature, 
and  our  government  has-  much  to  answer  for. 
Thej  must  know  that  such  a  people  ought  to  be 
kept  under  military  law  till  they  are  fit  for  any 
thing  better ;  that  they  stand  in  need  of  Roman 
oiviUzation,  and  that  no  weaker  remedy  can  pos- 
aUy  sutiioe.  Cromwell's  government,  if  it  had 
lasted  twenty  years  longer,  would  have  civili2ed 
that  island.  His  tyranny  was  as  useful  there 
and  in  Scotland  as  it  was  injurious  in  England, 
because  they  were  barbarous  countries,  and  he 
introduced  mrder  and  despotic  justice  mto  both. 
But  in  England  we  had  order  and  justice  before 
his  time.  The  rebellion  dislocated  both,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  repair  the  evil  in 
which  he  had  been  so  great  an  agent.  *  * 
^^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  I 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

^^  Robert  Southey." 

The  reader  will  have  observed  in  his  later  let- 
ters to  Mr.  May  frequent  allusion  to  Brazilian 
afiaira  as  affecting  his  fortunes,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing one  my  father  speaks  of  his  having  trans- 
ferred to  him  for  his  present  use  what  little  mon- 
ey he  had  at  command,  and  expressing  a  regret 
at  not  being  able  more  effectually  to  assist  him 
in'fai^  difficulties.  These  passages,  though  re- 
lating to  matters  of  a  private  nature,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  publishing,  with  Mr. 
May's  approval,  as  illustrative  of  the  kindness 
of  my  father's  heart,  the  warmth  and  stability  of 
his  friendships,  and  his  grateful  remembrance  of 
many  similar  services  rendered  to  him  by  his 
friend  in  past  years. 

To  John  May,  E*q. 

*'Ke«vdck,Dec.lO,1821. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

>*  It  is  not  often  that  I  allow  myself  to  wish  the 
mocidents  of  fortune  had  been  more  in  my  favor, 
and  that  I  were  in  possession  of  that  property 
-which,  in  the  just  ordinary  course  of  things, 
ought  to  have  devolved  upon  me ;  but  I  can  not 
help  feeling  thfit  wish  now. 

*^By  this  post  I  write  to  Bedford,  desiring 
that  he  will  transfer  to  you  <£625  in  the  three 
per  cents.  I  wish  it  was  more,  and  that  I  had 
more  at  command  in  any  way.  I  shall  in  the 
spring,  if  I  am  paid  fbr  the  first  volume  of  my 
history  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  One  hundred  I 
should,  at  all  events,  have  sent  you  then.  It 
shall  be  as  much  more  as  I  may  receive. 


that  you  now  know  the  extent  of  the  evU,  and 
that,  when  this  storm  is  weathered,  there  may 
be  prosperity  and  comfort  in  store  for  one  who 
so  eminently  deserves  them. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I 
"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

^*  Robert  Southey.'* 

To  the  Rev.  NetnUt  White, 

*<KMwiok,  Deo.  11,1891. 
"  My  dear  Neville, 

"  When  the  Life  is  reprinted,  I  can  modify 
the  passage  which  expresses  an  essential  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  religious  subjects  with 
Henry.  That  difference  is  certainly  not  now 
what  it  was  then,  but  it  is  still  a  wide  one; 
though,  had  Henry  lived  till  this  time,  I  believe 
there  would  scarcely  have  been  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference between  us.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that, 
with  a  heart  and  intellect  like  his,  he  would  have 
outgrown  all  tendency  toward  Calvinism,  and 
have  approached  nearer  in  opinion  to  Jeremy 
Taylor  than  to  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

"  You  Wrong  the  government  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  They  neither  now  have,  nor  ever  have 
had,  a  wish  to  keep  the  savages  in  that  country 
in  their  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity ;  and  . 
it  would  surprise  you  to  know  what  funds  have 
been  established  for  their  education.  I  know 
Dr.  Bell  was  surprised  at  finding  how  large  the 
endowments  were,  and  felt  that  on  that  score  it 
was  not  means  that  were  wanting,  but  the  just 
direction  of  them.  How  to  set  about  enlighten- 
ing such  a  people  as  tbe^wild  Irish  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  duties  any  government  was  ever 
called  upon  to  perform,  obstructed  as  it  is  by 
such  a  body  of  priests,  who  can  effectually  pre- 
vent any  better  instruction  than  they  themselves 
bestow.  I  want  more  information  concerning 
certain  parts  of  Irish  history  than  I  possess  at 
present ;  but  in  one  or  more  of  the  works  which 
I  have  in  hand  I  shall  trace  the  evils  of  Ireland 
to  their  source.  Meantime,  this  I  may  safely 
assert,  as  a  general  deduction  from  all  that  I 
have  learned  in  the  course  of  history,  that  the 
more  we  know  of  preceding  and  coexisting  cir- 
cumstances and  difficulties,  the  more  excuse  we 
shall  find  for  those  men  and  measures  which, 
with  little  knowledge  of  those  circumstances, 
we  should  condemn  absolutely.  This  feeling 
leads  not  to  any  thing  like  indifference  ooncern- 
ing  right  and  wrong,  nor  to  any  lufcewannn^^s 
or  indecisioh  in  opinion,  btit  certainly  to  a  roxxe 
indulgent  and  charitable  tone  of  mind  tlian  com- 
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time  to  catalogue  them,  and  look  into  them  as 
this  was  done.  In  so  doing,  I  saw  that  you  had 
given  a  Jesuit  the  lie  for  what  he  said  of  the 
cause  of  the  first  rebellion.  A  lying  Jesuit  he 
is ;  but  in  this  instance  the  falsehood  is  merely 
chronological.  The  Long  Parliament  passed  a 
decree  forbidding  all  persons  to  bow  at  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  Sir  Edward  Dering  made  a  very  elo- 
quent speech  upon  the  occasion,  which  I  shall 
send  you  ere  long  in  the  little  sketch  of  our 
Church  history  which  I  am  preparing.  This  de- 
oree  was  subsequent  to  the  Irish  massacre.  The 
fact  which  the  Jesuit  might  have  dwelt  upon 
with  advantage  is,  that  the  intolerance  of  the 
Parliament  seeking  to  enforce  the  penalty  of 
death  against  recusant  priests,  when  Charles, 
like  his  fktber,  was  inclined  to  toleration,  gave  a 
pretext  for  the  rebellion,  and  furnbhed  those  who 
instigated  it  with  means  for  alarming  and  enrag- 
ing the  populace. 

"  I  shall  send  your  letter  to  Wordsworth,  who 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  much  gratified  at  seeing  what 
you  say  of  him.  His  merits  are  every  day  more 
widely  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  the  duncery,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  malignity  with  which  he  is 
assailed,  and  in  spite  of  his  injudicious  imitators, 
who  are  the  worst  of  all  enemies. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  mournful  than  the 
course  of  events  abroad.  All  that  the  Spanish- 
Americans  wanted  they  would  have  obtained 
now,  in  the  course  of  events,  without  a  struggle, 
if  they  had  waited  quietly.  A  free  trade  could 
not,  from  the  first,  have  been  refused  them,  nor 
any  internal  regulations  which  they  thought 
good ;  and  now  the  separation  would  have  taken 
place  unavoidably.  As  it  is,  it  has  cost  twelve 
years  of  crime  and  misery.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting part  of,  the  world  for  its  natural  features, 
for  what  we  know  of  its  history,  and  for  what 
we  do  not — how  some  parts  should  have  attain- 
ed to  so  high  and  curious  a  state  of  civilization, 
and  how  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  should 
have  sunk  so  completely  into  savages.  I  wilt 
send  you,  in  the  next  package,  Humboldt's  Trav- 
els, as  far  as  they  are  published.  He  is  among 
travelers  what  Wordsworth  is  among  poets.  Of 
Italian  nobility  I  would  take  your  opinion  with- 
out hesitation,  knowing  nothing  of  them  myself; 
but  in  Spain  and  Portugal  I  would  have  had  a 
hon.se  of  peers,  were  it  only  in  respect  to  great 
names,  and  those  heroic  remembrances  which 
are  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  nation.  The 
nobles  were,  for  the  most  part,  deplorably  de- 
irenerate ;  but  as  a  bad  spirit  had  degraded,  a 
etter  one  would  improve  the  next  generation, 
and  I  would  demolish  nothing  but  what  is  inju- 


which  the  country  needed  might  have  been  stead- 
ily but  gradually  eflected.  I  entirely  agree  with 
you  that  old  monarchical  states  can  not  be  made 
republican,  nor  new  colonial  ones  be  made  nio> 
narchical. 

^^  Since  the  disappearance  of  the  queen's  fever 
this  country  has  been  unusually  calm :  little  is 
heard  of  distress,  and  less  of  disaffection.  Of 
the  latter  we  shall  hear  plentifully  when  the  bills 
of  restriction  are  expired,  and  of  the  former  also 
when  it  shall  be  found  (as  it  will  be)  that  the  re- 
newed activity  of  omr  manufacturers  will  have 
again  glutted  the  South  American  markeU. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XXYH. 

RELIGIOUS      FEXLINOS THE      BOOl     OF      THE 

CHURCH HISTORY  OF  THE  FENIKSULAR  WAlL 

LORD  BYRON SPANISH  AFFAIRS MR.  LAN- 

DOR's  NEW  WORK INPROyEMENTS  IN  LONI>ON 

EFFECTS    OF    GENERAL    EDUCATION ^VISIT 

FROM     MR.    LIGHTFOOT ^DR-  CHANNINO     AND 

THE     REV.   CHRISTOPHER     BENSON— GENERAL 

PEACHBY DWIGHt's     TRAVELS ^EDITORSHIP 

OF    THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW THE    LAURE- 

ATESHIP WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  PENINSU- 
LAR WAR— COURSE  OF  HIS  READING CATHO- 
LIC  EMANCIPATION ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ROD- 

ERIO POSTHUMOUS  FAME THE  QUARTER- 
LY     REVIEW ^AMERICAN     VISITORS ^WORDS- 

WORTh's  poetry MR.  MORRISON OWEN  OF 

LANARK DANGER  OF  THE  COUNTRY ^BLANCO 

WHITE THE  FRENCH  IN  ^PAIN JOURNEY  TO 

LONDON ROWLAND  HILL THE  DAILY  STUDY 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  RECOMMENDED.^1822- 
1823. 

The  careful  reader  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
observe  the  gradual  progress  of  my  father's  mind 
upon  religious  subjects,  and  to  have  marked  how 
his  feelings  on  those  points  bad  deepened  and 
strengthened  from  the  frequent  referenoes  he 
makes  to  them  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
rational  happiness.  Few  men,  indeed,  had  ever 
the  thoughts  of  the  life  to  come  more  constantly 
present  to  them ;  and  his  anticipations  of  a  hap- 
py futurity  are  so  frequent  as  to  have  met  with 
the  charge  of  an  overweening  confidence  ap- 
proaching to  irreverence.  But,  although  his 
manner  of  speaking  may  have  been  such  as  to 
I  seem  irreverent  to  other  minds  constituted  dif- 
I  ferently  from  his  own,  his  nature  was  not  really 
I  so ;  and  the  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  from 
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of  his  temperament,  united  with  the  wide  char- ! 
itableness  of  his  creed,  saved  him  from  the  mis-  ' 
givings  which  would  have  checked  more  timid  ' 
religionists,  both  in  contemplating  the  future . 
state  itself,  and  in  peopling  the  blessed  mansions 
-with  those  whom  he  honored  and  loved. 

The  very  course  of  his  studies  and  the  habits 
of  his  life  forced  upon  him  such  continual  thoughts 
of  the  *^  mighty  dead''  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  almost  like  living  and  breathing  compan- 
ions, and  his  wishes  to  meet  and  commune  with 
them  face  to  face  became  like  the  intense  desire 
-we  sometimes  feel  to  meet  a  living  person  known 
intimately  yet  not  personally. 

I  can  not  resist  quoting  hete  his  own  lines  on 
the  subject,  written  a  few  years  before  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life : 


My  dmyi  mnoog  the  dead  tre  pait; 

Aronnd  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  cnraal  eyes  ire  9Ut, 
The  mi^ty  minds  of  old ; 
My  neTer-failing  friends  are  they, 
ith  whom  1  conrerse  day  by  day. 


yJi[ 


**  Whh  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 
And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  wMle  I  understand  uld  feel  ^ 
How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 


**  My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead,  with  them 

1  live  in  long  past  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  tlieir  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruotion  with  an  humble  mind. 


**  My  hopes  are  with  the  dead  I    Anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name.  I  trust.  { 

That  will  not  perish  in  th«  dusL''* 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  prevalence  of  skcp-  ' 
tical  opinions  (p.  200)  among  young  men  of  the  j 
higher  classes  at  the  commencement  of  this  con-  ! 
tury,  and  I  have  mentioned  that  many  of  my 
father's  acquaintances  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  at  one  period  or  another  troubled  with 
doubts  upon  religion.  Accordingly,  as  opportu- 
nity occurred,  he  often  endeavored,  when  he  had 

*  1  hare  an  additional  pleasure  in  quoting  these  lines 
here,  because  Mr.  Wordsworth  (now,  alas  I  mmself  num- 
bered among  those  "  mighty  dead")  once  remarked  that 
they  possessed  a  peculiar  interest  as  a  most  true  and  I 
touching  representation  of  my  father's  character.    He 


hed  three  alterations  to  be  made  in  them,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  language  to  correctness  and  simplicity.  In 
the  third  line,  because  the  phrase  **  casual  eyes^'  Is  too  un- 
usual, he  proposed 

"Where'er  I  chanoo  these  eyee  to  cast** 
In  Uie  sixth  line,  instead  of  "converse,"  ** commone ;" 
because  as  it  stands,  the  accent  is  wrong. 
In  file  second  stanza,  he  thought 

**  While  I  understand  and  feel. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed," 
waa  a  vidous  construction  grammatically,  and  propoaed 
instead, 

**  My  penaire  cheeks  are  oft  bedewed.** 

_^     ODS  were  made  too  late  for  my  faflier  to 


any  reasonable  hopes  of  doing  good,  to  impress 
upon  such  persons  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  the  wants  and  nature  of  man,  and 
especially  the  deep  and  never-failing  sources  of 
comfort  it  affords  in  all  times  of  sorrow  and 
trouble. 

To  one  of  these  friends  who  had  passed 
through  the  stages  of  doubt  and  settled  into  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
whbm  ho  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  he  had 
been  partly  instrumental,  through  Providence,  in 
leading  to  this  better  mind,  the  following  letter 
was  addressed. 

3b  

**  Keswick,  Feb.  9,1823. 
"  My  dbar  — ^, 

^''  I  heard  with  sorrow  of  your  ill  health.  Per- 
haps you  are  at  this  time  a  happier  man  than  if 
you  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health, 
and  had  never  known  sickness  or  sorrow.  Any 
price  is  cheap  for  religious  hope.  The  evidence 
for  Christianity  is  as  demonstrative  as  the  sub- 
ject admits :  the  more  it  is  investigated,  the 
stronger  it  appears.  But  the  root  of  belief  is  in 
the  heart  rather  than  in  the  understanding  \  and 
when  it  is  rooted  there,  it  derives  from  the  un- 
derstanding nutriment  and  support.  Against 
Atheism,  Materialism,  and  the  mortality  oif  the 
soul,  there  is  the  reductio  ad  abturdum  in  full 
force;  and  for  revealed  religion  there  is  the 
historical  evidence,  strong  b^ond  the  concep- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  examined  it;  and 
there  is  that  perfect  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  man,  which,  if  such  a  revelation  had 
not  already  been  made,  would  induce  a  wise  and 
pious  man  to  expect  it,  as  fully  as  a  Jew  expects 
the  Messiah.  For  many  years  my  belief  has 
not  been  clouded  with  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"vWhen  we  observe  what  things  men  will  be- 
lieve who  will  not  believe  Christianity,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  acknowledge  how  much  belief 
depends  upon  the  will. 

''I  shall  have  a  large  share  of  abuse  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  In  the  first  place,  my  Book 
of  the  Church,  which  I  am  writing  con  amore 
and  with  great  diligence,  will  strike  both  the 
Catholics  and  the  Puritans  harder  blows  than 
they  have  been  of  late  years  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive. The  Emancipationists,  therefore,  and  the 
Dissenters  will  not  be  pleased ;  and  you  know 
the  temper  of  the  latter.  My  History  of  the 
War  smites  the  Whigs,  and  will  draw  upon  roe, 
tant  doubt,  as  much  hatred  from  the  Bonapart- 
ists  in  France  as  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
joying from  their  friends  in  England.  This 
volume  is  in  great  forwardness ;  more  than  five 
hundred  pages  are  printed.  As  for  Lord  Byron 
and  his  coadjutors  in  the  Times,  Chronicle,  &c., 
&c.,  I  shall,  of  course,  not  notice  the  latter,  and 
deal  with  his  lordship  as  he  may  deserve  and  as 
I  may  feel  inclined.  I  have  the  better  cause 
and  the  stronger  hand. 

"  God  bless  you ! 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 

"  R.  Southbt/' 
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2b  the  Kev,  Herbert  mu, 

*<  Keswick,  Feb.  d4,lBS3. 
*'  My  dkae  Unclb, 

*<«  «  *  *  *.*  * 
With  regard  to  Lord  Byron,  I  have  suffered  him 
to  attack  me  with  impunity  for  several  years. 
My  remarks  upon  the  Satanic  School  were  gen- 
eral remarks  upon  a  set  of  public  offenders ;  and 
it  was  only  in  reply  to  the  foulest  personalities 
that. I  attacked  him  personally  in  return.  The 
sort  of  insane  and  rabid  hatred  which  he  has 
long  entertained  toward  me  can  not  be  increas- 
ed ;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  show  that 
forbearance  proceeds  neither  firom  weakness  nor 
from  fear. 

"  Your  copy  of  Lander's  book  was  franked  up 
through  the  Admiralty  to  Gifford.  His  Latin,  I 
believe,  is  of  the  best  kind ;  but  it  is,  Uko  his  En- 
glish, remarkably  difficult :  the  prose,  however, 
much  less  so  than  the  verse.  The  cause  of  this 
obscurity  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover. 

"  My  correspondence  with  Frere  has  been 
very  brisk.  Something,  also,  I  have  had  from 
Whittingham,  and  am  every  day  expecting  an^ 
swers  to  further  questions  which  I  have  sent ; 
but  the  most  valuable  papers  which  I  have  yet 
had  are  from  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  relating  to  his 
first  communications  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  in  the  south  of  Spain,  while 
the  junta  of  Seville  ruled  the  roast.  They  will 
cause  me  to  cancel  a  few  pages,  and  replace 
them  with  fuller  details.  Luckily,  the  greater 
part  comes  in  time  to  be  introduced  in  its  place 
without  any  inconvenience  of  this  kind.  These 
papers  have  given  me  a  clear  insight  into  many 
points  with  which  I  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
before.  They  contain  also  proof  of  scandalous 
neglect  on  the  part  of  ministers,  or  something 
worse  than  neglect — a  practice  of  leaving  their 
agents  without  instructions  for  the  sake  of  shift- 
ing the  responsibility  from  themselves.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Speun,  out  of 
thirty-four  dispatches— certainly  the  most  im- 
portant that  any  governor  of  Gibraltar  ever  had 
occasion  to  send  home^ — Lord  Castlei'eagh  never 
aoknowledged  more  than  two.  I  have  heard 
our  government  complained  of  for  this  sort  of 
conduct,  which,  in  fact,  is  practiced  in  every  de- 
partment of  state ;  but  this  is  the  most  glaring 
proof  of  it  that  has  ever  &llen  in  my  way. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq, 

"Feb.  39, 1823. 
"  In  looking  over  your  volumes,*  you  will,  I 
think,  wherever  you  perceive  that  a  passage  has 
been  struck  out,  perceive  at  the  same  tiipe  for 
what  reason  it  was  omitted.  The  reason  for 
every  omission  was  such  that,  I  am  persuaded, 
you  would,  without  hesitatioD,  have  assented  to 


have  discovered  the  author,  if  it  had  come  into 
my  hands  as  an  anonymous  publication.  Notice 
it  must  needs  attract ;  but  I  suspect  that  it  will 
be  praised  the  most  by  those  with  whom  yon 
have  the  least  S3rmpathy,  and  that  the  English 
and  Scottish  Liberals  may  perhaps  forgive  you 
even  for  being  my  friend. 

"  I  have  not  been  from  home  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1820.  Even  since  that  time,  London 
has  been  so  fdtered  as  to  have  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  city.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen 
elsewhere  can  bear  oomparison  with  the  line  of 
houses  from  Regeut^s  Park  to  Carleton  House. 
A  stranger  might  imagine  that  our  shop-keepers 
were  like  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  and  lived  in 
palaces.  I  wish  the  buildings  were  as  substan- 
tial as  they  are  splendid ;  but  every  thing  is  done 
in  the  spirit  of  trade.  Durability  never  enters 
into  the  builder's  speculations,  and  the  unsub- 
stantial brick  walls  are  covered  with  a  composi- 
tion which  seems  to  have  the  bad  property  of 
attracting  moisture  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
Regent's  Park,  before  the  hotises  are  finished,  the 
cornices  are  perfectly  grreen  with  slimy  vegeta- 
tion. The  most  impressive  sight  to  me  was  St 
Paul's  by  gas-light.  I  do  not  think  any  thing 
could  be  more  sublime  than  the  effect  of  that 
strong  light  upon  the  marble  statues ;  and  the 
darkness  of  the  dome,  which  the  illumination 
from  below  served  only  to  render  visible.  They 
have  attempted  to  warm  this  enormous  building 
by  introducing  heated  air ;  but,  after  expending 
o£800  in  stoves  and  flues,  the  effect  was  to  ren- 
der the  quire  unendurably  cold,  for  the  whole 
1  body  of  cold  air  from  the  dome  came  rushing 
down,  so  that  the  attempt  has  been  given  up  as 
hopeless. 

I      "In  London  t  scarcely  went  out  of  the  circle 
'  of  my  own  immediate  friends.     But  as  I  went 

I  east  and  virest  upon  a  round  of  flying  visits  to  okl 
friends  and  familiar  acquaintances,  sonte  of  whom 

I I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  bad 
'  opportunity  enough  of  perceiving  a  more  gen- 

ei*al  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are,  than  ever  existed  within  my  ipemory 
at  any  former  time.  There  happened  to  be  no 
question  afloat  vrith  which  any  party  feeling 
could  be  connected,  and  the  people  were  sensi- 
ble of  their  general  prosperity.  Few,  indeed, 
are  they  who  apprehend  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place. 
One  effect  of  general  education  (such  as  that  ed- 
ucation is)  Lb  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  The 
two-penny  journals  of  sedition  and  blasphemy 
lost  their  attraction  when  they  no  longer  found 
hunger  and  discontent  to  work  upon.  But  they 
had  produced  an  appetite  for  reading.  Some 
journeymen  printers  who  were  out  of  work  tried 
what  a  weekly  two-penny-worth  of  misodlaneoo* 
extracts  would  do ;   it  answered  so  well,  that 
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To  Oronenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

"Keawick,  July  12, 1823. 
"  Mt  dsar  Grosvenor, 

'*  My  old  friend  Lightfoot  is  with  me,  whom 
yaa  remeniber  at  Oxford,  and  ilrhom  I  had  not 
t^een  since  we  parted  npon  leaving  Oxford  eight- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  The  communication  be- 
tween us  had  never  been  broken.  I  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  and  talked  of  him  often,  and 
oftener  thought  of  him;  and,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, the  more  I  became  Iqnown  and  talked  of  in 
the  world,  the  larger  part  I  occupied  in  his 
thoughts.  So  at  length  he  mustered  up  resolu- 
tion to  make  a  journey  hither  from  Crediton  dur- 
ing his  Midsummer  holidays,  being  master  of  the 
{grammar  school  there. 

"  He  declares  me  to  be  less  altered  in  appear- 
ance and  manners  than  any  man  whom  he  ever 
saw.  I  should  not  have  known  him  ;  and  yet  he 
has  worn  better  than  I  have ;  but  he  is  thinner, 
and  altogether  less  than  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  his  face  has  lengthened,  partly  because 
he  has  lost  some  of  his  hair.  His  life  has  been 
laborious,  uniform,  suoeessful,  and  singularly 
happy. 

*^  He  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  at  meeting 
me.*  A  journey  to  Cumberland  is  to  him  as 
formidable  a  thing  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  set 
off  for  Jerusalem,  so  little  has  he  been  used  to 
looomotion.  And  he  has  shocked  Edith  May  by 
wishing  that  the  mountains  would  descend  to  fill 
up  the  lakes  and  vales,  because  then  I  should  re- 
turn to  the  south  and  be  within  reach  of  him. 

"  The  only  thing  short  of  this  which  would  be 
likely  to  remove  me  from  this  country,  would  be, 
if  upon  Giflbrd^s  giving  up  the  management  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  it  were  to  be  offered  me 
and  made  worth  my  acceptance.  In  that  case  I 
should  probably,  from  prudential  reasons,  think 
it  proper  to  accept  the  offer,  and  Gx  myself  with- 
in ten  or  twelve  miles  of  town.  But  this  is  not 
likely,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

'^  What  a  pleasure  it  is  in  declining  life  to  see 
the  friends  of  our  youth  such  as  we  should  wish 
them  to  be ;  and  how  infinitely  greater  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  in  another  world, 
where  progression  in  beatitude  trill  be  the  only 
change! 

"  God  bless  you !  my  dear  Grosvenor. 

"R.  S.'» 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Dr.  Chamung 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Keswick,  bearing  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  my  father,  from  whom  it  seems 
he  had  requested  one  to  the  Rev.  Christopher  Ben- 
eon,  the  late  master  of  the  Temple.  This  is  in- 
teresting as  relating  to  two  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. I  may  add  that  my  father  used  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Benson  as  the  most  impressive  and  pleas- 
ing preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  "  so  as  to  admit 
of  no  comparison  with  any  other." 


'  In  anotiier  letter  he  MtyB»  "I  shall  aerer  forget  the 
jkoer  in  which  he  met  me,  nor  the  tone  in  which  lie 

fliid,  *  that,  having  now  seen  me,  he  ehonld  return  home 

«Mt  die  in  peMse/^— Apt  1, 1822. 
Dd 


7b  the  Rev,  Chrittopker  Ben$(m. 

«  Keswick,  July  17, 1828. 
"  Dkae  Sir,  , 

"  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  in  New  England, 
is  equally  distinguished  in  his  own  country  by 
the  fervor  and  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  and 
the  primitive  virtues  of  his  life.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  introducing  him  to  you,  because  you  will 
feel  yourself  in  accord  with  him  upon  many  of 
the  most  important  points,  and  because  I  am  very 
desirous  that  ho  should  see  and  converse  with 
one  who  holds  as  high  a  rank  in  Old  England  as 
he  does  in  America.  I  have  learned  from  him 
with  some  surprise  that,  under  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  Arianism  is  ihe  prevailing  doctrine  in 
the  Massachusetts'  states,  and  that  he  himself  is 
of  that  persuasion.  But  I  have  told  him  that  he 
will  find  himself  much  more  in  sympathy  with 
our  clergy  than  with  the  Dissenters,  and  this  he 
already  apprehends.  He  is  in  opulent  circum-  . 
stances,  and  has  devoted,  and  almost  spent,  him- 
self in  the  ministerial  duties. 

^^  I  need  say  no  more  of  him ;  his  conversa- 
tion and  the  truly  Christian  temper  of  his  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  doctrinal  errors  which  he 
holds,  will  sufficiently  recommend  him.  But  I 
feel  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  liberty 
which  I  am  taking  with  you.  You  will,  I  trust, 
impute  it  to  the  true  cause,  and  not  be  offended 
if,  in  excuse  for  it,  I  say  to  you  that,  having  had 
the  good  fortune  once  to  hear  you  in  the  pulpit, 
and  having  since  perused  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction the  series  of  your  dbcourses,  I  earnestly 
wish  that  this  excellent  American  should  receive 
the  most  favorable  impressions  of  the  Enghsh 
Church.  When  I  spoke  of  you  to  him  last  night, 
and  put  your  volume  into  his  hands,  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  were  in  this  or  in  a  better  world. 
To-day,  by  mere  accident,  I  learn  that  yeu  have 
happily  resumed  your  labors,  and,  yielding  to  the 
first  impube,  I  offered  this  introduction  to  Dr. 
Channing  with  as  much  pleasure  as  he  manifested 
at  receiving  it. 

*'  When  you  visit  this  your  native  county,  you 
would  gratify  me  greatly  by  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity of  personally  repeating  an  apology  for 
this  intrusion,  and  offering  you  duch  hospitality 
as  my  means  afford. 

^^  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  the  high- 
est esteem  and  respect, 

'*  Robert  Southkt." 

The  following  letter  refers  to  an  amusing  ad> 
venture  which  had  just  happened  to  General 
Peaohey,  whose  name  has  before  occurred,  and 
who  was  one  of  my  father's  most  friendly  and 
hmpitable  neighbors.  His  seat  was  on  one  of 
the  islands  in  Derwentwater,  and  a  more  l6vely 
spot  fancy  could  not  picture.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  convenient  residence,  especially  for  a 
dinner-party  in  unfavorable  weather;  for,  al- 
though the  passage  was  short,  stiU  silks  and 
satins  suffered  woefully  when  the  waves  rose 
high,  and  occasionally  covered  the  fair  wearers 
with  their  spray,  and  great  was  the  r^uctance 
to  leave  blaadng  fires  and  lighted  rooms  fbr 
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pitchy  darknesB,  aod  a  voyage  not  only  unpleas- 
ant,  bat  sometimes  formidable. 

Many  adventures,  generally,  however,  of  a 
more  ludicrous  than  perilous  kind,  occurred  in 
consequence  of  this  watery  barrier.  Large  par- 
ties have  been  compelled  to  remain  all  night,  the 
gentlemen  bivouacking  round  the  drawing-room 
fire ;  sometimes  a  dense  fog  camd  on,  so  that  the 
rowers  lost  their  ^uray,  and  either  wandered  up 
and  down  the  lake  for  several  hours,  or  landed 
their  hapless  boat  loads  on  some  distant  fenny  or 
stony  shore,  to  act,  unwillingly,  to  the  life  *^  the 
Children  of  the  Mist.''  On  one  occasion  the 
general  himself,  returning  home  unexpectedly, 
found  it  impossible  to  cross,  and  after  waiting 
upon  the  inhospitable  shore  till  he  was  wet  and 
weary,  made  his  way  up  to  Greta  Hall  in  sad 
plight. 

The  general  was  a  great  lover  of  aquatics, 
aod  his  favorite  amusement  was  a  sailing  boat, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  warnings  (for  the  sudden 
gusts  which  rush  down  the  mountain  gorges 
render  the  smaller  lakes  extremely  unsafe  for 
sailing  on),  he  persevered  in  navigating  with 
more  boldness  than  skill.  More  than  once  his 
only  place  of  refuge  was  the  keel  of  his  ves^l, 
on  which  he  hung  till  help  arrived,  and  some- 
times he  was  driven  hopelessly  aground  on  the 
mid-shallows  of  the  lake.  All  these  accidents, 
however,  served  as  good  stories  to  circulate 
around  his  cheerful  board,  and  many  was  the 
hearty  laugh  he  raised  and  joined  ih  at  his  own 
misadventures.  The  reader  will  find  scattered 
up  and  down  this  volume  occasional  allusions  to 
pleasant  days  passed  in  his  company,  nor  did  any 
one  entertain  a  truer  respect  and  a  more  friendly 
regard  for  my  father.  With  him  departed  the  open 
hand  and  kind  heart  of  a  true  English  gentleman. 

To  the  Rev.  NichoUu  Lightfoot. 

"  Keawick,  Sept  16, 18SI2. 
"  Mt  deae  Lightfoot, 
"  The  general  has  lately  had  a  narrow,  though 
ludicrous  escape.  He  upset  himself  with  an  um- 
brella in  a  little  skifi*  which  Sir  Frederic  Mores- 
head  had  given  him.  It  was  within  hearing  of 
his  own  island.  The  skifi*  was  corked  so  that  it 
could  not  sink,  but  being  half  full  of  water  after 
he  had  righted  it,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
get  in,  and  he  being  well  buttoned  up  against  a 
stormy  day  in  a  thick  great-coat,  was  in  no  plight 
for  swimming ;  so  he  held  on,  and  hallooed  stout- 
ly for  assistance.  His  two  men  hastened  off  in 
his  little  boat,  the  large  one  happening  to  be  on 
the  opposite  shore.     The  general  had  presence 


"  John  May  left  me  this  day  fortnight,  and  Dr. 
Bell  departed  some  days  after  him.  The  exer- 
cise which  I  took  with  him  completed  the  good 
work  which  was  begim  with  you,  and  has  left 
me  in  a  better  state  than  I  had  been  in  for  the 
two  last,  years.  By  way  of  keeping  it  up  while 
the  season  permits  (nothing  being  so  aalatary  to 
me  as  vigorous  exercise),  I  went  up  Skiddaw 
JDod  this  morning— one  of  the  expeditions  which 
is  reserved  for  your  next  visit ;  on  my  return  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  brother  Henry,  saying  he 
shall  be  here  on  Wednesday.  This  will  give  me 
ten  days  more  of  laking  and  mountaineering,  if 
the  weather  permit. 

^'  The  temptation  which  the  country  holds  oat 
to  that  exercise  which  is  peculiarly  neoeaaaiy 
for  roe  must  be  weighed  among  the  many  rea- 
sons for  remaining  in  it ;  for,  with  my  sedentary 
habits  and  inactive  inclinations,  I  require  every 
indueement  to  draw  me  out.  But  whether  I  re- 
main or  remove  I  shall  see  ycu,  my  dear  Light- 
foot, often  again  (God  ¥dlling)  both  in  Devon- 
shire and  wherever  I  may  be.  I  shall  certainly 
come  down  to  you  when  next  I  visit  London, 
which  will  probably  be  in  February  or  March. 

"During  the  little  time  I  had  for  business  I 
have  written  about  half  a  paper  for  the  Quarter- 
ly, upon  a  history  of  the  Religions  Sects  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  ex-Bishop  Gregoire.  The 
book  is  curious  for  its  strange  mixture  of  rev<^- 
tionary  feelings  with  Catholic  bigotry,  and  fior 
the  account  which  it  gives  of  irreli^on  in  France. 
It  gives  me  matter  for  an  interesting  paper,  to 
be  wound  up  with  sdme  seasonable  c^servatioos 
upon  the  progress  oi  infidelity  at  home.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Lightfoot  1 

"  Yours  afleotionately, 

''ROBEAT  SoUTHET.*' 

7b  Dr.  Southey* 

«*  Keswick,  Oct  30^  18» 
"  Mt  dear  Habkt, 

"  As  soon  as  you  departed  I  settled  regularly 
to  my  habitual  course  of  life,  which  has  been  so 
much  to  my  benefit  broken  up  through  the  sum- 
mer. At  the  same  time  I  very  dutifully  begaa 
to  observe  your  directions,  and  have  walked  every 
day  with  the  exception  of  one  stormy  one.  Thu 
is  against  the  grain,  but  I  feel  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  therefore  do  not  grumble. 

*^  The  American  books  have  arrived,  and  I  am 
reading  with  much  interest  Dwight's  Travels  in 
his  own  country — a  posthumous  work.  The 
author  (whose  unhappy  name  is  Timothy)  wrote 
in  his  youth,  some  forty  years  ago,  an  heroie 
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liflked  as  soon  u  it  was  written.  A  great  deal, 
of  course,  is  only  interesting  locally^  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  pioture  of  what  the  country  is,  his  fair 
views  of  the  state  of  society  then,  with  its  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages,  and  the  number  of  curi- 
ous facts  which  are  brought  together,  make  it 
very  well  worth  reading.  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  see  as  trustworthy  and  minute  an  account 
of  the  Southern  States.  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
book  which  ought  to  be  digested  intp  a  review. 

"  The  Quarterly  Review  will  not  do  itself  any 
good  by  the  mealy-mouthed  manner  in  which  it 
has  dealt  with  Lord  Byron.  The  excuse  for  its 
previous  silence  is  wretched;  and  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  refutation  of  so  silly  a  piece  of  sophis- 
try as  Cain  is  pitiful  indeed.  To  crown  all, 
while  they  are  treating  his  lordship  with  so  much 
lespect,  and  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
improved  morality  of  his  productions^-out  comes 
'  the  Liberal.'  I  have  only  seen  some  newspaper 
extracts  from  this  journal,  among  them  the  de- 
scription of  n^self.  He  may  go  on  with  such 
satire  till  his  heart  aches,  before  he  can  excite  in 
me  one  uncomfortable  emotion.  In  warring  with 
him,  I  have  as  much  advantage  in  my  temper  as 
Orlando  had  in  his  invulnerable  hide.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  striking  a  blow  at  one  who 
has  so  completely  condemned  himself.  I  wbh 
the  Liberals  joy  of  their  journal.* 

^^  Love  from  all.     God  bless  you  I 

"Robert  Southet." 

To  the  Rev.  Nickolat  Lightfoot. 

"  Keswick,  Nov.  8, 1822. 
"  My  dbae  Lightfoot, 

"  By  my  brother  Henry's  means,  I  have  found 
how  the  impediment  between  me  and  your  cider 
may  be  renooved.  If  you  will  direct  it  for  me  to 
the  care  of  George  Sealy,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  and 
ship  it  for  that  place,  letting  me  know  by  what 
vessel  it  is  sent,  he  will  look  after  it  there  and 
forward  it  to  Keswick,  and  then  we  will  all  drink 
your  health  in  the  juice  of  the  apple.  It  will 
need  a  case  to  protect  it  from  the  gimlet. 

"  There  is  little  chance  of  any  circumstance 
drawing  me  from  this  country  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  London — at  least  I  can  foresee  none. 
The  question  whether  or  not  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view should  do  so  has  been  fairly  considered  and 
decided,  in  consequence  of  Gifibrd's  dangerous 
illness.  He  had  written  to  me  soon  after  you 
left  us,  saying  he  could  not  long  continue  to  con- 
duct the  Review,  and  he  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  a  successor.  He  was  not  ill  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  my  consideration  of  the  matter  was  not 
hastily,  but  deliberately  made.  If  I  had  chosen 
to  propose  myself,  the  ofHce  must  have  been 
mine,  of  course.  The  objections  to  it  were,  that 
the  increased  expenditure  which  I  must  inoiir 


of  income  which  I  should  have  obtained,  and 
therefore  the  time  consumed  in  the  mere  man- 
agement of  the  journal  would  have  been  a  dead 
loss.  This  time  would  be  unpleasantly  as  well 
as  unprofitably  spent  in  corresponding  upon  the 
mere  business  of  the  Review,  examining  com- 
munications, and  either  correcting  them  mjrself 
where  there  was  any  thing  erroneous,  imprudent, 
or  inconsistent  with  those  coherent  opinions  which 
the  journal  should  have  mamtained  under  my 
care,  or  in  persuading  the  respective  vmters  to 
amend  and  alter  according  to  that  standard. 
Lastly,  it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  which 
could  recompense  me  for  the  sacrifice  which  it 
needs  would  be  to  quit  a  country  in  vrhich  I  take 
so  much  delight,  and  of  which  all  my  family  are 
as  fond  as  myself;  and  there  was  this  weightier 
consideration — that  if  1  gave  up  the  quantity  of 
time  which  the  management  of  such  a  journal 
requires,  it  would  take  away  all  reasonable  hope 
of  my  completing  the  various  great  works  for 
which  I  have  been  so  long  making  preparations. 

"  I  talked  this  matter  over  with  John  May, 
who  entered  entirely  into  my  feelings.  The 
next  point,  having  fully  made  up  my  mind  con- 
cerning myself,  was  to  secure  the  succession  (as 
far  as  my  influence  extended)  for  some  person 
with  whom  I  could  freely  and  heartily  co-oper- 
ate. John  Coleridge  is  just  such  d  person ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  he  would  like  the  situa- 
tion, I  mentioned  him  to  Gifibrd  and  to  Murray. 
Gifibrd^s  illness  has  occurred  since.  He  is  bet- 
ter at  present,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
it  is  all  but  settled  that  John  Coleridge  is  to 
become  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Without  taking  him  from  his  profession,  it  wiU 
render  him  independent  of  it,  and  place  him  at 
once  in  a  high  and  important  situation. 

"  ♦  ♦  *  *  This  is  a  long  ex- 
planation, and  yet  I  think  you  will  like  to  know 
the  how  and  the  why  of  my  proceedings.  In 
consequence,  I  may  possibly  take  more  part  in 
the  Review,  and  certainly  more  interest  in  it ; 
because,  knowing  the  tenor  of  his  opinions,  and 
his  way  of  thinking,  I  am  sure  he  will  admit 
nothing  that  either  in  matter  or. manner  could 
ofiend  a  well-regulated  mind.  He  will  hold  a 
manly  and  straightforward  course,  and  censure 
will  always  come  with  weight  and  effect,  he- 
cause  it  will  never  be  unduly  or  insolently  ap- 
plied. ♦  ***♦*♦ 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lightfoot, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"R.  SOTJTKXT." 

To  Gronenor  C.  Bedford^  Eeq, 

"Keswick,  Dec  ao.  1882. 
"MtdearG., 
"  I  have  no  vnritten  form  of  admissioi^  to  the 
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St.  James's,  where  a  fat  old  gentleman  usher,  in  ! 
full  buckle,  administered  an  oath  to  me,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  solitary  clerk ;  and  that  was  all,  pay- 
ment of  fees  excepted,  which  was  not  made  at 
the  time.  Walter  Scott,  I  recollect,  was  amused 
at  the  description  which  I  sent  hun  of  this  cere- 
mony, and  said  it  was  a  judgment  upon  me  for  in- 
serting among  the  Notes  to  the  Cid  a.  reflection 
of  Sir  John  Finett's  upon  the  *  superstition  of  a 
gentleman  usher.*  Whether  any  entry  was 
made,  and  whether  I  signed  my  name,  I  can  not 
call  to  mind,  it  being  nine  years  ago.  Gazetted, 
however,  I  was,  and  P.  L.  I  have  been  from  that 
time.     But  how  can  this  concern  you  ? 

"  You  know  the  proverb,  that  he  who  is  not 
handsome  at  twenty,  wise  at  forty,  and  rich  at 
iUty,  will  never  be  rich,  wise,  or  handsbme. 
Quoad  my  handsomeness— handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  and  whatever  I  may  have  been,  they 
hftve  made  a  pretty  figure  of  me  in  magazines. 
There  is  a  portrait  in  a  German  edition  of  my 
smaller  poems,  which  it  will  be  a  treat  for  yOn 
to  see.  You  will  never  again  complain  of  your 
ugly  likeness  below  stairs.  Concerning  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  adage,  certain  it  is  that  about  the 
age  of  forty,  my  views  upon  all  important  sub- 
jects were  matured  and  settled,  so  that  I  am  not 
conscious  of  their  having  undergone  any  change 
since,  except  in  slight  modifications  upon  inferior 
points.  But  for  the  last  part  of  the  story — rich 
at  fifty — I  certainly  shall  not  be,  nor  in  the  way 
to  be  so. 

"  When  I  deliberated,  if  deliberating  it  can  be 
called,  about  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  single 
motive  on  one  side  was  the  desire  of  having  an 
adequate  and  sure  income,  which  I  have  never 
bad  sinee  I  discontinued  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  because  it  ceased  to  pay  me  for  my 
work.  My  establishment  requires  c€600  a  year, 
exclusive  of  other  calls.  The  average  produce 
of  my  account  with  Longman  is  about  ©6200 ; 
what  I  derive  from  the  Exchequer  you  know  j 
the  rest  must  come  from  the  gray  goose  quill  *, 
and  the  proceeds  of  a  new  book  have  hitherto 
pretty  generally  been  anticipated.  They  may 
float  me  for  a  second  year,  perhaps.  Roderic 
did  for  three  years,  with  the  help  of  the  Pilgprim- 
age;  then  the  tide  ebbs,  and  so  I  go  on.  At 
present  it  is  neap  tide  in  the  Row.  My  tale  of 
Paraguay,  when  I  can  finish  it,  will  about  make 
it  high  water. 

"  This  is  ail  very  well  while  I  am  well ;  but 
if  any  of  the  countless  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to 
should  lififect  my  health,  eyesight,  or  faculties,  I 
should  instantly  be  thrown  into  a  state  in  which 
my  income  would  only  amount  to  about  half  my 
expenditure.  Concerning  death  I  have  no  anx- 
ieties. ♦  *  On  that  score  I  am  easy, 
and  not  uneasy  upon  any  other.  But  I  have  said 
all  this  to  explain  why  it  was  that  I  could  even 
ask  myself  the  question  whether  it  would  become 
me  to  take  the  Quarterly  Review  into  my  own 
hands.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  not ; 
but  that  it  behooves  me  to  go  on,  as  I  have  al- 
ways hitherto  done,  hopefully,  contentedly,  and 
thankfully,  taking  no  further  oare  for  the  mor« 


row  than  that  of  endeavoring  always  to  be  able 
to  say,  sufficient  for  the  day  has  been  the  work 
thereof. 

"I  have  made  a  valiant  resolution  that  the 
produce  of  this  History  shall  not  be  touched  for 
current  expenses,  looking  to  it  always  as  the  vrork 
wherewith  I  was  to  begin  to  make  myself  Inde- 
pendent. The  Book  of  the  Church  1  must  eat. 
but  I  will  not  eat  these  Peninsular  quartos.  The 
Whigs  may  nibble  at  them  if  they  please. 

^^  1  have  just  received  an  official  communica- 
tion firom  Sir  William  Knighton,  which,  though 
it  be  marked  private,  there  can  be  no  unfitoes 
in  my  communicating  to  you.  It  is  in  these 
words :  ^  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  estimation  in  which  his  majesty 
holds  your  distinguished  talents,  and  the  usefol- 
ness  and  importance  of  your  literary  labors.  I 
am  further  commanded  to  add,  that  his  majesty 
receives  with  great  satisfaction  the  first  Tolume 
of  your  valuable  work  on  the  late  Peninsular 
War.'  This  is  the  letter,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
is  written,  *  Entirely  approved.  G.  R.'  Is  not 
this  very  gracious  ?  and  how  many  persons  there 
are  whom  such  a  communication  would  make 
quite  happy.  For  myself,  I  am  sorry  there  are 
so  few  persons  connected  with  me  who  can  be 
gratified  by  it,  and  wish  my  good  Annt  Mary 
had  been  here  to  have  enjoyed  it.  I  may  de- 
posit it  with  my  letters  affiliatory  £rom  the 
Cymmrodorion,  &c.,  and  I  might  write  upon  the 
packet  that  oontains  them  vanitat  vanitatum^ 
(ymnta  vanitcu.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood 
as  affecting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  under- 
value what  I  am  continually  laboring  to  deserve. 

"  God  bless  you !  '  R.  S.*' 

To  Orosvenor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

«  Keswick,  Jan.  27, 1823. 
"  My  dear  Geosvenor, 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Herries's  appointment. 
By  all  that  I  have  heard  for  many  years  past,  a 

more  unfit  person  than ooidd  not  possibly 

have  been  in  that  situation ;  to  get  him  out,  and 
to  have  so  efficient  a  man  in  his  stead,  is  indeed 
a  great  point.  It  is  the  very  place  m  which  I 
have  wished  to  see  Henries.  I  hope  and  trust, 
now,  that  such  means  as  the  existing  laws  affi>rd 
will  be  steadily  employed  for  checking  the  li- 
cense of  the  press.  The  radical  country  papers 
continually  lay  themselves  open  to  prosecution ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  repeated  prosecutions 
would  go  far  toward  stopping  the  mischief  which 
they  are  doing  at  present,  and  have  so  long  been 
doing  with  impunity.  A  strict  watch  over  these, 
and  over  Cobbett,  would  soon  suppress  them. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sale  of  my  book  ; 
Murray  has  not  written  to  me  since  it  appear- 
ed. Only  two  opinions  of  it  have  reached  roe, 
except  those  of  my  friends— one  in  a  compli- 
mentary letter  from  Mr.  Littleton,  the  member 
for  Stafibrdshire ;  the  other  in  a  letter  of  the  d- 
divafU  Grand  Parleur,  which  Riokman  sent  me  j 
and  oertainly  nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
than  what  he  said  of  it — that  it  was  *  a  Thuoyd- 
idean  history,  which  would  last  as  long  as  our 
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ooantry  and  our  luigoage.^  I  most  confess, 
however,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  re- 
semblance than  what  the  title  suggests ;  though 
I  have  alwi^s  flattered  myself  that  my  other  his- 
toncal  work  might,  in  more  points  than  one,  be 
compared  with,  Herodotus,  and  will  hereafter 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  history  of  that 
large  portion  of  the  new  world,  as  his  work  does 
to  that  of  the  old. 

*'  We  had  an  adventure  this  morning,  which, 
if  poor  Snivel*  had  been  living,  would  have  set 
up  her  bristles  in  great  style.  A  foumart  was 
caught  in  the  back  kitchen :  you  may,  perhaps, 
know  it  better  by  the  name  of  polecat.  It  is  the 
first  I  ever  saw  or  sraelled,  and  certainly  it  was 
in  high  odor.  Poor  Snivel !  I  still  have  Uie  hairs 
out  from  her  tail  thirty  years  ago ;  and  if  it  were 
the  fieishion  for  men  to  wear  lockets,  in  a  locket 
they  should  be  worn,  for  I  never  had  a  greater 
respect  for  any  creature  upon  four  legs  than  for 
poor  Sni.  See  how  naturally  men  (all  into  relic 
worship,  when  I  have  preserved  the  memorials 
of  that  momentary  whim  so  many  years,  and 
through  so  many  removals  I 

"  To  give  you  some  notion  of  my  heterogene- 
ous reading,  I  am  at  this  time  regularly  going 
through  Shakspeare,  Mosheim's  £cc.  Hist.,  Rabe- 
lais, Barrow,  and  Aitzema,  a  Dutch  historian  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  eleven  huge  full  fo- 
lios. The  Dutchman  I  take  after  supper,  with 
my  punch.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  read 
his  work  verbatim :  I  look  at  every  page,  and 
peruse  those  parts  which  relate  to  my  own  sub- 
jects, or  which  excite  curiosity;  and  a  great 
deal  I  have  found  there. 

'*  We  have  not  seen  the  face  of  the  earth  here 
for  fifteen  days — a  longer  time  them  it  has  ever 
been  covered  with  snow  since  I  came  into  the 
country.  I  growl  at  it  every  day.  It  seems  a 
long  while  since  I  have  heard  from  you.  God 
bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Humphrey  Senhoutej  Etq. 

•«  Keswick,  Juljr  11, 1822. 
"  My  Di^AR  Senhouse, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  prospect  before 
me  is  not  such  as  to  allow  much  hope  of  my  see- 
ing Hollandt  this  year.  Time,  the  printers,  and 
the  constable  are  leagued  together  to  oppose  my 
wishes:  I  shall  overcome  the  alliance,  but  not 
till  the  season  will  be  too  far  advanced.  Per- 
haps I  could  be  ready  by  the  vintage,  which 
would  be  no  unpleasant  sight ;  but  then  the  days 
are  shortening,  and  daylight  is  the  thing  which 
travelers  can  least  spare. 

"  My  winter  has  not  been  idly  spent,  but  it 
has  not  carried  me  so  far  forward  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated, chiefly  because  writing  a  book  is  like 
building  a  house — a  work  of  more  time  and  cost 
than  the  estimate  has  been  taken  at.  This  is 
the  chief  reasoq.      But  something,  I  confess, 


*  A  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  Bedford  in  early  dayi. 

t  My  fitfber  hud  for  mmim  time  wished  to  visit  the  Low 
Coontriea.  and  had  planned  a  tour  there  with  Mr.  Sen- 
bouse,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  a  former  Jonmey. 
This  was  not  accomplished  until  182S,  when  Mr.  8.  was 
BOt  able  to  accompany  him. 


must  be  set  down  to  my  besetting  sm — a  sort 
of  miser-like  love  of  accumulation.  Like  those 
persons  who  frequent  sales,  and  fill  their  own 
houses  with  useless  purchases,  because  they  may 
want  them  some  time  or  other ;  so  am  I  forever 
making  collections,  and  storing  up  materials 
which  may  not  come  into  use  till  the  Greek  Ca- 
lends. And  this  I  have  been  doing  for  five-and- 
twenty  years !  It  is  true  that  I  draw  daily  upon 
my  hoards,  and  should  be  poor  without  them ; 
but  in  prudence  I  ought  now  to  be  working  up 
these  materials  rather  than  adding  to  so  much 
dead  stock. 

^*  This  volume,  when  it  appears,  will  provoke 
a  great  branch  of  the  Satanic  confederacy — the 
Bonapartists.  It  is  the  most  damning  record  of 
their  wickedness  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
country,  and  in  a  form  to  command  both  atten- 
tion and  belief.  Only  yesterday  I  learned  from 
General  Whittingham,  who  was  in  the  battle  of 
Medellin,  that  the  French  had  orders  to  give  no 
quarter.  A  wounded  Spanish  oflicer  was  brought 
into  the  room  where  Victor  was  at  supper,  and 
Victor  said  to  him,  *  K  my  orders  had  been  obey- 
ed, sir,  you  would  not  have  been  here.'  Those 
orders  were  obeyed  so  well,  that  the  French 
dragoons  that  night  rubbed  their  right  arms  with 
soap  and  spirits,  to  recover  the  muscles  from 
the  fatigue  they  had  undergone  in  cutting  the  fu- 
gitives down.  God  bless  you  I 
'^  Yours  affectionately, 

"Robert  Southby." 

To  Chrotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

**  Keswick,  Feb.  23, 1823. 
"  My  DBAi  Grosvbnok, 

"  Your  letter  comes  in  aid  of  a  purpose  which 
I  had  entertained,  of  putting  together  what  I  have 
said  upon  the  Catholic  question  in  the  Edinburgh 
Annual  Register,  recasting  it,,  and  publishing  it, 
with  some  needful  additions,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet.  About  a  week  ago  1  put  down  in 
my  note-book  the  first  sketch  of  an  arrangement, 
and  actually  began  to  compose  what  I  have  to 
say  as  a  letter  to  some  M.P, ;  not  that  it  was 
meant  to  be  addressed  to  any  individual  one ; 
but  having  argued  with  Wilberforce  and  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  upon  the  subject,  I  knew  in 
what  light  they  considered  it.  The  course  which 
afiairs  have  taken  in  Ireland  will  probably  have 
the  good  effect  of  quashing  the  question  for  this 
year,  and  in  that  hope  I  am  willing  to  postpone 
my  own  purpose  till  a  season  which  may  be  more 
convenient  to  myself^  and  when  aid  of  this  kind 
may  be  more  needed. 

"  The  arguments  lie  in  a  nut-shell.  The  re- 
straints which  exclude  the  Catholics  from  polit- 
ical power  are  not  the  cause  of  the  perpetual 
disorder  in  Ireland;  their  removal,  therefore, 
can  not  be  the  cure.  Suppose  the  question  car- 
ried, two  others  grow  from  it,  like  two  heads 
from  the  hydra's  neck  when  one  is  amputated  : 
a  Catholic  establishment  for  Ireland,  at  which 
Irish  Catholics  must  aim,  and  which  those  who 
desire  rebellion  and  separation  will  promote— a 
rebellion  must  be  the  sure  consequence  of  agi* 
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tating  this.  The  people  of  Ireland  oare  nothing 
for  emancipation — ^why  should  they  ?  bat  make 
it  a  question  for  restoring  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  they  will  enter  into  it  as  zealously  as  ever 
our  ancestors  did  into  a  crusade. 

"The  other  question  arises  at  home,  and 
brings  with  it  worse  Consequences  than  any 
thing  which  can  happen  among  the  potatoes. 
The  rep^  of  the  Test  Act  will  be  demanded, 
and  must  be  granted.  Immediately  the  Dissent- 
ers will  get  into  the  corporations  every  where. 
Tfieir  members  will  be  returned ;  men  as  hoe- 
tile  to  the  Church  and  to  the  monarchy  as  ever 
were  the  Puritans  of  Charles's  age.  The  Church 
property  will  be  attacked  in  Parliament,  as  it  is 
now  at  mob  meetings  and  in  radical  newspa- 
pers; reform  in  Parliament  will  be  carried ;  and 
then  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  our  great- 
ness. 

"  Our  Constitution  consists  of  Church  and 
State,  and  it  is  an  absurdity  in  politics  to  give 
those  persons  power  in  the  State  whose  duty  it 
is  to  subvert  the  Church,  This  argument  is  un- 
answerable. I  am  in  good  hopes  that  my  Book 
of  the  Church  will  do  yeoman's  service  upon  the 
question.     G^  bless  you !  R.  S.'' 

To  Chrosvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

"  My  deab  Grosvenobe, 
"  Westall  has  sent  me  four  of  the  six  prints  for 
Roderic ;  the  others  are  not  yet  finished.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  these.  If  I  were  per- 
suaded, according  to  the  custom  of  these  times, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  fault 
with  every  thing,  I  might  perhaps  say  that  the 
engraver  has  aimed  at  throwing  too  much  ex- 
pression into  the  eyes  in  some  of  the  plates. 
Those  which  are  come  are  Roderic  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Cross,  Adosinda  showing  him  the  Dead 
Bodies,  Florinda  at  her  Confession,  and  the  Death 
of  Count  Julian.  The  first  strikes  me  as  the 
best,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  subject  is  alto- 
gether picturesque — it  explains  itself  suflicient- 
ly ;  whereas,  to  know  what  the  others  mean,  the 
poetical  situation  must  be  understood.  I  am 
much  more  desirous  that  this  speculation  should 
succeed  on  Westall's  account  than  on  my  own. 
He  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  me  to  have  my  poems  thus 
illustrated  (as  the  phrase  is),  and  in  the  feeling 
that  the  publishers  were  acting  unhandsomely  in 


a  short  one.  The  next  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  book,  but  easily  and  soon  written, 
because  the  materials  are  ready.  Another  chap- 
ter comes  down  to  the  Revolution,  and  one  more 
will  conclude.  Then  I  shall  set  out  for  town, 
and  eat  ice  there  instead  of  oysters.  *  * 
"Gk)dblessyouI  R.  S." 

2b  Groevenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

"Keswkk,  June  IS,  1823. 
"  Mt  dear  G., 

"  The  worst  symptom  of  advancing  age  which 
I  am  sensible  of  in  myself  is  a  certain  anxiety 
concerning  ways  and  means ;  to  that  cause  I 
impute  it,  for  I  am  sure  it  does  not  belong  to  my 
disposition. 

"  You  tell  me  it  is  not  politic  to  woi^  entirely 
for  posthumous  fame.  Alas !  Grosvenor,  bad 
you  forgotten  when  you  wrote  that  sentence  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  my  life  has  heeo 
consumed  in  providing  for  my  household  ex- 
penses ?  As  for  reputation,  of  that,  God  knows, 
I  have  as  muoh  as  either  I  deserve  or  desire. 
If  I  have  not  profited  by  it,  as  some  of  my  co- 
temporaries  have  by  theirs,  the  fault  ts  not  ow- 
ing  to  my  living  out  of  sight.  What  advantage 
oould  it  possibly  be  to  me  to  meet  great  men  at 
dinner  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season,  and  present 
myself  as  often  at  court  ?  There  is,  I  dare  say, 
good  will  enough  among  some  of  the  men  in 
power  to  serve  me,  if  they  knew  how ;  but  if 
they  asked  me  how,  I  should  not  be  able  to  point 
out  a  way. 

******* 

"  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  break  away  from 
London,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  firesh  health  and 
spirits  by  help  of  fresh  air  and  exhilarating  ex- 
ercise ?  i  wish  you  would  come  here  and  stay 
with  me  till  I  could  return  to  town  with  yoo. 
Tou  would  do  me  good  as  well  as  yourself.  God 
bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Oeorge  TUknor,  Esq. 

**Kefwick,Jaljl(^ieSSL 
*'  Mt  dear  Sir, 
"If,  as  I  trust,  you  have  received  my  first  vol- 
ume  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  the  lithographic 
views  which  my  friend,  William  Westall,  has  en- 
graved to  accompany  it,  you  will  perceive  that, 
negligent  as  I  have  been  in  delaying  »o  long  to 
thank  you  for  the  books,  and  to  reply  to  your  wel- 
come letter,  I  had  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of 
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not  exercise  has  hklierto  stood  ia  the  way  of  any 
other  arrangement. 

"I  have  more  than  onoe  remonstrated  both 
with  him  and  Murray  npon  the  folly  and  mis- 
chief of  their  articles  respecting  America;  and 
should  the  journal  pass  into  t^  hands  of  any 
person  whom  I  can  influence,  its'  temper  will 
most  assuredly  be  changed.  Such  papers,  the 
silence  of  the  journal  updii  certain  topics  on 
which  it  ought  manfully  to  have  spoken  out,  and 
the  abominable  style  of  its  criticism  upon  some 
notorious  subjects,  have  made  me  more  than  once 
think  seriously  of  withdrawing  from  it  \  and  I 
have  only  been  withheld  by  the  hope  of  its 
amendment,  and  the  certainly  that  through  this 
channel  I  could  act  with  more  immediate  efiect 
than  through  any  other.  Inclosed  you  have  a 
list  of  all  my  papers  in  it.  I  mean  shortly. to 
see  whether  Murray  is  willing  to  reprint  such 
of  them  as  are  worth  preserving,  restoring  where 
I  can  the  passages  which  Gifibrd  (to  the  sore 
mutilatioD  of  the  part  always,  and  sometimes  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sense  and  argument)  chose 
to  omit,  and  beginning  with  the  Moral  a[nd  Po- 
litical Essays. 

'^  Tour  friends  and  countrymen  who  come  to 
Keswick  nuJce  a  far  shorter  tarriance  than  I 
could  wish.  They  *  eome  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part* Dr.  Channing  could  give  me  only  part 
of  a  short  evening.  Randolph  of  Roanoake  no 
more :  he  left  me  with  a  promise  that  if  he  re- 
tomed  from  Scotland  by  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  lie  would  become  my  guest :  if  he  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  this,  it  would-  have  done 
him  good,  for  he  stood  in  need  of  society,  and  of 
those  comforts  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  at 
an  inn.  Mr.  Eliot  passed  through  about  five 
weeks  ago,  and  on  Monday  last  we  had  a  youn- 
ger traveler  here— Mr.  Gardner.  No  country 
ean  send  out  better  specimens  of  its  sons. 

"Coleridge  talks  of  bringing  out  his  work 
upon  Logic,  of  cpllecting  his  poems,  and  of  adapt- 
ing his  translation  of  Wallenstein  for  the  stege, 
Kean  having  taken  a  fancy  to  exhibit  himself  in 
it.  Wordsworth  is  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Netherlands :  he  loves  rambling,  and  has  no 
pursuits  which  require  him  to  be  stationary.  I 
shall  probably  see  him  in  a  few  days.  Every 
year  shows  more  and  more  how  strongly  his 
poetry  has  leavened  the  rising  generation.  Your 
mocking-bird  is  said  to  improve  the  strain  which 
he  imitates ;  thiB  is  not  the  case  with  ours. 

»*  Kor.  8, 18». 
' ''  I  conclude  this  too-long-delayed  letter  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  for  London.    From  thence, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  month,  I  shall  send  you 
the  Book  of  the  Church.     Gifibrd  is  so  far  recov-  ' 
ered  that  he  hopes  to  conduct  the  Review  to  the  i 
60th  number.     I  have  sent  him  the  commence- 1 
ment  of  a  paper  upon  Dwight's  book,  which  I , 
shall  finish  in  town.     The  first  part  is  a  review 
of  its  miscellaneous  information  \  the  second  will  { 
examine  the  points  of  diflerence  between  an  old  \ 
country  and  a  new  one,  the  advantages  and  dis- 1 
advantages  which  each  has  to  hope  and  to  fear,  | 


and  the  foUy  of  supposing  that  the  institutioiis 
which  suit  the  one  must  necessarily  be  equally 
sttiteble  to  the  other. 

*^  Farewell,  my  dear  sir.  Remember  me  to 
AJston  and  my  other  New  England  friends ;  and 
be  assured  that  to  them  and  to  their  country  I 
shall  always  do  justice  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

"  God  bless  you  I 

*^  Yours  with  sincere  esteem, 

"  Robert  Southbt." 

2b  the  Rev.  NichoUu  Lightfoot. 

"  Keswick,  8ept  33, 1823. 
"  My  dbak  Lightfoot, 

"  The  summer,  or  what  migkt  have  been  the 
summer,  «has  slipped  away,  and  the  autumn,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  antunm,  is  passing  after  it, 
and  I  have  not  yet  been  further  from  my  fireside 
than  a  morning's  walk  could  carry  me. 

^*  I  can  tell  you,  however,  now,  that  I  shall 
start  from  home  with  my  daughter  Edith  as  early 
as  possible  in  November,  or,  if  possible,  before 
the  beginning  of  that  month ;  and  that  after  halt- 
ing a  week  or  ten  days  in  London,  I  shall  pursue 
my  course  to  Cr^iton. 

**  The  summer  has  brought  with  it  its  usual 
flock  of  strangers,  some  of  them  sufficiently  amus- 
ing«  My  civilities  to  them  are  regulated  some- 
thing by  the  recommendations  with  which  they 
present  themselves,  and  a  little  more,  perhaps, 
by  their  likeability,  which  depends  something 
upon  the  cut  of  their  jib.  You  know' how  im- 
possible it  is  not  to  read  faces,  and  be  in  some 
degree  influenced  by  what  we  see  in  them.  We 
have  had  two  travelers  from  New  England- 
young  men  both,  and  well  qualified  to  keep  up 
the  good  impression  which  their  countrymen 
have  loft  here.  Last  week  we  had  an  English- 
man, who,  having  traveled  in  the  Levant,  and 
been  made  pri9oner  by  the  Bedouins,  near  Mount 
Sinai,  chooses  to  relate  his  adventures  instead  of 
publishing  them,  and  tells  Arabian  stories  after 
the  manner  of  the  professed  story-tellers  in  the 
East.  I  wish  you  had  seen  him  the  other  even- 
ing gravely  delivering  a  tale  of  a  magic  ring  (it 
was  a  full  hour  long)  to  a  circle  of  some  sixteen 
persons  in  this  room,  the  vicar  being  one  of  the 
nuniber.  But  the  most  interesting  stranger  who 
has  found  his  way  here  is  a  Somersetshire  man-^ 
Morrison  by  name,  who,  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  and  thirty,  and  beginning  with  little  or 
nothing,  has  realized  some  d£  150, 000  in  trade, 
and  was  then  bound  to  New  Lanark,  with  the 
intention  of  vesting  d£5000  in  Owen's  expert*  ij 
ment,  if  he  should  find  his  expectations  confirm*> 
ed  by  what  he  sees  there.  This  person  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  principal  m<en  among  the 
free-thinking  Christians ;  he  likes  the  men,  but 
sees  reason  to  doubt  their  doctrine.  He  seems 
to  be  searching  for  truth  in  such  a  temper  of 
mind  that  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  he 
will  find  it. 

"  My  househi^  are  in  tolerable  order.  It  has 
been  increased  this  year  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
most  worthy  Tom-cat,  who,  when  the  tenante  of 
the  next  house  departed,  was  invited  to  this, 
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where  he  received  the  name  of  Rnmpelstilschen, 
and  has  become  a  great  favorite.  I  can  not  saj 
of  him  aa  Bedford  does  of  a  similar  animal,  that 
he  is  the  best-for-nothing  cat  in  the  world,  be- 
oaose  he  has  done  good  service  upon  the  rats, 
and  been  successively  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
baron,  viscount,  and  earl.  -  In  most  other  things 
we  are  as  jou  left  us,  except  that  just  now  the 
waters  are  not  in  their  place,  having  overflowed 
their  banks. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lightfoot ! 

"  Yours  affectionately,       R.  Southet." 

3b  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

"  Ketwick,  Oct  22, 1823. 

"  Mr  Lord, 
"  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  Visit- 
ation Sermon  and  for  your  Charge,  both  worthy 
of  the  hand  from  which  they  come.  I  have 
thought,  also,  more  than  once,  of  expressing  to 
yourself,  as  I  have  done  to  others,  the  sincere 
pleasure  which  your  promotion  gave  me.  from  a 
public  not  less  than  a  personal  feeling,  in  these 
times,  when  it  is  of  such  especial  importance  that 
such  stations  should  be  so  filled. 

*****  *  * 

"  My  anticipations  would  be  of  the  darkest 
kind  if  it  were  not  for  a  calm,  unhesitating  reli- 
ance upon  Providence.  Our  institutions  had 
need  be  strong  when  they  are  so  feebly  defend- 
ed, and  so  formidably  and  incessantly  assailed. 
Uncompromising  courage  was  almost  the  only 
quality  of  a  statesman  which  Mr.  Pitt  possessed, 
and  that  quality  has  not  been  inherited  by  his 
successors.  At  present  they  seem  to  think  that 
all  is  well  because  the  manufacturers  are  in  era- 
ploy,  and  there  is  no  seditious  movement  going 
on ;  and  they  would  hardly  look  upon  that  writer 
as  their  friend  who  should  tell  them  that  this 
quiet  is  only  upon  the  surfsM^e ;  that  the  leaven 
is  at  work ;  and  that  there  is  less  danger  from 
the  negroes  in  Demerara  or  Jamaica  than  from 
a  manufacturing  population  such  as  ours,  with 
si^ch  a  party  of  determined  radicals  and  besotted 
reformers  in  Parliament  to  excite  them.  Would 
that  I  could  perceive  the  remedy  as  clearly  as  I 
do  the  evil!  I  have,  however,  for  some  time 
been  deliberately  putting  together  my  thoughts 
upon  this  subject  in  a  series  of  Colloquies  upon 
the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,  taking  for 
my  motto  three  pregnant  words  from  St.  Ber- 
nard, Respice,  aspice^  prospice.  I  am  neither  so 
vain  nor  so  inexperienced  as  to  imagine  that  any 
thing  which  I  may  ofTer  will  change  any  man's 
opinions ;  but  I  may  fix  them  when  they  are  un- 
4M)nfirmed,  make  the  scale  turn  when  it  is  waver- 
ing, and  give  a  right  bias  to  those  who  are  be- 
ginning their  career. 

"  There  is  hope  for  us  at  home,  because  our 
institutions  are  so  good  that  it  is  quite  certain, 
if  they  were  subverted,  the  miserable  people 
would  soon  desire  nothing  so  much  as  their  re- 
establishment  ;  and  moreover,  with  the  common- 
est prudence,  they  are  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
revohitionaiy  attack.  But  if  we  look  abroad, 
the  contending  panies  are  both  in  such  extremes 


of  evil,  that  I  know  not  from  which  the  wont 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended,  the  estalv 
lishment  of  old  governments  or  the  trkunph  of 
new  ones.  Yon  virould  be  pleased,  1  am  sure, 
with  the  paper  concerning  Spain  in  the  last  Quar- 
terly. It  is  by  my  friend  Blanco  White  (Leuca- 
dio  Doblado),  a  Spanish  priest,  who  came  iner 
to  this  country  in  1810,  a  thorough  Jacobin  and 
a  thorough  nnbdiever,  and  is  at  this  time  as  sm- 
oere  a  Protestant  and  as  devout  a  minister  as 
any  whom  the  Church  of  England  has  in  her 
service.  There  are  few  men  whom  I  respect 
90  highly. 

^'Befbre  this  letter  reaches  your  lordship  1 
shall  be  on  the  way  to  London,  and  as  I  shall 
not  finally  leave  it  before  the  beginning  of  Feb> 
ruary,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  the  i^easmre 
of  iheeting  you  there.  It  will  indeed  gratify  me 
to  accept  of  your  obliging  invitation,  if  I  can  one 
day  find  opportunity  and  leisure :  there  is  mnoh 
in  your  country  which  I  should  like  to  see,  and 
many  points  upon  which  I  should  ghully  seek  for 
information.  My  Annual  Ode  two  years  ago 
was  upon  the  king's  visit  to  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
dition of  that  country.  It  would  naturally  have 
concluded  with  some  oomplimentaiy  and  hope- 
ful mention  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  but  my  spirit 
failed.  I  felt  that  the  difficulties  of  his  sitnatioa 
were  more  than  he  could  overcome,  and  the  poem 
remained  in  this  respect  imperfect. 

^^That  poem  of  Langhom's  has  certainly  a 
Hebrew  cast ;  but  it  must  be  rather  a  proof  that 
this  form  of  compbsition  is  the  natural  figure  of 
passion  than  of  imitation.  The  principle,  as  a 
principle,  he  could  not  have  understood ;  nor  was 
he,  being  a  lawyer,  likely  to  have  had  any  learn- 
ing of  that  Idnd ;  nor,  indeed,  being  a  Catholie, 
even  to  have  been  conversant  with  the  scriptural 
style.  The  part  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
is  about  a  third  of  the  poem,  but  the  whole  is  in 
the  same  high  and  sustained  strain  of  feeling. 

"  I  am  putting  the  last  hand  to  my  long-prom- 
ised Book  of  the  Church.  It  will  give  great  of- 
fense to  the  Catholics,  and  to  all  those  Dissenters 
who  inherit  the  opinions  of  the  Puritans.  But  I 
hope  and  trust  that  it  will  confirm  in  many,  and 
excite  in  more,  a  deep,  well-founded  revermoe 
for  the  Establishment. 

'^  Believe  me,  my  lord,  with  great  respect  and 
regard,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  obedient 
servant,  Robbbt  Souths  t." 

The  reader  may  possibly  have  remarked  it  as 
an  omission,  that  among  the  many  persons  ad- 
dressed and  alluded  to  in  my  father's  letters,  the 
name  of  Charles  Laanb  should  have  so  rarely  oc- 
curred, especially  as  they  were  well  known  to 
entertain  mutual  feelings  of  dose  friendship,  and 
admiration  of  each  other's  talents.  The  cause 
of  this  has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Lamb 
never  preserved  the  letters  be  r^eived,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  si|oh  of  those  written  by  him  to 
my  father  as  were  of  peculiar  interest  are  well 
known  in  Mr.  Justice  Talfonrd's  interesting 
sketch  of  his  life. 

The  correspondence^  indeed}  between  theo^ 
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though  not  frequent,  was  yet  of  a  most  familiar 
and  interesting  character ;  and  to  visit  his  early 
friend,*  for  they  had  heen  intimate  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  was  one  of  the  choicest  pleasures 
my  &ther  idways  looked  forward  to  in  going  to 
London. 

At  the  time  of  his  present  visit  to  the  metrop- 
olis, a  momentary  interruption  to  their  friendship 
occurred,  which  requires  to  be  noticed  here. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  (for  July, 
'  1823),  in  a  paper  upon  the  Progress  of  Infideli- 
ty, my  father  had  taken  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  Essays  of  Elia,  that  it  was  a  book  which 
wanted  only  a  sounder  religious  feeling  to  be  as 
delightful  as  it  was  original.  At  this  expres- 
sion, with  which  my  father  himself  had  not  been 
satisfied,  but  had  intended  to  alter  in  the  proof- 
sheet,  which^  unfortunately,  was  not  sent  him. 
Lamb  was  greatly  annoyed ;  and  having  previ- 
ously taken  umbrage  at  some  incidental  refer- 
ence to  him  in  former  articles,  which  in  his  hasty 
anger  he  attributed  erroneously  to  my  father's 
pen,  he  now  addressed  a  very  long  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  him  by  name,  in  the  London  Mag- 
azine for  October  (1823).  In  this,  which  was 
r^mblished  after  his  death  in  his  collected  works, 
he  dwells  particularly  upon  a  point  which  I  have 
before  touched  upon,  as  much,  I  think,  as  is  nec- 
essary at  my  hands,  that  some  person  might  af- 
fix a  charge  of  a  want  of  a  sufficiently  reveren- 
tial habit  of  speaking  on  religious  topics  upon 
my  father  himself,  and  also  upon  the  circum- 
stance, of  his  having  taken  so  large  a  license  in 
jesting  upon  subjects  of  Diablerie,  and  in  face- 
tious commentaries  upon  the  Legends  of  Rome ; 
acquitting  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  inten- 
tional irreverence,  and  affirming  that  he  himself 
bad  learned  from  him  something  of  the  habit. 

This  letter,  which  contained,  besides,  much 
more  that  was  written  in  a  resentful  spirit,  was 
put  into  my  father's  hands  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  and  he  was  greatly  astonished  at  its 
oonteots.  He  says,  speaking  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Moxon  (July  15,  1837),  ''When  he  publish- 
ed that  letter  to  me  in  the  London  Magazine,  so 
little  was  I  conscious  of  having  done  any  thbg 
to  offend  him,  that  upon  seeing  it  announced  in 
the  contents  of  that  number,  I  expected  a  letter 
of  friendly  pleasantry.  My  reply  was  to  this 
effect,  that  if  he  had  intimated  to  me  that  he 
yna  hurt  by  any  thing  which  had  been  said  by 
me  in  the  Quarterly  Review,!  I  would  in  the 

*  In  referring  back  to  the  account  of  my  father's  short 


next  number  have  explained  or  qualified  it  to 
his  entire  satisfaction ;  this,  of  course,  it  was  im* 
possible  for  me  to  do  after  his  letter ;  but  I  would 
never  make  sport  for  the  Philistines  by  entering 
into  a  controversy  with  him.  The  rest  was  an 
expression  of  unchanged  affection,  and  a  proposal 
to  call  upon  him.''  And  in  another  letter  he 
says,  "On  my  part  there  was  not  even  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  anger ;  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  grieved,  because  I  knew  how  much 
he  would  condemn  himself.  And  yet  no  resent- 
ful letter  was  ever  written  less  offensively ;  his 
gentle  nature  may  be  seen  in  it  throughout." 

Lamb's  answer  to  my  father's  letter,  fully  con- 
firming this  expectation,  may  fitly  be  placed  here. 

C.  Lambj  Esq.^  to  R.  SotOh^  Esq. 

"E.LH,NoT.21, 1823. 
"Dear  Southet, 
"  The  kindness  of  your  note  has  melted  away 
the  mist  that  was  upon  me.  I  have  been  fight- 
ing against  a  shadow.  That  accursed  Quarter- 
ly Review  had  vexed  me  by  a  gratuitous  speak- 
ing of  its  own  knowledge*  that  the  Confessions 
of  a  Drunkard  was  a  genuine  description  of  the 
state  of  the  writer.  Little  things  that  are  not 
ill  meant  may  produce  much  ill.  That  might 
have  injured  me  alive  and  dead.  I  am  in  a  pub- 
lic office,  and  my  life  is  insured.  I  was  prepared 
for  anger,  and  I  thought  I  saw,  in  a  few  obnox- 
ious words,  a  hard  case  of  repetition  directed 
against  me.     I  wish  both  magazine  and  review 

cnse  Lamb  as  a  maniac."^  On  seeing  the  passage,  which 
the  circumstances  of  Lamb's  life  rendered  so  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  my  falher  had  written  to  Murray  to  express 
his  sorrow  at  its  having  been  permitted  to  appear,  and  re- 
ceived firom  Gifford,  who,  it  seems,  was  himself  the  writer 
of  it,  an  explanation  so  honorable  to  him,  that  I  am  ox- 
tremely  glad  to  be  able  to  insert  it  here,  especially  as  my 
fatiier  sreatly  regretted  that  he  had  not  sent  it  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Tidfourd. 

'•James  Street,  Bnckingham  Gate,  Feb.  13, 1812: 
"Mtdk^bSw,       •*'***•♦ 
"  I  break  off  here  to  bay  that  I  hare  this  moment  re- 
ceived your  last  letter  to  Murray.    It  has  grieved  and 
shocked  me  beyond  expression ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  I 
am  innocent  as  for  as  the  intent  goes.    I  call  God  to  wit- 
!  ness  tiiat  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  heard  one 
!  syllable  of  Mr.  Lamb  or  his  family.    I  knew  not  that  he 
ever  had  a  sister,  or  that  he  had  parents  living,  or  that  he 
or  any  person  connected  with  him  had  ever  manifested 
i  the  sUgbtest  tendency  to  insanity.    In  a  word,  I  declare 
j  to  you,  in  the  mo$t  toUmn  numner^  that  aD  I  ever  knew  or 
I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lamb  was  merely  his  name.    Had  I 
!  been  aware  of  one  of  the  circumstances  which  you  men- 
tion, I  would  have  lost  my  right  arm  sooner  ttum  have 
written  what  I  have.    The  plain  truth  is,  that  I  was  shock- 
'  ed  at  seeing  him  compare  the  sufferings  and  death  of  a 
j  person  who  just  continues  to  dance  after  the  death  of  her 
'  lover  is  announced  (for  this  is  all  her  merit)  to  the  pan« 
of  Mount  Calvary ;  and  not  choosing  to  attribute  it  to  /ot- 

1..  1 t  — 1— «J  •u.kt.  ..v.wM  fn^  'W*hor    1  nnhnntn- 
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were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  shall  be  asham- 
ed to  see  yoa,  and  my  sister  (though  innocent) 
will  be  still  more  so,  for  this  folly  was  ddne  with- 
out her  knowledge,  and  has  made  her  Uneasy 
ever  since.  My  guardian  angel  was  absent  at 
that  time. 

"I  will  make  up  courage  to  see  you,  how- 
ever, any  day  next  week  (Wednesday  excepted). 
We  shall  hope  that  you  will  b|ing  Edith  with 
you.  That  will  be  a  second  mortification ;  she 
will  hate  to  see  us ;  but  come  and  heap  embers ; 
we  deserve  it,  I  for  what  I  have  done,  and  she 
for  being  my  sister. 

"  Do  come  early  in  the  day,  by  sunlight,  that 
you  may  see  my  Milton.  I  am  at  Colebrook 
Cottage,  Colebrook  Row,  Islington.  A  detach- 
ed whitish  house,  close  to  the  New  River,  end 
of  Colebrook  Terrace,  left  hand  from  Sadler's 
Wells. 

"  Will  yon  let  us  know  the  day  before  ? 

"  Your  penitent,  C.  Lamb.'' 

In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton  6f  the  same  day, 
he  thus  alludes  to  the  expected  meeting :  *^  I 
have  a  very  kind  letter  from  the  laureate,  with 
a  self-invitation  to  come  and  shake  hands  with 
me.  This  is  tmly  handsome  and  noble.  'Tis 
worthy  my  old  ideas  of  Southey.  Shall  I  not, 
think  you,  be  covered  with  a  red  suffusion  ?" 

The  proposed  visit  was  paid,  and  "  the  affec- 
tionate intimacy,  which  had  lasted  for  almost 
twenty  years,  was  renewed  only  to  be  interrupt- 
ed by  death." 

2b  Mn.  Souihey. 

i«  London,  Dec.  30, 1823. 
"  My  dear  Edith, 
"  We  have  been  this  morning  to  hear  Row;, 
land  Hill.  Mrs.  Hughes  called  at  his  house  last 
week  to  know  when  he  would  preach,  and  was 
answered  by  a  demure-looking  woman  that  (the 
Lord  willing)  her  master  would  preach  on  Sun- 
day morning  at  half  past  ten,  and  in  the  evening 
at  six.  So  this  morning  I  set  off  with  £.  May, 
Mrs.  and  Anne  Rickman.  We  were  in  good 
time,  and  got  into  the  free  seats,  where  there 
were  a  few  poor  people,  one  of  whom  told  us  to 
go  round  to  another  door,  and  we  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Another  door  we  found,  with  orders 
that  the  door-keepers  should  take  no  money  for 
admittance,  and  a  request  that  no  person  would 
enter  in  pattens.  Door-keeper  there  was  none, 
and  we  therefore  ventured  in  and  took  our  seats 
upon  a  bench  beside  some  decent  old  women. 
One  of  these,  with  the  help  of  another  and 
busier  old  piece  of  feminity,  desired  us  to  re- 
move to  a  bench  behind  us.  close  to  the  wall : 


was  so  much  the  case  her^  that  people  were  oon- 
tinually  coming  in  during  all  the  previous  part 
of  the  service,  to  which  very  little  attention  was 
paid,  the  people  sitting  or  standing  as  they 
pleased,  and  coughing  almost  incessantly. 

**  I  suppose  what  is  properly  called  the  moni- 
ing  service  had  been  performed  at  an  early  hoar, 
for  we  had  only  the  communion  service.  Row- 
land Hill's  pulpit  is  raised  very  high,  aad  before 
it,  at  about  half  the  height,  is  the  reader's  desk 
on  his  right,  and  the  clerk's  on  his  left,  the  clerk 
being  a  very  grand  personage  with  a  soooroos 
voice.  The  singing  was  so  general  and  so  good 
that  I  joined  in  it,  and,  doubtless,  made  it  bet- 
ter by  the  addition  of  my  voibe.  During  the 
singing,  after  Rowland  had  made  his  prayer  be- 
fore the  sermon,  we,  as  respectable  strangers, 
were  beckoned  from  our  humble  places  by  a  gen- 
tleman hi  one  of  the  pews.     Mrs.  R and 

her  daughter  were  stationed  in  one  pew  between 
two  gentlemen  of  Rowland's  flock,  and  E.  May 
and  I  in  another,  between  a  lady  and  a  person 
correspondihg  very  much  in  countenance  to  the 
character  of  a  tight  boy  in  the  old  Methodistic- 
al  magasines.-  He  was  very  civil,  and  by  find- 
ing out  the  hymns  for  me,  and  presenting  me 
with  the  book,  enabled  me  to  sing,  which  I  did 
to  admiration. 

"  Rowland,  a  fine,  tall  old  man,  with  strong 
features,  very  like  his  portrait,  began  by  read- 
ing three  verses  for  his  text,  stooping  to  the  book 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Having  done  this, 
he  stood  up  erect  and  said,  'IVhy  the  text  is  a 
sermon,  and  a  very  weighty  one  too.'  I  ooald 
not  alwa3r8  follow  his  delivery,  the  loss  of  his 
teeth  rendering  his  words  sometimes  indistinct, 
and  the  more  so  because  his  pronunciation  is  pe- 
culiar, generally  giving  « the  sound  of  at,  like  the 
French.  His  manner  was  animated  and  striking, 
sometimes  impressive  ^and  dignified,  always  re- 
markable ;  and  so  powerful  a  voice  I  have  rare- 
ly or  nev^r  heard.  Sometimes  he  took  off  his 
spectacles,  frequently  stooped  down  to  read  a 
text,  and  on  these  occasions  he  seemed  to  double 
his  body,  so  high  did  he  stand.  He  told  one  or 
two  fomiliar  stories,  and  used  some  odd  expres- 
sions, such  as  ^  A  murrain  on  those  ^n^  preach  that 
when  we  are  sanctified  we  do  not  grow  in  grace  I* 
and  again,  ^  I  had  almost  said  I  had  rather  see  the 
Devil  in  the  pulpit  than  an  Antinoroian !'  The 
purport  of  his  sermon  was  good;  nothing  fanatical, 
nothing  enthusiastic ;  tiA  the  Calvinism  which 
it  expressed  was  so  qualified  as  to  be  harmless. 
The  manner  that  of  a  performer,  as  great  in  hn 
line  as  Kean  or  Keroble,  and  the  manner  it  ift 
which  has  attracted  so  large  a  congregatioB  about 
him.  all  of  the  better  order  of  oersons  in  business. 
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**  One  remark  I  must  not  omit.  I  never  be- 
fore onderrtood  the  ^unfitness  of  our  language  for 
mosio.  Whenever  there  vras  an  t  in  the  word, 
the  sound  prOdoced  by  so  many  voices  made  as 
load  a  hissing  as  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
drove  of  geese  in  concert,  or  bj  some  hundred 
snakes  in  full  chorus. 

•         «*#### 

"  Lane  is  making  a  picture  which  promises  to 
be  as  good  as  Phillips*s  print  is  bad,  base,  vile, 
vulgar,  odious,  hateful,  detestable,  abominable, 
execrable,  and  infamous.  The  rascally  mezzo- 
tinto  scraper  has  made  my  face  fat,  fleshy,  silly, 
and  sensual,  and  given  the  eyes  an  expression 
which  I  conceive  to  be  more  like  two  oysters  in 
love  than  any  thing  else.  But  Lane  goes  on  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  body,  and  will  neither 
make  me  look  like-  an  assassin,  a  Methodist 
jweaoher,  a  sensualist,  nor  a  prig. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

3b  Edith  May  Seuthey. 

**  LondoD,  Tueidaj,  Dee.  30, 1823. 
"  My  dkar  Dauobter, 

^  I  have  sent  yon  a  Bible  for  a  New  Tear's 
gift,  in  the  hope  that  with  the  New  Year  you 
will  begin  the  custom  of  reading,  morning  and 
Bight,  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day.  It 
IB  far  from  my  wish  that  this  should  be  imposed 
as  a  necessary  and  burdensome  observance,  or 
that  you  should  feel  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  at 
omitting  it,  vrhen.  late  hours  or  other  accidental 
eircumstanoee  render  it  inconvenient.  Only  let 
it  be  your  ordinary  custom.  Tou  will  one  day 
understand  feelingly  how  beneficially  the  time 
has  been  employed. 

"  The  way  which  I  recommend  is,  I  verily 
believe,  the  surest  way  of  profiting  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  course  of  this  easy  and  regular 
pemsal,  the  vy^Hjem  of  religion  appears  more  and 
more  dear  and  coherent,  its  truths  are  felt  more 
intimately,  and  its  precepts  and  doctrines  reach 
the  heart  as  slow  showers  penetrate  the  ground. 
In  passages  which  have  repeatedly  been  heard 
and  read,  some  new  foroe,  some  peculiar  mean- 
ing, some  home  application  which  had  before 
been  overlooked,  ^\  frequently  come  out,  and 
yoa  will  find,  in  thus  recurring  daily  to  the  Bible, 
as  you  have  done  among  the  lakes  and  mount- 
ains which  you  kyve  so  weU,  in  the  Word  of 
God,  as  in  his  works,  beauties  and  efieots,  and 
influences  as  fresh  as  they  are  inexhaustible.  I 
•ay  this  from  experience.  May  God  bless  the 
book  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  1  and 
take  you  with  it,  my  dear^  dear  child,  the  bless- 
ing of 

"  Your  afieotionate  father, 

"Robert  Southey." 

After  pursuing  his  intended  course  into  the 
West  of  England,  and  visiting  his  aged  aunt  at 
Taunton,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Lightfoot  at  Credi- 
ton,  my  father  reached  home  eariy  in  the  next 
year,  for  the  incidents  and  correspondence  of 
which  we  roust  open  a  new  chapter. 
Bb 


CHAPTER  XXVra. 


PLAN  FOR  UNITIIfO  THE  WSSLEYAN  METHODISTS 

WITH  THE  CHURCH AMUSING  DOMESTIC  SCENE 

—OPINIONS  O?  THE  BOOK  OF   THE   CHURCH 

ROPERIC  TRANSLATED    INTO    DUTCH   VERSE 

EFFECTS     OF    THE     NITROUS    OXTD  — ENMITY 

MORE   ACTIVE   THAN  FRIENDSHIP ODD  BOOKS 

IN    READING ^LORD    BYROn's    DEATH CAUSE 

OF  THE  DELAY  IN  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  TBS 
PENINSULAR  WAR ^ESTIMATE  OF  HUBIAN  NA- 
TURE  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  STATE ^WlSHES  TO 

PROCURE  THE   PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  RECORD 

COMMITTEE REASONS  FOR  DECLINING  TO  BB 

NAMED  ONE  OF  THE  ROYAL  UTERARY  ASSOCI- 

.     ATES PREVALENCE  OF  ATHEISM HISTORY  OF 

THE  MONASTIC  ORPERS— THE  DOCTOR,  ETC.— - 
LOVE  OF  PLANNING  NEW  WORKS-^-HABIT  OF 
READING  WHILE  WALKING WESLEYAN  METH- 
ODISTS  LONG  LIFE  NOT  DESIRABLE ^MR.  TEL* 

FORD LORD  BYRON THE  QUARTERLY  RE- 
VIEW  PLAN  OF  OUVER  NEWMAN STATS  OF 

IRELAND— HE  IS  ATTACKED  IN  THE  MORNING 
CHRONICLE BIBLE  ANI^  MISSIONARY  SOCIE- 
TIES  EVILS   OF  SEVERE    REVIBWALS SMED- 

LEY^S   POEMS MR.  BUTLER's   REPLY    TO    THB 

BOOK    OF    THE    CHURCH REASONS    FOR    NOT 

VISITING    IRELAND LITERARY    OI^LIOATIONS 

— VINDICIJB  SCO.  ANGLICAN^  IN  PROORBS»«> 
WISHES  TO  MASS  A  TOUR  IN  HOLLAND— WANT 

OF  READINESS  UC  SPEECH— -BAYLEY. l824r- 

1825. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Life  of  Wesley," 
after  a  brief  summary  of  his  character,  my  father 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  Society  of  Methodists 
might  oast  ofl*  the  extravagances  which  accom- 
panied its  growth,  and  that  it  would  gradually 
purify  itself  from  whatever  was  objectionable  In 
its  institution ;  and  he  adds  that  "  it  b  not  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reasonable  hope  that,  con- 
forming  itself  to  the  original  intention  of  its 
founders,  it  may  again  draw  toward  the  Estab- 
lishment from  which  it  has  receded,  and  deserve 
to  be  recognized  as  an  auxiliary'  institution,  its 
ministers  being  analogous  to  the  regulars,  and 
its  members  to  the  tertiaries  and  various  confra- 
ternities of  the  Romish  Church." 

These  remarks,  it  appears,  and  the  work  in 
general,  had  met  "with  the  approbation  of  some 
of  the  Wesleyans,  notwithstanding  the  dislike* 
with  which,  as  a  body,  they  regarded  this  Life 
of  their  Founder ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, certain  internal  commotions  and  divisions 
began  to  arise  -among  them,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  h'kely  to  lead  to  the  Iresulto  he  here  de- 
siderates. 

The  first  intimation  he  received  of  this  was  in 
the  following  curious  communication  from  Mark 
Robinson,  of  Beverley,  which  awaited  his  return 


*  "The  mytttry  of  thefskh  kept  In  a  pure  eotueUnee  is 
indoed  a  mystery  to  Mr.  Southey.  *  •  •  The 
dty  will  come  when  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Huom.  and 
Hie  bold  historian  of '  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.*  mad  the  compiler  of  die  *  Life  of  Wesley/  mar 
be  considered  as  baring  been  engaged  in  the  same  work 
as  '  kicking  againH  the  pricks.*  "^Preface  to  the  Rn,  Jkun 
Moor€ti^feofWe$U9. 
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home,  which  Biay  not  unfitly  be  inserted  here,  as 
giving  fui  interesting  view  of  the  feelings,  wishes, 
and  movements  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Methodists  at  that  time. 

From  Mark  Robinson  to  Robert  Southey,  Etq. 
-"  Beverley,  Jmu  13, 1894. 

"SlE, 

"I  am  encouraged  by  the  representations  I 
have  received  of  yonr  affability  and  willingness 
to  afford  information  to  those  who  apply  to  yon, 
to  lay  before^ybu  a  matter  which  has  given  me 
no  little  concern ;  and  in  the  hope  that  yon  will 
favor  me  with  yoor  views  upon  the  subject,  I 
will  proceed  without  further  introduction. 

"  It  has  for  several  years  appeared  to  me,  and 
several  respectable  friends  of  mine,  who,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  all  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society,  in  which  we  have  for  many 
years  filled  official  situations,  that  the  rapid  dis- 
sent which  we  believe  the  traveling  preachers 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  in  the 
society  from  the  Established  Church  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  the  society  have  departed  from  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  Methodism,  in  the  same  proportion 
they  have  missed  their  way.  We  think  that  a 
secession  from  the  Church  has  engendered  a  sec- 
tarian spirit,  and  given  to  the  preachers  a  kind 
of  influence  over  the  people  which,  we  fear,  in 
many  of  its  consequences,  will  be  injurious  both 
to  their  piety  and  liberty,  leading  them  to  ex- 
change the  former  for  party  zeal,  and  the  latter 
for  a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  all  the  measures 
of  the  preachers.  We  lately  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Church  Methodists  in  Ireland, 
from  which  we  learn — ^what  you,  sir,  are  prob- 
ably already  acquainted  with — ^that,  in  1817,  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  Ireland,  after  exciting 
the  societies  throughout  the  country  to  petition 
them  for  the  sacraments,  determined  upon  giving 
them  to  all  who  should  desire  it  In  consequence, 
7000  among  them,  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  most  respectable  members  in  Dublin  and 
other  principal  places,  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
ference connection  and  established  a  separate 
itineracy,  and  that  they  have  now  about  14,000 
in  close  connection  with  them.  We  learn,  also, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Waterfbrd  called  together  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  sent  for  one  of  the 
itinerant  preachers  of  the  connection,  who  so 
fully  satisfied  his  lordship  and  the  clergy  that 


"  This  correspondence  we  have  named  to  sev- 
eral, both  of  the  evangelical  and  orthodox  olergj, 
none  of  whom  raise  any  objection  to  it,  and  most 
of  whom  are  its  warm  advocates.  I  lately  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  evangelical  clergy 
in  Hull  to  meet  them  in  this  busmees ;  and,  in 
company  with  M.  T.  Sadler^  Esq.,  of  Leeds, 
who  is  one  of  our  most  able  coadjutors,  I  at- 
tended the  meeting.  The  clergy  were  onani- 
mously  of  opinion  that  Church  Methodism  would 
meet  with  general  support  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  pious  clergy  would  give  it  their 
support.  It  has  also  been  named  in  a  private 
way  to  many  of  our  magistrates  and  other  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  who  profess  to  think  well 
of  it.  We  feel  confident  that  there  is  an  inten- 
tion in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  Confer- 
ence preachers  to  get  up,  not  so  much  a  plan  of 
regular  dissent  as  a  rtvo/  Church.  This  we 
thmk  strongly  indicated  by  the  introduction  of 
baptism,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  burial  of  the  dead, 
the  reading  the  Church  service,  vergers  with 
their  uniform  and  wands,,  and  especially  the 
preachers  having  in  the  two  last  Confbrenoes  at* 
tempted  to  introduce  tpiscoptU  ordination:  the 
leading  preachers  to  be  bishops,  and  the  remam- 
der  regular  clergymen.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  the  preadiers  holding  a  regular  Conference 
or  Convocation,  from.which  they  exclude  all  the 
people,  may  in  the  end  not  only  endanger  the 
liberties  of  their  own  people,  but  of  the  country 
at  large.  Pray,  sin  is  there  any  good  prece- 
dent for  such  a  meeting  ?  Bid  not  the  proctors 
make  part  of  the  Conference  or  Convocation  of 
the  English  clergy,  and  are  not  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  subject  to  the  control  of  his  majesty 
in  Chancery,  and  of  the  civil  courts  ?  We  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  petition  the  next  Coofer- 
ence  to  admit  a  fair  representation  of  the  people, 
and  to  beg  that  they  will  deliberate  measures 
for  the  gradual  return  of  the  societies  to  Church 
Methodism. 

**  Mr.  Sadler  is  perhaps  known  to  yon  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  pamphlet  addressed  to  Wal- 
ter Fawkes,  Esq.,  late  member  for  the  county  of 
York,  in  which  he  has  refuted  that  gentlenoian's 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  Parliament.    I 
I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  if  the  Conference  will 
not  listen  to  our  request  at  all,  we  purpose  ap- 
'  plying  to  our  Irish  friends  to  send  over  some  effi* 
I  cient  preachers,  which  we  believe  they  will  do. 
^^  I  may  add,  that  your  excellent  oonclnsioo 
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teetimonj  to  the  importance  and  utility  of  the 
"Book  of  the  Church." 

The  Biihop  of  London  to  R.  Sotdkey^  Esq. 
**  London,  F6b.  25^  1834. 
'^  Mt  dear  Sib, 

'^  At  the  time  of  receiving  your  communica- 
tion of  Feh.  20,  it  had  been  my  intention  for 
some  days  to  trouble  you  with  a  line  to  express 
the  high  satisfaction^  which  I  have  derived  fi%ra 
your  Book  of  the  Church. 

"  It  contains  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  a 
subject  which,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  is  al- 
most unknown ;  and  as  it  can  not  fail  to  be  pop- 
ular from  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  will,  I 
trust,  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of 
many  persons,  who  have  hitherto  been  indiffer- 
ent to  such  matters,  through  ignorance,  to  the 
nature  of  the  dangers  which  this  country  has  es- 
caped, and  the  blessbgs  of  various  kinds  which 
have  been  secured  to  it  through  the  National 
Church  Establishment.  I  could  have  wished  for 
references  to  the  original  writers,  more  especial- 
ly as  Lingard  has  made  such  a  display  of  his  au^ 
thorities.  But  perhaps  you  had  reasons  for  with- 
holding them  at  present.  A  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  judicious  persons  that  the  work 
might  be  published  in  a  reduced  form  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  lower  classes,  whose  minds  Would  be 
elevated  by  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  the  first  Re- 
formers. 

"  Your  communication  is  very  interesting  and 
important ;  great  difficulties,  I  fear,  lie  in  the 
way  of  an  open  and  formal  reunion  with  the  body 
of  the  Church,  and  1  am  apprehensive  the  move- 
ment, if  it  has  any  effect,  will  terminate  in  swell- 
ing the  numbers,  and  perhaps  the  reputation  of 
a  party,  which  count  among  its  members  many 
exemplary  clergymen,  Jiot  sufficiently  alive  ei- 
ther to  the  benefits  of  order,  or  to  the  prejudice 
resulting  to  religion  from  the  aspersions  thrown 
on  the  character  of  their  brethren  who  differ  with 
them  in  opinion  on  particular  pomts.  I  am,  how- 
ever, not  without  hopes  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions, more  especially  in  parts  of  the  colonies,  a 
union  of  purpose  and  action  at  least  may  silently 
take  place,  which,  under  discreet  management, 
would  be  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the 
one  great  cause ;  but  this  must  be  effected  by 
prudent  use  of  opportunities,  and  not,  I  think,  by 
formal  treaty. 

"  With  repeated  thanks  for  your  valuable  com- 
munication, and  with  sincere  respect,  I  remain, 

^'  My  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  LoNDOtl." 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  matter  rested.  Mark 
Robinson  continued,  however,  to  correspond  at 
intervals  with  my  father,  who  took  considerable 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  brought  it  forward  in 
his  "  Colloquies  with  Sir  T.  More,"  expressuig 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  de- 
sirableness of  ^*  embodying  as  Church  Methodists 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  drawn  in  to  join 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  squadrons  of  dis- 
sent."   This  gave,  again,  some  little  impetus  to 


the  exertions  of  Robinson  and  his  friends ;  but 
no  results  of  any  consequence  followed.  The 
subject  will  be  found  again  alluded  to  at  a  later 
period. 

I  have  placed  these  two  letters  together,  as 
leading  the  one  to  the  other.  We  next  find  my 
father  communicating  the  news  of  his  return  to 
Mr.  Bedford,  and  amusing  him  with  a  promised 
account  of  a  scene  which  the  two  friends  in  some 
"  Butlerish"  mood  had  planned  beforehand. 

The  horn  here  referred  to  was  a  long  straight 
tin  instrument,  such  as,  in  the  olden  times,  mail- 
coach  guards  were  wont  to  rouse  slumbering 
turnpike  keepers  and  drowsy  ostlers  with,  be- 
fore the  march  of  music  introduced  them  to  key 
bugles  and  cornopeans,  and  long  before  rail- 
roads went  steeple-chasing  it  across  the  coun- 
try, and  shrill  steam  whistles  superseded  these 
more  dulcet  sounds.  It  had  been  procured  chief- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  the  unpacking 
it  would  afford  (though  there  might  also  be  some 
latent  intention  of  awdcening  the  mountain  ech- 
oes with  it).  Mrs.  Coleridge  professed  an  exag- 
gerated horror  of  all  uncouth  noises,  and  **  half 
in  earnest,  half  in  jest,"  played,  not  unwilling- 
ly, her  good-humored  part  in  these  peuntomimio 
scenes,  which  my  father  enjoyed  with  true  boy- 
ish delight. 

2b  Oroivenor  C.  Btd{ford^  Esq. 

*<  Keswick,  Feb.  23, 1891 
"  Mt  dear  GaosvxNOR, 

"  Here  then  I  am,  nothing  the  worse  for  hav- 
ing been  wheeled  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  weeks.  I  no  longer  feel  the 
efiect  of  motion  in  my  head,  nor  of  jolting  in  my 
tail.  I  have  taken  again  to  my  old  coat  and  old 
shoes ;  dine  at  the  reasonable  hour  of  four,  en- 
joy as  I  used  to  do  the  wholesome  indulgence 
of  a  nap  after  dinner,  drink  tea  at  six,  sup  at 
half  past  nine,  spend  an  hour  over  a  sober  folio 
and  a  glass  of  black  currant  rum  with  warm  wa- 
ter and  sugar,  and  then  to  bed.  Days  seemed 
like  weeks  while  I  was  away*  so  many  and  so 
various  were  my  engagements ;  and  now  that  I 
am  settling  to  my  wonted  round  of  occupations, 
the  week  passes  like  a  day.  If  my  life  is  not 
j  like  that  of  the  prUca  gent  mortalium,  it  is  quite 
as  happy ;  and  when  you  hear  Qw  fit  Mecantu 
quoted,  you  may  reply  that  you  know  one  man, 
at  least,  who  is  perfectly  contented  with  his  lot. 

"  I  was  charged  by  Edith  particularly  to  de- 
scribe to  her  how  Mrs.  Coleridge  looked  when 
the  fatal  horn  should  first  be  exhibited  to  her 
astonished  eyes.  The  task  which  my  daughter 
imposed  upon  me  my  powers  of  language  are  not 
sufficient  to  discharge.  The  horn,  I  must  tell 
you,  was  made  useAil  as  a  case  for  Westall's 
lithographic  print  of  Warwick  Castle.  The  doc- 
tor paclred  it  carefully  up  with  my  umbrella  in 
brown  paper,  so  that  no  person  oould  possibly 
discover  what  the  mysterious  package  contained ; 
and  great  curiosity  was  excited  when  it  was  first 
observed  at  home.  Mrs.  C.  stood  by  (I  sent  for 
her)  while  the  unpacking  was  deliberately  per- 
formed.   The  string  was  untied,  not  out }  I  un- 
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bound  it  roand  after  round,  and  then  method- 
ically took  oflf  the  paper.  The  first  emotion  was 
an  expression  of  contemptuous  disappointment  at 
sight  of  the  umbrella,  which  I  was  careful  should 
be  first  discovered.  But  when  the  horn  appeared, 
the  fatal  horn,  then,  oh,  then — 

"  Grosvenor,  it  was  an  expression  of  dolorous 
dismay  which  Richter  or  Wilkie  could  hardly 
represent  unless  they  had  witnessed  it — it  was 
at  once  so  piteous  and  so  comical.  Up  went  the 
brows,  down  went  the  chin,  and  yet  the  face  ap^ 
peared  to  widen  as  much  as  it  was  elongated  by 
an  indefinable  drawing  of  the  lips  which  seemed 
to  flatten  all  the  features.  I  know  not  whether 
sorrow  or  resentment  predominated  in  the  eyes ; 
sorrow  as  in  the  Dutch  manner,  she  pitied  her- 
self; or  anger  when  she  thought  of  me,  and  of 
your  brother  from  whom  I  received  the  precious 
gift,  and  whose  benevolence  I  loudly  lauded. 
She  wished  him  at  Mo-ko  (where  that  is,  I  know 
not),  and  me  she  wished  to  a  worse  place,. if  any 
worse  there  be.  In  the  midst  of  her  emotion,  I 
called  upon  Sarah  to  observe  her  well,  saymg 
that  I  was  strictly  charged  by  my  daughter  to 
make  a  faithful  and  full  report.  The  comical 
wrath  which  this  excited  added  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  the  rich  effect.  Here  I  blew  a  blast, 
which,  though  not  worthy  of  King  Ramiro,  was 
nevertheless  a  good  blast.  Out  she  ran ;  and 
yet  finally,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  my  art,  I  reconciled  her  to  the  horn ; 
yes,  reconciled  her  to  it,  by  reminding  her  that 
rats  might  be  driven  aiWay  by  it,  according  as  it 
is  written  in  the  story  of  Jeffry.  ♦ 

**  God  bless  you,  Grosvenor  !  I  should  prob- 
ably have  prattled  through  the  remainder  of  the 
sheet,  but  a  parcel  from  the  Row  has  arrived, 
and  that  always  occasions  an  evenbg  of  dissipa- 
tion.    Yours  affectionately,  R.  S." 

To  John  Mayy  Esq. 

*•  Keswick,  March  7, 1834. 
"  My  deae  Friend, 
"  What  success  this  proposalt  of  my  broth- 
er's may  meet  with  remains  to  be  seen.  If  he 
can  obtain  200  subscribers,  Longman  will  take 
the  risk  of  printing  750  copies.  The  book  will 
be  respectable  and  useful,  comprising  a  regular 
view  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  those  islands 
from  their  discovery  to  the  present  time.  Take 
it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  perhaps  as  disgraceful  a  por- 
tion of  history  as  thie  whole  course  of  time  can 
affford }  for  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing 


they  are  passed  in  regular  employment  and  uni- 
form contentment.  My  old  coarse  of  life  has 
become  as  habitual  as  if  it  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted. The  clock  is  not  more  punctual  than  I 
am  in  the  division  of  the  day.  Little  by  little  I 
get  on  with  many  things.  The  Peninsular  War 
is  my  employment  in  the  forenoon.  The  Tale 
of  Paraguay  after  tea.  Before  breakfSut,  and  at 
chance  times,  as  inclination  leads,  I  turn  to  oth- 
er^ubjects,  and  so  make  progress  in  all.  The 
only  thing  at  present  wanting  to  my  enjoyment 
is  to  have  something  in  the  press,  that  I  might 
have  proof-sheets  to  look  for — and  I  shall  not  be 
long  without  this. 

*'  Sunday  Itlu — To-day  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Locker,  who  delivers  roe  a  message 
from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  thanking  me  for 
what  I  have  done  in  the  Book  of  the  Choroh. 
The  Bishop  of  London  wrote  to  express  his 
^  high  satisfaction.'  Both  regret  that  I  have  noc 
referred  to  ray  authorities* — an  omission  which 
appears  to  be  generally  thought  injudicious.  The 
truth  is,  that  when  I  began  the  book  it  was  witk 
an  expectation  that  it  would  not  exceed  a  single 
duodecimo  volume ;  and  that  even  when  enlarg- 
ed it  is  still  a  mere  epitome  for  the  most  part, 
to  which  I  should  feel  that  a  display  of  authori- 
ties was  out  of  place.  After  the  proofs  of  re* 
search  and  accuracy  which  I  have  given,  I  have 
a  right  to  expect'  credit ;  and,  in  fact,  the  more 
my  credit  is  examined,  the  higher  it  will  stand. 
Whoever  may  examine  my  collections  for  this 
and  for  my  other  historical  works  (and  doubtless 
they  will  one  day  be  inspected),  will  find  that 
I  have  always  prepared  many  more  materials 
than  I  have  used.  ♦  *  *  »  ♦ 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
"  Yours  most  afTectionately, 

"Robert  Southky." 

To  Grosvenor  C,  Bedford,  Esq. 

"  My  dear  Grosvenor,  ^ 

*  #««««*  * 

"  To-day  1  received  the  first  volume  of  Rod* 
eric  in  Dutch  verse,  translated  by  the  wife  of 
Bilderdijk,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  letters  in  that  country.  The  translation 
appears  to  be  very  well  done,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge ;  that  is,  I  can  see  in  the  trying 
passages  she  has  fully  understood  the  original ; 
and  her  command  of  her  own  language  is  war- 
ranted by  her  husband's  approbation,  who  is  a 
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tend  her  a  set  of  the  Illastrations  as  soon  as  I 
know  how  to  transmit  them.  The  packet  came 
to  me  through  a  merchant  at  Amsterdam,  who 
inclosed  it  in  a  Dutch-English  letter  of  his  own, 
and  an  eesi^  upon  the  character  of  mj  Cid, 
which  he  had  read  in  some  literary  society,  and 
printed  afterward.  They  give  me  praise  enough 
in  Holland :  I  would  gladly  commute  some  of  it 
for  herrings  and  Rhenisb  wine. 


*^  Do  let  me  hear  from  you. 
''Godhlessyoul 


R.  S.» 


2b  Oroivenor  C.  Btdford^  Eiq, 

•«K6«iriok,AprflS7,  UM. 
"  Mt  dkab  Grosvxhob, 

'*  Your  letter  'was  as  welcome  as  this  day's 
rain,  when  the  thirsty  ground  was  gaping  for  it. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  been  uneasy  at  your  si- 
lance,  and  apprehended  that  some  untoward 
cause  must  have  occasioned  it,  if  I  had  not  heard 
from  Edith  that  you  had  supplied  her  exchequer. 

'*!  should,  indeed,  have  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
Duppa  in  the  condition  which  you  describe,  and 
the  subsequent  process  of  transformation.*  How 
well  I  can  call  to  mind  his  appearance  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  theater  one-and-tweaty  years  ago ! 
Little  did  I  think  that  day  that  the  next  time  I 
was  to  enter  that  theater  would  be  in  a  red  gown 
to  be  bedoctored,  and  called  every  thing  that 
ends  in  imnmt.  And  yet  of  the  two  days,  the 
former  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  in  my  life, 
and  the  latter,  if  not  the  most  mehuioholy,  I  think 
the  very  loneliest. 

'*  Murray  writes  to  me  that  he  has  put  the 


*  Mr.  Bedford's  homorouily  exaggerated  deacription 
may  amu«e  the  reader :  '*  A  circumstance  occurred  here 
m  little  while  ago  which  I  with  you  could  have  witnessed. 
Henry  had  set  off  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Wall's  at  the  next  door. 
Miss  Page  and  I  had  finished  our  meal,  when  there  sound- 
ed a  hard  knock ;  when  the  door  opened,  a  figure  present* 
ed  Itself  tai  the  dim  after-dinner  light  of  the  season,  whoso 
features  were  not  easily  discernible,  when  *  Look  at  me  I 
what  shall  I  do  f  broke  out  in  accents  of  despair,  and  be- 
trayed poor  Duppa.  On  one  of  the  dirtiest  days  of  this 
dirty  and  yet  unexhausted  winter,  he  had  leit  Lincoln's 
Inn  on  foot  to  meet  the  gay  party  at  Mrs.  Wall's.  A  Til- 
lain  of  a  coachman  had  driven  by  him  through  a  lake  of 
nrod  in  the  Strand,  and  Duppa  was  overwhelmed  with 
alluTial  soil  A  finer  fossil  specimen  of  an  odd  fish  was 
never  seen.  He  looked  like  one  of  the  statues  of  Pro- 
medicus  in  process  toward  animation— one  half  life,  the 
other  clay.  I  sent  immediately  for  Henry  to  a  consulta- 
tion in  a  case  of  such  emergency.  The  hour  then  seven, 
ttie  tovitation  for  half  past  six ;  the  guests  growing  cross 
sod  silent;  the  fish  spoiling  before  ttie  fire;  tiie  hostess 
fidgety  !  What  could  be  done  t  Shirts  and  cravats  It 
was  easy  to  find ;  and  soap  and  water  few  regular  fami- 
ttea  in  a  decent  station  of  Ufe  are  witiiont  ant  where 
were  waistcoats  of  longitude  enough  t  or  coats  of  the  lati* 
tade  of  his  shoulders  ?  But,  impranso  nihil  difficile  est : 
we  stuffed  him  into  a  special  selection  from  our  joint 
wardrobes.  Henry  roUea  round  his  neck  a  cravat,  in  size 
and  stiffness  like  a  Holland  sheet  starched,  and  raised  a 
wan  of  collar  about  his  ears  that  projected  like  the  blink- 
era  of  a  coach-horse,  and  kept  ha  vision  in  an  angle  of 
nothing  at  all  with  his  nose;  would  he  look  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  he  must  have  turned  upon  ttie  perpetual  pivot  of 
his  own  derriere.  •  *  *  •  *  Thos  rigged, 
we  laoDofaed  him,  aad  fidrlr  he  sped,  keephig  his  arms 
prudently  crossed  over  the  hiatus  between  wi&tcoat  and 
breeches,  and  continually  avoiding  too  erect  a  posture, 
leit  he  should  increase  the  interstitial  space ;  he  was  a 
lair  parallel  to  what  he  was  upon-  anotiier  awfbl  occaston, 
when  we  both  saw  him  revolving  himself  into  a  dew  after 
the  crowd  of  the  Oxford  Theater."— O.  C.B.toR.S^  April 
16,1624. 


Book  of  the  Church  to  press  for  a  seooud  edition. 
I  make  uo  alterations,  except  to  correct  two  slips 
of  the  pen  and  the  press :  where  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  is  galled  Qneen  Catharine's  brother 
instead  of  her  nephew,  and  Henry  IV.  printed 
for  III.,  and  to  omit  an  anecdote  aboat  Grardi- 
ner's  death,  which  Wynn  tells  me  has  been  dis- 
proyed  by  Lingard.  I  do  not  know  what  num- 
ber Murray  printed.  Bnt  if  there  should  appear 
a  probability  of  its  obtaining  a  regnltir  sale,  in 
that  case  I  shall  be  disposed  to  think  seriously 
of  composing  a  similar  yiew  of  our  civil  history, 
and  calling  it  the  Book  of  the  State,  with  the 
view  of  showing  how  the  course  of  political 
events  has  influenced  the  condition  of  society, 
and  tracing  the  growth  and  effect  of  our  institu- 
tions ;  the  gradual  disappearance  of  some  evils, 
and  the  rise  of  others.  Meantime,  however,  I 
have  enough  upon  my  hands,  and  still  more  in 
Tbj  head. 

*^  Hudson  Oumey  said  to  me  he  wished  the 
king  would  lay  his  commands  on  me  to  write  the 
history  of  his  father's  reign.  I  wish  be  would, 
provided  he  would  make  my  pension  a  clear 
c€500  a  year,  to  support  me  while  I  was  writ^ 
ing  it,  and  then  I  think  I  could  treat  the  subject 
with  some  credit  to  myself. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

2b  Orowenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

•"Keswick,  May  6,  ISM. 
'  "  My  dear  Grosvemor, 

"  In  the  evil  habit  of  answering  familiar  let- 
ters without  having  them  before  roe,  I  forgot  to 
notice  your  question*  respecting  the  nitrous  ox- 
yd,  which,  however,  I  shoukl  not  have  done,  had 
the  thing  been  as  hopeful  as  you  supposed  it  to  be. 
What  I  said  was  simply  this,  that  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  inhalation  was  not  followed  by 
any  consequent  debili^  or  exhaustion ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  appeared  to  quicken  all  the  senses 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  One  case  oc- 
curred in  which  the  gas  seemed  to  produce  a 
good  efTect  upon  a  psilsied  patient.  A  fellow 
who  hod  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  (a  tailor  by 
trade)  was  so  far  cured  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  the  house  for  picking  pockets. 

**  The  difficulty  in  finding  two  hundred  sub- 
scriberst  arises  from  this,  my  dear  Grosvenor, 
that  our  friends  are  never  so  ready  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  our  aflairs  as  our  enemies.  There  are 
half  a  score  persons  in  the  world  who  would  take 
some  pains  to  serve  me,  and  there  are  half  a 
hundred  who  would  take  a  great  deal  more  to 
injure  me.  The  former  would  gladly  do  any 
thing  for  me  which  lay  m  their  way ;  the  latter 
would  go  out  of  theirs  to  do  any  thing  against 
me.  I  do  not  say  this  complainingly,  for  no  man 
was  ever  less  diisposed  to  be  querulous;  and, 
perhaps,  no  one  ever  had  niore  friends  upon 
whose  friendship  he  might  justly  pride  himself. 


*  Mr.  Bedford  was  a  sufferer  from  almost  complete 
deafness,  and  h(»  had  imagined  that  my  father,  in  eome 
former  letter,  bad  spoken  of  the  nitrous  oxyd  es  c(llca- 
doos  in  that  infirmity. 

t  To  his  brother  Thomas's  History  of  the  West  Iniiea. 
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But  it  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  and  the  simple 
reason  is,  that  enmity  is  a  stronger  feeling  than 
good  will. 

•         *         *         «         1^         •         * 

^'  I  am  reviewing  Hay  ley's  Life  for  the  desire 
of  lucre  J  a  motive  which,  according  to  a  writ- 
er in  the  Lady's  Magazine,  induced  me  to  com-, 
pile  the  Book  of  the  Church,  and  is,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  this  well-informed  person,  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  my  literary  life.  How  thorough- 
ly should  I  be  revenged  upon  such  miserable 
wretches  as  this,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
know  with  what  infinite  contempt  I  regard  them ! 

^^  Shall  I  tell  you  what  books  I  have  in  read- 
ing at  this  time,  that  you  may  see  how  many  in- 
gredients are  required  for  garnishing  a  calf's 
head  ?  A  batch  of  volumes  from  Murray  relat- 
ing to  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Spain ; 
Bishop  Parker,  De  Rebus  sui  Temporis ;  Cardi- 
nal D'Ossat's  Letters ;  the  Memoir  of  the  Third 
Duke  de  Bourbon;  Whitaker's  Pierce  Plow- 
roan  ;  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates ;  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  Poems ;  Tiraboschi,  and  the  Nibe- 
lungen  in  its  original  old  German,  and  its  mod- 
em German  version,  the  one  helping  me  to  un- 
derstand the  other.  Some  of  them  I  read  after 
ffupper,  some  while  taking  my  daily  walk ;  the 
rest  in  odds  and  ends  of  time ;  laying  down  the 
pen  when  it  does  not  flow  freely,  and  taking  up 
a  book  for  five  or  ten  minutes  by  way  of  breath- 
ing myself. 


"  God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


2b  Henry  Taylor^  Esq. 

»Ketwlck,Ma7  26,18M. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  note.  Its  information 
is  of  a  kind  to  make  one  thoughtful ;  but  the  sor- 
row which  I  felt  was  not  such  as  you  were  dis- 
posed to  give  me  credit  for.* 

"I  am  sorry  Lord  Bjrron  is  dead,  because 
some  harm  will  arise  from  his  death,  and  none 
was  to  be  apprehended  while  he  was  living }  for 
all  the  mischief  which  he  was  capable  of  doing 
he  had  done.  Had  he  lived  some  years  longer, 
he  would  either  have  continued  in  the  same 
course,  pandering  to  the  basest  passions  and  pro- 
claiming the  most  flagitious  principles,  or  he 
would  have  seen  his  errors  and  sung  his  pcdino- 
dia— -perhaps  have  passed  from  the  extreme  of 
profligacy  to  some  extreme  of  superstition.     In 


self  has  written  in  something  more  durable  than 
brass.  I  am  sorry  for  his  death,  therefore,  be- 
cause it  comes  in  aid  of  a  pernicious  reputatioo 
which  was  stinking  in  the  snuC 

''  With  regard  to  the  thought  that  he  has  bees 
cut  off*  in  hi?  sins,  mine  is  a  charitable  creed,  and 
the  more  charitable  it  is  the  likelier  it  is  to  be 
true.  God  is  merciful.  Where  there  are  the 
seeds  of  repentance  in  the  heart,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  they  quicken  in  time  for  the  individual, 
though  it  be  too  late  fbr  the  world  to  perceive 
their  growth.  And  if  they  be  not  there,  length 
of  days  can  produce  no  reformation. 

'•  In  return  for  your  news,  I  have  nothing  to 
communicate  except  what  relates  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  desk.  I  am  going  to  press  wifli  the 
second  volume  of  the  Peninsular  War,  after  wait- 
ing till  now  in  hope  of  obtaining  some  Spanirii 
accounts  of  the  war  in  Catalonia,  whieh  it  is  doiw 
pretty  well  ascertained  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Spain,  though  how  they  should  have  disappeared 
is  altogether  inexplicable,  unless  the  wh^e  ac- 
count of  the  books  and  their  author,  Francesco 
di  Olivares,  given  by  a  certain  John  Mitford  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  in  Colbum's  Magazine,  is 
fictitious.  I  am  reviewing  Hayley's  Memoirs. 
Hayley  has  been  worried  as  school-boys  worry  a 
cat.  I  am  treating  hun  as  a  man  deserves  to  be 
treated  who  was  in  his  time,  by  popular  election, 
king  of  the  English  poets ;  who  was,  moreover, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  a  most  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  man,  in  vrhose  life  there 
is  something  to  bkme,  more  to  admire,  and  most 
of  all  to  commiserate.  My  first  introiduction  to 
Spanish  literature  I  owe  to  his  notes ;  I  owe  htm, 
therefore,  some  gratitude.  I  have  written  some 
verses  too,  and  am  going  on  with  the  Tale  of 
Paraguay  resolutely  to  its  conclusion. 

"Farewell,  my  dear  sir;  and  believe  me, 
yours  with  sincere  regard, 

"  Robert  SouTHBT." 

To  Chrotvenor  C,  Bedford^  Etq. 

*«  Keswick,  June  1,1W1 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvekor, 
"  You  deserve  to  be  rated  for  saying  that  noth- 
ing is  so  cold  as  friendship,  in  saying  which  you 
belie  yourself,  and  in  inferring  it  as  my  opinion 
from  what  I  said,*  you  belie  me.  A  friend  will 
not  take  half  the  trouble  to  do  you  a  trifling  serv- 
ice, or  aflford  you  a  slight  gratification,  that  an 
enemy  would  to  do  you  a  petty  mischief,  annoy 
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are  noted  as  soek.  If  I  formed  an  estimate  of 
human  nature  from  what  I  observed  at  school,  I 
should  conclude  that  there  was  a  great  deal  mote 
e?il  in  it  than  good  \  if  from  what  I  have  observe 
ed  in  after  life,  I  should  draw  the  contrary  infer- 
ence. Follies  disappear,  weaknesses  are  out- 
grown, and  the  discipline  of  society  corrects  more 
evils  than  it  breeds.  You  and  I,  and  Wjrnn,  and 
Ehnsley,  and  Strachey  are  very  much  at  this  time 
what  each  must  always  have  expected  the  others 
to  be.  But  who  would  have  expected  so  much 
abilities  from  the  two  A.^s  (mischievously  as 
those  abilities  are  directed)  ?  Who  would  have 
thought  that  B  ■■,  boorish  and  iioggish  as  he 
was,  would  have  become  a  man  of  the  kindest 
manners  and  gentlest  disposition;  and  that 
C  would  have  figured  as  a  hero  at  Water- 

loo ?  It  is  true  that  opposite  examples  might 
be  called  to  mind;  but  the  balanoe  would  be 
foond  on  the  right  side. 

'^I  am  much  gratified  by  what  you  tell  me 
firom  Mr.  Roberts.*  Such  opinions  tend  greatly 
to  fltvengthen  my  inclination  for  setting  about  a 
Book  of  the  State,  which,  though  not  capable  of 
80  deep  and  passionate  an  interest,  might  be 
made  not  less  useful  in  its  direct  tendency.  The 
want  of  books  would  be  an  obstacle,  for  I  am 
poorly  provided  with  English  history,  and  have 
very  little  help  within  reach.  I  should  want 
(and  do  want  for  other  objects  also)  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Record  Committee.  They  were 
originally  to  be  purchased,  but  they  were  beyond 
my  means.  The  sale  of  them  is  given  up,  I 
think  (at  least  there  was  a  report  recommending 
that  it  should  be  discontinued,  as  producing  lit- 
tle), and  the  remaining  copies  must  be  lying  in 
lumber;  and  yet,  though  there  is  a  pleasant 
qpinion  abroad  that  I  can  have  any  thing  from 
government  which  I  please  to  ask  for^  I  might  as 
well  whistle  for  a  south  wind  against  this  bhist 
from  the  east,  as  ask  for  a  set  of  these  books, 
weU  assured  as  I  am  that  there  is  no  man  living 
to  whom  they  would  be  of  more  use,  or  who 
would  make  more  use  of  them.  My  end  is  not 
answered  by  borrowing  books  of  this  description, 
and  I  will  explain  to  you  why ;  when  a  book  is 
my  own,  I  read  or  look  through  it,  and  mark  it 
as  I  proceed,  and  then  by  very  brief  references 
am  enabled  to  refer  to  and  compose  from  it  at 
any  future  time.  But  if  it  is  a  borrowed  book, 
the  time  which  it  costs  to  provide  myself  with 
extracts  for  future  use  may  be  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  work,  a  lesson  which  I  have  learn- 
ed of  late  years  at  no  little  price. 

«' God  bless  you!  R*  S.'' 

Th  the  Rev.  NiekoUu  Lightfoot. 

*«  Keswick,  June  161 1894. 

"  My  DBAa  LlOHTFOOT, 


have  accepted  it  as  a  matter  ol  course  and  of 
courtesy.  In  my  situation,  any  individual  who 
pleases  may  throw  dirt  at  me,  and  any  associa- 
ted body  which  pleases  may  stick  a  feather  in 
my  cap :  the  dirt  does  not  stick,  the  feathers  are 
no  encumbrance  if  they  are  of  no  use,  and  I  re- 
gard the  one  as  little  as  the  other.  But  in  this 
case  the  feather  was  clogged  with  a  condition 
that  I  was  to  receive  a  £100  a  year,  for  which 
it  was  to  be  my  duty  every  year  to  write  an  es- 
say, to  be  printed,  if  the  committee  approved  it, 
in  their  transactions.  What  should  I  gain  by 
doing  that  once  a  year  for  this  committee  which 
I  may  do  once  a  quarter  for  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view? and  which  I  could  not  do  without  leav- 
ing a  paper  in  that  Review  undone.  With  this 
difference,  that  what  I  write  in  the  Review  is 
read  every  where,  is  received  with  deference, 
and  carries  with  it  weight ;  whereas  their  trans- 
actions can  not  by  possibility  have  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  circulation,  and  will  either  excite  ridicule, 
or  drop  still-bom  from  the  press.  I  would  have 
accepted  a  mere  honor  in  mere  courtesy,  and  I 
would  thankfully  have  accepted  profit ;  but  when 
they  contrived  so  to  mix^up  both  as  to  leave  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  all  I  had  to  do  was 
civilly  to  decline  the  ofier. 

"  Grpd  bless  you,  my  dear  Lightfoot ! 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  S." 

7b ,  Etq. 

-Keswick,  Aug.  7, 1894. 
"  Mt  dear  Sie, 

"  Your  letter  is  not  of  a  kind  to  remain  unac- 
knowledged, and  my  time  is  often  less  worthily 
employed  than  it  will  be  in  making  a  few  re- 
marks upon  some  parts  of  it. 

^*  You  tell  me  of  the  prevalence  of  Atheism 
and  Deism*  among  those  persons  with  whose 
opinions  you  are  acquainted.  Are  those  persons, 
think  you,  fair  representatives  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, whom  you  suppose  to  be  infected  with  such 
opinions  in  the  same  proportion?  Or  are  they 
not  mostly  young  men,  smatterers  in  literature, 
or  literati  by  profession  ? 

"  Where  the  principles  of  reasonable  religion 
have  not  been  well  inculcated  in  childhood,  and 
enforced  by  example  at  home,  I  believe  that  in- 
fidelity is  generally  and  perhaps  necessarily  one 
step  in  the  progress  of  an  active  mind.  Very 
many  undoubtedly  stop  there ;  but  they  whose 
hearts  escape  the  corruption  which,  most  cef- 
tainly,  irreligion  has  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, are  led  into  the  right  path,  sooner  or  later, 
by  reflection,  inquiry,  and  the  instinct  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  which  can  find  no  other  resting- 
place  in  its  weal,  no  other  consolations  in  its 
afflictions.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  circle 
of  my  experience,  which  has  not  been  a  contraet- 
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tioDS — Atheists,  Roman  Catholios,  and  Dissent- 
ers of  every  kind,  from  the  Unitarians,  whose 
faith  stands  below  zero,  to  the  disciples  of  Rich- 
ard Brothers  and  Joanna  Southcote,  whose  trash 
would  raise  the  thermometer  to  the  point  of  fever 
heat.  I  have  seen  them  pass  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  had  occasion  to  observe  how 
nearly  those  extremes  meet.  And  now,  when  I 
call  to  mind  those  persons  who  were  unbelievers 
some  thirty  years  ago,  I  find  that  of  the  surviv- 
ors the  greater  and  all  the  better  part  are  settle^ 
in  conformity  with  the  belief  of  the  national 
Church,  and  this  conformity  in  those  with  whom  I 
am  in  habits  of  peculiar  and  unreserved  friendship 
I  know  to  be  sincere.  A  very  few  remain  skep- 
tical and  are  unhappy  ;  and  these,  with  the  best 
feelings  and  kindest  intentions,  hav6  fallen  into 
degrading  and  fatal  habits,  which  gather  strength 
as  they  grow  older  and  older,  and  find  themselves 
more  and  more  unable  to  endure  the  prospect  of 
a  blank  futurity.  Some  others,  who  were  prof- 
ligates at  the  beginning,  continue  to  be  so. 

'^  According  to  my  estimate  of  public  opinion, 
there  is  much  more  infidelity  in  the  lower  ranks 
than  there  ever  was  before,  and  less  in  the  higher 
classes  than  at  any  time  since  the  Restoration. 
The  indifierentists — those  who  used  to  conform 
without  a  thought  or  feeling  upon  the  subject — 
are  tl^e  persons  who  have  diminished  in  numbers. 
Considering  the  connection  of  infidelity  with  dis- 
affection in  all  its  g^rades,  and  the  alliance  for 
political  purposes  between  Catholics,  Dissenters, 
and  unbelievers,  I  think  ^th  you  that  a  tremen- 
dous convulsion  is  very  likely  to  be  brought 
about }  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it  may 
be  averted  ;  and  even  should  it  take  place,  I  have 
no  fear  for  the  result,  fatal  as  it  must  needs  be 
to  the  generations  who  should  witness  the  shock 

"  The  progress  of  my  own  religious  opinions 
has  been  slow,  but  steady.  You  ipay.  probably 
live  to  read  it;  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, may,  without  reading  it,  follow  uncon- 
sciously the  3ame  course,  and  by  God*s  blessing 
rest  at  last  in  the  same  full  and  entire  belief. 
*'  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

3b  Grosvenor  C,  Bedford^  E*q. 

"  Kctwick,  Oct  4, 1824. 
"  My  dear  Grosvenor, 
"  Murray  states  that,  having  conversed  with 
Heber  and  some  other  literary  friends  upon  my 
proposed  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  ^  he 
now  comprehends  its  probable  interest  and  pop- 
ularity,' and  shall  be  happy  to  come  to  *  closer 
quarters  upon  the  subject.*  He  says  something 
of  future  papers  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  ask- 


have  it  for  less,  and  I  am  in  no  haste  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiation,  being  at  present  sufficiently 
employed,  and  to  my  hearths  content. 

'^The  ^medical  practitioner^  would  not  have 
puzzled  jou  if  Fortune  had  permitted  us  to  have 
been  somewhat  more  together  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Yet  you  have  heard  from  me  the 
name  of  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,  and  something,  I 
think,  of  the  Tristramish,  Batlerish  j^an  of  his 
history,  which,  if  the  secret  be  but  kept,  must,  I 
think,  inevitably  excite  curiosity  as  well  as  no- 
tiee.  I  have  lately  taken  a  pleasant  sjpeU  at  it, 
and  have  something  more  than  a  volume  ready ; 
that  is  to  say,  something  more  than  half  of  what 
I  propose  to  publish,  following  it  or  not  with  as 
much  more  according  to  its  sale  and  my  own 
inclination.  One  reason  why  I  wished  for  yon 
here  at  this  time  was  to  have  shown  it  to  you, 
and  to  have  had  your  help,  for  you  could  have 
excellently  helped  me,  and  I  think  would  have 
been  moved  in  spirit  so  to  do.  If  I  finish  it 
during  the  winter,  of  which  there  is  good  hope, 
I  will  devise  some  pretext  for  going  to  town, 
where  I  must  be  while  it  is  printed,  to  avoid  the 
transmission  of  proofs,  by  which  it  would  be 
easy,  from  calculation  of  time,  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  had  traveled,  and  so,  of  course,  to  itis- 
cover  the  author,  to  whom  tiie  printers  are  to 
have  no  clew. 

"God  bless  you!  *    R.  S." 

7b  John  Rickman,  Esq. 

•«  Kenrkk,  Oct  10,  ISM. 
"  My  dear  RiCKMAif, 

"  My  literary  employments  have  never,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  injured  my  health ;  for,  in  truth, 
I  neither  am,  nor  ever  have  been,  a  close  student. 
If  I  do  not  take  sufficient  exercise,  it  is  not  from 
any  love  of  the  desk,  but  for  the  want  of  a  com- 
panion or  an  object  to  draw  me  out  when  the 
season  is  uninviting ;  and  yet  I  overcome  the 
dislike  of  solitary  walking,  and  every  day,  unless 
it  be  a  settled  rain,  walk  long  enough,  and  far, 
and  fast  enough,  to  require  the  wholesome  pro- 
cess of  rubbing  down  on  my  return.  At  no  time 
of  my  life  have  I  applied  half  so  closely  to  my 
employment  as  you  always  do  to  yours.  They 
impose  upon  me  no  restrictions.  There  is  noth- 
ing irksome  m  them ;  no  anxiety  connected  with 
them ;  they  leave  me  master  of  my  time  and  of 
myself;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  they  would  prove 
conducive  to  longevity,  if  my  oonstitution  were 
disposed  for  it. 

"  With  regard  to  the  prudence  of  working  up 
ready  materials  rather  tluun  laying  in  more,  upon 
whatever  I  employ  myself,  I  must  of  necessity 
be  doing  both.     The  woric  which  I  am  most  de- 
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tioa  the  reverse  of  Montaigne's,  who  loved,  he 
said,  rather  to  forge  his  mind  than  to  furnish  it. 
Avarice,  you  know,  is  the  passion  of  declining 
years,  and  avaricious  I  confess  myself  to  be  o^ 
the  only  treasure  I  have  ever  coveted  or  ever 
shall  possess.  My  temper  or  turn  of  mind  in- 
clines also  to  form  new  projects.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  perceive  what^  might  be  done,  and  an- 
other to  dream  of  doing  it.  No  doubt,  wherever 
Mr.  Telford  is  traveling,  he  can  not  help  seeing 
where  a  line  of  road  ought  to  be  carried,  a  har- 
bor improved,  or  a  pier  carried  out  In  like 
manner,  I  see  possibilities,  and  capabilities,  and 
desirabilities,  and  I  think,  no  more  of  them.  God 
bless  yon  I  R.  S." 

2b  Oroivmor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

**  Ketwlck,  Oct  12;  1894. 
^'Mt  pxab  Gegsvenor, 
*'  With  regard  to  my  labors  in  English  iiis- 
tory,  the  plan  which  I  not  long  ago  communi- 
cated  to  you,  of  sketching  it  in  a  Book  of  the 
State  down  to  the  accession  of  the  reigning 
Camily,  and  following  that  by  the  Age  of  George 
the  Third,  is  all  that  I  dream  of  accomplishing. 
The  works  on  which  I  ought  to  employ  myseU^ 
Grosveoor,  are  those  ibr  which  I  have  la[id  in 
stores^  on  which  a  large  portion  of  my  previous 
studies  may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  for  which 
BO  other  person  is  at  present,  or  is  likely  to  be 
hereafter,  so  well  qualified.  Such  a  work  was 
the  History  of  Brazil,  and  such  will  be,  if  I  live 
to  accomplish  it,  that  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     ' 

*'  I  caa  not  but  smile  at  your  grave  admoni-  ! 
tions*  concerning  the  Doctor,  and  would  give 
something  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  to 
you  the  chapters  which  were  written  last  week.  ' 
Such  a  variety  of  ingredients  I  think  never  be- 
fore entered  into  any  book  which  had  a  thread 
of  continuity  running  through  it.     I- promise  you 
there  is  as  much  sense  as  nonsense  there.     It  is 
very  much  like  a  trifle,  where  you  have  whipped 
cream  at  the  top,  sweetmeats  below,  and  a  good  | 
solid  foundation  of  cake  well  steeped  in  ratafia. 
Yoa  will  find  a  liberal  expenditure  of  long-hoard-  ^ 
ed  stores,  such  as  the  reading  of  few  men  could 
"''PPly  1  ^tire  and  speculation  -,  truths,  some  of 
which  might  beseem  the  bench  or  the  pulpit,  | 
and  others  that  require  the  sanction  of  the  cap 
and  bells  for  their  introduction ;  and,  withal,  a  ! 
narrative  interspersed  with  interludes  of  every 
kind,  yet  still  continuous  upon  a  plan  of  its  own, 
varying  from  grave  to  gay,  and  taking  as  wild 
and  yet  as  natural  a  course  as  one  of  our  mount- 
ain streams. 

**  I  am  reading   Soaliger's  Epistles  at    this 
time,  treading  in  my  uncle's  steps,  who  gave  me 


*  Mr.  BedfoH  AAnniAd  to  hn  nndar  the  aDDr«>hA~^/wt 


the  book  when  I  was  in  town.  Not  long  ago  I 
finished  Isaac  Casaubon's.  Oh,  what  men  were 
these  1  and,  thank  God !  men  will  never  be  want- 
ing like  them  in  one  re^ct  at  least — that  they 
will  pursue  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  vrith  as 
much  zeal  as  others  follow  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
and  derive  a  thousand-fold  more  pleasure  in  the 
acquirement.     God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

To  Grotvtnor  C.  ^ed/ord^  Etq, 

"K<»wick,Oct30,18»4. 

"  Mt  dear  G&OSVBlCOll, 

,  "  Your  ill  news  had  reached  me  some  days 
ago.* 

*^  There  are  many  things  worse  than  death. 
Indeed,  I  should  think  any  reasonable  person 
would  prefer  h  to  old  age,  if  he  did  not  feel  that 
the  prolongation  of  his  Ufe  was  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  others,  whatever  it  might  be  for  himself. 
If  the  event  be  dreaded,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better;  if  it  desired,  the  sooner  it  comes;  and 
desired  or  dreaded  it  must  be.  If  there  were  a 
balloon-diligence  to  the  other  world,  I  think  it 
would  always  be  filled  with  passengers.  You 
will  not  suppose  firom  this  that  I  am  weary  of 
life,  blessed  with  enjoyments  as  I  am,  an^  full  of 
employment.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  note 
(which  it  is  not)  to  regard  myself  alppe,  I  would 
rather  begin  my  travels  in  eternity  than  abide 
longer  in  a  world  in  which  I  have  much  to  do 
and  little  to  hope. 

"  Something  upon  this  topic  you  will  see  in 
my  Colloquies.  They  will  go  to  press  as  soon 
as  I  hear  from  Westall  in  what  forwardness  the 
engravings  are.  Murray  ■  has  announced  the 
second  volume  of  the  War  for  November ;  it 
would  require  the  aid  of  some  other  devils  than 
those  of  the  printing-office  to  finish  it  before  the 
spring,  and  this  he  knows  very  well,  both  the 
MS.  and  the  proof-sheets  passing  through  his 
hands.  Just  one  quarter  is  printed,  and  I  am 
about  a  hundred  pages  ahead  of  the  printers. 
Of  late  I  have  made  good  progress  in  forward- 
ing various  works,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  my 
hands  and  bettering  my  finances,  I  can  not  get 
on  fast  with  the  Tale  of  Paraguay  because  of 
the  stanza,  but  on  with  it  I  anv  getting,  and  am 
half  through  the  third  canto ;  a  fourth  brings  it 
to  its  close.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  to  the 
Colloquies,  which  will  gain  me  much  abuse  now, 
and  some  credit  hereafter ;  and  a  good  deal  to 
the  Doctor,  which  I  should  very  much  like  to 
show  you.  You  shall  see  me  insult  the  public, 
Mr.  Bedford,  and  you  will  see  that  the  publio 
wonders  who  it  is  that  insults  them,  for  I  think 
that  I  shall  not  be  suspected. 

##♦#♦♦* 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S.'» 
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carriage.  In  some  ofthe  Italian  cities  the  streets 
are  paved  in  stripes.  The  wheels  run  upon  two 
lilies  of  smooth  pavement,  as  over  a  bowling 
green,  with  little  sound  and  no  jolting,  and  the 
space  between,  on  which  the  horses  go^  is  com- 
mon pitching.  This  is  the  case  at  Milan  and 
Como,  and  probably  in  most  other  places.  Mac- 
adamizing the  streets  of  London  is  likely,  I  think, 
to  prove  Quackadamizing.  But  the  failure  will 
lead  to  something  better. 

'^  Lord  Bjrron  is  gibbeted  by  his  friends  and 
admirers.  Dr.  Stoddart  sent  me  those  papers  in 
which  he  had  commented  upon  these  precious 
conversations.  The  extracts  there  and  in  the 
Morning  Herald  are  all  that  I  have  seen,  and 
they  are  quite  enough.  I  see,  too,  that  Murray 
has  been  obliged  to  come  forwards  *  * 
I  am  vindictive  enough  to  wish  that  he  had 
known  how  completely  he  foiled  of  annoymg  me 

by  any  of  his  attacks.     should  be  c^led 

Lord  B.'s  blunderbuss.  There  is  something 
viler  in  regrating  slander,  as  he  has  done,  than 
in  originally  uttering  it. 

"If  this  finds  you  in  town,  and  you  can  lay 
your  hand  on  the  Report  on  the  Salmon  Fishery, 
I  should  like  to  have  it,  as  a  subject  of  some  local 
interest.  I  am  working  away  steadily,  and  with 
good  will,  making  good  progress  with  my  sec- 
ond volume  and  with  the  Colloquies.  We  are 
all  well,  and  Cuthbert  in  the  very  honey-moon 
of  puerile  happiness,  being  just  breeched.  God 
bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  George  TlcAmor,  Etq. 

"Ke«wick,Dec.30;183l. 
*^  Mt  dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  delayed  thus  long  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  last  consignment  of  books 
in  the  hope  of  telling  you,  what  I  am  now  at  last 
enabled  to  do,  that  Gifford  has  finally  given  up 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  that,  al^r  the  forth- 
coming number,  it  will  be  under  John  Coleridge^s 
management.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
had  very  much  at  heart,  that  there  might  be 
an  end  of  that  mischievous  language  concerning 
your  country.  I  opposed  it  always  with  all  my 
might,  and  forced  in  that  paper  upon  Dwight's 
Travels ;  yet  in  the  very  next  number  the  old 
system  viras  renewed.  You  may  be  assured  that 
they  have  occasioned  almost  as  much  disgust 
here  as  in  America.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the 
language  or  the  Wish  of  the  government,  that 
one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  complained  of  it  to 
me  as  ihost  mischievous,  and  most  opposite  to 
the  course  which  they  were  desirous  of  pursuing. 


is  preparing  a  paper  upon  your  literature ;  and 
Buekminster's  sermons  are  reprinting  at  my  sug- 
gestion. 

"Now,  then,  let  me  thank  yon  for  Philip's 
War,  so  kmg  desired ;  for  G.  Fox,  digged  out 
of  his  burrows,  and  their  companioDs.  These 
Quaker  books  are  very  curious ;  it  is  oat  of  such 
rubbish  that  I  have  to  pick  out  the  whole  mate- 
rials for  my  intended  edifice,  and  good  materials 
they  are  when  they  are  found.  Before  this  reach- 
es you  I  shall  have  finished  the  Tale  of  Paraguay, 
w^ch  has  hung  like  a  millstcoe  about  my  neek, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  which  the  stanza  occa^ 
aioned.  As  soon  as  I  am  rid  of  it  I  shall  take 
up  the  New  England  poem  as  a  regular  em- 
ployment, and  work  on  with  it  steadUy  to  the 
end.  A  third  part  is  done ;  I  am  not  making  a 
hero  of  Philip,  as  it  now  seems  the  fadiioD  to 
represent  him.  In  my  story  the  question  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  the  natives  is  very  fairly 
represented,  without  any  disposition  either  to  fi^ 
vor  the  cause  of  savage  life  against  eivilizatioii, 
or  to  dissemble  the  injuries  which  trading  ccrfo- 
nists  (as  well  as  military  ones)  have  always  com- 
mitted upon  people  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society 
to  themselves.  Better  characters  than  the  his- 
tory afibrds  me,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
characters  more  capable  of  serving  the  purposes 
of  poetry,  I  need  not  desire.  The  facts  are  not 
quite  so  manageable.  I  may  say,  as  a  frieiMi 
of  mine  heard  Bertrand  de  Moievtlle  say  when, 
after  relating  a  story,  he  was  told  that  the  hcts 
were  not  as  he  had  stated  them,  ^k,  wnrnMumr  ! 
tant  pit  powr  Utfait$.  So  I  must  deal  with  them 
in  fiction  as  a  Frenchman  deals  with  facts  in  his- 
tory ;  that  is,  take  as  little  troth,  and  mingle  it 
with  as  much  invention  as  suits  my  oliject.  To 
what  an  extent  the  French  do  tlus  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  credible,  if  I  had  not  daily  evidence 
in  their  memoirs  upon  the  Peninsular  War,  com- 
paring them  with  the  undeniable  documents  in 
my  hands. 

"  My  niece  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
sweet  story  of  Undine,  which  is  surely  the  most 
graceful  fiction  of  modem  times.  Some  other 
pieces  of  the  same  author  luMre  been  translated 
here,  all  bearing  marks  of  the  same  originality 
and  genius. 

"  I  had  made  a. half  promise  of  going  to  Irp- 
kind,  to  visit  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  persoM 
there,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  intention  can  be  fulfilled.  An  Irishman, 
well  informed  of  the  state  of  things  there,  writes 
to  me  in  these  words :  ^  Pray  don't  think  of  goin|f 
to  Ireland.     I  would  not  insure  any  man's  life 
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five  evidenoe  can  amount  to  proof,  be  has  proved 
it  to  be  genuine.  For  myself,  I  have  never,  since 
I  read  the  book,  thought  that  any  miprejadiced 
person  coald  entertain  a  donbt  conoeming  it.  I 
am  the  more  gratified  that  this  foil  and  satisfac- 
tory investigation  has  been  made,  beoaose  it  grew 
oat  of  a  conversation  between  the  two  Words* 
worths  and  myself  at  Rydal  a  year  or  two  ago. 
**  Remember  me  to  ail  my  Boston  friends  ;  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  think  I  have  so  many  there.  The 
only  American  whom  I  hl^ve  seen  this  year  is 
Bishop  Hobart,  of  New  York.  God  bless  yoa  ! 
"  Yours  afiectionately, 

^^RoBSRT   SOUTHBT." 

A  most  atrooioos  attack  having  appeared  about 
lihis  time  npon  my  father  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, he  took  counsel  with  some  legal  friends  as 
to  the  expediency  of  proseoating  tibat  paper  for 
a  Hbel.  *'  Yoa  will  see  Tomer,"  he  writes  at 
the  time  to  Mr.  John  Coleridge, "  thoagh  he  rec- 
ommends a  course  which  1  shall  not  f<dk>w — 
that  of  proceeding  by  information,  and  involving 
nqiaelf  in  expense  sjid  trouble,  for  the  pmrpose 
of  giving  a  solemn  denial  to  charges  which  most 
certainly  are  not  believed  by  the  miscreant  hini- 
self  who  made  them.  He  wishes  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  an  attack  on  my  part  upon  tbe 
press  and  the  Morning  Chronicle;  whereas  it 
appears  to  me,  that  if  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
punishing  tl^tt  newspaper  for  its  abuse  of  the 
press,  I  ought  just  as  much  to  do  it  in  this  case 
as  I  would  bring  a  fellow  to  justice  for  assault- 
ing me  on  the  highway.  Allowing  them  as 
lai^e  a  latitude  as  they  desire  for  political  abuse, 
I  would  rest  solely  upon  the  charge  of  *  impious 
and  blasphemous  obscenities.'*  *         * 

'*  Should  it  appear  as  clear  in  law  as  it  is  in 
equity  thitt  it  is  a  foul  and  infamous  libel,  which 
any  judge  and  any  jury  must  pronounce  such, 
then  certainly  I  would  bring  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  Morning  Chronicle,  without 
oaring  who  the  author  may  be,  that  paper  hav- 
ing not  only  inserted  it,  but  called  attention  to 
it  in  its  leading  paragraph.  The  rest  may  be 
thrown  overboard.  Let  them  revile  me  as  an 
author  and  a  politician  till  their  hearts  ache. 
Their  obloquy  serves  only  to  show  that  my  opin- 
ions have  an  influence  in  society  which  they 
know  and  feel ;  and  if  it  gives  me  any  feeling, 
it  is  that  ef  satisfaction  at  seekig  to  what  base 
and  unmanly  practices  they  are  obliged  to  de- 
aoend.  But  this  goes  beyond  all  bounds  of  po- 
litical and  even  personal  animosity;  there  can 
be  no  villainy  of  which  a  man  would  not  be  ca- 
pable who  is  capable  of  bringing  forward  such 
charges  upon  such  grounds.  True  it  is  that  my 
character  needs  no  vindication,  and  I  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  vindicate  it ;  but  if  I  have  a  villain 
by  the  throat,  I  would  deliver  him  over  to  justice. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  and  Turner  agree  in  opin- 
ion that  I  had  better  let  the  matter  alone,  I  shall. 


*  He  eoneelved  tUs  to  hire  been  fbonded  ''UtsnO^ 
upon  RO  extract  from  a  Rooum  CatboUe  Book  of  Dero. 
Hone  to  the  Vir^  Mary,  in  the  flnt  ▼oloine  of  the  Om- 


without  hesitation,  follow  the  advice ;  and  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  has  more  than 
once  been  manifested  a  most  reprehensible  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  favor  the 
wrong  side,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
leaning  toward  the  right." 

The  advice  of  these  friends  being  that  he 
should  not  adopt  leg^  proceedings,  he  patiently 
acquiesced.  A  private  remonstrance  was,  how- 
ever, carried  to  the  editor  by  Allan  C^ningham, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  who 
showed  hkn  an  anoaymoos  letter  my  father  had 
received  from  the  writer  of  the  published  attack, 
which  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  horrible 
and  disgusting  kind.  The  editor  affected  to  reo- 
ogmce  "  the  hand  of  a  young  nobleman ;"  to 
which  Allan  Cunningham  replied,  "that  he 
wouU  sooner  have  cut  his  hand  off  than  have 
written  such  a  letter ;"  and  to  the  excuse  that 
Mr.  Southey  had  "insulted  the  Scotch  and  the 
Dissenters,"  he  rejoined,  "  that,  had  this  been  the 
ease,  he,  who  was  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presby- 
terian, would  never  have  been  his  friend."  The 
attack  was  also  promptly  replied  to  by  his^  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  whom  he  thanks  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  letter  for  his  friendUy  interposition^ 

2b  Henry  Taylor^  Esq. 

**Kefwlck,Jaa.l0.1821 
"  Mt  dear  Sib, 

" I  thank  you  for  both  your  letters-— the  one 
in  writing,  and  the  one  in  print.  As  laws,  judges, 
and  juries  in  these  dajrs  always  favor  the  wrong 
party,  partly  finom  prinoi]^e,  partly  from  fashion, 
and  a  little  in  the  middle,  if  not  the  latter  case, 
from  fear,  I  am  advised  not  to  prosecute  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  .as  I  have  no  desire 
ever  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  anxiety,  the  ad- 
vice is  deferred  to  without  hesitation  or  reluct- 
ance. A  more  atrocious  libel  was  never  admit- 
ted into  a  newspaper,  bad  as  the  newspapers 
have  long  been.  You  suspect  something  more 
than  the  malignity  of  party  spirit  in  it ;  so  did 
I;  and  that  suspicion  has  been  verified  by  an 
anonymous  letter  from  the  author,  which  reach* 
ed  me  this  day.  The  letter  is  as  blackguard  as 
words  can  make  it,  and  oomes  from  a  i:ed-hot 
Irish  Roman  Catholic,  who  shows  himself  in 
every  sentence  to  be  ripe  for  rebellion  and  mas- 
sacre. It  is  well  they  have  no  Prince  Hohen- 
lobe  among  them,  who  can  kill  at  a  distance  as 
well  wi  cure ;  for  if  they  had,  I  dionld  certainly 
be  murdered  by  miracle. 

"  But  I  thank  you  heartily  for  'wbMt  you  have 
done.  The  letter  is  what  it  should  be— manly, 
•eomful,  and  sincere.  I  am  veiy  glad  to  have 
such  a  friend,  and  not  sorry  to  have  such  ene* 
mies.  They  can  only  stab  at  my  character, 
which  they  may  do  till'  they  are  tired  without 
infiicting  a  scratch.  The  only  mournful  thing  is 
to  think  that  the  newspapers  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  not  only  admit  such  infamous 
slanders,  hot  lend  their  active  aid  to  support 
them. 

"  The  last  Review  not  having  reached  me,  I 
have  not  seen  your  father's  paper  upon  Banks. 
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In  that  upon  Landor,  I  liked  every  thing  that 
had  no  reference  to  him,  and  nothing  that  had. 
The  general  tenor  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  liked 
better  if  Gifibrd  had  not  strack  out  the  better 
parts ;  but  nothing  oould  have  reooncil^  me  to 
any  thii^g  like  an  assumption  of  snperiority  to- 
ward such  a  man.  Person  and  I  sfiould  not  have 
conversed  as  he  has  exhibited  us,  but  we  could 
neither  of  us  have  conversed  better. 

"My  letter  to  the  Courier*  was  in  sdl  its 
parts  fully  justified  by  the  occasion  which  called 
it  forth.  I  am  never  in  the  habit  of  diluting  my 
ink.  The  sort  of  outcry  against  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  these  Hberal  times.  These  gentlemen  of  the 
press  assert  and  exercise  the  most  unlimited 
license  in  their  attacks,  and  allow  no  liberty  of 
defense.- 

"  I  shall  publish  a  vbdication  of  the  Book  of 
the  Church,  fai  reply  to  Mr.  Butler,  with  proofs 
and  illustrations.  In  this  I  shall  treat  him  with 
the  respect  and  courtesy  which  he  so  well  de- 
serves, but  I  will  open  a  battery  upon  the  walls 
of  Babylon.  Think  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum- 
more  than  fifty  ten-pounders  brought  to  bear  in 
breach.     God  bless  you  ! 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  ROBEBT  SOUTHBT." 

7b  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  Etq. 

-Keswick,  Jan.  30, 1825. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

*^  There  is  certainly  a  most  pernicious  set  of 
opinions  mixed  up  both  with  the  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary Societies — so  there  is  with  the  Abolition- 
ists— and  yet  we  can  not  have  the  good  without 
the  evil,  and  it  is  no  little  advantage  when  the 
men  who  hold  these  opinions  direct  some  of  their 
restless  zeal  into  a  useful  channel.  In  that  point 
of  view  the  Missionary  Societies  are  so  many 
safety-valves.  Even  the  best  men  whom  they 
send  abroad  would  be  very  likely  to  be  mischiev- 
ous at  home. 

"  Bishop  Law  (the  present  bishop^s  father)  ad- 
vances an  opinion  that  the  true  nature  of  reveal- 
ed religion  is  gradually  disclosed  as  men  become 
capable  of  receiving  it,  generations  as  they  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  and  civilization  outgrowing 
the  errors  of  their  forefathers,  so  that  in  fullness 
of  time  there  wiU  remain  neither  doubt  nor  dif- 
ficulties. He  was  ^  great  speculator;  wheth- 
er, like  one  of  his  sons,  he  speculated  too  far,  I 
do  not  know,  but  in  this  q)inion  I  think  he,  is 
borne  out  bv  historv.     Providence  condescends 


*'The  Quarterly  Review  has  been  overlaid 
with  statistics,  as  it  was  once  with  Greek  crid'- 
cism.  It  is  the  disease  of  the  age— the  way  ia 
which  verbose  dullness  spends  itself.  The  jour- 
nal wants  more  of  the  literet  Aamomorcs,  and  in 
a  humaner  tone  than  k  has  been  wont  to  observe. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  by  con- 
ciliating young  writers  who  arc  going  wrong,  by 
leading  them  with  a  friendly  hand  into  the  right 
path,  giving  them  all  the  praise  they  deserve, 
and  advising  or  insinuating  rather  than  repre- 
hending. Keats  might  have  been  won  in  that 
manner,  and  perhaps  have  been  saved.  So  I 
have  been  assured.  Severity  will  have  ten  times 
more  eflfect  when  it  is  employed  only  where  it 
is  well  deserved. 

*^  Do  not  over-work  yourself  nor  sit  up  too 
late,  and  never  continue  at  any  one  mental  m»- 
ployment  after  you  are  tired  of  it.  Take  this 
advice  from  one  who  h^s  attained  to  great  self- 
management  in  this  respect. 

"  God  bless  you !  R.  Southet. 

"Smedley's  poems  are  very  clever,  but  he 
seems  quite  insensible  to  the  good  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  resulting  from  this  mixture  of 
weakness,  enthusiasm,  and  sectarian  zeal.  It 
does  nothing  but  good  abroad,  and  that  good 
would  not  be  done  without  it.  The  Bible  So- 
ciety has  quadrui^ed  the  subscribers  to  the  Bart- 
lett's  Buildings'  one,  and  given  it  a  new  impulse. 
I  hate  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  am  apt  to  sus- 
pect them  wherever  there  is  much  profession  of 
godliness ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  like 
men  to  be  callous  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
fellow-creatures." 

To  John  Nay,  Esq, 

"KMwlek,  Mardi  16;  leSS. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  It  is  a  very  old  remark  that  one  sin  draws 
on  another ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  it,  I  believe 
one  reason  why  you  have  not  had  a  letter  from 
me  for  so  long  a  time  is  that  my  Autobiography 
has  been  standing  still.  This  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  amendment,  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  when 
this  letter  is  dispatched,  I  propose  to  begin  the 
17th  of  the  Series. 

*^  Thus  much  has  been  left  undone,  and  now 
for  what  I  have  been  doing.'  You  may  have 
learned  from  John  Coleridge  that  I  sat  to  work 
for  him  as  soon  as  he  was  installed  into  has  new 
office,*  and  sent  him  a  paper  upon  the  Chnroh 
Missionarv  Societv.  and  a  few  uases  unon  Mra. 
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known  better,  and  he  hoped  I  should  demolbh 
what  he  called  his  flimsy  structure  of  misstate- 
raents  and  sophistry.'  Upon  my  replying  that 
it  was  my  intention  so  to  do,  he  oommunioated  to 
me  an  offer  of  any  books  that  might  be  useful 
Ifom  Lambeth.  But  it^does  not  do  to  have  bulky 
volumes  sent  300  miles,  when  the  object  is  to 
consult  them  perhaps  only  for  half  an  hour. 
However,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  permission 
when  next  I  may  be  at  Streatham.  My  reply 
will  bear  this  title,  ^  Vindicis  Eeclesis  Angli- 
eanss' — the  Book  of  the  Church  Vindicated  and 
Amplified.  The  first  portion  of  the  manuscript 
would  reach  London  thb  morning  on  its  way  to 
the  press. 

'*  Last  week  I  spent  at  Rydal  with  Words- 
worth, going  thither  partly  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  air  might  rid  me  of  a  cough,  which, 
though  apparently  slight,  has  continued  upon  me 
long  enough  to  show  that  it  is  deep  seated.  It 
was  left  behind  some  two  months  ago  by  an  en- 
demic cold  that  attacked  the  throat  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  I  am  better  for  the  change.  But  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  journey  as 
soon  as  the  summer  begins,  in  the  hope  of  es- 
caping that  annual  attack  which  now  regubtrly 
settles  in  the  chest.  I  meant  to  have  visited  Ire- 
koid,  bat  this  I  must  give  up  on  Edith^s  account, 
for  I  WIS  strongly  advised  not  to  go  by  a  man  in 
power,  who  knew  the  country  well,  aiMl  said  he 
would  not  insure  any  man's  life  there  for  three 
months  :  and  this,  with  a  sort  of  cut-throat  anon- 
ymous letter  from  an  Irishman  (the  same  that 
made  that  iniamous  attack  upon  me  in  the  Chron- 
icle), abusing  me  as  an  Orange  Boy  in  the  foul- 
est and  most  ferocious  terms,  has  made  her  be- 
lieve that  I  should  be  in  danger  there ;  and,  of 
course,  I  should  not  think  it  right  to  leave  her 
with  that  impression  upon  her  mind.  My  inten- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  make  a  hasty  visit  to  Streat- 
ham, and  run  down  again  to  the  west,  unleM  I 
shoukl  meet  with  a  suitable  companion  who 
would  go  over  with  me  to  Holland  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

*^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! 
"  Yours  most  afieotionately, 

"  Robert  Southsy." 

To  the  Rev.  WilUam  Lisle  Bowles. 

"Keswick,  Ifwoh  19,  ldS9. 
"  Mt  dkar  Sir, 

"  I  am  induced  to  vmte  to  you  by  a  letter 
which  I  have  this  day  received  from  6.  Peachey. 
In  answer  to  the  request  which  he  eommuni- 
CMtes,  though  I  am  little  behind  you  in  the  vale 
of  years,  and  likely,  perhaps,  to  reach  the  end  of 
our  mortal  journey  fay  a  shorter  road,  yet,  should 
I  prove  the  survivor,  aby  wish  which  yon  may 
please  to  signify  I  will  £&ithfully,  and  to  the  best 
of  ray  power,  discharge.  There  are  three  co- 
temporaries,  the  influence  of  whose  poetry  on 
ny  own  I  can  distinctly  trace.  Sayers,  your- 
aeltf  and  Walter  Landor.  I  owe  you  something, 
therefore,  on  the  seore  of  gratitude. 

**  But  to  a  pleasanter  subject.  Peaohey  tells 
ma  that  you  had  begun  to  print  some  observa- 


tions upon  Mr.  Butler's  book,  but  that  you  have 
suppressed  them  upon  hearing  that  I  was  en- 
gaged in  answering  it.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  be- 
cause the  more  answers  that  are  called  forth  the 
better.  False  and  shallow  as  the  book  is  (the 
Bishop  of  London  calls  it,  very  justly,  *  a  flimsy 
structure  of  nusstatements  and  sophistry'),  it  im- 
poses upon  shallow  readers,  and  is  gladly  ap- 
pealed to  as  an  atithority  by  the  Liberals,  who 
are  ^  this  time  leagued  against  the  Church. 
Every  answer  that  may  appear  would  have  a  cer- 
tain circle,  within  which  no  other  can  act  with 
equal  efi*ect ;  and  I  am  so  persuaded  of  this,  that 
I  desired  Murray  not  to  announce  my  intended 
work,  lest  it  should  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
others  from  coming  forward  in  the  same  good 
cause.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  resume 
the  pen.  The  Church  ought  not  to  be  without 
defenders  at  this  time.  If  the  Catholic  writers 
had  been  put  down  whenever  they  appeared  dur- 
ing the  IsLSt  flve-and-twenty  years,  as  they  might 
and  ought  to  have  been,  by  an  exposure  of  their 
gross  and  impudent  misrepresentations,  that  party 
would  not  have  been  so  daring  as  it  now  is. 

"  Dr.  Phillpotts*  is  answering  the  theological 
part  of  Butler's.f  My  business^  of  course,  must 
be,  to  attack  him  along  the  whole  of  his  line, 
which  I  am  doing  most  efiectuaUy.  For  the  sake 
of  relieving  the  tone  of  controversy,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  biographical  and  his- 
torical matter,  and  call  my  work,  therefore,  Yin- 
dicis  Ecclesis  Anglicaas— The  Book  of  the 
Church  Vindicated  and  Amplified.  My  temper  is 
not  controversial.  I  had  much  rather  be  indus- 
triously and  thankfully  reading  okl  books,  than 
detecting  the  defects  and  vices  of  new  ones ;  but 
when  I  am  provoked  to  it,  I  can  wield  a  sledge- 
hammer to  as  good  purpose  as  my  old  friend 
Wat  Tyler  himself.  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  sir ! 
"  Tours  very  truly, 

"  Robert  Soujhby." 

To  HmtTf  Ta^tor^  Esq. 

*<  Keswick,  March  96, 188S. 

"MTDEARS^^ 

"  Now  then  for  my  summer  movement^.    JX> 
not  think  me  actuated  by  mere  fickleness  if  I 


*  Now  Blahop  of  Exeter. 

t  Dr.  Phfllpotta  had  thus  coarteooalj  eounranicated 
hie  intention  to  my  fiither : 

*<  Stanhope,  Durham,  Feb.  28, 1825. 
«Mv  DBAS  Sib, 

<*  1  know  not  whether  It  majfoterett  yoo  to  be  faiibrm> 
ed  that  (fbelinff  aa  I  do  the  abaolute  neceaai^  of  aome  de* 
taOed  conAitanon  of  Mr.  Batler'a  atatement  of  the  doe- 
trinea  of  hla  Church,  contained  in  the  Letter  X.  of  hia 
book,  eapecially  when  ao  many  rariooa  miaatatementi  of 
thoae  doctrinea  are  cootlnoauy  made  by  oUier  wrHera 
and  apeakera)  I  hare  reaolred  apeedily  to  undertake  that 
work ;  indeoa,  I  am  at  preaent  ea  bnay  with  it  aa  infirm 
health  will  permit  Mr.  Butier'a  book  did  not  fall  in  my 
way  uatfl  theae  three  or  four  weeka. 

"  Tou  wiU  do  me  the  juatloe  of  beUeving  that  I  do  not 
preaume  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  your  work.  That 
you  are  preparing  a  proper  pwdahment  for  hia  offenae 
againat  yon  I  can  not  doubt,  nor  would  I  weaken  the  ef* 
&t  of  that  puniahmeot  from  the  moat  powerful  of  mod* 
em  writera  by  any  interference  of  mine.  I  atrictly  con* 
fine  myaelf  to  the  mere  theological  mattera. 

"Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  hsartieat  thanka  for  your 
▼ery  admirabU  book. 

"Yours  my  dear  air,  most  afaicerely, 

"fLPmLLroTTa." 
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propoM  eromag  the  Channel  instead  of  the  Sev- 
ern, and  drinking  Rhenish  wine  instead  of  Welsh 
ale.  I  want  to  see  Holland,  which  is  a  place  of 
man's  making,  countrj  as  well  as  towns.  I 
want  monastic  books,  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
look  for  in  England,  and  which  there  is  every 
probability  of  finding  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  or 
Leyden.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
gohig  sometimes  by  treksohoits  and  sometimes 
upon  wheels,  we  might  see  the  principal  places 
in  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  visit  the  spot  where 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  fell,  talk  of  the  Dousas  and 
Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  obtain  such  a  general 
notion  of  the  land  as  would  enable  us  better  to 
understand  the  history  of  the  Low  Country  wars. 
Neville  White  would  perhaps  join  us  \  and  al- 
ways, in  traveling,  three  persons  are  better  than 
two,  especially  as  neither  you  nor  I  (I  suspect) 
are  such  good  men  of  business  as  not  to  be  glad 
if  a  better  could  be  found  to  officiate  as  paymas- 
ter. Tell  me  if  you  like  this  scheme.  If  you 
do,  I  will  write  to  Neville  without  delay,  and  be 
ready  to  start  fVom  London  by  the  1st  of  June. 

"I  had  heard  of  #  #  #  as  an  Amer- 
ican by  birth,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  unhap- 
py opinions,  which,  from  him,  had  spread  widely 
among  his  cotemporariet  at  Cambridge.  Jere- 
my Bentham  ia  now  to  such  young  men  what 
Godwin  was  two  or  three-and-thirty  years  ago ; 
for  those  who  pride  themselves  most  upon  thmk- 
ing  for  themselves,  are  just  as  prone  as  ^thei^ 
jurart  m  verba  magUtri,  only  it  must  be  a  $nag- 
uter  of  their  own  choosing. 

"  I  never  made  a  speech  since  I  was  a  school- 
boy, and  am  very  certain  that  I  never  had  any 
talent  for  speaking.  Had  I  gone  to  the  bar,  my 
intent  was  to  have  spoken  always  as  briefly  and 
perspicuously  as  possible,  and  have  endeavored 
to  win  a  jury  rather  by  appealing  to  their  good 
sense  than  by  mystifying  their  understanding. 
Buske's  speeches,  which  will  always  be  read, 
were  never  listened  to  j  many  members  used  to 
walk  out  of  the  House  when  he  stood  up.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
practice  sometimes  of  translating,  sometimes  of 
abridging,  the  historical  books  which  are  read  in 
certain  forms  at  Westminster ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, I  am  inclined  to  think  a  habit  of  speaking 
upon  business  might  be  acquired  by  giving  orally 
the  substance  of  what  one  has  just  read.  I  have 
none  of  that  readiness  which  is  required  for  pub- 
lic life,  or  even  which  is  looked  for  among  diners 
cut.  When  I  am  reading  I  have  it ;  few  things 
then  escape  me  in  any  ^  their  bearings.  My 
mind  is  never  so  prompt  as  it  is  then.  In  writ- 
ing it  is  sometimes  too  fast,  sometimes  too  slow. 

**  &1  vmi  «1a  *i/t*  WVa  Uavl^vr  T  «>»aa  krk>.n  <1nf- 


"My  Vindication  b  in  the  press.  It  containt 
a  fuller  account  of  Bede  than  can  be  found  else- 
where ;  and  I  shall  introduce  in  it  lives  of  St. 
Francb  and  of  good  John  Fox,  whom  the  Papists 
bate  worse  than  they  do  the  Devil,  aad  belie  as 
virulently  and  as  impudently  as  they  do  your 
friend,  Robebt  Socthxy." 

7b  Henry  Taylor,  Esq, 

**  Kenrick,  1CS7 14  laaSb 
"  Mt  dear  H.  T., 

'^  Yob  do  not  expect  enough  from  Holland. 
It  is  a  marvelous  country  in  itself^  in  its  htstorj, 
and  in  the  men  and  works  which  it  has  produced. 
The  very  existence  of  the  country  is  at  onca  a 
natural  and  a  moral  phenomenon.  MooDtaineer 
as  I  am,  I  expect  to  fetl  more  in  Holland  than 
in  Switzerland.  Instead  of  climbing  mountains, 
we  shall  have  to  ascend  church  towers.  The 
panorama  from  that  at  Harlaem  is  said  to  be  coe 
of  the  most  impressive  in  the  worid.  Evening 
is  the  time  for  seeing  it  to  most  advantage. 

*^  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  interest  which 
Watson's  Histories  of  Philip  II.  and  III.  excited 
in  me  when  a  school-boy.  They  are  books 
which  I  have  never  looked  mto  since ;  but  I  have 
read  lacgely  concerning  the  Dutch  war  against 
the  Spaniards,  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  Europe  which  couli  be  so  interesting  to  ma 
as  historical  ground.  Perhaps  my  pursuits  may 
have  made  me  more  alive  than  most  men  to  as- 
sociations of  this  kind  \  but  I  would  go  far  to  see 
the  scene  of  any  event  which  has  made  my  heart 
throb  with  a  generous  emotion,  or  the  grave  oC 
any  one  whom  I  desire  to  meet  in  another  state 
of  existence. 

"  My  translatress,  Katharina  Wilhehmna  BiU 
derdijk,  is  old  enough  to  be  your  mother.  She 
dedicates  her  translation  to  me  in  a  very  afiect* 
ing  poem,  touching  upon  the  death  of  her  son, 
whom  she  lost  at  sea,  (uid  in  what  manner,  before 
she  knew  his  death,  she  had  applied  certain  pas- 
sages in  Roderic  to  herself.      •      «       *      • 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 
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,  Thx  reader  has  seen  that  my  father  had  been 
for  some  time  oontemplatijig  a  tour  in  Holland ; 
and  his  arrangements  being  now  completed,  he 
left  home  the  end  of  May,  and  alter  passing  a 
week  in  London,  and  joining  there  the  o£ber 
members  of  the  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  NeyiHe,  White,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Malet, 
a  young  officer,  they  crossed  the  Channel  from 
Dorer  to  Boulogne,  and  made  their  way  from 
thence  first  of  all  to  Brussels. 

The  revisiting  this  phice  and  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo recalled,  naturally,  many  sad  thoughts  to 
my  father's  mind.  He  says  in  his  Journal,  ^^  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  this  place  agahi.  On  my 
first  and  second  visit  Henry  Koster  and  Nash 
were  with  me ;  and  I  pleased  mjrself  with  bring- 
ing away  little  memorials  for  Herbert.  Nai^ 
was  with  me  again  two  years  later — *  where  are 
they  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces !'  " 

A  visit  to  Verbeyst,  however,  the  great  book- 
seller of  Brussels,  from  whom,  in  1817,  he  had 
purchased  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (fifty-two  vols, 
folio),  and  many  other  viduable  works,  brought 
baok  pleasaater  remembrances.  ' '  Right  glad,' ' 
he  says,  ^\l  was  to  find  him  in  a  larger  house, 
flourishing  to  his  heart's  content,  and  provided 
with  books  to  mine.  He  has  more  than  300,000 
volumes,  among  which  I  passed  the  whole  morn- 
ing, till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  bankers'  before 
the  hours  of  business  had  elapsed.  On  our  re- 
turn (for  Neville  vras  with  me)  Verbeyst  had 
provided  claret,  Burgundy,  and  a  loaf  of  bread, 
on  which  I  regaled ;  and  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  the  handsome,  good-natured  woman  whom 
I  saw  eight  years  ago,  we  made  out  some  cheer- 
ful conversation.  Verbeyst  tells  me  he  is  build- 
ing a  house  on  the  Boulevards;  the  $alU  is  as 
large  as  the  whole  house  which  he  now  occu- 
pies, the  whole  edifice  big  as  the  dwelling  of  an 
English  lord,  and  the  garden  as  large  as  the 
Gruid  Place.  I  am  glad  that  the  world  goes 
so  well  with  them." 

This  Journey,  however,  was  doomed  to  be  an 
nnfoittmate  one,  from  an  apparently  trifiing 
cause.  Before  leaving  England,  my  father  had 
received  a  slight  injury  on  the  foot,  owing  to  a 
tight  shoe,  and  traveling  in  hot  weather  had  much 
inflamed  it ;  then  at  Bouchain  the  diseased  spot 
"was  chosen  by  one  of  t^ipse  little  gentry,  who^ 
name  and  presence  are'  alike  disagreeable,  for 
his  attacks,  and  the  wound  soon  assumed  a  some- 
-what  alarming  appearance.  At  Antwerp,  he 
saya,  ^*  here  1  am  a  prisoner,  with  my  foot  poul- 
tieed,  heartily  wishing  myself  at  home."     After 


home.  He  has  before  mentiofied  (see  letter  to 
Mr.  Bedford,  March  27, 1824)  receiving  a  copy 
of  Roderic  translated  into  Dutch  by  Mrs.  Bilder- 
dijk,  and  a  letter  from  her  husband,  a  man  who 
was  highly  distinguished  in  th6  literature  of  his 
country ;  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  diem  that  he  had  come  to  Ley» 
den,  and  no  sooner  were  they  aware  of  his  situa^ 
tion  than  they  insisted  upon  his  being  removed 
to  their  residence,  to  which  he  at  first  reluctant- 
ly consented.*  This,  of  course,  broke  up  the 
party.  Mr.  Neville  White  and  Mr.  A.  Malet 
pursued  their  own  course,  while  Mr.  Taylor 
"  stayed  by  the  wreck."  There  my  father  re- 
mamed  more  than  three  weeks,  most  hospitably 
treated  and  most  kindly  nursed.  ^'  My  time," 
he  says,  *^  has  passed  most  profitably  and  happi« 
ly ;  and  I  have  formed  a  friendsMp  in  this  family 
which  time  will  not  weaken  nor  death  divide." 

His  letters  from  thence  will  supf^  all  other 
needful  poirticulars. 

2b  Jfrt.  Souihey, 
**  Lejrden,  Thnrsdaj,  June  90^  1825k 
"  My  dbar  Edith, 

"  My  foot  is  g<Hng  on  as  well  as  possible,  and 
will,  according  to  aU  appearances,  be  complete- 
ly healed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 
Having  begun  with  this  statement,  pour  votrt 
tranqmUUij  as  the  aubergists  at  Besan^on  said 
at  every  word,  I  have  next  to  teU  yon  that  I  am 
quartered  at  Mr.  Bilderdijk's,  where  every  im- 
aginable care  is  taken  of  me,  and  every  possible 
kindness  shown,  and  where  1  have  all  the  com- 
forts which  Leyden  can  afibrd. 

"How  I  came  here  you  are  now  to  learn. 
Upon  applying  to  Mr.  B.  to  procure  a  lodging 
for  Henry  Taylor  and  myself,  he  tdd  me  there 
was  a  difficult  in  doing  it,  gave  a  bad  account 
of  Leyden  lodgings,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
both  go  to  his  house.  Such  an  offer  vras  not 
lightly  to  be  accepted.  Henry  Taylor  made  in- 
quiries himself,  and  looked  at  lodgings  which 
would  have  contented  us;  but  when  he  was 
asked  for  how  long  they  might  be  wanted,  and 
said  a  week  orpeihaps  ten  days,  the  people  said 
that  for  so  short  a  time  he  might  be  lodged  at 
a  hotel.  The  matter  ended  in  my  yielding  to 
solicitations  which  were  so  earnest  that  1  couki 
not  doubt  their  sincerity,  a;nd  in  his  remaining  at 
the  hotel.  8o  on  Tuesday  morning  Neville  and 
Arthur  Malet  departed  for  the  Hague ;  they  may 
fall  in  "with  us  at  Ghent  or  they  may  not,  as  it 
may  happen.  And  in  the  evening  I  and  my 
lame  leg,  and  my  trunk  and  bag,  were  deposited 
at  Mr.  Bilderdijk's. 

*  Thio  M>in<.tarM»n  ooicklv  TAiiiihed  boforo  the  Idjad 
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**  Yoa  roaj  imagine  how  curious  I  was  to  see 
the  lady  of  the  house,*  and  yet  I  did  not  see  her 
when  we  first  met,  owing  to  the  shade  of  the  trees 
and  the  imperfeetness  of  my  sight.  .  She  was  kind 
and  cordial,  speaking  English  remarkably  well, 
and  with  very  little  hesitation,  without  any  foreign 
accent.  The  first  night  was  not  well  managed  : 
a  supper  had  been  prepared,  which  came  so  late, 
and  lasted  so  long  by  the  slowness  which  seems 
to  characterize  all  operations  in  this  country,  that 
I  did  not  get  to  bed  till  one  o'clock.  My  bed- 
room is  on  the  ground  floor,  adjoining  the  sitting- 
room  in  which  we  eat,  and  which  is  given  up  to 
me.  Everything  was  perfectly  comfortable  and 
nice.  I  asked  for  my  miHc  at  breakfast,t  and  when 
Mr.  Droesa,  the  surgeon,  came  in  the  morning,  I 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  he  should  not 
dress  the  wound  again  in  the  evening,  but  leave 
it  four-and-twenty  hours,  because  there  was  now 
a  disposition  to  heal.  Mr.  Bilderdijk  brought 
me  some  curious  manuscripts  of  the  eldest  Butch 
poets;  the  morning  passed  pleasantly.  Henry 
Taylor  dined  with  us  at  half  past  two ;  dinner  last- 
ed, I  hardly  know  how,  till  six  or  seven  o'clock. 
I  petitioned  for  such  a  supper  as  I  am  accustomed 
to  at  home,  got  some  cold  meat  accordingly,  and 
was  in  bed  before  eleven.  I  slept  well,  and  the 
foot  is  proceeding  regularly  toward  recovery. 
Mr.  Droesa  just  left  me  before  I  begun  to  write. 
By  Sunday  I  hope  to  be  able  to  walk, about  the 
house,  and  then  my  imprisonment  will  soon  be 
over.  I  am  in  no  pain,  and  suffer  no  other  in- 
convenience than  that  of  keeping  the  leg  always 
on  a  chair  or  settee. 

'*  You  will  now  expect  to  hear  something  of 
the  establishment  into  which  I  have  been  thus, 
unluckily  shall  I  say,  or  luckily,  introduced.  The 
house  is  a  good  one,  in  a  cheerful  street,  with  a 
row  of  trees  and  a  canal  in  front;  large,  and 
with  every  thing  good  and  comfortable  about  it. 
The  only  child,  Lodovirijk  Willem,  is  at  home, 
M.  Bilderdijk  being  as  little  fond  of  schools  as  I 
am.  The  boy  has  a  peculiar,  and,  to  me,  an  in- 
teresting countenance.  He  is  evidently  of  a 
weak  constitution;  his  dress  neat,  but  formal, 
and  his  behavior  toward  me  amusing  from  his 
extreme  poUteness,  and  the  evident  pleasure 
with  which  he  receives  any  attempt  on  my  part 
to  address  him,  or  any  notice  that  I  take  of 
him  at  table.  A  young  vrouw  waits  at  table.  I 
wish  you  could  see  her,  for  she  is  a  much  odd- 
er figure  than  Maria  Rosal  appeared  on  her 
first  introduction,  only  not  so  cheerful  a  one. 
Her  dress  is  black  and  white,  perfectly  neat, 
and  not  more  graceful  than  a  Beguine's.  The 
cap,  which  is  very  little,  and  has  a  small  front 
not  projecting  further  than  the  green  shade 
which  I  wear  sometimes  for  my  eyes,  comes 


wan  in  complexion  as  her  cap ;  sle^ider,  and  not 
ill  made ;  and,  were  it  not  for  this  utter  pale- 
ness, she  would  be  rather  handsome.  Another 
vrouw,  who  appears  more  rarely,  is  not  in  such 
plain  dress,  but  quite  as  odd  in  her  way.  Noth. 
ing  can  be  more  amusing  than  Mr.  Bilderdijk^s 
conversation.  Dr.  Bell  is  not  more  full  of  life, 
spirits,  and  enthusiasm ;  t  am  reminded  of  him 
every  minute,  though  the  English  is  much  more 
uncouth  than  Dr.  Bell's.*  He  seems  delighted  to 
have  a  guest  who  can  understand,  and  will  listen 
to  him ;  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  at  discerning 
how  many  points  of  resemblance  there  are  be- 
tween us ;  for  he  is  as  laborious  as  I  have  been ; 
has  written  upon  as  many  subjects ;  b  just  as 
much  abused  by  the  Liberals  in  his  country  as  I 
am  in  mine,  and  does  *  contempt'  them  as  heart- 
ily and  as  merrily  as  I  do.  I  am. growing  inti- 
mate virith  Mrs.  BiUerdijk,  about  whom  her  Iras- 
band,  iti  the  overflowing  of  his  spurits,  tells  me 
every  thing.  He  is  very  fond  of  her  and  very 
proud  of  her,  as  well  he  may ;  and,  on  her  part, 
she  is  as  proud  of  him.  Her  life  seems  almast 
a  miracle  after  what  she  has  gone  through. 
******* 
^^  Friday  morning, — My  foot  oontinaes  to 
mend,  and  proceeds  as  well  as  possible  toward 
recovery.  I  can  no^,  with  the  help  of  a  stick, 
walk  from  room  to  room.  My  time  passes  very 
pleasantly.  A  more  remarkaUe  or  interesting 
a  person,  indeed,  than  my  host  it  was  never  my 
fortune  to  meet  with ;  and  Mrs.  Bilderdijk  is  not 
less  so.  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  about 
on  my  return.  Early  next  week  I  hope  to  be  at 
liberty;  and  I  may  travel  the  better,  beeause 
we  move  here  by  trekschuits,  so  that  the  leg 
may  be  kept  up.  Now  do  not  you  vex  yourself 
for  an  evil  which  is  passed,  and  which  has  led  to 
very  pleasant  conseqnenoes.  Once  more  God 
bless  you  I  R.  S." 

I  well  remember  my  pleasure  at  receiving  the 
following  letter,  being  at  that  time  seven  years  of 
age.  It  is,  I  thinkj  so  good  a  specimen  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  child,  that  the  reader  will  not  regret  its 
insertion. 

To  C.  C.  Southef. 

"  My  dear  CuTHBBaT, 

"I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lodowijk 
Willem  Bilderdijk,  a  very  nice,  good  boy,  who 
is  of  the  age  of  your  sister  Isabel.  It  is  a  book 
of  Dutch  verses,  which  yon  and  I  will  read  to» 
gether  when  I  come  home.  When  be  was  a  lit- 
tle boy  and  was  learning  to  write,  his  &tfaer, 
who  is  very  much  such  a  father  as  I  am,  made 
little  verses  for  him  to  write  in  his  copy-book ; 
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very  gentle,  good  boy,  and  I  hope  that  one  of 
these  days  somewhere  or  other  hd  and  you  mdy 
meet. 

'*  I  must  tell  yoa  abont  his  stork.  Toa  shoold 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  storks  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  is  thought  a  veiy  wicked 
thing  to  hurt  then^.  They  make,  their  nests, 
which  ar^  as  large  tis  a  great  clothes  basket, 
upon  the  houses  and  churches,  and  frequently 
when  a  house  or  church  is  built,  a  wooden  frame 
is  made  on  the  top  for  the  storks  to  build  in. 
Out  of  one  of  these  nests  a  young  stork  had  fall- 
en, and  somebody,  wishing  to  keep  him  in  a  gar- 
den, cut  one  of  his  wings.  The  stork  tried  to 
fly,  but  fell  in  Mr.  9ilderdijk's  garden,  and  was 
found  there  one  morning  ahnost  dead ;  his  legs 
and  his  bill  had  lost  their  cdor,  and  were  grown 
pale,  and  he  would  soon  have  died  if  Mrs.  Bilder- 
dijk,  who  is  kind  to  every  body  and  every  thing, 
bad  not  taken  care  of  him,  as  we  do  of  the  dnm- 
beldores  when  they  h^ve  been  in  the  house  all 
night.  She  gave  him  food,  and  he  recovered. 
The  first  night  they  put  him  into  a  sort  of  sum- 
mer-house in '  the  garden,  which  I  can  not  de- 
«oribe  to  you,  because  I  have  not  yet  been  there ; 
the  second  night  he  >Rralked  to  the  door  himself 
that  it  might  be  opened  for  him.  He  was  very 
food  of  Lodowijk,  and  Lodowijk  was  as  fond  of 
his  oyevaar,  which  is  the  name  for  stork  in  Dutcli^ 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  spelled  it  right- 
ly, and  they  used  to  play  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  father  says  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
them^  for  a  stork  is  a  large  bird,  tall  and  up- 
right, almost  as  tall  as  you  are,  or  quite.  The 
oyevaar  was  a  bad  gardener  *,  he  ate  snails,  but 
with  his  great  broad  foot  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  and  destroyed  all  the  strawberries  and 
many  of  the  smaller  vegetables.  But  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bilderdijk  did  not  mind  this,  because  the 
oyevaar  loved  Lodowijk,  and  therefore  they  loved 
the  oyevaar,  and  sometin^  they  used  to  send  a 
mile  out  of  town  to  buy  eels  for  him,  when  none 
could  be  had  in  Leyden. 

^  The  very  day  I  came  to  their  house  the  stork 
flew  away.  His  wings  were  grown,  and  most 
likely  he  thought  it  time  to  get  a  wife  and  settle 
in  life.  Lodowijk  saw  him  rise  up  in  the  air 
and  fly  away.  Lodowijk  was  very  sorry,  not 
only  because  he  loved  the  oyevaar,  but  because 
he  was  afraid  the  oyevaar  would  not  be  able  to 
get  his  own  living,  and  therefore  woUld  be 
starved.  On  the  second  evening,  however,  the 
stork  came  again  and  pitched  upon  a  wall  near. 
It  was  in  the  twilight^  and  storkB  can  not  see  at 
all  when  it  is  dusk;  but  whenever  Lodowijk 
called  Oye/  oy«  /  (which  was  the  way  he  used 
to  call  him),  the  oyevaar  turned  his  head  toward 
the  sound.  He  did  not  come  into  the  garden. 
Some  fish  was  placed  there  for  him,  but  in  the 
morning  he  was  gone,  and  had  not  eaten  it;  so 
we  suppose  that  he  is  married,  and  living  very 
happily  with  his  mate,  and  that  now  and  then  he 
will  come  and  visit  the  old  friends  Who  were  so 
good  to  him.  ^ 

^  It  is  very  happy  for  me  that  I  am  in  so  com- 
fortable a  hoQse,  and  with  such  excellently  kind 


and  good  people  *  ♦  where  I  learn 
more  of  the  literature,  present  and  past  state, 
and  domestic  manners  of  the  country,  than  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  in  any 
other  manner. 

''*'  Yesterday  Mr.  Bilderdijk  received  a  letter 
from  Algernon  Thelwall,  who  is  at  Amsterdam, 
spying  he  had  heard  that  I  was  here,  and  ex- 
pressing a  great  desire  to  see  me.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  BUderdijk  speak  very  highly  of  him. 
This  news  is  for  your  mamma.  I  shaH  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  her  on  my  return. 

"  I  hope  you  have  been  a  good  boy,  and  done 
every  thing  that  you  ought  to  do,  while  I  am 
away.  When  I  come  home  yon  shall  begin  to 
read  Jacob  Cats  with  me.  My  love  to  your  sis- 
ters and  to  every  body  else.  I  hope  Rnmpel- 
stilzohen  has  recovered  his  health,  and  that-Miss 
Cat  is  well,  and  I  ^ould  like  to  know  whether 
Miss  Fitzrumpel  has  been  given  away,  and  if 
there  is  another  kitten.  The  Dutch  cats  do  not 
speak  exactly  the  same  language  as  the  English 
ones.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  talk  when  I 
come  home. 

*^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Cuthbert  1 
**  Your  dutiful  father, 

"ROBBBT   SOUTHBT." 

To  Mr$^  Souihey. 

"Leydea,  Thvivday,  Jnlj  7, 1825 
"  Mt  dear  Edith, 
«  #  ♦  *  This  is  our  manner  of 
life.  At  eight  in  the  morning  Lodovrijk  knocks 
at  my  door.  My  movements  in  dressing  are  as 
regular  as  clock-work,  and  when  I  enter  the  ad- 
joining room,  breakfast  is  ready  on  a  sofa-table, 
which  is  placed  for  my  convenienee  close  to  the 
SO&.  There  I  take  my  place,  seated  on  one 
cushion,  and  with  my  leg  raised  on  another. 
The  sofa  is  covered  with  black  plush.  The 
family  take  coffee,  but  I  have  a  jug  of  boiled 
milk.  Two  sorts  of  cheese  are  on  the  table,  one 
of  which  is  very  strong,  and  highly  flavored  with 
cummin  and  cloves :  this  is  called  Leyden  cheese, 
and  is  eaten  at  breakfast  laid  in  thin  slices  on 
bread  and  butter.  The  bread  is  soft,  in  rolls, 
which  have  rather  skin  than  crust;  the  butter 
very  rich,  but  so  soft  that  it  is  brought  in  a  pot 
to  table,  like  potted  meat.  Before  we  begin  Mr. 
B.  takes  off  a  little  gray  cap,  and  a  silent  grace 
is  said,  not  longer  than  it  ought  to  be ;  when  it 
is  over  he  generally  takes  his  wife's  hand.  They 
sit  side  by  side  opposite  me;  Lodowijk  at  the 
end  of  the  tabid.  About  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Droesa 
comes  and  dresses  my  foot,  which  is  swathed  in 
one  of  my  silk  handkerchiefs.  I  bind  a  second 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pantaloon,  and  if  the 
weather  be  cold  I  put  on  a  third,  so  that  the  leg 
has  not  merely  a  decent,  but  rather  a  splendid 
appearance.  After  breakfast  and  tea  Mrs.  B. 
washes  up  the  china  herself  at  the  table.  Part 
of  the  morning  Mr.  B.  sits  with  me.  During 
the  rest  I  read  Dutch,  or,  as  at  present,  retire 
into  my  bed-room  and  write.  ^Henry  Taylor 
calls  in  the  morning,  and  is  always  pressed  to 
dine,  which  he  does  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week. 
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We  dine  at  half  past  two  or  three^  and  the  din- 
ners, to  my  great  pleasure,  are  altogether  Dutch. 
You  know  I  am  a  valiant  eater,  and  having  re- 
tained my  appetite  as  well  as  my  spirits  during 
this  confinement,  I  eat  every  thing  which  is  put 
before  me.  Mutton  and  pork  never  i^ypear,  be- 
ing considered  unfit  for  any  person  who  has  a 
wound,  and  pcf^r,  for  the^same  reason,  is  but 
sparingly  allowed.  Spice  enters  largely  into 
their  cookery ;  the  sauce  for  fish  resembles  cus- 
tard rather  than  melted  butter,  and  is  spiced. 
Perch,  when  small  (in  which  state  they  are  con- 
sidered best),  are  brought  up  swimming  in  a 
tureen.  They  look  well,  and  are  really  very 
good.  With  the  roast  meat  (which  is  in  small 
pieces),  dripping  is  presented  in  a  butter-boat. 
The  variety  of  vegetables  is  great.  Peas,  peas 
of  thai  kind  in  which  the  pod  also  is  eaten,  purs- 
lain,  cauliflowers,  abommationt,*  kidney  beans, 
carrots,  turnips,  potatoes.  But,  besides  these, 
many  very  odd  things  are  eaten  with  meat.  I 
had  stewed  apples,  exoeedibgly  sweet  and  high- 
ly spiced,  with  roast  fowl  yesterday;  and  another 
day,  having  been  helped  to  some  stewed  quinces, 
to  my  utter  surprise,  some  ragout  of  beef  was  to 
be  eaten  with  them.  I  never  know,  when  I  be- 
gin a  dish,  whether  it  is  sugared  or  will  require 
salt ;  yet  every  thing  is  very  good,  and  the  pud- 
dings excellent.  The  dinner  lasts  very  long. 
Strawberries  and  cherries  alwajrs  follow.  Twice 
we  had  cream  with  the  strawberries,  very  thick, 
and  just  in  the  first  stage  of  sourness.  We  have 
had  melons  also,  and  currants — the  first  which 
have  been  produced.  After  cofiee  they  leave 
me  to  an  hour's  nap.  Tea  follows^  Supper  at 
half  past  nine,  when  Mr.  B.  takes  milk,  and  I  a 
little  cold  meat  with  pickles,  or  the  gravy  of  the 
meat  preserved  in  a  Ibrm  like  jelly ;  olives  are 
used  as  pickles,  and  at  half  past  ten  I  go  to  bed. 
Mr.  B.  sits  up  till  three  or  -four,  living  almost 
without  sleep. 

"  Twice  we  had  a  Frisian  here,  whom  we 
may  probably  see  at  Kesvrick,  as  he  talks  of  go- 
ing to  England  on  hterary  business.  Halberts- 
mat  is  his  name,  and  he  is  a  Mennonite  pastor 


*  Broad  beani,  which  be  always  fo  denomiiiated. 

t  "  Mr.  Halbertsma  it  a  very  good  and  learned  man, 
who  has  particularly  directed  hta  attention  to  the  early 
languases  of  theae  countries,  and  is  now  planning  a  jour- 
ney to  England  for  the  purpose  of  CranserlDinKsoine  MSS. 
of  Juntus's  which  are  at  Oxford.  He  speaks  English,  and 
made  his  first  essay  at  eonversfaig  with  an  Englishman 
with  me.  His  pronteciation  was  surprisingly  good*  con- 
sidering that  till  that  moment  he  had  never  heard  English 


at  Beventer.*  Twice  we  have  had  the  yoong 
Count  Hoogmandorp,  a  fine  young  man,  one  of 
the  eight  who  for  six  weeks  vratched  day  aad 
night  by  Mr.  B.  in  his  illness ;  and  once  a  Dr. 
Bmrgman,  a  young  man  of  singular  ^ypearance 
and  much  learning,  drank  tea  here.  -  My  host's 
conversation  is  amusing  beyond  any  thing  I  ev«r 
heard.  I  can  not  hope  to  describe  it  so  as  to 
make  yea  conceive  it.  The  matter  is  always 
'so  interesting,  that  it  would  alone  suffice  to  keep 
one's  attention  on  the  alert ;  his  manner  is  be- 
yond expression  animated,  and  his  language  the 
most  extraordinary  that  can  be  imagined.  Evea 
my  French  can  not  be  half  so  odd.  ItisEnglisli 
pronounced  like  Dutch,  and  with  such  a  mix- 
ture of  other  lai^age,  that  it  is  an  even  chance 
whether  the  next  word  that  comes  be  Frenob, 
Latin,  or  Dutch,  or  one  of  either  tongues  shaped 
into  an  English  form.  SometimM  the  oddest 
imaginable  expressions  occur.  When  he  wouhl 
say  ^  I  was  pleased,'  hd  says  *  I  was  very  ipiem* 
ant;'  and  instead  of  saying  that  a  poor  woman 
was  wounded,  with  whom  he  was  overtamed  in 
a  stage-coach  in  England,  he  said  she  was  severe* 
ly  Unted.  Withal,  whati^ver  he  says  is  so  full  of 
information,  vivaci^,  and  charaeter,  and  there  is 
such  a  thorough  good  nature,  kindness,  and  frank- 
ness about  Mm,  that  I  never  felt  mjrself  mare 
interested  in  any  man's  company.  Every  maauaA 
he  reminds  me  more  and  more  of  Dr.  Bell. 


F^te  de  Dieu,  the  king  committed  the  gross  oflOsnse  to  hia 
own  religion  of  having  his  palace  decorated  in  honor  of 
the  procession.  This  could  not  gratify  hia  Romish  a«b> 
jects  so  much  as  it  has  disgusted  all  those  who  know  bow 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  fbe  Reformation ;  for  the 
great  body  of  the  Dutch  people  are  attached  to  that  re* 
ligioo,  the  enjoyment  of  which  their  apcestora  porchaaad 
so  dearly. 

"The  goremment  has  foBowed that  bate  policy  wUck 
all  restored  kingd  seem  to  follow,  as  if  to  show,  if  peraoas 
alone  were  to  be  cousidered,  how  little  they  have  deaerred 
their  restoration.  The  old  enemies  ofthe  house  of  Orange 
are  faTored  and  preferred ;  the  old  frfeada.  tme  aerraBlB 
and  sufferers  in  Uieir  cause,  ate  left  with  their  sufferings 
for  their  reward-  The  srstem  of  Liberalism  premfis ; 
ttie  press  is  made  an  engine  cf  mischief  here  as  in  En- 
gland ;  and  every  thinff  that  preaumptuous  ignorance  and 
philosopbism  can  do,  is  doing  to  imdermine  the  religion 
add  raorak  of  the  people. 

"During  the  triumph  of  the  aDti<8tadt]u>1der  ftctfen, 
popular  feeling  manifested  itself  in  some  odd  ways.  Tbe 
DodT  of  the  people  have  always  been  grateftiUy  attached 
to  the  houae  of  Orange,  aa  it  became  them  to  be.  To  pro* 
vent  all  manifestation  of  that  feeling,  the  ruUnc  fei^oa 
forbade  the  market>women  to  expose  carrots  for  sde. 
They  were  enjoined,  on  pain  of  fine,  to  keep  them  covers 
ed  under  other  greens.  Carroty  cats  were  nnnted  down 
to  be  extirpated,  and  marigolds  rooted  up  by  men  sent  for 
the  purpose.  Of  course,  such  measures  provoked  tbm 
spirit  which  they  were  desired  to  suppresa.  The  fisih 
women  cried  orange-salmon  through  the  streets,  marigold 
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"I  father  by  one  word  which  dropped  from 
him  that  Mrs.  B.  is  his  second  wife.  They  are 
pfoud  of  each  other^  as  well  they  may.  She  has 
written  a  great  many  poems,  some  of  which  aire 
pnblished  jointly  with  some  of  his,  and  others  by 
themselves.  Many  of  them  are  devotional,  and 
many  rehite  to  her  own  feelings  under  the  various 
triab  and  aifierings  which  she  has  undergone. 
In  some  orthem  I  have  been  reminded  some- 
times of  some  of  my  own  verses,  in  others  of 
Miss  Bowles's.  One  would  think  it  almost  im- 
possible that  a  person  so  meek,  so  quiet,  so  re- 
tiring, so  altogether  without  display,  should  be  a 
successful  authoress,  or  hold  the  first  place  in 
her  country  as  a  poetess.  The  profits  of  litera- 
tute  here  are  miserably  small.  In  that  respect, 
I  am,  in  relation  to  them,  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  in  relation  to  me.  Lodowijk  (thus  the  name 
is  spelled)  is  a  nice,  good  boy,  the  only  smrivor 
of  seven  children.  He  is  fiiU  of  sensibility,  and 
I  look  at  him  with  some  apprehension,  for  he  is 
not  strong,  and  I  fear  this  climate,  which  suits 
his  father  better  than  any  other,  is  injurious  to 
him.  Tell  Cuthbert  that  the  oyevaar  has  paid 
him  another  Visit,  and  that  Lodowijk's  other 
playmate  is  a  magnificent  tabby  cat,  as  old  as 
hiinself,  who,  however,  is  known  by  no  other 
name  than  puss,  which  is  good  Dutch  as  well  as 
English. 

^*  English  books  are  so  scarce  here  that  they 
have  never  seen  any  work  of  mine  except  Rod- 
eric.  Of  course  I  have  ordered  over  a  complete 
set  of  my  poems  and  the  History  of  Brazil,  and 
as  £.  May  is  in  London,  I  have  desired  her  to 
add,  as  a  present  from  herself  to  Mrs.  B.,  a  copy 
of  Kirke  White's  Remains.  I  can  never  sofli- 
oiently  show  my  sense  of  the  kindness  which  I  am 
experiencing  here.  Think  what  a  difi*erence  it 
is  to  be  confined  in  a  hotel,  with  all  the  dis- 
comforts, or  to  be  in  such  a  family  as  this,  who 
show  by  every  word  and  every  action  that  they 
are  truly  pleased  in  having  me  under  their  roof. 

^*'  I  manage  worst  about  my  bed.  I  know 
not  how  many  pillows  there  are,  but  there  is  one 
little  one  which  I  used  for  my  head  till  I  found 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  small  of  my  back. 
Every  thing  else  I  can  find  instruction  for,  but 
here  is  nobody  to  teach  one  how  to  get  into  a 
Dutch  bed,  or  how  to  lie  in  one.  A  little  bottle 
of  brandy  is  placed  on  the  dressing-table,  to  be 
used  in  cleansing  the  teeth.  SaflVon  is  used  in 
some  of  the  soups  and  sauces.  The  first  dish 
yesterday  was  marrow  in  a  tureen,  which  was 
eaten  upon  toast.  I  eat  every  thing,  but  live  in 
daily  fear  of  something  like  suety  pudding  or 
tripe.  About  an  hour  before  dinner  a  handsome 
mahogany  case  containing  spirits  is  produced  j  a 
glass  waiter  is  taken  out  of  it,  and  little  tum- 
blers with  gilt  edges,  and  we  luive  then  a  glass 
of  liqueur  with  a  slice  of  cake.  Deventer  cake 
it  is  called ;  and  an  odd  history  belongs  to  it. 
The  composition  is  usually  intrusted  only  to  the 
bvgomaster  of  that  city,  and  when  the  baker 
has  made  all  the  other  ingredients  ready,  the 
obief  magistrate  is  called  upon,  as  part  of  his 
inty,  to  add  that  portion  of  the  materials  which 


ooDStitute  the  exoeDenoe  and  peculiarity  of  the 
Deventer  cake.  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you, 
for  I  know  not  where  I  have  heard  so/much  to 
ankuse,  so  much  to  affect,  so  much  to  interest 
and  inform  me  as  since  I  have  been  a  prisoner 
here.         «*«#** 

'*  Love  to  the  children.  God  bless  yOn,  my 
dear  Edith! 

"  Your  afieotionate  husband,  R.  S." 

To  Jfut  Katkerim  SovUhey, 

-  Amaterdam,  Satnrdaj.^Jaly  16, 18S5. 
"  Mt  dbak  Katx, 

«  #  *  *  Tuesday  we  had  a  pleasant 
day  on  the  water,  and  saw  at  the  sluices  of  the 
Rhine  enough  to  undeceive  us  concerning  the 
common  statements  about  this  country.  That 
the  sea  is  higher  than  the  towers  of  Leyden  is 
altogether  false :  the  truth  is,  that  the  general 
level  of  HoUand  is  above  the  low-water  mark, 
and  a  little  below  that  of  high-water;  and 
though  the  lands  are  much  below  the  rivers  and 
canals,  it  is  because  the  beds  of  the  rivcfs  have 
been  raised  by  what  they  bring  down,  or  because 
the  lands  were  formerly  large  meres  or  deep 
morasses,  which  have  been  drained.  ^Wednes- 
day  I  went  with  Henry  Taylor  to  the  Hague, 
saw  the  museum  of  pictures,  called  on .  one  of 
my  Dutch  curmudgeons,  Mr.  De  Clerc,  who  is 
an  improvisatore  poet,  and  returned  in  the  even- 
ikig.  Thursday  I  settled  my  business  as  to 
booksellers.  Oh,  joy  when  that  chest  of  glori- 
ous folios  shall  arrive  at  Keswick !  the  pleasure 
of  unpacking,  of  arranging  them  on  the  new 
shelves  that  must  be  provided,  and  the  whole 
yearns  repast  after  supper  which  they  will  afford ! 
After  dinner  we  took  what  Mr.  Bilderdijk  calls 
a  walk  in  a  carriage,  and  drank  tea  in  a  village, 
where  we  had  a  very  entertaining  scene  with 
the  hostess— a  woman  shaped  very  much  like  a 
jumping  Joan,  supposing  the  said  Joan  to  be  tall, 
and  lean  in  the  upper  half.  Her  birth-day  had 
occurred  a  few  days  before,  and  on  that  occasion 
a  poem  had  been  addressed  to  her  by  the  sur- 
geon's man :  this  poem  she  brought  to  Mr.  Bil- 
derdijk to  read,  and  he  read  it  just  as  Mr.  Words- 
worth would  have  read  a  piece  of  doggerel,  if 
under  like  circumstances  it  had  been  brought  to 
him  in  some  such  public  house  as  John  Stanley's. 
The  woman  stood  by  in  silent  delight  at  hearing 
her  own  praises  entoned  by  his  powerful  voice, 
and  set  off*  by  his  gestures  and  emphatic  manner  : 
Mrs.  Bilderdijk  kept  her  countenance  to  admira- 
tion. I  sat  by,  not  knowing  whether  the  verses 
were  good  or  bad,  but  infinitely  amused  by  the 
scene,  and  the  girl  of  the  public  house  coming 
out  at  the  unusual  sound,  stood  among  the  shrubs 
of  the  garden  listening — like  Eve  in  the  Paradise 
Lost. 

"  Yesterday  our  kind  friends  aecompanied  us 
a  little  way  in  the  trekschuit  on  our  departure, 
and  we  puted  with  much  regret  on  both  sides. 
If  Mr.  Bilderdijk  can  muster  spirits  for  the  un- 
dertaking, they  will  come  and  pass  a  summer 
vrith  me,  which  of  all  things  in  the  world  would 
give  me  most  pleasure,  for  never  did  I  meet  with 
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more  trae  kindne«i  than  tliey  have  shown  me,  or 
with  two  persons  who  have  in  so  many  essential 
respects  so  entirely  pleased  me.  Lodowijk,  too, 
is  a  very  engaging  boy,  and  attached  himself 
greatly  to  me ;  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  eight 
children  whom  Mr.  Bilderdijk  has  had  by  his 
present  wife,  and  of  seven  by  the  first  1  I  can 
truly  say,  that,  unpleasant  as  the  circumstance 
was  which  brought  me  under  their  roof,  no  part 
of  my  life  ever  seemed  to  pass  away  more  rapid- 
ly or  more  pleasantly.  We  got  to  Harlaem  by 
dinner-time,  and  to  Amsterdam  afterward. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child ! 

"  Your  affectionate  father,  R.  S." 

7b  the  Rev.  Robert  Philip, 

««K6twiok,  Aug.  I5»  1625; 
"My  DEAR  Sir, 

"  On  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral weeks,  I  •found,  and  was  pleased  to  find, 
your  friendly  letter  and  the  books  which  accom- 
panied it  For  the  one  relating  to  South  Amer- 
ica, I  must  beg  you  to  express  my  thanks  where 
they  are  due.  Having  inquired  so  diligently  into 
the  history  and  condition  of  that  wide  country 
during  many  years,  I  am  glad  to  possess  any 
documents  which  may  enable  me  to  correct  pr 
otherwise  improve  the  result  of  my  researches. 
But  it  will  not  be  my  fortune  to  revise  the  work. 
Excepting  Mrs.  Baillie's  little  book  concerning 
Lisbon,  I  have  not  reviewed  a  book  of  travels  for 
many  years. 

*'I  thank  you  for  your  own  volume.  You 
have  undertaken  a  lal)or  of  love  where  it  was 
greatly  needed,  and  you  will  have  your  reward. 
I  can  not  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  seed  which 
you  have  sown  will  take  root  and  bring  forth 
fruit. 

^*  No  person  can  look  with  more  eagerness 
than  1  do  for  your  Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield, 
nor  will  any  one  who  peruses  it  be  better  dis- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  the  perusal.  The  pomts 
on  which  I  may  expect  you  to  differ  from  me  are 
not  unimportant  ones,  but  they  are  less  import- 
ant than  those  on  which  I  am  sure  that  we  agree ; 
and  my  temper  will  always  lead  me  to  consider 
a  fair  and  generous  opponent  almost  as  a  friend. 

^^  I  am  busied  at  present  in  demolishing  the 
flimsy  sophistries  of  Mr.  Butler,  treating  him, 
however,  with  the  courtesy  which  is  due  to  a 
kind-hearted  man  and  an  old  acquaintance.  Mil- 
ner  will  receive  a  different  treatment.  What 
think  you  of  his  saying  Whitefield  believed  that 
the  Angel  Gabriel  attended  on  his  congregation, 
and  quoted  a  story  which  I  have  told  to  prove 


to  Mrs.  Philips,  and  desires  me  to  say  she  has 
not  forgotten  the  few  but  pleasant  hours  in  which 
we  enjoyed  your  conversation  seven  sonmiers 
ago. 

^\  Yours  with  sincere  esteem  and  regard, 
**  Robert  Southey." 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.  ^ 

•*  Keswick,  Oct  Si;  leasu 
"MrpEAUH^T., 

Canning  came  here  from  Lowther,  and  sat  aboat 
half  an  hoar  with  me.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  is  of  some  five  years  standing,  and  of  course 
slight,  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  circumstances 
bring  me  in  his  way.  Had  we  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  early  life — that  is,  if  I  had  been  three 
years  older,  stnd  had  been  sent  to  Eton  instead 
of  Westminster — we  might  probably  have  be- 
come friends.  *  Very  ordinary  intelligence^  has 
never  sufficed  for  me  in  the  choice  of  my  asso- 
ciates, unless  there  was  extraordinary  Idndneas 
of  disposition,  or  strength  of  m<Mral  character  to 
compensate  for  what  was  wanting.  When  these 
are  fbtmd,  I  can  do  very  well  without  great  tal- 
ents ;  but  without  them,  the  greatest  talents  have 
no  attractions  for  me.  If  Canning  were  my  neigh- 
bor, we  might  easily  become  familiar,  for  we 
should  find  topics  enough  of  common  interest, 
and  familiarity  grows  naturally  out  of  an  easy 
intercourse  where  that  is  the  case.  But  I  am 
very  sure  that  his  good  opinion  of  me  would  not 
be  increased  by  any  thing  that  he  would  see  of 
me  in  general  society. 

"  With  regard  to  my  writings,  I  am  well  aware 
that  some  of  them  are  addressed  to  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  public,  out  of  which  they 
will  not  be  read.  Probably  not  half  a  dozen  even 
of  those  persons  who  are  most  attached  to  me 

:  ever  read  all  that  I  have  published.     But  if  im- 

I  mediate  reputation  were  my  object,  I  know  not 
how  it  could  more  Purely  be  attained  than  by 
writing  to  such  different  classes  as  those  among 

I  whom  my  different  books  find  readers  for  the 
sake  of  the  subject  matter.    The  truth,  however, 

.  is,  that  this  never  enters  into  my  consideration. 
I  take  up  a  subject  because  it  interests  me.  I 
treat  it  in  the  manner  which  seemeth  best  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  when  it  has  been  sent  forth  to  take 
its  chance,  the  only  care  which  I  have  concern- 
ing it  is  to  corr^  and  improve  it  in  case  it  should 

,  be  reprinted. 

*^  The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  been  here,  and 
Mackintosh  breakfasted  with  me  and  spent  an 
evening  also.    He  has  been  in  Holland,  but  knows 
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great  acquisition.  My  after-sapper  book  at  pres- 
ent is  Erasmus's  Letters,  from  whioh  I  know  not 
whether  I  derive  most  pleasure  or  profit. 

"  The  tendency  of  my  ecclesiastical  writings, 
whether  controversial  or  historical,  is  not  to  dis- 
turb established  delusions,  but  to  defend  estab- 
lished truths.  It  is  not  to  any  difference  of  re- 
ligion that  the  better  character  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Frances  must  be  ascribed — ^the  persons 
who  are  under  forty  years  of  age  and  above 
twenty  having  grown  up  without  any — ^but  to 
the  difference  of  national  manners,  amusements, 
&C.,  the  way  in  which  our  manuftetures  are  car- 
ried on,  and  the  eflect  which,  within  the  last 
thir^  years,  the  poor-laws  have  produced.  So 
far,  however,  as  religion  comes  into  the  account, 
it  i»  in  favor  of  the  French  for  these  reasons, 
that  the  lowest  class  have  a  religion  there,  which 
here  very  generally  they  have  not  (I  speak  of 
large  towns  and  manuOiioturing  districts  where 
the  neglected  population  have  outgrown  the 
church^) ;  that  a  bad  religion  is  better  than 
Hone ;  and  that  the  effects  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic system  (as  of  Methodism)  become  more  and 
more  injurious  as  you  trace  them  up  from  the 
bwest  to  the  higher  ranks.  This  I  shall  this 
minute  note  as  a  subject  to  be  pursued  in  my 
Colloquies.     ****** 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  J)r,  Gooch. 

«*  Keswick,  Dec.  18, 1825. 
"Mt  dear  Gooch, 
**I  can  not  refer  you  to  any  other  account  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  than  is  to  be  found  in  Helyot's 
Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  a  very  meager 
but  useful  book ;  compared  to  what  a  history  ought 
to  be,  it  is  somewhat  like  what  a  skeleton  is  to 
the  body.  When  I  was  first  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, I  endeavored  to  ooUect  what  information  I 
could  concerning  the  Beguines,  and  got  into  their 
principal  establishment  at  Ghent.  Their  history 
is  curiously  undertain,  which  I  found  not  only 
from  themselves,  but  from  pursuing  the  subject 
in  books ;  and  as  I  have  those  booksr  at  hand,  I 
can  at  any  time  tell  you  what  is  not  known  about 
them,  for  to  that  the  information  which  they  con- 
tain amounts.  The  Beguines  are  as  much  es- 
teemed in  the  Low  Countries  as  the  SoBurs  de  la 
Charite  in  Fraoioe ;  but  I  have  incidentally  learned 
from  books  that  scandal  used  to  be  busy  with 
them.  A  profession  of  religion  naturally  affords 
cover  for  hypocrisy,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  scandal  should  sometimes  arise,  and 


The  suliject  comes  home  to  every  body,  and  that 
Yarmouth  story  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in- 
cidents I  ever  remember  to  have  heard.  As  an 
example  to  prove  how  much  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity is  wanting,  look  by  all  means  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Dublin,  where 
the  roost  damnable  inhumanity  of  its  kind  upon 
record  was  practiced  by  the  nurses  for  a  course 
of  years.  ^  The  mortality  was  monstrous.  I 
thiiUc  it  appeared  that  these  vnretches  who  dealt 
in  infant  suffering  used  sometimes  to  murder  the 
children  by  sitting  upon  them  in  the  carts  where- 
in they  conveyed  them  from  the  hospital  to  the 
country. 

*'  The  change  of  ministry  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  the  only  change  of  such  a  kind  which 
could  have  affected  me  for  evil  and  for  good. 

"  As  for  my  importance  to  the  Review,  it  is 
very  little.  Just  at  this  juncture  I  might  do 
haqn  by  vrithdrawing  from  it ;  but  at  any  other 
time  I  should  be  as  little  missed  as  I  shall  be, 
except  in  my  own  faoiily  and  in  some  half  a 
dozen  hearts  besides,  whenever  death  shakes 
hands  with  me.  The  world  closes  over  one  as 
easily  as  the  waters.  Not,  however,  that  I  shall 
smk  to  be  forgotten. 

^'  But  as  for  present  efiect,  the  reputation  of 
the  Review  is  made,  and  papers  of  less  pith  and 
moment  than  mine  would  serve  the  bookseller's 
purpose  quite  as  well,  and  amuse  the  great  body 
of  readers,  who  read  only  for  amusement  or  for 
fashion,  more.     God  bless  you ! 

''  Yours  affectipnately, 

"  R,  SOUTHET." 

3b  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

"  Ke«wick,  Dec.  31^  182S. 
"  My  dear  H.  T., 

"  I  have  pursued  so  little  method  in  my  own 
studies  at  any^time  of  ray  life,  that  I  am,  in  truth, 
very  little  qualified  to  direct  others.  Having 
been  fron^  youth,  and  «ven  childhood,  an  omniv- 
orous reader,  I  found  myself,  when  I  commenced 
man,  with  a  larger  stock  of  general  information 
than  young  men  usually  possess,  and  the  desul- 
tory reading  in  which  I  have  always  indulged 
(making  it,  indeed,  my  whole  and  sole  recreation) 
has  proved  of  the  greatest  use  when  1  have  been 
pursuing  a  particular  subject  through  all  its  ram- 
ifications. 

*'  With  regard  to  metaphysic»I  know  nothing, 
and  therefore  can  say  nothing.  Coleridge,  I  am 
sure,  knows  all  that  can  be  known  concerning 
them ;  and  if  your  friend  can  get  at  the  kernel 
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easiness  with  which  it  is  imitated,  or,  in  other 
words,  caught.  Ton  forgive  it  in  the  original 
for  its  originalitj,  and  because  originaUtj  is  nsa- 
ally  connected  with  power.  Sallnst  and  Tacitos 
are  examples  among  the  Latins,  Sir  T.  Brown, 
Gibbon,  and  Johnson  among  oar  own  anthors ; 
bat  look  at  the  imitations  of  Gibbon  and  John- 
son I  My  advice  to  a  young  writer  is,  that  he 
should  weigh  well  what  he  says,  and  not  be  anx- 
ious concerning  hoto  he  says  it ;  that  his  first 
object  should  be  to  express  his  meaning  as  per- 
spicuously, his  second  as  briefly  as  he  can,  and 
in  this  every  thing  is  included. 

"  One  of  our  exercises  at  WestmiAster  was  to 
abridge  the  book  which  we  were  reading.  I 
believe  that  this  was  singularly  useful  to  me. 
The  difficulties  in  narration  are  to  select  and  to 
arrange.  The  first  must  depend  upon  your  judg- 
ment.  For  the  second,  my  way  is,  when  the 
matter  does  not  dispose  itself  to  my  liking,  and 
I  can  not  readily  see  how  to  connect  one  part 
with  another  naturally,  or  make  an  easy  transi- 
tion, to  lay  it  aside.  What  I  should  bungle  at 
now  may  be  hit  ofi*  to-morrow ;  so,  when  I  come 
to  a  stop  in  one  work,  I  lay  it  down  and  take  up 
another. 

"  For  a  statesman,  the  first  thing  requisite  is 
to  be  wel}  read  in  history.  Ocur  politicians  are 
continually  striking  upon  rocks  and  shallows 
which  are  all  hud  down  in  the  chart.  As  this 
is  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  branch 
of  knowledge,  so  also  lb  it  one  to  which  there  is 
no  end.  The  more  you  read  the  more  you  de- 
sire to  read,  and  the  more  you  find  there  is  to.  be 
read ;  and  yet  I  would  say  this  to  encourage  the 
student,  not  to  dismay  him,  for  there  is  no  pleas- 
lure  like  this  perpetual  acquisition  and  perpetual 
pursuit.  For  an  Englishman  there  is  no  single 
historical  work  with  which  it  can  be  so  necessary 
for  him  to  be  well  and  thoroughly .acqtiainted  as 
with  Clarendon.  I  feel  at  this  time  perfectly 
assured,  that  if  that  book  had  been  pot  into  my ' 
hands  in  youth,  it  would  have  preserved  me  from 
all  the  political  errors  which  I  have  outgrown. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that knows  this 

book  well.  The  more  he  reads  concerning  the 
history  of  those  times,  the  more  highly  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  and  the  integri^  of  Claren- 
don. For  general  histories  of  England,  Hume's 
\a  not  ranked  higher  thao  it  deserves  for  its  man- 
ner, and  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  clear  intel- 
lect. Henry  may  be  classed  with  Rapin  as  la- 
borious and  heavy.  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 1 
tunity  of  reading  Carte,  in  whom  I  believe  there 
is  much  good  matter.  For  matter  and  research, 
Turner's  is  very  much  the  best,  as  far  as  it  goes. 


mnoh  greater  profit.  All  travels  are  worth  read- 
ing, as  subsidiary  to  reading,  and,  in  fact,  essen- 
tial parts  of  it :  old  or  new,  it  matters  not — 
something  is  to  be  learned  finon  all.  And  the 
eustom  df  making  brief  notes  of  Tefiereooe  to 
every  thing  of  interest  or  iraportaaoe  would  be 
exceeding  useful. 

^^  Enough  of  this.  Do  yoa  know  who  wrote 
that  paper  in  Blackwood  whiok  you  sent  me  ? 
for  i  should  like  to  know.  Whoever  the  author 
be,  I  very  much  agree  with  him.  Bat  when  yoa 
say  that  conciliatloii  and  oomprehension  shouhl 
be  the  policy  of  ^tte  Chun^  I  agree  onlyas  to 
the  latter.  Comprehensioii  is  the  prineiple  upoa 
which  the  Articles  were  framed,  but  for  oooeili* 
ating  enemies,  Heaveu  bless  those  who  attempt 
it  I  There  are  two  things  which  may  endanger 
the  Church.  The  Catfaotio  Question  is  one,  seah- 
daloQs  promotions  are  the  other.  Its  safety  jost 
now  consists  in  pt^lio  opinion  acting  upon  the 
govenunent  in  both  cases,  and  in  some  degree 
controlling  it.  The  bigotry  which  is  in  the 
Church  is  hurtful  enough,  but  not  so  hurtful  as 
the  promotion  of  unworthy  men  who  take  the 
bigoted  party  just  as  they  would  take  the  stron- 
gest side  in  ease  of  danger. 

*        *         «         *         *         *         • 

''  A  humorons  French  criticism  upon  teTale 
of  Paraguay  has  found  its  way  into  the  West- 
moreland Gazette,  that  I  have  shown  ofi*  my  pro- 
fessional knowledge  too  much  in  dwelling  upon 
vaccination  and  the  cow-pox.  This  I  get  by  my 
doctorship. 

"God  bless  yoo!  R.  S." 

TV  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Eiq. 

**  Keswick,  Feb.  18, 18981 
"  My  pear  Grosvikor, 

******* 

"  You  can  not  hold  the  Bullion  Question  in 
greater  abhorrenoe  than  J  do.  It  is  the  worst 
plague  that  ever  came  out  of  Pand<»ra's  Scotch 
mull.  I  can  not  but  think  that  governmeol  is 
altogether  wrong  in  abolishing  small  notes ;  they 
should  allow  of  none  which  have  not  the  stamp 
of  national  credit,  but  without  small  bills  there 
will  be  a  want  of  sufficient  currency.  And  as 
for  forgery,  Heaven  help  the  wits  of  those  who 
do  not  perceive  that  for  one  who  can  forge  there 
will  be  twenty  who  can  coin.  Peel  has  never 
recovered  the  credit  with  me  which  he  lost  by 
becoming  a  bnllionist,  and  Ricardo's  opinion  I 
hold  in  so  little  respect  that  I  am  glad  he  has 
not  an  English^  name. 

''  Do  you  remember  me  buying  a  Dutch  gram- 
mar in  the  ^cool  May'  of  1799,  and  bow  w 
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throughout  Holland,  lying  beside  the  hall  Bible. 
One  of  his  longer  poems,  whioh  describes  the 
course  of  female  life,  and  female  duties  from 
childhood  to  the  grave,  was  in  such  estimation, 
that  an  ornamental  edition  of  it  was  printed  sole- 
ly for  bridal  presents.  He  is,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  a  domestic  poet ;  intelligible  to  the 
humblest  of  his  readers,  while  the  dexterity  and 
felicity  of  his  diotion  make  him  the  admiration 
of  those  who  are  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  his  style.  And  for  useful  practical 
morals,  mayiins  for  every-day  life,  lessons  that 
find  their  Way  through  the  understanding  to  the 
heart,  and  fix  themselves  there,  I  know  of  no 
poet  who  can  be  compared  to  him.  .  Mi  CcUs 
inter  omnes.  Cedite  Roman!  Soriptores^  cedite 
Grau! 

"  I  believe  you  know  (which  is  not  yet  to  be 
made  known)  that  I  have  engaged  to  continue 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  bring 
it  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  j  that  is, 
I  mean  to  conclude  with  Hayley,  Cowper,  and 
Darwin,  and  stop  just  where  my  own  time  be- 
gins. It  is  to  be  in  three  or  four  octavo  volumes, 
as  the  subject  may  require,  for  which  I  am  to 
have  e£500  each,  paid  as  each  is  finished.  What 
leads  me  to  speak  of  this  is,  that  you  may  un- 
derstand how  I  am  led  from  history  and  polemics 
to  the  humaner  study  of  Jacob  Cats.  My  plan, 
like  Warton^s,  includes  and  requires  excursive 
views  of  the  literature  of  other  countries.  How 
fisur  these  commercial  storms  may  extend,  there 
is  no  foreseeing ;  but  as  I  am  not  to  begin  print- 
ings before  the  beginning  of  next  year,  it  is  likely 
that  things  will  go  on  smoothly  again  by  that 
time. 


'  God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerkk  (Dr.  Jehb). 
"Keswick,  April  17, 1826. 
**  Mr  Lord, 
"I  will  be  at  your  door  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  unless  any  mishap 
should  prevent  me. 

"  It  was  not  without  some  degree  of  shame 
that  I  received  your  kind  letter — the  shame 
which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  having 
onaitted  what  ought  to  have  been  done ;  for  I 
have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you,  and  intend- 
ed to  write,  and  ^  often  some  avocation  has 
made  me  postpone  it  till  that  more  convenient 
seasdD,  which  never  arrives  for  one  who  is  al- 
%irays  employed,  and  but  too  frequently  inter- 
mpted. 

"  My  last  year's  journey  proved  an  eventful 
one,  both  for  evil  and  good.  I  traveled  in  the 
hope  of  cutUng  short  an  annual  catarrh,  which 


tune  began  at  Douay,  whither  I  went  on  my  out- 
ward journey,  partly  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  line 
whioh  1  had  not  traveled  before  \  chiefly  because 
I  had  an  ancestor  buried  there,  the  first  Sir  Her- 
bert Croft,  who  turned  Romanist  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  died  there  among  the  Benedictines. 
Happily  for  me,  his  son  returned  to  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  borne.  I  wished  to  see  his 
grave;  but  when  I  came  to  the  Benedictine 
church,  I  was  in  the  same  case  as  Yorick,  when 
he  looked  for  the  tombs  of  Amandus  and  Amanda. 
The  church  had  been  gutted,  the  monuments 
destroyed,  in  the  Revolution;  and  the  crjrpt, 
wherein  he  was  buried,  was  filled  with  rubbish. 
However,  I  saw  the  shell  of  the  building ;  and  I 
saw,  also,  the  outside  of  that  college /where  so 
many  treasons  had  been  plotted,  and  so  much 
mischief  for  these  kingdoms  hatched.  But  at 
Douay  or  at  Bouchain  I  was  bitten  on  the  foot 
by  the  vilest  of  all  insects ;  an  accidental  hurt, 
whioh  was  but  just  healed,  had  disposed  the  part 
for  inflammation.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot ;  by  the  time  I  reached  Antwerp,  I  was  un- 
able to  put  that  foot  to  the  ground ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  Leyden,  whither,  happily,  I  had  a 
strong  motive  for  proceeding,  I  was  told  that, 
had  the  inflammation  continued  to  proceed  for 
another  day,  the  limb  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger. So  there  I  lay  nearly  three  weeks  under  a 
surgeon's  hands.  Such,  however,  was  my  good 
fortune,  that  I  never  passed  three  weeks  more 
happily.  Bilderdijk,  whose  wife  translated  Rod- 
eric  into  Dutch  verse,  and  who  is  himself,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  the  most  extraordinary  and  ad- 
mirable person  whom  I  have  ever  known,  took 
me  into  his  house.  Here  I  was  nursed  as  if  I 
had  been  their  brother ;  and  thither,  as  they  can 
not  come  and  visit  me,  I  am  going  to  see  them 
once  more ;  were  Leyden  ten  times  as  distant  as 
it  is,  I  would  take  the  journey,  for  the  pleasure 
which  I  shall  give  and  receive.  I  knew  him 
only  by  letter  till  I  was  cast  upon  their  compas- 
sion. But  Bilderdijk  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
openness  of  heart  you  perceive  at  first  sight; 
and  when  I  came  to  know  them  both,  if  I  had 
sought  the  world  over,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  me  to  have  found  two  persons  with 
whom  I  should  have  felt  myself  more  entirely  in 
unison,  except,  indeed,  that  my  host  stands  up, 
like  a  true  Hollander  of  the  old  stamp,  for  the 
Synod  of  Dort. 

"  He  is  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  con- 
sidering what  he  has  gone  through  in  mind  and 
body,  it  is  marvelous  that  he  is  alive.  From 
infancy  he  has  been  an  invalid ;  and  in  childhood 
was  saved,  after  his  case  was  pronounced  hope- 
less, by  a  desperate  experiment  of  his  own  fa- 
ther's— ^to  change  the  whole  mass  of  his  blood  by 
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tmrefreshed,  and  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  as  if 
sleep  exhausted  him  more  than  the  perpetual  in- 
teUectual  labor  in  which  he  is  engaged.  None 
of  his  countrymen  have  written  so  much,  or  so 
variously,  or  so  well ;  this  is  admitted  by  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  has  for  his  enemies  the  whole  body 
of  Liberals  and  time-servers.  His  fortune  was 
completely  wrecked  in  the  Revolution ;  and  hav- 
ing been  the  most  confidential  and  truest  friend 
of  the  Stadtholder,  he  has  received  the  usual  re- 
ward of  fidelity  after  a  Restoration.  The  house 
of  Orange,  like  other  restored  families,  has 
thought  it  politic  to  sliow  (avor  to  their  enemies 
and  neglect  their  friends.  A  small  pension  of 
about  d£  140  is  all  that  he  has ;  and  a  professor- 
ship, which  the  king  had  promised,  is  withheld, 
lest  the  Liberals  should  be  oflended. 

**  His  life  has  been  attempted  in  popular  com- 
motions; he  has  almost  wanted  bread  for  his 
family  in  exile,  having  bad  eight  children  by  a 
first  wife,  seven  by  the  present!  one  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  is  the  only  one  left,  whose  dis- 
position is  every  thing  that  can  be  desired,  but 
his  constitution  so  feeble  that  it  is  impossible  to 
look  at  him  without  fear.  The  mother  is  four- 
and-twenty  years  younger  than  lier  husband,  and 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  him ;  I  have  never 
seen  a  woman  who  was  more  to  be  admired  and 
esteemed  for  every  thing  womanly ;  no  stran- 
gers would  suppose  that  so  unassuming  a  person 
was  in  high  repute  as  a  poetess.  Bilderdijk's 
intellectual  rank  is  at  once  indicated  by  his  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  is  equally  high-minded  and 
humble,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  epithets  ;  and 
both  are  so  suited,  to  each  other,  so  resigned  to 
their  foMunes,  so  deeply  and  quietly  religious, 
and,  therefore,  so  contented,  so  thankful,  and  so 
happy,  that  it  must  hh  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not 
the  better  for  having  known  them. 

^'  This  theme  has  made  nae  loquacious.  You 
see  that,  if  1  suffered  for  visiting  Holland  in- 
stead of  Ireland,  the  evil  was  amply  overpaid. 
For  your  renewed  invitation  I  can  not  thank  you 
as  I  ought,  nor  say  ipore  at  present  than  that  in 
all .  likelihood  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept 
it.  We  shall  see  what  twelve  months  will  bring 
forth. 

"  Farewell,  my  lord,  till  May  20.  I  beg  my 
kind  regards  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  remain, 

"  With  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  your  lord- 
ahip's  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

2b  John  Rickmany  Esq. 

"Keswick,  April 96, 1826. 
"MtdearR., 
"*  *  ♦  ♦  *Ioan  have 
no  -opinion  about  the  Com  Laws,  having  no  con- 
cern in  them,  which  might  make  me  overcome 
an  habitual  or  natural  inaptitude  for  such  com- 
plicated questions.  But  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral question  of  Free  Trade,  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  old  principle,  upon  which  companies  of 
the  various  trades  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  not  allowing  more  craftsmen  or  traders  of  one 
calling  in  one  place  than  the  business  would  sup- 


port, was  founded  in  good  conunon  sease;  tni 
as  a  corollary,  that  if  some  more  eflectual  !^ 
is  not  put  to  the  erection  of  new  cotton  mills, 
&c.,  than  individual  prudence  is  ever  likely  to 
aflbrd,  at  some  time  or  other  the  steam-engine 
will  blow  up  this  whole  fabric  of  society.  Three 
years  ago,  I  wa^  assured  that,  at  the  rate  ofin- 
crease  then  going  on  in  Manchester,  that  place 
would,  in  ten  3rears,  double  its  mannfactonng 
population.  When  we  hear  of  the  prosperity  of 
those  districts,  it  means  that  they  are  maoiifae- 
turing  more  goods  than  the  world  can  aflbrd  a 
market  for,  and  the  ebb  is  then  as  certain  as  the 
flow;  and  in  some  neap  tide,  Radicalism,  Re- 
bellion, and  Ruin  will  rush  in  through  the  breach 
which  hunger  has  made. 

"  You  have  had  more  than  your  share  of  this 
world's  business.  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
man  who  has  worked  so  hardly  has  wovked  so 
continuously  and  so  long.  Our  occupations  with- 
draw us  all  too  much  from  nearer  and  more  hist- 
ing  concerns.  Time  and  nature,  especially  when 
aided  by  any  sorrows,  prepare  us  for  better  in- 
fluences ;  and  when  we  feel  what  is  wanting,  ve 
seek  and  find  it  The  clouds  then  disperse,  and 
the  evening  is  calm  and  clear,  even  till  night 
closes. 

^*  Long  and  intimate. conversance  with  Romish 
and  sectarian  history,  with  all  the  varieties  cf 
hypocritical  villainy  and  religious  madness,  has 
given  me  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  certainty 
and  importance  of  these  truths,  from  the  peirer- 
siph  and  distortion  of  which  these  evils  and 
abuses  have  grown.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  > 
fanaticism  left  in  my  composition:  whatercr 
there  was  of  it  in  youth,  spent  itself  harmlessly 
in  political  romance.  I  am  more  in  danger, 
therefore,  of  having  too  little  of  theopathy  than 
too  much— rof  having  my  religious  faith  more  in 
the  understanding  than  in  the  heart.  In  the 
understanding  I  am  sore  it  is ;  I  hope  it  is  in 
both.  This  good  in  myself  my  ecclesiastical 
pursuits  have  certainly  eflected.  And  if  I  U^e 
to  finish  the  whole  of  my  plans,  I  shall  do  better 
service  to  the  Church  of  England  than  I  coold 
ever  have  done  as  one  of  its  ministers,  had  I 
kept  to  the  course  which  it  was  intended  that  I 
should  pursue.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in 
thinking  thus.     God  bless  you  I  B-  S." 

In  the  following  month  of  June,  my  father,  in 
company  with  Mr.  H.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Rickman, 
made  a  short  tour  in  Holland,  and  again  visited 
the  Bilderdijks  in  Ley  den.  This  was  a  rapid 
journey,  and  his  letters  during  the  course  of  it 
do  not  possess  sufficient  novelty  to  interest  the 
reader.  His  return  home  was  a  moomfiil  one; 
he  found  his  youngest  daughter,  Isabel,  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  she  never  rose. 

Well  do  I,  though  but  a  child,  remember  that 
retturn,  as  we  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  chang- 
ed, by  our  sorrowful  tidings,  his  cheerful  smile 
and  glad  welcome  to  tears  and  sadness.  It  ^w 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  sorrow  enter  that  happy 
home ;  and  those  days  of  alternate  hope  and  fear, 
and  how  he  paced  the  garden  in  uncontrollable 
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angmsfi,  and  gathered  as  arotmd  him  to  prayer 
vhen  all  was  over,  are  vividly  impressed  on  my 
mindj 

This,  too,  was  the  "  heginning  of  troubles ;" 
and  firom  this  shock  my  mother^s  spirits,  weak- 
ened by  former  trials,  and  always  harassed  by 
the  necessary  anxieties  of  an  ancertain  income, 
■ever  wholly  recovered. 

2b  Qrowfnor  C.  Bedford^  Esq, 

-  Sandaj  night;  July  16;  1626. 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvenob, 

"  I  have  lost  my  sweet  Isabel.  There  was 
hope  of  her  recovery  till  yesterday  evening,  when 
my  misgivings  were  dreadfully  confirmed  by 
symptoms  wUch  I  knew  too  well.  This  even- 
ing she  departed  in  a  swoon,  without  a  struggle, 
as  if  falling  asleep. 

**  Under  this  heavy  affliction  we  have  the  sup- 
port of  religion — the  sure  and  only  source  of 
comfort.  I  am  perfectly  tranquil  and  master  of 
myself^  suffering  most  for  what  my  wife  suffers, 
who  yet  exerts  herself  with  Christian  fortitude. 
Bat.the  body  can  not  be  controlled  like  the  mmd, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  long  feel  the  eflects  of  an 
anxiety  which  has  shaken  every  fiber.  Were  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  my  family,  how  gladly  would 
I  also  depart  and  be  at  rest. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Grosvenor. 

"  R.  S." 

To  Orotvenor  C.  Btdyord^  Esq.    ' 

"July  19, 1886. 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvenor, 

"  TtreXearai.  I  have  seen  the  mortal  remains 
of  my  sweet  Isabel  committed  earth  to  earth. 
And  what  1  must  npw  do  is,  to  find  occupation 
in  the  business  of  this  world,  and  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  the  next.  The  loss  which  I  suffered 
ten  years  ago  was  greater ;  the  privation,  per- 
baps,^  not  so  great  j  ■  and  there  were  not  so  many 
to  partake  and  augment  the  sorrow. 

"  It  would  be  acting  a  friend's  part,  Grosve- 
nor, if  you  would  come  to  me  a  few  weeks 
hence.  My  mind,  will  soon  regain  its  wonted 
composure,  and  keep  to  itself  all  thoughts  which 
would  awaken  the  grief  of  others.  But  I  should 
be  truly  gfad  to  have  you  here,  and  .the  house 
would  be  the  better  for  the  presence  of  an  old 
friend.  My  poor  wife  would  recover  the  sooner 
if  some  such  turn  were  given  to  her  thoughts, 
and  we  might  enjoy  each  other's  company ;  for 
I  should  enjoy  it  at  leisure,  which  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  that  we  should  ever  do  in  London.  Indeed, 
I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  heart  enough  to 
leave  home  again  for  a  long  absence. 

"  I  wish  to  show  you  some  things,  and  to  talk 
with  you  about  others ;  one  business  in  particu- 
lar, which  is  the  disposal  of  my  papers  whenever 
I  shall  be  gathered  to  jny  fathers  knd  to  my 
children.  That  good  office  would  naturally  be 
yours,  should  you  be  the  survivor,  if  the  business 
of  the  Exchequer  did  not  press  upon  yon,  like 
the  world  upon  poor  Atlas's  shoulders.  I  kpow 
not  now  upon  whom  to  turn  my  eyes  for  it,  un- 
less it  be  Henry  Taylor.     Two  long  journeys 


with  me  have  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
my  temper  and  every-day  state  of  mind.  He 
his  shown  himself  very  nmch  attached  to  me, 
and  would  neither  want  will  nor  ability  for  what 
will  not  be  a  difficult  task,  inasmuch  as  that 
which  is  of  most  importance,  and  would  require 
most  care,  will  (if  my  life  be  spared  but  for  a 
year  .or  two)  be  executed  by  my  own  hand. 
You  do  not  know,  I  believe,  that  I  have  made 
some  progress  in  writing  my  own  life  and  recol- 
lections  upon  a  large  scale.  This  will  be  of 
such  certain  value  as  a  post  obit,  that  I  shall 
make  it  a  part  of  my  regular  business  (being, 
indeed,  a  main  duty)  to  complete  it.  What  is 
written  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  am  desirous 
of  showing  you.  If  you  ever  look  over  my  let- 
ters, I  wish  you  would  mark  such  passages  as 
might  not  be  improper  for  publiC€ition  at  the  time 
which  I  am  looking  forward  to.  Tou,  and  you 
alone,  have  a  regular  series  which  has  never  been 
intennitted.  From  occasional  correspondents, 
plenty  of  others,  which,  bein^  less  confidential, 
are  less  careless,  will  turn  up.  I  will  leave  a 
list  of  those  persons  from  whom  such  letters  may 
be  obtained,  as  may  probably  be  of  avail. 

"I  am  not  weary  of  the  world,  nor  is  the 
world  weary  of  me ;  but  it  is  fitting  that  I  should 
prepeire,  in  temporal  matters,  for  the  separation 
which  must  take  place  between  us,  in  the  course 
of  years,  at  no  very  dis^t  time,  and  which  may 
occur  at  any  hour. 

"  Our  love  to  Miss  Page.  She  will  feel  for  us 
the  more,  because  she  knows  what  we  have  lost. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  Grosvenor! 

."R.  S." 

I  can  not  better  conclude  this  chapter  than 
with  the  following  beautiful  letter : 

7b  Edith  jHfay,  Bertha^  and  Katkerine  South  ey. 

•*  July  19, 1826. 
"  My  dear  Daughters, 

"  I  write  rather  than  speak  to  you  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  I  can  better  bear  to  do  it,  and 
because  what  is  written  will  remain,  and  may 
serve  hereafter  for  consolation'  and  adraonish- 
niei^t,  of  which  the  happiest  and  best  of  us  stand 
but  too  often  in  need. 

*'  If  any  thing  could  at  this  time  increase  ray 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  one  who  was  the  pride 
of  my  eyes  and  the  joy  of  my  heart,  it  would  be 
that  there  are  so  many  who  have  iheir  full  share 
in  it.  When  your  dear  mother  and  I  were  last 
visited  with  a  like  affliction,  you  were  too  young 
to  comprehend  its  nature.  You  feel  and  under- 
stand it  now ;  but  you  are  also  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  it,  and  layirig  to  your  hearts  the  parental 
exhortations  which  I  address  to  you  while  they 
are  wounded  and  open. 

"  This  is  but  the  first  trial  of  many  suoh  whic^ 
are  in  store  for  you.  Who  may  be  summoned 
next  is  known  only  to  the  All-wise  Disposer  of 
all  things.  Some  of  you  must  have  to  mourn  for 
others ;  some  one  for  all  the  rest.  It  may  be 
the  wiU  of  God  that  I  should  fbllow  more  of  my 
children  to  the  grave ;  or,  in  the  ordinary  course 
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of  nature  and  happiest  issue,  they  may  sefe  their 
parents  depart.  Did  we  consider  these  things 
wisely,  we  should  perceive  how  little  it  imports 
who  may  go  first,  who  last  j  of  how  little  con- 
sequence sooner  or  later  is,  in  what  must  be. 
"We  must  all  depart  when  our  time  comes — all 
to  be  reunited  in  a  better  state  of  existence,  where 
we  shall  part  no  more. 

"  Our  business  here  is  to  fit  ourselves  for  that 
state — not  by  depreciating  or  renouncing  those 
pleasures  which  may  innocently  and  properly  be 
enjoyed,  but  by  correcting  the  faults  to  which 
we  are  prone,  cultivating  our  better  dbpositions, 
doing  the  will  of  God  by  doing  all  we  can  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  fixing  our  dearest  hopes  on 
Heaven,  which  is  our  resting-place  and  our  ever- 
lasting home. 

"  My  children,  you  have  all  brought  into  the 
world  good  dispositions :  I  bless  God  for  it,  more 
than  for  all  the  other  blessings  which  he  has 
vouchsafed  me.  But  the  best  dispositions  re- 
quire self-watchfulness,  as  there  is  no  garden  but 
what  produces  weeds.  Blessed  be  God,  I  have 
never  seen  in  either  of  you  any  one  symptom  of 
an  evil  nature.  Against  great  sins  there  is  no 
occasion  to  warn  you;  but  it  is  by  guarding 
against  little  ones  that  we  acquire  a  holy  habit 
of  mind,  which  is  the  sure  foundation  of  happi- 
i^ess  here  and  hereafter. 

"  You  know  how  I  loved  your  dear  sister,  my 
sweet  Isabel,  who  is  now  gathered  to  that  part 
of  my  family  and  household  (a  large  one  now !) 
which  is  in  Heaven.  I  can  truly  say  that  my 
desire  has  ever  been  to  make  your  childhood 
happy,  as  I  would  fain  make  your  youth,  and 
pray  that  God  would  make  the  remainder  of 
your  days.  And  for  the  dear  child  who  is  de- 
parted, God  knows  that  I  never  heard  her  nanoe 
mentioned,  nor  spoke,  nor  thought  of  her,  with- 
out aflection  and  delight.  Yet  this  day,  when  I 
am  about  to  see  her  mortal  remains  committed 
earth  to  earth,  it  is  a  grief  for  me  to  think  that 
I  should  ever,  by  a  harsh  or  hasty  word,  have 
given  her  even  a  momentary  sorrow  which  might 
have  been  spared. 

"  Check  in  yourselves,  then,  I  beseech  you, 
the  first  impulses  of  impatience,  peevishness,  ill- 
humor,  anger,  and  resentment.  I  do  not  charge 
you  with  being  prone  to  these  sins  j  far  from  it ; 
but  there  is  proneness- enough  to  them  in  haman 
nature.  They  are  easily  subdued  in  their  begin- 
nings ;  if  they  are  yielded  to,  they  gather  strength 


as  well  as  enable  you  the  better  to  support  those 
afflictions  which  are  inseparable  from  humanity. 

"  Your  sister  is  depcuted  in  her  innocence ; 
*  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  For  yon, 
if  yoiur  lives  are  prolonged,  there  will  be  duties 
and  trials  in  store,  for  which  you  must  prepare 
by  self-government,  and  for  which  God  will  pre- 
pare you  if  you  steadfastly  trust  in  his  promises, 
and  pray  for  that  grace  which  is  never  withheld 
from  humble  and  assiduous  prayer. 

"  My  children,  God  alone  knows  how  long  I 
may  be  spared  to  you.  I  am  more  solicitoos  to 
provide  for  your  peace  of  mind  and  for  your  ever- 
lasting interest  than  for  your  worldly  fortunes. 
As  I  have  acted  for  myself  in  that  respect,  so  do 
I  feel  for  you.  The  longer  I  may  live,  the  more, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the  provision  which  may 
be  made  fdr  you ;  large  it  can  never  be,  though, 
whenever  the  hour  ootnes,  there  will  be  enough, 
with  prudence  and  good  conduct,  for  respecta- 
bility and  comfort.  But  were  it  less,  my  heart 
would  be  at  rest  concerning  you  while  I  felt  and 
believed  that  you  were  imbued  with  those  prin- 
ciples, and  had  carefully  cultivated  in  yourselve* 
those  dispositions  which  vrill  make  you  heritors 
of  eternal  life. 

"I  copy  this  letter  fpr  each  of  you  with  my 
own  hand.  It  will  be  read  with  grief  now.  But 
there  will  come  a  time  when  you  may  think  of 
it  with  a  solenm  rather  than  melancholy  pleas- 
ure, and  feel  grateful  for  this  proof  of  love.  Take 
it,  then,  with  the  blessing  of 

"  Your  afflicted  and  aSectionate  fother, 

"  Robert  Southiy." 


CHAPTER  XXX- 

HE,  IS  RETURNED  TO  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THE  BOR- 
OUGH   OF    DOWNTON DECLINES  TO   TAKE    HIS 

SEAT GROWTH  OF  HIS  OPINIONS HIS  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY  ^EMIGRATION ^THE     EDINBURGH 

ANNUAL  REGISTER  A  USEFUL  OCCUPATION  TO 
HIM— SHARON  TURNEr's  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

AMBITION FRUITLESS  EFFORTS  TO  INDUCE 

HIM  TO  SIT  IN  PARLIAMENT ^REASONS  FOR  DE- 
CLINING TO  DO  SO— FORTUNATE  COURSE  OF 
LIFE ^DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  PREACHING  NEC- 
ESSARY   TO    DIFFERENT   CONGREGATIONS HE 

IS  WISHED  TO  UNDERTAKE  THE  EDITORSHIP  OF 
THE    GARRICK   PAPERS ILLNESS    OF    MR.  BIL- 

■nVRTtTTK-^niCATH   OV  RAVn  WTT.T.T  A  MS— A  OITa- 
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ings  had  stirred  up  against  him,  there  were  not 
wanting  striking  instances  of  their  producing  the 
effect  he  so  earnestly  desired. 

While  passing  through  Bmssels,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  a  report  reached  him  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  no  intimation 
of  the  tikelihood  of  saoh  an  honor  being  thrust 
upon  him  having  previously  reached  him. 

On  his  arriving  in  London,  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter  awaiting  his  return  : 

"July  10, 1836. 

"  A  zealous  admirer  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,  being  generally  pleas- 
ed with  Mr.  Southey's  *  Book  of  the  Church,' 
and  professing  himself  quite  delighted  with  the 
summary*  on  the  last  page  of  that  work,  And 
entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  that 
page  really  felt  what  he  wrote,  and,  consequent- 
ly, would  be  ready,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  to 
support  the  sentiments  there  set  forth,  has  there- 
fore been  anxious  that  Mr.  Southey  should  have 
a  seat  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  \  and  having  a 
little  interest,  has  so  msmaged  that  he  is  at  this 
moment  in  possession  of  that  seat  under  this  sin- 
gle injunction : 

'^Ut  sustineat  firmiter,  strenue  et  continue, 
qu8B  ipse  bene  docuit  esse  sustinenda.** 

This  was  without  signature,  but  the  hand- 
writing was  recognized  as  that  of  Lord  Radnor, 
to  whom  my  father  was  personally  an  entire 
stranger. 

His  answer,  addressed  to  a  mutual  friend,  was 
-in  the  following  terms  «* 

To  Rkhard  Whitty  Esq. 

1  Harley  8treet»  July  1, 1828. 
"  Mt  dear  Sib, 

"  I  heard  accidentolly  at  Brussels  that  I  had 
been  returned  for  the  borough  of  Downton,  and 
o«i  ray  arrival  here  on  Wednesday  last,  I  found 
a  letter,  announcing,  in  the  most  gratifying  and 
honorable  manner,  that  this  distinction  had  been 
conferred  upon  me  through  the  influence  of  the 
writer,  whose  name  had  not  been  affixed  -,  had 
that,  however,  been  doubtful,  the  writing  was 
recognized  by  my  old  and  intimate  firiend  Mr. 
John  May. 

*'  Our  first  impulses  in  matters  which  involve 
any  question  of  moral  importance  are,  I  believe, 
usually  right.  Three  days  allowed  for  mature 
consideration  have  confirmed  me  in  mine.     A 


*   TltA  rn^^n■mi..^   U    tUa   <»n«tAl»<1inCT   naaaarva   In    »!.<«  D^ 


seat  in  Parliament  is  neither  consistent  with  my 
circumstances,  inclinations,  habits,  nor  pursuits  in 
life.  The  return  is  null,  because  I  hold  a  pen- 
sion of  (£200  a  year  during  pleasure.  And  if 
there  were  not  this  obstacle,  tiiere  would  be  the 
want  of  a  qualification.  That  pension  is  my  only 
certain  income ;  and  the  words  of  the  oath 
(which  I  have  looked  at)  are  too  unequivocal 
for  me  to  take  them  upon  such  grounds  as  are 
sometimes  supplied  fqr  such  occasions. 

"  For  these  reasons,  which  are  and  must  be 
conclusive,  the  course  is  plain.  When  Parlia- 
ment meets,  a  new  writ  must  be  moved  for,  the 
election  as  relating  to  myself  being  null.  I 
must  otherwise  have  applied  for  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

"  It  is,  however,  no  inconsiderable  honor  to 
have  been  so  distinguished.  This  I  shall  always 
feel ;  and  if  I  do  not  express  immediately  to  your 
friend  my  sense  of  the  obligation  he  has  confer- 
red upon  me,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  thank- 
fulness, but  from  a  doubt  how  far  it  might  be 
proper  to  reply  to  an  unsigned  communication. 
May  I  therefore  request  that  you  will  express 
this  thankfulness  for  me,  and  say  at  the  same 
time  that  I  trust,  in  my  own  station,  and  in  the 
quiet  pursuance  of  my  own  scheme  of  life,  by 
(rod's  blessing,  to  render  better  service  to  those 
institutions,  the  welfare  of  which  I  have  at  my 
heart,  than  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  in 
a  public  assembly.  , 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

"  ROBS&T  SOUTHKT." 

To  Dr.  Southey, 

«*  Keswick,  July  20, 1836. 
"  My  dear  Harry, 

"  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  turn  to  my  em- 
ployment, as  the  rest  of  my  sad  household  must 
do.  The  girls,  as  well  as  their  mother,  are 
sorely  ^aken,  and  sometimes  I  think  ominously 
of  the  old  proverb,  which  says,  welcome  evil  if 
thou  oomest  alone ! 

"  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  getting  out  of 
Parliament,  I  am  very  willing  that  others  should 
decide  for  me,  in  the  total  indifference  with  which 
I  regard  the  question.  Being  aware  of  the  nul- 
lity of  the  return,  I  abstain  from  franking,*  and 
this  is  all  that  it  concerns  me  to  do.  As  for  the 
impediment  arising  from  the  pension,  nothing 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  removed  it, 
by  havintr  the  pension  made  for  Hfe  instead  of 
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tions,  however  malioioad,  serve  only  to  make  me 
smile ;  and  I  am  amused  at  thinking  that  m^ny 
persons  will  be  as  much  .surprised  at  discovering 
-what,  manner  of  maa  Southey  really  was,  as  afi 
the  world  was  when  Madame  d'Eon  was  fouiMl ' 
to  be  of  the  masculine  gender. 

"  This  odd  affair,  however,  will  be  of  some 
use ;  it  keeps  my  name  fresh  before  the  public, 
and  in  a  way,  too,  which  raises  it  in  vulgar  es- 
timation. Had  I  arrived  here  in  a  chaise  instead 
of  coming  in  the  mail,  the'  people  would  have 
drawn  me  home  in  triumph';  and  there  was  a 
consultation  about  chairing  me,  which  ended  in 
the  true  conclusion  that  perhaps  I  should  not  like 
it.  The  General^  had  these  honors  (except  the 
chairing)  yesterday  afternoon.  They  drew  him 
from  the  turnpike  to  his  own  landing-place,,  and 
he  made  a  speech  from  the  boat.  How  he  must 
have  enjoyed  this,  and  how  we  should  have  en- 
joyed it,  if  that  very  hoi;r  had  not  been  one  of 
the  bitterest  of  our  lives.  God  bless  you ! 
"  Tour  affectionate  brother, 

"R.  Southey." 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

••  KMwick,  Aug.  31, 1896. 
"Mt  dear  Henry  Taylor, 

'*  I  have  read  your  long  letter  with  much  m- 
terest.  The  question  of  political  economy  may 
stand  over  till  I  find  a  proper  place  for  touohing 
upon  it.  Concerning  the  Irish  question  you 
quote  the  Edinburgh  Register  j  the  question  is 
pursued  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work. 
There  is  just  now  a  much  more  urgent  question 
relating  to  Ireland.  I  know  not  how  man  and 
beast  are  to  be  saved  from  perishing  there  by 
famine  without  parliamentary  assistance,  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently  administered.  The  pasturage 
is  wholly  destroyed  by  drought,  the  potatoes 
nearly  so.  As  late  as  last  week  they  had  had 
no  rain.  . 

^'  Political  questions  will  never  excite  any 
difference  of  feeling  between  us  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  nearest 
and  dearest  intimacy  with  persons  who  were 
most  opposed  to  me  in  such  things :  whether 
you  or  I  be  right  is  of  no  consequence  to  our 
happiness,  present  or  future,  and  of  very  little  as 
to  our  usefulness  in  society.  The  other  point 
whereon  you  touch  is  of  more  importance. 

"The  growth  and  progress  of  my  own  opin- 
ions I  can  distinctly  trace,  for  I  have  been  watch- 


or  in  part,  as  may  not  unfitly  be  published,  leas 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  public  curiosity  than 
of  bringing  mdUey  to  my  family. 

"One  thing  more  will  remain,  which  b  to 
edit  my  poems  frdm  the  corrected  copies  which 
are  in  my  possession.  Some  pieces  there  .will 
be  to  add,  and  some  fragments,  if  I  do  not  fintsk 
what  is  begun.  The  rise  and  grovrth  of  all  my 
long  poems  may  be  shown  (if  it  be  thought  worth 
while)  from  the  memoranda  made  during  their 
progress.  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
things,  these  will  be  curious,  as  showing  how 
the  stories  developed  themselves,  what  incidenta 
were  conceived  and  rejected,  and  how  the  plans 
were  altered  as  the  composition  advanced.  Bui 
for  this  how  much,  or  how  little,  or  if  any,  will 
be  matter  of  discretion,  to  be  decided  as  time  and 
circumstances  may  serve. 

"  I  spoke  to  Lockhart  about  the  Greorgics,  and 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  fioher  for  the 
subject,  and  of  the  subject  for  your  father.  God 
bless  you  I 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  S." 

To  Henry  Taylor^  Esq, 

»  Keswick,  OetU,  1898. 
"MydearH.  T., 

"Thank  you  for  the  New  Zealander's  portrait. 
It  may  lead  one  to  speculate  whether  a  well  tat- 
tooed face  remains  capable  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual expression  than  what  the  eye  gives.  In 
a  portrait  it  appears  that  eyes,  nose,  and  moatk 
go  for  nothing. 

"  You  seem  right  in  thinking  that  Upper  Cana- 
da is  the  country  to  which  goverimient  should 
direct  such  emigrants  as  may  be  at  its  disposaL 
But  when  the  full  necessity  of  widely  colonizing 
shall  be  generally  perceived  and  felt,  I  hope 
something  like  a  spirit  of  enterprise  may  be  ex- 
cited in  adventurers  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks,  and  that  men  may  be  found  who  will  be 
ambitious  of  founding  a  settlement  and  a  fomily 
in  a  new  world.  New  Holland  is  the  countiy 
for  them.  .1  doubt  whether  all  history  can  sup- 
ply such  another  instance  of  stupid  misgovern- 
ment  as  has  been  exhibited  in  stocking  that  ooqb- 
try  with  maU  convicts,  vrithout  any  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  You  ought  with  all 
speed  to  ship  off  *  in  good  condition'  as  many  fe- 
male volunteers  as  the  Magdalen,  the  hospitals, 
and  the  streets  can  supply. 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  of  colonists  of  a  better 
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To  Eenry  Taylor^  E$q. 

*<&Mwick,Nor.l3,1896. 
"Myd«a»H.  T,, 

"Tou  are  right  in  sapposing  that  I  should 
ha^re  made  a  bad  statesman,*  and^you  may  add 
to  it  that  for  no  one  line  of  life  should  I  have 
been  well  qualified  except  for -the  clerical  pro- 
fession. Bot  had  I  been  placed  in  political  life, 
I  might  very  probably  have  erred  more  from 
want  of  decision  than  from  deciding  too  rapidly. 

>^  The  Benedictine  Order  was  established  long 
"before  the  twelfth  century— early  in  the  sixth — 
and  swallows  np  all.  other  rules  in  the  Western 
world.  It  was  in  the  twel£th  that  the  two  great 
Mendicant  orders  (the  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can) were  established.  By  help  of  those  or- 
ders, and  of  that  said  Wadding  whereon  you 
pun,  I  shall  make  a  ramp  among  the  Roman 
Cath(^cs.  Do' but  imagine  how  Butler  and 
Bishop  Bramston  (who  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine)  virill  look  when  I  set  Sister  Providence 
opon  her  head  before  Jthem  I 

"  The  Register  x^as  perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful occupation  for  myself  in  which  I  was  ever  en- 
gaged. It  led  me  to  look  into  the  grounds  of  my 
own  opinions — to  modify  some,  to  change  others, 
and  to  confim;!  other  some.  If  you  remember  it, 
when  you  are  reading  the  Peninsular  War,  you 
will  perceive  that  imperfect  infonjaation  had  led 
me  sometunes  wrong,  and  that  sometimes  I  had 
erred  in  forming  my  own  opinion.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  hoW  much 
more  frequently  I  vras  right  in  combining  facts 
and  forming  oonolusions.  Do  you  know  that  the 
Whigs  held  a  Council  of  War,  and  resolved  to 
have  me  brought  as  a  culprit  before'  the  House 
of  Commons  for  certain  remarks  in  that  Regis- 
ter upon  some  of  their  worshipful  body;  but 
their  decision  was  reversed  upon  an  appeal,  I 
aoppose,  from  Whig  drunk  to  Whig  sober..  It 
'was  a  great  pity,  for  I  should  have  had  good  ad- 
visers and  good  friends,  have  made  my  own 
cause  good,  and  have  punished  them  to  my 
heart's  content     God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

7b  Sharon  Tiurner,  Etq. 

**Keawiok,Nov.lS,1896. 
"  Mt  dbab.  Turner, 
"  Thank  you  for  your  new  History,  which  I 
have  read  with  great  attention,  great  pleasure. 


*  **  I  hare  tlioim^tk  m  I  read  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  how  apt  voir  were  to  state  a  strong  reason  aa  a 
coDcIuflive  one.  To  every  extensive  measure  weighty 
objections  exist,  whatever  reasons  there  may  be  to  over- 
role  them.  Had  you  been  a  statesman  instead  of  an  au- 
thor, the  habits  of  your  mind  lyonld  have  been  more 
•crtttinizing  as  to  the  merits,  more  inquisitive  as  to  the 
defects  of  what,  upon  the  whole,  vou  should  see  cause  to 
approve.  If  not,  you  would  have  been  very  far  from  what 
la  called.  In  official  phrase, '  a  safe  man.'  *♦— jy.  T.to  R.  S^ 
199V.  10,  18SS. 

I  may_  quote  hero,  as  appUcable  to  tiiese  remarks,  a 


and  great  advantage.  It  places  Wolsey  in  a 
worse  light  thaii  that  in  which  Cavendish  had 
led  me  to  view  him ;  but  Cavendish  saw  only 
the  better  partd  of  his  character,  and  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  the  crooked  policy  which  you 
have  exposed.  I  am  pleased  to  see  how  nearly 
jTOur  estimate  of  Harry's  character  accords  with 
mine  j  and  not  lesa  pleased  to  think  that  my  in- 
quiries should  have  in  some  degree  stimulated 
you  to  undertake  and  accomplish  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking as  this  volume.  I  could  wish  that  the 
style  had  in  some  places  been  less  ambitious.  - 

^^  On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  write  to  the 
speaker,  and  lay  down  my  M.P.-ship.  No 
temptation  that  could  have  been  offered  would 
have  induced  me  to  sacrifice  the  leisure  and 
tr^quillity  of  a  studious  and  private  life.  Free 
from  ambition  I  can  not  jHretend  to  be,  but  what 
ambition  I  have  is  not  of  an  ordinary  kind :  rank, 
and  power,  and  office  I  would  decline  vnthout  a 
moment's  hesitation,  were  they  proffered  for  my 
acceptance;  and  for  riches,  if  I  ever  perceive 
the  shadow  of  a  wish  for  them,  it  is  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  as  they  would  facilitate  my  pursuits, 
and  render  locondotion  less  inconvenient.  The 
wprld,  thank  Grodl  has  little  hold  on  me.  I 
would  fain  persuade  myself  that  even  the  desire 
of  posthumous  fame  is  now  only  the  hope  of  in- 
stilling sound  opinions  into  others,  and  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  good.  All  else  I  have  outlived. 
I  have  suffered  severely  since  we  parted.  Lit- 
tle, indeed,  when  I  breakfasted  with  you  last, 
did  I  apprehend  the  affliction  which  was  impend- 
ing over  me,  and  which  had  eten  then  begun  its 
course.  But  the  will  of  God  be  done  1  My 
bodily  health  has  not  recovered  the  shock,  nor 
will  it  speedily,  I  fear.  I  am,  hoveever,  now  in 
full  activity  of  mind,  and  feel  the  perfect  leisure 
which  winter  brings  with  it  in  this  place  as  a  re- 
lief and  comfort. 

*        *      '  #        *         *         *        « 

"  I  hope  fmd  trust  you  will  find  courage  and 
health  to  go  on  till  the  end,  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
— ^in  which  -I  am  sure  you  will  make  great  dis- 
coveries. Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your 
iamily,  and  believe  me  always, 

*•*'  Tours  affectionately, 

*^  Robert  Soxtthby." 

The  two  following  letters  contain  the  sequel 
of  my  father's  strange  adventure  respecting  the 
representation  of  the  borough  of  Downton :  the 
second  was  apparently  not  written  till  dome  time 
after  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates,  bat 
it  will  most  appropriately  be  inscirted  here.* 

2b  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

•<  Keswick,  Fxidaj,  Dec.  8, 189& 
"  My  dbar  GaosvENoa, 
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glis  had  just  oommiuiieated  this  to  him,  and  was 
then  gone  to  Lord  R.  to  ask  him  to  keep  the 
borough  open :  that  he  (Harry)  doubted  whether 
a  sufficient  subscription  odnld  be  raised,  but  sup- 
posed that  under  these  circumstances  I  should 
not  refuse  the  seat,  and  desired  my  answer  by 
return  of  post,  that  he  might  be  authorized  to 
say  I  would  sit  in  Parliament  if  they  gave  me  an 
estate  of  <£300  a  year  1 

*^  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  ascertain  that  I  was 
awake,  and  that  this  was  no  dream.  I  heard 
Cutfabert  his  Greek  lesson,  and  read  his  Dutch 
one  with  him.  I  oorreoted  a  proof-sheet.  And 
then,  the  matter  having  had  time  to  digest,  I 
wrote  in  reply  as  follows : 

"  *  My  dear  H., 
"  *  An  estate  of  dCSOO  a  year  would  be  a  very 
agreeable  thing  for  me,  Robert  Lackland,  and  I 
would  willingly  change  that  name  for  it:  the 
convenience,  however,  of  having  an  estate  is  not 
the  question  which  I  am  called  upon  to  determ- 
ine. It  is  (supposing  the  arrangement  possible 
•^which  I  greatly  doubt),  whether  I  will  enter 
into  public  life  at  an  age  when  a  wise  man 
would  begm  to  think  of  retiring  from  it ;  wheth- 
er I  will  place  myself  in  a  situation  for  which 
neither  my  habits,  nor  talent^  nor  disposition  are 
suited,  and  m  which  I  feel  and  know  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  I  should  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
those  who  would  raise  the  subscription.  Others 
ought  to  believe  me,  and  you  will,  when  I  de- 
clare that  in  any  public  assembly  I  should  have 
no  confidence  in  myself,  no  promptitude,  none  of 
that  presence  of  mind,  without  which  no  man 
can  produce  any  eflect  there.  This  ought  to  be 
believed,  because  I  have  them  all  when  acting 
in  my  proper  station  and  in  my  own  way,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  supposed  to  speak  from 
timidity,  nor  with  any  afiectation  of  humility. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  his  friends  have  the  Prot- 
estant cause  at  heart,  and  imagine  that  I  could 
serve  it  in  Parliament.  I  have  it  at  heart  also 
*-^eeply  at  heart— and  will  serve  it  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  ^^  so  help  me  God  !"  But  it 
is  not  by  speaking  in  public  that  I  can  serve  it. 
It  is  by  bringing  forth  the  knowledge  which  so 
large  a  part  of  my  life  has  bee^  passed  in  ac- 
quiring ;  by  exposing  the  real  character  and 
history  of  the  Romish  Church,  systematically 
and  irreAragably  (which  I  can  and  will  do)  in 
books  which  wiU.  be  read  now  and  hereafter; 
which  must  make  a  part,  hereafter,  of  every  his- 
torical library ;  and  which  will  live  and  act  when 
I  am  gone.  If  I  felt  that  I  could  make  an  impres- 
sion in  Parliament,  even  then  I  would  not  give 
up  future  utility  for  present  eflect.  I  have  too 
little  ambition  of  one  kind,  and  too  much  of  an- 
other, to  make  the  sacrifice.  But  I  could  make  no 
impression  there.  I  should  only  disappoint  those 
who  had  contributed  to  place  me  there ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  in  all  others,  of  duty,  to  hold  my  first  res- 
olution, and  remain  contentedly  in  that  station 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me. 
If  a  seat  in  Parliament  were  made  compatible 


with  my  cireumstances,  it  woiM  not  be  so  widi 
my  inclinations,  habits,  and  pursuits,  and  there- 
fore I  must  remain  Robert  Lackland. 

"  *  You  will  not  suppose  that  I  despise  <€300  a 
year,  or  should  lightly  refuse  it.  But  I  thidc 
you  will  feel,  upon  reflection,  that  I  have  decid- 
ed properly  in  refusing  to  sit  in  Pariiament  under 
any  ciroumstaices.  R.  S.' 

"To-day  (Friday)  Harry  has  received  this 
letter  from  me,  and  I  have  reoeived  the  (cdlow- 
mg  one  from  him  : 

"  *  My  dear  Robert, 

^'^  *  Lord  R.'s  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  is 

nearly  in  the  following  words :  "  Mr. was 

returned  upon  public  grounds  solely,  without  pre- 
vious communication,  or  even  acquaintance.  It 
has  since  been  seen  under  his  handwriting  that 
the  situation  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  did  not 
aooord  with  his  habits  of  life." 

"  *  I  believe  these  are  the  very  words  of  Lord 
R.'s  answer  to  an  excellent  letter  from  Inglis. 
Thus  ends  3rour  very  singular  adventure.  If  you 
could  have  got  an  estate  by  it,  the  story  vircHild 
have  told  better.  As  it  is,  the  esdmation  in 
which  yon  are  held  by  many  great  and  good 
men  hsis  been  proved  in  the  most  satisfisictory 
manner.  Sir  Robert  did  not  tell  me  the  names 
of  those  who  had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
subscribe,  nor  with  whom  the  scheme  had  orig- 
inated (not  with  himself),  hot  he  seemed  san- 
guine of  success.  H.  H.  S.' 


"  God  Mess  you  I 


R.  S." 


To  Sir  R.  K  /fi^«t,  Bart. 

(WnLout  data.) 
"  My  dear  Sir  Robert, 

"For  some  time  I  have  been  intending  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  kind  intentions  and  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf^  and  to  ^cplain,  more  clearly 
than  could  be  done  in  a  hasty  ref^  to  my  broth- 
er's letter,  the  motives  upon  which  my  decision 
in  that  matter  was  formed.  The  event  has 
proved  that  it  was  fortunate,  but  I  wish  you  to 
be  satisfied  that  <it  was  rightly  made — I  might 
say  diliberately  also ;  for,  though  little  expect- 
ing to  be  invited  in  such  a  manner,  I  have  often 
said,  and  always  felt,  that  no  prospects  of  ambi- 
tion or  advantage  should  induce  me  to  enter  into 
public  life. 

*^  In  replying  to  my  brother,  I  spoke  only  of 
unfitness  for  Pariiament,  and  disinclination  for  it, 
which  were  in  themselves  sufficient  reasons.  I 
did  not  speak  of  the  separadon  from  my  family 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  which  would 
have  been  necessary,  nor  of  the  probable  efTect 
upon  ray  health,  nor  of  the  interruption  of  pur- 
suits which,  from  other  causes,  have  been  and 
are  already  too  much  interrupted. 

- "  If  I  had  taken  a  seat  in  Parliament  when  it 
was  at  my  option,  the  express  condition  was 
that  of  domg  my  duty  there ;  and  of  this  a  pre^ 
ty  regular  attendance  must  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable part.    But  early  and  regular  hours  avi 
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necessaiy  for  my  constitntiota,  which  is  not  strong, 
has  always  been  aooostomed  to'this,  and  has  been 
shaken;  and  though  I  have  neither  the  habits 
nor  the  feelings  of  a  valetudinarian,  some  man- 
agement is  required  to  keep  me  as  well  as  I  am, 
and  the  loss  of  sleep  i?  what  I  could  not  bear. 
Separate  from  my  family  I  must  have  been  dur- 
ing the  session :  this  would  have  interfered  with 
the  education  of  my  little  boy,  would  have  been 
some  loss  to  my  daughters,  and  would  have  still 
more  depressed  the  spirits  of  niy  wife,  which  are 
constitutionally  low,  and  have  received  shucks 
from  which  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  their  re- 
eorering.  ,  The  motives,  therefore,  must  be  very 
strong  which  could  overpower  these  considera- 
tions :  in  these  times  I  know  of  no  public  duties 
which  could  be  strong  enough ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  on  the  score  of  private  advantage  which 
should  lead  me  to  change  the  whole  system  of 
my  life.  It  is  veiy  possible  that,  being  in  Par- 
liament, I  might  hkve  made  my  way  into  some 
minor  office,  which  would  have  given  me  a  good 
income :  tiiis  is  even  likely,  because  I  have  friends 
who  would  have'  helped  me  when  they  saw  me 
in  a  situation  where  I  could  help  myself,  and 
because  my  capability  and  fitness  for  such  busi- 
ness might  have  been  acknowledged.  But  in 
that  case  no  leisure  would  have  been  left  for  my 
own  pursuits,  and  all  hope  must  have  been  given 
np  of  completing  those  projects,  upon  which  and 
in  preparing  for  which  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  has  been  employed.  Thus  I  should  have 
done  worse  than  buried  my  talent ;  I  should  have 
thrown  it  away. 

"  That  my  way  of  life  has  been  directed  by 
a  merciful  Providence,  I  feel  and  verily  believe. 
I  have  been  saved  from  all  ill  Consequences  of 
error  and  temeritjr,  and  by  a  perilous  course 
have  been  led  into  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace — a  sufficient  indication  that  I  ought  to 
remain  in  them.  Throughout  this  whole  busi- 
ness I  have  never  felt  any  temptation  to  depart 
from  this  conviction.  I  may  be  wrong  in  many 
things,  but  not  in  the  quiet  confidence  with  which 
I  know  that  I  am  in  my  proper  place.  Inveni 
portum;  9pe$  et  fortuna  vcUete  ;  the  only  change 
to  which  I  look  forward  is  a  possible  migration 
to  the  south  when  my  lease  expires,  if  I  should 
live  so  long.  But  there  are  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  this,  that  I  may  probably  be  spar- 
ed from  what  to  me  would  be  a  very  painful  and 
nnwilling  removal. 

**  This  is  an  egotistic  letter.  I  felt,  however, 
that  some  such  exposition  was  due  to  yon,  lest  I 
should  seem  either  to  have  acted  unreasonably  or 
to  feel  unthankfully.  But  be  assured,  in  this  wholis 
odd  episode  of  my  life,  there  is  nothing  which  I 
shall  remember  with  more  pleasure  than  the  very 
kind  and  friendly  part  which  you  have  taken  in  it. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Robert, 

"  Yours  very  truly,  R.  S. 

*'  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  a  favor  to  ask. 
An  old  friend,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  high  and 
well-founded  regard,  is  to  be  balloted  for  at  the 
AthensBum  on  the  9th  of  February.  Konyon  is 
lot' name.  Upon  the  list  of  members  I  see  the 
Fr 


names  of  Mr.  Deakiy  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Thornton. 
Will  you  say  to  them  that  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  by  their  votes  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  bestowed  upon  a  man  better 
qualified  in  all  respects  for  the  admission  which 
he  is  seeking  ?'' 

To  the  Rev,  Jame$  White. 

•*KMwick,Dec.l4,1826. 
"  My  DEAR  James, 

'*You  need  not  be  assured  that  I  am  very 
glad  accident  should  have  enabled  me  to  put  you 
in  the  way  of  being  useftdly,  though  arduously 
employed,*  and  in  a  station  where  I  hope  you 
may  make  your  own  way  to  something  better. 
To  be  sure  nothing  <iwa.  be  less  agpreeable  than 
the  description  which  you  give  both  of  your  fold 
and  your  flock ;  the  only  set-off  against  this  is 
the  reflection  that,  the  worse  the  people  are,  the 
more  good  you  may  do  them.  When  once  it  is 
known  that  you  perform  the  service  impressive- 
ly, like  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  you 
will  not  preach  to  empty  benches. 

"  If  I  preached  to  a  wealthy  congregation,  my 
general  aim  would  be  to  awaken  them  fronirthat 
state  of  religious  torpor  which  prosperity  in- 
duces. I  should,  therefore,  dwell  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  attached  to  the  good  things 
of  this  world;  upon  sins  of  onaission,  and  the 
straitness  of  the  gate.  But  to  a  congregation 
like  yours,  my  general  strain  would  be  consola- 
tory *,  forgiveness  and  mercy  would  be  my  favor- 
ite theme.  In  the  former  case  it  is  necessary  to 
rouse,  if  not  to  alarm ;  in  the  latter,  to  enoourw 
age  and  invite.  In  the  former,  to  dwell  upon  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  to  salvation ;  in  the  latter, 
upon  its  easy  terms,  and  the  relief  which  it  of- 
fers to  those  who  are  heavy  laden* 

"  Concerning  schools,  no  person  can  be  more 
unfitted  for  advising  you  on  that  business  (or,  in- 
deed, on  any  other)  than  I  am.  But  of  this  I  am 
sore,  that,  in  such  a  parish  as  yours,  an  infant 
school  is  the  most  useful  and  necessary  estab- 
lishment that  could  be  formed.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  conse- 
quence of  youthful  depravity  ;  how  widely  it  ex- 
tends, and  how  early  it  begins.  In  any  attempts 
of  this  kind,  you  will  have  the  mothers  with  you ; 
and,  indeed,  at  all  attempts  at  moral  reforma- 
tion, the  women  are  so  immediately  interested, 
that  their  good  will  is  sure  to  attend  upon  any 
endeavors  at  bettering  the  condition  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  preserving  their  sons,  brothers,  husbands, 
and  fathers  from  vice.  Do  not,  however,  aim  at 
too  much,  and  thereby  exhaust  yourself^  even  if 
you  do  not  otherwise  defeat  your  own  purpose. 
Fill  your  church,  and  establish,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  an  infant  school ;  and  as  you  feel  what  more 
is  wanted,  you  will  discover  by  what  means  to 
bring  it  alxxit. 

**  In  your  case,  I  would  never  touch  upon  con- 
troversial sulyects,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  Popery.     The  character  of  being  a  charita* 


*  Mr.  Jamas  Whits  had  been  appointed  to  the  isciim> 
bency  of  St.  George's,  Mandiester,  through  my  fiither's 
recommendation. 
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ble,  earneat,  and  pious  preacher  will  make  its 
way  among  some  of  the  Irish  Romanists,  and 
lead  them  further  than  they  are  aware  of  toward 
a  perception  of  the  dififcrence  between  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Gospel  and  the  superstitions  by  which 
they  are  enthralled.  But  were  you  to  touch 
upon  the  points  of  difference,  it  would  serve  only 
to  put  their  priests  upon  the  alert,  and  make 
them  watch  over  their  flock  more  strictly.  I 
would  pursue  a  diflerent  course  at  Dublin,  be- 
cause the  two  parties  are  in  hostile  array  there, 
and  the  weapons  of  controversy  must  be  used. 

*'  But  your  task  seems  to  me,  in  this  respect, 
a  pleasanter  one.  If  I  judge  rightly  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  are  placed,  your  call 
is  to  proclaim  good  tidings,  and  preeush  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel.  Those  who  are  in  mis- 
ery— ^I  had  almost  said,  in  the  vices  to  which 
misery  too  often  leads — ^have  little  need  of  its 
threats. 

^'  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance in  Manchester  to  whom  I  can  introduce 
you ;  but,  gping  there  in  what  may  be  caUed  a 
public  character,  you  will  soon  find  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  have  no  doubt  friends.  There  is  this 
advantage  in  large  cities  (and  a  great  one  it  is), 
that  you  are  sure  of  finding  some  persons  there 
with  whom  it  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
associate. 

'^  Believe  me,  my  dear  James, 
^^  Always  yours,  with  sincere  regard, 

"Robert  Southkt." 

To  Orosvenor  C.  Bedford^  Etq. 

«"  Keswick,  Dec.  24^  1836. 
"  My  dear  Grosvenor, 

"  I  will  undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  Gar- 
rick  Papers  very  willingly  for  the  lucre  of  gain, 
and  not  for  the  love  of  the  subject ;  for  the  sake 
of  being  well  paid,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  being 
well  talked  of.  But  I  will  do  it  for  lucre,  for 
goodly  remuneration,  and  ^  most  sweet  guerdon,' 
which  you  know  is  better. 

"  It  will  take  me  more  time  to  do  this  than  it 
would  any  other  person,  for  this  simple  reason 
-—that  I  ^ould  take  more  pains  about  it ;  not  in 
the-  composition,  but  in  making  myself  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  all  the  literary  points  on  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  touch.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  general  acquaintance  with  English  lit- 
erature is  such,  that  there  is  no  point  upon  which 
I  have  not  some  stock  of  knowledge  at  command. 


propriate  for  the  task  which  he  wishes  me  to  un- 
dertake. Here  is  a  volume  of  Jackson's  Works 
(folio) — ^in  my  judgment  the  most  valuable  of  all 
our  English  divines ;  there  is  a  Portuguese  poem, 
in  twenty  books,  upon  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here 
is  the  English  translation  of  Father  Paul's  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Here  is  a  Latin 
folio  upon  the  Divi  Tutelares  of  Popish  Chnsten- 
dom,  by  the  Jesuit  Macedo,  who  bad  so  much  to 
do  with  Queen  Christina's  conversion.  Here  is 
a  volume  of  Yenema's  Hist.  Eccl.  Institutiooes. 
Here  is  the  Report  upon  Emigration,  and  there 
is  a  diick,  dumpy,  and  almost  cubical  small 
quarto,  containing  some  1400  closely-printed 
pages  in  Latin — ^De  Miraouhs  Mortuorum,  by 
an  old  German  physician,  who  was  morituntt 
himself  when  he  composed  the  work.  Miracola 
here  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  phe- 
nomena. The  book  is  exceedingly  curious,  and 
would  furnish  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  with  much 
matter  both  of  amusement  and  cogitation,  if  it 
should  ever  fall  in  his  way.  I  will  therefore  add 
that  the  author's  name  is  Garmannus,  cmd  the 
date  of  the  book  1709.  Here  is  a  volume  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  on  another  table,. and  ooe  of 
Baronius  on  the  floor. 

'^  From  this  apparatus  you  will  conclude  thai 
1  have  a  second  volume  <^  Yindicis  in  hand. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  Henry  Taiflor,  Etq. 

«« Keswick,  Jtn.  94, 1897. 
"MydearH.T., 

"  *  *  *  You  do  not  tell  me  that 
you  are  better,  which  is  what  I  most  wish  to 
hear.  If  a  wish  could  bring  you  and  your  father 
here,  you  should  see  these  mountains  as  they  are 
now,  in  the  full  gloiy  of  snow,  and  clouds,  and 
sunshine. 

^' I  have  a  melancholy  letter  from  Leydeo. 
Mrs.  Bilderdijk  has  been  for  fifteen  weeks  con- 
fined to  her  chamber,  and  mostly  to  her  bed,  and 
it  is  not  intimated  that  she  is  recovering.  B. 
himself  speaks  of  his  own  health  and  faculties  ae 
sensibly  impairing  di^  by  day.  The  only  hope- 
ful sign  is  the  warmth  and  animation  with  which 
he  writes.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  see  him  thia 
year;  but  that  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  I 
can  hardly  hope  to  meet  him  again  in  this  workL 
I  am  now  reading  his  fragment  of  the  Delogt^ 
and  shall  go  through  the  rest  of  his  works,  in  full 
intention  of  making;  them  known,  sooner  or  later. 
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gratify.  ;  He  was  the  most  ecoentrio  xnan  I  ever 
knew,  in  whose  eooentricity  there  was  ho  aflec- 
tatioD,  and  in  whose  condoot  there  was  nothing 
morally  wrong.  Poor  fallow  I  with  a  wild  head 
and  a  warm  heart,  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  antiquities  of  his 
own  country  than  it  is  to  be  feared  will  ever  be 
possessed  by  any  one  after  him. .  I  could  tell  you 
some  odd  anecdotes  of  him  which  ought  not  to 
bQ  lost. 

''God  bless  you!  R.  S/' 

Tq  Henry  Taylor,  E$q, 

<«&Mwick,Jan.31,1897. 
"  Mt  dbab  H.  T., 

"I  inclose  to  ypu  a  letter  of  thank^  which 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  your  man  leave 
at  the  United  Service  Club.  Captain  Mangles 
"was  thrown  in  my  way  here  by  mere  chance 
last  summer  as  the  stage-coach  companion  of 
,  a  Quaker  of  a  new  description  from  Phila- 
delphia, who  broqght  letters  to  me.  The  Quak- 
er was  toibitious  of  being  what  Shakspeare 
te^s  Us  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is ;  so  he  wore 
black,  and  drank  healths,  and  was  superfine  in 
his  manners,  and  had  with  him  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen— a  Quak- 
er album,  in  which  the  spirit  had  moved  all  his 
Quaker  acquaintance  to  bestow  the'  highest  eu- 
logiums  upon  the  happy  owner,  and  to  pray  for 
his  spiritual  welfare.  But  the  gem  of  the  book 
was  a  composition  by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex. 

"  The  Quaker  did  not  know  the  name  of  his 
traveling  companion,  but  from  his  account  .1 
knew  who  he  must  be,  and  accordingly  made  the 
Quaker  introduce  him  here.  And  the  end  of 
this  is,  that  Captain  Mangles  has  sent  me  a  copy 
of  his  travels,  which  were  printed  for  private 
distribution,  aind  of  which  he  could  net  lay  his 
hands  on  a  copy  till  now.     #         #        #        # 

"  I  am  now  going  to  the  Emigration  peeper, 
and  I  have  taken  up  Oliver  Newman,  where  I 
shall  be  tn  medias  re»  /  a  little  way  further,  and 
then  it  will  become  an  object  to  oomple^  it. 

''God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Walter  Savage  Landor,  E$q. 

*«  Keswick,  Feb.  91, 1897. 
"  I  Imow  not  how  1  have  lost  sight  of  you  so 
long,  nor  whether  this  may  find  you  at  Florence, 
nor  what  may  hate  befallen  you  in  the  interval 
since  we  have  conmiunicated.  No  such  afflic- 
tion, I  hope,  as  has  befallen  me,  in  the  loss  of 
my  youngest  daughter.  Sdven  months  have 
elapsed  since  we  sufiered  this  bereavement  She 
was  the  flower  of  my  family— and  a  lovelier 
flower  this  earth  never  produced.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  recover  heart  for  any  thing,  and 
sometimes  I  fear  that  my  spirits  will  never  again 
be  what  they  have  been.  My  wife's,  I  have  but 
too  much  cause  to  ai^nrehend,  have  received  a 
shock  from  which  they  will  not  recover.  Tet  we 
have  much  left  for  which  to  be  thankful }  and, 
Above  all,  I  am  thankful  for  that  settled  and 


quiet  faith  which  makes  me  look  on  to  the  end 
of  my  journey  as  a  point  of  hope. 

"  My  friend  Kenyon  talks  of  going  to  Italy 
this  year,  and  if  he  go^  I  shall  get  him  to  carry 
my  last  book. 

"X«ast  summer,  like  the  one  preceding,  I  trav- 
eled for  my  health.  On  tlie  first  occasion  I  came 
back  with  erysipelas  (the  efiect  of  an  accident), 
which  undid  the  good  that  had  been  done  •,  anid 
tbe  shock  which  awaited  my  return  the'  second 
time  in  b'ke  manner  counteracted  the  benefit  I 
had  found. 

"  Holland  is  to  me  a  very  interesting  country. 
Except  Amsterdam,  which  outstinks  Lisbon,  I 
like  every  thing  in  it.  There  is  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  domestic  comfort  and  decent  wealth, 
and  less  appearance  of  vice,  poverty,  and  wretch- 
edness, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  that  I 
have  seen,  and  I  verily  believe  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  prospect  there  is  enough 
to  sadden  one,  for  the  bright  dajrs  of  Holland  are 
gone  by,  and  there  seems  no  likelihood — s($aroe- 
ly,  indeed,  a  possibility — that  they  ever  should 
return.  Decay  is  felt  there,  but  it  is  not  appar- 
ent, and  you  must  inquire  and  look  for  it  before 
you  perceive  that  it  is  going  on.  But  the  Dutch 
merchants  are  not  like  the  English,  who  so  gen- 
erally live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  pros- 
peri^.  In  their  best  times  they  have  been  fru- 
gal ;  and  they  are  very  generally,  at  this  time, 
living  upon  the  interest  of  old  capital,  great  part 
of  which  b  vested  in  the  English  funds. 

"  You  will  not  wonder  when  you  call  to  mind 
in  how  many  things  the  two  nations  resemble 
each  other,  that  Dutch  poetry  should  in  its  char- 
acter of  thought  and  feeling  resemble  English, 
much  more  than  the  English  resembles  that  of 
any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem.  Their 
poets  have  been  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to 
the  country,  as  their  painters,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  ai  skillful  in  their  art..  One  has  two  things 
to  get  over  in  the  language,  its  ugliness  and  its 
difficulty :  I  wish  I  could  overcome  the  latter  as 
well  as  I  have  got  over  the  first. 

"  While  I  am  writing  the  ptost  has  brought 
news  that  Lord  Liverpool  has  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  which  is  likely  to  be  fatal,  but  which  cer- 
tainly inci^wcitates  him  from  ever  taking  any 
further  part  in  public  a^airs.  How  often  do  I 
wish  thlit  you  were  in  England.  The  curious 
state  of  things  in  this  country  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood, even  by  an  Englishman,  at  a  distance; 
the  strange  complexity  and  contrariety  of  inter- 
ests, the  strange  coalitions,  the  ferment  of  opin- 
ions, and  the  causes  which  are  at  work  to  bring 
about  greater  changes  in  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety than  even  the  last  half  century  has  pro- 
duced. No  guess  can  as  yet  be  formed  as  to  the 
efiect  that  this  accident  will  produce  upon  the 
administration.  Canning's  health  is  broken,  and^ 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  fortunate  for  his 
reputation  if  this  cause  should  prevent  him  from 
taiung  possession  of  the  premiership.  Every  one 
had  confidence  in  Lord  Liverpool ;  there  are  none 
who  will  have  confidence  in  him ;  with  all  his 
brilliancy  of  talent,  with  all  his  personal  good 
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qualities  (and  they  are  sooh  that  he  is  liked 
wherever  he  is  known),  he  most  ever  be  dis- 
trusted as  a  statesman.  New  scenes  are  open- 
ing  upon  us,  new  men  will  oome  forward,  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  be  seen  in  new  characters ; 
but  for  statesmen,  such  as  they  are  and  long  have 
been  in  England,  there  will  aJwa3rs  be  an  abund- 
ant supply.  What  can  be  expected  as  long  as 
St.  Pitt  and  St.  Fox  have  their  red  letter  days  in 
the  political  calendar  ? 

"I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  enjoy  three 
such  da3rs  as  those  which  I  passed  at  Como  now 
ten  years  ago. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  8." 

«  7b  Henry  Tayhr,  Eiq. 

"Ketwlck,  April  IS;  1827. 
"MtdeaeH.T., 

"  If  the  Utilitarians  would  reason  and  write 
like  you,  they  would  no  longer  deserve  to  be 
called  Futilitarians.  But  the  metapoliticians 
have  dealt  with  their  branch  of  policy  as  the 
metaphysicians  have  with  their  branch  of  phi- 
losophy— ^they  have  muddied  and  mystified  it. 

"  It  is  not  the  habit  of  my  mind  to  despise  nor 
to  undervalue  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  I  do 
not  possess,  but  I  know  enough  of  political  econ- 
omy to  have  perceived  in  the  father  of  the  Brit- 
ish school  (Adam  Smith)  that  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions is  every  thing  in  that  school,  and  the  mo- 
rality and  happiness  of  nations  nothing ;  and  in 
the  other  writers  which  have  (alien  in  my  way, 
t  have  found  their  knowledge  so  little,  and  their 
presumption  so  great,  as  to  excite  in  me  a  great- 
er degree  of  contempt  than  I  usually  feel  for  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  book. 

"  To  all  that  yon  say  in  its  general  import  I 
agree ;  but  when  you  tell  me  that  a  tax  of  at  1 000 
per  week  laid  upon  capitalists  would  have  the 
sure  effect  of  throwing  1000  weekly  laborers  out 
of  employ,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  suppose  a 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,  as  certain 
as  those  in  chemical  and  mechanical  corabba- 
tions,  and  overlook  the  infinite  number  of  modi- 
fying and  disturbing  circumstances  which  often 
in  chemical,  and  more  often  in  political  experi- 
ments, occasion  some  wholly  unexpected  result. 

"I  shall  very  soon  methodize  some  of  my 
views,  tending  to  this  proposition,  that  the  prime 
object  of  our  policy  should  be  to  provide  fbr  the 
well-being  and  employment  of  the  people. 
Whatever  lessens  wages  and  throws  men  out  of 
employ  is  so  far  an  evil.  There  may  be  evil 
that  leads  to  good,  and  good  that  \eads  to  evil, 
and  both  may  be  instanced  in  the  effects  of  ma- 
chinery. If  you  like  to  see  my  speculations  as 
they  go  through  the  press,  let  Murray  direct  the 
proofs  of  my  Colloquies  to  you,  and  I  will  per- 
pend any  comments  that  you  may  make  upon 
their  contents.         #         #         #         #         * 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  write  for  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  and  replied,  as  vrillmgly  as  for  John 
Murray,  at  tfu  tanu  price.  An  attempt  was 
then  made  to  wheedle  me  into  giving  them  an 
article  for  their  first  number  at  ten  guineas  a 
sheet ;  or,  if  that  failed,  then  they  would  screw 


up  their  price  to  a850  for  the  article.  I  answer- 
ed, not  in  the  style  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  mart 
meoj  that  I  vrrote  such  things  for  lucre,  and  for 
nothing  else,  and  that,  if  they  had  screwed  their 
price  to  the  sticking  point,  I  certainly  should 
not  lower  mine  to  meet  it.  *  *  This 
brought  an  apology  for  tradesman-like  dealing, 
and  a  hope  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  c£lOO.  To  which  I  condescended,  saying 
that  the  manner  of  dealing  belonging  to  the  race 
was  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  individuals  as  a 
sort  of  original  sin. 

^^  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  have  voted 
me  a  gold  medal,  and  asked  me  to  oome  and 
receive  it.  I  thank  them  for  the  medal,  but  de- 
cline the  journey.    *         *         ♦         #         ♦ 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

3b  Henry  Taylor^  Esq. 

"Ke^rick,  April  23, 1827. 
"  Mt  dear  H.  T., 

No  inference  concerning  Ireland  can  be  drawn 
from  the  state  of  Canada,  where  we  have  con- 
tinued the  system  which  we  found  diere,  and 
where  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  better 
condition  of  society  than  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  Upper  Province.  Look  at  the  evidence  con- 
cerning Maynooth  College,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  has  produced  and  could  produce  nothing  but 
evil. 

"  In  Scotland  the  general  condition  of  the 
clergy  is  above  the  standard  in  England.  In 
villages  and  remote  places,  indeed,  the  manse  is 
generally  the  best  house,  perhaps  the  only  good 
one,  and  appears  like  a  mansion  in  comparisoo 
vrith  the  dwellings  about  it.  Still  the  Kirk  has 
been  injured  by  spoliation,  and  the  manner  in 
'Which  Episcopacy  was  betrayed  there  at  the 
Revolution  is  one  of  the  stains  upon  that  portion 
of  our  history.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  Scotch  if  a  proportion  of  their  clergy  had 
been  drawn  from  the  higher  ranks.  There 
would  have  been  less  bigotry  in  the  Kirk,  and 
more  learning,  of  which  there  has  been  a  lack. 
I  doubt  whether  the  Kirk  has  produced  half  a 
dozen  works  worthy  of  preservation.  Sure  I  am 
that  I  could  name  a  score  of  English  divines,  any 
one  of  whose  writings  would  weigh  down  in 
sterling  worth  all  that  has  ever  come  from  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  sinoe  Episcopacy  was  abolish- 
ed, for  Leighton  was  of  their  Episcopal  Chureh. 

"  The  prizes  of  our  Church  draw  into  it  unfit 
men ;  yet  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  prizes  which 
falls  to  their  share ;  and  I  think  that,  in  propor- 
tion, more  unworthy  clergy  will  be  found  in  the 
middle  and  lower  than  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Church.  The  evil  (an  evil  certainly  there  is)  b 
corrigible  by  public  opinion.  Ton  will  see  that 
I  have  touched  upon  it. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  8." 

To  John  RUhmam^  E$q. 

**Ke>wick»  April  23;  18S7. 
"  Mt  dxae  R., 
"  Among  all  the  ups  and  downs  which  yon 
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have  witnessed  in  this  country  in  the  coune  of 
five-and-twenty  years,  you  have  never,  I  think, 
seen  things  more  in  what  kiwyers  call  hotch- 
potch than  they  are  at  present.  Who  is  right 
and  who  wrong  I  have  little  means  of  knowing, 
and  as  little  cariosity  to  know.  But  I  think 
Canning  an  unsafe  minister,  and  doubt  whether 
ai^  administration  which  he  can  form  can  stand, 
liTith  such  strong  interests  and  strong  feelings  as 
will  be  arrayed  against  iL 

"  The  prospect  is  discooraging  enough  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  can  not  but  apprehend 
that  we  have  got  ourselves  into  a  situation  in 
Portugal  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  With- 
draw without  some  loss  of  reputation.  Every 
one  who  knows  the  Portuguese  must  know  that 
they  are  neither  in  a  humor  nor  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive a  new  Constitution ;  and  if  Don  Miguel 
likas  a  journey  to  Madrid  better  than  a  voyage 
to  Brazil,  we  shall  find  ourselves  fooled  by 
France,  laughed  at  by  Spain,  and  on  no  desira- 
ble terms  with  Portugal. 

'^  Then  at  home  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
eflects  of  the  liberal  system  in  trade,  with  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
manufacturing  system.  The  new  ministry  will 
not  sleep  upon  roses.  Canning,  I  think,  wiU 
not  last  bug,  whether  he  maintains  his  asoend- 
ency  or  not.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Londonder- 
ry's death,  his  friends,  I  know,  thought  that  his 
l^alth  would  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
public  business,  if  it  should  be  of  a  harassing 
kind ;  and,  therefore,  they  rather  wished  he  had 
gone  to  India  at  that  time. 

^^  I  mean  to  take  my  family  to  Harrogate 
about  the  latter  end  of  next  month  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  place  is  ugly ;  but  there  are 
interesting  objects  to  be  seen,  and  if  my  woman- 
kind are  the  better  for  the  waters  and  the  ex- 
cursion, I  shall  be  content  to  drink  stinking  water 
instead  of  the  ordinary  wine  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  ****** 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  Henry  Taylor^  Esq, 

''  Mt  dear  Friend, 
"  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Machiavelli  has 
shown  you  why  Mitford  (had  there  been  no 
French  Revolution)  would  have  sided  with  the 
tyrants  instead  of  the  democracies  of  Greece  in 
his  history.  Read  the  history  of  any  despotism, 
and  your  feelings  become-  republican ;  read  that 
of  any  republic,  and  you  become  monarchical. 
The  happiest  age  of  the  world,  as  far  as  its  hap- 
piness depends  upon  earthly  governments,  was 
that  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus before  it ;  and  we  all  know  to,  what  these 
reigns  led,  not  aocidentaUy,  but  by  the  sure  ef- 
fects of  such  a  system.  As  far  as  relates  to 
government  and  religion,  this  country  is  the  most 
favored  under  heaven ;  not  only  above  all  others 
at  this  time,  but  above  all  others  of  any  time. 
But  our  prosperity  was  hardly  won,  and  is  not 
two  centuries  old.  The  Venetian  was  the  most 
durable  of  European  governments,  and  an  in- 


fernal one  it  was,  though  it  was  the  object  of  ad- 
miration to  the  Libends  of  the  Great  RebeUion. 
"  The  great  works  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Spanish  Moors  were  not  erected  in 
barbarous  ages,  but  in  times  of  very  high  civil- 
iiation.  Taxation,  probably,  was  not  far  short 
of  its  present  amount ;  the  Moors  had  a  tenth  of 
all  produce  and  rents,  and  wars  cost  the  govern- 
ment nothing,  so  that  there  was  revenue  to  spare. 
God  bless  you  1 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  S.*' 

3b  (he  Rev.  Neville  fVhite. 

'<KMwkk,Mfij5»189[r. 
"  Mt  dear  Neville^ 
******* 
"  I  do  not  see  how  these  ministerial  change 
can  afiect  my  brother  Tom^s  future  prospects. 

#  #  #  My  means  have  always  been 
precarious.  My  books  are  less  productive  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago;  very  materially  so,  as 
Longman  could  tell  you.  Their  novelty  is  gone 
by,  and,  with  all  the  reputation  which  I  have 
fairly  won,  I  have  never  been  a  fashionable,  still 
less  a  popular  author.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve  month^s  sale  my  profits  upon  the  Tale  of 
Paraguay  fell  short  of  eighty  pounds.  I  have, 
God  be  thanked,  been  able  to  make  a  moderate 
provbion  for  my  Deumly,  but  not  by  any  thing 
that  I  have  laid  by ;  solely  by  my  life  insurance, 
my  books,  copy-rights,,  and  papers.  In  other  re- 
spects I  am  in  a  worse  situation  than  I  was  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  My  poems  had  then  a 
much  greater  sale,  and  I  stood  upon  better 
ground  in  the  Quarterly  Review.         *        * 

♦  *  *  *  I  am  writing  a  paper 
at  present  for  the  first  number  of  a  Foreign 
Quarterly ;  possibly  it  is  the  last  that  I  may  ever 
write  for  a  review.  There  was  an  engagement 
which  might  have  enabled  me  at  once  to  have 
come  to  this  resolution,  but  the  last  year's  fail- 
ure compelled  the  publisher  to  recede  from  it. 
I  do  not,  however,  expect  any  difficulty  in  re- 
newing it  elsewhere,  and  have  no  fear  that  that 
Providence  which  has  hitherto  made  the  labor  of 
the  day  sufficient  for  its  support,  will  withdraw 
from  me  its  continued  blessing.  #  *  * 
I  have  always  done  for  my  brother  Tom  all  I 
could,  and  not  seldom  to  my  own  embarrassment  ^^ 
in  so  doing.         «         #        •  #  ( x, 

"  The  question  about  National  Education  you  "" 
will  see  discussed  in  my  Colloquies,  when  they 
are  completed.  Here  is  the  gist  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  human  mind  is  like  the  earth,  which 
never  lies  idle.  You  have  a  piece  of  garden 
ground.  Neglect  it,  and  it  will  be  covered  with 
weeds,  useless  to  yourself  and  noxious  to  your 
neighbors.  To  lay  it  out  in  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery is  what  you  do  not  want.  Cultivate  it, 
then,  for  common  fruits  and  culinary  plants.  So 
with  poor  children.  Why  should  they  be  made 
worse  servants,  worse  laborers,  worse  mechanics, 
for  being  taught  their  Bible,  their  Christian  du- 
ties, and  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  ?  I 
am  no  friend  of  the  London  University,  nor  to 
Mechanics'  Institutes.    There  is  a  purpose  in  all 
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these  things  of  excluding  teligion,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Church.  But 
God  will  confound  their  devices ;  and  my  prin- 
ciple is,  that  where  a  religious  foundation  is  laid, 
the  more  education  the  better.  Will  you  have 
the  lower  class  Chrittiant  or  brutet  /  ♦  ♦ 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  1 

"  Yours  affectionately,  R.  S." 

The  great  question  concerning  National  Ed- 
ucation has  made  rapid  strides  since  these  letters 
were  written ;  and  it  is  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary that  all  who  value  the  Christian  character 
of  the  nation  should  strenuously  exert  themselves, 
both  in  promoting  religious  education  and  in  pre- 
venting an  irreligious  one.  There  are  several 
highly  interesting  letters  in  the  second  volume 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  Life,  showing  that  he  laid  down 
principles  almost  identically  the  same  as  that 
stated  here,  and  resigned,  his  fellowship  of  the 
London  University  because  its  constitution  "  did 
not  satisfy  the  great  principle  that  Christianity 
should  be  the  base  of  all  public  education  in  the 
g)        country." 

Br.  Arnold's  mode  of  working  out  this  theory 
would  have  been  different  to  that  which  my  fa- 
ther would  have  advocated  ;  but  it  is  very  worthy 
of  remark,  that  even  he,  whose  views  of  **  Chtirch 
principles"  were  so  very  peculiar,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  those  commonly  held  by  "  Church- 
men," acknowledged  and  insisted  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

VISIT     TO     HAK&OGATE ^AI^BUM    VERSES ^LOED 

COLCHESTER CONSTITUTIONAL    BASHFDLNESS 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE  THE  ONLY 

SOLID  FOUNDATION  FOR  HAPPINESS PROPOSES 

TO  COLLECT  HIS  POLITICAL  ESSAYS MR.  CAN- 
NING  HOME    POLITICS— PROJECTED   LIFE    OF 

WOLFE^-OROUND  OF  HIS  OPINIONS— rMR.  MAY 
MR.    COTTLE  — MR.     IING INTERCOURSE 

WITH  MR.  Wordsworth's  family — the  quar- 
terly REVIEW desirableness  OF  PUTTING 

AN  END  TO  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  SMALL  DEBTS 
DISAGREEABLE  DUTIES  REQUIRED  FROM  PUB- 
LIC OFFICERS ^ANCIENT  STATUTES ^UNDER- 
TAKES TO  EDIT  THE  VERSES  OF  AN  OLD  SERV- 
ANT  BISHOP    HEBER^  DIFFICULTIES    OP    A 

REMOVAL THE    PENINSULAR    WAR ENGAGES 

TO     CONTRIBUTE     TO    THE     KEEPSAKE ^URGES 

MR.    BEDFORD     TO    VISIT    KESWICK GOES    TO 

LONDON SITS  TO  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE  AND 

SIR    F.    CHANTREY TRANSLATION    OF    DAVILA 

NOT  LIKELY  TO  SUCCEED— HIS  UNCLe's  DEATH 
—CHOICE  OF  A  FEW  STANDARD  ENGLISH  WORKS 

— HIS  son's  studies — Jackson's  sermons — 

LIFE     OF     NELSON DECLINING     SALE     OF     HIS 

WORKS VISIT  FROM  LIEUT.  MA  WE INTEREST 

IN  MR.  may's  AFFAIRS REMARKS  ON  THE  AN- 
NUALS  NEW    THEORY    OF    THE    WEATHER 

LITERARY  EMPLOYMENT»*— INTENDED  VISIT  TO 
THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 1827-1828. 

My  father  had  now  for  some  years  found  that 


a  summer  journey  was  absolutely  neoessary  for 
his  health,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  warding 
off,  or  at  least  breaking  the  violence  of;  the  "  hay 
asthma;"  a  complaint  which,  by  its  regular  pe- 
riodical visitations,  seemed  to  have  rootod  itself 
in  his  sjTstem,  and  threatened  to  undermine-  his 
constitution. 

His  greatest  delight  and  most  complete  rehuc- 
ation  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  foreign  excursioo  ; 
but,  finding  that  several  of  his  househoM  requir- 
ed some  change  of  air,  be  determined  to  take 
them  to  Harrogate,  where  he  had  the  additional 
inducement  of  being  joined  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  some  of  his  family. 

From  thence  he  writes  in  somewhat  low  spirits 
respecting  a  dbtressing  infirmity  which  had  now 
afflicted  him  for  many  years,  and  latterly  had 
rendered  all  walking  exercise  extremely  painful, 
and  from  which  he  had  not  at  that  time  any 
hopes  of  being  relieved. 

To  Orotvenor  C,  Bedford^  E$q. 

**  Harrogate,  June  IQ,  leST. 
"  Mt  dxar  Orosvbnor, 

«    #  «  #  #        "•      '     ♦  # 

At  my  age  there  can  be  no  expectation  that  time 
will  remove  any  bodily  infirmity.  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  I  shall,  ere  long,  be  totally  unable 
to  walk ;  and  to  look  for  any  chance  of  good  for- 
tune that  would  set  me  upon  wheels,  would  be 
something  like  looking  for  a  miracle.  I  am 
thankful,  therefore,  that  my  disposition  and  sed- 
entary habits  will  render  the  confinement  which 
appears  to  awadt  me  a  less  evil  than  it  would  be 
to  most  othet  persons.  The  latter  years  of  our 
earthly  existence  can  be  but  few  at  the  most, 
and  evil  at  the  best ;  but  he  who  is  grateful  for 
the  past,  and  has  his  hopes  in  futurity,  may  rery 
well  be  patient  under  any  present  privations,  and 
any  afflictions  of  which  the  end  is  in  view. 

*^  There  is  enough  in  this  neighborhood  to  re- 
pay me  for"  a  short  tarriance  here,  eVen  with  the 
discomforts  which,  especially  in  my  case,  are  felt 
always  in  an  absence  from  home.  As  yet  I  hare 
only  seen  William  Herbert''s  garden,  where  there 
is  a  splendid  display  of  exotics ;  the  grounds  at 
Plumpton,  where  the  rocks  very  much  resemble 
the  scenery  of  Fontainebleau ;  the  cave  where 
Eugene  Aram  buried  the  body  of  Daniel  Clarke ; 
the  hermitage  carved  in  the  rock  at  Knares- 
borough;  and  the  dropping  well,  which,  in  my 
childhood,  I  longed  to  see,  as  one  of  the  womdecs 
of  England.  Knaresborough  is  very  finely  situ, 
ated,  and  I  should  spend  some  of  my  mornings  io 
exploring  all  the  points  of  view  about  it  if  I  were 
able  to  move  about  with  ease.  I  wish  you  were 
here;  the  place  itself  is  l[>leaaanter  than  I. had 
expected  to  find  it.  We  are  on  a  common,  with 
a  fine,  dry,  elastic  air ;  so  different  from  that  of 
Keswick,  that  the  diflerence  is  perceptible  in 
breathing  it,  and  a  wide  horizon,  which  in  iu 
evening  skies  afibrds  something  to  compensate 
for  the  scenery  we  have  left.  The  air  would,  I 
verily  believe,  give  you  new  Hfe,  and  among  the 
variety  of  springs  there  is  choice  of  all  kinds  for 
you.  ##♦##♦ 
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"So  maoh  for  Harrogate.  Now  for  a  word 
or  two  concerning  my  own  parsuits.  You  will 
or  may,  if  you  please,  see  a  paper  of  mine  upon 
the  Moorish  History  of  Spain  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  when  it  is  published. 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  pa3rs  me  XI 00  for  my 
paper,  but  I  do  not  calculate  upon  doing  any 
thing  more  for  it.  .  There  are  hardly  readers 
enough  who  care  for  foreign  literature  to  support 
a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  it,  certainly  not 
enough  to  make  it  a  very  lucrative  speculation ; 
and  unless  it  were  so,  it  could  not  afibrd  to  pay 
me  as  I  am  accustomed  to  be  paid. 

"  A  lady  here,  whom  we  never  saw,  nor  ever 
before  heard  of,  sent  her  album  for  Wordsworth 
and  myself  to  write  in,  with  no  other  prelimina- 
ries than  desiring  the  physician  here,  Dr.  Jaques, 
to  ask  leave  for  her !  When  the  book  came,  it 
proved  to  be  full  of  pious  efinsions  from  all  the 
most  noted  Calvinist  preachers  and  missionaries. 
As  some  of  these  worthies  had  written  in  it  texts 
in  Hebrew,  Chinese,  and  Arabic,  I  wrote  in 
Greek,  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,*  &c., 
and  I  did  not  write  in  it  these  lines,  which  the 
tempting  occasion  suggested : 

••  WhAt  ?  wlll-we,  nin-we,  are  we  thrott 
Among  die  Calvinittics — 
The  coTcnanted  sons  of  schism, 

Rebellion's  pugilistics. 
Needs  must  we  then  ourselvM  arraj 

Against  these  state  tormentors ; 
Huxrah  for  Chorch  and  King,  we  say, 
And  down  with  the  Diasenters. 

"  Think  how  it  would  have  astonished  the  fair 
owner  to  havb  opened  her  album,  and  found  these 
▼erses  in  it,  signed  by  R.  S.  and  W.  W. 

"It  will  be  charity  to  vmrite  to  me  while  I  am 
here,  where,  for  want  of  books,  I  spell  the  news- 
paper.    God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

lb  John  Rickmanj  Etq. 

-  Keswick,  Julj  30, 1827. 
"  My  dear  Rickman, 
''  I  am  out  of  humor  with  myself  respecting 
Lord  Colchester,*  as  if  from  shyness  on  my  part 
there  had  been  a  want  of  due  attention  to  him. 
He  called  on  his  arrival  to  thank  me  for  having 
made  all  arrangements  for  his  movement  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  came  just  as  I  had  a  party 
assembling  for  dinner ;  and  having  that  pturty,  I 
did  not,  of  course,  ask  him  for  the  evening,  which 
otherwise  I  shoul(i  hlive  done.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  his  inn  a  little  after  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, meaning,  if  he  had  not  been  wearied  with 
the  round  which  he  had  taken,  to  have  asked 


not  that  personal  attention  which  I  wished  to 
have  pcud  him. 

"  In  this  way,  through  a  constitutional  bash« 
fulness,  which  the  publicity  of  authorship  has 
not  overcome,  and  through  the  sort  of  left-hand- 
ed management  (I  -do  not  mean  sinister)  which 
that  bashfulne^s  occasions,  I  have  repeatedly  ap* 
peared  neglectful  of  others',  and  have  really 
been  so  of  my  own  interests.  Upon  the  score 
of  such  neglect,  no  man  living  has  more  cause 
for  reproach  than  I  have ;  but  it  passes  off  with 
only  a  transitory  sense  of  inward  shame,  occur 
ring  more  or  less  painfully  when  occasion  calls 
to  mind  some  particular  sin  of  omission. 

"I  believe,  my  dear  K.,  that  most  men,  by 
the  time  they  have  reached  our  age,  are  ready, 
whatever  their  pursuits  may  have  been,  to  agree 
with  Solomon,  that  they  end  in  vanity.  If  they 
are  not  mere  clods,  muck-worms,  they  come  to 
this  conclusion — wealth,  reputation,  power,  are 
alike  unsatisfactory  when  they  are  attained,  alike 
insufficient  to  content  the  heart  of  man,  which  is 
ever  discontented  till  it  has'  found  its  rest.  This 
it  finds  in  the  prospect  of  immortality,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  state  where  there  shall  be  no 
change,  except  such  as  is  implied  in  perpetual 
progression.  When  we  have  learned  to  look 
forward  with  that  hope,  then  we  look  back  upon 
the  past  without  regret,  and  are  able  to  bear  the 
present,  however  heavy  and  painful  sometimes 
may  be  its  pressure.  There  is  no  other  support 
for  a  broken  spirit — no  other  IxUm  for  a  wound- 
ed heart. 

"  You  have  overworked  yourself,  which  I  have 
ever  been  afraid  of  doing.  The  wonder  is  that 
you  have  not  suffered  more  severely  and  irreme- 
diably ;  and  that,  while  so  working,  you  should 
have  yet  been  able  to  lay  in  that  knowledge  of 
other  kinds  which  renders  you  (as  I  have  found 
you  during  weU-nigh  thirty  years)  the  most  in- 
structive of  all  companions.  Ant-like,  you  have 
toiled  during  the  summer,  and  have  stored  your 
nest :  my  summer  work  leaves  me  as  little  pre- 
pared for  winter  as  the  grasshopper ;  but  this  is 
rather  my  fortune  than  my  fault,  and  therefore 
no  matter  of  self-reproach. 

"What  you  have  to  do  is  to* extricate  your- 
self from  all  unnecessary  and  ungrateful  busi- 
ness, and  give  the  time  which  you  may  thus  gain 
to  more  healthful  and  genial  pursuits — ^books,  to 
which  inclination  would  lead  you,  and,  above  all, 
traveling.     I  wish  you  could  have  gone  with 
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such  of  my  stray  papers  as  are  worth  collecting 
from  the  Qoarterly  Review,  &c.,  beginning  with 
two  volumes  of  Essays,  Moral  and  Political. 
For  this  I  have  the  double  motive  of  hoping  to 
gain  something  by  the  publication,*  and  wishing 
to  leave  them  in  a  corrected  state.  Shall  I  print 
with  them  your  remarks  upon  the  economical 
reformers  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  of 
1810,  and  your  paper  upon  the  Poor  Laws? 
Certainly  not  if  you  have  any  intention  of  col- 
lecting your  own  papers,  which  I  wish  you 
would  do.  But  if  you  have  no  such  intention,  or 
contemplate  it  at  an  indefinite  distance,  then  it 
would  be  well  that  so  much  good  matter  should 
be  placed  where  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing read ;  and  there  I  should  like  it  to  be  as 
some  testimony  and  memorial  of  an  intimacy 
which  has  now  for  thirty  years  contributed 
much  to  my  happiness,  and,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  my  intellectual  progress.  In  this  case  I  will 
take  care  to  notice  that  the  credit  of  these  pa- 
pers is  not  due  to  me,  either  specifying  whose 
they  are,  or  leaving  that  unexplained,  as  you 
may  like  best. 

"  Your  foresight  eonceming  poor  Mr.  Canning 
has  been  sadly  realized.  Sorry  I  am  for  him,  as 
every  one  must  be  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  better  part  of  his  character.  But  I  know 
that  his  death  is  not  to  be  regretted,  either  for 
his  own  sake  or  that  of  the  country,  for  he  had 
filled  his  pillow  with  thorns,  and  could  never 
again  have  laid  down  his  head  in  peace.  I  do 
not  disturb  mine  with  speculating  what  changes 
may  or  may  not  follow ;  nor,  in  truth,  with  any 
anxieties  about  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Whigs  should  be  allowed  rope 
enough,  and  left  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  slough  of  their  Irish  difficulties.  They  can 
never  satisfy  the  Macs  and  the  great  O's  with- 
out conceding  every  thing  which  those  gentle- 
men please  to  demand,  and  that  can  not  be  done 
without  bringing  on  a  civil  war. 

^^I  am  about  to  write  a  Life  of  General 
Wolfe,t  which  will  be  prefixed  to  his  letters. 
The  letters  will  disappoint  every  one.  Can  you 
tell  me  or  direct  me  to  any  thing  that  may  as- 
sist me  in  it  ?  There  is  the  taking  of  Loisbourg, 
and  the  campaign  in  which  he  fell.  The  rest 
must  be  made  up  by  showing  the  miserable  state 
of  the  army ;  his  merits  as  a  disciplinarian,  be- 
ing in  those  dajrs  very  great ;  my  memorabilia 
concerning  Canada,  abundance   of  which  are 


knocking  at  your  door ;  they  must  have  gone  oat 
of  their  way,  roethinks,  to  call  there.  I  thought 
that  yon  had  no  thorns  either  in  your  sides  or 
your  pillow.  Tidings  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks  afford,  indeed,  at  all  times,  matter  for  un- 
easy apprehension ;  and  if  you  and  I  had  this  to 
learn,  the  two  journeys  which  we  have  taken 
together  would  have  taught  it  us. 

^^  I  found  a  great  want  of  you  (as  they  say  in 
this  country)  during  your  absence.  One  likes  to 
have  one's  friends  in  a  local  habitation,  where  at 
any  time  they  may  be  found ;  to  be  out  of  reack 
is  too  like  being  out  of  the  world.  It  often  came 
into  my  thoughts  that,  if  H.  T.  were  in  Londeo, 
I  should  have  written  to  him  upon  such  and  sooh 
occasions,  and  quite  as  often  that  I  should  have 
had  some  brief  notices  of  the  strange  turns  of  the 
wheel. 

'^  You  distrust  opinions,  yon  tell  me,  when  yoa 
perceive  a  strong  tenor  of  feeling  in  the  wnter 
who  maintains  them.  The  distrust  is  reasona- 
ble, and  is  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reading  history.  My  opinions  are  (thank  God !) 
connected  with  strong  feelings  concerning  them, 
but  not  such  as  can  either  disturb  my  temper  oc 
cloud  my  discemment,  much  less  pervert  what 
I  will  venture  to  call  the  natural  equity  of  my 
mind.  I  proceed  upon  these  postulates :  1 .  That 
revealed  religion  is  true ;  2.  That, the  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State  is  necessary ;  3. 
That  the  Church  of  England  is  the  best  eccle- 
siastical establishment  which  exists  at  present,  or 
has  yet  existed ;  4.  That  both  Church  and  State 
require  great  amendments ;  5.  That  both  are  in 
great  danger  ;  and,  6.  That  a  revolution  would 
destroy  the  happiness  of  one  generation,  and 
leave  things  at  last  worse  than  it  found  them. 

"  If  our  institutions  are  worth  preserving,  we 
can  not  be  attached  to  them  too  strongly,  re- 
membering always  that  the  only  way  to  preserve 
them  is  by  keeping  them  in  good  repair.  The 
two  duties  upon  which  I  insist  are  those  of  con- 
servation and  improvement.  We  must  improve 
our  institutions  if  we  would  preserve  them ;  but 
if  any  go  tQ  work  upon  the  foundations,  down 
must  come  the  building. 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  reflect  upon  the  hit* 
tory  of  former  times  without  inquiring  what  have 
been  the  good  and  evil  consequences  of  the 
course  which  things  have  taken  at  the  age  which 
you  are  considering?  It  is,  surely,  no  uselen 
speculation  to  inquire  whether  good  results 
which  have  been  dearly  purchased  might  not 
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into  the  melancholy  part  of  your  feelings  npon 
this  transplantation  to  a  strange  city,  though  that 
oity  is  to  nie  the  place  in  the  world,  as  far  as 
mere  place  can  go,  where  I  should  feel  myself 
most  at  home.  When  is  your  bank,  and  where 
your  dwelling-house  ?  Tell  me,  that  I  may  see 
them  in  my  mind's  eye  when  I  think  of  yoa.  I 
never  tbooght  to  have  seen  Bristol  again ;  but, 
now  that  yon  are  there,  I  may  find  in  my  heart 
to  revisit  it,  and  show  you  the  houses  where  my 
childhood  Slid  yoath  were  passed. 

"  Yoa  ought  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
old  friend  Joseph  Cottle,  the  beet-hearted  of 
men,  with  whom  my  biographical  letters  will 
one  day  have  much  to  do.  It  would  give  him 
great  pleasare  to  see  any  one  with  whom  he 
ooold  talk  aboat  me.  Make  an  hoar's  leisure 
9ome  day  and  call  npon  him,  and  annoonoe  your- 
self to  him  and  his  sisters  as  my  friend.  You 
will  see  a  notable  portrait  of  me  before  my  name 
was  shorn,  and  become  acquainted  with  one  who 
has  a  larger  portion  of  original  goodneu  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  men. 

*'  I  would  have  you  know  King,  the  surgeon, 
also,  with  whom  I  lived  in  great  intimacy,  and 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  and  sincere  reg^ard.  His 
wife  is  sister  to  Miss  Edgeworth.  A  more  re- 
marimble  man  is  rarely  to  be  found,  and  his  pro- 
fessional skill  is  very  great. 

"  These  are  the  only  friends  in  Bristol  who 
are  left  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  can  say  nothing  that 
will  recommend  them  more  to  you  than  when  I 
add  that  they  are  both  warmly  attached  to  nie. 

"  Now  for  my  household  and  personal  con- 
cerns. The  Harrogate  expedition  answered  its 
purpose  in  some  degree  for  us  all.  *  * 
Your  god-daughter  has  been  living  a  most  active 
life  between  this  place  and  Rydal  Mount,  with 
which  a  constant  interchange  of  visits  has  been 
going  on  since  our  return,  not  to  speak  of  occa^ 
sional  meetings  half  way ;  and  for  a  mountain 
excursion  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  went 
up  Saddleback  with  us  last  week.  My  hay 
asthma  was  not  prevented  by  the  journey,  but  it 
was  shortened.  I  escaped  with  a  visit  of  one 
month  instead  of  a  visitation  of  three,  and  am 
willing  to  think  that  the  hst  two  years,  by  cut- 
ting the  disease  short,  have  weakened  its  habit 
and  shaken  its  hdd.  The  Harrogate  waters 
have  also  materiallv  benefited  my  digestion,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  though  far  from  a  sound  man, 
I  am  in  better  condition  than  for  some  time  past. 

"The  Quarterly  Review  and  I  have  made  up 
our  differences,  and  my  paper,  which  had  been 
unceremoniously  postponed  since  January  kist, 
leads  the  van  in  the  new  number.  I  learn  from 
John  Coleridge  that  lus  mind  is  made  up  in  ia^ 
vor  of  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  therefore  I  am  very  glad  the  Review  is  in 
odier  hands;  for,  if  it  had  taken  that  side,  I 
should  certainly  have  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  support  a 
journal  upon  my  own  principles,  which  as  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  started;  and  which,  in 
iaot,  has  been  prevented  from  starting  by  my  re- 
frisal  to  conduct  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Quar- 
Go 


terly  Review  will  keep  its  course.  I  am  re- 
viewing Hallam's  Constitutional  History  for  the 
Christmas  number,  and  have  engaged  to  review 
Barantes's  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  for 
the  Foreign  Quarterly.  Gillies,  a  nephew  of 
the  historian,  is  the  projector  of  this,  and  edits  it 
conjointly  with  a  Mr.  Frazer,  whom  I  know  only 
by  letter.  Scott  writes  in  it.  *  ♦  ♦ 
*'  God  bless  you  ! 
"  Yours  most  affectionately,  R.  S." 

2b  John  Rickman,  Eiq, 

"KMwlck,  Sept  18^  181/. 
^  Mt  dkak  Ricxmam, 

"  •  *  •  Your  scheme  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  previous  imprisonment  for  all  mi- 
nor offenses  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  praeticable  and  useftil  suggestions  that  has 
ever  been  offered  for  preventing  much  evil  and 
saving  much  expense.  Andl  can  not  but  hope 
it  will  be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  way  of  which 
good  it  will  at  least  be  put  by  bringing  it  again 
forward. 

"  Wordsworth,  in  his  capacity  of  Stamp  Dis- 
tributor, received  a  circular  lately  requiring  him 
to  empfoy  persons  to  purchase  so^  powders 
when  sold  without  a  siainp,  and  then  lay  an  in- 
formation against  the  venders.  It  seems  as  if 
they  were  resolved  so  to  reduce  the  emolument 
in  the  public  services,  and  connect  such  services 
with  them,  that  no  one  with  the  hlibits  and  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman  shall  enter  or  continue  in  it. 

"  Mr.  N.  breakfasted  with  me,  and  we  talked 
of  you  and  Mr.  Telford.  He  maintained  what 
seemed  to  me  a  most  untenable  assertion,  that 
pauperism  has  decreased  since  the  Restoration, 
and  8a3rs  the  returns  prove  this.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  poor-laws  were  not  so  misapplied 
as  to  breed  paupers  till  within  our  own  times ; 
nor  did  the  manufacturers  in  those  days  increase 
and  multiply  in  whole  districts. 

^In  looking  through,  the  statutes  of  Henry 
Vn.,  I  have  found  that  an  abatement  or  allow- 
ance, as  it  is  called,  of  *  d£6000  in  every  fifteenth 
and  tenth  (t.  c,  upon  the  two),  was  miade  in  re- 
lief, comfort,  and  discharge  of  the  poor  towns, 
cities,  and  burghs  in  the  realm,  wasted,  desolate, 
and  destroyed,  or  over  greatly  impoverished,  or 
else  to  such  fifteenth  or  tenth  over  greatly  charg- 
ed.' This  allowance  to  be  divided  according  to 
former  example.  I  will  hunt  this  subject  back, 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  a  deduction 
was  made  from  the  impost  on  the  money  distrib- 
uted in  relief. 

"The  statutes,  I  clearly  see,  have  not  yet 
been  read  as  you  have  taught  me  to  read 
Though  I  have  only  examined  this  reign,  sever- 
al curious  inferences  have  appeared  which  I  be- 
lieve others  have  neglected  to  make.  I  find  a 
disposition  in  the  older  hiws  to  keep  the' lower 
chuses  in  caates,  making  the  child  folfow  his 
father's  calling,  and  a  law  allowing  no  one  to  be 
apprenticed  in  any  town,  unless  the  parents  had 
lands  or  rent  to  the  amount  of  d£20  a  year.  The 
laws  opposed  the  strong  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition,  which  the  hiboring  people  manifested. 
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and  the  only  liberty  ellowed  was  of  breeding 
their  children  to  learning.  Henry  VII.  repealed 
the  restrictions  upon  apprenticeship,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  Norwich  people,  but  for  that  city 
only,  going  to  work  experimentally  in  his  laws. 

*^  I  learn,  too,  that  the  cross-bow  would  have 
superseded  the  bow  and  arrow,  even  if  fire-arais 
had  not  been  introduced,  and  that  therp  was  a 
great  anxiety  to  keep  that  weapon  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  higher  orders  had  an  obvious  interest 
in  continuing  the  use  of  those  weapons  which 
were  least  effective  agaihst  armor ;  and  the  cross- 
bow, like  the  musket,  was  a  leveler  a  weak 
hand  could  discharge  ;  it  required  as  little  prac- 
tice as  a  gun,  and  generally  went  with  surer  aim 
than  the  arrow,  perhaps  with  greater  force. 

*'  H.  T.  tells  me  that  Huskisson's  health  can 
never  stand  the  fatigue  of  his  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness. Do  not  you  overwork  yourself,  however 
much  it  may  be  the  taste  of  ministers  and  post- 
horses  to  be  so  sacrificed. 

*'God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

During  the  few  weeks  my  father  passed  at 
Harrogate  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  he 
received  an  application  from  a  poet  in  humble 
life,  John  Jones  by  name,  to  peruse  and  give  his 
opinion  of  some  poems.  He  was  struck  with 
the  simple-hearted  frankness  of  the  writer,  and 
with  the  feeling  and  natural  piety  displayed  in 
his  verses,  and  he  replied  to  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner OS  to  give  encouragement  to  a  further  com- 
munication of  his  productions ;  and  finally  be  un- 
dertook td  edit  a  small  volume  of  poems,  prefa- 
cing it  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  lives  of  un- 
educated poets. 

Ah  in  many  other  cases,  his  good  nature  in 
this  one  drew  on  him  much  more  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble  than  he  at  first  anticipated ;  but 
he  thought  himself  well  repeud  by  the  perfect 
happiness  ho  had  been  the  means  of  aflbrding 
Jones,  and  by  his  warm  gratitude,  and  also  by 
having  been  enabled  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
a  sum  of  money  which  might  assist  in  procuring 
comforts  for  his  latter  years.  Some  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  him  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing  letters. 

To  Chroivenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

"Keswick,  Oct  31, 1837. 
"  My  dear  Grosvenor, 
"     ♦         ♦        ♦         Thank  you  for  the  in- 
terest you  take  in  my  scheme  for  serving  honest 
John  Jones.     There  is  no  one  point,  Grosvenor, 
in  which  you  and  I  accord  more  entirely  than  in 


"You  have  seen  exactly  in  the  true  light 
what  my  views  and  motives  are  with  r^ard  to 
Jones.  I  want  to  read  a  wholesome  lecture  in 
this  age  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  of  Univers- 
ity College.  I  want  to  show  how  much  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  is  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  made  more  our  inferiors  than 
there  is  any  necessity  that  they  should  be,  to 
show  that  they  have  minds  to  be  enlarged,  and 
feelings  to  be  gratified,  as  well  as  souls  to  be 
saved,  which  is  the  only  admission  that  some 
persons  are  willing  to  make,  and  that  grudging- 
ly enough ;  and  if  I  can,  by  so  doing,  put  a  bund- 
red  pounds  into  Jones's  pocket  (which,  if  a  few 
persons  will  bestir  themselves  for  me,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  doing,)  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  him  a  great  deal  of  h^piness 
for  a  time,  and  of  rendering  him  some  substao- 
tial  benefit  also.        #         #         ♦         ♦         • 

**Did  you  see  my  paper  upon  the  Spanish 
Moors  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  ?  I  have  anoth- 
er to  write  for  one  of  the  journals  into  which  it 
has  split,  upon  M.  de  Barantes's  History  of  the 
Dues  de  Bourgogne.  This  and  a  paper  upon 
the  Emigration  Report  for  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view will  be  taken  in  hand  immediately  on  my 
return.  Lope  de  Vega  will  arrive  about  the 
15th,  and  I  look  for  a  noble  importation  from 
Brussels  before  Christmas,  consisting  of  the  books 
which  I  purchased  there  last  year,  and  others 
of  which  a  list  was  left  with  Verbeyst,  the  best 
of  booksellers,  who  gives  me,  when  I  deal  with 
him,  as  good  Rhenish  as  my  *  dear  heart'  could 
desire,  and  better  strong  beer  than  ever  hero 
drank  in  Valhalla  out  of  the  skull  of  his  enemy. 
#         ♦         #         ♦         # 

'*We  are  fitting  up  an  additional  room  for 
books,  and  if  you  do  not  next  year  come  to  see 
me  in  my  glory  among  them,  why  you  will  com- 
mit a  sin  of  omission  for  which  you  will  not  for- 
give yourself  when  it  is  no  longer  to  be  repaired. 

"God  bless  you  1  R.  S." 

To  Mrs.  Hodson, 

"  Keswick,  Not.  16;  1827 
"  My  dear  Madam, 
"  Mr.  Charles  Hodson  may,  perhaps,  have  toM 
you  that  I  was  likely  to  bring  forward  the  rhymes 
of  an  old  servant  for  publication  by  subscription, 
and  that,  in  that  case,  it  was  my  intention  to  so- 
licit your  assistance  in  procuring  names  for  my 
list. 

'^The  man's  name  is  John  Jones — it  could 
not  be  a  more  unpoetical  one,  but  he  could  not 
help  it — the   Muses  have  forgiven  him  for  it, 
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"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  present  him  to  notice 
as  a  heaven-born  genius,  and  that  I  have  foUnd 
another  Bioomfield.  There  is  enoog-h  to  show 
that  Nat  are  had  given  him  the  eye,  and  the  ear, 
and  the  heart  of  a  poet ;  and  this  is  sufTioient  for 
my  purpose ;  quite  so  to  render  any  reader  satis- 
fied that  he  has  bestowed  his  bounty  well  in  sub- 
acribing  to  the  volume.  The  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  man  are  worth  more  than  his 
genius ;  and  my  intention  is  ta  take  the  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  how  much  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, and  moral  improvement  in  consequence, 
is  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  the  very  ham- 
blest  ways  of  life ;  and  this  moral  cultivation,  in- 
stead of  unfitting  them  for  their  station,  tends  to 
make  them  perform  their  duties  more  diligently 
and  more  cheerfully ;  and  this  I  mean  to  oppose 
to  the  modern  march  of  intellect,  directed  as  that 
is  with  the  worst  intentiQns  and  to  the  worst 
ends.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  my  introduc- 
tion, with  some  remarks  upon  the  poetry  of  un- 
educated men.  Jones  tells  his  own  story,  and 
I  am  sure  yoa  will  be  pleased  with  it  and  his 
manner  of  telling  it,  and  with  the  simplioity  and 
good  sense  of  his  letters. 

*^  Reginald  Hebcr's  Journal  (his  East  Indian 
one)  will  very  soon  be  published.  There  was  a 
man  whom  the  world  could  very  ill  spare ;  but 
his  works  and  his  example  will  live  after  him. 
AJas!  the  works  of  the  wicked  survive  them 
also ;  but  the  example  of  their  lives  too  often  is 
forgotten.  My  household  desire  their  kindest  re- 
membrances to  yoa  and  Mr.  Hodson,  to  whom  I 
beg  mine  also.  We  were  some  of  us  much  the 
better  for  the  Harrogate  waters,  and,  indeed,  I 
myself  continue  to  feel  the  benefit  which  I  de- 
rived from  them. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam, 
"  Yours,  with  sincere  regard, 

"  Robert  Southbt." 

My  father's  residence  at  Keswick  placed  him 
so  much  out  of  the  world,  that  his  friends  nat- 
urally often  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  move 
nearer  London,  not  only  beoau.se  they  wished  to 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him, 
but  also  because  they  thought  a  less  remote  part 
of  the  country  would  be  better  in  many  respects, 
both  for  himself  and  his  family. 

But  the  tune  was  now  past  when  such  a  change 
-WBs  practicable.  He  was,  as  it  were,  fast  anchor- 
ed by  his  large  library;  and  this,  with  other 
causes,  combined  to  keep  him  to  the  end  in  his 
mountain  home. 

In  the  follpwing  letter  he  refers  to  a  possible 
motive  for  removal.  What  this  was  does  not 
appear,  but  from  other  letters  I  conjecture  it  to 
have  been  the  chance  of  one  of  his  daughters 
settling  in  the  south. 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Esq, 

•«Keewlck,  Nor.  39, 1897. 
Mt  deae  H.  T., 
^  My  lease  expires  in  the  spring  of  1831.    So 
long,  if  I  should  live  so  long,  I  shall  certainly  Fe- 


main  where  I  am,  and,  indeed,  at  this  time  the 
house  is  undergoing  some  alterations  to  render 
it  more  habitable  in  its  worst  parts,  and  to  afford 
I  more  accommodation  for  my  books,  the  last  car- 
i  go  from  Verbeyst's  being  on  the  way.     The  ob- 
I  stacles  to  a  removal  afterward  are  so  great  on 
I  the  score  of  inclination,  inconvenience,  and  ex- 
pense, that,  among  all  possible  chances,  I  see 
but  one  which  will  overcome  them.        *         ♦ 
Supposing  the  motives  to  exist,  and  the  obsta- 
cles to  be  surmoun^ble,  Bath  is.  the  place  on 
which  I  should  fix.     I  should  like  my  old  age  to 
I  be  passed  in  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  if 
I  am  not  to  sleep  the  Upov  virvov  with  my  chil- 
dren here,  I  should  ^ish  to  be  gathered  to  my 
fathers. 

"  I  hardly  think  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  pro- 
duced another  such  volume  of  controversy  as  the 
VindicisB,  of  which  historical  and  philosophical 
disquisition  would  be  the  meat,  and  controversy 
only  the  seasoning;  for  the  form  of  a  second 
volume  is  what  I  should  choose,  having,  in  fact, 
begun  one  sixteen  months  ago,  and  made  abund- 
ant notes  for  it. 

"  It  is  very  certain  that,  when  two  sets  of  cut- 
throats played  their  favorite  game  against  each 
other  during  the  Peninsular  War,  my  wishes 
were  always  with  the  Spanish  party,  though 
they  might  have  been  just  as  great  ruffians  as 
the  other.  But,  surely,  I  have  neither  dissem- 
bled nor  extenuated  the  cruelties  of  the  Span- 
iards; and  it  is  upon  the  leaders  of  the  French 
army  that  my  reproach  falls,  who  had  their  full 
share  in  Bonaparte's  guilt.  I  have  not  relied 
rashly  upon  Spanish  and  Portugue.*«e  authorities, 
but  the  scale  on  which  I  have  related  events  in 
which  the  British  army  had  no  share  is  not  what 

likes,     #        #         *        #      I  take  my 

side,  and  that  warmly,  but  my  desire  is  to  be 
just,  and  so  far  strictly  impartial.  Now  when 
I  add  that  in  proceeding  with  my  third  volume  I 
shall  bear  your  observations  in  mind,  you  will 
not  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  they 
needed,  or  could  need,  any  thing  like  an  apol- 

"  It  would  have  been  well  for  roe  if  I  had  al- 
ways had  friends  as  able  and  as  willing  to  stand 
forward  in  my  defense  as  you  fure.  But  I  have  had 
back-friends  instead,  as  well  as  enemies.  They 
have  done  me  some  injury,  as  far  as  regards  the 
sale  of  ray  books ;  other  harm  it  has  been  out  of 
their  power  to  do.  My  character  is  not  mis- 
taken by  those  who  know  me ;  and  for  the  world 
at  large  (the  world !  that  little  portion  of  it,  I 
mean,  which  concerns  itself  with  such  things), 
it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  sure  decision  of  time. 
Under  more  favorable  circumstances  I  might 
have  accomplished  more  and  better  things.  Bat 
when  the  grave-digger  has  put  me  to  bed,  and 
covered  me  up,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will 
be  perceived  and  acknowledged  that  there  are 
few  who  have  done  so  much.        #         #         ♦ 

"  God  bless  you  ! 

"  Yours  afieotionately, 

«R.  8." 
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2b  jiUan  Ctmmngham,  Etq. 

**  Kenriek.  Feb.  M,  1898. 
"  Mr  DiAK  Allan  Cunningham, 
^I  will  do  any  thing  for  yon  ;*  but  I  with  yoa 
had  been  fttleen  days  earlier  in  yoar  applica- 
tion ;  for  just  so  long  ago  young  Reynolds  (son  of 
the  dramatist)  called  here,  and,  introdutsing  him- 
self by  a  letter,  then  introdaoed  Charles  Heath. 
Charles  Heath  proceeded  expeditiously  to  busi- 
ness, presented  me  with  a  *  Keepsake'  from  his 
pocket,  said  that  he  had  been  into  Scotland  for 
the  express  purpose  of  securing  Sir  Walter's 
aid,  that  he  had  succeeded,  that  he  now  came  to 
ask  for  mine,  and  should  be  happy  to  give  me 
My  guineas  for  any  thing  with  which  I  would 
supply  him.  Money.— money,  you  know,  makes 
the  mare  go— and  what,  after  all,  is  Pegasus 
but  a  piece  of  horse-flesh  ?  I  sold  him,  at  that 
price,  a  pig  in  a  poke ;  a  roaster  would  have 
contented  him:  *  perhaps  it  might  prove  a  pork- 
er,' I  said ;  improvident  fellow  as  I  was  not  to 
foresee  that  it  would  grow  to  the  size  of  a  bacon 
pig  before  it  came  into  his  hands  I  I  sold  him  a 
ballad-poem  entitled  *  All  for  Love,  or  a  Sinner 
well  Saved,'  of  which  one-and-twenty  stanzas 
were  then  written.  I  have  added  fifty  since, 
and  am  only  half  way  through  the  story.  It  is  a 
very  striking  one,  and  he  means  to  have  an  en- 
graving made  from  it.  First  come,  first  served, 
is  a  necessary  rule  in  life ;  but  if  I  could  have 
foreseen  that  you  would  come  afterward,  the 
rule  should  have  been  set  aside ;  he  might  have 
had  something  else,  and  the  bacon  pig  should 
have  been  yours. 

"  Heath  said  that  Sharpe  was  about  to  start  a 
similar  work  of  the  same  size  and  upon  the  same 
scale  of  expense  :  this,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is 
yours ;  and  he  seemed  to  expect  that  these  larg- 
er Annuals  would  destroy  the  dwarf  plants.  The 
Amulet  will  probably  survive,  because  it  has 
chosen  a  walk  of  its  own,  and  a  safe  one.  The 
Bijou  is  likely  to  fall,  as  Lord  Goderich's  ad- 
ministration did,  for  want  of  cordiality  among 
the  members  concerned  in  it.  Alaric  will  hold 
out  like  a  Goth.  Aokerman  understands  the  art 
of  selling  his  wares,  and  has,  m  that  respect,  an 
advantage  over  most  of  his  rivals.  Friendship's 
Ofiering  is  perhaps  in  the  worst  way.  But  these 
matters  concern  not  the  present  business,  which 
is-^what  can  I  do  for  you  ?    One  of  two  things. 

'*  I  can  finish  for  you  ta  Ode  upon  a  Ond- 
iroDjt  which  is  an  imitation  of  Pindar,  treating 
the  subject  as  he  treats  his,  heroically  and  myth- 
ologically,  and  representing  both  the  manner  and 
cfauttcter  of  his  poetry  more  okisely  than  could 
be  done  in  a  composition  of  which  the  subject 
was  serious.  I  should  tell  you  that  though  I 
think  very  well  of  this  myseli^  it  is  more  likely 
to  please  a  few  persons  very  much  than  to  be 
generally  relished. 

"Or,  I  can  write  for  yoa  a  life  of  John*Foz 

*  Mr. Cmwinghamittfali  time  h>d sccepted  the  editor- 
■Up  of  Sharpe's  fbrthcomhif  «BB«a],  culed  The  Aud- 

^mi  frunnent,  which  hM  not  been  pnblidied  befora, 
win  be  fouid  in  the  Appendix. 


the  Mar^rrologist,  which  may,  I  think,  be  com- 
prised  in  five  or  six-and-twenty  of  jroor  pages^ 
This,  however,  you  can  not  have  in  less  thaa 
three  months  from  this  time. 

**  Now,  take  your  choice ;  and,  remember,  that 
when  you  go  into  your  own  country,  you  are  to 
make  Keswick  in  your  way,  and  halt  with  me. 
#     "  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

*^  Robert  Southxt. 

"Heath  has  sold  15,000  of  the  Keepeake, 
and  has  bespoken  4000  yards  of  silk  for  bind- 
ing the  next  volume  1 1 1" 

2b  Qromfmifr  C.  Btdford,  Etq. 

-  Keewidt,  Harch  30^  IflS. 
"  My  diar  Grostsnor, 

"  There  used  to  be  a  quicker  interchange  of 
letters  between  you  and  me  when  we  wero 
younger,  and  each,  with  lees  to  think  o^  luul  a 
great  deal  more  to  say. 

"  I  think  you  will  see  me,  God  willing,  about 
the  third  week  in  May  ,*  but  my  way  is  not  as 
yet  quite  clear,  nor  am  I  sure  what  stoppages 
it  may  be  expedient  to  make  upon  the  ro«L 
The  only  sure  thing  is,  that  I  shall  remain  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  in  and  about  town,  hav- 
ing to  make  a  wide  western  circuit  on  the  wi^ 
home.  I  should  take  this  circuit  with  mook 
greater  satisfaction  if  you  would  make  a  good, 
honest,  hearty  engagement  to  meet  me  at  Kes- 
wick on  my  arrival  there.  The  man  Grosveaor 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  he,  nor  the 
man  Southey,  have  any  right  to  put  off  things 
from  year  to  year,  in  reliance  upon  the  contin- 
uance of  life  and  ability ;  that  they  are  both  oq 
the  high  road  to  threescore,  both  in  that  stage  of 
existence  in  which  all  flesh  may  fttlier  be  called 
hay  than  grass,  because  the  blossom  is  over,  and 
the  freshness,  and  the  verdure,  and  the  strength 
are  past.  But  let  us  meet  while  we  can.  Noth- 
ing wouM  do  more  good  both  to  Miss  Page  and 
you  than  to  pass  your  autumn  here,  and  noth- 
ing would  do  me  more  good  thaa  to  have  yoa 
here. 

"The  paper  upon  Emigration  in  this  last 
Quarterly  Review  is  mine,  or,  rather,  upon  the 
causes  which  render  a  reguUUed  emigration  neo- 
essary.  Our  fabric  of  society,  Grosvenor,  is 
somewhat  in  the  condition  that  the  Bmnsvrick 
Theater  was  before  the  crash— too  much  weight 
suspended  from  the  roof;  and,  to  make  things 
worse,  we  allow  all  sort  of  undennining,  and  are 
willing  4o  let  every  thing  be  removed  that  was 
erected  for  securing  the  building.  They  talki 
I  see,  of  abolishing  the  Exchequer.  I  wiU  for- 
give them  if  they  do  it  in  time  to  emancipata 
you ;  yet  I  wish  you  to  have  the  next  step  first, 
and  then,  Grosvenor,  peradventure  you  may  be 
the  kst  auditor,  and  I  the  last  laureate.  Well, 
it  will  matter  little  to  us  when  we  are  in  the 
Ghost :  you  will  not  haunt  Palace  Tard,  and  I 
shall  not  haunt  the  levee. 

"  God  bless  you  I         *         «         «         # 

"  R.  S.** 

In  the  last  letter  my  father  speaks  of  an  ia- 
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tsaded  Tisit  to  London.  His  object  in  this  was 
two-fold,  and  neither  of  them  of  a  cheerfol  kind  : 
the  first,  to  see  his  ancle,  Mr.  Hill,  for  the  last 
time,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  was  rapidly 
approaching  his  latter  end ;  the  second,  to  place 
himself  under  the  surgeon^s  hands  for  the  remov- 
al, if  possible,  of  the  infirmity  I  have  before  al- 
hided  to. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  intention,  his  care- 
fnl  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  was 
strongly  shown.  Knowing  the  weak  state  of  my 
mother^s  spirits,  and  the  natural  anxiety  which 
all  hb  faniily  would  feel  if  they  knew  he  was 
about  to  undergo  a  painful  operation,  and  one 
not  unattended  with  danger,  he  concealed  alto- 
gether his  purpose;  nor  did  they  receive  the 
slightest  intimation  of  it  until,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  from  his  bed  he  penned  a  few  lines  com- 
municating the  safe  and  successful  result.  "  God 
be  thanked,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  no  longer  bear 
about  with  me  the  sense  of  a  wearying  and  har- 
assing infirmity  #  #  •  and,  though  you 
will  not  give  me  credit  for  being  a  good  bearer 
of  pain,  because  I  neither  like  to  have  my  fin- 
gers scorched  by  a  hot  plate,  nor  scarified  by  that 
abominable  instrument  called  a  pin,  Mr.  Cope- 
land  will  *  *  Henry  Taylor  and  Bed- 
ford  have  been  the  most  constant  of  my  visitors, 
but  I  have  had  inquiries  out  of  number,  and  none 
among  them  more  frequent  than  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick." 

Among  his  other  London  engagements  after 
his  recovery,  he  had  to  sit  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  also  to  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  who  was  very  desirous  of  executing  a 
bust  of  him.  The  former  of  these  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  successful  likeness  of  my  father 
taken  in  later  life  ;  at  least  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered so.  He  used  to  speak  of  the  process  of 
•itting  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence  as  a  very  agreeable 
one ;  as,  the  more  easy  and  unembarrassed  the 
eonversation,  the  better  for  the  painter,  who  also 
aometimes  requested  my  &ther  to  read  to  him 
some  of  his  poems,  as  afibrding  opportunities  of 
catching  the  various  expressions  of  his  counte- 
nance in  the  most  natural  manner,  the  blending 
of  which  into  one  harmonious  whole  is,  I  suppose, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  art. 

With  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  he  was  more  inti- 
mate, and  thither  their  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Bed- 
lord,  always  accompanied  him :  and  there,  too, 
was  Allan  Cunningham ;  so  the  molding  went  on 
merrily,  for  Chantrey  loved  a  good  story,  and  the 
reader  need  not  be  tokl  that  Mr.  Bedford  would 
both  give  and  take  a  joV^, 

The  sculptor,  however,  was  not  so  successful 


2b  Afrt.  Hodi<m. 


**  Keswick,  Aug.  14, 18S» 
"  Mt  dear  Madam, 

"  I  wish  there  were  but  one  ten  thousand  of 
those  persons  in  England  who  talk  about  new 
books  and  buy  them,  w^iether  they  read,  mark, 
and  inwardly  digest  them  or  not,  that  felt  half  as 
much  interest  in  any  forthcoming  or  expected 
work  of  mine  as  you  are  pleased  to  express,  and 
as  I  should  be  unjust,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  if  I 
did  not  give  you  credit  for.  Alas  I  my  third 
volume  of  the  Peninsular  War  is  fieur  from  com- 
plete—very far.  It  must  be  a  close  and  hard 
winter's  work  that  will  make  it  ready  for  pub- 
lication in  the  spring. 

"  My  way  to  London  toward  the  latter  end  of 
May  was,  I  confess,  through  Ripon,  but  it  was 
in  the  mail-coach,  for  I  performed  the  whole 
journey  without  resting  on  the  way.  It  was  any 
thing  but  a  pleasant  one.  I  went  to  see  an  un- 
cle (my  best  friend)  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world ;  his  continuance,  at  the  age  of  fourscore, 
in  pain,  infirmity,  and  earthly  hopelessness,  not 
being  to  be  desired,*  even  though  his  deliver- 
ance must  be,  in  a  mere  worldly  view,  a  great 
misfortune  to  his  family.  He  married  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  and  has  six  children.  I  went,  also, 
in  the  secret  determination  of  undergoing  a  sur- 
gical operation,  if  it  should  be  deemed  eiqpedient, 
for  an  infirmity  which  bad  long  afflicted  me. 
Thank  God  I  it  has  succeeded,  and  I  am  once 
more  a  sound  man,  which  I  had  not  been  for  some 
twelve  years. 

"  If  I  am  now  not  quite  as  able  to  skip  over 
the  mountains  as  I  was  when  first  my  tent  was 
pitched  here,  it  will  be  owing  only  to  the  grad- 
ual effect  of  time,  not  to  any  disablement  from  a 
painful  and  dangerous  cause. 

*'  No  publisher,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  age,  would 
venture  to  bring  out  a  translation  of  Davila. 
The  sale  of  books  is  grievously  diminished  with- 
in the  last  six  or  eight  years  (I  speak  feelingly). 
To  have  any  success,  a  book  must  be  new — a 
single  season  antiquates  it;  it  must  come  from 
a  fashionable  name  (nobility  is  now  turned  to  a 
marketable  account  in  this  way) ;  or  it  must  be 
personal,  if  not  slanderous;  but,  if  slanderous, 
then  best  of  all.  It  is  the  general  diminution  of 
income  consequent  on  the  depreciation  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  experiments  in  free 
trade  which  has  afiected  the  booksellers,  new 
books  being  the  first  things  which  persons  who 
feel  it  necessary  they  should  retrench  find  they 
can  do  without. 

"  And  who,  in  this  most  ignorant  age,  reads 
Davila  ?     Most  ignorant  I  call  it  relative  to  his- 
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by  the  courtesy  of  Eng'land,  read  Davila.  and 
sqch  historians  as  Davila,  they  could  not  com- 
mit such  blunders  as  they  have  eommitted,  are 
committing,  and  will  conmiit ;  nor  should  we  at 
this  time  have  had  cause  to  apprehend  changes, 
and  consequent  convulsi6ns,  from  which  we  must 
look  alone  to  Providence  to  preserve  us.  Were 
there  more  of  sound  knowledge,  there  would  be 
more  of  sound  principle  and  of  sound  feeling. 
If  Davila  were  published,  some  two  or  three  of 
the  worthies  who  dug  up  and  mutilated  the  re- 
mains of  Hampden  might,  perhaps,  if  they  were 
to  know  that  it  was  the  book  which  Hampden 
studied  when  he  was  preparing  himself  and  the 
nation  for  a  rebellion  and  subversion  of  the  law- 
ful government,  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
peruse  it  with  the  same  sort  of  patriotic  foresight. 

^^I  am  writing  some  verses  describing  the 
whole  gallery  of  my  portraits  for  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's annual  volume.  Such  volumes  are  among 
the  plagues  of  my  life ;  but  Allan  Cunningham 
is  a  right  worthy  roan,  and  I  owe  him  something 
for  having  carried  a.  remonstrance  from  me  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  occasion 
of  some  atrocious  attacks  upon  me  in  that  paper. 

"  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Murray 
concerning  John  Jones's  rhymes.  He  will  pub- 
lish them,  and  give  Jones  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
scription copies ;  they  amount  to  little  more  than 
200  at  present,  but  the  list  may  be  increased  as 
much  as  we  can.  The  verses  will  go  to  press 
as  soon  as  Murray  enables  me  to  prepare  the  in- 
troduction by  procuring  for  me  the  works  of  cer- 
tain low  and  untaught  rhymers  of  whom  I  wish 
to  speak — Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  Stephen  Duck, 
&c.     Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

**  Robert  Southey." 

To  John  May,  Etq. 

"Keswick.  Sept  29;  1828. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 
*'  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  heard 
that  my  dear  uncle  is  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  age  and  infirmity  which  pressed  upon  him  so 
heavily  in  his  latter  days.  This  day  brought  me 
the  news  of  his  deliverance,  and  it  was  the  first 
that  I  had  of  his  illness  ;  but  I  was  prepared  for 
it,  knowing  that  the  first  breath  of  wind  must 
shake  the  dry  leaf  from  the  tree. 

**  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  either  on 
the  night  before  or  after  his  decease  (I  am  not 
certain  which,  but  think  it  was  the*  former)  I  was 


"  1  have  long  looked  for  this  event,  and  bow- 
ever  important  in  one  point  of  view  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  might  appear,  I  could  not,  ii  wiab. 
es  or  prayers  could  have  done  it,  have  stretched 
him  upon  the  rack  of  this  workl  longer. 

"  There  is  some  comfort  in  thinking  that  he 
now  knows,  if  he  never  knew  it  before,  how  truly 
I  loved  and  honored  him.  I  often  indulge  the 
belief  that  toward  our  dead  friends  our  hearts 
are  open  and  our  desires  knoi^nn. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  R.   SOUTHBY." 

To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

»  KenrUik,  Nor.  28, 1898. 
**  My  dear  Grosvenor, 

**You  may  get  the  whole  of  Sur  Thomas 
Brown's  works  more  easily,  perhaps,  than  the 
Hydrotaphia  in  a  single  form.  The  folio  is  nei- 
ther scarce  nor  dear,  and  you  will  find  it  through- 
out a  book  to  your  hearths  content.  If  I  were 
confined  to  a  score  of  English  books,  this,  I  think, 
would  be  one  of  them;  nay,  probably  it  would 
be  one  if  the  selection  were  cut  down  to  twelve. 
My  library,  if  reduced  to  those  bounds,  would 
consist  of  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Milton ;  Lord  Clarendon  ;  Jackson,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  South ;  Isaac  Walton,  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Fuller's  Church  History,  and  Sir  Thos.  Brown ; 
and  what  a  wealthy  and  well-stor^  mind  would 
that  man  have,  what  an  inexhaustible  reservoir, 
what  a  Bank  of  England  to  draw  upon  for  prof- 
itable thoughts  and  delightful  associations,  wh^ 
should  have  fed  upon  them ! 

"  ♦  ♦  •  I  am  glad  you  have  passed 
six  weeks  pleasurably  and  profitably,  though 
grudging  a  little  that  they  were  not  spent  at 
Keswick,  where,  among  other  things,  I  should 
like  you  to  see  the  additional  book-room  that  we 
have  fitted  up,  and  -in  which  I  am  now  writing, 
dividing  my  time  between  the  two  book-rooms 
by  spells,  so  that  both  may  be  kept  well  aired. 
It  would  please  you  to  see  such  a  display  of  lit- 
erary wealth,  which  is  at  once  the  pride  of  my 
eye,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  the  food  of 
my  mind ;  indeed,  more  than  metaphorically, 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing  for  me  and  mine.  I 
verily  believe  that  no  one  in  my  station  was  ever 
so  rich  before,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  no  one 
in  any  station  had  ever  a  more  thorough  enjoy. 
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being  a  book  in  which  Michaelis  adviaes  that  all 
who  are  intended  for  the  theological  profession 
should  be  grounded  at.  school.  Intentions,  or 
even  wishes,  I  hardly  dare  form  concerning  him ; 
but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  best  and  happiest  pro- 
fession which  a  wise  man- could  choose  for  him- 
self^ or  desire  for  those  who  are  dear  to  him. 
•         «         *         «         * 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Groivenor  C.  Bedford,  Etq, 

•'Keswick,  Deo.  8, 18S8. 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvenor, 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  neither  you  nor  your 
friend  are  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Jackson 
as  a  divine,  and  I  believe  the  sight  of  his  works 
would  somewhat  appal  you,  for  they  are  in  three 
thick  folios.  He  was  Master  of  Corpus  (Oxford) 
and  vicar  of  Newcastle-npon-Tjrne  in  the  early 
part  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  but  his  works 
were  not  published  in  a  collective  form  till  after 
the  Restoration,  when  they  were  edited  by  Bar- 
babas  Oley,  wIm)  was  also  the  editor  of  George 
Herbert's  remains.  In  our  old  divines  there  is 
generally  something  that  you  might  wish  were 
not  there :  less  of  this  in  Jackson,  I  think,  than 
in  any  other,  except  South  ;  and  more  of  what 
may  truly  be  called  divine  philosophy  than  in  any 
or  all  others.  Possibly  you  might  not  have  the 
same  relish  for  Jackson  that  I  have,  and  yet  I 
think  you  would  find  three  or  four  pages  per  day 
a  wholesome  and  pleasant  diet. 

"  If  you  have  not  got  the  sermons  of  my  al- 
most-namesake,  Robert  South  (who  was,  more- 
-over,  of  Westminster),  buy  thou  them  forthwith, 
O  Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford  !  for  they  will  de- 
light the  very  cockles  of  thy  heart.         ♦         * 

"I  can  not  give  full  credit  to  your  story* 
about  the  Life  of  Nelson.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  American  government,  which  is  as  parsimo- 
nious as  Mr.  Hume  would  wish  ours  to  be,  should 
incur  the  expense;  and  if4hey  had,  it  is  very 
milikely  that  I  should  not  have  heard  of  it  from 
the  Americans  who  find  their  way  to  me,  or 
those  American  acquaintance  who  give  them  let- 
ters of  introduction.  If  the  fact  were  so,  it 
should  be  put  in  the  newspapers.  But  I  dare 
say  that,  if  Henry  will  cross-question  his  inform- 
ant, he  will  find  that  it  has  been  asserted  upon 
very  insufficient  grounds.  As  for  our  govern- 
ment doing  any  thing  of  this  kind,  they  must 


*  '*!  met  a  Ifr.  BnmdreUi  at  mj  hrother'a  a  few  davt 
ago,  who  haa  lately  retomcd  from  the  West  Indiea.  He 
aaya  the  American  goremment  haa  printed  an  edition  of 


first  be  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  part  of  their 
duty  to  provide  wholesome  instruction  for  the 
people.  This  they  will  learn  when  they  have 
had  sufficient  cause  to  repent  of  their  ignorance, 
and  not  till  then.  For  myself,  I  am  very  far 
from  complaining  of  government,  to  which,  in- 
deed, I  owe  much  more  than  to  the  public.  You 
know  what  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  allow  me 
through  your  hands.  Now  from  the  said  pub- 
lic my  last  year's  proceeds  were — for  the  Book 
of  the  Church  and  the  Yindiciie,  per  John  Mur- 
ray, nU;  and  for  all  the  rest  of  my  works  in 
Longman's  hands,  abotit  dC26.  In  this  account, 
you  know,  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  Life  of 
Nelson  are  not  included^  being  Murray's  proper- 
ty. But  the  whole  proceeds  of  my  former  labors 
were  what  I  have  s^ted  them  for  the  year  end- 
ing at  midsmnmer  last,  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
reviewing,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pay 
my  current  expenses.  As  some  explanation,  I 
should  tell  you  that  Roderic,  and  Thalaba,  and 
M^doc  are  in  new  editions,  which  have  not  yet 
cleared  themselves.  They  are  doing  this  very 
slowly,  except  Roderic,  from  which,  if  it  had 
been  clear,  I  should  have  received  ^35. 

"There  are  many  causes  for  this.  The  An- 
nuals are  now  the  only  books  bought  for  pres- 
ents to  young  ladies,  in  which  way  poems  for- 
merly had  their  chief  vent.  People  ask  for  what 
is  new ;  and  to  these  may  be  added,  that  of  all 
the  opponents  of  the  great  and  growing  party  of 
Revolutionists,  I  am  the  one  whom  they  hate  the 
most,  and  of  all  the  supporters  of  established 
things,  the  one  whom  the  anti-Revolutionists  Uke 
the  least ;  so  that  I  fight  for  others  against  many, 
but  stand  alone  myself. 

"  God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  John  May,  Etq, 

"Keawick.Dec.ll,  1828. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 
"  If  my  long  summer  absence,  and  the  contin- 
ual interruptions  which  followed  it  to  the  middle 
of  October,  had  not  brought  most  heavy  arrears 
of  business  upon  my  hands,  you  would  have 
heard  from  me  ere  this.  It  seems  my  fate,  like 
yours,  to  have  more  business  as  1  advance  in 
life,  and  less  leisure  for  what  I  should  take  more 
delight  in  *,  however,  God  be  praised  who  gives 
me  strength  and  ability  to  go  on,  and  enables  me 
to  support  what,  even  with .  the  best  and  most 
careful  economv,  is  necessarily  an  expensive 
household. 

•*I>ec.l5. 
"I  have  been  prevented  from  finishing  this 
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clining  for  want  of  specie;  the  English  and 
American  merchants  are  obliged  to  take  prod- 
uce in  payment,  and  on  that  aooount  price  their 
goods,  it  is  said,  30  per  cent,  above  what  they 
otherwise  would  do,  and  this  makes  them  too 
dear  for  the  market.  Steam-boats,  whenever 
they  are  introduced,  will  alter  the  condition  of 
that  country,  and  produce  apparently  a  most 
beneficial  effect. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I  and  bring 
yon  through  all  those  difficulties  which  yoii  had 
so  little  reason  to  expect,  and  had  done  nothing 
to  bring  upon  yourself.  The  inflictions  of  in- 
justice are,  I  suppose,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
evils  to  bear  with  equanimity :  evils  which  arise 
from  our  own  fiaiults  we  receive  as  their  chastise- 
ment and  our  own  deserts ;  those  which  Heaven 
is  pleased  to  inflict  are  borne  as  being  its  will. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  there  are  better  days  in 
store  for  you.  Alas  I  how  ill  do  times  and  sea- 
sons sometimes  suit  with  our  views  and  wishes. 
Had  yoQ  been  removed  to  Bristol  four-and-twen- 
ty  years  sooner,  I  shotdd  never  have  been  re- 
moved from  it. 

"  Once  more,  with  kind  remembranees  from 
all  here, 

"  Yoon  most  affectionately,  R.  S." 

To  jilUm  Cunningham,  Etq. 

"Keswick,  Dec.  81, 1828. 
"My  dkae  Allan, 
'*  Having  no  less  than  seven  females  in  family, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  as  yet  I  have  seen  lit- 
tle more  than  the  prints  in  your  book*  and  its 
table  of  contents.  It  is,  I  do  not  doubt,  quite  as 
good  in  typographical  contents  as  any  of  its  ri- 
vals. The  truth  is,  that  in  this  respect  there  can 
be  little  to  choose  between ;  they  are  one  and  all 
of  the  same  kind;  the  same  contributors  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  all  of  them,  and  this  must 
of  necessity  bring  the  merits  of  all  pretty  much 
to  an  average.  I  am  not  stu«  that  it  would  be 
for  your  interest  to  monopolize  three  or  four  writ- 
ers, whose  names  happen  to  be  high  on  the 
wheel  of  Fortune,  if  by  so  doing  you  should  ex- 
clude some  of  those  that  are  at  present  on  the 
lower  spokes*  To  pe  it  seems  the  best  policy 
that  you  should  have  nmny  contributors,  because 
every  one  would,  from  self-love,  wish  to  promote 
the  sale  of  the  volume ;  and,  moreover,  every 
writer  is  the  center  of  some  little  circle,  within 
which  what  he  may  write  is  read  and  admired. 
But  the  literary  department,  make  what  exer- 


have  I  heard  from  its  editor.  He  has  'oW- 
stepped  the  modesty  of  puffing'  in  his  advertise- 
ments, and  may  very  likely  discover  that  he  has 
paid  young  men  of  rank  and  fashion  somewhat 
dearly  for  the  sake  of  their  names.  You  know 
upon  what  terms  I  stand  with  that  concern. 

^^  You  wish  for  prose  from  me.  I  write  proee 
more  willingly  than  verse  from  habit,  and  be- 
■oause  the  Imnd  of  Time  is  on  me ;  but,  then,  I 
can  not  move  without  elbow  room.  Grave  sub- 
jects which  could  be  treated  wi^in  your  fimits 
do  not  occur  to  me;  light  ones  I  am  sure  will 
not ;  phtyfulness  comes  from  me  more  naturally 
in  verse.  1  have  one  or  two  stories  whioh  may 
be  versified  for  you,  either  as  ballads  or  in  some 
other  form,  and  which  will  not  be  too  long. 
Want  of  room,  I  am  afraid,  would  apply  equally 
to  a  life  of  John  Fox,  which  would  better  suit 
the  Quarterly  Review,  if  Dibdin  should  bring 
out  his  projected  edition.  Sometimes  I  think  the 
bust  may  afford  me  a  subject ;  but  whether  h 
would  turn  out  song  or  sermon,  I  hardly  know, 
perhaps  both  in  one. 

"  Your  book  is  very  beautiful.  The  vignettes 
are  especially  clever.  Of  the  prints  Sir  Walter 
interests  me  most  for  its  subject,  Pio-a-Back  per- 
haps for  its  execution.  It  is  the  best  design  I 
ever  saw  of  Richard  Westell's.  To  make  yoor 
book  completiQ  as  exhibiting  the  art  of  the  age, 
I  should  like  something  fitmi  Martin  and  some- 
thing from  Cruikshank,  otherwise  1  do  not  see 
how  it  could  h&  improved. 

"  God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  ROBBRT  SOUTHXT." 

2b  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

•«Keiwick,I>ec20,iase. 
"  My  dear  Gbosvenor, 

"  I  have  two  things  to  tell  you,  each  good  in 
its.  kind — the  first  relating  to  the  moon,  the  sec- 
ond to  myself. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  you  shoald  reeoUeot  a 
poor,  harmless,  honest  old  man,  who  used  to  de- 
liver the  letters  when  you  were  at  Keswick ;  Jo- 
seph Littledale  is  his  name,  and,  if  you  remem- 
ber him,  it  will  be  by  a  chronic,  husky  cough, 
which  generally  announced  his  approach.  Poor 
Littledale  has  this  day  exphiined  the  cause  of 
our  late  rains,  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
five  weeks,  by  a  theory  which  will  probably  be 
as  new  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  *  1  have  observed,' 
he  says,  *  that  when  the  mooa  is  tuned  upward, 
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his  sentiments  in  a  poem  called  the  Sinner  well 
Saved.*  *  The  title,*  said  the  speaker,  *  shows 
plainly  what  it  is.  Bat  I  have  seen  it ;  I  have 
had  a  peep  at  it  at  the  publisher^  and  such  a 
rant!!'         #         «         #         # 

**I  am  about  to  begin  a  paper  npon  Sartees's 
History  of  the  County  of  Durham  for  the  next 
Quarterly  Review,  a  subject  which  requires  no 
more  labor  than  that  of  looking  through  the 
three  folios,  and  arranging  what  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest  they  contain  in  an  amusing  form  \ 
and  this  is  comparatively  easy  work.  Moreover, 
I  am  about  a  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  for  the  For- 
ei^  Review.  My  books  having  nearly  come  to 
a  dead  stand-still  in  their  sale,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary (or  me  to  raise  my  supplies  by  present  la- 
bor, which,  thank  God  I  I  am  at  present  very 
well  able  to  do.  I  shall  work  hard  to  make  pro- 
vision ibr  a  six  weeks'  holiday,  commencing  ear- 
ly in  May,  when  I  mean  (if  we  all  live  and  do 
well,  and  alas !  Grosvenor,  how  little  is  this  to 
be  depended  upon !)  to  remove  my  women-kind 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  sea  air  and  bathing  if  they 
like  it  The  island  is  worth  seeing,  and  there 
is  no  pUoe  where  we  could  get  at  so  liule  ex- 
pense, or  live  so  cheaply  when  there.  We  are 
bot  two  stages  from  Whitehaven,  and  from  thence 
there  is  a  steam-paoket.  There  I  shall  go  over 
the  whole  island,  and  write  verses  when  it  rains. 

'' Wednesday,  3\,^  «  «  *  I  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  folio  edition  of  South. 
Six  octavo  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  publish- 
ed during  his  life,  five  more  after  his  death,  from 
his  manuscripts  which  had  not  been  corrected 
for  the  press.  The  Oxford  edition  comprises  the 
whole  in  seven  octavos.  One  sermon  among  the 
posthumous  ones  is  remarkable,  because  it  was 
evidently  written  (probably  in  his  younger  days) 
as  a  trial  of  skill,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown.         #         ♦         # 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Grosvenor ! 

"R.  S." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE ^HABITS  OF  DAILY  LIFE 

— EXCURSIONS— HIS   BOUSE    AND   LIBRARY  — 

BLEEMON GROWTH    OF   HIS    OPINIONS ^THE 

CATHOLIC     QUESTION CONTROVERSY     WITH 

MR.  SHANNON  •— BALLADS    FROM    ROMISH    LE- 
GENDS  RENEWED   HEALTH   AND    POWERS 

BIR.  WORDSWORTH VERBEYST,  THE  BRUSSELS 

BOOKSELLER ^POLITICS HIS  HEALTH VISIT 

TO  NETBERHALL-^LITERARY  EMPLOYMENTS 

THE   CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION DR.  PBILL- 

POTT8  — SOME    RESULTS    OF    HIS    COLLOQUIES 

ALLAN  CUNNINOBAM's  LI.VES  OF  THE  PAINT- 

BR8 ^ARTICLE    IN    TBX    QUARTERLY    REVIEW 

UPON  PORTUGAL PROSPECTS  OF  SOCIETY  AT 

BOMB— -MICHAEL   T.  SADLER IGNATIUS  LOY- 
OLA-CARLISLE   HE  RAUD— DESIRABLENESS 


*  A  Roman  CathoUc  legend,  taken  from  the  **  Acta  Sanc- 
torum," rersifled,  and  published  in  iSbe  coUectod  edition 
of  his  poems,  xmder  the  title  of  **  AH  Ibr  Lore,  or  a  Sinner 
weU  Sftved." 

Go 


OF  MEN  IN  LATER  LIFE  TAKING  HOLY  ORDERS 
THE  COLLOQUIE^-'CIIURCB  METHODISM- 
MRS.  OPIE MR.  HORNBY INSTITUTION    FOR 

TRAINING    NURSES    OPENED  —  CAUSES   OF    IT:S 

FAILURE ^MARRIAGE    OF    MISS    COLERIDGE 

LITERARY  EMPLOYMENTS MR.  LANDOR MR. 

WORDSWORTH RECOMMENDATION  OF  BERKE- 
LEY'S MINUTE  PHILOSOPHER—- VISIT  TO  MRS. 
HODSON   AND    COL.  HOWARD. 1829. 

Having  now  arrived  at  that  portion  of  my  fa- 
ther's life  which  comes  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  my  own  recollections,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  somewhat  more  familiarly  than 
I  have  yet  been  enabled  to  do,  both  of  himself 
personally  and  of  the  habits  of  his  daily  life.  Be- 
ing the  youngest  of  all  his  children,  I  had  not  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  in  his  best  and  most 
joyous  years,  nor  of  remembering  Greta  Hall 
when  the  happiness  of  its  circle  was  unbroken. 
Much  labor  and  anxiety,  and  many  sorrows,  had 
passed  over  him ;  and  although  his  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  had  not  depaited,  it  was  greatly 
subdued,  and  I  chiefly  remepiber  its  gradual 
diminution  from  year  to  year. 

In  appearance  he  was  certainly  a  very  strik- 
ing looking  person,  audio  early  days  he  had  by 
many  been  considered  as  aknost  the  beau  ideal' 
of  a  poet  Mr.  Cottle  describes  him  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  as  ^^tail,  dignified,  possessing 
great  suavity  of  manners,  an  eye  piercing,  a 
countenance  full  of  genius,  kindliness,  and  in- 
telligence ;"  and  he  continues,  "  I  had  read  so 
much  of  poetry,  and  sympathized  so  much  with 
poets  in  all  their  eccentricities  and  vicissitudes, 
that  to  see  before  me  the  realization  of  a  char- 
acter which  in  the  abstract  so  much  absorbed 
my  regards,  gave  me  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  express."  Eight- 
een years  later  Lord  Byron  oaUs  him  a  prepos- 
sessing looking  person,  and,,  with  his  usual  ad- 
mixture of  satire,  says,  *^  To  have  his  head  and 
shoulders  I  would  almost  have  written  bis  Sap- 
phics ;"  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  his  appear- 
ance as  ^'Epic,"  an  expression  which  may  be- 
either  a  sneer  or  a  compliment. 

His  forehead  was  very  broad  ]  his  height  was 
five  feet  eleven  inches  -,  his  complexion  rather 
dark,  the  eyebrows  large  and  arched,  the  eye 
well  shaped'  and  daik  brown,  the  mouth  some- 
what prominent,  muscular,  and  very  variously 
expressive,  the  chin  small  in  proportion  to  the 
upper  features  of  his  face.  He  always,  while 
in  Keswick,  wore  a  cap  in  his  walks,  and  partly 
from  habit,  partly  from  the  make  of  bis  head 
and  shoulders,  we  never  thought  he  looked  well 
or  like  himself  in  a  hat.  He  was  of  a  very 
spare  firame,  but  of  great  activity,  and  not  show- 
ing any  appearance  of  a  weak  constitution. 

My  father's  countenance,  like  his  character, 
seems  to  have  softened<  down  firom  a  certain, 
wildness  of  eiq[>ression  to  a  more  sober  and 
thoughtful  cast  J  and  many  thought  him  a  hand- 
somer man  in  age  than  in  youth ;  his  eye  re^ 
taining  always  its  brilliancy,  and  his  counter 
ncLnoe  its  piay  of  expression. 
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The  reader  will  remember  bis  Repnbliean  in- 
dependeney  wben  an  ander-gradnate  at  Oxford, 
in  rebelling  against  the  snpremacj  of  the  col- 
lege barber.  Though  he  did  not  continue  to 
let  his  hair  hang  down  on  his  shoulders  accord* 
ing  to  the  whim  of  his  youthful  days,  yet  he 
always  wore  a  i^reater  quantity  than  is  usual ; 
and  once,  oh  his  arrival  in  town,,Chantrey's  first 
greetings  to  him  were  accompanied  with  an  in- 
junction to  go  and  get  his  hair  cut.  When  I 
first  remember  it,  it  was  turning  from  a  rich 
brown  to  the  steel  shade,  whence  it  rapidly  be- 
came almost  snowy  white,  losing  none  of  its  re- 
markable thickness,  and  clustering  in  abundant 
curls  over  his  liiassive  brow. 

For  the  following  remarks  on  his  general 
bearing  and  habits  of  conversation  I  am  indebt- 
ed 1o  a  friend : 

''  The  characteristios  of  his  manner,  as  of  his 
appearance,  were  lightness  and  strength,  an  easy 
and  happy  composure  as  the  accustomed  mood, 
with  much  mobility  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
he  could  be  readily  excited  into  any  degree  of 
-animation  in  discourse,  speaking,  if  the  subject 
moved  him  much,  with  extraordinary  fire  and 
force,  though  always  in  light,  laconic  sentences. 
When  so  moved,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
often  rested  against  his  mouth  and  quivered 
through  nervous  susceptibility.  But,  excitable 
as  he  was  in  conversation,  he  was  never  angry 
or  irritable ;  nor  can  there  be  any  greater  mis- 
take concerning  him  than  that  into  which  some 
persons  have  fallen  when  they  have  inferred, 
Irom  the  fiery  vehemence  with  which  he  could 
give  utterance  to  moral  anger  in  verse  or  prose, 
that  he  was  personedly  ill-tempered  or  irascible. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  man  whom  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  quarrel  with  or  ofiend  personally  and 
face  to  face ;  and  in  his  writings,  even  on  pub- 
lic subjects  in  which  his  feelings  were  strongly 
•engaged,  he  will  be  observed  to  have  always 
dealt  tenderly  with  those  whom  he  had  once 
«een  and  spoken  to,  unless,  indeed,  personally 
and  grossly  assailed  by  them.  He  said  of  him- 
self that  he  was  tolerant  of  persons,  though  in- 
tolerant of  opinions.  But  in  oral  intercourse  the 
toleration  of  persons  was  so  much  the  stronger, 
that  the  intolerance  of  opinions  was  not  to  be 
perceived ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  in  regard  to 
opinions  of  a  pernicious  moral  tendency  that  it 
was  ever  felt. 

"He  was  averse  from  argumentation,  and 
would  commonly  quit  a  subject  when  it  was 


with  those  whom  he  met  in  society ;  but,  though 
invariably  kind  and  careful  of  their  feelinga,  be 
was  indifierent  to  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
garded him,  or  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  his  tfftet  id 
society ;  and  they  might,  perhaps^  be  conscious 
that  the  kindness  they  received  was  what  flowed 
naturally  and  inevitably  to  all,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return  which  was  of  value  to 
him,  and  that  no  individoal  relations  were  es- 
tabiLshed. 

"In  conversatkm  with  intimate  friends  be 
would  sometimes  express^  half  humorously,  a 
cordial  commendation  of  some  prodoction  oC  his 
own,  knowing  that  with  them  he  could  afford 
it,  and  that  to  those  who  knew  him  well  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  no  vanity  in  him. 
But  such  commendations,  though  light  and  hu- 
morous, were  perfectly  sincere ;  for  he  both  pos- 
sessed and  cherished  the  power  of  fintfing  enjoj- 
ment  and  satisfaction  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found — in  his  own  books,  in  the  books  of  his 
friends,  and  in  all  books  whatsoever  that  were 
not  morally  tainted  or  absolutely  bftrren." 

His  course  of  life  was  the  most  regular  and 
simple  possible,  and,  indeed,  in  his  routine  be  va- 
ried but  little  from  the  sketch  he  gave  of  it  ie 
1806  (see  on^,  p.  199).  When  it  is  said  that 
brealdast  was  at  nine,  after  a  little  reading,*  £b- 
ner  at  four,  tea  at  six,  supper  at  half  past  mne, 
and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  reading  or  writ- 
ing, except  that  he  regularly  walked  between 
two  and  four,  and  took  a  short  sleep  before  tee, 
the  outline  of  his  day  during  those  long  seesoM 
when  he  was  in  full  work  will  have  been  grnat. 
After  supper,  when  the  business  of  the  day 
seemed  to  be  over,  though  he  generally  took  a 
book,  be  remained  with  his  family,  and  was  open 
to  enter  into  conversation,  to  amuse  and  to  be 
amused.  It  was  on  such  times  that  the  moat 
pleasant  fireside  chattings  and  the  most  inter- 
esting stories  carae  forth;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
at  such  a  time  (though  long  before  my  (ky)  that 
The  Doctor  was  originated,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  beginning  of  that  work  and  the  Preface  to 
the  new  edition.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
very  mention  of  "  my  glass  of  punch,"  the  one, 
temperate,  never  exceeded  glass  of  punch,  may 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  some  of  my  readers,  I 
am  constrained,  by  the  very  love  of  the  perfect 
picture  which  the  first  lines  of  The  Doctor  con- 
vey of  the  conclusion  of  his  evening,  to  tran- 
scribe them  in  this  place.  It  was  wntteo  but 
for  a  few,  otherwise  The  Doctor  would  have 
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like  Scbeberasade,  becaose  it  was  time  to  get 
ap,  but  because  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  It 
WIS  at  thirty.five  minutes  after  ten  o^olook  on 
the  20th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1813. 
I  finished,  my  glass  of  punch,  tinkled  the  spoon 
against  its  side,  as  if  making  niusio  to  my  own 
meditations,  and  having  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the 
Bhc»w  Begum,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  me 
at  the  head  of  her  own  table,  I  said,  *  It  ought 
to  be  written  in  a  book.*  " 

This  scene  took  place  at  the  t^ble  of  the 
Bhow  Bejpim,*  but  it  may  easily  be  transferred 
to  his  ordinary  room,  where  he  sat  after  supper 
in  one  comer,  with  the  fire  on  his  left  hand  and 
«  small  table  on  his  right,  looking  on  at  his 
family  circle  in  front  of  him. 

1  have  said  before,  as  indeed  his  own  letters 
Imvo  abundantly  shown,  that  he  was  a  most 
thoroughly  domestic  man,  in  that  his  whole 
feature  and  happiness  was  centered  in  his 
home ;  but  yet,  from  the  course  of  lus  pursuits^ 
his  family  neoessarily  saw  but  little  of  him.  He 
ocmld  not,  however  be  might  wish  it,  join  the 
•ommer  evening  walk,  or  niake  one  of  the  circle 
roand  the  winter  hearth,  or  even  spare  time  for 
eonversation  after  the  family  meals  (except  dur- 
ing the  brief  space  I  have  just  been  speaking 
of).  Every  day,  every  hour  had  its  allotted 
employment;  always  were  there  engagements 
to  pabfishers  imperatively  requiring  punctual 
folfiUment ;  always  the  current  expenses  of  a 
large  household  to  take  anxious  thoughts  for : 
he  had  no  crops  growing  while  he  was  idle. 
^*  My  ways,*'  he  used  to  say,  **  are  as  broad  as 
the  king^s  high  road,  and  my  moans  lie  in  an 
ink-etand.'' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  value  which  every 
moment  of  his  time  thus  necessarily  bore,  tinlike 
moet  literary  men,  he  was  never  ruffled  in  the 
lightest  degree  by  the  interruptions  of  his  fam- 
ily, even  on  the  most  trivial  occasions ;  tbe  book 
or  the  pen  was  ever  laid  down  with  a  smile,  and 
be  was  i^pady  to  answer  any  question,  or  to  en- 
ter withNy'outhful  readiness  into  any  temporary 
to|ne  of  amusement  or  interest. 

In  earlier  years  he  spoke  of  himself  as  ill  oal- 
onlated  for  general  society,  from  a  habit  of  ot- 
tering single  significant  sentences,  which,  from 
being  delivered  without  any  qualifying  clauses, 
bore  more  meaning  upon  their  surface  than  he 
intended,  and  tfaroogh  which  his  real  opinions 
•ad  feelings  were  often  misunderstood.  This 
habit,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  though 
it  was  sometimes  apparent,  he  had  materially 
checked  in  later  life,  and  in  large  parties  he  was 

■Mnalhr  inAltM«tfl   fn  hm  nbint.  nu^Abr   iniiuno   in 


posed  to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  or  more 
ready  to  pour  forth  his  vast  stores  of  information 
upon  almost  every  subject. 

I  might  go  on  here,  and  enter  more  at  length 
into  details  of  his  personal  character,  but  the 
task  is  too  diflicult  a  one,  and  is  perhaps,  after 
all,  better  left  unattompted.  A  most  intimate 
and  highly-valued  friend  of  my  fiither's,  whom  I 
wished  to  have  supplied  me  with  some  passages 
on  these  points,  remarks  very  justly,  that  "any 
portraiture  of  him,  by  the  pen  as  by  the  pencil, 
will  fall  so  far  short  both  of  the  troth  and  Ihe 
ideal  which- the  readers  of  his  poetry  and  his  let- 
ters will  have  formed  for  themselves,  that  they 
would  be  worse  than  superfluous."  And,  in- 
deed, perhaps  I  have  already  said  too  much.  I 
can  not,  however,  resist  quoting  here  some  lines 
by  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  which  describe 
admirably  in  brief  my  father's  whole  character : 

"TwofHendf 
Lent  me  a  further  li(^  wbow  e^oal  hate 
On  all  unwholesome  sentiment  attoida, 
Nor  whom  may  genixu  charm  where  heart  infirm  attends 

"  In  an  fhingi  else  contrarioas  were  these  two : 

The  one  a  man  upon  whoso  laureled  brow 

Grav  hairs  were  growing  I  gjiotj  ever  now 

Shan  circle  him  in  i^r  years  as  now ; 

Fqr  spent  detraction  may  not  disavow 

The  world  of  knowledge  with  the  wit  combined. 

The  elastic  force  no  burden  e'er  could  bow, 

The  various  talents  and  the  single  mind. 

Which  give  him  moral  power  and  masteiy  o*or  mankind. 

'*Ifi8  sixty  summers— what  are  tiiey  in  truth  f 
By  Providence  pcculisrly  blest, 
With  him  the  strong  hilarity  of  youth 
Abides,  despite  gray  hairs,  a  constant  gnes^ 
Uis  sun  has  veered  a  poixk  toward  the  waet^ 
But  light  as  dawn  his  heart  is  glowing  yet- 
That  heart  the  simplest,  gentlest,  kindliest,  Mesa'd, 
Where  truth  and  manly  tenderness  are  met 
With  fidth  and  heavenward  hope,  tbe  inna  that  never 
•ef* 

What  further  I  will  venture  to  say  relates 
chiefly  to  the  external  circumstances  of  his  life 
at  Keswick. 

His  greatest  relaxation  was  in  a  monntain 
excursion  or  a  pic-nic  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
lakes,  tarns,  or  streams;  and  these  parties,  of 
which  he  was  tbe  life  and  soul,  will  long  live  in 
the  recollections  of  those  who  shared  them.  An 
excellent  pedestrian  (thinking  little  of  a  walk  of 
twenty-five  miles  when  npward  of  sixty),  he 
osoally  headed  the  "infantry"  on  these  oooa^ 
sions,  looking  on  those  gentlemen  as  idle  mor- 
tals who  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  monntain 
pony ;  feeling  very  diflerently  in  the  bracing  air 
of  Cumberland  to  what  he  did  in  Spain  in  1800, 
when  he  delighted  in  being  "gloriously  lazy," 
in  "  sitting  sideways  upcta  an  ass,"  and  having 
eveo  a  boy  to.  "  propel"  the  burro.     (See  anU^ 
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chosen  places,  which  he  thoaght  it  a  sort  of  duty 
annually  to  revisit.  Of  these  I  will  name  a  few, 
as  giving  them,  perhaps,  an  added  interest  to 
some  future  tourists.  The  summit  of  Skiddaw 
he  regularly  visited,  often  three  or  four  times  in 
a  summer,  but  the  view  thence  was  not  one  he 
greatly  admired.  Sea-Fell  and  Helvellyn  he 
ranked  much  higher,  but  on  account  of  their 
distance  did  not  often  reach.  Saddleback  and 
Causey  Pike,  two  mountains  rarely  ascended  by 
tourists,  were  great  favorites  with  him,  and 
were  the  summits  most  frequently  chosen  for  a 
grand  expedition ;  and  the  two  tanis  upon  Sad- 
dleback, Threlkeld  and  Bowscale  tarns,  were 
among  the  spots  he  thought  most  remarkable 
for  grand  and  lonely  beauty.  This,  too,  was 
ground  rendered  more  thim  commonly  interest- 
ing, by  having  been  the  scenes  of  the  childhood 
and  early  life  of  Clifibrd  the  Shepherd  Lord. 
The  rooky  streams  of  Borrowdale,  high  up  be- 
yond Stonethwaite  and  Seathwaite,  vrere  also 
places  often  visited,  especially  one  beautiful  spot, 
where  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  at  the  foot 
of  Eagle  Crag.  The  pass  of  Honistar  Crag, 
leading  from  Buttermere  to  Borrowdale,  fur- 
nished a  longer  excursion,  which  was  occasion- 
ally taken  with  a  sort  of  rustic  pomp  in  the 
rough  market  carts  of  the  country,  before  the 
cars  which  are  now  so  generally  used  had  be- 
come common,  or  been  permitted  by  their  own- 
ers to  traVel  that  worst  of  all  roads.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  grand  meetings  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  his  family  and  friends,  at 
Leatheswater  (or  ThirUnere),  a  point  about 
half  way  between  Keswick  and  Rydal;  and 
here  as  many  as  fifty  persons  have  sometimes 
met  together  from  both  sides  of  the  country. 
These  were  days  of  great  enjoyment,  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

There  was  also  an  infinite  variety  of  long 
walks,  of  which  he  could  take  advantage  when 
opportunity  served,  without  the  preparation  and 
trouble  of  a  preconcerted  expedition :  several  of 
these  are  alluded  to  in  his  Colloquies.  The 
circuit  formed  by  passing  behind  Barroyr  and 
Lodore  to  the  vale  of  Watenlath,  placed  up  high 
among  the  hills,  with  its  own  little  lake  and 
village,  and  the  rugged  path  leading  thence 
down  to  Borrowdale.  vras  one  of  the  walks  he 
most  admired.  The  beautiful  vale  of  St.  John's, 
with  its  "  Castle  Rock"  and  picturesquely  placed 
little  church,  was  another  favorite  walk;  and 
there  were  a  number  of  springs  of  unusual 
coniousness  situated  near  what  had  been  AnnAr. 


choly  aspect.  So  many  friends  were  dead  who 
had  formerly  shared  them,  and  his  own  domestic 
losses  were  but  too  vividly  called  to  mind  with 
the  remembrance  of  former  days  of  enjoyment, 
the  very  grandeur  of  thd  scenery  around  many 
of  the  chosen  places,  and  the  unchanging  feat- 
ures of  the  ^*  everlasting  hills,"  brought  back 
forcibly  sad  memories,  and  these  parties  became 
in  time  so  painful  that  it  was  with  d^culty  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  them. 

He  concealed,  indeed,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
beneath  a  reserved  manner,  a  most  acutely  sens- 
itive mind,  and  a  warmth  and  kindliness  of 
feeling  which  was  only  understood  by  few,  in- 
deed, perhaps,  not  thoroughly  by  any.  He  said, 
speaking  of  ^  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hill, 
that  one  of  the  sources  of  consolation  to  him 
was  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  departed 
might  then  be  conscious  how  truly  he  had  loved 
and  honored  him ;  and  I  believe  the  depth  of  his 
affection  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  was 
known  to  none  but  himself.  On  one  particular 
point  I  remember  his  often  regretting  his  con- 
stitutional bashfulness  and  reserve ;  and  that 
was,  because,  added  to  his  retired  life  and  the 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  it  prevented  him  from 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  persons  amcmg  whom 
he  Uved.  Long  as  he  had  resided  at  Keswick, 
I  do  not  think  there  v^ere  twenty  persons  in  the 
lov(^r  class  whom  he  knew  by  sight ;  and  though 
this  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  sligbt  de- 
gree of  short-sightedness,  which,  contrary  to 
what  is  usual,  came  on  in  later  life,  yet  I  have 
heard  him  often  lament  it  as  not  being  what  he 
thought  right ;  and  after  slightly  returning  the 
salutation  of  some  passer-by,  he  would  again 
mechanically  lift  his  ciq)  as  he  heard  some  well- 
known  name  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  and  look 
back  with  regret  that  the  greeting  had  not  been 
more  cordial.  With  those  persons  who  were 
occasionally  employed  about  the  house  he  was 
most  familiarly  friendly,  and  these  re|jfekded  him 
with  a  degree  of  affectionate  reverence  that 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  by  some  readers 
that  a  more  accurate  account  of  my  father's  in- 
come should  be  given  than  has  yet  appeared ; 
but  this  is  not  an.  easy  matter,  from  its  extreme 
variableness,  and  this  it  was  that  constituted  a 
continual  source  of  uneasiness  both  to  others 
and  to  himself,  rarely  as  he  acknowledged  it. 
A  common  error  has  been  to  speak  of  him  as 
one  to  whom  literature  has  been  a  mine  of 
wealth.     Thai  his  nolitical  omwnents  iihonld  do 
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pension,  from  which  he  received  oCl45j  and  the 
iaiureateship,  which  was  dC90 :  the  burger  por- 
tion of  these  two  sums,  however,  went  to  the 
payment  of  his  life  insurance,  so  that  not  more 
than  c£lOO  could  be  calculated  upon  as. avail- 
able, and  the  Quarterly  Review  was  therefore 
for  many  years  his  chief  means  of  support.  He 
received  latterly  d£lOO  for  an  article,  and  com- 
monly furnished  one  for  each  number.  What 
more  was  needful  had  to  be  made  up  by  his 
other  works,  which,  as  they  were  always  pub- 
lished upon  the  terms  of  the  publisher  taking 
the  risk  lUid  sharing  the  profits,  produced  him 
but  little,  considering  the  length  of  time  they 
were  often  in  preparation,  and  as  he  was  con- 
stantly adding  new  purchases  to  his  library,  but 
little  was  to  be  reckoned  upon  this  account.  For 
the  Peninsular  War  he  received  ^£1000,  but  the 
copy-right  remained  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 

With  regard  to  his  mode  of  life,  although  it 
was  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible,  his 
expenditure  was  with  difficulty  kept  within  his 
income,  though  he  ^lad  indeed  a  most  faithful 
helpniate,  who  combined  with  a  wise  and  care- 
ful economy  a  Uberality  equal  to  his  own  in  any 
case  of  distress.  One  reason  for  this  difficulty 
was,  that  considerable  sums  were,  not  now  and 
then,  but  regularly,  drawn  from  him  by  his  less 
successful  relatives. 

The  house  which  for  so  many  years  was  his 
residence  at  Keswick,  though  well  situated  both 
for  convenience  and  for  beauty  of  prospect,  was 
unattractive  in  external  appearance,  and  to  most 
families  would  have  been  an  undesirable  resi- 
dence^  Having  originally  been  two  houses, 
afterward  thrown  together,  it  consisted  of  a  good 
many  small  rooms,  connected  by  long  passages, 
all  of  which,  with  great  ingenuity,  he  made  avail- 
able for  holding  books,  with  which,  indeed,  the 
bouse  was  lined  from  top  to  bottom.  His  own 
sitting-room,  which  was  the  largest  m  the  house, 
was  filled  with  the  handsomest  of  them,  arranged 
with  much  taste,  according  to  his  own  fashion, 
with  due  regard  to  size,  color,  and  condition ; 
and  he  used  to  contemplate  these,  his  carefully- 
accumulated  and  much-prized  treasures,  with 
«vea  more  pleasure  and  pride  than  the  greatest 
connoisseur  his  finest  specimens  of  the  old  mas- 
ters ;  and  justly,  for  they  were  both  the  neces- 
saries and  the  luxuries  of  life  to  him  \  both  the 
very  instruments  whereby  he  won,  hardly  enough, 
his  daily  bread,  and  the  source  of  all  his  pleas- 
ares  and  recreations — ^the  pride  of  his  eyes  and 


account.  It  comprised  a  considerable  number 
of  manuscripts,  some  of  them  copied  by  Mr.  Hill 
from  rare  MSS.  in  private  and  convent  libra- 
ries. 

Many  of  these  old  books  being  in  vellum  or 
parchment  bindings,  he  had  taken  much  paius 
to  render  them  ornamental  portions  of  the  fur- 
niture of  his  shelves.  His  brother  Thomas  was 
skillful  in  calligraphy;  and  by  his  assistance 
their  backs  were  pednted  with  some  bright  color, 
and  upon  it  the  title  placed  lengthwise  in  large 
gold  letters  of  the  old  English  type.  Any  one 
who  had  visited  his  library  will  remember  the 
tastefully-arranged  pyramids  of  these  curious- 
looking  books. 

Another  fancy  of  hb  was  to  have  all  those 
books  of  lesser  value,  which  had  become  ragged 
and  dirty^  covered,  or  rather  bound,  in  colored 
cotton  prints,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  clean 
and  respectable  in  their  appearance,  it  being 
impossible  to  afford  the  cost  of  having  so  many 
put  into  better  bindings. 

Of  this  task  his  daughters,  aided  by  any  fe- 
male friends  who  might  be  staying  with  them, 
were  the  performers ;  and  not  fewer  than  from 
1200  to  1400  volumes  were  so  bound  by  them 
at  different  times,  filling  completely  one  room, 
which  he  designated  as  the  Cottonian  library. 
IVith  this  work  he  was  much  interested  and 
amused,  as  the  ladies  would  often  suit  the  pat- 
tern to  the  contents,  clothing  a  Quaker  work  or 
a  book  of  sermons  in  sober  drab,  poetry  in  some 
flowery  design,  and  sometimes  contriving  a  sly 
piece  of  satire  at  the  contents  of  some  well- 
known  authpr  by  their  choice  of  its  covering. 
One  considerable  convenience  attended  this  ec- 
centric mode  of  binding — ^the  book  became  as 
well  known  by  its  dress  as  by  its  contents,  apd 
much  more  easily  found. 

With  respect  to  his  mode  of  acquiring  and 
arranging  the  contents  of  a  book,  it  was  some- 
what peculiar.  He  was  as  rapid  a  reader  as 
could  be  conceived,  having  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving by  a  glance  down  the  page  whether  it 
contained  any  thing  which  he  was  likely  to  make 
use  of — a  slip  of  paper  lay  on  his  desk,  and  was 
used  as  a  marker,  and  with  a  slight  penciled  S 
he  would  note  the  passage,  put  a  reference  on 
the  paper,  with  some  brief  note  of  the  subject, 
which  he  could  transfer  to  his  note-book,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  be  had  classified  and 
arranged  every  thing  in  the  work  which  it  was 
likely  he  would  ever  want.  It  was  thus,  with 
a  remarkable  memory  (not  so  much  for  the  facts 
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reach  in  case  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
them.  The  quickness  with  which  this  was  done 
was  yeiy  remarkable.  I  have  often  known  him 
receive  a  parcel  of  books  one  afternoon,  and  the 
next  have  found  his  mark  throughout  perhaps 
two  or  three  different  volumes ;  yet,  if  a  work 
took  his  attention  particularly,  he  was  not  ra^Hd 
in  its  perusal ;  and  on  some  authors,  such  as 
the  old  divines,  he  *'  fed,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
slowly  and  oarefnUy,  dwelling  on  the  page,  and 
taking  in  its  contents  deeply  and  deliberately, 
like  an  epicure  with  his  "  wine  searching  the 
subtle  flavor." 

His  library  at  his  death  consisted  of  about 
14,000  volumes;  probably  tbe  largest  number 
of  books  ever  collected  by  a  person  of  such  lim- 
ited means.  Among  these  he  found  most  of  the 
materials  for  all  he  did,  and  almost  all  he  wished 
to  do ;  and  though  sometimes  he  lamented  that 
his  collection  was  not  a  larger  one,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  Was  more  to  his  advantage  that  it 
was  in  some  degree  limited.  As  it  was,  he  col- 
lected an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  materials 
fimr  every  subject  he  was  employed  upon  than 
ever  he  made  use  of,  and  his  published  Notes 
give  some  idea,  though  an  inadequate  one,  of 
the  vast  stores  he  thus  accumulated. 

On  this  subject  he  writes  to  his  cousin,  Her- 
bert Hill,  at  that  time  one  d  the  h'brarians  of 
the  "  Bodleian :"  "  When  I  was  at  the  Briti^ 
Museum  the  other  day,  walking  through  the 
rooms  with  Carey,  I  felt  that  to  have  lived  in 
that  library,  or  in  such  a  one,  would  have  ren- 
dered me  perfectly  useless,  even  if  it  had  not 
made  me  mad.  The  sight  of  such  countless 
vokimes  made  me  feel  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  pursue  any  subject  throogh  all  th^  investi- 
gations into  which  it  would  lead  me,  and  that 
therefore  I  should  either  lose  myself  in  the  vain 
pursuit,  or  give  up  in  despair,  and  read  for  the 
future  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  immedi- 
ate gratification.  This  was  an  additional  reason 
for  being  thankful  for  my  own  lot,  aware  as  I 
am  that  I  am  always  tempted  to  pursue  a  train 
of  inquury  too  far." 

2b  Henry  Taylor^  Efq. 

-Keiwick,JaD.19,ie29. 
"MtdbaeH.  T., 
"  You  are  right  in  your  opinion  of  the  last  scene 
in  Eleemon,*  but  it  can  not  be  altered  now,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  can,  for  the  bond  is 
there.  When  you  read  the  original  story,  you 
will  see  how  much  it  owes  to  the  management 
of  it ;  what  was  oflensive  I  could  remove,  but 


I  '*  Dear  H.  T.,  however  last  my  thoughts  may 
germinate  and  flower,  my  opinions  have  been  of 

j  slow  growth  since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  since  the  age  of  forty  they  have  undergone 
very  little  change ;  but  increase  of  knowledge 

I  has  tended  to  conflrm  them.  My  friends-^— those 
whom  I  call  so — have  never  been  the  persoos 
who  have  flattered  me  ;  if  they  had,  they  woold 
not  have  held  that  place  which  they  posset  im 
my  esteem. 

**  The  experiment  of  pauper  colonies  has  beea 
long  enough  in  progress  to  satisfy  such  a  man  as 
Jacob  of  Its  success.  Remember  what  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact man  he  is :  all  die  travels  wMoh  have 
fellen  in  my  way  agree  with  him. 

*'  I  require  a  first  outlay,  from  tbe  money  ex- 
pended in  work-bouse  and  poor-rates.  Fe^  the 
pauper  while  he  builds  his  cottage,  fences  his  al- 
lotment, and  digs  his  garden,  as  you  feed  him 
while  he  breaks  stones  or  lives  in  idleness.  Yon 
think  of  the  plow,  I  of  the  spade  ;  yon  of  fielda» 
I  of  gardens ;  you  of  com  land,  I  of  grass  land ; 
and  I  trecU  these  measures,  not  as  substitutes  for 
emigration,  but  as  co-operativeB  with  it ;  I  ^ 
to  increase  potatoes  and  pigs  as  well  as  | 
ry,  who  will  increase  whether  pigs  and  potatoea 
do  or  do  not  The  land  on  which  this  is  going 
on  in  Germany  and  Holland  is  worse  than  the 
worst  of  our  wasted.  The  spade  works  wonden. 
God  bless  you  1  R.  Southbt." 

2b  the  Re^  Neville  Wkitw. 

**KcKwk)k,  Jan.  SO^  1889. 
"  Mt  i»ea£  Neville, 
"Among  the  other  causes  which  have  firooi 
day  to  days,  and  from  days  to  weeks,  and  frooa 
weeks  to  months,  put  ofi*  the  intention  of  writing 
to  you,  one  has  been  the  hope  and  expectatm 
of  hearing  from  you.  Of  you  I  heard  an  n^ 
story — that  my  head  had  fiillen  on  yoors;*  in 
which  accident  I,  as  well  as  yon,  had  a  merci- 
ful escape,  for  if  that  bust  bad  been  yoor  death, 
it  would  have  loft  a  life-long  impression  upon  my 
spirits. 

«         #  '      *         *         *         «         • 

"  I  am  very  much  taken  np  with  reviewing, 
without  which,  indeed,  I  should  be  in  no  com- 
fortable situation ;  for  the  sale  of  my  books  in 
Longman's  hands,  where  the  old  standers  used 
to  bring  in  about  <£200  a  year,  has  fallen  almost 
to  nothing :  at  their  present  movement,  indeed, 
they  would  not  set  my  account  with  him  even 
before  seven  years'  end.  The  Book  of  tbe 
Church,  too,  is  at  a  dead  stand-still ;  and  for  the 
VindioisB,  that  book  never  produced  me  so  mmdi 
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God  be  praised,  good  health,  good  spirits,  and 
good  will  to  do  whatever  work  is  necessary  to 
be  done.  Next  month  I  trust  you  will  receive 
a  volume  of  poems,  which  I  hope  may  have  bet. 
ter  fortune  in  Murray's  hands  than  the  Tale  of 
Paraguay  had  in  Longman^s;  for  of  that  1500 
copies  have  not  sold,  nor  are  likely  to  selK  My 
Colloquies,  also,  will  follow  it,  if  they  are  not 
ready  quite  as  soon.  These  will  be  read  here- 
after, whatever  be  their  fortune  now.  I  should 
tell  you  that  Murray  sent  me  an  extra  oC50  for 
my  paper  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Question.* 

*"*•  My  last  paper  in  the  Foreign  Review  was 
upon  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes ;  a  subject 
ehoeen  because  it  was  well  timed,  showing  what 
dependence  may  be  placed  upon  the  most  solenm 
engagements  of  any  Roman  Catholic  power. 
For  the  next  I  have  promised  a  Life  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  for  the  Quarterly  Review  a  paper 
upon  Surtees's  History  of  Durham.  In  the  forth- 
ooming  number  I  have  an  article  upon  Element- 
ary Education  and  the  new  King's  College. 
*         *         *         *         *         *         « 

"  Our  best  and.  kindest  remembrances  to  all 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  you.  Mine,  in  partic- 
ular, to  your  excellent  mother.  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  see  her  again  on  earth,  but  assuredly  we 
ihall  meet  hereafter,  and  in  joy — in  the  land 
where  all  things  are  reinen^>ered. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  ! 
*'  Tours  most  affectionately, 

"  Robert  Southby." 

2b  itfff .  Hodson. 

« Keswick,  Feb.  10, 1829. 
"  Mt  dkae  Madam, 

"  If  it  were  true  that  misfortunes  never  oome 
singly,  it  would  be  a  merciful  dispensation  of 
them.  I  at  least  should  choose  (if  there  were 
the  power  of  choosing)  to  have  my  sorrows  come 
thiok  and  three-fold,  and  my  pleasures  one  by 
one ;  to  drink  of  misery  at  a  draught,  however 
deep  the  bowl,  but  to  sip  of  enjoyment,  and  taste 
its  full  flavor  in  every  glass.  The  same  post 
brought  me  the  news  from  Tork,t  and  the  king's 
speech,  and  I  believe  each  would  have  weighed 
more  heavily  upon  ray  spirits,  had  it  come  sep- 
arately, than  both  did  together.  Better  a  dis- 
turbed grief  than  a  settled  one.  And,  to  confess 
the  truth,  the  minster  bore  a  larger  part  than  the 
Constitution,  not  only  in  our  fireside  talk,  but  in 
tnj  solitary  feelings;  for  the  other  evil  is  the 
more  remediable  one,  and,  moreover.  Sir  Robert 
lngh»  had  prepared  me  for  it. 

'*  We  have  been  betrayed  by  imbecility,  pusil- 
lanimity, and  irreligion.  Our  citadel  would  have 
been  impregnable  if  it  bad  been  bravely  defend- 
ed ;  and  these  are  times  when  it  becomes  a  duty 


" '  When  the  wicked  hire  their  day  udgnU 
Thca  they  who  suffer  bravely  tare  mankind.* 

If  we  have  not  learned  this  from  history,  I  know 
not  what  it  can  teach. 

^^  And  now,  you  will  ask,  where  do  I  look  for 
comfort?  Entirely  to  Providence^  I  should 
look  to  nothing  but  evil  from  the  natural  course 
of  events,  were  they  left  to  themselves  j  but  Al- 
mighty Providence  directs  them,  and  my  heart 
is  at  rest  in  that  faith.  The  base  pob'oy  which 
has  been  pursued  may  potsibUf  delay  the  relig- 
ious war  in  Ireland ;  possibly  the  ulcer  may  be 
skinned  over,  and  we  may  be  balled  on  to  rejoice 
for  the  cure  while  the  bones  are  becoming  cari- 
ous. But  there  are  great  struggles  which  must 
be  brought  to  an  issue  before  we  shall  be  truly 
at  peace;  between  Infidelity  and  Religion,  and 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism.  The  latter 
battle  must  be  fought  in  Ireland,  and  I  would 
have  it  fought  ndw :  two  or  three  years  ago  I 
would  have  prevented  it.  Fought  it  must  be  at 
last,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  enemy  from 
the  delay ;  but  the  right  cause  will  triumph  at 
last. 

'^  About  three  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  on  Britten's  Cathedral  Antiq- 
uities, and  spoke  then  of  the  danger  to  which  these 
edifices  are  always  liable,  in  a  manner  that  ought 
to  entitle  me,  if  I  were  but  a  little  crazy,  to  set  up 
for  a  prophet.  God  grant  that  other  and  more 
definite  fore-feelings  may  not  be  in  like  manner 
confirmed. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam, 

"  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

Th  Sir  R.  H.  Inglit,  Bart. 

"Keswick,  Feb.  3S;  1899. 
"  Mt  dear  Fribkd, 
.    "  Tou  need  not  be  assured  that  I  most  heartily 
wish  you  success  at  Oxford,  and  that,  if  I  had  a 
vote  to  give  you,  I  would  take  a  much  longer 
journey  than  that  from  Keswick  to  Oxford  for  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  it.     So  would  Wordsworth, 
who  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  entirely  accords 
with  us  in  our  views  of  this  momentous  subject. 
^'  Some  old  morailist  has  said  that  misfortunes 
are  blessmgs  in  disguise ;  and  I  am  trying  to  per* 
suade  myself  that  this  turn  of  afiairs,  which,  upon 
every  principle  of  human  prudence,  is  to  be  con- 
demned, may  eventually  verify  the  saying,  and  bo 
directed  by  Providence  to  a  happier  end  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  attained.   We  are  now  placed 
in  somewhat  like  the  same  situation  with  re|2[ard  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  that  we  were  thirty  years  ago 
to  Bonaparte,  and  ere  yielding  to  them  as  we  did 
to  him  at  Amiens.    Will  the  peace  be  concluded? 
and  if  so,  will  it  last  quite  as  long  ? 


-«  j^_?j.^i« 
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and  this  it  is  that  constitatiis  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  against  ministers.  They  took  none  of 
those  measures  which  might  have  preveoted  this 
alternative  ;  they  sofiered  the  danger  to  grow  up, 
knowingly,  willfully,  and  I  can  not  but  add,  treach- 
eroualy  ;  ai^  now  they  make  the  extent  of  that 
danger  their  excuse  for  yielding  to  it.  They 
have  deceived  their  friends,  and  betrayed  the 
Constitution. 

"  Now  any  war  is  so  dreadful  a  thing,  that  even 
when  it  becomes  (as  it  may)  a  duty  to  choose  it 
as  the  least  of  two  evils,  a  good  man,  in  making 
-such  a  choice,  must  bid  farewell  forever  to  all 
lightness  of  heart.  There  will  be  hours  of  mis- 
giving for  him,  let  his  mind  be  ever  so  strong  ; 
and  sleepless  nights  and  miserable  dreams,  when 
the  thorns  in  his  pillow  prevent  him  not  from  sleep- 
ing. This  we  shall  be  spared  from.  It  is  not 
our  resistance  to  this  pusillanimous  surrender  that 
will  bring  on  the  last  appeal.  It  must  be  made 
at  length,  but  under  circumstances  in  which  our 
consciousness  will  be  that  the  course  which  we 
should  have  pursued  from  the  beginning  would 
have  prevented  it. 

*'  This  is  our  position.  Let  os  now  look  at 
that  in  which  Mr.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  have 
placed  themselves.  They  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  impose  securities ;  the  more  violent 
Catholics  have  declared  that  they  will  submit  to 
none :  and  the  Bishop  of  London  (who  said  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  security) 
has  said  in  Parliament  that  he  can  devise  none. 
And  here  Phillpotts,  who,  I  dare  say,  was  hon- 
estly upon  the  quest,  is  at  fault.  The  difficulties 
here  may  again  break  off*  the  treaty,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  those  Emiancipators  who  think  se- 
curities necessary  must  come  round,  in  which 
case  as  much  may  be  gained  by  an  accession  of 
strength  as  has  been  lost  by  this  pitiful  confession 
of  weakness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
preliminary  difficulties  will  not  be  got  over. 

"  But  if  the  measure  be  passed,  and  the  Prot- 
estant flag  should  be  struck,  and  the  enemy  march 
in  with  flying  colors,  there  may  possiWy  be  a  sort 
of  honey-moon  session  after  the  surrender.  Then 
comes  the  second  demand  for  despoiling  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  Catholic  Association  is  renewed 
in  greater  strength,  and  upon  much  more  formi- 
dable grounds.  Meantime  the  Irish  Protestants 
wiH  lose  heart,  cmd  great  numbers  will  emigrate, 
flying  while  they  can  from  the  wrath  to  come. 


strength  of  Ireland  was  enough  to  coanterpoiflo 
it.  But  if  the  duke  was  afieoted  by  thtsilanger, 
he  will  take  means  for  lessening  it  before  the  cri- 
sis comes  on. 

**  These  are  my  speculations,  partaking  per- 
haps of  the  sunshine  of  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  dis- 
position. Had  I  been  intrusted  with  political 
power  at  this  time,  I  would,  upon  the  principle 
that  we  are  to  trust  in  Providence,  but  act  accord- 
ing to  the  clear  perception  of  duty,  have  resisted 
this  concession  even  to  blood.  In  this  I  difier 
from  Blanco  White.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  part 
which  he  is  taking  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  be  has 
a  single  eye,  and  casts  no  sinister  looks  with  it. 

"  God  speed  you,  my  dear  friend,  not  in  this 
contest  alone,  but  in  every  thing.  I  wish  yoa 
success  the  more,  because  it  will  be  creditable  to 
the  University — ^to  the  national  character.  The 
mass  of  mankind,  while  we  are  what  our  institu- 
tions make  us,  mutt  be  time-servers.  (The  old 
Adam  in  our  nature  is  less  active  than  the  old 
Serpent  in  our  system  of  society.)  When  they 
shift  with  the  wind,  they  only  change  profeMsiouM^ 
not  principles,  upon  questions  which  they  under- 
stand imperfectly.  But  if  I  see  a  good  majority 
of  persons  who  have  preferment  to  look  for,  «!. 
ther  in  the  Church  or  the-  Law,  voting  according 
to  their  former  convictions,  when  tergiversatioa 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  it  will  be  a  hopeful  symp- 
tom, and  serve  in  a  small  degree  as  a  set-off 
against  the  mortification  which  individual  cases 
of  defection  can  not  but  occasion  at  this  time. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  ROBKRT  SOUTHET." 

My  father's  paper  on  the  Catholic  Qoestioo 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  appears  to  have  met 
with  royal  approbation,  ibr  the  king  expressed  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  printed  in  a  separate  form 
for  more  general  circuhttion.  This,  however, 
Mr.  Murray,  apparently  having  more  regard  to 
profit  than  loyalty,  would  not  consent  to,  saying 
that  those  who  wished  to  read  the  article  might 
purchase  the  number  which  contained  it.  Bat 
as  it  found  favor  with  many  persons,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  was  extremely  unpalatable  to  those 
who  held  vievrs  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and  ia  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  by  th« 
Rev.  Mr.  Shannon,  it  was  alluded  to  in  very 
strong  terms,  and  the  writer  further  expressed 
his  confident  hopes  that  my  father  was  not  the 
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that  "  the  generous  warmth  of  indignant  feeling 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  abate  in  the  cooler 

a  note  relatiTe  to  the  doctor  from  a  convincing  and  able 
Addrtu  to  the  Clergy  on  beh^  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ObtW,  jnst  pablished  by  ttie  Rev.  Mr.  Shannon,  of  Edin- 
bur^  Am  we  takeJt  for  granted  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman iB  stating  a  &ct,  wo  most  conclude,  that  if  Dr. 
douthoy  be  the  author  of  the  article  in  queetion,  ho  baa  to 
add  another  inconaiatency  to  that  Ions  liat  of  tergiversa* 
tioiu  and  condOieting  professions  which  have  occurred  in 
his  transition  from  the  Jacobin  leveler  of  altars  and 
thrones  to  the  loyal  and  high-church  poet  laureate,  of 
which  he  onght  to  be  reminded  every  year  by  receiving 
«  copy  of  Wttt  Tyler  along  with  the  annual  butt  of  sack." 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  long  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  tiie  limes  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  some  por- 
tions of  whkh  I  subjoin  here,  as  answering  well  both  Mr. 
dliannon's  charges  and  those  of  the  Timer  editor. 

^  Mr.  Shannon  has  found  in  the  article  '  an  inhuman 

Sirit  toward  the  Irish.'  I  have  searched .  the  article 
rough,  and  I  know  not  inhere  in  it  Mr.  Shannon  could 
find  a  trace  of  such  a  spirit,  or  a  pretext  for  his  charge. 
At  page  573,  tiie  writer  speaks  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Irish  would  rebel  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  '  In 
that  faith,'  he  says,  '  they  would  be  ready  to  inflict  or  to 
endure  any  thing,  to  desOTve  tiie  heaviest  punishment  that 
outraged  huiiianity  migiit  demand  and  offended  Justice 
exact,  and  to  undergo  It  with  a  fortitude  which,  arising 
from  deluded  conscience,  excites  compassion  even  more 
than  it  commands  respect'  If  these  are  Uie  feelings  wiUi 
which  the  writer  would  regard  the  Irish  in  rebellion,  what 
are  the  measures  by  which  he  would  keep  them  out  of  it  ? 
*  The  Emperor  Acbar  bore  upon  his  signet  this  saying : 
**  I  never  saw  any  one  lost  upon  a  straight  road.**  This  is 
a  strai^  road— to  restrain  treason,  to  punish  sedition,  to 
disregard  clamor,  and  by  every  possible  means  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  Iriui  peasantry,  who  are  not  more 
miserably  ignorant  than  they  are  miserabljr  oppressed. 
QIvo  them  employm^it  in  public  works,  bring  the  bogs 
taito  cultivation,  facilitate  for  those  who  desire  it  the  means 
of  emigration.  Extend  the  poor  laws  to  Ireland ;  experi- 
ence may  teach  us  to  guard  against  their  abuse— ^ey  are 
benevolent,  they  are  necessary,  tiiey  are  Just  *  *  * 
Better  their  condition  thus^-educate  the  people,  execute 
jnatlce,  and  maintahi  peace.  *  *  •  Let  every 
thinx  be  done  that  can  relieve  the  poor— every  tiling  that 
can  unprove  their  condition,  physically,  moraUy,  intellect- 
u^y,  and  religiously.' 

"  As  far  as  human  feehngs  and  not  political  opinions  are 
hi  question,  I  know  not  by  what  spirit  Mr.  Shannon  would 
demre  this  writer  to  have  been  actuated,  nor  do  I  know 
by  what  spirit  any  writer  could  have  been  actuated  who 
ooold  find  '  an  inhuman  spirits  in  this. 

^  SurelT  Mr.  Shannon  mifdit  find  it  in  his  power  to  dif- 
fer from  Mr.  Souther  (as  I  do)  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
without  imputing  to  him  malevolent  feelings,  corrupt  mo- 
tiTos,  and  an  advocacy  of  gross  oppressions.  The  differ- 
ence is  on  a  controvertible  political  question,  to  the  advo- 
cates of  which,  on  either  side,  injurious  language  is  obvi- 
ously misapplied ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  willing 
to  give  due  credit  to  Mr.  Shannon  for  his  exertions  in  a 
cause  to  which  I  wish  all  success,  I  regret  that  he  has  been 
betrayed,  in  this  instance,  into  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
is  no  evidence  of  the  abilities  attributed  to  him,  and  which 
li,  moreover,  in  more  than  one  respect,  rather  inconsis^ 
ent  with  the  feelings  of  propriety  which  belong  to  his  pro- 
fieasion,  and,  I  have  no  doubt  (political  zeal  apart),  to  him- 
aelfalso. 

**  Mr.  Southey  has  been,  at  all  times,  an  enemy  to  op- 
prenlon  of  dl  sorts.  Mr.  Shannon  found  him  so  in  his 
conversations  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  whether  in  his 
writings  or  in  his  discourse,  to  tiiose  who  understand  his 
Ticws,  he  will  never  appear  otherwise.  True  it  is  that  at 
the  present  time  Mr.  Southey  considers  the  nearest  dan- 
gers of  society  to  arise  from  a  too  rapid  acces^i^n  of  power 
to  tho  ill  instructed.  A  man  acting  under  this  conviction 
will  natorally  apply  himself  with  more  sohcitude  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  pe^le  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from 
existing  institutions,  than  to  detect  for  them  their  griev- 
ances. But  M  in  this  article  (if  it  be  his),  so  hi  all  his 
other  writings,  be  never  stints  the  language  of  reprobation 
when  there  u  real  oppression  to  be  written  of.  Men  may 
dlflTer  from  him  as  to  the  measures  which  may  be  applica- 
ble to  our  system  of  society;  but  if  tiiey  see  him  aright, 
they  will  see  him,  in  spirit  and  in  purpose,  as  sincere  a 
lover  of  liberty,  and  as  indignantlY  opposed  to  injustice, 
as  ever  he  was  in  his  boyhood,  when  oe  thought  that  he 
flaw  a  short  way  out  of  the  evils  of  society. 

**  You.  or  the  writer  of  your  paragraph,  havo  spoken  of 
*  the  long  list  of  his  tergiversations.^  In  so  speaking  you 
have  Joined  the  common  cry  of  those  enemies  of  Mr. 


tediperament  of  an  advancing  age ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  moral  sense  should  undergo  so 
complete  a  transformation,  except  from  causes 
which  are  liable  to  suspicion." 

This  misrepresentation  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  so  long  ago,  naturally 
surprised  and  annoyed  exceedingly  my  father, 
and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Shannon  on  the  first  instant 
very  courteously,  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt  he 
had  persuaded, hiniself  that  the  statement  was 
correct,  but  that  it  vns  altogether  inaccurate  in 
every  thing  which  would  appear  to  him  material ; 
and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  Mr.  Shannon 
owed  him  a  public  acknowledgment  for  a  public 
wrong. 

Tlus,  however,  Mr.  Shannon  was  not  inclined 
to  make ;  and  as  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
his  impression  of  'What  my  father's  opinions  had 
been  vnji  correct,  and  that  he  had  not  conmait- 
ted  any  oflfense  against  the  established  usages  of 
society  in  thus  bringing  forward  his  recollections 
of  a  private  conversation,  the  correspondence  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  angry  tone.  The  following 
letter,  which  concluded  it,  I  insert  here,  as  giv- 
ing pretty  dearly  a  summary  both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances and  of  my  father's  opinions  respect- 
ing Ireland. 

To  the  Rev.  Richard  Shatman. 

••Keawick,  March  S,  1829. 
"  Sir, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  pamphlet ;  but 
I  find  that  the  extract  from  it  in  The  Times  is 
faithfully  given,  and  I  repeat  that  you  have  of- 
fered me  a  personal  wrong,  as  unprovoked  as  it 
is  unwarrantable.  Tou  have  egregiously  mis- 
taken what  my  opinions  were  when  we  met. 
You  have  uncharitably  misrepresented  what  they 
are  now;  and  you  have  imputed  to  me  suspicious 
motives  for  a  change  which  has  no  other  exist- 

Southey  whom  his  political  writings  have  raised  up 
against  him.  The  otily  fact  which  can  be  assumed  as  a 
foundation  for  such  charges  is/that  Mr.  Southey  held  re- 
publican opinions  in  his  very  early  youth,  and  that  he 
changed  them  soon  after  he  bad  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
That  he  profited  by  the  change  is  wholly  fiolsc.  And  to 
suppose  tbat  any  worldly  considerations  could  have  af- 
fected his  opinions,  or  touched  for  a  moment  the  sincerity 
of  his  mind,  would  seem  to  any  one  who  knew  him  as  ab- 
surd aa  to  suppose  that  Nelson  wanted  courage  or  that 
Sheridan  wanted  wit  When,  with  the  growth  of  his 
knowledge  and  understanding,  his  Utopian  systems  gave 
way,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Constitution  of  his  coun- 
try— and  here  'the  long  Ust  of  his  tergiversations'  comee 
to  an  end. 

"  Mr.  Southey  is  a  public  man,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
animadvert  on  the  opinions  of  his  which  are  or  have  been 
before  the  public,  whether  they  come  out  in  a  way  which 
is  usual,  or  by  the  means  of  gentlemen  who  shall  conceive 
Uiemselves  to  have  mastered  them  in  two  or  three  private 
conversations  at  Mr.  Southey's  table,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
expound  them  now.  You  must  allow  me,  however,  to 
express  regrot  that  an  editor,  ^hose  paper  owes,  I  think, 
a  part  of  its  weight  to  the  use  of  some  little  discrimina* 
tion  in  the  language  of  inv^ve,  should  have  suffbred 
himself  to  Join  in  a  vulgar  cry  of  inferior  party  writers, 
and  to  cast  a  reflection  tor  what  he  can  scarcely  think  to 
be  matter  of  reproach.  For  the  disthiguished  Individual 
hi  question,  men  of  ability  ought  to  have  at  least  one  sort 
of  respect,  and  all  who  know  him  must  have  every  possi- 
ble respect  I  can  not  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  you 
would  nave  better  prefaced  your  extract  from  Mr.  Shan- 
non's publication  if  you  had  admonished  him  (with  all  due 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits  and  exertions)  that  be 
would  do  well,  in  making  toward  a  Just  end,  to  be  Just  on 
the  way,  and  to  pursue  Uberality  with  a  liberal  feeling. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  T." 
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ence  than  in  your  own  erroneous  recollections 
and  intemperate  judgment. 

"  If  what  you  called  the  Catholic  rights  were 
touched  upon  in  our  tahle-talk,  it  is  likely  that  a 
subject  which  was  not  at  that  time  prominent 
would  be  lightly  dismissed,  willing  as  we  both 
were  to  dwell  rather  upon  points  of  agreement 
than  of  diOerence.  I  remember  distinctly  our 
diflerence  concerning  the  union  with  England, 
and  no  other.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  we  differ 
now  upon  any  thing  else  relating  to  Ireland,  -ex- 
cept upon  the  question  whether  concession  to 
the  Romanists  is  likely  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
that  poor  country  or  to  aggravate  them.  On 
that  question  it  is  w^ell  known  to  all  my  friends 
that  my  views  have  never  undergone  any  altera- 
tion ;  and  they  were  formed  and  declared  as  ear- 
ly as  the  year  1801,  when  the  question  first  came 
before  me.  For  what  possible  motive  could  I 
have  dissembled  them  to  you  ?  I  have  never 
expressed  an  opinion  which  I  did  not  hold,  nor 
held  one  which  I  feared  to  express — ^to  maintain 
when  I  was  persuaded  that  it  was  right,  or  to 
abandon  if  convinced  that  it  was  wrong. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  I  nev- 
er will  allow  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  call 
upon  me  individually  respecting  any  composition 
(not  of  a  personal  character)  which  has  not  my 
name  affixed- to  it.  But  I  maintain  every  argu>- 
ment  which  is  urged  in  that  paper;  I  assent  to 
every  assertion  which  it  contains ;  I  hold  every 
opinion  which  is  advanced  there.  Elsewhere  I 
have  published  arguments,  assertions,  and  opin- 
ions of  the  same  kind,  bearing  upon  the  same 
conclusion.  And  whosoever  charges  me  with 
inhumanity  for  this,  or  affirms  that  it  is  designed 
to  render  the  Irish  objects  of  horror  and  execra-  j 
tion,  calumniates  me.  I  have  been  used  to  mis-  I 
representation  and  calunuiy,  but  I  did  not  expect 
them,  sir,  from  you. 

"  It  is  a  fair  course  of  argument  to  assert  that 
the  miseries  of  Ireland  were  not  caused  by  the 
laws  which  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
legiskitive  power,  and  to  infer  that  they  can  not 
be  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  those  laws ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  those  premises  can  be 
proved  by  historical  facts,  and  that  inference  es- 
tablished by  just  reasoning.  You  can  not  con- 
demn the  British  government  more  severely  than 
I  do  for  having  suffered  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people  to  remain  to  this  day  in  as  barbar- 
ous a  state  as  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh  were 
till  they  were  civilized,  the  first  by  their  Kirk, 
the  second  by  the  laws.  That  the  Irish  have 
been  thus  barbarous  from  the  earliest  times  may 
be  learned  by  their  own  annals ;  that  they  are  so 
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"  I  could  say  more,  sir,  were  it  not  vain  to  ad- 
dress one  whose  sense  of  the  usages  of  society  is 
so  perverse  that  he  deems  it  no  breach  of  honor 
and  hospitality  to  bring  old  table-talk  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  me ;  whose 
prepossessions  are  so  obstinate  that  rather  than 
think  it  possible  his  own  recollections,  after  more 
than  twenty  years,  may  have  deceived  him,  he 
will  believe  me  guilt}'  of  deliberate  falsehood ; 
whose  Christian  charity  is  so  little,  that  because 
I  think  the  Protestant  Church  establishments  in 
England  and  Ireland  will  be  endangered  by  ad- 
mitting Roman  Catholics  into  the  LegishUure, 
he  imputes  suspicious  motives  to  me,  and  accus- 
es me  of  seeking  to  render  the  Irish  people  ob- 
jects of  horror  and  execration;  and,  finally, 
whose  notions  of  moral  feeling  are  so  corionaiy 
compounded,  ths^t  because  these  heinous  chais- 
es are  acconapanied  with  some  complimentaiy 
phrases  to  the  injured  person  on  the  score  of  hfii 
talents,  he  is  actually  surprised  that  an  indignant 
remonstrance  should  be  expressed  in  a  tone 
which  he  calls  uncourteous  I  Finding  it,  there- 
fore, in  vain  to  expect  from  you  a  reparation  of 
the  wrong  which  you  have  offered,  I  shall  take 
a  near  and  fitting  opportunity  for  publicly  con- 
tradicting* your  statement,  and  repelling  your 
injurious  charges  and  calumniatory  insinuations. 
**  Robert  Southbt." 

My  father's  convictions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Leg- 
islature were  most  strongly  rooted  in  his  mind : 
he  had,  indeed,  always  held  that  all  rights  should 
be  conceded  to  them,  and  all  restrictions  remov- 
ed in  matters  which  had  not  a  close  relation  to 
political  power;  but  to  invest  them  with  that 
power  he  considered  as  the  most  perilous  exper- 
iment that  could  by  possibility  be  tried  in  a'Prot- 
estant  country.  Deeply  read  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic history,  and  probably  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  practices  of  that  Church, 
as  set  forth  by  her  own  writers,  than  most  of  his 
cotemporaries,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  her  sincere  members  must  necessarily 
be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  of  old.  He 
felt  that  if  he  were  of  that  faith  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  would  be  bent  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  Church  —  that  he  would  have 
striven  to  be  a  second  Loyola;  and  believing 
one  of  the  moving  principles  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  to  be  that  the  end  justified  the 
means,  he  did  not  see  how  any  securities  that 
might  be  taken  from  members  of  that  persuasian 
could  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  what  he 
considered  oughi  to  be  a  paramount  duty  on  their 
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3b  Oeorge  Tichnor,  Etq. 

"KMwkk,  Maroh  17, 1889. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

''  Mere  sht^ne  has  for  some  time  "^thfaeld  me 
from  writing,  till  I  could  tell  you  that  my  Collo- 
qaies,  which  have  so  long  been  in  the  press,  were 
on  the  way  to  you.  They  will  be  so  by  the  time 
this  letter  is  half  seas  over.  I  am  ex4f>eoting  by 
every  post  the  concluding  proofs ;  and  you  will 
receive  with  them  a  little  volume  consisting  of 
two  poems,*  from  the  subjects  of  which  (both 
are  Romish  legends),  and  perhaps  a  Kttle  from 
the  manner  also,  you  might  suppose  the  writer 
was  rejuvenescent  Both  were,  indeed,  intend- 
ed for  some  of  our  Annuals,  which  are  now  the 
mushrooms  of  literature ;  but  the  first  in  its  prog- 
ress far  outgrew  all  reasonable  limits  for  such  a 
ooUection,  and  the  latt^  was  objected  to  because 
it  might  prevent  the  annual  from  selling  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  circles — an  anecdote,  this,  which 
is  bat  too  characteristic  of  the  times. 

"  Rejuvenescent,  however,  in  a  more  important 
sense  of  the  word,  thank  God,  I  aoL  When  your 
consignment  arrived  at  Keswick  last  summer,  I 
was  in  London,  under  CopeUnd  the  surgeon's 
hands.  By  an  operation  which  some  jewrs  ago 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  in  surgery,  but  which 
he  (more  than  any  other  person)  has  rendered  as 
safe  as  any  operation  can  be,  I  have  been  eflfect- 
oally  relieved  from  an  infirmity  which  had  af- 
flicted me  about  twelve  years,  and  which  often 
rendered  me  incapable  (Mf  walking  half  a  mile. 
Now  I  am  able  to  climb  the  mountains ;  and  as 
then  I  was  never  without  a  sense  of  infirmity 
when  I  moved,  I  never  walk  now  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  blessing  that  it  is  to  have  been 
thus  rendered  sound.  This  sort  of  second  spring 
prevents  me  from  feeling  the  approach  of  age  as 
I  etherwise  might  do.  Indeed,  Time  lays  his 
hand  on  me  gently :  I  require  a  glass  only  for  dis- 
tant objects ;  for  work,  my  eyes  serve  me  as 
well  as  ever  they  did ;  and  this  is  no  slight  bless- 
ing when  most  of  my  ootemporaries  have  taken 
to  spectacles. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  have  mementoes  enough  in 
myself  and  in  those  around  me.  The  infant 
whom  you  saw  in  his  basket  has  now  entered 
upon  his  eleventh  year,  and  is  making  progress 
In  Putch  and  German  as  well  as  Greek  and  Lat- 
in. The  youngest  of  my  remaining  daughters 
has  ceased  to  be  a  girl.  She  who  was  the  flow- 
er of  them  (and  never  was  there  a  fairer  flower) 
—you  will  remember  her — is  in  heaven;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  sure  hope  we  have  in  look- 
ing forward,  I  could  not  bear  to  look  back. 

**  This,  year,  I  trust,  will  see  good  progress 
made  in  Oliver  Newman,  the  poem  being  so  far 
advanced  that  it  becomes  an  object  to  take  it  earn- 
estly in  hand  and  complete  it.  With  us  no  poet- 
ry now  obtains  circulation  except  what  is  in  the 
Ajknuals ;  these  are  the  only  books  which  are 
purchased  for  presents,  and  the  chief  sale  which 
poetry  used  to  have  was  of  this  kind.  Here, 
however,  we  are  overrun  with  imitative  talent 

*  The  titles  of  ttie»e  were.  "  All  for  Love  or  a  Sinner 
weD  Saved,**  and  "  The  Pilgrim  to  CompocteUa.*^ 


in  all  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  fine  literature ; 
and  if  it  is  not  already  the  case  with  you,  it  will 
very  soon  be  so,  I  can  soe  some  good  in  IhuB  : 
in  one  or  two  generations,  imitative  talent  will 
become  so  common  that  it  will  not  be  mistaken, 
when  it  first  manifests  itself,  for  genius ;  and  it 
will  then  be  cultivated  rather  as  an  embellislt- 
ment  for  private  life  than  with  aspiring  views  of 
ambition.  Much  of  that  leveling  is  going  on 
with  us  which  no  one  can  more  heartily  deshe 
to  promote  than  I  do— that  which  is  produced 
by  raising  the  lower  classes.  Booksellers  and 
printsellers  find  it  worth  while  now  to  publish 
for  a  grade  of  customers  which  they  deemed  ten 
years  ago  beneath  their  consideration.  Good 
must  result  from  this  in  many  ways ;  and  could 
we  but  hope  or  drcW  of  any  thing  like  long 
peace,  we  might  dream  of  seeing  England  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  culture  and  internal  prosper- 
ity such  as  no  country  has  ever  before  attained. 
But  all  the  elements  of  discord  are  at  work ;  and 
though  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  to  despair,  yet 
I  have  no  hope  of  living  to  sec  the  end  of  the 
troubles  which  must  ere  long  break  out-*-the 
fruits  of  this  accursed  Catholic  Question,  let  it 
now  take  what  course  it  may. 

*'  Wordsworth  has  had  a  most  dangerous  fall, 
headlong,  from  his  own  mount  but  providential- 
ly received  no  serious  injury.  He  is  looking  old, 
but  vigorous  as  ever  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Remember  me  to  all  my  Boston  friends^  and  pre- 
sent my  thanks  to  Mr.  Norton  Cor  his  edition  of 
Mrs.  Hemans's  poems,  which  reached  mA  safely. 
I  was  very  sorry  that  he  found  me  here  in  a  crowd, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  saw  much  less  of  him 
and  his  very  agreeable  companions  than  we  all 
wished  to  have  done. 

*^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir  1 

"  Yours,  with  sincere  regard, 

"  ROBSRT  SOUTHKY." 

My  father  had  given  commission  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bpoks  to  the  great  ^^  biblio- 
pole^' of  Brussels,  which  were  so  long  in  mak- 
ing their  appearance  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  ex- 
pressed some  opinions  derogatory  to  his  qual- 
ities as  a  good  and  punctual  bookseller,  which 
called  forth  the  following  amusing  letter  in  his 
defense. 

Jb  Henry  T^for,  Etq. 

**  April  13,  in9. 
"MtdearH.  T., 

*^  I  must  not  let  you  think  Dl  of  Verbeyst.  He 
had  sundry  books  to  provide  for  me,  some  of 
which  are  not  ^sily  found;  for  example,  the 
oontinuators  of  Baronius,  a  set  of  Surius,  and 
Colgar's  very  rare  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
without  which  I  could  not  review  O'Connor't 
collection  of  the  Res  Hibernicarum  Script.  Last 
year,  when  he  had  collected  these,  his  wife  feU 
ill  and  died.  Bien  det  vudheurs,  he  says,  he  has 
had  since  he  saw  me,  and  that  they  had  left  him 
in  a  lethargic  state,  from  which  he  is  only  be- 
ginning to  recover.         ♦         *         # 

''  You  must  not  think  ill  of  Verbeyst :  he  has 
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the  best  stock  of  books  I  ever  met  with,  and  at 
the  lowest  prices.  ♦  *  No,  H.  T.,  if  you 
had  bought  as  many  books  of  Verbeyst  as  I  have, 
and  had  them  in  your  eye  (as  they  are  now  in 
mine),  and  had  talked  with  him  as  much  as  I 
have  done  (and  in  as  good  French),  and  had 
drunk  his  Rhenish  wine  and  his  beer,  which  is 
not  the  best  in  the  world,  because  there  is,  or 
was,  as  good  at  West  Kennet,  but  thssi  which 
there  is  not,  never  was,  and  never  can  be  better 
— no,  H.  T.,  if  you  remembered  the  beer,  the 
wine,  and  the  mai^  himself,  as  I  do,  you  would 
not  and  could  not  entertain  even  the  shadow  of 
an  ill  or  an  angry  thought  toward  Verbeyst. 
Think  ill  of  our  fathers  which  are  in  the  Row, 
think  ill  of  John  Murray,  think  ill  of  Colbum, 
think  ill  of  the  whole  race  of  bibliopoles  except 
Verbeyst,  who  is  always  to  be  thought  of  with 
liking  and  respect. 

.  "  A  joyful  day  it  will  be  when  the  books  come, 
and  he  promises  them  by  the  first  ship — perhaps 
it  may  be  the  second.  But  come  they  will  at 
last,  if  wind  and  waters  permit ;  and,  if  all  be 
well,  when  they  arrive  I  shall  not  envy  any 
man's  happiness  (were  I  given  to  envy)  on  that 
day. 

*'  I  have  told  you  of  the  Spaniard  who  always 
put  on  his  spectacles  when  he  was  about  to  eat 
cherries,  that  they  might  look  the  bigger  and 
more  tempting.  In  like  manner,  I  make  the 
most  of  my  enjoyments,  and,  though  I  do  not 
cast  my  cares  away,  I  pack  them  in  as  little 
compass  as  I  can,  carry  them  as  conveniently  as 
I  can  for  myself^  and  never  let  them  annoy  oth- 
ers.    God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

The  next  letter  is  out  of  plaoe  as  to  date,  but, 
I  think,  so  peculiarly  in  it  as  to  subject,  that  I 
may  be  excused  the  anachronism. 

To  Henry  Taylor^  Esq. 

"0018,1829. 
"  My  dbar  H.  T., 

"  I  have  been  jumping  for  joy  :  Verbeyst  has 
kept  his  word ;  the  bill  of  lading  is  in  Long- 
man's hands,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  I 
hope  the  vessel,  with  the  books  on  board,  may 
be  in  the  river,  and  by  this  day  month  they  will 
probably  be  here.  Then  shall  I  be  happier  than 
if  his  majesty  King  Greorge  the  Fourth  were  to 
give  orders  that  I  should  be  clothed  in  purple, 
and  sleep  upon  gold,  and  have  a  chain  about  my 
neck,  and  sit  next  him  because  of  my  wisdom, 
and  be  called  his  cousin. 

"  Long  live  Verbeyst !  the  best,  though  not 
the  most  expeditious  of  booksellers  ■,  and  may  I, 
who  am  the  most  patient  of  customers,  live  lonir 


had  been  a  water-drinker,  or  ever  put  swipes  to 
his  lips  ?     God  bless  you  I  R.  S.^' 

7b  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Efq. 

"April  14.18991 

"  The  bookseller  sent  me  the  first  volume  of 
your  unpublished  series.  Some  things  in  it  I 
wished  away ;  with  very  many  more  you  know 
how  truly  I  must  be  delighted.  Lucullus  and 
CsBsar  especially  pleased  me,  as  one  of  the  most 
delightfiil  of  these  conversations  throughout. 

"  You  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  one  of  the  sud- 
den converts  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  Those 
conversions  have  the  ill  efiect  of  shaking  all  coa- 
fidenoe  in  public  men,  and  making  more  con- 
verts to  parliamentary  reform  than  ever  could 
have  been  made  by  any  other  means.  For  my- 
self, I  look  on  almost  as  quietly  at  these  things 
from  fileswick  as  you  do  from  Florence,  having 
done  my  duty  in  opposing  what  1  believe  to  be 
a  most  dangerous  measure,  and  comforting  my- 
self vnth  the  belief  that  things  will  end  better 
than  if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  direeted 
their  course.  I  suppose  the  next  movement  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  when  the  next  movement  of 
the  drama  begins,  will  be  put  down  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  vnth  a  high  hand ;  but  the  ghost 
of  the  Catholic  Question  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  lay  than  the  Question  itself  would  have 
been :  there  will  be  a  great  emigration  of  Prot- 
estants from  Ireland ;  the  straggle  will  be  for 
Catholic  domination  there,  and  we  shall  have  the 
war  upon  a  religious  ground,  not  upon  a  civO 
pretext. 

^'We  are  likely  to  have  Historians  of  the 
American  War  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Ja- 
red  Sparks,  who  is  to  publish  Washington's  Cor- 
respondence, came  over  to  examine  our  state 
papers.  In  his  search,  and  in  that  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  it,  so  much  matter  has 
been  ferreted  out  that  the  government  wishes  to 
tell  its  own  story,  and  my  pulse  was  felt ;  but  I 
declined,  upon  the  ground  that  others  could  per- 
form the  task  as  well,  and  that  I  have  other  ob- 
jects which  it  was  not  likely  that  any  other  per- 
son would  take  up  with  the  same  good  will,  and 
equal  stock  in  hand  to  begin  with. 

**  My  health,  4hank  God,  is  good,  and  the  op- 
eration I  underwent  last  June  has  restored  me 
to  the  free  use  of  my  strength  in  walking,  a  mat- 
ter of  no  trifling  importance  for  one  who  was 
bom  to  go  afoot  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I  can 
now  once  more  climb  the  mountains,  and  have 
a  pleasant  companion  in  my  little  boy,  now  in 
his  eleventh  year.  Whatever  may  be  his  after 
fortunes,  he  will  have  had  a  happy  childhood, 
and.  thus  far,  a  haonv  bovhood.     The  change 
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visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  following  May, 
and  all  preparations  were  now  made  for  this  ex- 
cursion, which  was,  however,  destined  to  be  cat 
short  by  what  seemed  an  mitoward  eiroam- 
stonoe,  though  it  did  not  prove  so  in  its  results. 
On  arriving  at  Whitehaven,  we  found  some  ac- 
cident had  occurred  to  the  machinery  of  the 
steam-vessel  in  which  we  Were  to  have  crossed, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  fix  ourselves  for  a  time  at  some  water- 
ing-plaoe  on  the  coast.  Chancing,  however,  on 
our  road  to  call  at  Netherhall,  the  seat  of  my 
father's  old  friend  and  fellow-traveler,  Mr.  Sen- 
house,  he  found  him  just  recovering  firom  an  ill- 
ness, and  glad  of  the  cheerful  change  my  fa- 
ther's company  aflbrded  him ;  and  our  morning 
call  vras  prolonged,  by  his  hospitable  pressure, 
to  a  five  weeks'  visit. 

This  led  further  to  Mr.  Senhouse  being  in- 
duced to  remove  with  his  family  to  Keswick  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  sununer  and  the  autunm, 
which  he  did  for  several  successive  years,  and  a 
great  addition  was  thus  made  to  the  ^  pleasant 
summer  society  there.  Many  were  the  morn- 
ing exoorsions  and  evening  dances  held  in  con- 
sequence; and  although  my  father  was  at  no 
time  a  portaker  of  the  latter,  and  occasionally 
locked  grave  at  late  hours,  yet  no  one  rejoiced 
more  to  see  others  enjoy  themselves. 

These  were  the  best  days  of  Keswick  in  my 
rooolleotion :  there  were  always  parties  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  students  passmg  the  long 
vacation  there,  and  with  the  resident  society  and 
the  frequent  presence  of  visitors,  for  some  years 
our  season  was  a  very  gay  and  joyous  one.  My 
father's  occupations,  however,  though  suflering 
some  necessary  interruptions,  slackened  little 
because  of  the  idleness  around  him. 

To  Htnry  Taylor,  Es^, 

"  June  90;  1829. 
"MydearH.T., 

"  Here  is  a  tit-bit  of  information  to  you  re- 
specting publishers  and  public  taste.     One  of 

's  best  novelists  writes  to  me  thus  :  *  You 

are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  my  publisher  em- 
ploys supervisors,  who  strike  out  any  thing  like 
dissertation,  crying  out  ever  for  bustle  and  inci- 
dent, the  more  thickly  clustered  the  better.  Nov- 
el readers,  say  these  gentry,  are  impatient  of  any 
thing  else ;  and  they  who  have  created  this  de- 
praved appetite  must  continue  to  minister  to  it.' 

*'  I  have  been  amused  by  reading  in  the  Atlas 
that  I  resemble  Leigh  Hunt  very  much  both  in 
my  handwritbg  and  character,  both  being  *  ele- 
gant pragmatici?  A  most  queer  fish,  whose 
book  and  epistle  will  make  you  laugh  when  you 
come  here  next,  calls  me,  in  verse,  '  a  man  of 
Helicon.'     'Elesrant  Prasmatic'  I  think  pleased 


for  which  my  authorities  are  as  good  as  his,  and 
pointed  out  scarcely  any  mistake  except  that  of 
paper  money,  for  stamps,  in  a  case  where  the 
people  burned  those  of  the  intrusive  government. 
I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  that  he  has  not 
discovered  a  single  error  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance ;  but  I  am  justly  displeased  that,  professed- 
ly writing  to  vindicate  his  countrymen  against 
the  injurious  and  calunmiating  representation  of 
the  English  writers,  he  has  not  specially  except- 
ed me  from  such  an  imputation,  as  he  ought  in 
honesty  to  have  done. 

"  I  am  also  in  the  last  part  of  a  queer  poem 
for  Allan  Cunningham.  The  hay-asthma  keeps 
off*  and  on  with  me,  sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse,  sometimes  wholly  suspended,  and  never 
much  to  be  complained  of.  As  soon  as  my  dis- 
patches are  made  up,  I  shall  set  ofi"  with  it,  in 
the  intention  of  bathing  in  the  Greta,  unless  a 
shower  should  prevent  me. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Etq. 

«*July8,X8». 
"MydbarH.T., 

"*  *  «  *  «  ** 

I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  Examiner.*  What 
there  is  there  proceeds  either  from  the  Elegant 
Pragmatic  himself,  or  from  Hazlitt,  both  of  whom 
hate  me,  but  have  a  sort  of  intellectual  conscience 
which  makes  them  respect  me  io  spite  of  them- 
selves. But  it  is  evident  that  the  constant  hos- 
tility of  newspapers  and  journals  must  act  upon 
an  author's  reputation  like  continued  rain  upon 
grass  which  is  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay ;  it  beats 
it  to  the  ground  and  ruins  the  harvest,  though 
the  root  may  remain  unhurt.  Booksellent,  if  they 
understood  their  own  interest,  ought  to  counter- 
act this. 

*         *   ,      *         *         *         *         * 

"  As  for  my  readiness  to  admit  any  exculpa- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  I  shall  not  acknowledge 
any  such  bias  till  I  see  that  any  writer  has  more 
distinctly  perceived  their  manifold  errors,  or  more 
plainly  stated  them. 

"Lockhart  has  sent  me  Doddridge's  Corre* 
spondenee  to  review  :  a  pleasant  and  easy  sub- 
ject, though  the  first  half  volume,  which  is  all  I 
have  read,  is  a  most  curious  specimen  of  elabo- 
rate insipidity.     From  his  youth  Doddridge  kept 
short-hand  copies  of  all  the  leUers  which  he 
wrote  1  and  the  series  begins  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  any  thing  so  vapid,  so  totally  devoid 
of  easy  and  natural  playfi^ess,  I  could  hardly 
have  conceived.     Withid,  he  was  an  excellently 
good  man,  and  when  I  have  read  his  works   (to 
which  I  am  an  entire  stranger  at  present,  but  I 
have  sent  to  Lookhart  for  them),  I  may  then  per- 
ceive that  he  has  deserved  his  reputation  as  a 
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"  Blackwood  I  have  not  seen. 

"  I  have  the  raw  materials  of  more  ballads 
ready  to  be  worked  oat,  and  am  about  a  prelude, 
which  I  think  yon  will  like,  to  the  next.  Allan 
offers  ^Z5  per  sheet,  which  is  good  pay  for  light 
and  pleasant  work,  and  I  retain  the  right  of  re- 
printing hereafter. 

*' God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  John  Riekmanj  E$q. 

««Ketwidc,  July  9,1899. 
"My  dearR., 
"Do  yon  know  any  thing  of  an  association 
which  began  at  Brighton  about  two  years  ago, 
and  which  Goooh  writes  me  word  from  thence 
'  is  prospering  splendidly  considering  the  pauci^ 
of  its  means.'  It  is  a  slip  of  Owenism  grafted 
apon  a  sound  common  sense  stock.  '  The  whole 
principle  is  (Gooch  loquitur)  for  a  number  to  join 
to  form  a  con>mon  property  by  small  weekly  sub- 
scnptio^  which,  instead  of  being  vested  in  sav- 
ings-' banks  or  benefit  societies,  is  vested  in  busi- 
ness. They  have  already  got  a  shop,  a  mack- 
erel boat,  and  a  garden  of  twenty-eight  acres, 
all  of  which  are  prospering  ^  so  that  the  com- 
mon property  in  capital  accumulates  in  two  ways, 
by  the  weekly  subscriptions  and  by  the  profits 
of  trade.  In  conducting  these  trades  they  em- 
ploy their  own  members,  and  as  they  increase 
their  trade  they  will  employ  more,  till  the  whole 
Dumber  will  be  employed  in  the  serviee :  then 
the  community  will  be  complete,  although  scat- 
tered ;  but  they  Ik^,  ultimately,  to  live  together 
on  their  own  kind  in  a  kind  of  village,  like  the 
Beguines  of  Ghent.  The  practice  is  spreading 
among  the  working  classes  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  seventy  similar  institutions  have 
already  been  formed.  The  knowledge  of  it  has 
been  diffused  by  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Co- 
operator,  consisting  of  foiur  pacres,  price  one  pen- 
ny:  it  sells  upward  of  12,000.  I  have  drawn 
up  (Gooch  loquitur)  an  account  of  it  for  the  Quar- 
terly ;  but  will  the  editor  put  it  in  ?'  Brighton 
is  near  enough  to  one  of  your  haunts  for  you  to 
inquire  further  into  this,  if  it  strikes  you  as  it 
does  me  at  this  distanoe  and  Gooch  upon  the  spot. 
******* 


"God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


3b  the  Rep.  Nicholas  Lighlfoot, 

"Keswick,  July  19;  1829. 
"  Mt  dear  Lightfoot, 

"  The  very  vrish  which  you  have  expressed  to 
me,  that  your  sons  should  become  acquainted 
with  my  kinsmen  (who,  though  my  first  cousins, 
are  of  their  generation,  not  of  yours  or  mine), 
I  had  formed,  and  was  thinking  of  expressing  to 
yoo.  I  dearly  love  inherited  attachments,  and 
am  never  better  pleased  than  when  I  see  a  like- 
lihood of  their  striking  root. 

"  Your  bishop  (Dr.  Phillpotts)  was  at  the  head 
of  the  school  when  I  entered  it  in  its  midway 
form,  so  there  should  be  four  or  five  years'  dif- 
ference in  our  age.  Of  course  I  well  retncmber 
him,  because  of  his  station ;  but  had  he  been  in 
any  other  part  of  the  school  among  the  oi  iroAAot, 


I  should  call  him  to  mind  as  distinctly  by  his  pro- 
file as  he  does  me  by  my  name,  though  I  do  not 
suppose  that  a  single  word  was  ever  exohaagad 
between  as. 

"  Whether  the  seed  which  I  have  seattered  m 
my  Colloquies  will  produce  fruit  in  doe  seasoBi 
I  perhdps  may  not  live  to  see ;  but  some  of  il 
appears  to  have  taken  root.  Among  the  lettera^ 
pertinent  and  impertinent,  which  l^ve  reaefaed 
me  relating  to  it,  there  are  two  from  straagen 
which  show  this.  The  one  is  from  Sir  Oswald 
Mosely,  about  the  Church  Methodists,  entering 
into  the^riews  which  I  Imve  expressed,  and  pro- 
posing to  form  an  association  for  furthering  their 
progress.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  declined  giv- 
ing him  any  opinion  till  I  shall  have  seen  Saifler, 
the  member  for  Newark,  whom  I  have  engaged  to 
see  at  Lowther  in  the  autumn,  and  who,  1  know, 
takes  much  interest  in  this  attempt.  The  other 
relates  to  &e  scheme  for  directing  the  personal 
charity  of  females  to  hospitals  rather  than  pris- 
ons ;  to  the  sick  rather  than  to  the  profligate. 
This  is  from  Mr.  Hornby,  the  Rector  of  Wis- 
wiok,  who  had  before  hinted  at  sooh  a  thing  in  a 
sermon  preached  upon  the  opening  of  the  Livar- 
pool  Infirmary,  and  who  now  oflfers  his  pone  and 
his  personal  exertions  to  promote  it.  Too  wS 
readily  suppose  that  I  am  gratified  by  this.  Bot 
I  have  neither  time,  nor  inclination,  nor  talenli 
to  take  upon  myself  any  part  in  forming  such  so- 
cieti^  If  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  tito  mooat- 
ains  is  heard,  all  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  n 
done. 

******* 

"  One  way  in  which  I  feel  the  efl^  of  time 
is  that  I  neither  walk  so  fast  as  formeriy  nor  will- 
ingly so  far,  and  that  I  have  sometimes  a  same 
of  weakness,  which  is,  no  doubt,  as  a  memento 
that  I  shall  presently  be  an  old  man.  And  yet 
I  hope  to  have  some  pleasant  days  with  you  npaa 
the  lakes  and  the  mountains  yet.  God  bless  yon, 
my  dear  old  friend  I 

"  Yours  most  afiectionatelv, 

"R.  So'cTHBT." 

7b  JiUa/ii  Cummngham. 

**Kemicic  July  33,1889. 
"  Mt  dear  Allatt, 

"  I  have  read  your  first  volume,  and  with  veiy 
great  pleasure.  You  need  not  adc  any  one  how 
biography  ought  to  be  written.  A  man  with  a 
clear  head,  a  good  heart,  and  an  honest  under^ 
standing  will  always  write  well;  it  is  owing 
either  to  a  mUddy  head,  an  evil  heart,  or  a  so- 
phisticated  intellect  that  men  write  badly,  and 
sin  either  against  reason,  or  goodness,  or  sia- 
oerity. 

"  There  may  be  secrets  in  painting,  but  there 
are  none  in  style.  When  I  have  been  asked  the 
foolish  question  what  a  j^onng  man  shoold  4b 
who  wisiies  to  acqnu«  a  good  style,  my  answer 
has  been  that  he  should  never  think  about  it,  hot 
say  what  he  has  to  say  as  perspicuously  as  he 
can,  and  as  briefly  as  he  can,  and  then  the  styfe 
will  take  oare  of  itself. 

"  Were  you  to  leave  nothing  but  these  Livef, 
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yoa  need  not  doubt  of  obtaining  the  remembrance 
"which  yoa  court  and  desire. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  any  thing  which  might 
be  found  useful  in  your  succeeding  ▼olumes.     I 
knew  Barry,  and  have  been  admitted  into  his  den 
in  his  worst  (that  is  to  say,  his  maddest)  days, 
when  he  was  employed  upon  his  Pandora.     He 
wore  at  that  time  an  old  coat  of  green  baize,  but 
from  which  time  had  taken  all  the  green  that  in- 
crustations of  paint  and  dirt  had  not  covered. 
His  ^g  was  one  which  you  might  suppose  he 
hf&d  borrowed  from  a  scare-crow ;  all  round  it 
there  projected  a  fringe  of  his  own  gray  h»ir. 
He  lived  alone,  in  a  house  which  was  never 
cleaned ;  and  he  slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no 
other  furniture  than  a  blanket  nailed  on  the  one 
side.     I  wanted  him  to  visit  me.     *  No,^  he  said, 
*  he  would  not  go  out  by  day,  because  he  could 
not  spare  time  from  his  great  picture ;  and  if 
he  went  out  in  the 'evening,  the  Academicians 
would  waylay  him  and  murder  him.*     In  this 
solitary,  sullen  life  he  continued  till  he  fell  ill, 
▼ery  probably  for  want  of  food  sufficiently^  noar- 
ishing ;  and  after  lying  two  or  three  days  under 
his  blanket,  he  had  just  strength  enough  left  to 
crawl  to  his  own  door,  open  it,  and  lay  himself 
down  with  a  paper  in  his.  hand,  on  which  ho  had 
written  his  wish  to  be"  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  (Sir  Anthony)  in  Soho  Square.     There 
he  was  taken  care  of;  and  the  danger  from  which 
he  had  thus  escaped  seems  to  have  cured  his 
mental  hallucinations.     He  cast  bis  slough  after- 
ward ;  appeared  decently  dressed  and  in  his  own 
gray  hair,  and  mixed  in  such  society  as  he  liked. 
"  I  should  have  told  yon  that,  a  little  before 
his  illness,  he  had  with  much  persuasion  been 
induced  to  pass  a  night  at  some  person's  house 
in  the  country.     When  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  and  was  asked  how  he 
had  rested,  he  said  remarkably  well ;  he  had  not 
slept  in  sheets  for  many  years,  and  really  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  comfortable  thing. 

"He  interlarded  his  conversation  with  oaths  as 
expletives,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  converse  with 
him ;  there  was  a  frankness  and  animation  about 
him  which  won  good  will  as  much  as  his  vigor- 
ous intellect  commanded  respect. 

"There  is  a  story  of  his  having  refused  to 
paint  portraits,  and  saying,  in  answer  to  applica- 
tions, that  there  was  a  man  in  Leicester  Square 
who  did.  But  this  he  said  was  false,  for  that  ho 
would  at  any  time  have  painted  portraits,  and 
have  been  glad  to  paint  them.  Go<d  bless  you  I 
"  Yours  very  truly,  R.  8." 

To  Henry  Taylor^  Esq, 

•*Keiwidc,  Aug.  6, 1899. 
"  My  dear  H.  T., 
"I  have  declined  a  proposal  from  Fraser  to 
write  a  popular  history  of  English  literature,  d- 
ItL-mode  Murray's  Family  Library,  in  four  vol- 
umes, because,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  not  be 
pmdent  to  engage  in  schemes  where,  besides 
aathor  iind  bookseller,  there  is  a  certain  middle 
man,  or  undertaker,  to  have  his  portion  of  the 
profits;  secondly,  because  I  hope  to  execute 


such  a  work  upon  a  fitting  scale,  and  in  a  man- 
ner correspondent  to  the  subject;  and,  lastly, 
because  I  will  clean  my  hands  of  all  existing  en- 
gagements and  projects  before  I  admit  even  a 
thought  of  any  thing  new,  except  in  the  way  of 
mere  recreation. 

**  Lockhart  tells  me  my  paper  upon  Portugal 
has  had  the  rare  fortune  of  pleasing  all  parties : 
I  look^  at  it,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  there 
was  wrong  in  it,  but  I  could  not  discover.  He 
asks  for  a  similar  paper  upon  Spain,  but  can  not 
have  it,  because  much  that  is  true  of  the  one 
country  is  true  of  the  other,  and  because  I  am 
not  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Concerning  Portugal  no  other  foreigner  can  know 
so  much;  concerning  Spain,  many  may  know 
more. 

"  It  is  well  for  me  that  I  b'ke  reviewing  well 
enough  to  feci  nothing  irksome  in  the  employ- 
ment ;  but  as  life  shortens  on  me,  I  can  not  help 
sometimes  regretting  that  so  large  a  share  of  the 
little  which  is  left  must  continue  so  to  be  em- 
ployed till  the  last. 

"  When  are  you  coming?  we  talk  of  you  and 
wish  for  you  every  day. 

"Ton  think  me  easily  pleased  witli  people. 
Perhaps  no  one  tolerates  them  more  easily ;  but 
I  am  not  often  contented,  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
term,  any  more  with  men  than  with  books.  In 
both  I  am  thankful  for  the  good  that  is  mixed 
with  ill ;  but  there  are  few  of  either  which  1  like 
well  enough  to  take  my  heart,  and  incorporate 
them,  as  it  were,  with  it. 

"  But  I  must  go  on  with  the  Life  of  Loyola, 
so  God  bless  you !  It.  S.*» 

To  Dr.  Choch. 

**Eotwick,  Aug.  ^  189. 
"  My  dear  Goooh, 
"  If  your  letter  had  contained  a  pleasantcr  ac- 
count of  your  own  convalescence,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  I  ever  re- 
ceived. There  is  zeal  enough  in  the  world  and 
good  will  enough  to  do  all  the  work  which  is 
wanted,  if  they  can  but  be  rightly  directed.  It 
is  neither  a  natural  nor  a  fit  state  of  things  that 
there  should  be  more  zeal  and  activity  on  the 
wrong  side  than  the  right. 

^•^1  believe,  as  you  do,  that  great  and  perma- 
nent good  may  bo  effected  by  colonization,  by 
cultivating  waste  lands,  and  by  co-operative  so- 
cieties. There  will  be  difficulties  in  these  latter, 
when  the  question  arises  where  the  limits  of  pri- 
vate property  are  to  be  fixed.  In  every  Utopian 
romance  which  has  fallen  in  my  way,  a  despot- 
ism  of  laws,  as  strict  as  any  ndlitary  discipline, 
is  always  part  of  the  scheme. 

"Such  a  man  as  is  wanted  in  Parliament  I 
think  we  shall  find  in  Sadler,  whom  I  am  to  meet 
in  the  course  of  next  month  at  LoTAlher.  I  have 
to  talk  about  Church  Methodism  with  him ;  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  his  name  was  in  connec- 
tion with  that  subject,  as  being  the  person  on 
whose  countenance  and  support  the  prime  mover 
(Mark  Kobinson,  of  Beverley)  most  counted.    Sir 
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Oswald  Mosely  has  been  moved  by  my  Collo- 
quies to  consult  me  about  the  fitness  of  forming 
a  lay  association  for  promoting  this  scheme ;  in 
my  reply  I  deferred  answering  that  question  till 
I  should  have  conversed  with  Sadler.  I  will  talk 
to  him  also  about  the  co-operation  and  the  poor. 
We  have  ground  on  which  to  fix  our  levers,  and 
strong  arms  with  which  to  work  them. 

*^  As  for  the  political  economists,  no  words  can 
express  the  thorough  contempt  which  I  feel  for 
them.  They  discard  all  moral  considerations 
from  their  philosophy,  and  In  their  practice  they 
have  no  compassion  for  flesh  and  blood. 

"  I  am  writing  a  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  for 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  Foreign  Review. 
The  last  number  has  not  reached  me,  and  of  its 
contributors  I  only  know  that  an  Edinburgh  per- 
son, by  name  Carlisle,  has  written  the  most  strik- 
ing ones  upon  German  literature,  and  that  the 
paper  upon  Klopstodk  is  by  a  young  man  whom 
I  introduced  to  it,  whose  name  is  Heraud-— a  mem 
of  extraordinary  powers,  and  not  less  extraordi- 
nary industry  and  ardor ;  he  seems  capable  of 
learning  any  thing,  except  how  to  check  his  own 
exuberance  in. verse. 

"God  Mess  you,  my  dear  Gooch!  With 
hands  fuller  than  I  could  wish  them,  and  with  a 
head  fullet  than  my  hands,  and  perhaps  a  heart 
fuller  than  my  head,  I  must  leave  books  and  pa- 
pers to  go  pic-nic-ing  upon  the  hills,  where  I 
wish  you  could  be  with  us. 

"  Yours  aflectionately,  R.  S.'' 

To  the  Rev.  Neville  White.    ' 

"Keswick,  Aug.  21, 1829. 
"  My  dear  Neville, 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  got  through 
your  degrees,  and  in  a  way  to  satisfy  yourself  as 
well  as  others,  which  in  your  case  (contrary  to 
most  other  cases)  was  the  more  difficult  thing. 
Set  your  heart  now  at  rest  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  taken  more  pains  to  qualify 
yourself  for  your  profession  than  most  members 
of  it  who  have  entered  it  in  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  education  for  that  purpose.  One  great  evil 
of  our  Church  is,  that  men  are  ordained  fit  too 
early  an  age.  How  it  could  be  otherwise  I  do 
not  know  in  our  state  of  society,  but  of  this  I  am 
very  sure,  that  at  such  an  age  it  must  be  by  rare 
circumstances  that  either  the  heart  or  under- 
standing are  ripe  for  such  a  charge. 

"  You  will  have  perceived  that  in  those  Collo- 
quies I  have  been  careful  not  to  ofiend  those 
whom  I  endeavored  to  impress,  and  that  I  have 
sometimes  rather  pointed  at  a  wound  than  probed 
it.     Prudence  required  this.     Some  effect  the 


ing  written  it,  and  believe  that  in  due  time  it 
will  being  forth  fruit  after  its  kind ;  setting  many 
persons  to  think,  some,  I  should  expect,  to  (eel, 
and  some  few,  I  should  hope,  to  act. 

"  This  has  been  hastily  written  amid  much 
interruption ;  and  I  must  now  conclude,  with  ooi 
best  remembrances  to  your  fireside  (for  I  coo. 
elude  you  have  a  fire),  and  my  more  especial 
ones  to  your  good  mother,  who,  if  we  looked  at 
things  as  we  ought,  should  be  considered  now  as 
one  of  the  happiest  of  human  beings,  sore  as  she 
\s  of  her  reward,  and  near  it.  I  thank  God*  for 
many  things,  and  for  nothing  more  than  that  he 
has  enabled  me  to  look  onwiurd  to  death  with  de- 
sire rather  thai!  viith  dread. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville ! 

"  Yours  most  aflectionately,       R.  S." 

Li  consequence  of  the  subject  of  Female  Hos- 
pital Nurses  and  Church  Methodism  having  been 
touched  upon  in  the  "  Colloquies,*'  my  lather  had 
been  led  into  a  correspondence  witk  the  Rev.  J. 
Hornby  of  Winwiok,  who  took  a  lively  and  active 
interest  in  both  these  subjects.  The  following 
is  the  only  letter  of  my  fiuher  to  Mr.  Hornby 
which  has  been  preserved. 

To  the  Rev.  /.  /.  Hornby. 

'^Keewick,  Aug.  S7, 1899. 
"  Bear  Sie, 

"  It  is  long  since  any  thing  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  your  letter.  You  have  looked 
at  the  subject  in  all  its  hopeful  bearings  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy. 

'*When  I  received  the  first  oomnmnicatioa 
concerning  Church  Methodism  from  Marie  Rob- 
inson (in  February,  1824),  I  thought  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  send  a  copy  to  the  present 
primate,  with  whom  I  had  personal  acquaintance 
enough  to  authorize  me  in  so  doing.  I  did  not 
let  Robinson  know  this,  because  it  would  have 
been  giving  myself  a  false  appearance  of  conse- 
quence in  his  eyes — would  have  been  taking  upon 
myself  more  than  I  had  any  right  cur  reason  to 
do;  and  might  also  have  raised  vain  expectations 
in  him.  In  my  letters  to  him,  then  and  aft^- 
ward,  I  could  do  nothing  more  than  expiess 
hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  what  appeared 
to  me  a  most  desirable  attempt. 

"  The  answer  which  I  received  firom  Fulham 
was  in  these  words.  [See  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  London,  atUe^  p.  421.] 

^^  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  Bishop 
of  London  supposed  these  seceding  Methodists 
to  ask  for  more  than  they  actually  did ;  that  they 
required  nothing  like  atormal  treaty,  but  merdy 
to  have  their  ofiered  services  accepted  and  coon- 
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Archbishop  of  York.  He  tried  to  eflfeot  a  union 
with  the  Irish  Churob  Methodists,  and  some  of 
tlieir  preachers  came  over  in  consequence ;  but 
this  attempt  failed.  And  I  know  nothing  nK>re 
of  the  oonnection  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
form.  I  read,  indeed,  sundry  pamphlets,  which 
related  mainly  to  personal  disputes,  the  sort  of 
inaUer  into  which  such  things  easily  degenerate ; 
and  I  made  inquiries  concerning  Robinson's 
character,  which  were  satisfactorily  answered. 
When  I  see  Mr.  Sadler  I  shall  no  doubt  be  able 
to  obtain  full  ipformation. 

^^  You  and  I  are  perfectly  agreed  in  this,  that 
without  some  such  assistance  from  without,  as 
well  as  strenuous  exertions  within,  the  Church 
Bstablishment  of  this  kingdom  can  not  hold  its 
place.  The  Dissenting  minister  has  his  sabor- 
dinate  helpers  eveiy  where,  the  clergyman  acts 
alone.  Would  I  could  persuade  myself  that  even 
urith  such  assistance  the  overthrow  of  the  Estals 
Uahment  might  be  averted!  But.  no  better 
means  of  strengthening  it  can  now  be  devised, 
and  no  likelier  ones  of  preparing  the  way  for  its 
eventual  restoration,  iA  as  I  too  surely  fear,  this 
generation  should  not  pass  away  without  see- 
ing it  as  prostrate  as  it  was  in  the  Great  Rebell- 
ioo. 

"  You  say  that  you  would  not  ministerially  co- 
operate in  any  plan  of  this  kind  which  was  dis- 
approved by  those  to  whom  ministerial  deference 
and  subordination  are  due.  This,  of  course,  I 
should  have  expected  from  you }  and,  indeed,  if 
the  scheme  were  pursued  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple, it  could  end  only  as  Methodism  has  ended, 
in  producing  another  schism.  In  the  movers 
and  promoters  of  such  a  scheme  there  is  too  much 
probability  of  meeting  either  with  much  zeal  or 
too  little — ^with  fervent  sincerity  untempered  by 
discretion,  or  with  mere  worldly  wisdom— with 
wild  enthusiasts,  or  with  men  who  look  to  it  only 
as  a  politic  expedient  for  supporting  a  Church 
which  it  is  their  interest  to  uphold,  which  they 
plainly  perceive  to  be  in  danger,  and  which  they 
suppose  to  be  even  weaker  than  it  is,  because 
they  are  conscious  that  they  themselves  have  none 
of  the  spirit  whereby  alone  it  can  be  preserved. 
I  know  not  whether  there  is  more  danger  from 
the  hot  head  or  the  cold  heart,  but  I  know  which 
is  to  be  regarded  with  most  disUke.  No  good 
work,  however,  upon  any  great  scale,  has  ever 
been  undertaken  in  which  fanatics  and  formalists 
have  not  thrust  themselves  forward  to  make  and 
to  mar.  Both  must  be  counted  on }  and  if  the 
work  go  forward  with  a  blessing  upon  its  pur- 
pose, both  will  be  made  useful. 

*'  Yon  would  not  concur  in  any  plan  the  object 
of  which  was  to  create  schism  in  the  body  of  the 
Methodists,  neither  would  I  bestow  a  thought 
upon  any  such  object  But  Methodism  is  already 
torn  by  schisms ;  the  spQoifio  schism  which  a 
mere  politic  ohurchman  would  have  wished  to 
bring  about^  has  been  made,  and  in  that  schism 
the  only  organized  Methodists  are  to  be  found 
with  whom  we  could  co-operate,  or  who  would 
cooperate  with  us;  for  the  Revivalists  and 
Ranters  are  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  Con* 
Hh 


ferenee  have  something  to  lose  by  such  oo-oper- 
atioQ,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  The  Qonfer- 
ence  would  not  give  up  its  system  of  confession, 
even  if  it  were  to  concede  matters  less  demon- 
strably mischievous.  It  would  not  allow  you  to 
be  rector  in  your  own  parish,  nor  the  bishop  to 
be  bishop  in  his  own  diocese.  Its  ministers 
would  stand  upon  their  privileges,  preach  du- 
ring the  hours  of  Church  service,  and  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament.  Instead  of  assisting  you  to 
fbed  your  flock,  their  aim  would  be  to  collect  as 
many  of  your  sheep  as  ^ey  could  into  their  own 
fold. 

^  But  the  Church  Methodists,  if  they  are  true 
to  their  own  professions,  would  be  just  such  aav 
iliaries  as  are  wanted.  The  scheme,  as  relating 
to  any  single  parish,  should  seem  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult with  ^ir  help ;  they  would  bring  whatever 
is  good  in  the  Wesleyan  discipline,  rejecting  its 
watch-nights  and  its  confessions ;  they  would  act 
as  catechists  when  parents  are  unable  to  perform 
that  duty  in  their  own  families  j  and  by  their 
meetings  and  their  local  preachers,  they  would 
introdqce  and  keep  up  devotional  hid>its.  Muoh« 
may  be  done  in  this  way.  But  for  the  work  of 
startling  the  sinner  and  making  the  deaf  hear,  1! 
think  that  in  most  places  the  aid  of  itinerant 
preachers  will  be  wanted;  and  when  we  oome- 
to  itinerancy,  we  come  upon  the  difficulties  and 
some  of  the  dangers  of  organizing,  supporting, 
and  governing  such  a  class  of  men.  Yet  these 
are  the  men  who  can  '  create  a  soul  under  the 
ribs  of  Death ;'  these  are  the  firemen  who  seem 
to  be  in  their  proper  element  when  they  are 
breathing  amid  flames  and  smoke;  whom  prac- 
tice has  rendered,  as  it  were,  fire  proof,  and  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  snatch  brands  from  the  bnm- 
ing.  I  know  not  whether  any  such  men  have  as 
yet  appeared  among  the  Church  Methodists ;  but 
when  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  done,  the  supply 
of  laborers  seldom  flBtils  of  being  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. 

*'In  any  parish  where  a  society  were  once 
methodized,  it  might  be  possible  to  ingraft  upon 
their  discipline  a  plan  of  looking  after  the  sick 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  their  bodily 
necessities.  Women  might  be  found  to  take 
upon  themselves,  if  not,  like  the  Begmnes,  the 
charge  of  nursing,  yet  of  assisting  in,  and  in  some 
degree  superintending  it,  avoiding,  however,  any 
perilous  exposure  of  theinselves,  and  thereby  their 
own  families,  to  infection;  for  by  such  exposure - 
the  probable  evil  that  may  be  incurred  exceeds 
the  good  that  can  possibly  be  done. 

"There  is  some  hope  al9o  (though  fainter) 
that  Methodism,  thus  regulated  and  kept  in  sub- 
ordination, may  be  rendered  useful  in  another 
way.  The  Co-operative  societies  are  spreading 
and  must  spread.  I  believe  that  their  principle 
will  act  upon  the  whole  foundation  of  society  with 
a  force  like  that  of  crystallization;  and  every  so- 
ciety which  is  formed  into  a  little  community  of 
its  own  will  surely  be  withdrawn  from  the  na- 
tional Church,  unless  by  some  such  aid  as  that 
of  Methodism  it  can  be  kept  or  brought  within 
the  pale.    But  this  is  a  wide  as  well  as  most 
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momentoQs  subject.  And  it  vs  time  that  I  should 
oonclade.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  youiti,  with  sin- 
cere respect,  Robket  Souths y.'^ 

Mri.  Opie  to  R.  Southey^  Esq, 

*"Fottienham,  6fli  mo.  Stb,  1829. 
"  My  dbae  Fribwd, 

"  I  did  not  know  till  our  yearly  meeting  was 
begun  the  obligation  which  thou  hadst  conferred 
on  me,  so  little  worthy  of  such  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction as  that  of  being  noticed  by  thee.  I  will 
own  to  thee  that  my  first  emotion  on  reading  thy 
anunated  and  eloquent  words*  was  one  of  nn* 
4)ontrollable  anguish,  because  the  bitter  recollec- 
tion instantly  came  over  my  mind  that  he  whom 
they  would  mott  have  pleased  would  never  see 
them ;  but  happier  feelings  succeeded,  attended 
fcy  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude  to  thee. 

"On  the  important  subject  which  thou  hast 
thus  brought  before  my  consideration,  I  have  not 
time  even  to  give  an  opinion,  as  I  am  preparing 
to  set  off  for  Paris  next  fourth  day  (Wednasday). 
*  *  *  *  I  was  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  read  thy  valuable  and  interesting  book  through 
before  I  wrote  to  thee^  but  I  have  scarcely  had 
an  hour  of  uninterrupted  lebure  since  our  yearly 
meeting  closed,  and  have  not  read  more  than  a 
third  of  the  first  volume.  The  introduction  is 
•exquisite,  I  think,  and  amusing  enough  to  allure 
even  common  readers  to  their  benefit. 

"  I  intend  to  turn  my  visit  to  Paris  to  the  best 
account  possible^  and  shall  see  their  hospitals, 
prisons,  ko. ;  and  I  hope  to  spend  a  month  pleas- 
umtly  and  profitably,  though  in  that  city  of  abom- 
inations— ^past,  present,  and  to  come. 

"  It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  I  was  there 
last;  what  changes  in  nations,  men,  and  things 
have  taken  place  since  that  time!  And  how 
many  individuals  whom  we  admired  and  respect- 
ed have  gone  to  their  long  homes  since  1802 1 

"  But  there  is  One  above  *  who  changeth  not ;' 
and  from  this  conviction  I  always  derive  conso- 
lation, when  the  sense  of  what  I  have  lost  presses 
heavily  upon  me. 

"  Farewell !  with  the  best  vnshes  for  thy  hap- 
piness, and  that  of  thy  interesting  group,  which 
i  picture  to  myself  in  thy  library,  welcoming  the 
•wet  and  wandering  guest, 

'*  I  am  thy  affectionate  and  obliged, 

"A.  Opie." 

5fb  Mrs.  Opie. 

"Kegwiclc,  Aug.  30.1839. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Opie, 


"  T   <.U^»,1J  ».««.. 


made  for  it  of  his  people.  Ton  might  well  wtMi- 
der  that  having  been  moved  to  call  upon  you  as 
I  have  there  done,  I  should  leave  you  to  hear  oC 
it  by  chance. 

"  Though  far  from  any  approach  to  Quaker- 
ism myself,  I  have  always  justified  yomr  transi- 
tion to  it,  thinking  that  under  your  circamstancc^ 
the  change  was  both  a  natural  and  a  bappy  one. 
I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  yon  had  not 
consented  to  corrupt  the  king's  EngMsb,  against 
which  debasement,  I  think,  your  example,  when 
you  conformed  in  other  things,  might  perhaps 
have  produced  some  effect,  proud  of  such  a  pros- 
elyte as,  however  it  may  seem,  the  society  must 
be ;  not  that  this  is  a  matter  of  any  moment,  ex- 
cept that  I  do  not  like  to  see  yon  conform  to  any 
thing  which  is  not  reasonable  and  wordiy  of  your- 
self. But  the  mere  change  to  a  state  of  religious 
feeling  and  a  strict  sect  would  not  have  indoMd 
me  to  address  you  so  publicly  and  pointedly  jxpom 
a  subject  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  from 
a  deep  sense  of  its  utility,  if  I  had  not  hesLrd  ao 
expressioii  of  yours  relating  to  ^  prison  duties,' 
which  I  think  (though  highly  meritorious  in  tu 
self)  is  not  the  best  direction  which  heroic  chari^ 
can  take.  But  the  words  proved  that  thmt  char- 
ity had  taken  possession  of  you,  and  that  ycNi 
were  ready  to  follow  wherever  it  might  lead. 

*'  Ton  and  I  have  lived  in  an  age  of  revolu- 
tions, and  the  greatest,  as  affecting  this  country, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  of  Europe  and  of  the 
Christian  world,  is  yet  to  come.  The  evils  of 
the  manufacturing  system  and  the  misery  of  the 
poor  are  approaching  a  crisis,  and  unless  some 
effectual  remedies  are  speedily  applied,  the  foun- 
dations of  society  will  be  overthrown.  Tou  will 
agree  with  me  that  moral  and  religious  disciplkie 
must  be  one  of  those  remedies,  though  we  might 
differ  concerning  its  form.  But  forms  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  between  us  here.  Quakers 
and  Moravians  vdll  co-operate  in  any  great  ami 
good  work  with  a  single  mind,  where  other  sec- 
tarians have  always  a  secondary  motive  Inrkinn 
in  all  of  them,  and  uppermost  in  many  or  in  most. 

"  I  see  so  distinctly  the  dangers  which  beset 
us,  and  the  only  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
resisted,  that  if  the  objects  which  I  have  at  heart 
could  be  promoted  by  my  preaching  in  the  fiekis 
and  market-places,  I  would  go  forth  and  do  so. 
But  my  power  is  in  the  ink-stand,  and  my  plaoe 
is  here,  where  I  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
enforcing  upon  such  of  the  publio  as  have  ears  to 
hear,  truths  necessary  for  their  political  salvation, 
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I  place  the  next  letter  a  little  out  of  order  in 
respect  to  date,  as  being  a  reply  to  the  preced- 
ing^ one. 

Mn.  Opie  to  R.  Southey,  Esq, 

**  Norwich,  11th  ma  94th,  18S9. 
"  Mt  dbar  FaiENs, 

**  Illness  and  other  ciroumstanoes  over  which 
I  liaye  seemed  to  have  no  power,  have,  ever  since 
my  return  to  Norwich,  prevented  my  writing  to 
chee,  though  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  have 
thought  of  thee  eveiy  day,  and  pondered  often 
over  thy  letter  with  grateful  and  increasing  in- 
terest. 

"  It  reached  me  at  Paris.  I  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  answering  it  .then,  because  I  was 
ij^bolly  unacquainted  with  the  societied  to  which 
it  alludes,  and  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation. But  on  my  return  to  England  I  found 
Elizabeth  Fry  deep  in  thy  book,  and  believing  that 
she  had  already  made  a  few  steps  at  least  in  the 
career  to  which  thou  hast  pointed  in  thy  eloquent 
address  to  me. 

''  I  did  not  agree  with  her  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  delay,  but  consented  to  accompany  her  on 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Gooeh,  the  result  of  which  he  has 
probably  communicated  to  thee.  He  gave  us 
ample  infonnation  relative  to  the  co-operative 
societies,  and  last  night  the  friend  with  whom  I 
am  staying  read  al^  an  excellent  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  Quarterly,  and  I  greatly  ad- 
mire many  of  the  plans  on  which  the  society  act. 
I  wish  it  was  indispensable  for  every  member  to 
be  a  religious  as  well  as  a  moral  character.     * 

*^  En  attendant^  let  me  know  more  of  thy  views 
in  relation  to  Elizabeth  Fry  and  myself.  Thy 
letter  was  truly  gratifying  to  me,  but  humbling 
also,  as  it  led  me  to  look  into  myself^  and  feel  how 
little  worthy  I  am  of  such  an  appeal,  and  how  lit- 
tle able  to  answer  it  as  it  ought  to  be  answered. 

**  I  left  Paris  (where  I  stayed  four  months  and 
a  fortnight  at  the  house  of  a  near  and  dear  rela* 
tion)  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to- 
ward every  person  there,  but  also  filled  with  pity, 
strong  disapprobation,  and  alarm.  Still,  when  I 
consider  the  efforts  making  by  many  pious  and 
good  persons  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  among  them,  I  can 
answer  the  question,  *  Can  these  bone$  live  f  not 
only  '  Thou  knowes^,'  but  that  I  think  they  will. 
Farewell  I 

"  I  am  thy  grateful  and  afiectionatc  friend, 
"  A.  Opie." 

I  do  not  find  traoes  of  any  further  correspond- 
ence with  Mrs.  Opie  upon  this  subject ;  several 
other  letters,  however,  passed  between  my  father 
and  Mr.  Hornby,  chiefly  upon  the  plan  of  educa- 
ting a  better  order  of  persons  as  nurses  for  the 
poor ;  and,  through  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  a 
beginning  was  made,  which  unfortunately  was 
prevented  by  untoward  circumstances  from  pro- 
ducing any  permanent  results. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hornby,  in  concert  with 
Adam  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  undertook  to 
set  on  foot  an  institution  for  this  purpose  as  an 


experiment,  and  to  maintain  it  for  two  years. 
They  hired  a  house,  engaged  a  matron,  received 
a  number  of  inmates,  and  had  educated  and  sent 
out  some  few  as  nurses.  Other  individuals  now 
became  anxious  to  join  them  in  i3ie  responsibility 
and  superintendence ;  and  there  not  being  a  suf<* 
ficient  unity  of  purpose  among  all  the  managers, 
the  scheme,  which  was  prospering  admirably,  fell 
to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  they 
were  educating  a  valuable  class  of  persons,  it  was 
bought  to  make  them  available  to  the  upper  classes 
as  monthly  nurses  ;  and  this  being  an  entire  per* 
version  of  the  original  plan,  Mr.  Hornby  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
and  the  whole  scheme  quickly  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  autumn  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  great 
change  in  the  household  at  Greta  Hall.  From 
the  time  of  my  father's  first  settling  at  Keswick, 
where  it  will  be  remembered  he  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge  residing,  she  and  her  only  daugh- 
ter had  formed  part  of  the  fiBimily  circle,  and  now 
the  latter  was  to  change,  not  her  name  (for  she 
'^as  about  to  marry  her  cousin;  the  late  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge),  but  her  state  and  residence  j 
and  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  about  to  take  up  her  per- 
manent Residence  with  them.  This,  of  course, 
was  like  the  parting  with  a  sister. 

Jb  John  Mayy  E$q.  ^ 

"Keswlok,  Sept  19, 1839. 

"  Mt  DKA&  F&IKND, 

«<*  «  «  «  «  #  * 
I  will  tell  you  Murray's  opinion  of  the  Colloquies. 
The  sale,  he  says,  would  have  been  ten-fold  greats 
er  if  religion^  and  politics  had  been  excluded  from 
them  I  The  profits,  I  dare  say,  will  be  very  lit- 
tle. 

«         *         *         *'        *        «         * 

"  My  third  volume  of  the  War  is  in  the  press, 
and  my  hand  has  beei^  only  taken  from  it  for  a 
short  interval,  that  I  might  do  the  needful  work 
of  reviewing,  by  which  alone  does  it  seem  prac- 
ticable for  me  to  keep  clear  with  the  world.  I 
have  written  for  the  London  Review  a  short  but 
very  interesting  account  of  Lucretia  Davidson, 
an  American  poetess,  killed,  like  Kirke  White,  by 
over-excitement,  in  her  seventeenth  year.  It  is 
a  most  affecting  story.  There  have  been  three 
papers  of  mine  in  that  work — in  the  first,  second, 
and  fifth  numbers;  and,  as  they  promise  that 
there  shall  be  no  further  delay  in  payment,  I 
should  not  like  to  withdraw  from  it.         *        * 

"  I  might  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  for  Sharpe's 
London  Magazine ;  but,  when  that  was  converted 
into  a  magazine,  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  Al- 
lan Cunningham  into  those  of  Theodore  Hook  and 
Br.  M'Ginn,  with  neither  of  whom  did  I  wish  to 
associate  myself. 

*  .      *         *         *         «         «         * 

"  But  I  am  looking  forward  with  much  satis- 
faction to  next  year,  as  setting  me  free  from  the 
Peninsular. War,  and  thereby  leaving  me  at  lib- 
erty to  commence  printing  the  History  of  Portu- 
gal. I  shall  be  able  to  live  by  reviewing,  and 
yet  win  time  enough  from  that  employmei^t  to 
compose  this  history  from  the  materials  which 
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have  been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  to  cany  it 
through  the  press.  And  I  shall  get  by  it  some- 
thing better  than  money  :  the  profits,  indeed,  can 
not  be  so  small  as  to  disappoint  me,  or  to  make 
me  in  the  slightest  degree  indisposed  to  the  task. 

^^  The  best  news  I  can  send  you  of  myself  must 
be  something  like  an  echo  of  your  own  letter — 
that  I  go  on  woridng  steadily,  with  little  to  hope, 
but  cheerfally,  and  in  fall  belief  that  the  sitoation 
in  which  I  am  placed  is  that  which  is  best  for  me. 
Had  I  kept  the  path  wherein  I  was  placed,  I 
might  have  been  a  bishop  at  this  day-^probably 
shonld  have  been  j  and  therefore  I  bless  God  even 
for  having  gone  astray,  since  my  aberrations  have 
ended  in  leading  me  to  a  happier,  a  safer,  and 
(all  things  considered)  a  more  aseful  station. 

^'  If  there  be  a  later  history  of  Bristol  than  Bar- 
rett's, it  must  be  a  better  one  ;  there  is  no  ear- 
lier. I  do  not  know  the  spot  which  yoa  caU  the 
Fairies'  Parlor  by  that  name  ;  but  I  could  show 
you  some  haunts  of  mine  upon  those  Downs,  and 
in  that  neighborhood,  which  I  know  not  whether 
I  should  have  most  pain  or  pleasure  in  revisiting. 
Henry  Coleridge  and  his  bride  are  now  lodging 
in  Keswick :  her  iftother  departs  next  week,  and 
then  we  part,  alter  six-and-twenty  years'  resi- 
dence under  the  same  roof.  All  change  is  moitm- 
ful,  and  if  I  thought  of  mjrself  only,  1  should  wish 
to  be  in  a  world  where  there  will  be  none. 

"  I  want  to  finish  the  biogfraphical  letter  in 
my  desk ;  but  you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew 
what  I  have  in  head,  and  in  hand,  and  at  heart, 
and  saw  the  continual  interruptions  which  cut  up 
my  time  in  large  sliced,  or  fritter  it  away.  With- 
al, I  have  the  blessing  of  being  sound  in  body 
once  more,  and  can  ascend  the  mountains  widi 
something  like  the  strength,  and  all  the  spirits  of 
youth.  I  had  more  to  say  of  projects,  and  of  ap- 
proaching evils  and  dangers,  of  which  we  are 
likely  to  see  the  beginning,  but  not  the  end.  I 
was  bom  during  the  American  Revolution,  the 
French  Resolution  hrcke  out  just  as  I  grew  up, 
and  my  latter  days  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  third  revolution,  more  terrible  than 
either.-    God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend  I 

"  Yours  most  aflectionately,  R.  S." 


2b. 


*<0ot,i8ao. 

"MYDBAaSlE, 

"  I  have  not  seen  Lander's  second  edition. 


I  was  not  likely  to  do  barm.  A  greater  poet  than 
Wordsworth  there  never  has  been  nor  evw  w91 
be.  I  could  point  out  some  of  his  pieces  whieh 
seem  to  me  good  for  nothing,  and  not  a  few  faulty 
passages,  but  I  know  of  no  poet  in  any  language 
who  has  written  so  much  that  is  good. 

"  Now,  — — ,  I  want  you,  and  prajf  jrov  to  read 
Berkeley's  Minute  Philoeop^r  ;*  I  want  you  to 
learn  that  the  religious  belief  which  Wordsworth 
and  I  hoki,  and  which — ^I  am  sure  yoo  know  in 
my  case,  and  will  not  doubt  in  his — no  earthly 
considerations  would  make  us  profess  if  we  did 
not  hold  it,  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  desirafale  ;  i» 
in  its  historical  grounds  as  demonstrable  as  any 
thing  can  be  which  rests  upon  human  evidence ; 
and  is,  in  its  life  and  spirit,  the  only  divine  phi- 
losophy, the  perfection  of  wisdom;  in  which,  and 
in  which  alone,  the  understandtng  and  the  heart 
can  rest. 


'■  God  bless  you  t 


R.  S." 


2b  Herbert  Hill,  E$q. 

oKenriek,  Nor.  S9I.189. 

^  Mt  nSAft  HBRBSftT, 

"  Last  year  We  were  at  this  time  looking  for 
your  arrival,  and  well  pleased  should  we  all  be 
could  we  look  for  it  now.  I  have  been  sonie- 
what  of  a  rambler  of  late.  Having  paid  a  short, 
though  long-deferred  visit  at  Lowther  toward  the 
latter  end  ^  last  month,  I  joined  Henry  Colendge 
and  Sarah  at  Penrith,  on  their  way  to  Londan,  at 
noon  one  day,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next  they 
dropped  me  at  Ripon.  We  saw  Rokehy  in  thie 
morning  (a  singularly  beautiful  place),  where  I 
called  on  Mr.  Morritt,  whom  I  had  not  seen  fiir 
seventeen  years ;  and,  on  the  way  to  Ripoo,  we 
saw  Richmond. 

'^  My  visit  near  Ripon  was  to  Mrs.  HodsoD, 
known  as  a  poetess  by  her  maiden  name  of  Mar- 
garet Holford.  One  day  I  dined  at  Stndley,  bat 
it  vras  so  wet  a  day  that  it  was  impoaiSrfe  to  go 
to  the  Abbey,  or  see  the  grounds  there.  Another 
day  Mr.  Hodson  took  me  to  Aldborough,  where 
are  many  Roman  antiquities,  and  to  the  place 
where  Paulinns  is  said  to  have  baptized  aone 
thousand  Saxons  in  Uie  River  Swale.     Another 


*  To  the  same  friend  he  writes  at  another  time :  **  U  is 
because  yonrnoigeof  reading  has  lain  Uttiblotliatcoafw 
that  yon  sujppose  relisioas  iofjects  have  rarslv  beett  tiwft- 
ed  in  a  phUosophlcaT  spirit  1  believe  tou  nare  cast  an 
eye  of  wonder  upon  the  throe  folios  of  Thomas  Jackacm^ 
works,  and  that  it  woold  be  hopeless  to  ask  yoa  to  look 
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day  I  was  at  Newby  (Lord  Grantham's),  where 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  statues.  Lady  — ^ 
had  contrived  to  introduce  herself  to  me  in  the 
morning  by  a  move  which  it  required  a  good  deal 
of  the  eflrontery  of  high  life  to  efiect.  The  most 
interesting  person  \irhom  I  saw  during  this  ex- 
pedition was  Mr.  Danby,  of  Swinton  Park,  a  man 
of  very  large  fortune,  and  now  very  old.  He 
gave  me  a  book  Of  his  with  the  not  very  apt  title 
of  *  Ideas  and  Realities ;'  detached  thoughts  on 
various  subjects.  It  is  a  book  in  which  his  neigh- 
bors could  find  nothing  to  amuse  them,  or  which 
they  thought  it  behooved  them  to  admire ;  but  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  amiable  or  a  happier 
disposition  portrayed  than  is  there  delineated. 
******* 

"  This  was  a  ten  days'  absence.  I  have  since 
made  a  three  days'  visit  to  Colonel  Howard  at 
Levens,  between  Kendal  and  Milnthorpe,  whom 
I  knew  by  the  name  of  Greville  Upton  when  he 
was  in  college  at  Westminster,  and  had  not  seen 
since.  He  married  an  heiress,  and  took  her 
name,  taking  with  it  four  large  estates,  with  a 
mansion  upon  each,  in  Westmoreland,  Stafibrd- 
shire,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk.  Such  fortune  has  not 
of^en  been  so  bestowed  upon  one  who  has  mad^ 
so  good  use  of  it.  Levens  is  an  old  house  of 
Elizabeth's  age,  and  fitted  up  as  in  that  age, 
with  carved  chimney-pieces,  oak  wainscots,  and 
one  room  is  hung  with  gilt  leather.  The  gar- 
dens are  in  the  old  fashion,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
specdmen  now  remaining  of  their  kind.  They 
are  full  of  yew  trees  cut  into  all  imaginable  and 
onimaginable  shapes.  One  of  them  is  called  Dr. 
Parr,  from  its  likeness  to  his  wig.  A  guest  who 
dines  there  for  the  first  time  is  initiated  by  a  po- 
tent glass  (called  the  Levens'  constable)  of  a 
liquor  named  Morocco,  the  composition  of  which 
is  a  family  secret.  It  is  like  good  strong  beer, 
with  a  mixture  of  currant  wine. 

"  God  bless  •'ou,  my  dear  Herbert!    R.  S '' 
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have  taken  great  hold  of  my  lather's  mind,  doubt- 
less from  their  main  principle  assimilating  to  that 
upon  which  the  Pantisooratio  Utopia  of  Ms  early 
youth  was  to  have  b^en  founded,  and  he  had  per- 
suaded his  unromantio  friend  Mr.  Riqkman  to 
take  a  considerable  interest  in  them,  and  to  make 
the  co-operative  papers  his  companions  in  a  jour* 
ney  he  was  about  to  make  in  Scotland  in  the  pre« 
vious  autumn.  From  thenoe  he  writes, ''  I  have  a 
large  and  undefined  notion  of  investigating  society 
with  this  view.  How  many  actually  independent 
incomes,  or  how  much  income  is  requisite  as  a 
nucleus  wherein  to  sustain  a  popnlfUion  depend- 
ent upon  the  expenditure  of  that  income,  and  oa 
the  expenditure  of  each  other  ?  I  suspect  that 
this  involution  is  much  more  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive than  is  usually  supposed,  insomuch  that 
a  common  payment  for  the  creation  of  independ- 
ent  gentry  (idlers,  if  you  please),  pensioners  and 
creditors  of  the  public,  is  good  instead  of  eviL 
The  co-operative  plan  naturally  prompts  one  to 
think  of  the  circles,  the  repetition  of  patterns  in 
paper  hangings  or  carpets,  whereof  the  whole 
|>apered  room  or  carpet  is  made ;  and  by  means 
of  the  little  orbits  of  Descartes,  I  think  I  could 
depict  society  usefully  by  condescending  (yoa 
know  I  am  in  Scotland)  on  particulars,  and  by 
a  camera-obscura  view  of  the  bustle  of  man- 
kind." 

Thb  set  my  father's  imagination  working  won- 
derfully, and  after  quoting  this  passage  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  he  says,  "Here  I  think 
we  have  something  hke  a  foundation  for  political 
economy  to  rest  upon,  your  existing  systems 
being  built  either  upon  sand  or  bottomless  mud. 
My  head  is  full  of  thought  upon  this  subject  and 
of  seminal  notions,  which  in  due  time  will  work 
out  a  channel  for  themselves.  They  are  so  busy 
there  that  I  could  almost  fancy  my  work  is  but 
to  begin,  and  that  all  I  have  hitherto  done  has 
only  been  in  the  school  of  preparation.  Take 
notice,  H.  T.,  that  the  clock  has  just  struck  eight, 
that  I  dined  at  four,  and  drank  only  four  glasses 
of  green  gooseberry  wine ;  that  alter  dinner  I 
read  some  pages  in  Cudworth  and  the  history  of 
some  half  score  Images  of  our  Lady  y  th^  then 
took  half  an  hour's  nap,  and  afterwara  drank 
tea ;  from  which  fact  you  are  to  conclude  that  I 
write  now  in  perfect  sobriety,  and  with  a  healthy 
pulse  that  keeps  time  at  its  usual  sober  moderate 
rate." 

My  father  never  had  leisure  to  bring  these 
notions  into  any  thin^  like  a  definite  form,  and  it 
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7b  John  Rickmofij  Esq, 

-Jan.  5, 1830. 
"  My  dkae  R., 

"  ♦  *  ♦  *  There  was  a  meeting 
of  co-operatives  in  London  in  November,  I  think, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  printed  in  the 
News  newspaper,  and  afterward  in  a  separate 
form.  The  rankest  leveling  language  was  held 
and  applauded  there,  and  the  eflect  was  to  fright- 
en one  gentleman  in  this  county,  who,  from 
Gooch's  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  was  dis- 
posed to  enoouj^ge  sbch  a  scheme  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  The  best  heads  among  them  are 
very  likely  to  take  this  wrong  turn,  and  the 
worst  mischief  they  will  do  by  it,  and  the  first 
also,  will  be  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  en- 
couragement which,  if  they  keep  within  boimds, 
it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  land-owners  to 
afford  them.  The  Brighton  writer  must  not 
preach  about  the  growing  Omnipotence  of  such 
societies,  if  he  would  have  them  succeed.  But 
this  was  to  be  expected,  and  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  very  obvious  and  great 
good. 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  inquiry  which  you 
suggested  pursued  as  to  the  quantity  of  expendi- 
ture needful  for  keeping  a  community  of  some 
given  number  in  well  being,  say  five  hundred 
persons.  To  know  the  rate  of  circulation  and 
the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  would 
seem  something  like  knowing  that  rate,  &c.,  in 
the  human  body — a  means,  in  some  degree,  of 
ascertaining  when  and  how  the  system  is  disor- 
dered. But,  in  the  social  system,  there  is  no 
danger  of  disease  from  overfulness.  The  circu- 
lation can  neither  be  too  free  nor  too  fast. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  article  on 
Home  Colonies.  They  appear  to  me  very  de- 
sirable ;  but  I  conceive  a  regular  and  also  regu- 
lated system  of  emigration  to  be  necessary,  to  do 
for  us  in  peace  more  than  can  be  done  in  war, 
by  taking  off  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
restless  at  home,  or  who  have  no  prospect  of 
prosperity.  I  apprehend  that  in  the  Dutch  poor 
colonies  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by  the  best 
mana||meDt  of  maniires.  '  The  Dutch  may  have 
learned  this  from  the  Japanese. 

"  God  preserve  us  from  a  population  such  as 
is  devouring  Ireland  and  threatening  to  devour 
tis !  Emigration  must  at  last  be  resorted  to,  as 
the  only  preventive  which  can  save  us  from  this. 
Meantime  we  may  improve  one  generation  by 


our  first  Saxon  kings ;  yet  not  wholly  so,  for  ther 
were  converted  by  politic  missionaries,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  such  converts,  made  the  new  religion 
perfectly  accommodating  to  all  the  practices 
which  were  tolerated  by  the  old. 

*•  God  bless  you  and  yours  with  a  new  year 
which  may  be  prosperous  in  all  things  1 

"R.  S." 

To  Mrs.  Hodson. 

-Keswick,  Jul  9a  163a 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hodson, 
"  My  poor  brother  Henry  is  left  with  seven 
young  children,  happily  so  young  that  five  of 
them  will  not  feel  their  loss,  another  soon  cease 
to  feel  it,  and  only  the  eldest  feel  it  long  and  last- 
ingly ;  for  he  (poor  boy)  has  some  malformation 
about  the  heart  which  must  keep  him  always  at 
home,  and  his  understanding  and  affections  have 
acquired  strength  and  intensity  as  if  in  compen- 
sation for  the  incurable  malady  of  his  frame.  I 
had  known  my  sister-in-law  from  her  infancy, 
and  loved  her  dearly,  both  for  her  own  sake  and 
her  liaotber^s,  who,  take  her  for  all  in  all,  was  the 
sweetest  woman  I  have  ever  been  acquainted 
with.  Louisa  herself  was  one  of  the  violets  of 
the  world ;  nothing  could  be  gentler  or  kinder. 
She  seemed  never  to  think  of  herself,  and  was 
wholly  devoted  to  her  family. 

"  Norwich.  Mrs.  Opie  tells  me,  is  in  a  state  of 
civil  war;  and  infidelity  is  said  to  prevail  there 
extensively  among  the  weavers.  I  believe  very 
few  people  who  are  not  serving  under  its  banners 
are  aware  how  widely  it  has  spread  among  all 
ranks,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  that  threat- 
ens us  from  that  cause.  T  am  busy  upon  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  in  finishing  a  life  of  John 
Bunyan  for  a  handsome  edition  of  the  Pilgrim ^s 
Progress,  a  task  not  of  lucre,  but  of  love.  The 
moment  it  is  done  I  must  no  longer  delay  the 
introduction  of  John  Joneses  verses.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  has  only  a  short  paper  of  mine 
upon  Captain  Head^s  book.  The  after  number 
will  have  one  on  Mawo's  Journal,  and  I  mQ>t 
forthwith  begin  for  it  an  account  of  the  mission 
to  Tahiti,  which,  however,  you  may  read  to  more 
advantage  in  my  text-book,  Ellis's  Polynesian 
Researches.  I  have  engaged  to  compose  a  vol- 
ume of  Naval  History,  in  biographical  form,  for 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia,  not  for  love,  but  for  lu- 
cre, though  it  will  be  done  lovingly  when  in 
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2b  John  Richmati,  Etq. 

*«  Feb.  16»  183a 
"  Mt  dbak  R^ 

^*  The  cooperatives*  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  -would  be  ^  if  it  were  not 
the  most  difficiilt  thing  in  the  world  to  make  men 
understand  their  own  tme  intereM. 

"  I  suspect  that  in  many  things  oar  forefathers 
were  wiser  than  we  are.  Their  guilds  prevent- 
ed trades  from  being  overstocked,  and  wocdd 
have  by  that  means  prevented  over-production, 
if  there  had  been  any  danger  of  it.  The  greedy, 
grasping  spirit  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
ambition  or  avarice  is  the  root  of  our  evils.  You 
are  very  right  in  saying  that  in  all  handicraft 
trades  wages  are  enough  to  allow  of  a  very  rais- 
ohievoQS  application  of  what,  if  laid  by,  would 
form  a  fund  for  old  age ;  and  I  quite  agree  with 
yoa  that  tea  and  sugar  must  be  at  least  as  nu- 
tritious as  beer,  and  in  other  respects  greatly 
preferable  to  it.  But  there  is  a  real  and  wide- 
spreading  distress,  and  the  mischief  lies  in  the 
manufactories ;  they  must  sell  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price ;  the  necessity  of  a  great  sale  at  a 
rate  of  small  profit  makes  low  wages  a  conse- 
quence ;  when  they  have  overstocked  the  mark- 
et (which,  during  their  season  of  prosperity,  they 
use  all  eflbrts  for  doing),  hands  must  be  turned 
off*;  and  every  return  of  this  cold  fit  is  mord  vi- 
olent than  the  former. 

*'  There  is  no  distress  among  those  handicrafts 
who  produce  what  there  is  a  constant  home  de- 
mand for.  But  if  we  will  work  up  more  wool 
and  cotton  than  foreigners  will  or  can  purchase 
from  ns,  the  evils  of  the  coutUry  must  go  on  at  a 
rate  like  compound  interest.  Other  nations  will 
manufacture  for  themselves  (a  certain  quantity 
of  manufacturing  industry  being  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation),  and  this,  with  the  aid 
«f  tariffs,  may  bring  us  to  our  senses  in  time. 

"One  tells  me  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
slight  degree  of  consolidating  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  ministry;  another,  that  they 
may  very  likely  find  themselves  in  a  minority. 
I  do  not  wish  for  a  change  of  men,  because  I  do 
not  see  what  better  men  could  do  in  their  places. 
Eighteen  months  ago  circumstances  might  have 
been  directed  to  a  vrise  statesman's  will ;  now 
they  must  take  their  course:  but,  come  what 
will,  I  shall  never  lose  heart  or  hope. 

******* 

"  God  bless  you !  Our  best  remembrances  to 
your  fireside.  R.  S." 

7b  Allan  Cunninghatn, 

"Keswick,  March  4. 1830. 
"  Mt  dear  Allan, 
"  Thank  vou  for  your  second  volume,!  which. 


deed,  I  do  not  see  how  that  part  which  I  have 
read  could  have  been  better. 

"  If  your  lumbago  be  severe,  I  can  tell  you 
that  at  Yarmouth  cod-liver  oil  taken  internally 
used  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  for  that  com- 
plaint, but  in  what  quantity  taken  I  can  not  tell. 
It  is  a  villainous  complaint,  as  I  know  by  some 
slight  touches  of  it  only ;  but  complaints  that 
threaten  no  serious  consequences  sit  lightly  on 
us  even  when  they  are  heaviest  The  flesh  feels 
them,  but  not  the  spirit ;  and  there  it  is  we  feel 
vdien  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us  are  suf- 
fering. Spring,  I  hope,  will  bring  with  it  re- 
covery to  your  household. 

"  I  am  put  to  the  daily  expense  of  two  hours* 
walking  to  keep  in  order  a  liver  which  has  a 
great  inclinatipn — as  if  the  spirit  of  Reform  had 
reached  it— -to  try  some  new  mode  of  action  al- 
together inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  remedy  seems  to  answer  well; 
and  when  the  weather  will  allow  me  to  take  a 
book  in  my  hand,  it  is  not  altogether  lost  time. 
I  can  read  small  pri^t  at  the  pace  of  three  miles 
an  hour ;  and  when  I  have  read  enough  to  chew 
the  cud  upon,  then  in  goes  the  pocket  volume, 
and  I  add  a  inile  an  hour  to  my  speed. 

'^  Galignani  has  sent  me  his  edition  of  all  my 
poems,  with  his  compliments.  He  has  put  Law- 
rence's name  to  the  portrait,  which  is  a  worsen- 
ed copy  of '  Fitzbust  the  Evangelical.'  He  has 
got  a  most  circumstantial  memoir,  in  which  ev- 
ery circumstance  that  is  not  totally  false  is  more 
or  less  inaccurate ;  all  Hazlitt's  abase  of  me  is 
interwoven  and  mixed  up  with  a  hodge-podge 
of  panegyric,  which  in  it»  particulars  is  just  as 
false.  Some  rubbish  which  I  had  thrown  over- 
board is  raked  up ;  one  poem  given  to  me  which 
is  Crowe's,  another  whioh  is  Cottle's,  and  a  third 
which  is  I  forget  by  whom;  and  one  or  two 
pieces  are  printed  twice  over.  Withal,  it  is  a 
goodly  volume ;  and  will  make  my  poems  known 
on  the  Continent  to  the  cost  of  their  sale  at  home. 
I  shall  favor  M.  Galignani  with,  a  few  lines,  to 
be  inserted  in  my  epistle  to  you,  whenever  that 
is  .printed.  Farewell,  and  believe  me  always 
"  Yours  with  hearty  regard, 

"Robert  Soutoey." 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

•^Keswick,  March  8, 1830. 
"Mt  dbab  H.  T., 
"  Lord  John's  budget  is  as  much  a  master- 
piece in  its  way  as  Lord  Althorpe's.  It  really 
seems  as  if  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  were 
to  be  destroyed,  so  marveloosly  are  they  de- 
mented. 

"  While  London  is  intent  upon  those  debates, 
I  have  been  reading  Miller's*  Sermons,  *  intend- 
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to  yoor  mother  and  Miss  Fenwick,  and  to  any  of 
your  friends  who  are  not  indisposed  to  read  soeh 
books.  I  think  yon  saw  Miller  here  one  eren- 
ing,  with  a  brother  and  sister.  His  sermons  are 
unlike  any  ethers  which  I  have  ever  read ;  they 
are  tboronghly  Christian  in  their  spirit,  and  phil- 
osophical; comprehensible  by  the  plainest  on- 
derstandini^,  and  as  satisfactory  to  the  judgment 
as  they  are  to  the  feehngs^ 

"  If  I  had  leisure  I  coald  write  a  very  ourkms 
essay,  historical  and  critical,  upon  sermons. 

"  I  have  been  reading,  too,  for  the  first  time, 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  with  a  melancholy 
feeling  that  the  one  and  only  grace  which  he  de- 
spised might  have  made  him  a  wise  and  good 
man. 

^'  Bishop  Hacket  and  I  go  oo  well  after  sup- 
per. His  are  comioal  sermons:  half  Roman 
Catholic  in  their  conceits,  full  of  learning  which 
would  be  utterly  unprofitable  if  it  did  not  some- 
times call  forth  a  shrewd  remark,  seasoned  with 
piety,  and  having  good  strong  sense  mixed  up 
with  other  ingredients,  like  plums  in  a  pudding 
which  has  not  too  many  of  them. 

"  I  think  yon  will  have  another  change  at  the 
Colonial  Office  ere  long.  This  ministry  can  not 
stand,  if  the  aristocFEUjy  and  monarchy  are  to  be 
preserved.  I  believe  they  felt  their  weakness 
(how,  indeed,  could  they  fail  to  feel  it  after  such 
a  budget?),  and  therefore  they  went  over  to  the 
Radicals  at  the  eleventh  hour,  thinking  so  to  find 
strength.  Peel's  is  said  to  have  be«i  the  best 
speech  he  ever  made.  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
fir  *  the  evil  heart  of  fear'  will  carry  — ^  upon 
this  occasion.     God  bless  you !  R.  S." 

To  Henry  Taaflot^  Eeq* 

••MtTchl4 
"  Mt  dear  H.  T., 

"Your  views  are  darkey  than  mine,  though  I 
see  the  danger  clearly  and  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face.  The  oill  will  be  thrown  out,  unless  many 
membera  who  are  opposed  to  it  absent  them- 
selves ifom  the  division  in  cowardice;  and  to 
some  extent  this  no  doubt  will  happen,  as  even 
public  opinion  inflicts  no  punishment  upon  moral 
cowardice,  though  when  the  poor  body  oflends, 
it  is  punished  with  disgrace  or  with  death. 

"  What  astonishes  me  is,  that  the  Greys,  Rus- 
sells,  &c.,  do  not  look  at  the  known  character 
and  certain  motives  of  the  men  whose  support 
they  are  actually  courting  at  this  time. 

**I  should  like  a  law  excluding  from  Parlia- 
ment all  persons  against  whom  a  verdict  has 
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bankrupts,  had  not  afterward  paid  their  ereditors 
in  full. 

"  I  am  reading  the  Ikxstrine  de  Saint  Simon, 
preparatory  to  a  paper  upon  that  subject.  The 
subject  is  very  curious,  anid  the  book  written  with 
great  ability.     God  bless  you !  R.  S." 

Jh  Jfrs^  Hodm^ 

•  KMwIek,  Manfa  18;  ISA 
*^  Mt  sxaa  Has.  Hossoic, 

**  m       #        *        *        *        #        • 

I  have  lost  in  Dr.  Gooch  one  of  the  men  m  the 
world  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  regard.  He 
saved  this  country  from  having  the  plague  im- 
ported by  a  paper  some  years  ago  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Quarterly  Review.  That  paper  upon 
Anatomy  in  the  last  number  b  his,  and  the  Ibrth- 
oonaing  one  I  believe  will  contain  one  upon  Mad- 
houses, the  hist  subject  that  occupied  him.  Ner* 
er  was  man.  more  desirous  of  doing  all  in  his 
power  toward  diminishing  the  sum-  of  hnraan 
misery. 

"  The  article  on  the  Internal  Situation  of  tks 
Country  is  not  mine^  Ikor  do  I  know  whose  it  is. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  found  com- 
plimenting the  present  ministry,  nor  even  ex- 
cusing them,  further  than  by  saying  that  they 
know  not  virhat  they  do.  If  I  wish  that  they 
may  keep  their  station,  it  is  because  I  do  not 
wish  any  other  set  of  men  so  iU  as  to  wish  them 
in  their  place,  and  because  I  do  not  see  any  good 
which  could  be  hoped  for  from  such  a  change. 
Even  the  Swiss  are  looking  with  exultation  for 
the  downfall  of  British  prosperity  and  power, 
which  they  believe  to  be  fast  approaching.  But 
in  this  the  enemiee  of  England  vrill  be  woefully 
deceived,  whatever  may  happen  to  us  at  home. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Church  is  iq 
more  danger  from  the  so-called  Evangelical 
party  among  its  own  clergy  than  it  would  be 
from  lay-assistanoe.  These  clergy  are  now  about 
to  form  a  sort  of  union — in  other  words,  a  eon- 
vocation  of  their  own,  that  they  may  act  as  a 
body.  They  have  had  a  Clerical  breakfast  in 
London.  The  two  Noels,  Stewart,  veho  is  broth- 
er-in-law to  Owen  of  Lanark,  and  was  here  with 
him  some  years  ago^  and  Daniel  Wilson,  were 
the  chief  movers.  There  have  been  two  reports 
of  the  speeches  in  the  Record  newspaper,  and 
a  Mr.  McNeil,  who  very  sensibly  objected  to  the 
whole  scheme,  had  the  whole  meeting  against 
him. 

'^  Like  you,  I  both  dislike  and  distrust  those 
who  call  Uiemselves  professors.  They  are  just 
what  the  Pharisees  were  before  them ;  but  1 
want  to  embody  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
some  of  th^t  honest  enthusiasm  which  will  otb- 
erwise  be  employed  against  it.  I  want  field 
preachers  while  we  have  an  ignorant  and  brutnl 
population  :  there  can  be  no  other  means  of  re> 
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^b«st  days  :  he  would  have  been  a  happier  and  a 
greater  man  than  he  was  if  he  had  been  less  sue- 
oessful  in  his  fortOBee.  No  man  was  ever  yet 
the  better  for  living  in  what  is  called  the  world. 
God  bless  you  I 

"  Yours  tnriy,  Robiet  Soitthkt." 

2b  /.  W,  Woirttr,  Etq, 

«<KMwick,  ICarch  18;  1830. 
"  My  dear  Waetee, 
******* 

!'  Tou  are  going  to  a  country*  which  has  more 
in  its  history  and  its  literature  to  recommend  it 
than  in  its  objects  of  an  or  nature.  But  to  an 
Englishmab  it  is  a  very  interesting  land,  and  the 
Uuqgaage  of  all  others  most  aldn  to  our  own,  and 
oonsequently  easier  thaa  any  other  foreign  one 
whatever.  You  will  readily  acquire  it,  i^  find 
tile  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  an  aid  toward 
other  Northera  tongues,  and  an  indispensable  step 
toward  a  lexicographical  knowledge  of  our  own. 

"  One  subject  will  be  very  well  worthy  your 
inquiry  there-— the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden;  for  in  those  countries  the  work 
was  more  effectually  done  than  any  where  else, 
and  therefore,  it  should  Seem,  more  wisely.  The 
Romanists  have  never  recovered  strength  there, 
nor  have  any  sects  acquired  head  enough  to  be 
troublesome.  I  have  long  (for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion) been  desirous  of  obtaining  more  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  than  I  know  where  to  find. 

"  There  is  much  sound  learning  in  Denmark, 
tkowgh  it  may  not  be  of  that  kind  which  is  rated 
BO  much  above  its  real  worth  in  our  English  Uni- 
versities. Their  two  most  distinguished  poets 
are  (Ehlenschlagen  and  Ingemann.  If  you  will 
take  over  the  Tale  of  Paraguay,  and  All  for 
Love  to  them,  these  books  may  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction, some  civilities  of  this  kind  having 
heretofore  pasted  between  us :  tell  me,  if  you 
can  make  room  for  four  such  little  volumes, 
where  they  may  be  sent  for  you. 

"  For  the  climate's  sake  I  shaU  be  glad  if  you 
migrate  to  Naples.  Such  a  migration  is  likely, 
beoause  nothing  can  be  more  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  English  diplomacy  than  that  a  min- 
ister who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Northern  interests  should  be  sent  to  a  Southern 
court,  where  he  has  every  thing  to  learn.  But 
I  hope  you  will  lay  your  Danish  and  German 
fotttfdations  first.  The  Goths,  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  empire,  were  not  superior  in  a  great- 
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progress  of  every  thing  in  the  country,  except 
good  morals  and  sound  policy. 

"The  specific  evil  which  I  ascribe  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  is,  that  it  has  destroyed  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution :  the  Revolution 
made  it  (and  at  a  heavy  price)  essentially  Prot- 
estant ;  it  may  be  any  thing  now.  Parties  are 
in  consequence  broken  up,  the  process  of  dislo- 
cation is  going  on,  every  thing  is  out  of  joint, 
and  by-and-by  all  will  fall  to  pieces. 

^'  I  am  not  well,  but  I  am  able  to  work,  and 
shall  walk,  in  old  English  phrase,  'for  dear 
life ;'  though  life  is  not  so  dear  to  me  but  that  I 
could  very  willingly  lay  it  down,  if  its  continu- 
ance were  not  more  desirable  for  others  than 
myself.  One  pleasant  thing,  however,  is,  that  I 
yesterday  made  arrangements  for  renewing  my 
lease  of  this  house ;  it  expires  in  November  next, 
six  months  earlier  than  I  had  thought ;  which  is 
so  much  the  better  for  me,  for,  getting  rid  now 
of  the  little  furniture  which  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord, I  take  it  from  that  time  at  a  reduced  rent 
for  five  years,  extensible  at  my  option  to  five 
more.  This  it  was  prudent  to  secure,  though, 
in  all  likelihood,  a  smaller  tenement  ^nll  suffice 
for  me  before  that  time. 

"  So  I  look  upon  myself  as  settled  for  life. 
Lack  of  employment  I  shall  have  none,  for 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  applica- 
tion to  roe. 

"  Sir told  my  brother  that  I  was  a/or- 

tunaie  man:  I  have  been,  and  am  so,  God  be 
thanked,  in  almost  every  sense  of  the  word,  ex- 
cept that  in  which  Sir  G.  is  likely  to  under- 
stand it. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

lb  /.  W,  Warttr^  E$q. 

-Keswick,  April 83, 1630. 
"  My  dear  Waetee, 

I  went  abroad  for  the  first  time  at  an  early  age, 
under  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar ;  for  a 
shorter  absence,  but  with  much  worse  prospects. 
My  disposition,  however,  was  always  hopeful; 
relying  upon  Providence,  I  could  rely  upon  my- 
self j  and  I  can  truly  say  that  no  anxiety  con- 
cerning my  worldly  fortunes  ever  cost  me  a 
sleepless  night  of  an  uncomfortable  hovir.  When 
I  had  little  I  lived  upon  little,  never  spending 
when  it  was  necessary  to  spare ;  and  hitherto, 
by  God's  blessing,  my  means  have  grown  "with 
my  expenses. 
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yoor  attention.  It  is  an  interesting  subject,  and 
if  you  only  sketched  it  in  a  paper  for  the  Quar- 
terly or  the  British  Critic,  it  might  be  of  use  to 
you  hereafter ;  still  more  if  you  found  pleasure 
enough  in  the  pursuit  to  follow  it  into  its  details 
and  make  a  volume.  And  this  might  lead  you 
at  length  to  meditate  a  history  of  the  three  Scan> 
dinavian  kingdoms — Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark— a  singularly  rich  .subject,  having  in  its 
early  periods  an  English  interest;  a  romantic 
one  in  its  middle,  and  even  later  ages ;  and  a 
moral  and  political  one,  in  a  high  degree,  at  last. 
"  As  for  composition,  it  has  no  difficulties  for 
one  who  will  '  read,  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly 
digest'  the  materials  upon  which  he  is  to  work. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  easy  to  write  well ; 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  most  men  would  write 
much  better  if  they  did  not  take  half  the  pains 
they  do.  For  myself  I  consider  it  no  compli- 
ment when  any  one  praises  the  simplicity  of  my 
prose  writings ;  they  are  written,  indeed,  with- 
out any  other  immediate  object  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing what  is  to  be  said  in  the  readiest  and 
most  perspicuous  manner.  But  in  the  tran- 
script (if  I  make  one),  and  always  in  the  proof- 
sheet,  every  sentence  is  then  weighed  upon  the 
ear,  euphony  becomes  a  second  object,  and  am- 
biguities are  removed.  But  of  what  is  called 
tiyle,  not  a  thought  enters  my  head  at  any  time. 
Look  to  the  matter,  and  the  manner  takes  care 
of  itself. 

*        *        «         *        *         *        * 
"  Tours  afiectioni^tely, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

To  Henry  Taylor^  Esq. 

"May  3,18301 
"MydbarH.T., 

"  Hone*  might  have  thriven  if  he  had  gone 
on  as  badly  as  he  began.  But  he  was  meant  for 
better  things,  and  published,  at  a  cost  which 
could  only  be  covered  by  a  large  popular  sale, 
more  curious  things  than  these  penny  purchasers 
were  prepared  for;  so,  in  outmarching  the  march 
of  intellect  itself^  he  outran  the  constable  at  the 
same  time.  His  old  sins  averted  from  him  one  set 
of  customers,  and  his  better  mind  indisposed  oth- 
ers, who  would  have  dealt  with  him  for  garbage 
and  such  ofial  as  goes  to  the  swine-trough  of  vul- 
gar taste. 

"  Add  to  this  that  he  has  ten  children,  and  his 
embarrassments  are  accounted  for.  It  is  to6 
likely  that  they  will  at  last  break,  not  his  spirit, 
but  his  constitution  and  his  heart. 

"  I  hold  with  Wilmot  Horton  about  emigra- 
tion, and  think  Sadler  erroneous  in  his  opinions 


his  book  is  a  most  important  one.  He  has  tram- 
pled upon  Malthns's  theory,  proving  its  absurd- 
ity and  falsehood,  and  his  own  views  of  the  law 
of  population  deduce  from  facta  that  it  is  what 
from  feeling  you  would  wish  it  to  be.  God  bless 
you!  R.  S." 

* 
To  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery. 

"Kenrkk,  May  11.1830. 
"DeabSie, 

"I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  poems.  As  the  note  whidi  accompanied 
them  bears  date  in  January,  you  may  have  won- 
dered that  they  were  not  acknowledged  sooner. 
Any  single  page  of  these  volumes  contains  soffi- 
oient  proof  of  ardor  and  power  with  whidi  any 
thing  may  be  done  when  they  are  discipltoed. 
Yqu  are  in  the  right  path,  wi&  right  principles 
to  guide  yon,  and  good  fortune^  I  trust,  inll  in 
view.  You  have  only  to  store  your  mind  wall 
(as  you  are  storing  it),  and  it  will  ripen  of  itself. 
You  mention  an  introductory  letter  from  one  of 
the  very  best  of  men  ;*  I  shall  be  glad  if  diis 
implies  that  you  have  an  intention  of  coming  into 
these  parts,  when  I  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  you. 

'*  Believe  me,  dear  sir,'7our8  with  sincere  good 
will,  Robert  Southst." 

To  Mrs.  Hodson. 

"Keswick.  May  1M890L 
"  Mt  dear  Mrs.  Hodson, 

"  The  poor  king,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  re- 
leased from  his  sufferings  before  this  reaches  yos, 
ii^  indeed,  he  be  not  abready  at  rest ;  it  was  thoogbs 
on  Monday  that  he  could  not  live  fonr-and-twen- 
ty  hours.  God  be  merciful  to  him  and  to  as! 
He  failed  most  woefully  in  his  solemn  and  sworn 
duty  on  one  great  6ccasion,  and  we  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  that  moral  cowardice  on  his  pan. 
The  duke  expected  to  remove  all  parliamentary 
difficulties  by  that  base  measure,  instead  of  wfaicfa 
he  disgusted  by  it  all  those  adherents  on  wbon 
he  might  have  relied  as  long  as  he  had  continued 
to  act  upon  the  principles  which  they  ^noerely 
hekl ;  rendered  all  those  despicable  who  veered 
to  the  left-about  with  him,  and  found  himself  as 
a  minister  weaker  than  either  the  Whigs  whom 
he  sought  to  propitiate,  or  the  Brunswickers  (as 
they  are  called),  whom  he  has  mortally  offended. 

"  William  IV.,  it  is  believed,  will  continue  the 
present  ministers,  but  act  toward  them  in  sueh 
a  way  that  they  will  soon  find  it  necessary  lo 
resign.  Then  in  come  Lord  Holland  and  the 
Whigs,  in  alliance  with  the  flying  squadron  of 
political  economists  under  Huskinon.     Beyond 
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DOW.  It  is  yet  &  long  way  from  its  oompletion, 
but  in  good  steady  progress.  I  have  at  this  time 
a  head  and  both  hands  fall.  John  Jones's  at- 
tempts in  verse  will  make  their  appearance  short- 
ly ;  there  ES  a  long  introduction — in  fact^  a  chap- 
ter, of  the  history  of  English  poetry,  which  ought 
to  content  those  subscribers  who  will  not  feel  the 
touches  of  nature  which  are  in  this  poor  man's 
verses,  but  teiU  feel  the  rudeness  and  the  fi^ults. 
I  have  taken  public  leave  of  all  such  tasks,  and 
declined  all  inspection  of  manuscripts,  &c.,  in  a 
'Way  which  will  amuse^  you ;  but  I  am  very  far 
from  repenting  of  what  I  have  done  in  this  way 
and  in  this  case :  in  thit  case,  because  I  have 
rendered  some  little  service,  and  afforded  great 
delight,  to  a  very  veorthy  poor  man. 

"  In  the  next  Quarterly  Review  I  have  papers 
upon  Mawe's  passage  over  the  Andes,  and  the 
conversion  of  Tahiti,  where,  with  all  my  admira- 
tion for  the  spirit  in  which  the  missionaries  begin 
and  prosecute  their  work,  you  will  see  that  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  consequences  of  Calvinistio  Chris- 
tianity.  This  reminds  me  of  Reginald  Heber, 
upon  whose  portrait  I  have  written  a  poem,  which 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  his 
Letters. 

"  With  our  united  remembrances  to  Mr.  Hod- 
«on,  always  very  truly  yours, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

To  John  Rickman^  Etq, 

•*  June  8, 1630. 
"  My  beae  R., 

"  In  increase  of  population,  would  not  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  infants  augment  the  per 
centage  of  mortality  quite  as  much  as  the  increase 
of  youth  would  lessen  it  ? 

*^  And  will  not  insufficient  diet  among  the  poor 
balance  the  effect  of  improved  diet  upon  the  gen- 
eral scale  ?  The  lower  classes  were  worse  fed 
formerly,  but,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  dearth, 
I  do  not  think  there  were  any  who  died  of  slow 
starvation,  which  is  now  no  uncommon  death. 
This  we  know  in  this  place,  where  poor  rates, 
formerly  low,  have  prodigiously  increased. 

"**  Did  I  tell  you  that  a  semi-official  offer  of 
ground  in  the  New  Forest  has  been  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  a  pauper  colony,  if  gov- 
ernment could  have  found  an  amateur  philanthro- 
pist to  undertake  the  management  of  it.  The 
person  fixed  upon  was  a  clerg3rman,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine ;  not  wanting  in  good  will  for  do- 
ing his  duty  at  any  time,  but  not  so  far  wanting 
in  common  prudence  as  to  take  upon  himself 
such  a  charge. 

"  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the 
present  struggle  in  France.  The  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  limited  monarchy ;  they 
must  either  be  under  a  tyrannical  democracy  or 
an  absolute  king.  If  the  crown  should  succeed, 
I  should  think  it  bad  policy  in  this  country  to  op- 
pose any  schemes  of  French  conquest  on  the 
Barbary  shore ;  there  is  room  enough  for  ambi- 
tion there,  but  at  such  a  cost  that  France,  with 
such  an  issue  open,  would  feel  little  inclination 
or  strength  for  troubling  the  repose  of  Europe. 


"  The  march  of  intellect  has  had  an  odd  effect 
upon  Sharon  Turner.  He  thinks  past  history  is 
likely  to  attract  so  little  attention  in  future,  and 
carry  with  it  so  little  interest,  that  he  advised 
me  to  begin  my  series  of  British  Biography  with 
Sir  William  Temple  I  A  fe^r  steps  more  in  the 
march,  and  we  shall  have  to  begin  the  history 
of  philosophy  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the 
history  of  England  with  Joseph  Hume,  and  the 
history  of  literature  with  the  foundation  of  the 
London  University. 

"  God  bless  you !  R.  S. 

"  I  am  working  very  steadily,  and  improving 
a  most  wet  and  wintery  season  by  the  fireside." 

To  J.  W.  Warier^  Esq. 

**  Keswick,  Jane  9, 183a 
"  My  deae  Waetee, 

"  Are  there  any  remains  at  Shrewsbury  oi  the 
Amphitheater  which  in  Elizabeth's  reign  had 
been  made  there  in  an  old  quarry  between  the 
city  walls  and  the  Severn?  Churchyard  the 
poet  (a  Shrewsbury  man)  describes  it  as  holding 
ten  thousand  spectators;  the  area  served  for 
bear-baiting,  wrestling,  &c.,  and  on  better  occa- 
sions your  school  predecessors  acted  plays  there ; 
certainly  in  a  more  classical  theater  than  the 
Dormitory  at  Westminster.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  his  friend  and  biographer  Lord  Brooke,  en- 
tered that  school  on  the  same  day ;  tmi  it  vras 
then  in  as  high  estimation  as  any  public  school 
in  England. 

"  Danish  is  so  easy  and  straightforward  a  lan- 
guage that  you  may  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  it  without  study,  while  you  are  studying 
German,  and  enlarge  your  vocabulary  thereby, 
without  confounding  your  grammar.  Danish 
seems  to  me  the  easiest  language  into  which  I 
have  ever  looked,  not  excepting^SpaniBh  and  Port- 
uguese ;  but  German  is  as  difficult  as  Greek,  add 
the  difficulty  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind.  I 
am  glad  you,  are  under  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
the  one ;  the  other  you  can  not  help  acquiring. 
Lamentable  experience  ma)tes  me  know  how 
much  is  lost  by  a  monoglot  traveler :  that  epithet, 
perhaps,  is  not  exactly  what  should  be  applied 
to  myself,  who  get  on  with  a  mingle-mangle  of 
many  languages,  put  together  without  regard  to 
mood,  tense,  gender,  numbert  or  person ;  but  my 
ear  is  the  very  worst  in  the  world  at  catching 
sounds,  and  I  have  therefore  more  difficulty  in 
understanding  others  than  in  making  them  under- 
stand me. 

******* 

"  Do  not  think  any  thing  which  relates  to  the 
manners  or  appearance — the  in-  or  out-of-door 
nature— of  a  foreign  country  unworthy  of  notio* 
ing  in  your  journal  or  note-book.  At  your  age 
I  was- satisfied  with  two  or  three  lines  of  memo- 
randa, when  the  same  objects 'would  now  give 
me  good  mattet  for  perhaps  as  many  pages.  I 
should  like  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  Den- 
mark than  I  can  gather  from  books ;  there  is  no 
later  book  than  Lord  Moleworth^s  that  gives  me 
any  satisfi&otion,  and  in  that  there  is  very  much 
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w&nting.  Coxe  is,  as  he  a^ways  was,  dry  and 
doll,  giving  only  the  caput  mortumn  of  what 
information  be  had  gathered,  which  was  gener- 
ally from  the  most  aoceasible  anthorities,  when  it 
did  not  consist  of  statistic  details.  Later  trav- 
elers tell  us  a  gpreat  deal  more  of  Sweden.  I 
want  to  know  why  Denmark  is  a  poor  country, 
the  people  being  industrious,  and  the  government 
neither  oppressive  nor  wasteful.  Two  years  ago, 
-  having  occasion  to  make  seme  inquiry  coooem- 
ing  foreign  funds,  I  thought  Dan^  the  safest, 
looking  upon  the  government  as  safe,  and  the 
nation  as  honorable  and  honest,  and  not  likely  to 
be  involved  in  wars  or  revolutions.  But  I  was 
informed  that  it  paid  the  interest  of  its  debt  with 
borrowed  money,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
a  safe  stock  in  which  to.  invest  money.  This 
came  from  a  person  more  than  ordinarily  versed 
in  such  things ;  bat  the  stock  has  graduidly  risen 
ten  per  e&at.  siooe  that  time,  and  will  be  more 
Hkely  to  keep  up  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
if  theve  should  be  a  convulsion  in  F^^^tnoe,  which 
God  in  his  mercy  avert 

**  W9  are  in  no  slight  danger  here,  unless  the 
Whigs  are  alarmed  in  time  at  the  progress  of 
their  own  opinions.  In  this  country  there  are 
sympto^  of  their  being  so.  But  it  must  be  a 
strong  sense  of  their  ovni  danger  in  the  men  of 
property  that  can  save  us  firom  a  popular  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  the  courBe  of  the  nextTarlia- 
ment,  the  direct  consequei^ce  of  which  will  be  a 
new  disposal  of  Church  yroperiy,  and  an  equi- 
table adjustment  with  the  fund-holders,  terms 
which  in  both  eases  will  be  soon  found  to  mean 
^[x>Uation. 

*        ****** 

"  Meantime  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  though 
imufi  jiyroposes,  the  duposal  is  oidered  by  a  higher 
power.     God  bless  you  I  R.  S.'' 

n  Henry  Taylor^  E$q. 

<*Kenrick,  Jnlj  10, 189a 
"  My  DEAJi  Henrt  Tatlor, 
"  I  dare  say  it  will  generally  be  felt  that  Mrs. 
Heber^s  book  does  not  support  the  pretensions 
which  its  title,  and  still  more  its  appearance, 
seems  to  hdd  forth.  The  materials  would  have 
appeared  to  more  advantage  in  a  different  ar- 
rangement. 

*^  There  is  certainly  an  air  of  book-making 
about  the  publication^  which  is  not  lessened  by 
the  funebrial  verses  that  it  contains.    Mine  might 


reputation  which  his  Palestine  obtained,  for  it 
was  greatly  above  its  deserts,  and  the  cbaraotar 
of  the  poem,  moreover,  was  not  hopelul ;  it  was 
too  nicely  fitted  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  Poetiy 
should  have  its  lighu  and  shades,  like  painting ; 
like  music,  its  sink  and  swell,  its  relief  aad  its 
repose.  ,  So  far  as  the  pieoe  was  intended  for 
success  in  a  competition  for  a  prize,  and  for  ef- 
fect in  public  recitation,  it  was  certainly  judi- 
ciously done  to  make  every  line  tell  upoo  the  ear. 
But  to  all  such  poetiy  the  motto  under  one  of 
Quarle's  Emblems  may  be  applied,  '  timnit,  m- 
am  <st.' 

'*  Ife  had  a  hurried,  nervous  manner  in  private 
society,  which  covered  much  more  ardor  and 
feeling  than  yon  would  have  supposed  him  to 
possess.  This  I  believe  entirely  disappeared 
when  he  was  performing  his  functions;  at  whioh 
time,  I  have  been  assured,  he  seemed  totally  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  the  duty  wherein  he 
was  engaged. 

*^  Few  persons  took  so  much  interest  in  nj 
writings,  which  may  partly  have  arisen  from  the 
almost  entire  opinoidence  in  our  opinions  and 
ways  of  thinking  upon  all  momentous  subjects, 
the  Catholic  Question  alpne  excepted.  Mrs. 
Heber  told  me  that  I  had  no  little  influence  in 
directing  his  thoughts  and  desires  toward  India; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  lines  in  Joan  of 
Arc  set  him  upon  the  scheme  of  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  SLing  ArUuur.  My  personal  acquaint- 
ance vnth  him  was  but  little,  but  we  knew  a 
great  deal  of  each  other  through  Charles  Wynn. 

"  I  am  fond  of  irregular  rhymeless  lyrics,  a 
measure  wherein  I  have  had  few  to  approve  and 
still  fewer  to  imitate  me.  The  proof  of  the  po- 
etry, however,  is  not  like  that  of  the  padding,  in 
the  taste  of  those  who  partake  it  Thalaba  oiight 
very  probably  have  been  popular  had  it  been  in 
rhyme.  None  of  my  lyrical  pieces  could  have 
been  so ;  and  methinks  it  makes  little  diflerenoe 
whether  there  be  three  or  four  to  admire  them, 
or  five  or  six. 

"  There  are  friendships  of  chanct  and  friend- 
ships of  choice^  and  it  was  of  the  former  whidi  I 
meant  to  speak ;  they  are  the  more  numeroos, 
and  probably  the  more 'lasting,  because,  general- 
ly beginning  earlier,  they  have  time  to  strflce 
root  in  us,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  habit, 
as  the  latter  may  be  said  to  do,  in  some  degree, 
of  a  passion.     For  the  same  reason,  you  are  not 
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ly  to  weak,  and  most  pitiabty  conaoious  tbey  are 
<iif  their  weakness.  A  promise  to  convoke  it 
without  delay  may  probably  be  extorted  from 
them.  'Gentlemen'  have  other  baainete  than 
that  of  the  nation  to  attend  to  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  I  do  not  expect  them  to  meet  till 
they  have  had  a  cai|[ipaign  against  the  pheasants 
as  well  as  the  partridges^  so  I  lode  to  be  in  town 
somewhere  in  October. 

"God  bless  you!  R  S." 

2b  /.  W.  Warter,  Bsq. 

•  "Keawiok,  Aug.  fiS»  1830. 
"  My  dkab  Wabtbr, 
,  "  The  late  events  in  France  have  placed  both 
that  country  and  this,  in  some  respects,  in  tke 
same  sort  of  relation  to  each  other  that  they 
were  in  forty  years  ago,  after  the  641  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  where  my  distinct  and  full  recollections  of 
history  begin.  There  Ihey  are  in  the  honey-, 
moon  of  their  new  Devolution,  and  here  they  are 
applauded  and  admired  by  persons  as  rash  as 
those  who  fraternized  with  the  old  French  Revo- 
lutionists, and  as  ignorant.  Their  language  now 
is  more  open  and  more  violent,  because  they  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  perfeotfy  aware  of 
their  own  power.  Tet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  course  of  events  is  rather 
likely  to  retard  our  progress  toward  revolution 
than  to  accelerate  it;  a,  formal  revolution  I  mean, 
the  mora/ one  having  already  been  brought  about. 

"  The  aristocracy  are  Ikely  to  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  danger :  in^  this  country,  indeed,  I 
knqw  that  they  are  so,  though  they  want  either 
the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  make  their  public 
conduct  agree  with  their  private  declarations. 
But  this  course  of  double  dealing  can  not  long 
be  continued  if  Europe  should  be  involved  again 
in  revolutionary  wars,  from  which  I  hardly  see 
how  it  can  escape,  for  I  can  not  think  that  the 
new  Eling  of  the  French  will  possess  that  throne 
in  peace. 

"  As,  to  military  means,  we  have  never  been 
BO  well  prepared  for  war,  and  the  excitement 
which  it  would  bring  with  it,  and  the  impulse 
which  it  would  give  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
would  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  present  dis- 
tress, whatever  might  be  the  eventual  conse- 
quences of  a  war  expenditure. 

"  But  enough  of  this  subject,  which  ocouines 
more  of  my  thoughts  than  I  could  wish. 

"  I  have  written  a  biographical  paper  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  which  will  mterest  you  much, 
if  you  have  not  already  read  the  book  from  which 
it  is  composed.  It  is  the  Life  of  Oberlin,  a  pas- 
tor of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  in  the  Vosges  Mount- 
ains. I  am  upon  the  latter  part  of  a  reviewal 
of  Pymond^s  Mortl  and  Political  Philosophy; 
and  1  have  sent  offa  short  paper  iq^  the  Negro- 
English  New  Testament,  for  printing  which  the 
Bible  Society  has  been  greatly  inveighed  against. 
The  Testament  is  a  great  curiosity,  and  I  think 
mjn^elf  very  fortunate  in  having  obtuned  one. 
Bot  I  do  not  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Bible 
Society ;  in  my  judgment  they  are  completely 


justified  in  having  printed  it,  but  every  means 

for  superseding  it  ought  to  be  used,  by  teaching 

either  Dutch  or  English  in  all  the  English  schools. 

******* 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

3b  the  Rm.  Neville  WkUe. 

•'Keawick,  Aug.  S7. 1830. 
"  My  dbar  NsviLLBi 

"  James  Stanger  gave  me  your  message  yes- 
terday evening,  and  thereby  made  me  perceive 
that  I  must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  I 
had  written  to  you  immediately  after  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's visit.  I  received  from  him  the  Religio  Me- 
dici, which  I  was  very  glad  to  see ;  and  I  now 
say  to  you,  what  I  then  said  to  him,  that  when 
the  book  is  ready  I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power 
to  serve  it  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  wilf  be 
a  v^rj  beautiful  edition  of  an  author  whom  I  vahie 
most  highly.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Fletcher  himself,  and  wish  there  were  more  book- 
sellers so  well-principled  and  so  well-dispoeed. 

"Since  his  appearance  we  have  had  much 
anxiety  concerning  Cuthbert;  first  from  a  slight 
but  decided  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and,  before 
he  had  recovered  hb  strength,  from  a  much  more 
serious  bilious  one,  which  alarmed  us  greatly, 
and  left  him  exceedingly  reduced.  By  God's 
mercy  he  has  been  spared  to  us,  and  b,  I  think, 
gaining  strength  now  day  by  day.  I  endeavor 
to  be  thankful  for  this  and  for  other  mercies, 
and,  without  an  endeavor,  am  always  mindful  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life ;  without  endeavor 
I  sav,  because  that  feeling  has  become  habitual. 
*"***** 

"  Ellis,  the  missionary,  whose  book  I  reviewed 
in  the  last  Quarterly  Review,  has  been  here,  and 
we  were  very  much  pleased  with  him.  I  was 
gratified  by  hearing  from  Sir  Robert  IngUs,  in  a 
letter  which  I  received  yesterday,  that  he  thought 
that  reviewal  of  mine  was  likely  to  be  of  much 
use;  the  circles  in  which  he  movto  afibrd  him 
opportunities  of  observing  how  the  observations 
which  I  made  upon  the  errors  of  the  Missionaiies, 
and  the  dangers  consequent  upon  those  errors, 
are  received  among  persons  who  have  some  in- 
fluence in  directing  their  proceedings. 

"  This  letter  would  have  been  finished  and  dis- 
patched yesterday  if  Dr.  Bell  had  not  unexpect- 
edly arrived  on  a  flying  visit,  or,  rather,  on  his 
way  to  Scotland.  He  is  a  marvelous  person  for 
his  years,  and  yet  I  see  a  difiejenoe  since  he  was 
here  in  1828. 

'^  Edward,  the  eldest  of  my  uncle's  sons,  is 
passing  the  long  vacation  with  me,  and  has  been 
joined  here  by  th^  third  brother,  Erroll.  I  hope 
to  have  much  comfort  in  these  young  relations, 
and  have  now  more  satisfaction  than  I  can  ex- 
press in  manifesting  toward  them  my  love  ibr 
their  father,  (rod  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  1 
"  Tours  most  afiectionately,  R.  S." 

lb  Jfrf .  Hodetm. 

-Keawiek,  Sept  10;  18ML 
"  Mt  dkar  Mas.  Hodson, 
"  Ton  might  have  had  another  reason  for  dis 
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believing  the  statement  of  my  appearing  as  a 
witness  in  behalf  of  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  to  wit, 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  pnt  myself  into  the  hands 
of  a  quack.  Probably  he  has  had  a  patient  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  news*  reporters  supposed 
it  to  be  me.  It  was  contradicted  in  the  Times 
by  my  brother  (I  suppose),  who  perhaps  thought 
it  some  derogation  to  his  own  doctorship  as  well 
as  mine. 

*'  I  am  troubled  at  the  course  of  events,  yet  I 
can  find  some  considerations,  which,  if  they  do 
not  aUay  my  disquietude,  have  in  them  a  gprow- 
ing  comfort.  Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  turn 
the  balance  between  the  contending  principles 
of  France^ — ^which  were  Liberalism  and  Jesuit- 
ism— ^I  should  have  laid  my  hand  with  great  mis- 
giving on  either  scale ;  and  if  I  had  decided  on 
that  which  was,  for  the  time,  the  cause  of  order, 
and  brbught  with  at  the  least  immediate  evil,  it 
would  have  been  with  no  clear  conviction  or  good 
will.  The  complete  triumph  of  the  old  Bourbon 
system  would  be  the  re-establiriiment  of  sueh  a 
religion  and  such  a  court  as  those  of  Louis  XTV. 
and  Louis  XV.  Charles  X.  did  not  desire  such 
a  court,  neither  did  the  dauphin  his  son,  but  they 
both  deemed  it  their  duty  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done  by  sovereign  power  for  the  holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

*^The  royal  (amily  fully  pnderstood  that  a 
scheme  for  expelling  them  and  putting  the  son 
of  Philippe  Egalite  in  their  place  had  been  car- 
rying on  ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but 
they  were  strangely  mistaken  with  regard  to 
their  strength,  and  did  not  calculate  on  the  means 
of  resistance  which  had  been  prepared.  Other- 
wise, they  had  troops  on  whom  they  could  have 
perfectly  relied,  who  could  have  been  brought  up, 
for  they  were  within  two  days*  march. 

^Ut  is  better  as  it  is,  for  they  had  put  them- 
selves glaringly  in  the  wrong  by  the  Ordinances, 
having  been  wholly  in  the  right  before.  You 
might  have  been  with  them  for  mere  political 
considerations  (and  those  only  temporary  ones) 
if  they  had  succeeded,  but  yon  could  not  have 
been  with  them  in  principle  and  in  heart.  But 
all  three  are  now  united  in  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux's cause.  Oh,  how  blind  of  intellect  and 
dead  of  heart  must  the  Duke  of  Orleans  be  to 
have  thrown  away  such  an  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing himself  a  good  and  glorious  name !  Had  he 
in^nted  xvpon  that  child's  right,  and  the  plain 
polidy  of  maintaining  it — had  he  acted  for  him 
as  a  faithful  regent — he  would  have  had,  not  the 
mere  recognition  of  unwilling  courts,  nor  the 
*bey,  fellow!*  recognition  of  Cobbet  and  Co., 
but  the  sure  support  of  all  the  European  powers, 
and  the  grateful  attachment  of  all  the  old  Roy- 
alists, and  of  all  Frenchmen  who  desire  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  his  name  would  have  become  as  illos- 
trioQs  as  that  of  Washington. 

"Did  you  ever  read  the  Abb6  Terasson's  Se- 
thos  ?  There  this  duke  might  have  found  a  bet- 
ter model  for  himself  than  F6n61on  exhibited  for 
his  pupil  in  Telemachus.  It  is  so  fine  a  romance 
in  pari  of  its  story,  and  in  its  conception  of  moral 
greatness,  that  I  have  always  wondered  how  a 


Frenchman  oould  have  written  it  But  Louis 
Philippe  is  already  tasting  the  bitter  r^sh  of  tbat 
ambition  which  was  sweet  at  the  first  draught. 
Take  away  firom  his  party  the  adventitioos  sup- 
porters (who  make  use,  or  hope  to  make  «se  of 
him  as  an  instrument,  one  faction  against  anoth- 
er), and  his  party  is  the  weakest  in  France  :  the 
Napoleonists  are  stronger;  so  are  the  Republic^ 
ans ;  so  are  the  Loyalists.  These  last  would  be 
the  most  numerous  if  quiet  voices  were  ever 
counted  in  clamorous  times.  The  Repablican 
are  the  most  active  and  the  most  daring,  aod 
therefore  they  are  most  likely  to  have  their  day 
of  triumph.  War  then  becomes  inevitable,  anid 
the  new  king's  best  policy,  as  against  both  Re- 
publicans and  NapoleonistS)  may  be  to  keep  a 
mischievous  nation  quiet  at  home  by  engaging 
in  hostilities  with  his.  neighbors,  and  taldng  up 
the  M  scheme  of  fraternization  and  cooqoest. 
This  is  what  I  expect,. and  then  huzza  for  an- 
other battle  of  Waterkx) ! 

"  Believe  me,  always  yours  very  truly, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

2b  John  Rickman,  E»q. 

•*  Sept  11,1830. 
"  My  DBA*  R., 

"  Parliamentary  reform  b  no  longer  a  doubt- 
ful matter ;  in  some  shape  or  other  it  must  cone; 
and,  in  fact,  the  present  state  of  things  gives  ns 
some  of  its  worst  effects,  as  seen  in  Yorkshire 
and  Middlesex.  The  old  ground  of  defense,  there- 
fore, that  the  system  works  well,  is  no  longer 
tenable ;  indeed,  I  have  long  seen  that  what  wise 
men  ought  to  look  to  is  to  devise  in  what  manner 
they  may  best  construct  a  ra&  from  the  wreck 
of  the  old  ship.  I  would  have  fought  her  to  the 
water's  edge  rather  than  have  run  among  the 
breakers  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  the  enemj^s 
fire. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  king  meant  by  his 
own  prerogative  to  issue  writs  for  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  perhaps  Leeds  and  Sheffield. 
I  wish  he  would,  because  it  is  better  this  shook! 
be  done  as  an  act  of  grace  than  of  yielding ;  and 
it  would  h6  wholesome  to  exert  the  prerogatives 
in  a  way  that  would  be  popular.  The  qualifica- 
tion might  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  standard,  and 
then  let  the  cry  for  universal  sufiirage  take  its 
course. 

^*A  curious  circumstance  has  oome  to  my 
knowledge,  showing  that  the  Liberals  were  ready 
to  strike  a  blow  before  the  Ordinances  gave  a 
good  color  to  their  cause.  A  Frenchman  em- 
ployed in  Child's  bankingf-house  in  their  foreign 
correspondence,  at  c£  170  a  year,  asked  leave  (be- 
fore the  Ordinances  were  fixed)  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  was  refused ;  he  said  he  nrntt  go ;  they  said, 
if  so,  they  must  fill  up  his  place.  He  then  told 
them  that  he  was  one  of  the  National  Guard; 
that  he  was  bound,  as  suoh,  by  a  secret  oath,  tO' 
repair  to  Paris  whenever  he  might  be  summoned^' 
and  wherever  he  might  be,  disregarding  all  oth- 
er objects :  the  smnmons  had  ifeached  him,  and 
go  he  must.  He  went  accordingly,  and  would 
arrive  just  in  time  for  the  struggle. 
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"  Has  any  thought  been  given  at  the  Admi- 
ralty to  the  effect  whieh  steam  navigation  most 
produce  upon  naval  war  ?  I  fear  we  shall  have 
to  make  our  experiments  in  actual  war,  and  learn 
that  as  we  did  engineering  in  Spain. 

*'By  good  fortunej  our  enemies  are  as  igno- 
rant in  it  as  ourselves.     God  bless  you  1 

"R.  S.» 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

JOU^NBT    TO    LONDON UNEAST    LIFE    TUBRK 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION-— GOBS  INTO  HAMPSHIRB 
AND  TO  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH  LORD  BROUGHAM  RESPECTING  THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  UTERATURE  AND  SCIENCE 

^ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION 

^XISS    BOWLES ^JOANNA   BAILLIE POLITICS 

NECESSITY  OF  NATIONAL   EDUCATION THE 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH THE  REFORM 

BILL PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY ^IVAN  VE- 

GSEGBAN— JOURNEY  TO  CHELTENHAM  0»  DR. 
BELLAS  AFFAIRS— -SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  — MR. 
WORDSWORTH— STRANGE  NOTION  OF  ANASTA- 
SIU8  HOPE— MR.  KENYON— MR.  POOLE— GEN- 
ERAL PEACHEY— mS  PROSPECTS  NOT  SO  GOOD 
AS  FORMERLY THE  CHOLERA ^LITERARY  EM- 
PLOYMENTS—STATE OF  FEEUNG  IN  THE  COUN- 
TRY-JOURNEY TO  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER, 
KTO. IS  INVITED  TO  STAND  FOR  A  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP AT  GLASGOW REGRETS  MR.  MAY's  RE- 
MOVAL FROM  BRISTOL RIOTS  IN  THAT  CITY 

THE    CHOLERA THE  EXCHEQUER    LIKELY    TO 

BE  AB0LISHED^PUBL;CATI0N  OF  HIS  POLITICAL 

ESSAYS. — 1830-1831. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  following  month  (Oc- 
tober) my  father  was  on  the  move  for  London, 
whither  he  traveled  slowly,  having  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor  for  a  companion,  who  had  been  passing 
a.  short  time  at  Keswick.  Their  route  lay  by 
the  great  North  Road,  through  York  and  Doncas- 
ter,  at  which  latter  place  they  amused  themselves 
with  fixing  upon  the  identical  house  in  which  Br. 
Daniel  Dove  had  lived.  While  they  were  walk- 
ing round  the  town,  an  incident  occurred,  which 
is  related  in  The  Doctor,  &c.,  and  may  not  un- 
fitly be  mentioned  here :  ^*  The  group  inside  a 
shaving  shop  (Saturday  evening)  led  us  to  stop 
for  a  minute,  and  a  portrait  over  the  fire  induced  us 
to  walk  in  and  look  at  it.  It  was  an  unfinished 
picture,  and  would  probably  have  been  a  good 
one  had  it  been  completed.  Upon  inquiring 
whose  it  was,  the  barber  said  it  had  been  in  hu 
possession  many  years  before  he  knew;  some 
friend  had  given  it  him  because  he  said  his  shop 
was  the  proper  place  for  it,  the  gentleman  look- 
i>^f  ^  ^is  dress,  as  if  he  was  just  ready  to  be 
slaved,  with  an  apron  under  his  chin.  One  day, 
liowever,  the  portrait  had  attracted  a  passing 
stranger's  notice,  as  it  had  done  ours,  and  he  rec- 
ognized it  (as  I  did  upon  heariqg  this)  for  a  por- 
trait of  Garrick."* 


*  To  Mrs.  Soathey,  Oct,  183a 


This  visit  to  London  was  partly  on  business 
he  found  it  desirable  occasionally  to  confer 
personally  with  his  publishers — and  partly  for 
the  sake  of  being  nearer  to  the  soene  of  action 
in  those  stimng  times.  This  was  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  as  also  because  he  was 
theti  planning  a  ^ew  series  of  Colloquies,  on  mor- 
al and  political  subjects,  in  which  Mr.  Rickman 
was  to  be  the  interlocutor.  A  considerable  por. 
tion  of  the  work  was  written  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  by  these  two  parties,  and  even 
part  of  it  set  up  in  type  j  but  the  plan  of  a  joint 
composition  did  not  answer,  being,  as  might  be 
supposed,  very  unfavorable  to  any  thing  like  close 
reasoning  and  lexical  deduction,  and  from  this 
and  other  causes  it  was  never  completed. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Bell  shows  how 
restless  a  life  he  was  compelled  to  lead  in  London. 

3b  the  Rev.  J.  BeU^  D.  D. 

"*  London.  Nov.  25,1830. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

**  I  oam^  home  at  twelve  this  morning,^  that 
I  might  write  to  you  fully  by  this  post,  and  found 
on  my  table  a  hahd-bill  of  such  a  nature  that  1 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  lojse  no  time- in  sending  it 
to  the  Home  Office :  it  invites  a  subscription  for 
arming  the  people  against  the  police.  Before 
this  oould  be  done,  in  came  a  caller,  then  anoth- 
er ;  and  it  is  now  three  o*clock.  Would  that  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  cfmvince  you  of  what  it 
is  so  desirable  for  you  to  be  convinced  of — not 
merely  that  your  system  must  make  its  way  uni- 
versally (for  you  have  never  doubted  that),  nor 
that  your  own  just  claims  will  one  day  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged  (for  this  also  you  can  ifot 
doubt),  but  that  such  efforts  as  you  now  weary 
and  vex  yourself  with  making,  and  as  you  wish 
me  to  assist  in,  can  not  possibly  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system.         *         *         ♦ 

**  The  best  thing  that  I  can  do,  alter  touching 
upon  the  necessity  of  national  education  in  the 
Christmas  number  (of  the  Quarterly  Review),  will 
be  to  prepare  a  paper  up(m  the  subject  as  early 
as  possible ;  a  task  the  more  necessary,  because 
many  persons,  I  perceive,  are  beginning  to  appre- 
hend that  the  progress  of  education  among  the 
lower  classes  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is,  you  know,  not  a  matter  of  opinion  with  me, 
but  of  feeling  and  religious  belief  that  the  great- 
er the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  better  will  it 
be  for  mankind,  provided  that  the  foundation  be 
built  upon  the  rook,  and  that,  above  all  things, 
the  rising  generation  be  instructed  in  their  duties. 
I  shall  be  well  employed,  therefore,  iu'  showing 
that  where  any  hann  has  been  done  by  educa^ 
tion,  it  is  because  that  education  has  been  imper- 
fect, or  because  its  proper  object  has  been  per- 
verted by  untoward  circumstances,  and  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  nation  is  such  that  I  shall  be  en- 
abled  to  do  this  with  better  hope. 

'*  I  am  entering  far  more  into  general  society 
than  in  any  of  my  former  visits  to  London,  for 


'  From  breafcfaeting  oat 
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the  parpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  all  within  my 
reach.  The  Dachess  of  Kent  sent  for  me  to 
dinner  on  Wednesday  last ;  there  was  a  large 
party,  not  one  of  whom  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
With  the  duchess,  who  seems  a  very  amiable 
person,  I  had  a  very  little  conversation,  though 
quite  as  much  as  she  could  possibly  bestow  upon 
me ;  but  with  Prince  Leopold,  the  only  person 
to  whom  I  was  introduced,  I  had  a  great  deal. 
I  see  men  who  are  going  into  office,  and  men 
who  are  going  out,  and  I  am  familiar  enough 
with  some  of  them  to  congratulate  the  latter, 
and  condole  with  and  con^miser^te  the  former. 
I  meet  with  men  of  all  persuasions  and  all  gradet 
of  opinion,  and  hfi^  their  hopes  and  their  fears, 
and  have  opportunities  (which  I  do  not  let  slip) 
of  seeing  the  mechanism  of  government,  and  ob- 
serving how  the  tnachine  works.  I  was  to  have 
dined  with  the  archbishop  on  Wednesday,  when 
the  duchess  made  me  put  off  my  engagement. 
«         «        #        *        *        * 

*'  My  table  is  now  covered  with  notes,  pam- 
phlets, and  piles  of  seditipus  papers.  Tou  may 
imagine  how  I  long  to  be  at  home  and  at  rest. 
To-day  I  dine  with  Mr.  Croker,  who  is  likely  to 
be  prominent  in  opposition.  The  duke  wiU  not; 
neither,  by  what  I  hear,  wiU  Sir  R.  Peel.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  the  present  admin- 
istration can  hold  together  long ;  and  Peel,  who 
is  now  without  an  equal  in  the  Commons,  has 
only  to  wait  patiently  till  he  is  made' minister  by 
oonunon  consent  of  the  nation. 

'*  Farewell,  my  dear  sir ;  and  believe  me  al- 
ways sincerely  and  afiectionately  yours, 

"ROBBET  SOTJTHBT." 

My  father  was  much  gratified,  on  the  oceasion 
of  this  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  by  her  bring- 
ing the  Princess  Victoria,  then  eleven  years  of 
age,  to  tell  him  she  had  lately  read  with  pleasure 
his  Life  of  Nelspn.  **  With  the  archbishop,"  he 
says  in  another  letter,  '*  I  dined  afterward,  Words- 
worth, Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Joshua  Watson  be- 
ing of  the  party.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  sent 
me  a  card,  but  I  could  not  accept  the  invitation. 
But  the  oddest  thing  which  befell  me  was,  that 
as  I  rose  from  my  knee  at  the  levee,  my  hand 
was  unexpectedly  caught  hold  of  and  shaken  by 
Lord  Brougham.''* 

He  continued  in  London  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember, when  he  went  down  into  Sussex  with 
Mr.  Rickman,  and,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded 
to  his  friend  Miss  Bowles,  at  Bnckland,  near  Lym- 
ington,  where  he  found  perfect  quiet  and  leisure 
to  finish  a  paper  for  the  ensuing  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  Review.     A  few  brief  extracts  from 


(he  had  three  in  suocesston  in  the  coarse  of  one 
year) ;  Guildford,  where  we  had  time  to  go  into 
the  prettiest  alms-houses  in  the  kingdom,  a  foun- 
dation of  Archbishop  Abbot,  into  its  ohapel, 
where  there  are  some  rich  painted  windows  and 
a  good  portrait  of  the  founder ;  and  Godalming, 
where  1  saw  the  church  in  passing.  *  * 
At  Chichester,  one  of  the  canons,  Mr.  Holland 
(who  married  Murray's  sister),  expected  us. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  vei^r  interesting  pile  on  many 
accounts,  and  much  finer  than  books  or  common 
report  had  led  me  to  expect.  A  bookseller 
showed  me  a  letter  of  Cowper's  and  some  MS. 
notes  of  his  written  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton- 
Chillingworth's  grave  is  in  the  cloisters,  near 
Mr.  Holland's  (focnr.  Dr.  Chandler,  the  dean, 
oame  to  us  in  the  Cathedral  library,  where, 
among  other  raritiea,  is  the  oldest  Tolume  of 
English  sermons  by  Bidiop  Fisher.  Bernard 
Barton's  brother  also  joined  us  there,  to  be  in- 
troduced U>  me.  After  luncheon,  A(r.  HoUaml 
took  me  to  see  his  Chichester  poet,  Charles  Crock- 
er, a^hoe-mender,  a  very  industrious,  happy,  and 
meritorious  man,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple of  the  good  that  may  be  done  by  education 
to  persons  in  bis  rank  of  life.  His  poems  are  of 
very  considerable  merit.  Then  we  went  on  the 
city  walls,  and  lastly  into  the  bishop's  palace,  so 
that  I  saw  all  that  could  be  shown  me  in  Chiches- 
ter, a  cheerful,  pleasant  city  ^' '  *  The  next  leUe  r 
gives  some  account  of  his  further  movements. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  W,  WaiUr, 

«  Crednoa,  Jn.  12;  163L 

"  My  dbab  Wajitbb, 
*^  Here  I  arrived  kst  night  on  my  way  home, 
and  at  the  furthest  point  from  it  to  which  my 
circuit  has  extended ;  and  here,  at  last,  I  hcve 
some  hours  upon  which  no  demand  will  be  made. 
This  is  the  first  use  of  my  first  interval  of  leisora. 
How  I  have  been  distracted  in  Londoa  no  one 
can  fully  understand,  unless  they  have  been  living 
with  me  there ;  and  how  I  have  been  busied 
tooth  and  nail  during  eleven  days  after  I  left  it 
and  got  to  Miss  Bowles's,  near  Lymingtoo,  you 
may  ju^ge  when  you  know  that  in  that  time  I 
wrote  the  concluding  article  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view all  but  the  first  seven  pages. 

"As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  I  am  more 
hopeful  than  most  persons.  The  change  of  min- 
istry was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  oooorred, 
because  the  Whigs  mittt  do  what  they  would 
never  have  allowed  the  Tories  to  do ;  they  must 
unsay  much  of  what  they  have  said  j  they  must 
undo  (as  far  as  that  is  possible)  much  of  what 
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impossible  not  to  go  to  war  \  and  I  apa  sore  that 
if  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  should 
not  be  thrust  aside  by  other  events,  it  could  not 
be  brought  forward  so  well  by  any  other  persons 
as  by  the  Whigt  in  power.  They  have  great 
stakes  in  the  country}  and  they  are  now  heartily 
a£raid  of  the  democracy  which  they  have  so  long 
been  flattering.  They  have  raised  the  devil,  and 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  have  the  task  of 
laying  him.  But  in  this,  all  who  think  and  feel 
%s  I  do  will  lend  them  a  cordial  support ;  not  for 
their  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  nation.  While  the  government  is  what  it  is, 
we  must  support  it  in  whatever  hands  it  oaay  be. 
"  We  shall  get  through  our  difficulties,  and 
the  better  if  there  be  war  to  help  us.  The  prop* 
erty  of  the  country  is  yet  strong  enough  to  re- 
store order.  And  if  we  have  a  change  in  the 
form  of  representation  grounding  it  on  property, 
and  nowhere  on  numhers,  we  may  gain  by  such 
»  change  more  than  we  should  lose  by  it.  Soon 
we  shall  have  a  stronger  government,  and  some- 
thing like  police  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
London. 

«         «        «         «        *^        *        * 

"  I  leave  this  place  (whither  I  came  only  to 
spend  three  days  with  my  old  fellow^KjoUegian 
Lightfoot)  on  Saturday  morning  for  Taunton, 
there  to  see  my  Aont  Mary,  the  last  of  my  la- 
ther's generation ;  a  dear  excellent  old  Uidy,  in 
whom  I  see  what  I  am  indebt(Dd  for  to  the 
Southey  part  of  my  blood.  Monday  I  go  to 
Bristol,  where  I  have  not  been  for  twenty  years. 
I  meaa  once  more  to  look  at  the  scenes  of  my 
birth  and  childhood,  and  have  so  much  love  for 
the  place  that  I  haye  the  serious  intention  of 
writing  a  poem,  descriptive,  historical,  and  des- 
ultory, in  honor  of  my  native  city. 

"  You  may  suppose  how  impatient  I  am  to 
reach  home,  and  resume  once  more  the  even 
tenor  of  my  usual  life.  I  bought  a  good  many 
books  in  London,  three  or  four  consignments  of 
which  have  arrived,  and  others  are  on  the  way. 
Some  skill  in  packing  will  be^  required  for  ar- 
ranging them.  Neither  my  head  nor  hands  were 
ever  so  full  as.  at  this  time,  and  I  hope,  with  God's 
Uessing,  to  get  through  a  world  of  work. 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  Warter,  Grod  bless  yoa ! 
"  Tours  aflectionately, 

"RoBSaT  SoUTHBT." 

It  would  seem  that  my  father  felt  considerable 
surprise  at  Lord  Brougham's  friendly  greeting 
at  the  levee,  partly  because  they  had  jittle  or  no 
personal  acquaintance,  having,  I  believe,  only 
met  once  at  Edinburgh  in  1805  (see  anti,p. 


Tke  Lord  ChamctUor  Brougham  tmi  Vaux  to 
R,  Southiy,  E*q, 

"Dbar  Sis, 

"I  was  prevented  by  various  interruptions 
from  writing  to  you  while  I  was  at  Brougham 
upon  a  sul^ect  which  greatly  interests  me,  and  I 
therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringii^ 
it  before  you. 

"  The  government  of  this  country  have  long 
been  exposed,  I  fear  jnstly,  to  the  charge  9f  neg- 
lecting science  and  letters.  I  feel  it  an  impos- 
sible thing  for  me,  whoee  life  has  been  passed 
more  or  less  in  these  pursuits,  to  allow  this  stain 
to  rest  up(m  any  administration  with  which  I  am 
connected,  and  therefiare  that  it  is  my  duty,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
present  government  to  the  best  means  of  encour- 
aging scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  With  this 
view  I  have  applied  to  the  two  men  at  the  head 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  can  not  look  into  the  depajrtment 
of  literature  vnthout  being  met  by  your  name. 
I  may  probably  apply  in  like  manner  to  one  or 
two  more  men  distinguished  in  the  same  field,  bat 
I  have  not  as  yet  selected  any  such.  My  wish 
is  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  unreserved  opinion 
upon  the  questions : 

"  1st.  Whether  or  not  Letters  will  gain  by 
the  more  avowed  and  active  eneouragement  of 
the  government  ? 

"2d.  In  what  way  that  encouragement  can 
the  most  safely  and  beneficially  be  given  them  ? 

"Under  the  first  head  is  to  be  considered,  no 
doubt,  the  chances  of  doing  harm  as  well  as  the 
prospect  of  doing  good.  Thus  it  seems  obvious 
that  there  is  one  duiger  to  be  guarded  against — 
the  undne  influence  of  govemment-^oapable  of 
being  perverted  to  political  and  party-purposes. 
This  includes  the  risk  of  jobs  ibr  unwcHrthy  per- 
sons, and  the  exclusion  of  men  of  merit.  The 
applause  of  the  public,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  safe 
test  and  unbiased  reward  of  merit  j  not  to  be 
easily,  at  least  not  permanently,  perverted  to 
wrong  ends.  I  throw  out  this  as  one  considera- 
tion, showing  that  the-  case  is  not  so  clear  of 
doubt  as  it  at  flrst  may  seem  to  be. 

"  Under  the  second  head  several  things  pr^ 
sent  themselves  for  consideration.     If  the  risk  of 
abuse  were  not  great,  it  is  plain  that  pecuniary 
assistance  would  be  the  most  desirable  means  of 
helping  genius,  because  many  a  man  of  genius 
is  forced  out  of  the  path  of  original  inqnii^y  and 
of  refined  taste  by  the  necessities  of  his  situation, 
and  is  obliged  to  spend  his  talents  on  labor  little 
better  than  mechanical.     But  the  difficulties  of 
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"  The  difltribation  of  honors  has  been  Teiy  par- 
tially tried,  and  many  have  proposed  a  more  reg- 
ular admission  of  men  of  science  and  letters  to 
rank,  confined  to  their  own  lives  in  cases  where 
hereditary  honors  might  be  bnrdensome  to  their 
families.  An  order  of  merit  has  been  proposed 
by  some.  But  as  all  novelties  in  sooh  a  matter 
(of  opinion  and  public  feeling)  are  to  be  shunned, 
one  of  the  existing  orders  of  knighthood,  as  the 
Onelphio,  has  been  by  othets  suggested  as  free 
from  the  objection. 

"  I  throw  oat  these  things  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  your  mind  to  the  details  of  the 
matter  than  wi&  the  view  of  exhausting  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  It  win  affoitl  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  fii- 
Tored  with  your  opinion  upon  the  question  as 
frdly  as  your  leisure  may  permit.  I  shall,  of 
course,  keep  it  entirely  to  myself. 

"  It  may  very  possibly  turn  out  that,  afrer  all, 
nothing  material  can  be  accomplished;  but,  at 
any  rate,  I  can  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
whhout  trying  all  means  of  accomplishing  an  ob- 
ject so  desirable ;  and  my  anxiety  on  this  score 
must  plead  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  so 
long  a  letter. 

"I  ain,  dear  sir,  your  faithftil  servant, 

"  BaOUOHAM." 

7b  the  Lord  CkaneeUar  Brougham  and  Vaux, 

*<KMWlck,  Feb.  1,1631. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  The  letter  winch  your  lordship  did  me  the 
honor  of  addressing  to  me  at  this  place  found  me 
at  Crediton,  in  the  middle  of  last  month,  on  a 
circuitous  course  bomeward.  It  was  not  likely 
that  deliberation  would  lead  me  to  alter  the  no- 
tions which  I  have  long  entertained  upon  the 
subject  that  has,  in  this  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, been  brought  before  me  *,  but  I  should  have 
deemed  it  disr^pectful  to  have  answered  such  a 
communication  without  allowing  some  Abjs  to 
intervene.  The  distance  between  Devonshire 
and  Cumberland,  a  visit  upon  the  way  to  my  na- 
tive city,  T^ch  I  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  engagemcints  arising  upon  my  return 
home  after  an  absence  of  unusual  length,  will 
explain,  and  I  trust  excuse,  the  subsequent  de- 
lay. 

**  Your  first  question  is,  whether  Letters  would 
gun  by  the  more  avowed  and  active  encourage- 
ment of  the  government  ? 

"  There  are  literary  vrorks  of  national  import- 
'  ance  which  can  only  be  performed  by  co-opera- 
tive labor,  and  vrill  never  be  undertaken  by  that 
spirit  of  trade  which  at  present  preponderates  in 
literature.  The  formation  of  an  English  Etymo- 
logical IMotionary  is  one  of  those  v^rks ;  others 


who  is  well  aware  that  the  time  is  come  in  which 
governments  can  namore  stand  without  pens  to 
^pport  them  than  without  bayonets.  They  must 
soon  know,  if  they  do  not  already  know  it,  that 
the  volunteers  as  well  as  the  mercenaries  of  both 
professions,  who  are  not  already  enlisted  in  this 
service,  will  enlist  themselves  against  it ;  and  I 
am  afraid  diey  have  a  better  hold  upon  the  sol- 
dier than  upon  the  penman,  because  the  former 
has,  in  the  spirit  of  his  profession  and  in  the  sease 
of  military  honor,  something  which  not  onfre- 
quently  supplies  the  want  of  any  higher  principle, 
and  I  know  not  that  any  substitute  is  to  te  fbond 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 

"  But  neediness,  my  lord,  makes  men  danger- 
ous members -bf  society,  quite  as  often  as  alhi- 
ence  makes  them  worthless  ones.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  many  persons  who  become  bad  subjects 
because  they  are  necessitous,  because  '  the  world 
is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law,*  might 
be  kept  virtuous  (or,  at  least,  withheld  from  mis- 
chief)  by  being  made  happy,  by  eariy  enoourage- 
ment,  by  hddmg  out  to  them  a  reasonable  h^ 
of  obtaining,  in  good  time,  an  honorable  station 
and  a  competent  income,  as  the  reward  of  liter- 
ary pursuits,  when  followed  with  ability  and  dili- 
gence, and  reconmiended  by  good  conduct. 

^*  My  lord,  you  are  now  on  the  Cooservatife 
side.  Minor  difierences  of  opinion  are  infinitely 
insignificant  at  this  time,  when,  in  truth,  there 
are  but  two  parties  in  this  kingdom — ^the  Revo- 
lutionists and  the  Loyalists ;  those  who  woM  de- 
stroy the  Constitution,  and  those  vdio  would  de- 
fend it.  I  can  have  no  predilections  for  the  pres- 
ent administration ;  they  have  raised  the  devil, 
who  is  now  raging  through  the  hmd;  but,  in  their 
present  position,  it  is  their  business  to  lay  him  if 
they  can;  and  so  far  as  their  measures  may  be  di- 
rected to  tiiat  end,  I  heartily  say,  God  speed  them ! 
If  schemes  like  yours,  for  the  encouragement  of 
letters,  have  never  entered  into  their  wishes,  there 
can  be  no  place  for  them  at  present  in  their  in- 
tentions. Government  can  have  do  leisure  now 
for  attending  to  any  thing  but  its  ovm  and  our 
preservation ;  and  the  time  seems  not  &r  distant 
when  the  cares  of  war  and  expenditure  will  coae 
upon  it  once  more  with  their  all-engrossing  im- 
portance. But  when  better  times  riiall  arrive 
(whoever  may  live  to  see  them),  it  will  be  wor-  * 
thy  the  conskleratioa  of  any  government  wheth- 
er the  institution  of  an  Academy,  with  salaries 
for  its  members  (in  the  nature  of  Kterary  or  bj 
benefices),  might  not  be  the  means  of  retainiiig 
in  its  interests,  as  connected  with  their  own,  a 
certain  number  of  influential  men  of  letters,  who 
should  hold  those  benefices,  and  a  much  greater 
number  oi  aspirants  who  would  look  to  them  in 
their  turn.     A  yearly  grant  of  o€l 0,000  would 
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act  as  pamphleteers  and  journalists,  bnt  that  of 
{n-eventing  them  from  becoming  snoh,  in  hostility 
to  the  established  order  of  things ;  and  of  giving 
men  of  letters,  as  a  elass,  something  to  look  for 
beyond  the  precarions  gains  of  literature,  there- 
by indncing  in  them  a  desire  to  support  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  their  ooontry,  on  the  stabil- 
i^  of  which  their  own  welfare  would  depend. 

"Tour  lordship^s  second  question — ^in  what 
way  the  encouragement  of  government  could 
most  safely  and  beneficially  be  griven— is,  in  the 
main,  answered  by  what  has  been  said  gpon  the 
first.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  details  of  the  pro- 
posed institution,  for  that  would  be  to  think  of 
fitting  up  a  castle  in  the  air.  Nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  examine  how  far  such  an  institution 
might  be  perverted.  Abuses  there  would  be,  as 
in  the  disposal  of  all  preferments,  civil,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical ;.  but  there  would  be  a  more  ob- 
yions  check  upon  ^m ;  and  where  they  occor- 
red,  they  would  be  less  injurious  in  their  cmise- 
quences  than  they  are  in  the  state,  the  army,  and 
navy,  or  the  Clmrch. 

'^With  regard  to  prizee,  methinks  they  are 
better  left  to  schools  and  colleges.  Honors  are 
worth  something  to  scientific  men,  because  diey 
are  conferred  upon  such  men  in  other  countries ; 
at  home  there  fure  precedents  for  them  in  New- 
ton and  Davy,  and  the  physidaas  and  surgeons 
have  them.  In  my  judgment,  men  of  letters  are 
better  without  them,  untess  they  are  rich  enough 
to  bequeath  to  their  family  a  good  estate  with  £e 
bloody  hand,  and  sufficiently  men  of  the  world  to 
think  such  distinctions  appropriate.  For  myself, 
if  we  had  a  Guelphic  oitler,  I  should  choose  to 
remain  a  Ghibelline. 

"  I  have  written  thus  fully  and  frankly,  not 
dreaming  that  your  proposal  is  likely  to  be  ma- 
tured and  carried  into  effect,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
good  will,  and  as  addressing  one  by  whom  there 
is  no  danger  that  I  can  be  misunderstood.  One 
thing  alone  I  ask  from  the  Legislature,  and  in 
the  name  of  justice— 4hat  the  injurious  law  of 
copyright  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  fiunily 
of  an  author  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  just 
and  natural  rights  in  his  works  when  his  pemia- 
nent  repatation  is  established.  ''This  I  ask  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  is  consoiovw  that 
he  has  labored  for  posterity. 

'*I  remain,  my  k>rd,  yours,  with  due  respect, 
"  Robert  Southit." 

Th  Herbirt  HiU^  E$q. 

«« Keswick,  Feb.  5k  183L 
'*  Mt  dkak  Herbbrt, 
"  You  may  be  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  my  an- 
ticipations of  the  changes  which  I  might  find  at 
Crediton;  they  had  no  relation  to  any  thing  but 
the  knowledge  that  we  must  all  of  us  either  im- 
prove or  worsen  as  we  grow  older,  and  that  at  no 
time  is  this  more  apparent  than  when  we  pass  to' 
man-hood  or  woman-hood.     These  whom  I  had 
left  girls  were  now  become  young  woaien ;  the 
change  is  not  so  great  as  from  kitten-hood  to  cat- 
*  hood ;  but  if  ever  you  have  children  of  your  own, 
you  will  then  know  how  the  joytNuness  which 


they  impart  diminishes,  and  the  anxieties  increase 
as  they  grow  up.  A  little  of  this  one  feeb  for 
those  friends  to  whom  we  are  most  attached;  and 
yon  know  that  I  have  as  hearty  a  regard  for  .■ 
as  he  has  for  me.  I  never  Imew  a  better  man, 
and  have  never  known  a  happier  one.  A  bless- 
ing seems  to  have  attended  him  through  life. 
*        «        *        *        «  /      *        * 

^Now  for  your  >  own  q[)eculations  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  And  let  me  begin  by  ad- 
monishing you  that  this  is  a  choice  between  risks, 
uncertainties,  and  difficulties  (discomforts  might 
be  added  to  the  list),  not  between  two  ways,,  each 
pleasant  alike,  and  each  leading  surely  to  the 
resting-place  which  is  the  object  of  the  journey. 

"  Tou  hesitate  between  the  professions  of  the- 
ology and  medicine.  Morally  and  intellectually, 
both  are  wholeeome  studies  for  one  who  enters 
upon  them  with  a  aoand  heart  and  a  proper  sense 
of  du^.  I  should  not  say  the  same  of  the  law, 
for  that  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  always  more 
or  Jess  injurious  to  the  praotitiotter.  The  oom- 
paratiye  advantages  and  disadvantages  seem  to 
be  these:  the  medipal  profession' will  require  you 
to  live  in  a  town,  most  likely  in  London,  or  cei^ 
tainly  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  j  this  may  be  a 
recommendation  or  otherwise,  according  to  your 
inclinations.  It  requires  means  for  spppcnting 
you  till  you  get  into  practice,  and  tins  is  slow  and 
up-hill  work,  as  well  as  being  in  a  great  degree 
uncertain ;  von  may  make  a  great  fortune  by  it, 
but  not  till  late  in  life,  and  your  labors  increase 
with  your  success. 

'*  As  a  clergyman,  then,  you  have  your  fellow- 
ship till  you  choose  to  vacate  it  f  a  has  busy,  but 
a  less  anxious  life  is  before  yon.  Talents  and 
industry  may  do  more  for  you  as  a  clergyman ; 
good  manners  and  good  nature  may  tell  to  better 
aecount  as  a  physician.  But  the  prudential  bal- 
ance is  so  nearly  equipoised,  that  the  determina^ 
tion  may  fairiy  be  a  matter  of  free  choice.  With 
regard  to  the  studies  in  which  they  would  engage 
you,  I  think  you  would  like  that  of  i^ysic  b^  at 
first,  biit  that  the  okler  you  grew  the  better  you 
would  like  and  SbcI  the  value  of  those  to  which 
theology  would  lead  yon. 

"  Opinions  must  alv^ys  be  inherited,  and  hap- 
py are  we  who  can  refer  to  the  title-deeds  upon 
which  ours  are  foonded.  As  you  lead  more  and 
observe  more,  what  are  now  prejudices  will  be- 
come principles,  and  strike  root  as  such,  and  as 
such  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season.  NvUnuad-' 
dietusy  ^c,f  is  the  boast  ef  vanity  and  sciolism. 
There  are  very  few  who  do  not  put  faith  in  their 
apothecary  and  their  lawyer,  and  we  are  less 
likely  to  be  deceived  when  we  confide  in  the  opin- 
ions which  have  been  held  by  men  of  whose  learn- 
ing, and  ability,  and  integrity  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained. If  the  writers  from  whom  I  now  derive 
most  pleasure  and  most  profit  had  been  put  into 
my  hands  when  I  was  at  your  age,  I  should  have 
found  little  in  them  that  was  attractive.  Our 
higher  intelleotnal  frMmlties  (perhaps  it  were  bet- 
ter to  say  our  spiritual  ones)  ripen  slowly,  but 
then  they  continue  to  improve  tUl  the  bodily  or- 
gan £uls.    Take  this  maxim  with  you,  that  in 
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dtvinity,  in  Mux,  and  in  pofitios  there  can  be  no 
new  trathe.  Even  the  latter  is  do  longer  an^  ex- 
perimental wnenoe,  and  woe  be  to  those  who  treat 
it  as  sooh  1 

"God bless  joal  '     R.  S." 

To  Mr$.  Hodaon, 

<*Kefwtelc,9«lK7,l8)l. 
'*  Mt  DBAS  Bias.  HoDSOlf, 

'^Ton  may  in£Br  bow  inceasantly  1  was  en- 
gaged during  my  abode  in  town  from  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  27th  of  December^  when  jm 
are  told  that  leooM  not  possibly  iind  time  lor 
writing  more  tiian  the  tint  six  pages  cC  that 
paper  in  the  tearterly  Review,  thoagh  the  nom- 
ber  was  waittng  for  it.  The  reiudnder  was 
written  at  Caroline  BotHee's,  whem  I  tSmt  «y- 
aelf  up  fer  eteven  days,  xefosiag  aU  invilataons, 
seeing  no  Tiaitorey  and  never  going  oat,, except 
when  she  moonted  her  Bhet^Md  pony,  and  I 
waliced  by  her  side  far  an  hoar  or  two  before 
dinner.  That  paper,  however,  is  but  the  first 
fruits  of  my  joomey.  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say,  and  am  bm^y  empfeyed  in  saying  it 

^YHien  I  met  Jeanna  Baillie  at  Rogers's,  her 
nster  and  my  daughter  Bertha  eonstitnted  the 
whole  party ;  for,  as  to  Uteraiy  parties,  they  are 
my  abomination.  She  is  a  person  whom  I  ad- 
mLred  as  soon  as  I  read  her  first  volume  of  Plays, 
and  liked  when  I  saw  her  as  mueh  as  I  had  ad- 
mired her  before.  I  aevor  talk  much  in  com- 
pany, and  never  parry  abroad  with  me  the  cheer- 
ful spirits  which  never  forsake  me  at  liome.  But 
I  was  not  $ad  that  morning,  though  perhaps  my 
thooghtB  might  sometimet  be  mere  engaged  than 
they  ooght  to  have  been  by  the  engagements  of 
various  kinds  which  were  pressing  upon  me: 
Bertha  said  of  me  in  one  of  her  letters  firam  town 
that  I  used  to  look  as  if  I  had  more  to  think  of 
than  I  liked.  Tlus  was  only  becauscit  was  so 
much,  not  that  I  looked  at  the  course  of  events 
with  any  thing  like  despondency.  Very  fiur  from 
it ;  I  fbund  few  per&ons  so  hopeful,  so  confident 
as  myself;  but  those  few  were  exactly  the  per- 
sons on  whose  judgment  I  have  most  reUaiioe. 
The  Wh^  have  already  increased  the  army, 
ealled  for  the  yeomanry  force  which  they  had 
disbanded,  and  begun  to  prosecute  fer  sedition. 
I  expect  to  see  them  suspend  the  Hidieas  Cor- 
pus, reissue  one  pound  notes,  and  go  to  war.  We 
have  at  least  a  government  now,  and  we  have 
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own  fireside,  and  once  more  at  rest.  In  Londoo 
I  could  not  find  any  time  for  writing  any  thing ;  it 
was  less  interruption  to  let  in  all  callers  than  to 
receive  and  answer  notes  if  they  were  excluded. 
I  wtLB  at  the  most  important  debates  which  I 
could  attend  conveniently,  because  my  quarters 
were  with  Riokssan.  I  walked  into  tiie  city  on 
the  Lord-mayor's  Day  and  the  day  before,  and 
saw  the  sort  of  multitude  which  had  been  broogfat 
together  for  mischief^  and  from  various  quaiteis 
I  heard  what  the  mischief  was — a  Cato-street 
scheme^  with  this  difference  only,  that  instead  of 
attaekmg  the  ministers  at  a  dinner-party,  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  to  have  been 
kiUed  in  their  carriages,  and  the  new  police  nuo- 
saered. 

'*  The  Quarterly  Review  was  kept  waiting  for 
my  paper.  But  yet  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
upon  the  state  of  poblio  a&irs,  both  through  the 
saediom  of  the  Quarterly  and  in  other  ways.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  mean  to  address  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  people. 

"Murray  is  now  reprinting  my  Moral  and 
Politicai  Pi^pers,  in  a  small  elmp  form,  like  his 
Family  Library.  About  half  a  volume  is  printed, 
and  in  revising  them  ior  the  press  it  is  moumfol 
to  see  that  they  are  in  the  oiain  as  applicable  now 
as  when  they  were  written,  and  that  much  of  th» 
present  evil  might  have  been  averted  tf  the  warn- 
ing vrhioh  was  ti^n  given  had  been  taken  in 
time.  The  evil  has  now,  I  think,  become  ao 
great  that  it  must  draw  on  a  remedy.  And  it 
is  like  a  special  judgment  upon  the  Whigs,  who 
have  raised  the  de^  that  they  should  be  in  a 
position  which  makes  it  their  bcmnees  to  lay  him 
if  they  can.  They  must  do  every  thing  whio^ 
they  used  to  declaun  against ;  and,  happOy,  the} 
can  do  it,  becsnse  there  will  be  ao  iMstioas  op 
position  to  them. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Kent  seat  (or  me  one  day  U 
dine  with  her;  the  reason,  as  I  learned  firom  Sa 
John  Conroy,  being  that  die  thinks  U  making  r 
Northern  tour  with  the  little  princess,  and  intwd- 
ed  to  ask  me  what  tour  she  should  take,  and  irhai 
time  it  would  require.  No  such  questions,  how- 
ever, could  the  duehess  ask,  for  there  were  more 
than  tweaty  persons  at  dinner,  of  whom  I  only  got 
at  the  names  of  thoee  nearest  me,  and  of  course  she 
could  have  very  little  conversation  with  bm.  I 
took  it  quisily,  felt  as  I  should  have  done  at  a 
tabU  iPhoi4  where  aU  were  strangers,  made  a 
good  dinner,  and  withdrew  as  soon  as  my  broth- 
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tlie  fault  is  not  in  the  principle^  but  in  the  mia- 
management  of  it.  The  great  evU  which  at 
present  it  produces  is  that  of  making  young  per- 
sons discontented  with  the  stations  which  they 
"were  intended  to  fill,  and  thus  producing  more 
claimants  for  the  stations  one  degree  higher  than 
can  be  provided  for  in  that  class.  Whenever  the 
educatioo  which  such  persons  receive  shall  be- 
came universal,  this  mischief  must  necessarily 
cease.  It  produced  nothing  but  good  in  Scot- 
land, because  it  was  univerMl  there. 

"  A  more  difficult  question  is  how  to  render 
the  religions  instruction  which  children  receive 
at  school  of  more  effect.  And  where  parents 
neglect,  as  they  so  very  generally  do  in  that  sta- 
tion of  life,  this  duty,  I  £>  not  see  how  this  is  to 
be  done  by  schools  and  teachers.  We  want  a 
reformation  of  manners  to  efleot  that  without 
which  manners,  alas  I  can  not  be  reformed. 
This  is  evident,  that  boys  and  girls  are  taken 
from  school  precisely  at  that  age  when  they  be- 
come capable  o(  in  some  degree,  understanding 
and  feeling  what  till  then  they  haVe  only  learned 
by  rote.  Then  it  Is  that  the  aid  of  catechists  is 
wanting.  In  a  small  parish  the  clergyman  can 
clo  much ;  in  large  ones  I  do  not  wonder  that  they 
are  deterred  from  attempting  what  with  their 
utmost  exertions  they  could  not  possibly  aocom- 
plish, 

'*I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  children 
ought  to  be  left  without  education,  so  much  as  to 
enable  them  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  under- 
stand their  moral  aiid  religious  duties.  But 
about  infant  schools  I  do  not  see  my  way  so 
clearly,  and  am  not  sure  whether  some  harm  ii 
not  done,  both  to  parent  and  child,  by  taking  so 
much  ofl*  the  parentis  hands.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
choice  between  evils.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
half  the  crimes  which  disgrace  this  nation  are 
brought  on  by  ttreet  educatiofi,  which  goes  on  in 
villages  as  well  as  in  towns.  So  far  as  infant 
schools  tend  to  prevent  this,  they  are  greatly 
beneficial. 

'*  Tou  ask  me  about  Magdalen  institutions. 
There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  misery  that  can 
have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  compassion  as  that 
which  these  are  intended  to  alleviate.  Often  as 
the  intention  may  be  disappointed,  one  case  in 
which  it  succeeds  may  compensate  for  fifty  dis- 
appointments. And  these  poor  creatures  are  not 
•o  generally,  I  might  say  uniformly,  to  be  dis* 
trusted  as  prison  converts.  In  prisons,  I  believe^ 
the  eomo^  efiect  is,  that  the  cleverest  eriminals 
add  hypocrisy  to  their  other  sins. 

"  Look  again  at  what  I  have  said  concerning 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  I  have  argued  against  Dymond^s  liberal  no- 
tions about  the  day,  and  also  against,  not  a  re- 
ligious, but  a  puritanical  observance  of  it;  for 
t£it,  I  am  sure,  tends  to  promote  irreligion.  Of 
the  two  extremes  I  would  choose  rather  the  pq^ 
ish  than  the  puritanical  Sabbath.  Let  us  keep 
the  mean. 

"  James  Stanger  is  expected  here  next  week, 
but  for,  a  short  time  only.  He  is  a  very  valuable 
mM,  and  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  hhn,  though 


very  far  from  being  as  good  a  neighbor  as  he 
might  like  to  find  me,  and,  were  he  less  consid- 
erate than  he  is,  might  expect  me  to  be.  But 
I  have  no  time  for  neighborly  intercourse. 

*^  No  room  is  left  for  poUtios.  My  hope  is  that 
the  ministers  will  not  think  it  expedient  to  resign 
till  war  begins,  for  something  would  seem  wan^ 
ing  in  political  justice  if  it  were  not  to  be  begun 
ui^er  their  administration.  God  forgive  them 
for  the  mischief  they  are  doing  by  their  portent- 
ous budget  of  refonoo,  and  for  ciJling  in,  as  they 
have  done  and  are  doing,  the  aid  of  the  villainous 
press,  in  order  to  carry  it  by  intimidation.  Pas- 
sages in  the  ■  ,  which  even  the  editor  would 
not  dare  to  write,  are  said  to  have  been  supplied 
to  him  for  this  purpose. 

"  Our  kind  remembrances  to  your  fireside. 

"  Qod  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  1 
^'  Yours  afieotionately,        R.  Southst." 

3b  Qromnnor  C.Bedford, Etq. 

-KMwie](,llaj  3,1831. 
"  My  nuiLB.  GaosvBifOB, 

"  Would  that  I  were  more  at  leisure  to  eon- 
verse  with  thoto  who  are  at  a  distance;  but 
leisure  and  I  seem  to  have  parted  company  for- 
ever in  this  world,  and  occupation  does  not  bring 
with  it  that  qifiet  now  which  it  used  to  do  in  less 
uneasy  times.*  Not  that  I  have  lost  either  heart 
or  hc^  \  for,  though  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
all  the  manifestations  of  public  feeling  from  all 
sides,  I  expect  that  the  delusion  wiU  in  a  great 
degree  be  removed  when  the  present  excitement 
has  spent  itself;  and  though  I  have  no  reUanoe 
whatever  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
there  is  yet  goodness  enough  in  the  nation  to 
make  me  trust  in.  full  fidth  that  Providence  will 
not  deliver  us  over  to  our  own  evil  devices,  or 
rather  to  those  of  our  rulers.  Those  who  gave 
Earl  Grey  credit  for  sagacity,  believed,  upon  his 
own  representations,  that  time  had  moderated  hie 
opinions,  and  that  he  would  always  support  the 
interests  of  his  order.  Provoked  f^  the  exposure 
of  his  whole  cabinet^s  incapacity,  which  their 
budget  brought  forth,  he  has  thrown  himself  upon 
the  Badicals  for  support,  bargained  with  O^Coi^ 
nell,  and  stilrred  up  all  the  elements  of  revolution 
in  this  kingdom,  which  has  never  been  in  so  per* 
ilons  a  state  since  the  Restoration. 

"  The  poor  people  here  say  they  shall  all  be 
'made  quality'  when  this  *  grand  reform',  is 
brought  about.  '  O  it,  is  a  grud  tbii«  V  Tha 
wovd  deceives  them;  for  you  know,  Grosvener, 
it  *  stands  |o  foasable'  that  rtform  must  be  a  good 
thing,  and  they  are  not  deeeived  in  supposing 

*  *<  If  I  ware  in  the  0eTenleentfa  yow  of  my  age  htftead 
cyf  Ibe  fif^-wrentfa,  I  might,  perhaps,  Uke  the  prospect  of 
ft  MMraf  ravolatkm  ia  ■ottety,  lodklng  only  sfc  the  erUi 
which  It  WM  to  sweep  away,  an4  the  good  with  which  it 
was  to  replaee  ttiem.  But  I  am  old  enough  to  know  some< 
thing  of  me  course  on  which  we  haTe  entered.  Anarch*' 
Is  the  first  stage  and  there  the  roftd  diride^  one  way 
leading  hy  a  circuitous  ro«Ue,  and  so  difficult  a  one  as  to 
be  seutsely  practicable,  baok  to  the  place  from  whence 
weslvt;  aa  other  by  s  broad  and  beaten  war  to  nrfHtwy 
d^potism.    Tbetenoencvistoftdespotismofl    


which,  when  once  estabfiahed,  stamps  a  whole  people  in 
ifei  iron  mold  and  stenotypea  lfaeBL*'--7V  H.  Trnftairt  E$o^ 
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that  its  tendency  is  to  poll  ddwn  the  rich,  'what* 
ever  may  be  its  oonseqtienoes  to  themselves. 

"BIBJ14. 
'*  This  letter  has  lain  more  than  a  week  onfin- 
ished  in  my  desk.  To-day's  paper  tells  me  that 
his  Right  Honor*  has  gained  his  election ;  and 
this  I  am  very  glad  of^  hopmg,  however,  that  the 
head  of  the  iamily,  or  one  ^  those  uncles  who 
can  so  well  afford  it,  will  bear  the  ooMs.  There 
is  no  statesman  to  whom  I  ascribe  more  of  the 
evils  which  are  gathering  roond  ns  tiian  Lord 
GrenviUe.  The  Catholic  Qoestion  was  an  egg 
laid  and  hatched  in  that  family,  and  Leda's  egg 
was  not  prolific  of  more  evils  to  Troy  ll^ai  that 
question  has  proved,  is  proving,  apd  will  prove 
to  these  kingdoms. 

"  I  saw  Lord this  morning :  he  said  *  we 

are  going  to  wreck  j'  and  I  was  shocked  to  see 
how  ill  he  looked — twenty  years  older  tiian  when 
I  dined  with  him  at  Croker's  in  December  last. 
It  is  not  bodily  fatigue,  but  anxiety,  that  has  pro- 
duced tins  change ;  Uie  clear  foresight  of  evils 
which  are  coming  in  upon  ns  with  the  force  of  a 
spring-tide  before  a  high  wind.  Every  one  whom 
I  see  or  hear  firom  is  in  worse  spirits  than  myself^ 
for  I  have  an  invincible  and  instinctive  hope  that 
the  danger  will  be  averted  by  God's  mercy.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  world  nothing  seems  to 
proceed  according  to  what  would  have  been 
thought  likely.  Who,  fcr  example,  could  have 
expected  that  France  would  not  have  been  at 
war  before  this  time,  or  that  Louis  Philippe 
would  have  been  still  on  his  uneasy  throne? 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  Russia  would 
have  been  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  suppress  the 
Poles?  or  that  Austria  could  have  put  down  the 
insurrection  in  Italy  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  mad- 
ness which  king,  c^inef,  and  people  have  man- 
ifested at  home,  because  they  really  seem  to  be 
acting  under  a  judicial  visitation  of  insanity.  But 
I  am  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  we  shall 
weather  this  storm,  because  all  probabilities  and 
all  appearances  are  against  it.  Some  unexpeet- 
ed  event  may  occur ;  the  war  for  which  France 
has  been  preparing  upon  so  formidable  a  scale 
may  break  out  in  time,  and  in  a  way  which  will 
render  it  impossible  for  our  ministers  to  remain 
at  peace ;  or  such  a  revolution  may  be  effected 
in  that  country  as  wiU  frighten  the  king  and  min- 
ist]^  here  into  their  senses.  Some  death  may 
take  place  which  may  derange  the  administra- 


his  time;  ^Imt  loe't,  wunf  ie,  htartiU,^  be  added, 
and  so  say  I. 

"Further,  I  say,  oome  to  Keewiok  this  year; 
and  remember,  Grosvenor,  that  you  and  I  have 
not  many  *  next  years'  to  talk  o(  even  if  life  w&e 
less  precious  than  it  is. 

^'  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  and  a  great 
deal  to  show  you,  if  I  had  you  by  the  fireside,  and 
in  the  boat,  and  on  the  ascent  of  Skiddaw,  and 
two  or  three  other  mountains,  where  I  would 
walk  beside  your  horse,  if  your  own  feet  wen 
too  sensitive  to  perform  their  €fwn  duty. 

*        *         *        •        •        •        * 


"Godblefsyoa! 


R.S." 


Ih  Dr.  Sonthef. 

"  Kesvick,  Jane  97, 183L 
*'Mtdba&H., 

"  I  returned  home*  on  Friday,  and  Bertha,  ar- 
rived the  same  night,  safe,  and  if  not  sound,  yet 
much  better  than  she  had  ci  late  been,  and  I  hope 
on  the  convalescent  list.  My  journey  ended  as 
I  expected,  in  my  declining  the  proposed  execu- 
torship, and  giving  good  counsel  to  no  purpose. 
The  poor  old  dootorf  may  live  long,  or  soon  be 
taken  off.  He  is  completely  speechless,  but  in 
full  possession  of  all  his  otlM»'  fecultiee,  and  his' 
mind  is  as  quick  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Never- 
theless, I  have  reason  to  oelieve  that  the  will  will 
be  contested,  on  a  most  untenable  plea  of  insan- 
ity in  the  testator,  tf  so,  I  must  appear  as  a 
witness. 

"  The  proofs  which  awaited  my  return  I  have 
got  through;  not  so  the  letters,  which  are,  as 
usual,  de  ommbui  et  quUmidam  atiis.  There 
were  the  proofs  of  an  article  upon  the  New 
Christianity  and  New  System  of  Society,  started 
by  the  St.  Simonites  in  France ;  proofs  of  my 
Essays,  of  which  half  the  first  volume  b  primed, 
and  which  I  dedicate  to  Inglis ;  and  proofs  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  This  wiTl  be  ready  for 
publication  in  November.  Ton  have  got  my 
Brazilian  small  stock  out  of  the  fire  in  good 
time :  I  should  have  thought  myself  lucky  to  get 
out  at  50 ;  and  wonder  that  they  have  not  fallen 
so  low  as  to  prove  that  there  are  no  purchasers. 
No  other  revolution  could  be  so  injurious  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  nor  produce  suck  ia- 
terminable  evils  in  its  own. 

"  Recommend  Ivau  Yejeeghan,  a  Rmtsiat^  Gil 
Bias,  to  those  who  wish  to  see  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  society  in  Poland  and  Russia.  It  con- 
tains a  better  account  than  can  any  where  ebe 
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such  a  claw,  I  do  not  perceive.  The  peasants 
are  serfs,  and  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews, 
the  yilest,  filthiest,  and  most  snperstitioiis  of  their 
race. 

"  If  I  had  Aladdin's  hunp,  the  genius  should 
transport  me,  and  my  household  toid  my  books, 
to  Cintra;  though,  just  no%  perhaps,  one  might 
be  safer  nnder  ii»  paternal  proteotion  of  Fe^- 
nand  than  of  MigneL  But  I  verily  believe  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  the.  safest  countries  in 
Knrope,  and  that  Spain  will  be  a  most  peaceable 
and  flourishing  one  for  some  yean  to  come.  Crod 
bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  the  Mtv.  NevilU  White. 

«'SMwiek,Jv]jl5vl83L 
"  Mt  deas  Nbvillb, 
'*  When  your  letter  arrived  I  ¥ras  absent  firom 
Imne  on  a  melancholy  bnstnees,  obeying,  indeed, 
a  call  from  my  po<Nr  old  friend  Dr.  Bell,  who  UAd 
me  that  he  was  speechless  and  in  a  perilous  state, 
smd  that  he  greatly  desired  to  see  me.  I  (bund 
bim  totally  deprived  of  speech,  by  a  gradual  pa- 
ralysis of  the  organs,  but  no  oUierwise  in  danger 
ai  death  than  tluit  death  is  daily  probable  at  his 
advanced  age,  and  that  this  paralysis  may  extend 
to  the  neighboring  parts  and  prevent  his  swal- 
lowing, or  descend  and  stop  the  digestive  fane* 


*'  He  had  deposited  d£l20,000  3  per  cents,  in 
the  hands  of  certain  trustees  bekmging  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  when  I  arrived 
tbis  sum  had  been  divided  into  twelve  parts,  six 
ef  which  went  to  the  University  and  town,  and 
fiMir  for  founding  Madras  schools  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  I  was  con* 
gnlted  about  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  two, 
and  my  advice  was  that  he  should  dispose  of  one 
iar  the  augmentation  of  small  livings  (which 
might  have,  been  so  managed  by  vesting  it  in 
trustees  as  to  call  forth  an  equal  sum  from  Queen 
Anne's  bounty,  and  thus  augment  forty  livings), 
and  fl4>ply  the  other  to  founding  his  own  schools 
in  the  parishes  so  augmented :  to  which  sugges- 
tion I  trusted  for  making  the  other  accepud>le. 
He  was  delighted  at  first  with  the  thought,  and 
readily  agreed  to  it.  But  the  next  day  he  return- 
ed to  the  one  thought  which  has  always  possessed 
him,  and  education  was  to  have  it  alL  I  urged 
in  vain  that  the  Church  o^  England  had  some 
olaim  for  a  part  of  the  large  sum  which  had  al- 
most wholly  been  derived  from  it. 

'^  There  vrill  be  a  residue  of  his  property,  and 
I  suspect  of  considerable  amount,  by  his  anxiety 
as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  About  th»,  too,  I  was 
consulted,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  all  will  go  in 
some  shape  or  other  to  schools.  I  plead^  for 
his  relations  earnestly,  but  in  vain.  He  consid- 
ers it  his  duty  to  devote  his  whole  property  to 
the  object  which  has  oecupied  his  whole  life. 

"  He  wished  me  to  be  one  of  his  executors ; 
but  this  was  impossible,  without  neglecting  my 
own  business  for  an  indefinite  time.  As  his  will 
then  stood,  he  had  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds 
each  to  me  and  Wordsworth,  with  the  charge  of 
editing  his  works.    The  will  was  to  be  re-made, 


and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  his  bequest  may 
be  omitted  at  last ;  for  though  J.  believe  there  is 
no  person  for  whom  he  has  a  higher  regard,  and 
though  I  am  sure  that  the  advice  which  I  gave 
him  can  not  have  lowered  me  in  his^  esteem, 
whatever  it  may  in  his  liking,  yet  if  he  weighs 
me  in  the  balance  against  a  Madras  school  to  be 
established  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  my  scale  will 
kick  the  beam. 

"  He  has  been  a  moft  devoted  friend  to  chil^ 
dren :  he  has  loved  them  vrith  all  his  heart,  so 
indeed  as  to  have  left  little  room  in  it  for  any 
other  affections.  I  pasMd  four  mournful  days 
with  him,  and  was  absent  twelve  days  from  home, 
which  is  to  me  a  serious  loss  of  time. 

*        •        *-       •         *        *        • 

"  About  the  Liturgy  I  have  )eft  mysel  little 
room  to  write.  It  wants  few  alterations,  and 
those  very  ea^  and  unobjectionable.  I  would 
divide  the  Morning  from  the  Communion  Serv-^ 
ice ;  the  two  together,  with  the  addition  of  a 
sermon,  being  far  too  long  both  for  the  priest  and 
the  people.  Some  of  the  first  lessons  might  bet- 
ter be  changed,  and  a  few  of  the  t'salms  passed 
over,  as  not  being  for  edification.  When  Churdi 
reformation  begms,  if  revolution  does  not  render 
it  unnecessary,  I  fear  we  shall  find  many  Judases 
in  the  EstabUshmtot.  It  was  more  by  her  own 
treacherous  children  that  she  was  overthrown  in 
the  Great  Rebellion  than  by  the  Puritans.  But 
this  must  ever  be  the  case. 

"  God  preserve  us  from  the  oholera  morbus, 
from  which  |M>thing  but  his  mercy  can  preserve 
us !  It  is  a  foarfol  thought  that  perhaps  m  his 
mtrcy  he  may  bring  it  upon  us  as  the  least  of  the 
evils  which  we  deserve  1  Yet  I  have  that  com- 
fortable reliance  upon  Providence,  that  even  in 
these  times  I  am  not  cast  down. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Neville  1  And  be- 
lieve me  always 

**  Yours  most  affectionately, 

''  ROBBBT  SOUTHXT.'' 

Jb  Hmry  Taylor^  Esq. 

"Keswick.  July  1S^183L 
"Myotaj^H.T., 

*'  This  day  being  Friday,  when  no  letters  go 
for  London,  I  intended  to  have  sent  you  a  note 
of  introduction  to  Sir  Walter;  but  this  day's 
newspaper  brings  account  that  he  has  had  an- 
other attack,  and  is  in  extreme  danger.  I  fear 
this  is  true,  because  I  wrote  to  him  last  week,* 
and  should  most  likely  have  heard  from  him  in 
reply  if  he  had  been  well.  His  make  is  apo- 
plectic, and  I  dare  say  he  has  overworked  hun- 
seU^  virith  much  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  to  boot, 
which  is  even  more  injurious.  Latteriy  his  spir- 
ito  have  foiled  him,  a  good  deal  owing  to  the 
prospect  of  public  aiffiiirs :  that,  indeed,  can  ex- 
hilarate such  persons  only  as ,  and  those 

who  hope  to  fish  in  troubled  vniters. 

^^  The  sort  of  statesman  that  we  want  is  a  man 
vriio  yields  nothing  that  he  ought  not  to  yield, 


*  Tlae  liter  lotten  to  Sir  W.  Scott  hare  not  eome  Into 
my  hands.— En. 
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"Wlio  would  diBpnte  all  the  way  trom  London  to 
Witton-le-Weir,  taking  Oxford  on  the  road ;  who 
will  snramon  oab-men  when  H  is  proper  so  to 
do^  and  engage  with  a  whole  qoarterly  meeting 
of  Qoaken  in  argument* 

*       m       #       «       •       «       • 

'^Wordsworth;  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  at 
home  at  the  time  yon  wish.  I  saw  him  last 
week ;  he  is  more  desponding  than  I  am,  and  I 
perhaps  despond  less  ^ah  I  lihoiild  do  if  I  saw 
more  eleariy  bei^^re  me.  After  seeing  the  reign 
(I  oan  not  oaU  it  the  government)  of  Loois  Phil- 
ippe's last  twelve  months,  Poland  resisting  Rus- 
sia, and  Italy  not  resistmg  Anstria,  Willi^  FV 
dissolving  Parliament  in  order  to  effeot  parlSa^ 
mentary  reform,  and  Prinoe  Leopold  wiiUng  to 
beoome  king  of  the  Belgians,  who  can  tell  what 
to  expect,  or  who  would  be  smprfsed  at  any 
thing  that  was  most  miexpeoted,  most  insane,  or 
most  absurd  1  Certainly  what  seems  least  to  be 
expected  is  that  we  should  escape  a  revolution, 
and  yet  I  go  to  sleep  at  night  as  if  tiieie  were 
DO  danger  of  one. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  strange  book  which  An- 
astasius  Hope  left  for  publication,  and  which  his 
representatives,  in  spite  Of  all  dissuasion,  have 
published  ?  His  notion  of  immortality  and  heav- 
en is,  that  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  he, 
and  you,  and  I,  and  John  Murray,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Lambert  the  fat  man,  and  the 
living  skeleton,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Hottentot  Venus,  and  Thnrtell,  and  Probert,  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  Genghis  Khan  and  all  his  armies,  and 
Noah  with  all  his  ancestors  and  all  his  posterity 
— ^yea,  all  men  and  all  women,  and  all  children 
that  have  ever  been  or  ever  shall  be,  saints  and 
sinners  alike,  are  all  to  be  put  together,  and  made 
into  one  great  celestial  eternal  human  being. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  how  nearly 
this  approaches  to  Svredenborg's  fancy.  I  do 
not  like  the  scheme.  I  don't  l&e  the  notion  of 
being  mixed  up  with  Hume,  and  Hunt,  and 
WhiUle  Harvey,  and  Phillpotts,  and  Lord  Al- 
thorpe,  and  the  Huns,  and  the  Hottentots,  and 
the  Jews,  and  the  Philistines,  and  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Irish.  God  forbid !  I  hope  to  be  I  my- 
self;  I,  in  an  English  heaven,  with  yon  yourself 
— ^^ou,  and  some  others,  without  whom  heaven 
would  be  no  heaven  to  me. 

"GodUeesyoul  R.  8." 

Th  John  Kmifon,  Etq* 

-Keswick,  Sept  U,  1831. 
"  Mt  DEAR  KSNTOH, 

^  I  am  alwajTs  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from 
yoQ.  It  reminds  me  of  many  pleasant  meetings, 
aad  of  years  upon  which,  though  they  have  long 

flMBA  bv.  if  {a  n/tt  vat  Woatmma  *kAlnA«l  tA  irwilr  K*«%ll? 


have  chosen  rather  to  enjoy  your  fortune  than  to 
advance  it ;  and  with  your  power  of  enjoyment, 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  you  have  chosen  iH. 
Tou  would  be^  neither  a  wiser,  happier,  or  better 
man  if  you  were  sitting  on  the  benoh  all  be-robed 
and  be-wigged  as  Mr.  Jusdee  Kenyon,  nor  if 
yon  Were  in  the  Hou^  of  Conmions,  flittkg,  12k9 
the  bat  in  the  fable,  between  two  contending  par- 
ties, and  not  knowing  to  which  you  pn^perly  be- 
longed. Men  make  a  great  mistake  when  they 
fancy  themselves  usefol  members  of  society  be- 
cause they  are  bu^  or  busting  ones.  Tcahav» 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  yomr  recol- 
lections and  observations,  were  you  to  employ 
yourself  in  preserving  them,  might  produce 
somiiBlhing  which  posterity  would  not  willingly 
let  perish. 

"Poole  will  be  here  on  a  flying  visit  next 
we^:  he  says  it  will  be  his  last  visit  to  tlw 
North.  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  if  be 
continue,  as  he  tells  me  be  now  is,  in  good 
health.  I  have  lately  lost  in  Duppa  one  who, 
though  somewhat  less  than  a  friend,  was  mudi 
more  than  an  acquaintance.  In  him  the  link  is 
broken  which  connected  me  with  seme  who  are 
gone  before  me  to  their  rest,  and  with  places 
which  I  shall  never  again  see.  Some  pages  of 
Espf  iella  ^re  his  writing ;  and  not  a  fow  of  my 
cheerful  recollections  have  ceased  to  be  cbeerfol 
now,  because  he  forms  a  part  of  them.  I  have 
very  few  friends  younger  than  myseM^  and  this  is 
a  misfortune. 

**  The  general*  is  here,  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  perfect 
boyishness  with  which  he  enters  into  all  yomhfol 
sports.  He  spells  Sir  Nicholas's  name,  pUys 
forfeits,  dances,  and  wears  a  false  nose,  as  grave- 
ly and  with  as  mncfa  serious  enjoyment  as  he 
used  to  play  the  cymbals  five  or  six-and-twenty 
years  ago.  -  Senhouse  also  is  here  with  his  lam- 
ily.     Both  desire  to  be  remembered  to  yon. 

"  I  am  writing  some  Cdloqaies,  bnt  not  with 
the  same  interiocutor  *,  and  I  am  collecting  my 
political  papers,  lest  my  claims  to  unpopularity 
should  be  forgotten :  some  of  my  friends  may 
say  the  publication  in  this  respect  being  ill-timed 
to  a  nicety.  This  year  will  clear  my  hands  of 
the  Peninmilar  War,  and  then  the  History  of  Port* 
ugal  will  go  to  press,  the  work  which  I  have 
most  at  heart.  Whether  any  thing  wiH  cone  of 
the  collections  which  I  have  made  for  other  ub* 
dertakings  not  less  extMsive  in  their  kind,  Qed 
knows.  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  riiall  have  die 
reflection  at  last  of  having  heaped  up  mueh 
treasure  of  this  kind  in  vain. 

"  God  bless  yon  I 

"  Tours  very  sincerely, 

"ROBEET  SotTTHKt." 
Til  Tnkm   Mmt     J7«». 
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The  state  of  polities  has  affected  eyery  branch  o^ 
bnaineaa,  and  none  more  than  that  upon  which  I 
liave  to  depend.  It  can  not  be  long  before  it  be 
determined  whether  the  Qaarterlj  Review  will 
ooBtinoe  to  paj  me  at  its  forqier  rate,  or  wheth- 
er I  must  withdraw  from  it,  and  look  abont  for 
other  means  of  support.j^  Other  employment, 
•qoally  profitable  and  certain  in  its  profit  as  ^is 
has  hitherto  been,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  find ; 
bat  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  on  well  at  last,  and 
my  disposition  saves  me  finom  all  disqoietode! 
which  is  produced  by  needless  anxiety. 

'*  Tour  own  cares  at  this  time  can  hav^  left 
yoa  little  leisure  for  those  fears  which  the  moral, 
political,  and  physical  state  of  Europe  awaken  in 
«very  one  who  has  leisure  to  look  before  him  and 
aroimd  him.  The  spirit  of  insubordination,  con- 
nected with  every  thing  that  is  most  folse  and 
periloas  in  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  has  ex- 
tended so  widely,  so  all  but  generdly,  through- 
em  the  working  classes,  that  the  white  inhabit- 
ants in  Jamuca  are  not  in  more  danger  from  the 
negroes  than  we  are  from  our  servile  population. 
TUs  spirit  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  agita- 
tion which  the  Reform  BUI  has  exeited;  and 
wbatever  plan  of  reform  may  be  at  length  agreed 
eo,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  i)e. carried, 
the  consequences  of  such  a  ferment  must  long  be 
felt  One  issue  leads  to  certain  revolution,  the 
other  gives  only  a  chance  of  averting  it.  With 
these  prospects  at  home,  and  the  cholera  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Continent 
(it  is  daily  expected' at  Hamburg),  I  do  not  $hink 
that  England,  since  it  was  England,  has  ever 
been  threateiked  by  such  serious  dangiers;  for 
nny  pestilence  must  be  more  dreadful  than  fai 
Ibnner  times,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  dens- 
ity of  our  population  and  the  rapidity  of  commu- 
nication throughout  ihe  country,  and  any  revdu- 
tion,  instead  of  throwing  down  (as  in  former  con- 
Tulsions)  a  few  high  towers  and  did  houses  like 
n  storm  of  wind,  would  rend  and  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  society  yke  an  earthquake.  These 
reflections  occur  to  me  so  frequently  and  with 
so  much  force,  that  the  depreoatiotts  in  the  Lit- 
wuy  which  apply  to  th^  specific  dangers  have 
for  some  time  made  part  of  my  prayers  at  night 
and  morning. 

"  My  occupations  of  late  have  been  the  Pen- 
insular War,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  end  in  a 
few  weeks  after  my  return ;  the  Colloquies  on 
the  vulgar  Errors  of  the  Age,  ibr  which  Westell 
has  made  sane  most  beatftifel  drawings ;  and  a 
VBview  of  Moore's  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Ed* 
ward  Fitzgerald,  which  I  must  take  with  me  to 
finish  in  Shropshire.  The  jreprint  of  my  Essays 
might  have  been  completed  long  since,  if  Mur- 
ray had  pleased.  But  he  is  the  most  inconunu- 
ttioable  of  men  *,  and  the  book  hitches  upon  some 
notion  of  his  that  the  papers  upon  the  Catholic 
Question,  vdiioh  were  intended  to  conclude  the 
volumes,  would  injure  their  sale.  I  tell  him  that 
those  who  hate  my  opinions  will  not  buy  my 
books,  whether  those  papers  are  included  or  not ; 
and  that  those  who  agree  with  me  will  like  to 
hnvB  what  the  collection  professes  to  be,  the 


whole  of  my  Politioal  Essays*    But  here  the 
matter  rests,  and  the  press  stends  still. 

^'  One  thing  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you. 
A  selection  from  Wordsworth's  poems  for  young 
persons  has  answered  so  well,  that  a  similar  vol- 
ume from  nunc  is  now  in  the  press ;  and  if  this 
succeeds,  as  it  may  almoit  be  expected  to  do^ 
there  will  be  a  companion  to  it  of  prose  seleo- 
tions.  In  this  way  I  may  derive  some  little  prof- 
it, now  that  the  sale  of  the  works  themselves  is 
at  a  dead  stop ;  and  in  this  way  some  good  wilt 
be  done,  as  fiur  as  the  selections  circulate.  Two 
mottoes  have  fallen  in  my  way  for  them,  which 
I  think  you  will  deem  applicable : 

*  Nullo  imlmta  Toneno 
Carmina,' 

is  the  one ;  both  are  from  Janus  Donza :  the 
other, 

•Qoftles  ffliolia  ftdi  pirentn, 
Qoalef  diacfpnlit  tois  magiftri, 
Toto  pralegere  et  docere  potnnt' 

"  BeUeve  me  always,  m]r  dear  and  excellent 
friend, 

"Toun  most  afiedtionately, 

.   "ROBBST  SoiJTHBT." 

Jb  J^lm  RUhmanj  E$q. 

«KMwlck,OctH183L' 
"  Mt  dbab  RiOkmatv, 

"  Since  you  last  heard  from  me  I  have  taken 
a  round  of  about  300  miles — by  way  of  J^iver- 
pool  to  Shrewsbury,  and  by  way  of  Manchester 
home ;  and,  among  all  the  persons  with  whom  I 
fell  in,  in  stage-coaches  and  at  inns,  there  was 
but  one  reformer,  and  he  a  Londoner.  The  oth- 
ers generally  wanted  a  little  encouragement  to 
draw  them  out,  but,  when  I  had  spoken  boldly, 
were  glad  to  declare  themselves. 

"  Manchester*  ^iras  perfectly  quiet  when  The 
Times  described  it  as  being  in  a  state  of  dread- 
ful excitement.  There  was  alarm  enough  on 
the  day  of  the  meeting,  but  the  Radicals,  having 
routed  the  Whigs  to  their  heart's  content,  spent 
the  evening  in  jollity  instead  of  mischief.  The 
Whigs  called  the  meeting,  the  Radicals  had  their 
own  way  at  it,  and  both  have  done  what  the  Con- 
servative party  would  have  wished  them  to  do. 

"  Among  the  means  which  have  occurred  to 
me  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  newspapers, 
one  is,  that  the  debates  should  be  officiaUy  pub- 
lished, and  sold  at  a  low  price,  so  that  their  com- 
parativB  oh&tipadm  might  oany  them  into  oiron- 
lation.  I  would  have  also,  whether  connected 
with  the  debates  or  not,  a  paper  as  official  as 
the  Moniteur,  and  as  authentic  as  the  Gazette, 
in  which  government  should  relate  as  much  news 
as  can  possibly  be  related,  never  deceiving  the 
people.  This,  if  ably  conducted,  might  prevent 
much  delusion  and  consequent  nusohief.  *       * 

''Ood  bless  you  I  R.  S." 


*  "  Tlie  borongh-reere  of  M inHhwtir  USk  J«nSa  Whita 
tfiat  if  that  town  were  rid  of  about  tfalr^  feDow^  who  are 
tiie  notorious  movers  of  an  poHfieal  miscUef  there,  it 
would  ber  aa  quiet  aad  as  weU-disposed  as  any  place  in 
Eng^d.  Does  that  gOTemment  dMerre  the  name  of  gov- 
ernment  which  has  no  power  to  keep  such  fellows  in  or- 
derr— TV /.JUalbMii,«sf.,  Odl.9S»1831. 
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On  my  Other's  return  from  thiB  short  jonmey, 
he  fomid  an  inYitation  awaiting  him  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Professcnrriiip  of  Hu- 
manity at  Glasgow,  and  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  chances  of  snooess  were  not  doabt- 
fal.  "  Under  the  present  cnroamstanoes  of  the 
publishing  trade,*'  he  says,  ^'  it  would  have  be- 
come a  question  of  prudence  in  whioh  inclination 
must  not  have  been  suffered  to  interfere,  if  it  had 
not  so  happened  that  the  invitation  found  its  way 
to  me  too  late  to  adipt  of  my  making  inquiries 
concerning  particulars  which  it  did  not  commu- 
nicate. If^  as  I  suspect,  the  professors  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  the  Kirk's  Articles  of  Faith, 
there  could  have  been  no  choice." 

To  a  suggestion  from  another  friend  of  the 
pcaotioability  €i  obtaining  some  permanent  posi- 
tion of  this  kind,  he  says,  "  Headships  are  out  of 
the  question  both  as  to  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  the  way  of  attaining  them.  No,  H.  T.,  I 
have  nothing  to  look  for  but  what  comes  out  of 
this  ink-stand.  There  may  be  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  but,  unless  idl  things  are  subvert- 
ed about  me,  that  ink-stand  will  suj^ly  my  wants 
till  death  or  infirmity  overtake  me.  For  the  first 
I  am  sufficiently  prepared  as  to  vt^rldly  affairs ; 
for  the  latter,  I  trust  that  Providence  will  save 
me  from  it,  or  support  me  under  it."^ 

2b  Herbert  HiU,  E$q, 

«Kemriek.Oot30,ie3L 
"  Mt  dear  Hirbbet,    , 

"#  ♦*♦♦♦« 
The  study  of  the  Fathers  opens  so  wide  a  field, 
that  I,  who  have  long  cast  a  longing  eye  thither- 
ward, have  been  afraid  to  enter  it,  because  it 
was  too  late  in  the  day  for  me ;  and  yet  few  men 
can  be  prepared  in  mind  and  inclination  for  such 
pursuits-  early  enough  to  go  through  with  them. 
Routh,  I  suppose,  has  published  most  of  what 
your  friend  recommends  to  you.  It  is  in  the 
early  Fathers  that  you  will  find  least  admixture 
of  other  than  theological  matter ;  their  success- 
ors offer  a  mine  which  has  been  very  imperfectly 
worked  as  yet  of  historical  matenals;  that  is, 
for  the  history  of  manners  and  opinions.  Let 
nothing  of  this  kind  escape  you.  I  not  unfre- 
quently  find  notes  useful  whioh  were  made  five- 
and-tlurty  years  ago,  when  I  could  little  foresee 
to  what  use  they  wouki  be  applied. 

"  In  a  note  of  Isaac  Reed's  to  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,  he  quotes  a  MS.  from  '  a  chest  of  papers 


4ieart0y  glad  to  be  so,  though  with  daiker  proa- 
pects  than  at  any  former  time.  But  I  am  ift 
good  hopes,  and  trust  that,  though  we  are  under 
the  worst  ministry  that  ever  misoonduoted  the 
aflbirs of  agreat  nation,  Providence  will  pieaeiie 
us.  Even  if  they  succeed  in  bringing  upon  them- 
selves the  destruction  whidi  they  deserre,  yon 
will  live  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  monardiy  and 
the  Episcopal  Church. 
"  God  bless  you  1 

"  Tours  afifeodonately,  R  8." 

To  tJu  Rev.  J.  W.  WorUr. 

"Keswidc,  Dec.  97. 183L 
"  Mir  DBAE  Wartbb, 

"  The  merry  Christmas  that  we  wish  yoo  wiQ 
be  over  before  our  wishes  can  reach  Copenhagen, 
and  the  new  year  will  be  far  on  its  way  to  Feh- 
ruary--may  it,  however,  be  a  happy  one  in  its 
course  1  None  within  my  memory  has  ever  open- 
ed with  such  threatening  aspects ;  but  this  con- 
sideration, which  enters  night  and  morning  into 
my  prayers,  a&ets  me  very  little  at  other  timesy 
purtly  because  I  am  too  busy  to  entertain  it, 
partly  because  my  constitutional  hilarity  over- 
comes it,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  beoaute  I  have 
a  strong  persuasion,  such  as  might  almost  be 
called  an  c^idiiig  trust,  that  Providence  will  visit 
this  country,  sixifrd  as  it  is,  rather  in  meroy  than 
in  vengeance. 

"The  misconduct  of  those  people  who  let  die 
du^era  UUo  Sunderland  has  been,  if  possible,  eoE* 
ceeded  by  that  of  the  goveipunent  which  has  let  it 
out  /  instead  of  shutting  it  up  and  extinguishing 
it  in  the  first  house  where  it  appeared.  But  even 
in  the  king's  speech  the  question  of  contagion  is 
spoken  of  as  doubtful,  and  the  government  hav« 
dealt  with  this  pestilence  jost  as  they  did  with 
the  Catholic  Question— allowed  the  evil  to  in- 
crease till  they  could  plead  its  extent  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  yielding  to  it :  they  kept  up  the  faioe 
of  a  quarantine  upon  the  ships,  and  allowed  five 
intercourse  by  land.  The  cholera  is  now  as  fiurly 
denizened  as  the  small-pos. 

"  I  have  always  thought  Copenhagen  one  of 
the  safest  places  itom  this  disease,  because  your 
government  there  is  an  efficient  one  in  such  cnsea, 
and  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger,  and  yet 
has  few  pomts  to  guard,  which  being  guarded  it 
can  not  be  brought  to  you.  In  Englttid  it  will 
have  as  free  a  course  as  sedition,  treason,  and 
blasphemy.     This  house  b  as  fiivorably  situated 
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biflhqi),  ^th  great  good  natare,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  as  he  spake,  *  these  are  times 
in  which  it  is  neoesaary  not  to  shrink  from  dan- 
ger.  Oar  duty  is  to  be  at  oar  post.'  The  serv- 
ice aooordingly  was  performed  as  osoal,  and  he 
himself  preached.  Before  evening  closed,  his 
pakoe  was  homed  to  the  groand,  and  the  loss 
-which  he  sastained  (besides  that  of  his  papers) 
isestunatedati^lOjOOO.  Except  the  bodes  and 
papers  which  were  consumed  there,  nothing  has 
been  destroyed  bat  what  may  be  replaced ;  for, 
thoagh  the  Are  has  done  no  good  (that  is,  thoogh 
.  it  has  bamed  none  of  those  filthy  dens  of  wretch- 
edness with  which  all  oar  cities  are  disgraced), 
it  has  touched  none  of  the  antiquities  of  the  place. 
A  letter  from  Bristol  gives  this  description,  by 
an  eye-vritneas,  of  what  was  going  on  all  night 
in  Queen's  Square,  the  main  scene  of  action : 
*"  The  mob  gave  notice  of  the  booses  they  meant 
to  attack  by  knocking  at  the  doors,  and  they  al- 
lowed the  family  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  to  escape. 
This  interval  they  spent  in  dancing  :  they  clear- 
ed a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  went 
round  hand  in  hand,  prisoners  in  their  prison  dress- 
es (drunk  with  the  delight  of  having  been  set 
free)  and  women  of  the  worst  description.  The 
light  from  the  blazing  bouses  made  them  all  ap- 
pear black ;  and  the  dance  was  to  many  of  them 
the  dance  of  death,  for  they  were  so  improvident 
for  their  own  escape,  that  they  set  many  rooms 
and  dififorent  stories  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  the  roofs  fell  in  many  of  them  were  seen 
to  drop  into  the  burning  ruins.'  It  is  not  known 
how  many  perished  there,  but  the  number  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  soldiers  was  not  short  of  500. 
, "  This  event  has  made  the  decent  part  of  the 
people  understand  what  the  populace  are,  and 
has  made  the  populace  fear  the  soldiers.  Lat- 
terly, indeed,  the  mob  were  so  drunk  that  a  hand- 
fril  of  resolute  men  might  have  knocked  them  on 
the  bead,  as  sailors  kill  seals  upon  an  unfrequent- 
ed island. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  West  Indian  planters 
are  not  in  more  danger  from  their  negroes  than 
we  are  from  our  servile  population.  The  old 
habit  of  obedience  is  destroyed,  and  what  is  even 
worse,  there  is  no  longer  the  bond  of  mutual  in- 
terest between  the  workmen,  whether  in  manu- 
factures or  agriculture,  and  their  employers. 
The  poor  are  poorer  than  they  ought  to  be ;  they 
know  this,  and  they  know  their  own  numbers  and 
their  strength.  Where  this  is  the  case,  no  sys- 
tem that  depends  upon  cheap  labor  for  its  pros- 
perity can  continue.  Great  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  society  are  therefore  inevitable ; 
but  the  changes  vdiich  our  ministers  are  moving 
earth  and  hell  to  efi*eot,  can  not  even  alleviate 
any  one  existing  evil :  their  direct  tendency  is 
to  give  more  power  to  that  part  of  the  people 
who  have  already  far  too  much,  and  who,  in 
truth,  can  not  possibly  have  too  little,  in  any 
well-ordered  state. 

"  How  much  matters  of  this  kind  have  been 
in  my  thoughts  during  the  last  three-and-twenty 
years,  yoo  will  see  whenever  my  Essays  reach 
joa.     I  expect  daily  to  see  them  advertised. 


"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yon  have  been  buy- 
ing books.  I  have  sufascribed  to  the  Bibliothe- 
ca  Anglo-Saxonica ;  and  to  Jonathan  Boucher's 
Glossary,  which  b  at  last  about  to  be  completed 
and  published  as  a  Supplement  to  Johnson.  If 
the  oontinoation  be  as  good  as  Boucher's  own 
part,  it  will  be  the  best  VTork  of  its  kind,  I  believe, 
in  any  language.  Cuthbert  and  I  are  reading 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  the  Friesland  dialect, 
Halbertsma  having  sent  me,  from  Deventer,  a 
translation  by  Posthumoos  of  that  play  and  of 
Julius  Cesar. 

''God  bless  yoa I  R.  S." 

3b  Oroivenor  C.  Btdford,  Etq, 

•'Kennok.Dec}88|183L 
'*'Mt  deak  Obosvenok, 
"  Tou  have  taken  a  wise  man's  view  of  the 
prospect  before  you;  only  in  one  point  I  think 
you  anticipate  something  worse  than  is  at  all 
likely  to  happen,  for  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that 
your  retiring  allowance  will  be  so  niggardly  as 
to  impose  upon  you  the  neoessity  of  any  retrench- 
ment. I  shall  be  sorry  when  this  vile  measure 
is  carried  into  effect,  believing,  upon  your  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  a  bad  measure  in  itself;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  for  it  as  a  mere  change,  unless 
there  were  some  great  and  certain  good  to  arise 
from  it;  and  even  then  I  should  be  sorry,  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  old  Exchequer  itself,  and 
my  more  than  forty  years'  acquaintance  vrith  it 
But  for  your  sake,  certainly,  if  your  future  allot- 
ment depended  upon  my  will,  your  harness  should 
be  taken  ofi)  and  to  grass,  you  should  go  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  but  vrith  a  comfortable  shed  for 
winter  and  bad  weather,  and  twenty  of  good  whi- 
ter food  there,  and  warm  litter.  Whatever  be- 
comes of  the  Exchequer,  this  would  be  my  wish 
for  you.  The  latter  years  of  life  ought  to  be  our 
own ;  by  the  time  vre  reach  the  threshold  of  old 
age,  the  cares  of  the  world  have  had  from  us  all 
that  ought  to  be  exacted  for  them. 

•        *«*«*• 

"  You  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  received  my 
Essays,  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register ;  and  with  the 
passages  restored  which  poor  Gifibrd  cut  out,  that 
is,  where  I  was  lucky  enough  to  recover  either 
the  MSS.  or  the  proofs.  Except  the  dedication 
to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  they  contain  nothing  that 
will  be  new  to  you ;  but  you  will  like  to  have 
them  thus  collected ;  and  vriien  you  are  cutting 
the  leaves  open,  you  will  see  niany  proofs  of  mel- 
ancholy foresight.  My  intention  was,  if  these 
volumes  should  obtain  a  tolerable  sale,  to  follow 
them  vrith  similar  volumes  ecclesiastical,  histor- 
ical, literary,  and  miscellaneous,  about  eight  or 
ten  of  which  my  stores  would  supply.  But  in 
the  present  state  of  things  an  encouraging  sale 
is  not  to  be  expected,  especially  for  a  book  con- 
taining the  most  unpopular  opinions  expressed  m 
the  strongest  language  in  T^ch  I  could  convey 
them. 

"  At  present,  thank  God,  we  are  all  in  tolera- 
ble health,  and  in  good  spirits :  these,  you  know, 
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never  fail  ma.  Toqr  godson  ia  a  tall  foHow^  near- 
ly as  tall,  and  only  some  months  younger  than  I 
yfwi  when  yon  first  saw  me  across  the  sohool,  lit- 
tle thinking  at  the  thne  what  you  and  I  should  be 
to  each  other  in  after  years. 

*'  God  blese  you,  my  dear  G.  My  lore  to  Miss 
Pagp  and  your  brother,  and  as  many  new  years 
to  you  all  as  may  be  hai^y  ones.  The  Smoker* 
is  desired  to  accept  the  assumnces  of  their  high 
consideratioa  from  the  Cattery  of  Cats^  Eden. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FBARS  OF  A  BBVOLUTION-^-THE  OBOLXBA  MORBUS 

—  MART     aOhUJUQ CHABLE8     SWAIN DR. 

bell's  death— ^POLITICAL  APPREHENSIONS 

OFFER  OF    PROFESSORSHIP  AT  DURHAM ^FEW 

MEN  KNOWN  TH0ROUOHLT«— COMPARISON  BE- 
TWEEN   PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE     EDUCATION 

OPINION  OF  MR.  swain's  POETRT-^KNOWLEDOE 

NOT  THE  FIRST  THING  NEEDFUL HISTORY  OF 

PORTUGAL ^REVIEW    OF    BOWLBsV  ST.  JOHN 

^     IN    PATM08 MART   COLUNG ^VISIT    TO    LOW- 

THBR ^LORD  MAHON ^PRINCE  POLIONAC PO- 
LITICAL   PROSPECTS LORD    NUGENT LORD 

BROUGHAM THE  CORN-LAW  RHYMER— DAN- 
GERS OF  THE  COUNTRY THE  FACTORY  SYS- 
TEM  ^LORD    ASRLEY-^AMERICAN    DIVINITY 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND ^AUSOn's  HISTORY 

OF    EUROPE ^DEATH    OF    A    FAVORITE    CAT 

HISTORY  OF    BRAZIL— 'DR.  BELL ALLAN  CUN- 

NINGHAM'S  LIVES  OF  THE   PAINTERS FRENCH 

POLITICS EBENEZER   ELLIOTT PROSPECTS 

OF    THE    COUNTRY THE    DOCTOR MARRIAGE 

OF  HIS   ELDEST    DAUGHTER THE   CORN  LAWS 

T— HABITS   OF    DAILY    LIFE— -HENRY    TAYLOR's 

PLAYS ZOPHIEL REMONSTRANCE    IN  A  CASE 

OF  CRUELTY. 1832-1834. 

My  father's  apprehensions  oonoeming  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  country  at  this  time  may, 
perhaps,  to  persons  readug  them  now,  appear 
exaggerated  and  unfounded ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
often  apt  to  think  lightly  both  of  our  own  fbars 
and  those  of  others  when  the  danger  has  passed 
by.  But  these  feelings  were  not  confined  to  him- 
self, for  many  others  shared  them  fully.  Every 
reader  of  Sir  Walter  Soott's  life  will  remembc^ 
with  what  fears  he  had  viewed  the  approach  of 
the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Riokman,  with  a  cool, 
clear  head,  and  with  peculiar  opportuiiities  of 


pemieions  tendency  of  the  measures  the  Wh% 
party  were  then  advocating — opinions  confirmed 
and  strengthened,  by  the  means  adopted  to  carry 
those  measures,  and  by  the  feelings  with  wfaiob 
so  many  of  the  poorer  classes  regarded  tbem— 
yet  he  had  never  lost  his  heart,  hope,  or  a  coofi- 
den<^  that  there  was  th^  stability  in  ^the  ooq»- 
try  which,  under  Providence,  would  withstand  the 
shock. 

But  he  had  other  causes  for  looking  gloomily 
at  the  course  of  events— ^private  reasona  as  well 
as  political  ones.  *'  The  Great  Trade,"  as  it  has 
b^en  called,  shared  in  the  general  stagnatioo. 
Men's  nunds  were  too  full  of  the  stirring  politica 
of  the  time  to  read  any  thing  exoept  neiwspKpen 
and  pamphlets,  the  sale  of  hiiB  own  works  was  al- 
together at  a  stand,  and  publishers  naturally  were 
unwilling  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  The 
Quarterly  Review  was  sufiering  from  its  beiag 
on  the  unpopular  side,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
fear  lest  bis  main  support  should  fail  him ;  yet 
his  spirits  did  not  fail  him,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
prospect  began  to  look  brighter. 

2b  tht  Rev.  Neville  WhiU, 

"Kefwiek.Jaw9;183a. 
"  My  dear  Neville, 

"  Though  the  old-fieishioned  wish  of  a  Meny 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  would  now 
be  alter  date,  it^is  not  too  late  to  express  a  wish 
that  God's  blessing  may  be  with  you  and  youn 
in  this  year  and  in  all  the  years  that  shall  follow 
it,  and  that  His  special  mercy  may  protect  you, 
whatever  evils  this  nation  may  be  afflicted  vrith. 

"  Lord  Althorpe  thinks  the  arrival  of  the  chol- 
era is  the  greatest  national  calami^  that  ooold 
befall  us ;  this  he  says,  because,  being  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  dreads  the  effect  which 
an  extended  quarantine  must  produce  upon  the 
revenue ;  and  truly,  after  the  experiments  in  free 
trade,  and  the  repeal  of  taxes,  which  has  cut 
down  the  national  income  without  affording  the 
slightest  perceptible  relief  to  any  portion  of  the 
people,  he  m^y  apprehend  this  consequence. 

'^It  is  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  Collo- 
quies were  bejgun,  that  the  likelihood  of  a  visita- 
tion of  pestilence  occurred  to  me,  when  thinking 
of  the  condition  of  this  country  a!nd  the  ways  c? 
Providence.  Considering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  the  miserable  poptJation  which  the  mami- 
faotaring  system  had  collected  in  great  bodice, 
and  the  zeiEil  with  which  the  most  misohievoaa 
opimons  were  propagated,  I  thought,  with  0avid, 
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given  in  all  the  newspapers  that  it  is  a  disease 
firom  which  the  more  fortunate  classes  seem  to 
he  exCTipt ;  and  duit  unclean  hahits,  crowded 
habitations,  and  poor  diet  render  men  pecnliarly 
liable  to  it. 

'^  10th.  On  the  morning  after  I  had  written 
the  above,  the  BaDot  for  Jannary  1  was  sent  me, 

where,  in  the  leading  article, y  by  whom  it 

18  edited,  endeavors  to  exeite  the  populace  by 
means  of  the  cholera,  telling  ^em  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  the  marked  victims  of  tl^is  pesti- 
lence, and  that  it  is  oppression  which  has  made 
fhem  so !  and  tiiat  the  rich  are  safe,  because  they 
are  rich,  and  have  all  the  oomlbrts  of  Ule  I 

"The  king,  I  am  teld,  will  make  as  many 
peers  as  his  ministers  choose ;  and  nothing  then 
remains  for  ns  but  to  await  tbe  coarse  of  revela- 
tion. I  shaU  not  live  to  See  what  sort  of  ec^flce 
will  be  constraoted  oat  of  the  rains,  bot'I  shall 
go  to  rest  in  the  sore  eonfldenee  that  Ood  will 
provide  as  is  best  for  His  bhoroh  and  His  people. 

"  My  tenderest  reganls  to  yoor  dear  mother, 
and  those  of  my  fireside  to  yoa  and  yoors. 
.    **  Ood  bless  yoa,  my  dear  firiend ! 

"  Toors  most  aflectionat^y,      R.  S.*' 

Th  the  Rev.  James  WhiU. 

*<K(»wiek,Feb.8,1839. 
"  My  DBA*  Jamss, 

"  The  endless  roand  of  oocapatioa  in  which 
ny  days  are  passed  has  prevented  me  from  thank- 
ii^  yoa,  as  long  ago  I  ought  and  intended  to  have 
d(ne,  (or  the  troable  and  the  care  which  yoo  took 
for  and  of  my  daughter.  This  delay  lies  on  my 
conscience  for  another  reason,  though  happUy 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not  yet  too  late ;  it  is  to  give 
yoa  my  most  serious  and  earnest  opinion,  that 
when  the  chc^ra  reaches  Manchester,  yoai^  doty 
IB  fiof  to  look  after  the  sick.  Upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  it  would  be  j  it  is  not  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  prog- 
K68  of  the  disease  is  too  rapid,  and  when  it  proves 
&tal,  its  effects  are  also  too  violent,  to  admit  of 
taj  good  being  done  by  religious  instruction: 
thu  matter  I  have  talked  over  with  Mr.  White- 
sUe  here,  and  he  entirely  agrees  with  me. 
Preach  rousing  sermons  to  your  peofple,  tell  them 
death  is  at  their  doors,  and  exhort  them  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  his  summons.  Do 
fts  you  are  doing  to  prepare  against  the  evil  by 
other  means,  but  do  not  expose  yoursetf  vnneces- 
Mrily  to  mfection  when  it  comes.  No  man  is 
less  lik«ly  to  take  it  than  you  are,  your  very  ar- 
dor being  the  best  prophylactic ;  but  you  are  not 
to  pre9^me  upon  that. 

^  I  think  it  would  be  prudent  if  those  who 
have  authority  were  to  enjoin  that  the  funeral 
service  should  not  Ym  nerformed  where  the  dis- 


caution  have  made  the  squalid  miniy  of  the 
lower  orders  matter  of  public  notoriety.  What 
you  and  I  have  so  long  known,  and  what  was  al- 
ways known  to  those  whose  business  or  duty 
leads  them  among  the  poor,  is  now  brought  pob- 
licly  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who,  if  not  ig- 
norant of  it,  might  at  least  excuse  their  gross  in^ 
attention  to  tlus  great  and  crying  evil  by  affect- 
ing to  be  so.  They  who  are  insensible  to  the 
moral  evils  of  saoh  poverty,  and  even  to  its  po- 
litical dangers,  may  be  roasted  by  the  physktal 
consequences,  when  they  see  it  acting  as  a  re- 
cipient and  conductor  not  only  for  sedition  and 
rebellion,  but  for  pestilence  also,        *        * 

*^  Tliere  wiH  be  only  a  short  paper  of  mine  in 
the  next  Quarterly  Review  upon  Mary  CoUing's 
Fables.  You  will  be  interested  with  her  story, 
and  amused,  perhaps,  with  the  introduotioa  of  tiie 
Poet  Lamreate  of  Troirhridge. 

^  Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  Swain  when  yoo 
see  him.  I  had  been  much  pleased  with  his 
poems,  and  was  not  less  pleased  with  him,  for, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  in  all  things  soch  as  I 
oould  have  wished  to  find  him. 

**  To-ught  I  begin  the  last  chapter  of  the  Pen- 
insular War,  and  yoa  may  well  suppose  that  I 
shall  proceed  rapidly,  seeing  tiie  end  so  near. 

"Take  care  of  yourself;  that  is,  do  not  at- 
tempt more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  perform. 
Ton  can  do  no  greater  good  to  others  than  by 
sparing  yourself;  and  keeping  yourself  in  health 
for  the  service  of  some  more  manageable  flock 
in  a  diflerent  sort  of  pasture. 

"  Ood  bless  yon,  my  dear  James! 

"  YouiB  afieetionately,  R.  S." 

7b  John  May,  Etq. 

•«  Keswick,  FSb.  18, 183SL 
"  My  dsae  Fbisnd, 

««#         •         *         *         **         * 

I  know  no  one  who  has  been  pursoed  by  such  a 
series  of  unmerited  afflictions :  one  may  use  such 
language  in  speaking  of  cakunities  that  are 
brought  on  by  the  actions  of  ofir  fellow-oreatures. 

If  I  had  been  called  to  Cheltenham,  I  shoidd  cer- 
tainly have  gone  on  to  Bristol ;  but  as  yet  I  have 
received  no  farther  intelligence  from  thence  than 
a  fevir  lines  from  the  poor  M  ^oetor's  secretary, 
informing  me  of  his  death,^  and  saying  that  when 
the  trustees  arrived,  official  information  would  be 
sent  to  me.*    I  persuade  myself  that  it  is  noC 
likely  I  shall  be  called  irom  home,  disagreeable 
as  it  would  be,  and  especially  inconvenient  ai 
thii  time. 

"  No  man  can  care  much  aboat  pablie  aflUfS 


*  "I  hare  jut  receiTed  newt  of  Dr.  BeU's  de^  from 
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when  hifl  own  trooUes  are  pressing  heavily  upon 
his  heart  and  min^.  Bat  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
time  is  hastening  on  when  publio  ooncems  will 
affect  the  vital  interests  of  every  individnal. 
Wordsworth  is  made  positively  nnhaf^  by  this 
thought.  I  should  be  so  if  my  mind  were  not 
constantly  occupied,  for  I  see  most  surely  that 
nothing  but  the  special  mercy  of  Providence  can 
save  us  firom  a  revolution ;  and  I  feel,  also,  that 
we  have  much  more  reason  to  fear  the  Almigh^'s 
justice  than  to  rely  upon  his  mercy  in  this  case ; 
yet  I  rely  upon  it,  and  keep  my  heart  firm  in  that 
reliance. 

«*Fsb.SO. 

"Yesterday  brought  me  the  expected  letter 
from  Dr.  Bell's  trustees.  He  has  left  me  <£1000. 
He  had  left  me  also  his  furniture,  &c.,  but  this 
he  vevdied  in  a  codicil  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  giving  some  unintelligible  reason  for  so 
doing,  and  adding  at  the  same  time  a  bequest  of 
(€l(H)  to  my  dear  Isabel*  as  his  godchild ;  his 
memory,  therefore,  had  completely  failed  him  at 
that  time.  The  legacy  to  me  is  the  largest  he 
has  left ;  and  most  welcome  it  is,  as  something 
on  which  I  may  rely  (as  far  as  any  thing  depend- 
ent upon  the  fearful  insecuri^  of  human  life,  and 
of  all  our  social  institutions  in  these  days,  may  be 
relied  on)  for  Cuthbert's  support  at  Oxford :  it 
relieves  me  from  any  difficulty  respecting  means, 
if  he  and  I  should  live  so  long,  and  this  frame  of 
things  should  be  kept  together. 

"  I  collect  from  the  trustees'  letter  that  Dr. 
Bell  changed  his  intention  concerning  the  publi- 
cation of  his  works,  which  he  had  desired  Words- 
worth and  myself  to  superintend,  but  it  seems  he 
still  wished  and  expected  that  I  should  draw  up 
an  account  of  his  life.  Upon  this  I  shaU  have 
further  information,  no  doubt,  in  due  time.  Poor 
man  I  the  last  letter  I  received  from  him  told  me 
that  he  had  bequeathed  to  me  his  furniture,  and 
that  therefore  I  must  be  prepared  to  set  off  for 
Cheltenham  as  soon  as  I  should  be  informed  of 
'  an  event  which  could  not  be  far  distant'  If  I 
had  done  so,  how  uncomfortably  should  I  have 
felt  on  my  arrival  there  I  ♦  »  *  * 
God  bless  and  support  you,  my  dear  friend,  and 
bring  yon  through  all  ^Ufficulties  into  a  peaceful 
port 

"  Tooii  most  affectionately,  R.  S.'^ 

lb  Hmry  Tbylor,  Etq. 

*«KMwiok,  March  9, 1838. 
"MYDXAaH.  T., 

In  how  diiSerent  a  situation  should  we  now  be  if 
ministers  had  looked  to  the  real.evils  of  the  coun- 
try, and  left  the  imaginary  ones  alone  I  The 
irreat  remedv  for  nairoensm-  can  be  nothinir  but 


drain  of  emigration  is  kept  open,  tbe  means  at 
more  immed^te  relief  which  I  should  look  to 
would  be,  from  bringing  wastes  into  ooltivatioa, 
thinking  it  profit  enough  if  those  who  must  other- 
wise be  supported  by  the  public  can  raise  their 
oven  food  there. 

"  I  wish  government  would  employ — upon 
a  digest  of  the  agricuhnral  surveys-— a  work  of 
national  importance,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
qualified,  and  in  the  course  of  which  much  would 
snggest  itself  upon  this  very  sulject  of  the  poor. 

**  I  like  your  -simile  of  the  pyramid,*  and  am 
content  vnik  it — content  that  tl^  work  should  be 
a  lasting  one,  and,  though  seen  by  few,  heard  of 
by  many.  The  commonwealth  of  Readingdom 
is  divided  into  many  independent  circles.  Novel 
and  trash  readers  make  by  much  the  largest  of 
the  communities ;  I  think  the  reUgioos  puUic 
rank  next  in  numbers ;  then  perhaps  come  those 
who  afieot  poetry :  history  is  read  by  those  oafy 
who  are  dedrous  of  infonnatioa,  and  of  these  very 
few  like  to  have  it  at  length,  or,  indeed,  can  affoid 
time  for  it  But  in  every  generatko  there  are 
some.  My  story  belongs  to  a  brilliant  part  of 
our  own  history,  and  to  a  most  important  one  in 
that  of  two  other  countries ;  it  is  sure,  therefore, 
of  a  place  in  the  Biblioiheca  Hitionca  of  all  three. 

**  The  History  of  Portugal,  if  I  live  to  execote 
it,  will  be  my  best  historical  work.  There,  as 
in  the  Brazil,  industry  in  collecting  materials,  and 
skill  in  connecting  them,  may  be  manifested,  and 
a  great  deal  brought  to  light  which  will  be  deem- 
ed of  no  little  interest  in  the  lustoiy  of  European 
society  and  of  the  human  mind.  A  good  deal  of 
the  Peninsular  story  required,  as  you  observe, 
little  more  than  the  mere  patience  of  detailing  it 
on  my  part;  but  the  whok  has  an  eatireness  of 
subject  which  can  belong  to  the  history  of  veiy 
few  vrars,  and  an  interest  from  the  hnportanee 
of  the  cause  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  chrcum- 
stanoes  which  is  quite  as  uncommon.  I  beheve 
none  of  my  works  have  been  read  with  more  ea- 
gerness by  those  into  whose  hands  it  has  come, 
and  you  know  I  never  look  for  a  wide  puUio. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  have  your  reputatioa 
spread  itself  in  breadth  ;  I  am  satisfied  with  look- 
ing to  the  probable  Ungth  of  mine.  God  bless 
youl  R.  S." 

The  next  letter  was  in  reply  to  one  contain- 
ing some  overtures  from  some  of  the  authorities 
at  Durham  as  to  whether  my  father  would  be 
disposed  to  accept  a  Professorship  of  History  in 
that  University.  The  fact  of  his  being  willing 
to  listen  to  and  consider  the  details  of  an  oflerl 


*  **  I  ■hall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  third  Tolmne  of  As 
PenfaMolar  War  appear,    ft  wfll  be  a  great  work,  I  mp- 
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of  this  kind,  at  his  age  and  with  his  habits,  shows 
that  a  change  had  come  oyer  him,  and  that  a  set- 
tled income  had  become  a  matter  of  far  greater 
importance  in  his  eyes  than  formerly. 

This  scheme,  howeTer,  as  he  anticipated,  soon 
fell  to  the  groond,  the  remuneration  it  was  in- 
tended to  offer  not  being  saeh  as  he  could  pru- 
dently have  accepted. 

3b  Qwrgt  2by2br,  E$q. 

*'KMwick,Mareh3,1838. 
"  Mt  dkab  Sift, 

'*  Tour  letter  which  I  have  this  day  received 
proposes  for  my  oonstderation  a  question  of  pru- 
denee,  which  can  be  answered  only  when  the 
particulars  are  made  known.  At  present  I  can 
say  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  matter  in  which  my 
inclinations  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  more 
than  their  due  weight,  but  that  it  must  be  no  in- 
considerable advantage  which  could  induce  ine 
to  alter  my  habits  of  life,  and  divide  the  remain- 
der of  it  between  two  places  of  abode ;  for,  though 
not  so  rooted' here  as  to  be  absolutely  irremova- 
ble, 1  am  Uiued  to  the  spot,  and  my  library  also 
binds  me  to  it.  Perhaps  no  consideration  could 
hiduoe  me  wholly  to  leave  it ;  but  Durham  is  an 
easy  distance,  aiid  periodical  migrations,  though 
attended  with  some  discomfort,  would  probaUy 
be  wholesome  for  my  family,  and  not  hurtful  to 
myself. 

"  But  I  win  dismiss  finom  my  mind  at  present 
all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  difficulties 
and  obfections  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
plans  which  would  readily  present  themselves  to 
be  sketched  and  shaped.  It  would  be  losing 
tniie  to  think  of  these  things  now ;  only  I  may 
say  that  my  estunate  of  vi^t  would  be  to  be 
dcme  goes  ftur  beyond  Mr.  V     My  consid- 

eration would  be,  not  with  how  little  labor  I 
mgbx  go  through  the  functions  of  the  professor- 
ship, but  how  I  might  best  discharge  them  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  I  should  have  ta  ad- 
dress, and  for  my  own  credit  hereafter. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  sir.  Present  our  kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  believe  me 
always 

**  Tours,  with  great  and  sincere  regard, 

^'Robert  Southby." 

To  H.  Taylor,  Etq. 

••Ktfwiek,  Htfch  7, 1838. 
"MtdxaeH.T., 
"♦#*»»#♦ 
Most  men  play  the  fool  in  some  way  or  other, 
and-  no  man  takes  more  deliffht  in  playing  it  than 
I  do,  in  my  own  way.  I  do  i^  well  with  children, 
and  not  at  ^1  with  women,  toward  whom,  Hke 
John  Bunyaa, '  I  can  not  carry  myself  pleasantly,' 
imless  I  have  a  great  liking  for  them.  ^  Most  men, 
I  suspect,  have  different  characters  even  amonsr 


themselves.  One's  character,  being  tere$  atque 
rotwuhu,  is  not  to  be  seen  all  at  once.  Tou 
must  know  a  man  all  round — in  all  moods  and 
all  Weathers— 40  know  him  well ;  but  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  the  world,  men  see  each  other 
in  only  one  mood — see  only  their  manners  in  so- 
ciety, and  hear  nothing  that  comes  firom  any  part 
lying  deeper  than  the  larynx.  Many  people 
think  they  are  well  acquainted  with  me  who  know 
little  more  of  me  than  the  cut  of  my  jib  and  the 
sound  d  my  voice. 

'^The  probabilities,  I  think,  are  much  against 
the  Durham  scheme.  It  vnll  not  appear  to  them 
worth  their  ithiU  to  make  it  worth  mine;  they 
will  consider  what,  according  ta  common  pru- 
dence, they  might  be  expected  to  afibrd ;  as  I 
must  what,  upon  the  same  ground,  I  ought  to 
accept.  The  two  prudentials  are  not  likely  to 
agree,  and  they  will  never  know  what  they  lose  in 
failing  to  engage  me,  for,  were  I  to  live  and  do 
well,  my  work  would  be  worth  far  more  to  them 
than  my  name.     God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

7b  Oroevenor  C,  Bedford,  Esq. 

"Kfiflwlok,  April  1,18321 
"  Mt  dear  Grosvenor, 
"  If  you  had  been  within  reach  of  me  a  week 
ago,  when  I  wrote  Laua  Deo  at  the  end  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  I  should  have  taken  my  hat  and 
my  walking.4tick,  and  set  out  for  the  satisfaction 
of  singing  '  O  be  joyful'  in  your  presence  and 
with  your  aid.  The  volume,  since  I  wrote  to  you 
in  December,  has  outgrown  my  expectations  by 
more  than  a  hundred  pages,  so  much  more  de- 
tail have  I  been  led  into  by  my  materials  than  at 
first  sight  had  been  anticipated. 

*  •  >»  #  *  *  .  * 
"  From  this  you  will  conclude  that  I  am  in 
good  health  and  in  good  spirits,  notwithstanding 
^e  dismal  prospect  of  public  aflairs.  On  private 
scores,  however,  I  have  uneasiness  enough,  of 
which  it  were  useless  to  speak  where  no  good 
can  be  obtained. 

**  As  for  the  liking^  or  dislikings,  Grosvenor, 
which  are  formed  at  first  sight  or  upoi^  casual 
acquaintance,  no  one  who  hius  lived  long  in  the 
world  will  attach  more  importance  to  them  than 
they  deserve.  Complicated  as  every  human 
character  must  be,  we  like  or  dislike  just  that 
part  of  it  which  happens  to  present  itself  to  our 
observation;  and  perhaps  the  same  person,  in 
another  point  of  view,  makes  a  very  d^erent  im- 
pression. It  is  so  with  countenances,  and  it  is 
so  even  with  natural  scenery.  Upon  a  second 
journey  I  have  sometimes  looked  in  vain  for  the 
beauties  which  delighted  me  on  the  first ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  discovered  pleasing 
objects  where  I  had  formerly  failed  to  perceive 
them.    I  know  very  well  in  what  very  different 
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should  be  deemed  disobliging  merely  for  taldag 
no  pains  to  make  himself  agreeable  where  he 
feels  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

"This  I  think  is  the  greatest  disadvantage 
that  notorious  authorship  brings  with  it.  It 
places  one  in  an  unfair  position  among  strangers  : 
they  watch  for  what  you  say,  and  set  upon  you 
to  draw  you  out,  and  whenever  that  is  the  ease, 
in  I  go  like  a  tortoise  or  hpdmandod  into  my  shell. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  G.  I  R.  S." 

3b  Grosvenor  C.  Bedford^  Etq^ 

<*Ketwkdc,  April  15, 1839. 
"My  DEAR  G., 

"  There  are  Greek  and  English  Lexicons  now  ] 
but  if  your  nephew  is  intended  for  a  public  school, 
the  better  way,  as  he  would  be  a  day-boy  (which 
I  look  upon  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  advantages), 
would  be  to  send  him  to  Westminster  as  soon  as 
he  was  fit  for  the  second  form :  I  do  not  say  for 
the  petty,  because  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
may  probably  be  as  well  got  at  home  in  six 
months.  Had  I  lived  in  London,  Cuthbert  should 
certainly  have  gone  to  Westminster  as  a  day-boy. 
There  is  in  schemes  of  education,  as  In  every 
thing  else,  a  ohoice  of  evils :  no  iofe  proeess— 
that  is  itnpoiiibU.  My  settled  opinion  is,  that 
the  best  plan  is  a  publio  school,  where  the  boy 
can  board  at  home :  upon  this  I  have  no  doubt. 
When  he  can  not,  the  question  between  public 
and  private  education  is  so  questionable,  Uiat  in 
most  cases  a  feather  might  turn  the  scale.  With 
me  it  was  turned  by  the  heavy  weights  of  dis- 
tance and  expense,  and  the  consideration  that 
life  is  uncertain ;  and  by  educating  my  son  at 
home,  I  was  at  least  sure  of  this,  that  his  years 
of  boyhood  would  be  happy. 

"  Tour  godson  whom  you  are  not  likely  to  see 
unless  you  come  to  Keswick,  is'  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  tall  as  his  godfather,  though  he  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year  only  in  February  last. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek  is  about  as  much  as  I 
carried  with  me  into  the  fifth  form;  his  Latin 
rather  less  than  I  brought  to  Westminster,  the 
truth  being  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  teach  him 
either  critically ;  but  what  he  lacks  can  be  super- 
added  easily  in  due  time.  We  went  throi:^h  the 
Pentateuch  (omitting  the  Levitical  parts),  Josh 
na,  and  Judges,  in  your  present  of  the  Septna- 
gint,  and  ref^  the  same  portion  of  the  Bible  on 
the  same  day  in  German  and  Dutch.  Having 
got  so  far,  I  substituted  Herodotus  for  the  Septu- 
agint,  and  added  the  Swedish  to  our  biblical 
readings.  We  now  read  Herodotus  and  Homer 
on  alternate  days.  God  alone  knows  what  may 
be  appointed  for  him  or  for  me.       *       *       * 

"  I  am  reviewing  Lord  Nuirent's  Life  of  Hamp- 


^^  The  Cattery  of  Cats' Eden  oongratolmte  tbe 
Cat  without  a  name  upon  his  sucoeasion  in  StaC- 
Ibrd  Row." 

3b  Charle$  Swtm^  Etq, 

-Kanvkk,  M^  1«  Ifitt. 

"Mt  DEAJfL  SiK, 

"  Do  not  look  upon  my  invitation  to  yoa  as  a 
matter  of  politeness,  a  motive  from  which  I  never 
act  further  than  the  common  law  of  society  re- 
quires. 

'^  Respect  for  you  and  your  talents,  and  the 
use  you  have  made  of  them,  was  my  motive. 
Tour  poetry  is  made  of  the  right  materials.  If 
ever  man  was  bom  to  be  a  poet,  you  are ;  and  if 
Manchester  is  not  proud  of  you  yet,  the  time  will 
certainly  come  when  it  will  be  so. 

"Come  when  you  will,  and  stay  as  loBg  as 
you  can,  I  shall  be  sincerely  happy  to  reoeive 
you  here.  I  wish  you  were  with  us  now ;  the 
sun  shines,  the  birds  are  busy,  the  buds  beginning 
to  open.  There  is  a  vernal  spirit  abroad  whieli 
carries  joy  to  young  hearts,  and  brings  the  best 
substitute  for  it,  to  those  whose  seaaoa  for  joy  is 
past,  not  to  return  again. 

"  God  Uess  you  1 

"Yours  afiectioDately, 

"  ROBBBT  SOVTHXT." 

2b  the  Rev  J.  W,  Warttr. 

**  Mt  beak  Waetbb, 
« «  *  *         *         *  *         • 

Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  good  places  of  resideBoe 
for  men  who,  having  stored,  their  minds  wefl, 
want  well-stored  libraries  which  may  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  researches  and  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  them.  But  the  plant  which  roots 
itself  there  will  never  attain  any  vigorous  growth- 
The  mind  must  be  a  very  strong  and  a  vefy 
active  one  which  does  not  stand  ^ill  while  it  is 
engaged  in  tutoring^  and  both  universities  now 
are  little  more  than  manufootories  in  which  mea 
are  brought  up  to  a  certain  point  in  a  certain 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  when  they  have  reao^ 
ed  that  point  they  are  kept  there. 

"But,  after  aU,  knowledge  is  not  the  first 
thing  needful.  Provided  we  can  get  contented- 
ly through  the  world,  and  (be  the  ways  rough  or 
smooth)  to  heaven  at  last,  the  sum  of  knowledge 
that  we  may  collect  on  the  way  is  more  infinitety 
insignificant  than  I  like  to  acknowledge  in  my 
own  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  always 
to  bear  sufficiently  in  mind  that  the  pursuits  in 
which  I  find  constant  interest  and  inoreasiag  ea- 
joyment  must  appear  of  no  interest  whatever  to 
the  greater  part  not  merely  of  mankind,  but  of 
the  educated  nart  even  of  our  own  ooontrrmeB. 
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this  wosk  can  only  have  that  time  aUotted  to  it 
which  can  be  wod  firom  works  of  necessity,  and 
that  not  yet.  I  hope  my  affairs  are  in  sach  a 
train  that  next  year  it  will  become  my  chief  ob- 
ject in  those  iubiecive  hoars,  for  which  I  can  find 
no  Enghsh  word.  Once  in  the  press,  it  would 
go  on  steadily,  for  the  subject  has  been  two-and- 
thirty  years  in  my  mind.  So  long  is  it  since  l 
began  not  merely  to  collect  materials,  but  to  di- 
gest them,  and  for  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  his- 
tory I  have  only  to  recompose  in  the-  process  of 
transcribing  wbat  has  long  been  written.  I 
believe  no  history  has  ever  yet  been  oomposed 
that  presents  such  a  continuous  interest  of  one 
kind  or  another,  as  this  would  do,  if  I  should  live 
to  complete  it.  The  chivabrous  portion  is  of  the 
▼ery  highest  beauty ;  much  of  what  succeeds  has 
a  fleep  tragic  interest ;  and  then  comes  the  grad- 
ual destruction  of  a  noble  national  character 
brought  on  by  the  cancer  of  Romish  superstition. 
'*  But  I  have  other  letters  to  write  by  this  post, 
and  therefore  must  oonolude.     Qod  bless  you ! 

R.  S." 

2b  th€  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bawla, 

"Koewick.  July  30, 1832. 
"Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

"  This  morning  I  received  your  St  John  in 
Pfttmos,  two  months  alter  the  date  of  the  note 
which  accompanied  it:  tbis  is  mentioned,  that 
yon  may  not  ^ink  I  have  been  slow  m  acknowl- 
edging and  thanking  yon  for  it.  I  have  just  read 
the  poem  through,  and  with  much  pleasure. 
Yours  I  should  have  known  it  to  have  been  by 
the  sweet  and  unsophisticated  style  upon  which 
I  endeavored,  now  fJmost  forty  years  ago,  to  form 
my  own.  Tou  have  so  blended  the  episodical 
parts  that  they  do  not  in  any  degree  disturb  the 
solemn  and  mysterious  character  of  the  whole. 

'^  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  suppose  that  I  could 
for  even  a  moment  feel  hurt  by  your  remarks  in 
the  preface.  After  having  reviewed  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  Grahame's  Georgics,  Montgom- 
ery's Poems,  and  his  World  before  the  Flood, 
and  Lander's  Count  Julian,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  resolve  that  I  would  not  review  the  work  of 
Auy  living  poet.  Applications  to  me  from  stran- 
gers, and  from  others  in  all  degrees  of  acquaint- 
anceship, were  so  frequent,  that  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  be  provided  with  a  general  reason  for 
refusing,  which  could  offend  no  one ;  there  was 
no  other  means  of  avoiding  offense.  Many  would 
otherwise  have  resented  the  refusal,  and  more 
would  have  been  more  deeply  dL^easod  if  they 
had  not  been  extolled  accoriding  to  their  own  es- 
timate of  their  own  merits.  Fr(im  this  resolu- 
tion I  did  not  consider  myself  as  departing  when 
I  drew  up  the  account  of  Mary  Colling;  her 
story  and  her  character  interested  me  greatly, 
and  would,  I  thought,  interest  most  readers.  I 
wished  to  render  her  some  service,  and  have  the 
Katisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  has  been  in 
some  measure  effected.  It  was  a  case  wherein 
a  little  praise,  through  that  channel,  might  be 
the  means  of  producing  some  permanent  benefit 
to  one  who  has  gentle  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
Kr 


whose  sweet  countenance,  if  you  look  at  her  por- 
trait, will  say  more  in  her  favor  than  any  words 
of  mine  could  do. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
humble  authors,  still  less  of  adventurers  in  liter- 
ature, God  knows.  But  I  earnestly  wish,  espe- 
cially in  an  age  when  all  persons  can  read,  to 
encourage  in  all  who  have  any  love  of  reaiUng 
that  sort  of  disposition  which  would  lead  them 
to  take  pleasure  in  your  poems  and  in  mine,  and 
in  any  which  Are  addressed,  as  ours  always  have 
been,  to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  The 
tendency  of  our  social  system  has  long  been  to 
brutalize  the  lower  classes,  and  this  it  is  that 
renders  the  prospect  before  us  so  fearful.  I  wish 
to  see  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition  as 
much  as  possible  improved ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
great  improvement  is  possible,  and  that  in  bet- 
tering their  condition  the  general  good  is  pro- 
moted. 

"  Would  that  there  irere  a  hope  of  seeing  you 
here,  that  I  might  show  ycfti  this  lake  and  these 
mountains,  and  these  books,  and  talk  with  you 
upon  subjects  which  might  make  us  forget  that 
we  are  living  in  the  days  of  William  lY.,  Earl 
Grey,  the  Times  newspaper,  and  the  cholera, 
morbus.  God  save  the  first,  and  deliver  us  from, 
the  rest ! 

"  Believe  me,  ray  dear  sir,  yours,  with  sin- 
cere respect  and  regard, 

*'  Robert  Southey." 

To  the  Rev,  NevilU  White. 

*' Keswick,  Augnit  19, 1832. 
*'  My  dear  Neville, 

"It  rarely  happens  in  these  times  that  the 
post  brings  me  any  matter  for  rejoicing ;  but  it 
never  at  any  time  brought  me  a  communication 
which  gave  me  more  thorough  delight  than  your 
letter  which  arrived  this  morning.  You  have 
now  the  reward  of  your  deserts,  and  it  is  no 
slight  comfort  to  see  that  desert  has  been  thus 
rewarded.  All  circumstances,  too,  are  as  you 
could  have  wished  them  to  be ;  for,  though  your 
lot  has  not  fallen  in  a  beautiful  country,  it  is  near 
Norwich,  and  therefore  a  desirable  location  for 
you.  Walpole  is  a  name  which  from  childhood 
I  have  regarded  with  good  will,  and  henceforth- 
I  shall  regard  it  with  still  better. 

"I  shall  certainly  look  in  upon  you  on  my 
next  journey  to  London.  When  that  may  be  I 
know  not,  but  certainly  not  before  the  spring, 
and  perhaps  not  so  soon.  Engagements  will 
keep  me  to  the  desk,  and,  happily,  inclination 
would  never  take  me  from  it. 

"  I  shall  like  dearly  to  sec  you  in  your  Rec-  ' 
tory :  to  a  certidn  degree  you  will  once  more 
have  to  form  new  habits,  but  in  this  instance  the* 
change  is  likely  to  be  salutary. 

"  I  dare  say  that  the  duties  of  your  parish  will* 
be  much  less  fiEitiguing  than  those  in  which  yoir 
engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  Norwich,  and  they 
will  be  more  agreeable,  because,  in  a  little  whilej. 
as  soon  as  your  parishioners  know  you,  you  will 
perceive  the  firuits  of  them.  Any  olergyman 
who  does  his  duty  as  yoa  will  do  it  must  soon  be 
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loved  by  his  flock,  and  then  no  other  station  in 
Mfe  ean  be  ^  happy. 

*^I  wish  James  were  emancipated  fvom  his 
bondage,  and  settled  as  his  bishop  ought  to  settle 
him,  where  he  might  enjoy  the  well-deserved  re- 
wwrd  of  his  labors,  and  some  rest  from  them. 

"  Muoh  against  my  will,  I  am  going  to  Low- 
tker  Castle  on  l^^riday  next,  to  remain  till  Mon- 
day. Lord  Lonsdale  asks  me  in  so  kind  a  man- 
ner, saying^  that  he  is  always  unwilling  to  take 
me  from  my  employments,  that  I  can  not  refuse 
to  go ;  and  his  object  is  to  introduce  me  to  Lord 
Mi^on,  whom  I  know  only  by  letter,  but  whose 
way  of  thinking  and  pursuits  make  him  desire  to 
beoome  acquainted  with  me.  It  is  gratifying 
to  perceive  that  there  are  persons  growing  up 
whose  minds  have  been  influenced  by  my  writ- 
ings, and  that  here  and  there  the  seed  which  dur- 
ing so  many  years  I  have  been  casting  on  the 
waters,  has  taken  root,  and  is  beginning  to  bring 
^orth  fruit  after  its  kind. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  NeviDe  I    With  the 
kindest  congratulations  and  remembrances  of  my 
household,  and  my  own  especially  to  your  dear 
mother  and  your  wife,  believe  me  alvrays, 
"  Yours  most  afieotionately, 

"RoBKRT  Souths  Y." 

lb  John  Rickman^  Esq. 

*'Keflwiok,Octl5,18aL 
"  My  dear  R., 

"  I  have  been  working  hard  upon  a  paper  on 
French  affairs,  which  I  shall  fimsh  to-morrow. 
A  pamphlet  by  Prince  Polignao  furnishes  the 
text  and  much  of  the  matter  for  it.  This  was 
sent  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair,  who  is  his  partic- 
4[ilar  friend,  and  I  have  since,  through  the  same 
'Channel,  had  a  letter  from  the  poor  prisoner  him- 
self.* Adair  has  also  sent  me  a  curious  pam- 
phlet, written  to  vindicate  the  Belgian  revolution 
iirom  the  dugrace  of  having  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  last  French  one. 

"  It  is  very  diflioult  to  foresee  any  thing  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe.  Nothing  could  have 
seemed  more  improbable  than  the  preservation 
4>[  peace  thus  long.  If  it  be  still  preserved,  the 
struggle  between  the  government  and  the  Cham- 
her  will  go  on  till  the  nation  distinctly  see  that 
it  iS)  in  fact,  a  question  whether  there  is  to  be 
any  government  or  none,  and  then  the  least  un- 
likely termination  would  be  that  Soult  would 
^nact  the  part  of  Monk,  and  Louis  Philippe  make 


_ji__  *_ 


the  time  cones,  will  be  (bund  maeb  move  aleft 
and  active  than  their  opponents  are  prquored  tm 
expect,  or,  perhaps,  to  withstand.  We  ar*  mfy 
ture  of  one  Conservative  taianoher  frcna  this  coia« 
ty,  Mauhias  AttwoodV  s«oeess  being  doabcfn]. 
^*  Oddly  enough,  while  Amencan  noCioBS  «C 
government  are  obtaining  ground  in  Europe^  Urn 
United  States  themselves  seem  likely  to  be  dia- 
united,  and  give  practical  proof  of  the  kstabili^ 
of  any  such  system.  No  doobt  our  Wert  Indien 
planters  would  call  open  Americe  to  receive 
them  into  the  Union,  and  be  received  aocordb^^* 
ly,  if  the  Slave  Question  were  not  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  .quarrel  between  the  Soothera  States 
and  the  Congress.  Most  likely  I  shall  write  a 
paper  upon  this  question  for  the  Christauks  auB^ 
ber.  From  the  way  in  which  the  emaDcipaton 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  c<^ooial  assemblies  oa 
the  other,  are  proceeding,  we  shall  soon  bane 
those  islands  in  the  condition  of^St.  DoDuugOb 

"  Murray  has  puUished  a  letter  to  himself  hj 
Lord  Nugent,  which  letter  abuses  me  by  name, 
a-la- William  Smith.  It  has  been  published  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  he  has  never  sent  it  me, 
nor  do  I  know  any  thing  of  it,  except  at  second 
hand  from  a  newspaper.  If  I  sbonld  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  this  attack,  it 
will  be  very  briefly,  and  through  the  newspafieis; 
but  I  must  make  myself  angry  before  I  can  be- 
stow even  the  little  time  upon  snch  a  hommam 
which  it  would  require. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

7b  Jb^  1%,  Efg. 

**Keiwick,  llsrdil,  MS. 
"  Mt  dkar  FniBif n, 
»«  *  *  *  If  any  one  bad  teU 
me  that  I  should  ever  feel  an  anxions  interest  in 
any  promise  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham's, 
it  would  have  seemed  a  most  improbable  suppo- 
sition, and  yet  I  am  now  solicitous  about  two  of 
his  promises-^that  to  which  you  are  loolm^;, 
and  that  which  he  made  to  Henry  aboot  tfae 
Lunacy  Commission.  I  have  known  men  wfae 
make  promises  without  the  slightest  inteotioa  of 
keeping  them,  rather  with  the  full  intention  of 
never  performing  them.  This  is  not  Brougham's 
case  :  in  such  things  he  does  not  look  so  far  ISm-- 
ward  j  and  be  is  a  good-natured  man,  much  toe 
good-natured  ever  to  raise  hopes,  meaning  to 
disappoint  them.       *        *        *        ♦ 
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was  oontrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Having 
thos  grown  np,  it  went  on  by  succession,  and  of 
iKler  years  has  rather  been  mitigated  than  made 
worse.  Bat  this  white  slavefy  has  risen  in  oar 
own  ^ys,  and  is  parried  on  in  the  midst  of  this 
«tvilased  and  Christian  nation.  Herein  it  is  that 
•or  danger  ooasists.  The  great  body  pf  the 
■aami&cttiring  populace,  and  also  of  the  agriouU 
twnal,  are  mtnrably  poor ;  their  condition  is  worse 
duM  it  9mgkt  to  be.  One  after  another,  we  are 
destroying  all  the  outworks  by  which  order,  and, 
with  it,  property  and  Hfe^  are  defended,  and  this 
bmtaltseid  populace  b  rea^  to  break  in  upon  us. 
The  prelude  which  you  witnessed  at  Pistol  was 
m,  manifestatioa  of  the  spirit  that  exists  among 
them.  Bat  in  the  manufhoturing  districts,  where 
the  wages  of  the  adults  are  at  a  starvation  rate, 
and  their  children  are  literally  worked  to  death 
-p-HOonnlered  by  bches — the  competition  of  the 
■EMsten  being  the-  radical  cause  of  these  evils, 
tfaejre  is  a  dreadful  reali^  of  oppression,  a  dread- 
ful sense  of  injustice,  of  intolerable  misery,  of 
intolerable  wrongs,  more  formidable  than  any 
causes  which  have  ever  moved  a  people  to  in- 
sairection.  Once  more  I  will  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not  These  are  not  times  to  be  silent. 
Lord  Ashley  has  taken  up  this  Factory  Question 
with  all  his  heart,  under  a  deep  re^ious  sense 
of  (fety.  I  hear  from  him  frequency,  if  we  are 
to  be  saved,  it  will  be,  I  w^  not  say  6y  such 
men,  bat  for  the  sake  of  such  men  as  be  is— men 
who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and 
ihe  love  of  their  feUow-creatures  in  their  hearts.* 
**^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend !  Remember 
me  most  kbdly  to  your  two  daughters ;  and  be- 
fieve.me  always  yonn  most  aflectionately, 

"R.  SOUTKBY." 

2b  tk€  Lord  Suhop  of  Limtriek, 

•"Keswidc,  March  6;  1031 
**MtLow>, 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  iqr  your  edition 
of  Burnet's  Lives,  made  still  more  valuable  by 
the  Introduction,  the  Prefaces,  and  the  Notes 
wkk  which  they  are  enriched.  No  books  are 
read  with  more  interest  than  such  as  this,  and 
none  are  likely  to  do  so  much  good. 

**The  Americans  seem  more  awake  to  the 
uses  of  exemplary  biography  than  we  are.  They 
lose  BO  opportunity  ^  pronouncing  foneral  ora- 
tions ;  and  in  what  ntay  be  called  the  ordination 
obarge  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  the  old  pastor 
recommends  that  biographical  discourses  should 
be  delivered  from  the  pulpit  occasionally  instead 
of  sannons,  instancing  as  fit  subjects  such  men 
•a.  Watts,  Lindsey,  and  Howard.  This  will  re- 
mind  you  of  the  Roman  Catholic  practice,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  such  books  as  the  Flos 
Saactorum. 

*^Bttt  the  American  Unitarians  come  nearer 
to  the  Romanists  on  more  dangerous  ground. 
Two  volumes  have  lately  been  sent  me  from 
Ht(w  England  of  sermons  by  James  Freeman,  a 
veiy  M.  and  very  amiabte  roan,  exceedingly  be- 
loved  and  t^verenced  by  hj&  friends  and  bis  flook. 
Had  they  come  to  me  as  a  collectk»a  of  essays, 


in  which  any  thing  reh'gious  or  devotional  might 
or  might  not  incidentally  be  introduced,  I  shcmki 
have  been  pleased  with  the  happy  disposition  that 
they  indicate,  the  benevolent  spirit  that  pervades 
them,  and  their  occasional  felicity  of  expression, 
and,  I  may  add,  with  what  migbt  ^n  have  de- 
served to  be  called  their  unobtrusive  pie^ ;  but 
as  discourses  (W>m  a  gray-haired  pastor  to  hist 
people,  I  could  not  peruse  them  without  sorrow, 
nor,  indeed,  scmietimes  without  astonishment. 
He  tells  his  oongregtttion,  ^  Alms,  when  they  are 
bestowed  from  pious  and  benevolent  principles, 
win  carry  you  to  Heaven :  they  will  cteliver  you 
from  death,  and  never  sufier  you  to  descend  into 
f^  place  of  darkness.  This  is  rendering  it  may 
be  said,  the  path  to  everlasting  happiness  very 
plain  and  easy.  True ;  but  I  do  not  render  it 
easier  and  plainer  than  the  Scriptures  have 
made  it.* 

**No  vironder  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in- 
crease at  Boeton,  as  they  do  in  Holland  and  else- 
where, wherever  such  Chrtstiani^  is  preached. 
^  The  Almighty,'  he  says,  '  sent  down  from  His 
throne  such  men  as  Copemious,  Kejder,  and< 
Newton  to  enlighten  the  world.' 

"  In  an  Ordination^Charge  he  says,  '  In  this  ag^ 
of  the  Ciairch  it  is  unnecessary  ^at  yon  should 
read  Uie  Fathers,  ^except  for  improvement  in 
morals  and  devotion,  beoause  others  have  read 
them  for  yon,  and  have  extracted  from  them  al- 
most all  the  foots  that  they  eontain.' 

"  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  which  Puritao- 
ism  has  brought  forth  in  America.  It  seems  as 
if  in  our  own  country  the  experimeot  wis  about 
to  be  repeated  of  improving  the  vineyard  by 
breaking  down  the  fences,  a^  letting  the  cattle 
and  the  wild  beasts  in.  Tha  crisis  is  probably 
very  near  at  hand :  I  see  my  way  much  more 
distinctly  into  it  than  out  of  it.  For  the  last  two 
years  it  has  been  evident  that  O'CooneH  has 
formed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defonsive  with 
the  political  unions.  He  relies  upon  them  either 
to  frighten  the  ministers  out  of  their  coercive 
measures  by  a  demonstratbn  of  physical  foree, 
embodied,  mustered,  and  ready  to  take  the  field, 
or,  if  they  fail  >in  this,  he  expects  them  to  hoist 
the  tricolor  flag,  and  march  upon  London  whea- 
ever  he  gives  the  signal  for  rebellion  in  Ireland* 
Brandreth's  insurrection  in  1817,  the  projeeted 
expedition  of  the  Blanketeers  a  little  later,  and 
the  Bristol  riots,  were  all  parts  of  a  widely-con^ 
certed  scheme,  which  has  onfy  been  from  time 
to  time  postponed  till  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  is  now  thoroughly  matured,  and  likely  to  be 
attempted  upon  a  great  scale  whenever  the  lead** 
ers  of  the  movement  think  proper.  I  am  not 
without  strong  apprehensions  that  before  this 
year  passes  away,  London  may  have  its  Three 
Days. 

'^  But  earnestly  as  such  a  crias  is  to  be  dep- 
recated, I  do  not  fear  the  result.  It  may  even 
come  In  time  to  save  us  from  the  otherwise  in^ 
evitable  overthrow  of  all  our  institutions  by  the 
treachery  and  cowardice  of  those  who  ought  to 
uphold  them.  The  Whigs  vrill  never  give  over 
the  woric  of  destruction  which  they  have  so  proa* 
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perouMj  begun  till  the  honeeter  Destractives  are 
armed  against  them,  and  threaten  them  with 
their  due  reward.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that 
it  comes  to  this,  the  better. 

*'  Meantime  there  is  a  oomibrt  in  seeing  by  the 
London  election  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  there  :  there  is  a  comfort 
in  knowing  that  the  Choroh  of  England  and  of 
Ireland  conld  never  at  any  time  have  be^i  better 
able  to  bear  hostile  inquiry,  and  to  defend  them- 
selres  than  now ;  above  all,  there  is  a  never-fiEiil- 
ing  comfort  in  a  constant  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence, and  this,  God  be  thanked,  I  am  enabled 
to  feel. 

"  I  beg  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mr.  Fors- 
ter ;  and  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
"Robert  Southey." 

To  the  Kev.  Neville  WhiU, 

"  Keswick,  AprH  10, 1833. 
"  My  dear  Keville, 

"Your  letter,  which  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived, came  when  I  was  just  about  to  reply  to 
that  of  March  11th.  You  may  judge  how  my 
other  correspondents  fare  by  the  length  of  time 
that  your  letters  remain  unanswered,  there  being 
none  which  I  receive  more  gladly  or  to  which  I 
reply  with  more  interest ;  and  yet  more  than  half 
my  mornings  are  consumed  in  letter-writing ; 
though,  as  Cur  as  possible,  I  have,  from  necessity, 
cut  off  all  useless  correspondence,  and  curtailed 
the  rest. 

'"  Now,  my  dear  Neville,  to  the  other  part  of 
your  letter — ^Ae  uses  and  the  danger  of  the 
Church  Establishment.  I  will  touch  upon  one 
of  its  uses  which  happened  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
versation yesterday  with  Wordsworth  by  the  way- 
side. He  mentioned  of  what  advantage  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  to  that  groat  body 
of  Dissenters  among  whom  the  Unitarian  heresy 
has  spread,  and  your  country  was  particularly 
instanced.  A  great  part  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations lapsed  with  their  preachers,  as  sheep 
follow  the  bell-wether  ;  but  of  those  who  remain- 
ed orthodox,  the  majority  found  their  way  into 
the  right  fold.  They  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  before  in  the  main,  differing  from  them 
only  in  points  where  our  Articles  most  wisely 
have  left  room  for  difference ;  and  they  now  fonnd 
by  experience  the  insufficiency  of  their  own  dis- 
cipline, and  the  want  of  such  a  standard  as  the 
Establishment  preserves. 

"Public  property  the  Church  indeed  is — ^most 
truly  and  most  sacredly  so — end  in  a  manner  the 
very  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  despoilcrs  oon- 


ciple  can  any  government  be  justified  in  robbing 
them  of  their  rights  ? 

"  Church  property  neither  is  nor  ever  ha?  been 
public  property  in  any  other  sense  than  this.  The 
whole  was  originally  private  property,  so  dispos- 
ed of  by  individuals  in  the  way  which  they  deemed 
most  beneficial  to  others,  and  most  for  the  good 
of  their  own  souls.  How  much  of  snperstitkiB 
may  have  been  mingled  with  this,  matters  not. 
Much  of  this  property  was  wickedly  shared  among 
themselves  by  those  persons  who  forwmnded  the 
Reformation  as  a  scheme  of  spoliation,  and  in 
other  ways  materially  impeded  its  progress.  Tet 
they  did  nothing  so  bad  as  the  Whig  nuBiatry 
are  preparing  to  do,  for  they,  no  doubt,  mean  to 
give  to  the  Romish  clergy  what  they  take  firam 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church. 

"  You  should  read  Townsend^s  pamphlet  upoo 
Lord  Henley's  absurd  and  mischievous  sehqnies. 
It  is  a  most  able  and  manly  composition,  and  the 
name  and  character  of  the  writer  cany  weight 
with  them.     God  bless  you ! 

"  Yours  most  affectionately,  R.  S." 

2b  Jl.  ^/tfon,  Esq. 

"Kenriok.  April  17, 1833L 
"Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  History. 
It  reached  me  on  Mond&y  evening  last,  so  tliat 
I  have  only  had  time  to  run  through  the  whole, 
and  peruse  those  parts  which  arreted  me. 

"  A  better  book  could  not  possibly  have  been 
made  upon  that  subject  within  the  same  limitaif 
nor  conld  the  subject  be  treated  in  a  manner 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  uaeftU, 
if  any  thing  in  these  times  could  be  addressed 
with  efiect  to  the  understanding  of  an  infatuated 
nation. 

"  The  events  which  you  have  so  vividly  de- 
scribed are  fresh  in  my  memory,  for  I  was  just 
old  enough  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  them 
OS  they  occurred,  and  young  enough  for  that  in- 
terest to  have  all  the  eagerness  of  hope.  I 
thought  as  highly  of  the  Girondists  as  you  have 
spoken  of  them,  but  was  too  young  and  too  ig- 
norant to  see  their  errors  as  you  have  done.  I 
entered,  therefore,  warmly  into  theb  views,  and 
no  public  event  ever  caused  me  so  much  pain  as 
the  fate  of  Brissot  and  his  associates— till  I  lived 
to  see  our  own  Constitution  destroyed.  Few  of 
that  party  hold  the  same  place  in  my  estimadon 
now — ^perhaps  only  Isnard  and  Vergniaud,  for 
their  speeches  (which  is  all  that  we  know  of 
them),  and  Madame  Roland,  whoee  great  quali- 
ties can  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  Bat-of  the 
rest,  too  many  were  as  pr<^igate  as  they  were 
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"  I  do  not  see  the  name  of  Helen  Maria  Will- 
iams amoDg  your  references  ]  if  you  have  not 
seen  her  letters,  yon  would  find  in  them  niore 
particnlars  concerning  this  party  than  in  any  oth- 
er work  that  has  falleo  in  my  way.  With  all 
the  contemporary  works'  I  am  well  acquainted ; 
later  ones  I  have  not  happened  to  meet  with,  and 
have  not  sought.  The  best  that  I  have  met  with 
relating  to  the  early  period  is  Puisaye's^^the 
two  or  three  first  volumes — ^his  >latter  volumes 
relate  ohiefly  to  the  miserable  intrigues  among 
the  emigrants ;  but  there  is  some  very  interest- 
ing matter  respecting  his  ovm  life  among  the 
Chouans.  I  have  been  twice  in  company  with 
Poisaye,  and  never  saw  a  finer  countenance,  nor 
one  that  I  could  more  readily  have  confided  in. 

"Are  yon  accurate  as  to  Barrere's  death?* 
J  very  well  remember  that  in  1805  or  1806  the 
nevrapapers  said  he  was  attached  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Lisbon;  and  though  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  he 
was  employed  under  Bonaparte^s  government. 

"  You  l»ve  a  good  vrord  for  General  Biron  at 
his  death.  If  this  were  the  ci-devant  due,  he  was 
altogether  unworthy  of  it,  having  been  one  of 
the  most  profligate  and  thoroughly  worthless  of 
the  French  nobility. 

.  **I>antoa  and  Robespierre  quarreled  at  one 
of  the  political  clubs  before  the  10th  of  August: 
high  words  ended  in  a  challenge  :  they  met,  and 
the. dud  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  an 
Englishman,  who  went  out  .as  a  second  to  the 
one,  and  represented  to  them  how  injurious  it 
would  be  to  the  cause  of  liberty  if  either  of 
them  should  fall.  That  Englishman  was  the 
present  James  Watt  of  Soho,  and  from  him  I 
heard  this  remarkable  fact. 

"But  I  must  conclude,  once  more  thanking 
you  for  the  book,  which  is  every  thing  that  such 
a  book  ougrht  to  be  in  all  respect^,  except  that 
for  my  own  gratification  I  wish  this  part  of  your 
snbiect  had  been  extended  to  four  volumes  in- 
stead of  being  compressed  into  two;  the  book- 
sellers and  the  public  would  no  doubt  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  but  it  is  because  men  are  too 
busy  or  too  idle  to  read  what  ought  to  be  read, 
that  they  who  engage  in  state  afiairs  are  igno- 
rant of  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  hence  the 
consequences  that  we  have  seen,  and  those  which 
we  may  foresee. 

"  I  very  well  remember  when  you  and  Mr. 
Hope  came  in  upon  our  cheerful  pajrty.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Telford,  whom  I  saw  here  last,  was 
depressed  in  spirits  by  his  growing  deafness ; 
this  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  I  fear 
that  the  cause  is  not  likely  to  be  removed  at  his 
age. 

"  Should  suij  circumstance  lead  you  into  this 


My  father's  fondness  for  cats  has  been  occa- 
sionally shown  by  allusion  in  his  letters,  and  in 
The  IKxstor  is  inserted  an  amusing  memorial  of 
the  various  cats  which  at  different  times  were 
inmates  of  Greta  Hall.  He  rejoiced  in  bestow- 
ing upon  them  the  strangest  appellations;  aul 
it  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  a  kitten  an- 
swer to  the  name  of  some  Italian  singer  or  In- 
dian chief,  or  hero  of  a  German  fairy  tale,  and 
often  names  and  titles  were  heaped  one  upon  an- 
other, till  the  possessor,  unconscious  of  the  hon- 
or conveyed,  used  to  "  set  up  his  eyes  and  look'' 
in  wonderment.  Mr.  Bedford  h&d  an  equal  liking 
for  the  feline  race,  and  occasional  notices  of  their 
favorites  therefore  passed  between  them,  of  which 
the  following  records  the  death  of  one  of  the 
greatest. 

To  Gro$venor  C.  Bedford^  Esq. 

*'  K^^wick,  May  18, 1633. 
"  My  dbai^  G., 
"  #         #         *  *         #         #         * 

Alas !  Grosvenor,  this  day  poor  old  Rumpel  was 
found  dead,  after  as  long  and  happy  a  life  as  oat 
could  wish  for,  if  cats  form  wishes  on  that  subject. 

"  His  full  Utles  were : 

"The  Most  Noble  the  Archduke  Rumi)el- 
stiltzohen,  Marquis  Macbum,  Earl  Tomlemagne, 
Baron  Raticide,  Waowhler,  and  Skaratch. 

"  There  should  be  a  court  mourning  in  Cat- 
land,  and  if  the  Dragon"*  wear  a  black  ribbon 
round  his  neck,  or  a  band  of  crape  a  la  militaire 
round  one  of  the  fore  paws,  it  will  be  but  a  be- 
coming mark  of  respect. 

"  As  we  have  no  catacombs  here,  he  is  to  be 
decently  interred  in  the  orchard,  and  cat-mint 
planted  on  his  grave.  Poor  creature,  it  is  well 
that  he  has  thus  come  to  his  end  after  he  ha^ 
become  an  object  of  pity.  I  believe  we  are  each 
and  all,  servants  included,  more  sorry  for  his  loss, 
or  rather  more  afiected  by  it,  than  any  one  of  us 
would  like  to  confess. 

"  I  should  not  have  written  to  you  at  present 
had  it  not  been  to  notify  this  event. 

*         *         #         #         #         #         # 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  my  Histoiy  of  Brazil  has 
led  the  English  merchants  who  trade  vrith  Monte 
Video  to  claim  an  exemption  from  certain  du- 
ties :  the  attorney  general  pronounces  that  they 
have  established  9^  prima  facie  claim  to  that  ex- 
emption ;  the  officers  of  the  customs  are  instruct- 
ed to  act  upon  that  opinion ;  and  one  house  alone 
saves  d£l200  by  this,  by  their  own  statement  to 
me,  for  I  have  had  several  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject, solicitinff  information  during  the  inquiry. 

#         *     ^  «         *         ♦         ♦         ♦  " 
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and  remain  vnAi  him  till  nine,  inspecting  a  mass 
•f  oorrespondenoe  which  it  will  take  several 
months  to  go  throngh.  Br.  Bell,  from  the  time 
he  went  to  Indi4  in  t787,  seems  to  haye  pre- 
served every  paper — first,  for  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  them,  and  latterly,  no  doubt,  with  a 
persuasion  that  whatever  related  to  him  would 
oe  deemed  of -importance  by  posterity,  and  with 
a  mire  conviction  that  the  more  fully  he  was 
known  the  higher  would  be  the  opinion  formed 
of  his  character ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  case 
tiH  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  his  own  sys* 
tern  obtained  soch  complete  possession  of  his 
heart  and  soul  as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  else. 

^  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  1309, 
bvt  it  was  not  till  two  or  three  years  afterward 
that  I  began  to  know  him  intimately,  and  then  I 
believe  there  was  no  person  among  the  connec- 
tions of  hb  latter  life  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
more  sincere  regard.  From  that  tune  it  was  his 
wish  that  I  should  undertake  the  office  which  has 
now  been  (jomraitted'  to  me,  and  I  have  great 
{Measure  in  thinking  that  his  life  and  correspond- 
ence will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  which 
he  had  formed. 

"  Havibg  been  several  weeks  at  this  task,  I 
have  now  become  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
first  half  of  his  Kfe  as  the  most  unreserved  let- 
ters could  make  me,  and  this  has  made  me  un- 
derstand how  Uttlo  we  know  of  men  with  whom 
we  become  acquainted  after  a  certain  age,  and 
upon  what  different  foundation  the  friendships 
of  boyhood,  of  youth,  and  of  maturity  rest ;  but, 
withal,  the  older  they  are  (like  good  Rhenish 
wine),  the  finer  is  the  relish.  If  you  and  I  had 
first  mot  in  London  ten  years  later  than  we  did 
in  Lisbon,  our  intimacy  could  never  have  been 
what  it  is. 

^'  This  session  of  Parliament  is  not  likely  to 
pass  over  without  some  fearful  struggle.  The 
tnob  in  London  stand  in  fear  of  the  soldiers,  and 
still  more  of  the  police.  The  want  of  such  a  po- 
lice has  given  them  the  upper  hand  at  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere ; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  their  union  and  their 
numbers,  it  seems  to  me  more  than  probable  that 
they  will  attempt  a  simultaneous  march  upon 
London,  such  as  the  Blanketeers  intended  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  In  that  case  there  will  be 
an  insurrection  in  London,  unless  they  are  stopped 
on  the  way  and  defeated ;  and  well  wiH  it  be  if 
the  metropolis  suffers  nothing  worse  than  it  did 
ht  1780.  This  is  certain,  that  if  any  resistance 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  intended  by  the  gov- 
ernment, it  must  be  made  soon,  and  made  eflect- 
nally,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  security  for  life 


To  AUan  Cmaiia^kamy  E»q. 

''Besirkk.JanQJllfliL 
Mt  dear  Allaiv, 

*^  Thank  you  in  my  own  name,  and  in  my 
daughter  Bertha^s,  for  the  completing  voloiMe 
of  your  Painters.  The  work  is  very  ^  the  beat 
that  has  been  written  lor  the  Family  Library,  aadi 
will  continue  to  be  repdnted  long  after  all  tke 
others  with  which  it  is  now  associated.  I  do  net 
eitoept  the  Life  of  Nelson  from  this ;  the  worM 
cares  more  about  artists  than  admirals  after  tht 
librae  oC  centuries ;  and  as  long  as  the  works  ef 
those  artists  endure,  or  so  long  as  their  eoacep- 
tions  are  perpetuated  by  engravings,  so  loftg  will 
a  lively  interest  be  excited  by  their  livea^  whan 
writ^n  as  yon  have  written  them. 
'  "  Give  your  hbtory  of  the  rustic  poetry  oC 
Scotland  the  form  of  biography,  and  bo  bookaeU> 
er  will  shake  his  head  at  ?t  unless  he  is  a  hflphy. 
People  who  care  nothing  about  such  a  kuimj 
would  yet  be  willing  to  read  the  lives  of  such 
poets,  and  yon  may  very  well  introdooe  all  that 
you  wish  to  bring  forward  under  cover  ef  the 
more  attractive  title.  The  biography  of  mes 
who  deserve  to  be  remembered  always  retstas  its 
interest 

"  Are  you  right  as  to  Lawrence's  birtlh-plaee  t 
The  White  Hart,  which  his  lather  kept  at  Bris- 
tol,  is  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Chmx^h,  not  St. 
Philip's,  which  is  a  distant  part  of  the  city, 
s  '^Sir  George  Beaumont's  marriage  was  ia 
i  774,  the  year  of  my  birth ;  he  spent  that  sum- 
mer here,  and  Faringdon  was  with  him  pari  of 
the  time,  taking  up  their  quarters  in  the  little  inn 
by  Lowdore.  Heame,  also,  was  with  him  here, 
either  that  year  or  soon  afterward,  and  made  lor 
him  a  sketch  of  the  whole  circle  of  this  vale  from 
a  field  called  Crow  Park.  Sir  George  intended 
to  build  a  curcular  banqueting-room,  and  have 
this  painted  round  the  walls.  If  the  exeootiaa 
had  not  always  been  procrastinated,  here  woirid 
have  been  the  first  panorama.  I  have  seen  the 
sketch,  now  preserved  on  a  rc^l  more  than  twen- 
ty feet  in  length. 

"  Sir  George's  death  was  not  from  any  decay. 
His  mother  lived  some  years  beyond  ninety^  and 
his  health  had  greatly  improved  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  never  better  than  when 
last  in  ^is  country,  a  very  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  seizure  was  sudden :  after  hreaklkst, 
as  he  was  at  work  upon  a  picture,  he  ftunted ; 
erysipelas  presently  ^owed  itself  upon  the  head, 
and  soon  proved  fatal. 

"  I  know  that  he  painted  with  much  more  ar- 
dor  in  histoid  age  than  at  other  times  of  his  fife, 
and  I  believe  that  hfs  last  pictures  were  his  best. 
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nay  look  apon  thifi  pictnre  hereaiter  with  any 
Umagbt  of  me,  will  wish  it  had  been  a  iaithful 
portrait  of  the  place. 

^*  He  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  I  ever  knew, 
4m  h%  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  his  'station, 
ioMi  entered  into  none  of  the  follies  to  which  m^n 
MB  so  easily  tempted  by  wealth  and  the  want  of 
-oooapation.  His  disposition  kept  him  equally 
£roia  all  onworthy  and  all  vexations  pursuits  j  he 
had  as  little  liking  for  ooantry  sports  as  for  public 
bo^iness  of  any  land,  but  had  a  thorough  love  for 
Art  and  nature  ^  and  if  one,  real  affliction  or  one 
anxiety  ever  crossed  his  path  in  any  part  of  his 
lifis,  I  never  heard  ofit.  I  verily  believe  that  no 
mao  ever  enjoyed  the  world  more,  and  few  were 
maore  humbly,  more  wisely,  n^ore  religiously  pre- 
pared for  entering  upon  another  state  of  existence. 

"  He  became  acquaonted  with  Coleridge  here 
l»efore  I  came  into  ftis  country ;  thb  led  to  his 
friendship  with  Wordsworth,  and  to  his  aequaint- 
«ao6  with  me  {for  more  than  acquaintance  it  can 
IwnUy  be  called).  He  has  Iddged  more  than  once 
in  this  house,  when  it  was  in  ail  unfinished  state : 
tliis  very  room  he  oooupied  before  the  walls  were 
fdaitered. 

*'  Next  to  painting  and  natnral  scen^,  he  de- 
lighted  in  theatrioals  more  than  in  any  thing  else. 
Few  men  read  so  well,  and  I  have  heard  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  say  that  he  would  have 
BAade  an  exceltent  actor. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  word  in  the  Athe- 
iMMim.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before :  little  of  the 
good  or  evil  which  is  said  of  me  reaehes  this 
place ;  and  as  I  believe  the  balance  b  generally 
largely  on  the  wrong  side  (enmity  being  always 
more  on  the  alert  than  friendship),  my  state  is 
tk6  more  gracious.  The  new  edition  of  Byron's 
works  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  worst  symptoms 
of  these  bad  times. 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  sons*  welfare ; 
they  will  all  find  your  good  name  useful  to  them 
through  life. 

"  Since  this  letter  was  begun,  the  influenza 
laid  hold  on  me  and  all  my  children ;  all  except 
Cuthbert  had  it  very  severely.  I  was  completely 
prostrated  by  it  for  a  full  week,  and  it  has  led 
me  emaciated  and  weak ;  nor,  indeed,  is  my  chest 
yet  completely  rid  of  it.  However,  I  begin  to 
walk  about,  and  have  resumed  my  usual  habits. 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Allan  I  My  daugh- 
ter joins  in  kind  remembranoes  to  Mrs.  Cunning- 
liam.     JBeKeve  me  always 

*^  Yours  afieetionately, 

"Robert  Sovtbxy*" 

2h  Xertf  JtfaAoti. 

««KenHok.Oota2,ie33. 
"  Mt  DBAm  Loi»  Mahon, 
"  Long  ago  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  for 
your  paper,  which  l^  been  so  unbeoomingly  in- 
terpolated in  the  Quarterly  Review.  And  now, 
having  just  completed  that  portion  of  our  naval 
lustory  which  has  never  been  brought  together,  I 
was  aJ>out  to  have  done  this  with  my  first  leisure, 
when  you  give  roe  a  second  occasion  for  thanks, 
both  ^ao  my  own  part  and  on  Cnthbert^s,  whose 


eyes  were  lit  up  upon  finding  himself  thus  unex- 
peetedly  remembered. 

"  The  French  play  is  French  indeed,  and  in  its 
own  way  far  exceeds  Calderon's  Cisma  de  Ingla- 
terra.  I  shall  phice  it  among  my  curiosittea. 
The  Loi  sur  llnistruotion  Primaire  I  am  glad  to 
possess,  because  the  sulyectmust,  ere  long,  take 
up  much  of  my  thoughts,  when  preparing  for 
-the  press  the  Ufe  ai^  Correspondence  of  Df . 
Bell.  This  task  will  lead  me  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  scholastic  education,  its. present  state, 
primary  schools,  Sunday  schools— -the  good  and 
the  evii-r-the  too  much  and  the  too  little.  There 
are  no  other  means  by  which  the  character  d 
society  might  so  beneficially  and  so  surely  be 
changed ;  but  even  in  this  the  practical  difficol- 
ties  are  so  many,  that  the  man  must  have  either 
great  virarrath  of  enthusiasm  or  great  strength 
of  principle  who  is  not  rendered  aJmost  hopeless 
when  he  contemplates  them. 

"  Your  account  of  the  state  of  afiiairs  in  France 
is  almost  what  I  should  have  wished  it  to  be. 
Louis  Philippe,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  is  a 
Conservative ;  and  if  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  ever 
succeeds  to  the  throne  (which,  if  he  lives,  I  thiidc, 
as  well  as  hope,  he  will),  it  were  better  both  for 
him  and  tor  France  ^hat  some  years  should  have 
their  course  before  this  restoration  takes  place; 
better  for.  him,  because  he  must  acquire  more 
knowledge  in  his  present  ccuidition  than  he  pos- 
sibly could  as  a  reigrmng  prince,  and  better  for 
France,  because  in  a  few  years  death  will  have 
removed  those  persons  whom  it  might  be  alike 
injurious  to  punish  or  to  pardon.  When  venge- 
ance has  been  long  delayed,  its  just  infliction  sel- 
dom fails  to  call  forth  compassion,  even  for  great 
criminals  ;  and  a  still  worse  efieot  has  followed 
in  all  restoiutioDs  when  okl  adherents  are  neg- 
lected, and  old  enemies  not  only  forgiven,  Imt 
received  into  Aivor,  and  trusted  and  rewarded^ 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  citizen  king 
will  govern  with  a  stronger  hand  than  the  legiti- 
mate king,  I  incline  to  wish  that  Louis  Philippe 
may  reign  long  to  curb  his  subjects,  and  break 
in  the  people  to  habita  of  obedience  by  the  vigors 
ous  exercise  of  his  power. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  the  spirit  which  is  breath- 
ed in  die  Corn-Law  Rhymes.  I  have  taken  thoee 
poems  as  the  subjeiit  of  a  paper  for  the  Christmas 
Review,  not  without  some  little  hope  of  making 
the  author  reflect  upon  the  tendency  of  his  writ- 
ing. He  is  a  person  who  introduced  himself  te 
me  by  letter  many  years  ago,  and  sent  me  vari- 
ous specimens  of  his  productioas,  epic  and  Ara* 
nutic  Such  of  his  faults  in  composition  as  were 
corrigible,  he  corrected  in  pursuance  of  my  ad- 
vice, and  learned,  in  consequence,  to  write  as  he 
now  does,  admirably  well,  when  the  subject  wiU 
let  him  do  so.  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and 
that  in  an  inn  in  Sheffield,  when  I  was  passing 
through  that  town.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  hi 
book  seems  intentionally  to  have  radicalized,  or 
rather  roffianized,  a  countenance  which  had  no 
cut-throat  expression  at  that  time.  It  was  a  re- 
markable face,  with  pale  gray  eyes,  full  of  fire 
and  meaning,  and  well  suited  to  a  frankness  of 
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mftnoer  and  an  apparent  simplicity  of  character 
such  as  is  rarely  found  in  middle  age,  and  more 
espepially  rare  In  persons  engaged  ib  what  may 
be  oiEdled  the  warfare  of  the  world.  After  that 
meeting  I  procured  «  sizarship  for  one  of  his 
sons ;  and  the  letter  whioh  he  wrote  to  me  upon 
my  offering  to  do  so  is  a  most  curious  and  char- 
acteristic production,  containing  an  account  of 
his  family.  I  never  suspected  nim  of  giving  his 
mind  to  any  other  object  than  poetry  till  Words- 
worth put  the  Corn-Law  Rhymes  into  my  hands, 
and  then,  coupling  the  date  of  the  pamphlet  with 
the  power  which  it  manifested,  and  recognizing 
also  scenery  there  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  in 
other  poems,  I  at  once  discovered  the  hand  of 
my  pupil.  He  will  discover  mine  in  the  advice 
which  I  shall  give  him.  It  was  amusing  enough 
that  he  should  have  been  recommended  to  my 
notice  as  an  uneducated  poet  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

*^  In  such  times  as  these,  whatever  latent  evil 
there  is  in  a  nation  is  brought  out.  This  man 
appeared  always  a  peaceable  and  weU-disposed 
subject  till  Lord  Grey's  ministry,  for  their  own 
purposes,  called  upon  the  mob  for  support,  and 
then,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  be  let  loose  opinions 
which  had  never  before  been  allowed  to  manifest 
themselves,  and  the  fierce  Puritanism  in  which 
he  had  been  bred  up  burst  into  a  flame.    *         * 

^'  And  believe  me  always  yours  with  sincere 
regard,  Robsbt  Southey." 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Miller. 

"  Ketwick,  Not.  16, 1833. 
*'  My  dear  Sir, 

"  The  *  Suggestions,'*  which  I  have  to  thank 
for  your  welcome  letter,  came  to  me  about  three 
weeks  ago,  from  Mr.  Chamook  of  Ripon,  through 
Mrs.  Hodson — ^the  Margaret  Holford  of  former 
days.  With  whom  they  have  originated  I  have 
not  heard,  nor  do  I  sufficiently  understand  what 
b  hoped  for  fi-om  the  proposed  association,  or 
how  it  can  act.  But  that  any  association  formed 
on  such  principles  will  have  my  cordial  good 
wishes,  and  all  the  support  that  I  can  give  it  in 
my  own  way,  you  need  not  be  asjmred. 

"  Among  the  many  ominous  parallelisms  be- 
tween the  present  times  and  those  of  Charies  the 
First,  none  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
Churoh ;  and  of  those,  this  circumstance  espe- 
cially— ^that  the  Churoh  of  England  at  that  time 
waa  better  provided  with  able  and  faithful  min- 
isters than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  is  in  like 
manner  better  provided  now  than  it  has  ever  been 
since.  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  by  this 
consideration ;  it  has  made  me  more  aprehensive 
that  no  human  means  are  likely  to  avert  the 


threatened  overthrow  of  the  EstabUshment  ^  bat 
it  affords  also  more  hope  (looking  to  humaa 
causes)  of  its  restoration. 

''  The  Church  will  be  assailed  by  popular  clam- 
or and  seditious  combinationB ;  it  will  b6  attacked 
in  Parliament  by  unbelleverB,  half-believers,  and 
misbelievers,  and  feebly  defended  by  such  of  tba 
ministers  as  are  not  secretly  or  openly  hostile  to 
it.  On  our  side  we  have  God  and  the  right. 
Oiariou  Koi  iXirlareov  must  be  our  notto,  as  it 
was  Lauderdale's  in  bia  prison.  We,  however, 
are  not  condemned  to  inaction,  and  our  hope  rests 
upon  a  surer  foundation  than  his. 

"  He,  no  doubt,  built  his  hopes  upon  the  strange 
changes  which  take  place  in  revolutionary  times. 
Some  of  those  changes  are  likely  to  a^  in  our 
favor.  The  time  can  not  be  fieur  <]Ustant  when  the 
United  States  of  America,  instead  of  being  held 
up  to  us  for  an  example,  will  be  looked  to  as  a 
warning.  Portugal  and  Spain  will  show  the 
egregious  incapacity  and  misoonduct  of  the  pres- 
ent administration ;  and  Louis  Philippe,  beooo- 
ing  a  Conservative  for  his  own  sake,  must  also 
^seek  peace  and  ensue  it,'  because  the  liberal 
principles  to  which  France  would  appeal  in  case 
of  a  Continental  war  would  overthrow  his  throne. 
It  can  not  be  his  policy  to  excite  revolutionaiy 
movements  in  other  countries,  while  all  his  efots 
are  required  for  repressing  them  at  home.  Our 
revolutionary  ministers,  therefore,  will  not  find 
so  ready  an  ally  in  him  as  he  might  find  in  them, 
if  it  were  his  object  to  bring  on  a  general  war ; 
and  if  we  get  on  without  any  financial  embar- 
rassments (which  we  may  do,  as  long  as  peace 
is  maintained),  there  will  be  no  violent  revolo- 
tion  here.  We  may  have  an  easy  descent ;  and 
'<vhen  the  state  machine  has  got  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  there  fast  in  the  quagmire,  the  very  people 
who  have  made  the  inclined  plane  for  it,  and  hns- 
zaed  as  it  went  down  with  accelerated  speed, 
when  they  see  what  the  end  of  that  way  is,  will 
yoke  themselves  to  it  to  drag  it  op  again,  if  they 
can,  with  labor  and  with  pain. 

"  I  am  constitutionally  cheerful,  and,  therefore, 
hopeful.  God  has  blessed  me  with  good  health 
and  buoyant  spirits,  and  my  boyish  hilarity  has 
not  forsaken  mo,  though  I  am  now  in  my  sixtieth 
year. 

"  Of  late  I  have  been  employed,  profitably  for 
myself,  and  therefore  necessarily,  in  Messrs. 
Longman's  great  Cabinet  manufactory.  I  am 
now  preparing  a  friendly  lecture  to  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer  in  the  Quarterly.  I  taught  him, 
as  he  says,  the  art  of  poetry,  and  I  shall  now  en- 
deavor to  teach  him  something  better,  and  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  ways.  I  shall  endeavor 
also  to  prepare  for  the  same  number,  as  a  sort 
of  companion  or  counterpart  to  the  lives  of  Ober- 
lin  and  Nefi^  a  lifo  of  the  Methodist  blacksmith. 
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tiieir  wor^  in  monthly  parts.  An  introdnotory 
part,  or  yolmne,  will  bring  down  the  history  of 
religions  instruction  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
If  Sis  plan  be  executed  as  it  is  designed,  it  can 
not  but  be  of  great  use.  I^  has  been  long  in  my 
thooghts ;  bat  I  have  so  much  to  do  that  it  can 
not  possibly  be  started  till  the  commencement 
of  the  year  after  next,  and  I  do  not  look  to  so 
distant  a  date  without  a  full  sense  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  life.  Meantime,  however,  I  work 
CO,  and  lay  new  foundations,  and  form  new 
schemes,  and  am  not  only  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  buying  books  (the  oiUy  ^  buying  and  selling' 
with  wnick  I  have  any  concern),  but,  moreover, 
giving  in  marriage. 

*        «        •        «         *        *        * 
"  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  all  that  most 
oonoems  myself,  dear  sir,  farewell  1     Remem- 
ber  me  to  your  brother  and  sister,  and  believe 
me  always 

'*  Yours  with  sincere  respect  and  regard, 

"  RoBBlUr  SOXTTHXY." 

Various  allusions  have  already  been  printed 
respecting  The  Doctor,  the  most  extraordinary 
and  perhaps  the  most  original  of  any  of  my  £b!- 
ther's  works.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  idea  of  this  book  arose  out  of  the 
plan  of  The  Butler  (see  atUe^  p.  192),  in  which 
he  so  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  Mr.  Bedford 
to  engage;  but  The  Butler  was  to  have  been 
pure  nonsense,  relieved  only  by  occasional  glim- 
inerings  of  meaning,  to  deceive  the  reader  into 
the  idea  that  there  was  meaning  in  all  the  rest, 
while  the  nonsense  in  The  Doctor  bears  only  a 
small  proportion  to  the  other  portions. 

What  the  origmal  story  of  The  Doctor  and  his 
Horse  was  I  am  not  able  to  say  accurately.  I 
believe  it  was  an  extremely  absurd  one,  and  thi^ 
the  horse  was  the  hero  of  it,  being  gifted  with 
the  power  of  making  himself  "  generally  useful" 
after  he  was  dead  and  buried,  and  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  skin.  There  was  to  have  been  a 
notable  horse  in  The  Butler  also,  but  he  was  of 
different  "metal''  to  this  one  (see  anti,  p.  197), 
and  to  skin  him  would  not  hav«  been  an  easy 
matter,  being  akin  to 

**  That  funous  bono  of  braM, 
'     On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  pass." 

The  Doctor,  being  once  commenced  (in  1813), 
was  occasionally  taken  up  as  an  amusement,  and 
the  earlier  portions  of  it  are  plainly  written  at  a 
time  when  his  spirits  rose  higher  than  they  ever 
did  in  later  years.  It  then  became,  as  it  were, 
a  receptacle  for  odd  knowledge  and  strange  fan- 
cies, and  a  means  of  embodying  a  great  deal, 
both  of  serious  and  playful  matter,  for  which  a 
fitting  place  could  not  easily  be  found  in  other 


It  had  now  lain  by  for  many  years,  additions 
having  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
its  existence  being  known  only  to  few  persons, 
my  father  determined  upon  publishing  two  vol- 
umes anonymously,  and  continuing  it  if  it  paid  its 
expenses.  Mr.  Bedford  had  long  been  in  the 
secret,  and  Mr.  H.  Taylor  had  lately  been  ad- 


mitted; through  them,  therefore,  all  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  publication  j  and  that 
his  well-known  hand-writing  might  not  betray 
him,  the  MS.  was  all  copied  before  it  went  to 
the  press. 

This  book,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it, 
having  been  written  before  I  was  born,  and  not 
much  thought  of  for  some  years,  it  happened  at 
first  from  accident  that  I  was  ignorant  Of  its  ex- 
istence, and  it  then  occurred  to  my  father  to  pre- 
serve this  ignorance  intact,  that  it  might  both 
afibrd  amusement  to  himself,  and  be  of  use  in 
mystifying  others.  All  the  copying,  correcting, 
&c.,  had  therefore  been  carried  on  without  my 
knowledge-Hio  easy  matter,  for,  with  a  boy's  in- 
quisitiveness,  I  had  been  used  to  take  great  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  every  thing  of  Sie  kind. 

When,  therefore,  the  firat  two  volumes  were 
published  and  arrived,  bearing  "  from  the  Author" 
written  in  a  disguised  hand,  I  well  remember  my 
father  putting  them  aside  with  a  kind  of  disdain, 
with  the  expression  "some  novel,  I  suppose," 
although  to  seise  upon  them  and  cut  them  open 
would  have  been  a  great  delight  to  him ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  though  equally  anxious  to  see 
the  long-looked-for  Doctor  on  his  first  appearance 
as  a  book,  were  obliged  to  wear  an  indifferent 
aspect  toward  it. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  the  furtheranee 
of  their  plan,  that  the  Rev.  James  White  (brother 
of  Kirke  White)  was  then  a  visitor  in  the  house, 
having  come  to  officiate  at  the  marriage  of  my 
eldest  sister  with  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter ;  and  as 
he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  book,  and  knew 
enough  of  my  father  to  have  some  faint  suspi- 
cions now  and  then  of  the  truth,  my  ignorance 
aided  considerably  to  mystify  him ;  and  orar  com- 
bined  enjoyment  of  the  humorous  parts,  and  the 
conversation  we  carried  on  about  it,  was  a  source 
of  infinite  amusement  to  those  who  were  more 
enlightened.  After  some  weeks  had  elapsed,  my 
father  came  down  one  day,  and  saying  to  me  that 
I  had  often  asked  him  for  one  of  his  manuscripts, 
and  that  nOw  he  had  one  for  me  he  thought  1 
should  value,  he  put  into  my  hands  the  MS.  of 
The  Doctor.  My  amazement  can  be  more  eas- 
ily imagined  than  described. 

But  diese  were  almost  the  last  bright  moments 
of  our  home.  My  eldest  sister  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  it  for  another,  and  deeper  sorrows  were 
hard  at  hand. 

To  Oros^enor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

*«KeswiclE,Jan.l0^ie34. 
"  My  dxar  Gkosvenob, 

<(*  *         *         *         *         *  * 

The  books  arrived  a  few  days  since ;  this  I  be- 
lieve you  have  already  been  told.  But  I  have 
not  told  you  how  much  amusement  Cc^thbert  af- 
forded us  on  this  occasion.  The  whole  business 
of  transcribing,  receiving,  correcting,  and  return- 
ing proof  sheets  (to  say  nothing  of  the  original 
composition),  has  been  so  well  concealed  from 
him,  that  whenever  he  knows  the  truth  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive  how  he  can  possibly 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance.    From  this  igno* 
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maae  we  anticipated  miich  enCertainment,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.  When  I  went  down 
to  dinner,  he  told  me  with  great  ^lee  that  the 
book  which  had  come  that  morning  was  one  of 
the  queerest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  had  only 
looked  into  it,  bat  he  had  seen  that  there  was 
one  chapter  without  a  beginning,  and  another 
aboat  Aballiboozonorribang  (tor  so  he  had  got  the 
word),  which,  whether  it  was  something  to  eat,  or 
whether  it  was  the  thing  in  the  title-page,  he  couM 
not  tell,  for  in  one  place  it  was  called  the  sign  of 
the  book,  and  in  another  yon  were  told  to  eat  beans 
if  you  liked,  but  to  abstain  from  Aballibooza  s 

"  At  tea  he  was  full  of  the  chapter  about  the 
warts  and  the  moonshine,  and  all  the  philosophers 
in  the  dictionary.  At  supper  he  was  open-mouth- 
ed about  the  sirloin  of  a  king,  and  the  school- 
master's rump ;  he  would  read  to  me  about  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  concluded  by  wishing 
he  had  not  seen  the  book,  for  he  should  be  troubled 
by  dreaming  about  it  all  night. 

'*  To-day  he  says  that  there  is  more  sense  in 
the  second  volume,  but  he  does  net  like  it  so  well 
as  the  first.  ,  That  there  is  not  much  in  the  book 
about  the  doctor ;  and,  indeed,  he  does  not  know 
what  it  is  about,  except  that  it  is  about  every 
thing  else  ;  that  it  was  very  proper  to  put  &c.  in 
the  title-page ;  that  the  author,  whoever  he  is, 
most  be  a  clever  man,  and  he  should  not  wonder 
if  it  proved  to  be  Charles  Lamb.  You  may  im- 
agine how  heartily  we  have  enjoyed  all  this. 

"  A  letter  froin  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  the 
book  has  just  arrived  there,  and  that  one  of  W.'s 
nephews  (a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  very  clever  and  promising  person) 
had  got  hold  of  it,  was  laughing  while  he  looked 
over  the  contents,  and  had  just  declared  that  the 
man  who  wrote  the  book  must  be  mad. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Grosvenor ! 

"R.  S.» 

lb  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

•^Koswiok,  Jan.  16»  1834. 
"MydearH.  T., 
"  Edith  departed  yesterday  from  the  house  in 
which  she  ^as  bom.  God  grant  that  she  may 
find  her  new  home  as  happy  as  this  has  been  to 
lier,  though  the  cheerfullest  days  of  this  have  long 
been  past.  Her  prospects  are  fair ;  and,  what 
is  of  most  oonsequence,  she  is  intrusted  to  safe 
hands. 

"  As  my  household  diminishes,  there  will  be 
room  for  more  books.     These  I  shall  probably 


shame  alKs  the  arrean  which  they  have  broagbt 
upon  me  in  their  unheeded  coarse. 

"  See  how  tl»  day  is  disposed  of!  I  gM  oat 
of  bed  as  the  clock  strikes  six,  and  shot  the  Jwao 
door  after  me  as  it  strikes  seven.  After  twe 
hours  with  Davies,*  home  to  breakfast,  after 
which  Cnthbert  engages  me  till  about  half  past 
ten,  and  when  the  post  brings  do  letters  that 
either  interest  or  trouble  me  (for  of  the  latter  I 
have  many),  by  eleven  I  have  done  with  Ike 
newspaper,  and  can  then  set  about  what  b  prop- 
erly the  business  of  the  day.  But  letters  are 
oftea  to  be  written,  and  I  am  liable  to  frBi|imil 
interruptions^  so  that  there  are  not  nuuiy  mora- 
ings  in  which  I  can  command  from  two  to  three 
unbroken  hours  at  the  desk.  At  two  I  take  my 
daily  walk,  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  aad 
when  the  weather  permits,  with  a  book  bi  niy 
hand;  dinner  at  four,  read  about  half  an  loiv; 
then  take  to  the  sola  with  a  different  book,  md 
after  a  few  pages  get  my  soundest  sleep,  till 
summoned  to  tea  at  six.  My  best  time  dmiag 
the  winter  is  by  candle-light :  twilight  interferes 
with  it  a  little ;  and  in  the  season  oi  eompefty  I 
can  never  count  upon  an  evening's  work.  8ap^ 
per  at  half  past  nine,  after  which  I  read  an  bear, 
and  then  to  bed.  The  greatest  part  of  ray  ma^ 
cellaneoes  work  is  done  m  the  odds  and  ends  ef 
time. 

*^To  make  any  amen^eat  of  the  Poor  Lews 
what  it  ought  to  be,  oAe  leading  principle  shoeld 
be,  that  while  relief  is  withheld  from  the  wotHh 
less  pauper,  or  administered  only  in  sech  niees- 
ure  as  to  keep  him  from  £Emiishing,  it  should  be 
afforded  to  ihe  deserving  poor  (as  it  could  thee 
be  aflforded)  more  liberally,  and  that  none  sbeold 
be  condemned  to  a  work-house  but  those  whe 
deserve  it  as  a  punishment.  It  shcrald  be  naede 
apparent  that  all  industrious  laborers,  all  of  geod 
character,  would  gain  by  the  prc^poeed  aheratioa ; 
for  every  possible  artifice  and  exertion  wiQ  he 
used  to  make  the  people  believe  that  this  is  a 
law  passed  by  the  rich  against  the  poor,  and  thete 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  easy  to  slir 
up  a  servile  war,  nor  when  such  a  war  woeU 
have  been  so  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  Maj  Gei 
preserve  us  1 

**  It  is  needless  to  say  how  gladly  I  woold  use 
any  endeavors  in  my  power  toward  effiwtmg  yaer 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  Poor  ComnussioD,  or 
in  other  ways.     They  are  worth  little,  I  well 
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IbLariMMhom. 

"  Mt  dkar  Lord  Mahon, 

''  Thaok  you  A>r  Sir  Robert  Peers  speeeli.  I 
do  net  wooder  at  the  efibot  wkich  it  produced. 
Bat  coald  it  be  believed  of  any  ministers^  exoept 
tJtB  present,  that  in  the  oourse  of  a  week  after 
the  close  of  the  debate  in  which  that  speeoh  was 
deUrered,  they  shoold  have  returned  to  their  old 
base  policy  of  complimenting  and  trockling  te 
O'ConneU  ? 

*'  In  reading  diet  entertaining  paper.apoo  the 
modem  French  drama  in  the  last  Qoarterly  Re- 
view,  I  fancied  that  we  were  obliged  to  yoa  for 
it.  It  is,  indeed,  oiiriocisly  eharacteristio  of  the 
people  and  the  times. 

"  You  will,  1  think,  be  pleased  with  the  forth- 
coming play  upon  the  history  of  Philip  van  Ar- 
tevelde.  The  subject  was  of  my  suggesting,  as 
enoinently  dramatic,  and  the  first  part  (which  is 
all  that  I  have  seen)  is  written  with  tme  dramatio 
power.  But  so  was  the  author's  former  tragedy, 
Uaao  Comnenus,  which  met  with  few  readers, 
Aod  was  hardly  heard  of.  To  obtain  unmediAte 
popularity,  an  author  must  address  himself  to  the 
m^ority  of  the  public — and  the  vulgar  will  al- 
ways be  the  majority — and  upoa  them  the  finer 
delineations  of  character  and  of  human  feeling 
are  lost. 

"  If  you  have  not  seen  Zophiel,*  it  is  well 
worth  your  reading,  as  by  fer  the  most  original 
poem  that  this  generation  has  produced.  If  . 
or  —  bad  treated  the  same  subject,  they  would 
bare  made  it  most  mischievously  popular ;  but, 
exeeptionable  as  it  is,  the  story  is  told  with  an 
imaginative  power  to  which  the  one  has  no  pre- 
umsions,  and  with  a  depth  of  feeling  of  which 
both  were  by  nature  incapable.  The  poem  has 
attracted  no  notice ;  the  chief  cause  of  the  pres- 
aat  failure  I  suppose  to  be  that  it  is  not  always 
perspicuously  told.  The  diction  is  surprisingly 
good;  indeed,  America  has  never  before  pro- 
d«oed  any  poem  to  be  compared  with  it. 

"  The  authoress  (Mrs.  Brooks)  is  a  New  Ea- 
gbmder,  of  Welsh  parentage.  Many  years  ago 
sha  introduced  herself  to  me  by  letter.  When 
■he  came  to  this  place,  and  sent  up  a  note  to  say 
she  had  taken  lodgings  here,  I  never  was  more 
surprised,  and  went  to  call  upon  her  with  no  (a- 
vorable  expectations.  She  proved,  however,  a 
most  interesting  person,  of  the  mildest  and  gen- 
tlest manners,  and  my  family  were  exceedingly 
taken  with  her.  Coming  fresh  from  Paris,  she 
was  full  of  enthu^asm  for  the  Poles,  for  whom 
the  profits  of  this  poem  were  intended,  if  there 
aboald  be  any ;  and  she  had  a  burning  thirst  for 
Came,  whioh  seems  now  to  have  become  the  ab- 
eorbing  passion  of  her  most  ardent  mind.  I  en- 
deavored to  prepare  her  for  disappointment  by 
moderating  her  confident  hopes.  She  loft  her 
manuscript  in  my  hands  at  her  departure.  When 
I  had  failed  to  obtain  a  publisher  for  it,  some  of 
her  American  connections  engaged  vrith  a  book- 

ZopUel,  or  Ifae  Brida  of  Seren,  by  Mtria  dd  Ocd- 1 


aeUer  in  Great  Queea  Street,  and  I  oorraeted  the 
proof-sheets. 

^^  Believe  me,  my  dear  lord, 

^  Tours  with  sincere  regard, 

"  RoBxar  Southbt." 

7b  Oronenor  C.  Btdford,  E9q. 

"K<i«wl(^Jn]73,183l. 
"My  DEAR  G., 

'*  I  have  b^en  prevented  from  writing  before, 
first,  by  being  too  busy  with  proof-sheets  and 
letters,  and  secondly  by  being  too  idle,  oompaojr 
and  the  season  having  idled  me. 

*        *       .  *        *        *        *        * 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  commanded  a 
oart  party  to  Honister  Crag,  and  walked  Iha 
whole  way  mysell^  twen^-one  and  a  half  milea 
by  Edward  Hill's  pedometer,  without  difficulty 
or  fatigue ;  so  you  see  that,  notwithstanding  a 
touch  of  the  hay-aslhma,  I  am  in  good  ooadilioii, 
and  have  a  pair  of  serviceable  legs. 

"  Henry  Taylor's  Tragedies  are  of  the  very 
best  kind.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  jaa  have 
taken  to  one  another  so  well.  He  is  the  only 
one  now  living,  of  a  generation  jpounger  than 
yours  and  mine,  whom  I  have  tsdren  into  my 
heart  of  hearts. 

"I  certainly  hope  that  you  may  be  set  free 
from  all  official  business  with  such  a  pension  as 
your  long  services  and  your  station  entitle  you 
to ;  for  I  have  no  fears  of  your  feeling  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  disposal  of  your  time,  or  any  other 
regret  for  the  cessation  of  your  loog-accostomed 
business  than  what  always  belongs  to  the  past, 
and  what  in  this  case  may  arise  from  the  disso- 
lution of  an  old  establishment,  which,  for  the  very 
sake  of  its  antiquity,  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served. Tou  will  get  more  into  the  country  than 
you  otherwise  could  have  done,  and  you  will 
come  here  and  take  a  lease  of  health  and  good 
spirits  from  the  mountains.  I  shall  pass  through 
London  with  Cothbert  on  our  way  to  the  West 
in  the  autumn.  Our  stay  will  hardly  exceed  a 
week. 

"  Just  now  I  am  very  busy,  finishing  a  third 
volume  of  Naval  History.  This  is  my  sheet  an- 
chor. In  the  way  of  sale  The  Doctor  has  clearfy 
failed ;  yet  it  may  be  worth  whUe  to  send  out 
another  volume,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  at 
longish  intervals,  tiU  the  design  is  completed. 
This  may  be  worth  while,  because  the  notice  that 
each  will  excite  will  keep  the  name  alive,  and 
itot  advantageously  when  it  oomee  to  be  included 
in  the  posthumous  edition  of  my  works.  Mean- 
time, the  pleasure  that  I  and  ray  household,  and 
a  very  few  others  who  Are  beUnd  the  curtain, 
will  receive,  will  be  so  much  gain.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  throw  out  hmts  that  Henry  Taytor 
may  be  the  author,  having  shown  in  his  playi 
both  the  serious  and  the  oomio  diqxwtion  and 
power. 

'^  My  cousin,  Georgiana  HiU,  is  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  happy  as  you  may  suppose  a 
girl  of  eighteen  is  Kkely  to  be  oo  such  an  ocea- 
•ioB.    Did  I  tell  yoa  that  I  haw apony,  the  best 
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of  ponies  (given  me  by  Sir  T.  Aoland)  ?  and  I 
have  bought  a  light  chair,  in  which  Cnthbert  or 
Bertha  drive  oat  their  mother.  If  I  could  give 
you  a  good  aoooont  of  her,  all  wonld  be  well. 
But  her  spirits  are  so  wretchedly  nervous,  and  I 
begin  to  fear  so  hopelessly  so,  that  I  have  need 
of  all  mine. 

"  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  G.  I  My  love  to 
Miss  Page.  R.  S." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  party 
from  one  of  the  universities  who  were  at  that 
time  reading  at  Keswick,  and  it  is  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  showing  how  strong  was  his  abhors 
renoe  of  all  cruelty.  I  have  seen  his  cheek  glow, 
and  his  eye  darken  and  almost  flash  fire,  when 
he  chanced  to  witness'  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
heard  him  administer  a  rebuke  which  made  the 
recipient  tremble.  Like  some  other  gentle  na- 
tures, when  his  indigtiation  was  roused — and  it 
was  only  such  cases  that  did  fairly  rouse  it — he 
was  stem  indeed. 

In  reading  or  speaking  of  any  cases  of  cruelty 
or  oppression,  his  countenance  and  voice  would 
change  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

This  letter  was  sent  without  a  signature,  and 
transcribed  by  another  hand. 

"KMwick,  July  IS,  1831. 
"  TouNG  Gbktlembn, 

**  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
tiiat  one  of  your  amusements  here  is  to  worry 
eats — that  you  buy  them  from  those  owners  who 
can  be  tempted  to  the  sin  of  selling  them  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  that  you  employ  boys  to  steal 
them  for  you. 

"  A  woman  who  was  asked  by  her  neighbor 
how  she  could  do  so  wicked  a  thing  as  to  seU 
her  cat  to  you,  made  answer  th|it  she  never 
would  have  done  it  if  she  could  have  saved  the 
poor  creature,  but  that,  if  she  had  not  sold  it,  it 
would  have  been  stolen  by  your  agents,  and  there- 
fore she  might  as  well  have  the  half  crown  her- 
self. 

"  Neither  her  poverty  nor  her  will  consented, 
yet  she  was  made  to  partake  in  your  wickedness 
because  she  could  not  prevent  it.  She  gave  up 
to  your  barbarity  a  domestic  animal — a  fireside 
companion,  with  which  her  children  had  played, 
and  which  she  herself  had  fondled  on  her  lap. 
Tou  tempted  her,  and  she  took  the  price  of  its 
blood. 

*'  Are  yon  incapable,  young  gentlemen,  of  un- 
derstanding the  injury  you  have  done  to  this 
woman  in  her  own  conscience  and  in  the  estima^ 
tion  of  her  neighbors  ? 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  you  can  not  have  been  so 
HI  taught  as  not  to  Imow  that  you  txe  setting  an 
evil  example  in  a  place  to  which  you  have  come 
for  the  ostensible  ohi(>nt  nf  niirsninflr  vour  studies 


commit  a  punishable  ofiense  when  serving  you 
in  this  way,  and  that  you  commit  one  in  so  em- 
ploying them. 

**Tou  are  hereby  warned  to  give  up  these 
practices.  If  you  persist  in  them,  this  letter  will 
be  sent  to  all  the  provincial  nevrspapers;" 

One  other  trifling  circumstance  I  may  briefly 
notice  here  as  occurring  at  this  time — a  request 
from  the  Messrs.  Galignani  that  he  wo>old  write 
a  brief  sketch  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  literary 
character,  to  be  prefixed  to  their  edition  of  his 
works,  leaving  "the  remuneration  entirely  to 
himself."  It  is  hardly  needfiil  to  add  that  the 
proposal  was  not  entertained. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PERSONAL  KBCOLLEOTIOKS MODS  OF  TUITION 

MT  mother's  ILUfESa  AND  REMOVAL  TO  TORS 
—  FEELINGS  UNDER  AFFLICTION EVIL  EF- 
FECTS OF  ANXIETY  UPON  HIS  HEALTH— COR- 
RESPONDBNCB  WITH  SIR  R.  PEEL  CONCERNING 

THE    OFFER   OF    A    BARONETCT ^JOURNEY  TO 

SUSSEX— RETURN  TO  XESWICE-— GRANT  OF  AN 

ADDITIONAL     PENSION LITERARY     VMPIOT- 

MENTS THE      DOCTOR DEATH      OF       MISS 

HtTCHINSON MR.     WTOn's     MEDALLIONS 

PRESENT  FEELINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENTS SPAN- 
ISH   LITERATURE WESTMINSTER    SCHOOL 

CAUSES  OF  ITS  DECLINE— «TATE  OF  HIS  SPIR- 
ITS—JACKSOn's  WORKS ^FEELINGS  OF  THANE- 
FULNESS  FOR  HIS  NEW  PENSION NOVEL  MODE 

OF  BOOK-BINDING*— LITERARY  EMPLOYMENTS 
—RECOLLECTIONS  OF  C.  LAMB— 4INGULAR  EF- 
FECTS OF   SOUND  AND    LIGHT STATE  OF  THE 

CHURCH ^LIFE   OF  COWPER DIFFICULTY    OF 

LEAVING  HOME— IS  SUBPCENAED  TO  A  TRIAL 
AT  LANCASTER.— 1834-1836. 

As  ray  task  draws  nearer  to  its  concloskMi  it 
becomes  naturally  more  painful,  and  the  more 
so  because,  in  chronicling  the  events  which  daik- 
ened  my  father's  later  years;  they  rise  up  so  viv- 
idly before  my  own  sight. 

•*  It  Ib  m j  TQUih,  diat  where  I  stand 
Surrounds  me  like  a  dream. 
The  sounds  Hat  round  about  mc  rise 
Are  what  none  other  hears ; 
1  see  what  meets  no  other  eyes, 
Though  mine  are  dim  with  tean.*^ 

A  happier  home  or  a  happier  boyhood  than 
mine  had  been  it  would  not  be  easy  to  oonoMve. 
My  father  had  so  strongly  imprinted  on  his  mem- 
ory the  sad  changes  through  which  his  ovni "  gen- 
tle spirit"  had  to  pass  in  childhood  and  boyhood — 

*«  The  first  grief  h^  fdl; 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  his  firont 
With  feeUngs  not  his  own  ;** 
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that  he  resohred  that  the  early  yean  of  his  own 
children  should  be  as  happy  as  he  oonld  make 
them.  He  had  again  become  the  "  fifither,  teach- 
er, playmate,"  all  in  one,  thoogh  probably  with 
far  less  heart  and  hope  than  in  earlier  years  *, 
and  he  had  given  np  as  mnch  time  as  he  could 
possibly  spare  to  my  edooation.  This,  however, 
was  somewhat  of  a  desultory  and  irregular  kind, 
more  amusing  and  attractive,  perhaps,  than  vety. 
profitable,  at  least  as  regarded  the  attainment  of 
a  good  foundation  for  correct  scholarship.  He 
was  himself  far  from  being  an  accurate  classic  ; 
indeed,  he  had  spoiled  his  Latinity  by  continually 
reading  bad  Latin — "  feeding  upon  monkish  his- 
torians ;"  and  although  he  did  his  best  to  pot  me 
ID  the  right  way,  I  found  I  had  much  up-hill 
work  to  undergo  at  too  late  a  period,  having  learn- 
ed the  practice  firoih  him  of  catching  at  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  a  passage  without  much  knowl.r 
edge  or  examination  of  its  oonstruoticm — ^'  mak- 
ing a  shy  at  it,"  as  school-boys  sa/— an  evil  hab- 
it as  regards  ordinary  purposes,  thovigh  doubtless 
profitable  for  him  whose  gUmce  was  so  keen  and 
so  sure. 

He  had  also  an  odd  plan  (conducing  -  to  this 
same  end),  which  he  practiced  a  good  deal  with 
tse  in  modem  tongues,  of  reading  the  original 
aloud,  and  making  me  render  it  into  English  by 
the  ear ;  and  this  he  would  do  with  the  Dutch, 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  being  particular- 
ly partial  to  the  Northern  tongues,  and  wishing 
to  become  more  versed  in  them  himself.  French 
he  disliked  exceedingly ;  fmd  he  did  not  teach 
ine  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  he  knew  thor- 
oughly, probably  for  that  very  reason. 

Another  odd  practice  I  may  mention.  After 
reading  a  portion  of  Homer  iii  our  daily  studies, 
he  would  make  me  read  aloud  the  .ame  portion 
in  every  translation  he  possessed — Pope,  Cowper, 
Chapman,  and  Hobbes — a  process  more  amusing 
than  profitable ;  and  he  would  do  the  same  thing 
with  Virgil,  out  of  Sotheby's  magnificent  Poly- 
glott. 

In  other  matters  I  was  left  very  much  to  my- 
self, allowed  to  run  riot  amid  .the  multitude  of 
books,  and  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  to  in- 
dulge a  desultory  appetite  for  odd  reading ;  and 
hero  again  some  objects  were  sacrificed  which 
might  have  been  attained  had  I  been  encouraged 
to  read  less  and  more  carefully. 

But  while  this  sort  of  bringing  up  had,  as  all 
home  education  must  have,  some  disadvantages, 
I  roust  always  feel  grateful  for  it,  as  enabling  me 
to  have  that  appreciation  of  my  father's  cluurao< 
ter — ^that  companionship  with  him  and  freedom 
Cirom  reserve,  that "  peifect  love  that  oasteth  out 
fear,"  which  I  could  never  have  felt  had  I  been 
earlier  sent  out  into  the  world.  The  most  cer 
tain  evil  of  the  many  years  of  school-boy  life  is 
the  want  of  firiendship  between  fiither  and  son. 
To  all  of  us,  indeed,  Greta  Hall  was  a  most  de- 
lightful home.  The  daily  walks ;  the  frequent 
excursions  "by  flood  and  fell;"  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  oonntry,  his  Ofwn  keen 
appreciotioD  of  and  deep  delight  in  wfaioh  had  ex- 
tended to  his  ohikben ;  the  pleaaaat  rammer  so- 


ciety, full  of  change  and  excitement ;  the  qxuhU 
er  enjoyments  of  winter,  all  tended  to  attach  us 
more  to  it,  perhaps,  than  was  desirable.  We 
"loved  it,  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

But  its  best  days  were  over :  he  had  said  so 
with  a  too  true  foreboding,  when,  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  his  eldest  daughter  had 
changed  her  name,  and  departed  to  another  home 
on  the  distant  coast  of  Su^x ;  and  it  being  now 
thought  necessary  that  I  shoqld  be  placed  under 
her  husband — ^Mr.  Warter's  tuition — to  be  pre- 
pared for  Oxford,  my  father  prepared  to  take  me 
thither.  But  the  pain  of  quitting  a  peculiarly 
happy  home  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  diminished  by 
postponement. 

"Then,  hi  tmth,  we  learo 
That  never  music  like  a  mother's  voices 
And  never  sweetness  like  a  fitther's  smile, 
And  never  pleasiirea  like  that  home-bom  duwML 
Circling  calm  boyhood,  has  the  world  soppUed.^ 

And  like  to  this  were  my  father's  own  anticipa- 
tions. "  This,^'  he  says,  "  will  never  again  be 
Cuthbe^'s  home,  in  the  whde  full  meaning  of  that 
word.  He  will  come  to  it  at  vacation  times,  but 
never  more  will  he  have  that  sense  of  home  oom« 
fort  and  home  happiness  here,  the  want  of  which 
is  very  ill  compensated  by  all  the  hopes,  and  em- 
ulations, and  excitement  of  the  world  on  wfaioh 
he  must  now  enter.  I  shall  miss  him  sadly,  and 
begin  to  perceive  that  books,  which  have  siways 
been  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life,  will  soon  bo 
the  only  ones  with  which  there  are  no  regrets  to 
mingle."t 

But  these  plans  were  destined  to  be  sadly  and 
suddenly  disconcerted  for  the  time.  I  have  be- 
fore alluded  to  the  weak  and  nervous  state  of  my 
mother's  spirits ;  and  of  late,  total  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  sleep  had  caused  serious  apprehensions, 
which  were,  alas  f  too  well  founded  *,  for,  just  as 
we  were  on  the  point  of  departing,  the  melan- 
choly truth  became  apparent  that  she  was  no 
longer  herself.  It  is,  perhaps,  rash  to  endeavor 
to  search  into  the  causes  of  these  mysterious  vis- 
itations of  Providence  j  but  it  may,  I  think,  fairly 
be  alleged,  that  an  almost  life-long  anxiety  about 
the  uncertain  and  highly  precarious  nature  of  my 
father's  income,  added  to  a  naturally  nervous  con- 
stitution, had  laid  the  foundation  for  this  mental 
disease ;  and  my  father  himself  also  now  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  Keswick  had  proved,  espe- 
cially of  later  years,  far  too  unquiet  a  residence 
for  her  weakened  spirits,  and  that  much  compa- 
ny and  frequent  visitors  had  produced  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  he  had  hoped.  Her  im- 
mediate removal  seemed  to  oflTer  the  best  hope 
of  restoration,  and  this  step  was  at  once  taken. 

Jb  Orosvtnor  O.  Buifcrd,  Etq. 

"York,  Thursday  night,  Oct  9^  1034. 

"  Mt  DKA&  GkOSVENOR, 

*^  After  what  Henry  Taylor  has  imparted  to 
yon,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  learning  that  I 
have  been  parted  from  my  wife  by  something 
worse  than  death.    Forty  years  has  she  been  the 

♦  Robert  Montgomery. 

t  To  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Aiig.ll,  18M. 
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life  of  my  life,  and  I  have  left  Imr  this  day  in  a 
lonatic  asylum. 

*^  God,  who  has  Tisited  me  with  this  affliotioo, 
has  given  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and  will,  /  kmmt, 
•■pport  me  to  the  end,  whatever  that  may  be. 

"*  Our  faithful  Betty  is  left  with  her.  All  that 
ean  be  done  by  the  kindest  treatment  aad  the 
greatest  skill  we  are  sure  of  at  the  Retreat.  I 
^do  not  expect  more  than  that  she  may  be  brought 
Into  a  state  which  will  rdnder  her  perfectly  man- 
ageable at  home.  More  is  certainly  possible,  bat 
Mt  to  be  expected,  and  scarcely  to  be  hoped. 

"  To.mom>w  I  return  to  my  poor  childrea. 
There  is  this  great  comfort,  that  the  disease  is 
not  hereditary,  her  family  having  within  all  mem- 
ory been  entirely  free  from  it. 

'^  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  under  this 
visitation.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am 
so  lar  beforehand  with  the  world  that  my  means 
are  provided  for  the  whole  of  next  year,  and  that 
I  can  meet  this  additional  expenditure,  consider- 
«Ue  in  itself,  witbont  any  difl&!ulty.  As  I  can 
4o  this,  it  is  not  worth  a  thought ;  but  it  most 
hftTe  cost  me  much  anxiety  had  my  affiiirs  been 
HI  theur  former  state. 

"  Another  thing  for  which  I  am  thankful  is, 
^At  the  stroke  did  not  fall  upon  me  when  the 
printers  were  expecting  the  close  of  my  naval 
vehune,  or  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Watts.  To  inter- 
mpt  a  periodical  publication  is  a  grievous  loss  to 
the  publishers,  or,  at  least,  a  very  serious  incoii- 


'^Sorne  old  author  says,  '^  Remember,  wider 
aaj  affliction,  that  Time  is  short ;  and  that,  though 
year  Cross  may  be  heavy,  you  have  not  lar  to 
bear  it.' 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  those  striking  words. 

**God  bless  you,  my  dear  Grosvenor!  My 
lofve  to  Miss  Page ;  she,  I  know,  will  feel  for  us, 
aad  wiU  pray  for  m.  R.  S.'^ 

Zb  Bknry  Taylor,  Etq. 

««Yorii,  Oct  S,  1894. 
"  Mt  dear  H.  T., 
^Yesterday  I  deposited  my  dear  wife  in  the 
Retreat  for  Lunatics,  near  this  city,  and  to-day 
I  visited  her  there.     To-jnorrow  I  return  home, 
to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life. 

"  Reoovery  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  attempt  to 
deeetve  myself  by  thinking  that  it  is  likely.  It 
is  very  probable  that  she  may  be  brought  into  a 
state  which  will  no  longer  require  restraint.  In 
that  case,  I  shall  engage  a  proper  attendant  feom 
this  place,  bring  her  home,  appropriate  two 
rooms  to  her  use,  and  watch  over  her  to  grive 
her  all  the  comforts  of  which  she  may  be  capa- 
bld,  till  death  do  us  part. 

**  The  call  upon  me  for  exertwn  has  been  such, 
that,  by  God's  help,  I  have;  hitherto  fek  no  weak- 

"  That  this  is  a  for  greater  calamity  than  death 
would  have  been,  I  well  know.  But  I  perceive 
that  it  can  be  better  borne  at  first,  because  there 


is  a  possibility  of  resteralian,  and,  however  foehlei 
a  hq»e ;  therefore  thai  eollapse  is  not  to  be  a|p- 
preheoded  which  always  ensues  when  the  eflsrt 
which  the  ciroumstanees  of  a  mortal 
and  death,  and  burial}  call  forth  in  the  i 
is  at  an  end. 

"  Mine  is  a  strong  heart  I  will  noi'  say  Hm 
the  kst  week  has  been  the  most  trying  of  bj 
life,  but  I  vriU  say  that  the  heart  which  could 
bear  it  can  bear  any  thing. 

"  It  is  reoMurkable  that  the  very  last  thii^  I 
wrote  before  this  affljotion  burst  upoa  me  in  its 
fon  force  was  upon  ResignatioB,  litUe  fiMreseeiag^ 
God  knows,  bow  soon  aad  how  severely  my  awm 
principles  were  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  Tbe  oe- 
caaioD  was  this :  Mrs.  Hughes  thought  it  waaM 
gratify  me  to  peruse  a  le^  which  she  had  joit 
reoei>^  ftom  one  of  her  firieods— -a  cfeggymaa 
who  had  recently  saffered  soom  severe  dnmcetid 
affliction.  He  nid  duu  hb  greatest  ooesolatM 
bad  been  deriVed  firom  a  letter  of  mine,  ^Hwh 
she  had  allowed  him  to  traasoribe  same  jnas ■ 
ago,  aad  wfaieh  he  verily  believed  had  at  tte 
time  saved  his  heart  from  breaking.  Tbe  letter 
must  have  been  written  upon  my  dear  babel's 
death.  I  have  no  recdlection  of  it ;  hot  thaf 
most  have  been  the  subject,  beoause  Mrs.  Hi^has 
and  her  husband  had  both  been  exceedmglyatraek 
with  her,  and  declared  when  such  a  deolaradoB 
ooold  without  unfitness  be  made— 4faal  she  was 
tha  most  radiant  creatme  they  had  ever  beheld. 

^'  This  made  me  reflect  upon  die  difieraaoe 
between  religions  resignation  and  that  which  is 
generally  mistaken  for  it,  and,  for  immediate  pur- 
pose, in  no  slight  degree  supplies  its  place.  To« 
will  see  what  I  was  ^us  led  to  write  in  its  prep- 
er  place. 

**I)aviesoameirithmehere,andhasbeea  of 
great  use,     God  bless  yoo,  my  dear  H.  T. ! 

«R.8.»» 

2b  H.  Taylor,  Esq. 

"Keswick,  Oct  6;  IBM. 
"MYMAttH.T., 

'^  Tour  letter  did  not  surprise  me,  though  it 
vrould  from  almost  any  one  else.  Thank  yoQ 
most  heartily  for  your  o^er.  But  at  present  it  is 
better  that  I  should  be  alone,  and  that  the  gtrk 
should  be  left  to  themselves  with  Miss  Hutchin- 
son. For  me  this  is  best,  because  nothing  is  so 
painful  as  the  reactioB  of  your  own  thoughu  after 
you  have  been  for  a  while  drawn  away  firam  thens, 
if  this  be  attempted  too  soon.  When  I  can  eafoj 
your  company,  I  shall  be  BMst  thankful  for  it ; 
and  as  you  know  I  shall  not  give  myself  to  mel> 
anohdy,  you  need  not  apprehend  any  ill  eoase 
queflces  fmat  my  being  alone. 

^The  worst  of  my  business  has  been  got 
through.  I  had  Cuthbert  at  his  lessons  thm 
morning;  tiMlay  will  dear  off*  the  remaining  aatf 
less  important  letters,  and  to-morrow  I  hope  te 
resume  my  work ;  not,  however,  foroiog  myself 
to  it,  but  felk>wing  the  oourse  whieh  my  own  m- 
stinot  vrill  point  out. 

''Miss  Feawiok  will  like  to  see  the  tost  pee- 
sage  wfaieh  I  wvote  bafoie  this  calamity  burst 
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opoA  mc,  aod  certainly  with  no  ^prospective  feeY- 
i^figt.  It  wiU  be  safe  with  her  if  you  tell  her  from 
vheooe  it  is  extraotdd.     God  bless  yoa  I 

"RS." 

**"  *'  He  had  looked  for  consolation  where,  when 
sinoerely  sought,  it  is  always  to  be  foond,  and  he 
had  experienced  that  religion  effects  in  a  troe 
believer  all  that  philosophy  professes,  and  more 
than  all  that  mere  philosophy  can  perform.  The 
wonnds  which  stoicism  caaterizes,  Christianity 


** '  There  is  a  resignation  with  which,  it  may 
be  (eared,  most  of  ns  deceive  ourselves.  To  bear 
what  most  be  borne,  and  submit  to  what  can  not 
b»  resisted,  is  no  more  than  what  the  nnregener- 
atd  heart  is  taught  by  the  instinct  of  animal  na- 
ture. But  to  acquiesce  in  the  afflictive  dispensa- 
tioiis  of  Providence—-^  make  one's  own  will  con- 
Ibrm  in  all  things  to  that  of  our  heavenly  Father 
—to  say  to  Him,  in  the  sincerity  of  faith,  when 
we  drink  of  the  bitter  cup,  "  Thy  vnll  be  done" 
—to  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord  as  much  from 
the  heart  when  He  takes  away  as  when  He  gives, 
and  with  a  depth  of  feeling  of  which,  perhaps, 
none  hot  the  afiUoted  heart  is  capable :  this  is 
the  resignation  which  religion  teaches,  this  the 
sacrifice  which  it  requires.  This  sacrifice  L. 
had  made,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  accepted.' " 

This  was,  indeed,  a  sad  return — this  an  awful 
separation  between  those  who  had  been  so  long, 
»  truly  united ;  to  this  death  had  been  a  Tight 
eril,  for  when  arc  we  so  near  as  then— 

"  TIs  but  the  fiOUng  of  a  le«^ 
The  breaking  of  a  shell, 
The  reading  of  a  veiL** 

Bot  what  a  gulf  is  there  "  fixed"  between  the 
seasoning  and  the  unreasoning  mind  ? 

Yet  even  now,  when  sorrow  had  indeed 
"  leaohed  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts,"  he  sought 
for  all  sourees  of  comfort,  for  all  motives  for  res- 
^nation  and  thankfulness .  Writing  to  Mr.  War- 
ter  from  York,  he  says,  "  I  can  not  but  regard  it 
as  a  special  mercy  that  this  afiliction  should  have 
fallen  upon  me  i^  a  time  when  there  were  no  ex- 
traneous circumstances  to  aggravate  it,  the  griev- 
ous thought  excepted  of  the  grief  it  would  cause 
ftt  Tarring.  How  easily  might  it  have  happened 
when  I  was  pressed  for  time  to  bring  out  a  vol- 
ume  for  periodical  publication,  the  delay  of  which 
would  have  been  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  pub- 
Ushers — nor  could  it  have  occurred  when  I  was 
so  perfectly  able  to  support  the  expense.  My 
doar  Edith  had  laid  by  money  for  a  time  of  need 


and,  independent  of  this,  I  am,  for  the  first  tim« 
in  my  life,  so  far  beforehand  with  the  world,  that 
I  have  means  at  command  for  a  whole  year's 
expenditore,  were  my  hand  to  be  idle  or  palsied 
during  that  time.  There  is,  therefore,  no  rea* 
son  for  anxiety  concerning  the  means  of  meeting 
this  additional  expenditure. 

"  Thank  God,  my  strength  has  not  failed  nor 
my  health  suflfored." 

This,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  a  period  not 
to  be  remembered  without  pain :  the  anxiety  at- 
tendant upon  absence,  and  the  constantly  varying 
accounts  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful  and 
there  was  room  for  hope,  though  but  slenderly 
grounded,  had  the  most  injnrious  effect  upon  my 
lather's  naturally  sensitive  mind.  He  kept  up, 
indeed,  wonder^dly,  and  a  common  observer 
would  have  remarked  but  little  change  in  him, 
except  that  he  was  unusually  silent ;  but  to  his 
family  the  change  was  great  indeed.  Yet  h« 
hore  the  trial  patiently  and  nobly ;  and  when,  in 
the  following  spring,  it.  was  found  that  the  poor 
sufferer  was  likely  in  all  respects  to  be  bettev 
under  his  own  roof,  and  the  period^  of  suspense, 
and  doubt,  and  alternate  hope  and  fear  had  passed 
away,  it  was  marvelous  how  much  of  the  old 
elasticity  remained,  and  how,  though  no  longer 
happy,  he  could  be  contented  and  cheerful,  and 
take  pleasure  in  the  pleasures  of  others*  A  few 
extracts  from  his  letters  will  show  his  state  of 
mind  and  feeling  at  this  time.  About  three 
weeks  after  his  return  home,  he  says,  "  This 
morning's  letter  is  decidedly  favorable,  and  I  feel 
its  effects.  Hitherto  I  have  not  recovered  my 
natural  sleep  at  night :  plenty  of  exercise  and 
quiet  emplojrment  fail  of  their  wonted  effect  in 
producing  it,  because  in  darkness  and  solitude 
unoorafortable  thoughts  prevent  sleep  for  a  while, 
and  then  trouble  it.  I  should  not  be  the  better 
for  society  nor  for  leaving  home.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 
self-management,  live  in  as  much  hope  as  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  encourage,  and,  above  all,  to 
boar  always  in  mind  that  we  have  both  entered 
on  the  last  of  our  seven  stages.  In  a  very  fow 
years,  what  may  have  befallen  us  in  the  course 
of  these  years  may  be  of  some  interest  to  any 
one  who  may  write  my  life,  bat  it  will  be  of  no 
consequence  to  us,  whose  lot,  doubtful  as  it  is 
for  the  short  remaining  portion  of  our  time,  is,  I 
trust,  fixed  for  eternity."* 

A  little  later  he  says  to  another  friend,  **  I  am 
beginning  to  sleep  better  the  last  few  days,  and 
I  do  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  keep  mysolf  ja 
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myself  to  a  distasteful  employment,  yet  never 
remaining  idle.  But  my  spirits  would  assuredly 
give  way  were  it  not  for  a  constant  reference  to 
another  world,  and  a  patient  hope  of  God's  mer- 
cy in  this."* 

With  one  more  extract  I  will  conclude  this 
year — the  saddest  of  all  1  have  had  yet  to  chron- 
icle: "I  find  it  a  grievous  thing  that  I  must 
now,  for  the  first  time,  think  about  toayg  as  well 
as  means.  For  the  last  eight-and-thirty  years  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  provide,  the  means  in 
my  own  quiet  way,  and  deliver  them  over  to  one 
of  the  best  stewards  that  ever  man  was  blessed 
with.  The  ways  were  her  concern,  and  her 
prudence  and  foresight  exempted  me  from  all 
trouble  as  well  as  firom  all  care.  My  daughters 
can  not  yet  stand  here  in  their  poor  mother's 
place,  and  I  must  be  more  accustomed  to  my 
new  situation  before  I  introduce  them  to  it. 
Nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  which  they  have  manifested  under 
our  present  affliction ;  but  their  attentions  to  me 
give  me  a  very  painfiil  sense  of  how  much  im- 
portance I  am  to  their  happiness.  Cnthbert, 
also,  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Whatever  course 
I  may  find  it  necessary  to  take,  his  removal  to 
Sussex  will  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring."! 

The  new  year  brought  nothing  cheerful  with 
it  to  our  now  diminished  and  saddened  circle. 
The  regular  report  from  York  was  the  only  ob- 
ject of  interest,  and  that,  while  it  varied  a  little, 
and  sometimes  raised  temporary  hopes,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  gradually  prepared  us  for  the  convic- 
tion that  no  permanent  restoration  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  most  that  could  bo  looked 
for  was  such  an  improvement  as  would  permit  the 
sufferer  to  be  taken  care  of  under  her  own  roof. 

The  days  thus  passed  by  in  an  almost  unbroken 
routine  of  regtilar  employment — my  father  him- 
self working,  if  possible,  more  closely  than  ever 
— when  an  event  occurred  which  broke  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts  for  a  time,  and  which,  in  its 
sequel,  proved  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  for 
the  comfort  of  his  remaining  years,  and  one  which 
helped  very  materially  to  lighten  the  still  darker 
days  which  were  yet  in  store. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  the  letters  had  ar- 
rived, he  called  me  into  his  study.  ^^  You  will 
be  surprised,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  recommended  me  to  the  king  for  the 
distinction  of  a  baronetcy,  and  you  will  probably 


(the  first  of  the  kind  which  I  have  oflbred), 
which,  although  it  concerns  you  personally,  ooo- 
cems  also  high  public  interests,  so  important  as 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  on  my  part  of  that 
previous  refercQce  to  individual  feelings  and 
wishes  which,  in  an  ordinary  case,  I  should  have 
been  bound  to  make.  I  have  advised  the  king 
to  adorn  the  distinction  of  baronetage  with  a 
name  the  most  eminent  in  literature,  and  wbich 
has  claims  to  respect  and  honor  which  literature 
alone  can  never  confer. 

"  The  king  has  most  cordially  approved  of  my 
proposal  to  his  majesty  j  and  I  do  hope  that, 
however  indifferent  you  may  be  personally  to  a 
compliment  of  this  kind,  however  trifling  it  is 
when  compared  with  ^e  real  titles  to  Imme 
which  you  have  established,  I  do  hope  that  yon 
will  permit  a  mark  of  royal  favor  to  be  conferred 
in  your  person  upon  the  illustrious  oommunity  of 
wluch  you  are  the  head. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  sineerest 
esteem, 

'^  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"RoBEET  Peel." 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  letter 
marked  private. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  R,  Southey,  Esq. 

<«  Whitehall  F^.  1, 1835. 
"  My  dbae  Sir, 

"  I  am  sure,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  a« 
to  the  purity  of  the  motive  and  intention,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  seeking  indirect  channels 
of  communication  in  preference  to  direct  ones. 
Will  you  tell  me,  without  reserve,  whether  the 
possession  of  power  puts  within  my  reach  the 
means  of  doing  any  thing  which  can  be  service- 
able or  acceptable  to  you,  and  whether  you  will 
allow  me  to  find  some  compensation  lor  the  many 
heavy  sacrifices  which  office  imposes  upon  me 
in  the  opportunity  of  marking  my  gratitude  as  a 
public  man,  for  the  eminent  services  you  have 
rendered,  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  the  high- 
er interests  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 

**  I  write  hastily,  and  perhaps  abruptly,  bat  I 
write  to  one  to  whom  I  feel  it  would  be  almost 
unbecoming  to  address  elaborate  and  ceremo- 
nious expressions,  and  who  will  prefer  to  receive 
the  declaration  of  friendly  intentions  in  the  sim- 
plest language. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  true  respect, 
"  Most  faithfully  yours. 
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so  mooh  as  those  which  I  hove  this  day  the  hoo- 
or  of  receiving  from  yon.  I  may  truly  say,  also, 
that  none  have  ever  gratified  me  more,  though 
they  ma^  roe  feel  how  difficoU  it  is  to  serve 
aoy  one  who  is  out  of  the  way  of  fortcme.  An 
onreserved  statement  of  my  conditioo  will  be  the 
fittest  and  most  respdctfnl  reply. 

*'  I  have  a  pension  of  (£200  oonferred  upon 
me  through  the  good  offices  of  my  old  friend  and 
benefactor,  Charles  W.  Wynn,  v^hen  Lord  Crren- 
▼ille  went  out  of  office ;  and  I  have  the  lanreate- 
ahip.  The  salary  of  the  latter  was  immediately 
impropriated,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  a  life  insur- 
ance for  <£dOOO.  This,  with  an  earlier  insur- 
asoe  for  d£lOOO,  is  the  whole  provkion  that  I 
have  made  for  my  family ;  and  what  remains  of 
the  pension  after  the  annual  payments  are  made, 
ia  the  whole  of  my  certain  income.  All  beyond 
must  be  derived  from. my  own  indostiy.  Writ- 
ing for  a  livelihood,  a  livelihood  is  all  that  I  have 
gained ;  for,  having  always  something  better  in 
view,  and  therefore  never  having  ooivted  popo- 
kuri^,  nor  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  lay  by  any  thing. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was 
provided  with  a  year's  eaqpenditure  beforehand^ 
This  exposition  might  suffice  to  show  how  ut- 
terly unbecoming  and  unwise  it  would  be  to 
accept  the  rank  which,  so  greatly  to  my  honor, 
yoQ  have  solicited  for  me,  and  which  his  maj- 
esty would  so  graciously  have  conferred.  But 
the  tone  of  your  letter  eaeourages  me  to  say 
more. 

"  My  life  insuranoes  have  increased  in  valne. 
With  these,  the  produce  of  my  library,  my  pa- 
pers, and  a  posthumous  edition  of  my  works, 
there  will  probably  be  dCl2,000  for  my  family 
at  my  decease.  Good  fortune,  with  great  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  my  surviving  fri^kls,  might 
possibly  extend  this  to  oei5,000,  beyond  which 
J  do  not  dream  of  any  further  possibility.  I  had 
bequeathed  the  whole  to  my  wife,  to  be  divided 
ultimately  between^  our  four  children ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  provided  for  them,  no  man  oookl  have 
been  more  contented  with  his  lot,  nor  more  thank- 
ful to  that  Providence  on  whose  especial  blessing 
he  knew  that  he  was  constantly,  and,  as  it  were, 
immediately  dependent  for  his  daily  bread. 

**But  the  confidence  which  I  used  to  feel  in 
myself  im  now  (ailing.  I  was  young,  in  health 
and  heart,  on  my  last  birth«day,  when  I  com- 
pleted my  sixtieth  year.  Since  then  I  have  been 
shaken  at  the  root.  It  has  pleased  God  to  visit 
me  with  the  severest  of  all  domestic  afflictions, 
those  alone  excepted  into  which  guilt  enters. 
My  wife,  a  true  helpmate  as  ever  man  was  bless- 
ed with,  lost  her  senses  a  few  months  ago.  She 
is  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  broken  sleep 
and  anxious  thoughts,  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape in  the  night  season,  have  made  me  feel  how 
more  than  possible  it  is  that  a  sudden  stroke  may 
deprive  me  of  those  foculties,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  this  poor  family  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported. Even  in  the  event  of  my  death,  their 
condition  would,  by  our  recent  calamity,  be  ma- 
terially altered  for  the  worse ;  but  if  I  were  ren- 
Ll 


dered  helpless,  all  our  available  means  wouhl 
procure  only  a  respite  from  aotual  distress. 

*^  Under  these  oiroumstances,  your  letter,  sir, 
would  in  other  times  have  encouraged  me  to  ask 
for  such  an  increase  of  pension  as  might  relieve 
me  from  anxiety  on  this  score.  Now  that  lay 
sinecures  are  in  foot  abolished,  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  a  man  can  be  served,  who  has  no 
profession  wherein  to  be  promoted,  and  whom 
any  official  situation  would  take  from  the  only 
employment  for  which  the  studies  and  the  hab- 
its of  forty  years  have  qualified  him.  This  way, 
I  am  aware,  is  not  now  to  be  thought  of,  unless 
it  were  practicable  as  part  of  a  plui  for  the  en- 
couragement of  literature ;  but  to  such  a  plan 
plerhaps  these  times  might  not  be  unfevorable. 

"  The  length  of  this  communication  would  re- 
quire an  apology,  if  its  substance  oould  have  been 
eompresood  ;  but  on  such  an  occasion  it  aeemad 
a  duty  to  say  what  I  have  said ;  nor,  yideed, 
diouid  I  deserve  the  kindness  whksh  yon  have 
expressed,  if  I  did  not  expUoitly  declare  how 
thaakfol  I  sbouhl  be  to  profit  by  it 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
"With  the  sinoerest  respeoti 

"Tour  most  feithfaland  obliged  seirant, 
"Robert  Soutbxt." 

Young  as  I  then  was,  I  oanhl  not,  without 
tears,  hear  him  read,  with  his  deep  add  fekering 
voice,  his  wise  refosal  and  touching  expression  c^ 
those  feelings  and  fears  he  had  never  before  given 
utterance  to  to  any  of  his  owq  iamily.  And  if 
any  feelings  t)f  regret  occasionally  come  over  my 
mind  that  he  did  not  accept  the  profiered  honor, 
which,  so  acquired  and  so  conferred,  any  man 
might  justly  be  proud  to  have  inherited,  the  re- 
membranoe  at  what  a  time  and  under  what  oir- 
cumstanoes  it  vras  oflered,  and  the  feeling  what 
a  mockery  honors  of  that  kind  woukl  have  been 
to  a  family  so  afflkited,  and,  I  may  add,  bow  un- 
suitable they  would  be  to  my  own  position  and 
very  straitened  means,  make  me  quickly  feel  how 
justly  he  judged  and  how  pmdently  he  acted. 

The  next  letter  shows  how  thankfully  he  an- 
ticipated the  possibili^  of  sudi  a  result  as  spoa 
afterward  followed,  fittxn  his  communication  in 
reply  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

2b  tke  Riv.  NwUU  WkiU. 

<'Keswiek,Feb.ie»183& 
"  My  dkae  Nevhj,x, 
<«*  «  *•  *  *  • 
You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  a  baronetcy  has 
been  ofiered  to  me.  The  ofier  came  in  a  fetter 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
handsome  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  made. 
I  may  tell  you  (what  must  be  knovm  only  to  thoee 
from  whom  1  have  no  secrets)  he  accompanied  it 
with  another  letter,  inquiring,  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, if  there  was  any  way  wherein  he  could  serve 
me.  I  replied  by  an  unreserved  statement  of 
my  circumstances,  showing  how  utterly  unbe- 
coming and  unwise  it  would  be  to  acoept  of  such, 
when  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  bequeath  with 
it.     From  the  manner  in  which  my  answer  was 
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recehrod  (whioh  I  know  not  from  himself,  bat 
from  two  other  authentic  soarces),  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  soon  as  in  his  power,  I  may 
receive  some  substantial  benefit. 

"It  was  signally  providential  that  I  shonld 
have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  expenses  which 
my  domestic  affliction  has  occasioneid,  and  which, 
at  any  former  time,  woold  most  seriously  have 
embarrassed  me ;  and  what  a  blessing  it  will  be 
if  Providence  should  now,  by  this  means,  relieve 
me  from  all  the  anxieties  attendant  upon  a  pre- 
carious income— Hiaxietiea  which^  as  you  know, 
I  have  not  felt  before,  because  I  was  confident  in 
my  owh  powers  of  exertion ;  but  how  precarious 
these  powers  are,  this  recent  visitation  has  made 
me  feel  too  sensibly. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  NevHle !  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  packing,  and  the  arrangements  which 
are  necessary  upon  leaving  home.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  left  it  without  looking  for- 
ward joyfully  to  the  time  of  my  return.  Butj  by 
God^s  blessing,  I  shall  soon  become  accustomed 
to  a  small  family.  If  my  hopes  of  a  permanent 
income  are  realized,  I  shall  be  able,  after  another 
year,  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  my  own  great 
works,  regrardlees  of  booksellers,  and  without  im- 
prudence I  shall  be  able  to  travel  for  health's 
sake  whenever  it  may  be  expedient.  In  shbrt, 
I  shall  be  thankful  for  the  ptist,  make  the  best 
I  can  of  the  present,  and  look  on  to  the  future 
in  humble,'  and  yet,  I  trust,  sure  and  certain 
hope. 

"Yours  modt  afiectioiiately, 

"  ROBBBT  SOUTHET." 

In  the  preceding  letter  my  father  speaks  of 
being  on  the  point  of  leaving  home.  This  was 
for  the  purpose,  first,  of  conveying  me  into  Sus- 
sex, and  then,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable, 
of  removing  my  mother  to  Keswick.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case.  A  brief  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  me  from  Scarborough,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  after  leaving  York  with 
his  sad  charge,  will  show  the  unvaried  tone  of 
his  feelings  under  affliction.  "  The  monotony  of 
this  week  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  excitement 
and  movements  of  the  preceding  month.  The 
first  great  change  in  your  life  has  taken  place 
during  this  interval,  and  I  am  about  to  enter  upon 
not  the  least  in  mine — so  diflerent  will  my  house- 
hold be  from  what  it  has  formerly  been,  and  so 
much  will  it  be  reduced.  Tour  sisters  will  find 
themselves  supported  in  the  performance  of  their 


ble  patients  in  the  asylum  are  kept  there  that  thej 
may  he  out  of  the  way  of  their  respective  lamiliee, 
though  they  are  perfectly  harmless.  This  may 
be  necessary  in  some  oases,  but  where  it  is  not 
necessary  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  no  mora 
justified  in  thus  ridding  ourselves  of  a  painfel 
duty  than  we  should  be  in  sending  a  wife  or  a 
mother  to  die  in  an  infirmaiy,  that  we  ooigfat  es- 
cape the  pain  and  trouble  of  attending  upon  a 
death-bed."* 

Immediately  after  hb  return,  when  his  hopea 
had  been  raised  by  a  temporary  improvement, 
he  writes :  "  I  had  never  any  thought  of  leaving 
the  girls  with  their  mother,  and  transferring  t» 
them  a  duty  whioh  I  am  better  able  to  bear. 
*  #  *  l(  any  thing  should  be  done  lor 
me  (which  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  boikl 
upon,  and  unjust  to  doubt,  though,  to  be  sure,  it 
is  not  easy  to  sit  between  the  two  stoob) — i^  I 
say,  my  circumstances  should  be  rendered  ensy^ 
I  believe  it  would  have  a  happy  effect  opon  her 
who,  for  some  twenty  years,  has  been  aaxioiis 
over  much  upon  that  score ;  though,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  when  all  my  exertions  and  all  ber 
economy  were  required,  and  if  either  had  feiled 
in  tiieir  respective  duties  we  must  have  sank, 
her  spirits  &iled  as  little  as  mine."t 

Two  days  later  the  suspense  was  ended. 

Sir  Robert  Fed  to  R.  Sotitkey,  E$q. 

"WUtdian,Apri]4.183SL 
**  Mt  DBA*  Sib, 

"  I  have  resolved  to  apply  the  miserable  pit- 
tance at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  on  the  Civil 
List  Pension  Fund,  altogether  to  the  reward  and 
encouragement  of  literary  exertions.  I  do  this 
on  public  grounds ;  and  much  more  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  principle,  than  in  the  hope,  with 
such  limited  means,  of  being  enabled  to  confer 
any  benefit  upon  those  whom  I  shall  name  to  the 
crown — ^worthy  of  the  crown,  or  commensurate 
with  their  claims. 

"  I  have  just  had  the  satisfiiction  of  atladiing 
my  name  to  a  warrant  which  vrill  add  <£300  an- 
nually to  the  amount  of  your  existing  pension. 
You  will  see  in  the  position  of  public  a&irs  a 
sufiicient  reason  for  my  having  done  this  withoot 
delay,  and  without  previous  conmiunioation  with 
you. 

*'  I  trust  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  sanctioii- 
ing  what  I  have  done  vrith  your  consent,  as  I 
have  acted  on  your  own  suggestion,  and  gpranted 
the  pensions  on  a  public  principle-— the  reoogni- 
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Bebert  Somhif,  Esq.,  to  Sir  Robert  Fed. 

*«Ke8wlo]c,  April  7, 1839. 
''Mtdba&Sib, 

"  Too  have  oonfenred  on  me  a  sabstantial  ben- 
efit, soffioient  to  relieye  me  from  anxiety  con- 
oerning  the  means  of  subsistence  whenever  my 
strength  may  faU,  and  equal  to  wishes  that  have 
always  been  kept  within  dae  bounds.  Individu- 
ally, therefore,  I  am  not  less  grateful  to  you  than, 
as  one  of  those  who  retain  Uie  old  feelings  and 
principles  of  Englishmen,  I  must  ever  be  on  pub- 
lic grounds. 

**  Were  it  not  from  the  rumors  (which  yet  I 
hope  are  untrue)  that  your  health  has  suffered,  I 
should  regard  the  present  aspects,  not,  indeed, 
with  complacency,  but  without  uneasiness  or 
alarm.  While  we  have  you  to  look  to,  I  can  not 
doubt  that  the  nation  will  be  saved  from  revolu- 
tion, and  that,  under  Providence,  you  will  be  the 
means  of  saving  it ;  for,  if  ytm  now  retire  from 
power,  it  can  not  be  long  before  you  will  be  borne 
in  again  upon  the  spring-tide  of  public  bpinion. 
Nothing  in  the  course  of  public  afiairs  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  more  certain  than  this. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir  Robert,  with 
the  sincerest  respect, 

"  Your  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

"RobeetSoxjthkt."* 

7b  Henry  Taylor,  Eeq, 

*«  Keswick,  Aprfl  7, 1835. 
"MymarH.T., 

"  To-day  has  brought  Sir  R.  PeePs  announce- 
ment that  he  has  ^ned  the  warrant  for  an  ad- 
ditional pension  of  <£300.  This  is  just  what  I 
dioiight  likely,  what  I  think  reasonable,  and  what, 
if  I  had  been  desired  to  name  the  sum  for  my- 
self, I  should  hf^ve  fixed  on,  with  this  difierence 
only,  that  I  would  have  had  the  amount  of  both 
pensions  without  deductions.! 

"  They  give  me,  however,  an  income  of  dC375 
a  year,  subject  to  no  other  contingencies  than 
thoee  of  the  state,  and  I  am  contented  and  thank- 
fol. 

*' God  bless  you!  •  R.  S." 

In  the  following  letter  my  father  aUudes  to  a 
frequent  interchange  of  letters  between  the  ladies 
of  the  two  househokis  of  Rydal  Mount  and  Greta 
HaU,  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  why  so  few 
letters  have  appeared  in  these  volumes  addressed 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  if  altogether  unex- 
plained, might  perhaps  have  led  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  two  families  were  not  so  intimate  as 


correspondent,  and  my  father,  knowing  that  there 
was  a  constant  communication  going  on,  wrote 
only  occasicmally  and  briefly.  There  was  also 
a  very  frequent  personal  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  visits,  and  many  weeks  rarely  elapsed 
without  a  meeting  between  some  members  of  the 
twoi  families. 

To  William  Wordetcorth,  Esq. 

*'KetwIck,lCa|i9,1835. 
"MtdbarW., 

"  Thank  you  for  your  new  volume,  which  it 
is  needless  for  me  to  praise.  It  will  do  good 
now  and  hereafter ;  more  and  more  as  it  shall  be 
more  and  more  widely  read ;  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  ever  being  laid  on  the  shelf.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  have  touched  upon  our  white 
slavery,  and  glad  that  yon  have  annexed  such  a 
postscript. 

"  My  good  daughters,  who,  amoQg  their  other 
virtues,  kuEive  that  of  being  good  correspondents, 
send  full  accounts  to  Rydal  of  our  proceedings. 
We  shall  lose  hope  so  gradually,  that  if  we  lose 
it,  we  shall  hardly  be  sensible  when  it  is  lost, 
There  is,  however,  so  great  an  improvement  lA 
their  poor  mother's  state  from  what  it  was  at  any 
time  during  her  abode  in  the  Retreat,  that  we 
seem  to  have  fair  grounds  of  hope  at  present.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  in  bringing  her  home  I  have 
done  what  was  best  for  her  anui  for  ourselves. 

'*  I  wish  the  late  administration  had  eon^ued 
long  enough  in  power  to  have  provided  as  well 
for  William*  as  it  has  done  for  me.  It  has  placed 
me,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Nor  ought 
any  man  who  devotes  himself^  as  I  have  done,  to 
literary  pursuits,  to  think  himself  ill  recompensed 
with  such  an  income  as  I  shall  henceforward  re- 
ceive from  the  Treasury.  My  new  pension  is 
directed  to  be  paid  without  deductions. 

*'  Bating  what  I  suppose  to  be  rheumatism  in 
my  right  arm,  and  an  ugly  rash,  I  am  in  good 
health,  and  my  spirits  are  equal  to  the  demand 
upon  them.  To  be  relieved  frt>m  suspense  is  the 
greatest  of  all  reliefs. 

*'  I  am  busy  upon  the  Admhrals  and  Cowper. 
Af^er  supper  I  compare  his  letters  to  Mr.  Unwin, 
which  are  aU  in  my  hands,  with  the  printed  books, 
and  see  what  has  been  omitted,  and  correct  the 
blunders  that  have  crept  into  the  text.  This  will 
be  a  long  operation.  Besides  this,  I  have  heaps 
of  his  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh,  and  sundry  others. 
One  very  interesting  one  shows  the  state  of  his 
mind  as  to  his  worldly  prospects  about  a  year 
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to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  John  BfOler,  and  tlie  foU 
lowing  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  from 
him  cooceming  it.  In  oominon  with  many  oth- 
ers, it  seems  from  the  first  he  had  believed  my 
iather  to  be  the  anthor. 

To  the  Rev.  Jofm  MUUr. 

-Kenrkk,  July  9^18351 
"  Mr  VEASL  Su, 

*'  A  copy  of  the  '  nniqne  Opus'  came  to  me 
upon  its  first  appearance,  with  my  name  printed 
in  red  letters  on  the  back  oC  the  title*page,  and 
*  from  the  author'  on  the  %  leaf^  in  a  disguised 
hand;  in  which  hand,  through  the  disgoise,  I 
thought  I  could  recognize  that  of  my  very  inti- 
mate friend,  the  author  of  Philq>  van  Artevelde. 
He,  however,  if  my  theory  of  Uie  book  be  well 
founded,  is  too  young  a  man  to  be  the  author.  I 
take  the  prepaimtory  postscript  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  sincerity  aiiid  sadness ;  and  if  so,  Henry 
Taylor  was  a  boy  at  the  time  when  (according 
to  the  statement  there)  the  book  was  begun. 

"  It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  every  thing 
about  the  book  and  in  it,  that  the  author  began 
it  in  his  blithest  years,  with  the  intention  of  say- 
ing, under  certain  restrictions,  qmdlibet  dt  quoH- 
bet,  and  making  it  a  receptacle  for  his  shreds  and 
patches ;  that,  beginning  in  jest,  he  grew  more 
and  more  in  earnest  as  he  proceeded ;  that  he 
dreamed  over  it  and  brooded  over  it — ^laid  it  aside 
for  months  and  years,  resumed  it  after  long  in- 
tervals, and  more  often  latterly  in  thoughtfulness 
than  in  mirth ;  fancied,  perhaps,  at  la^  that  he 
could  put  into  it  more  of  his  mind  than  could 
conveniently  be  produced  hi  any  other  form ;  and 
having  supposed  (as  he  tells  us),  when  he  began, 
that  the  whole  of  his  yam  might  be  woven  up 
in  two  volumes,  got  to  the  end  of  a  third  with- 
out appearing  to  have  diminished  the  balls  that 
were  already  spun  and  wound  when  the  work 
was  commenced  in  the  loom,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  bags  of  wool. 

**  To  the  reasons  which  he  has  assigned  for  not 
choosing  to  make  himself  publicly  known,  this  no 
doubt  may  be  added,  that  the  mask  would  not 
conceal  bun  from  those  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly, nor  from  the  few  by  whom  he  might  wish  to 
be  known;  but  it  would  protect  his  iaee  from 
dirt,  or  any  thing  worse  that  might  be  thrown 
at  it. 

"  I  see  in  the  work  a  little  of  Rabelais,  but  not 
much ;  more  of  Tristram  Shandy,  somewhat  of 

tj t __j ^1 -r   ■»«■ ^_; 1  _^ 


there  coofirBied  tins,  and  then  aMBied  tobe  no 
doubt  about  it  in  Doncaster.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  REVERNE  desgnatas  thb  Great-ev- 
ery-where-else-mikaown ;  but  I  woold  not  swear 
the  book  to  him  upon  such  evidence. 

"  I  can  resolve  another  of  your  doubts.  TVs 
concluding  signature  is  not  in  the  Gaimmaa 
tongue,  but  in  cryptography,  or  what  might  OMve 
properly  be  called,  in  Dovean  language,  ooono- 
ography.  If  you  look  at  it,  and  obeenre  that  k, 
e,  w  spell  Q,  you  wiU  find  that  when  the  not  is 
crackol  it  contains  no  kernel. 

"  So  mnoh  oonoeming  a  book  which  is  a  great 
iavorite  with  mj  fiunily,  and  has  helped  them 
sometimes  to  beguile  what  otherwise  most  hare 
been  hours  of  sorrow.  Ten  months  have  elnpwed 
since  oar  great  affliction  came  upon  us.  * 
*  *  *  *  *  This  is  the  fortieth 
year  of  our  marriage,  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  p*st  or  the  present  seems  now  to  me  moit 
like  a  dream. 

'^  Amid  these  grie(s,  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  some  substantial  good  has  befoUen  us.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^s  adnunistm- 
tion  was  to  give  me  a  pension  of  «j£300,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  0C2OO  which  I  before  pnnssiwi, 
the  new  one  being  (I  am  told)  free  from  deduc- 
tions, and  this  will  emancipate  me  frtxn  all  book- 
sellers' work  when  my  present  engagements  are 
completed.  K  my  life  be  prolonged,  I  shaU  then 
apply  myself  to  the  histories  of  Portugal,  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  and  of  English  LiteraUire,  from 
the  point  where  Warton  breaks  ofi*.  Do  not  con- 
clude that,  in  entertaining  such  designs  at  my  age, 
I  am  immemer  tepulchri  ;  for  of  the  first  at  least 
three  fourths  of  the  labor  has  been  peribraied, 
and  I  have  been  very  many  yeaiB  preparing  for 
all  three,  hoping  the  time  might  oome  wiwn  I 
could  aflord  to  make  them  my  chief  empfoyment. 

'^FareweU,  my  dear  sir.  Present  my  best 
wishes  to  your  brother  and  sister,  and  believe  me 
always  yours  with  the  sincerest  respect  and  re- 
gard, ROBSET  SoVTHBT." 

7b  John,  Jfay,  Etq. 

'*KMwick,Aii«.],183SL 
"  Mt  dear  Fbisni), 

Since  my  last  letter  we  have  had  a  severe  shook 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Hutchinson,  Mtb.  Words- 
worth's sister,  who  was  one  of  the  dearest  friends 
these  poor  girls  had,  and  who  was  indeed  to  me 
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They  used  to  he  two  of  the  happiest  in  the  coun- 
try. But  there  ie  a  time  for  all  things,  and  we 
are  supported  by  God^s  mercy. 

"  Oar  health,  thank  God,  ooothmes  good.  * 
m  *  *  If  I  could  leave  home  with  satis* 
iactioD,  I  should  go  either  to  Harrowgate  or  Shap 
(if  Shap,  which  I  hope,  would  do)  for  the  sake 
of  the  waters.  But  my  poor  Edith  likes  none 
of  u^  to  leave  her,  and  lequests  us  not  to  do  so. 
•  This,  of  coarse,  would  induce  me  to  bear  with 
any  thing  that  can  be  borne  without  danger. 
Nor,  ind^d,  should  I  willingly  leave  my  da^h- 
ters,  who  stand  in  need  of  all  that  can  \i  done  to 
cheer  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
who  are  the  better  because  they  exert  themselves 
to  keep  up  their  own  spirits  for  my  sake. 

''Tou  will  see  how  unprofitable  it  would  be 
for  me,  under  these  circumstances,  to  look  be- 
yond the  presei^  any  where— -except  to  another 
world.  In  the  oommen  course  of  nature,  it  can 
not  be  kng  before  all  the  events  of  this  tife  wiU 
be  of  no  farther  hnportanoe  to  me  than  as  they 
shall  have  prepared  me  for  a  better.  To  look 
back  over  the  nine-«nd-thirty  years  vrfaich  have 
elapsed  sinoe  you  and  I  first  odet  at  Lisbon,  seems 
but  as  yesterday.  Wednesday,  the  12th,  com- 
pletes my  sixty-first  year ;  and  the  likelihood  is, 
that  before  a  fourth  part  of  the  Uke  interval  has 
passed,  you  and  I  shall  meet— where  there  will 
be  no  more  sorrow  nor  parting. 

'^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  and  bring 
Ds  thither  in  His  own  good  lime.  My  love  to 
your  dear  daughters. 

**  Tours  most  affectionately, 

"  ROBSaT  SotTTHKY." 

To  Orowenor  C.  Bedfardj  Eiq, 

«  Keswick,  Bept  99,1835. 
"MtdearG., 

"  Mr.  Wyon  has  killed  two  birds  with  one  shot. 
Seeing  how  perfectly  satisfied  every  body  here 
was  with  his  medallion  of  me,  he  asked  for  an 
intirodnction  to  Wordsworth,  ^^ich  I  was  about 
to  have  offered  him.  Off  he  set  in  good  spirits 
to  Rydal,  and,  not  finding  Wordsworth  there, 
was  advised  to  foUow  him  to  Lowther.  To  Low- 
ther  he  went,  and  came  back  from  thence  de- 
lighted with  his  own  success,  and  with  the  civil- 
ities of  Lord  and  Lady  Lonsdale,  whe  desired 
that  they  might  have  both  medallions.  Nothing, 
I  think,  can  be  better  than  Wordsworth's,  and  he 
ie  equally  pieasod  wi^  mine. 

^^  He  tells  me  of  some  anpobiisbed  poems  of 
Cowper,  which  he  is  in  hopes  of  obtaining  for  me. 

^  To-morrow  will  be  just  twelve  months  since 
we  set  out  on  our  nuserahle  journey  to  Tork  I 
One  whole  year !  At  our  time  of  life  there  can 
not  be  many  more  to  look  on  to  at  mott.  If  her 
illusions  are  like  dreams  to  her,  the  reality  is  like 
a  dream  to  me,  but  one  from  whioh  there  is  no 
aig^aking. 

*'  Tet,  Grasvenor,  I  need  not  say  that  in  doing 
all  which  can  be  done,  there  is  a  satisfoction 
which,  if  it  be  not  vrorth  all  it  costs,  is  worth 
more  than  any  thing  else.    My  spirits  are  as  you 


might  raq)ect  them  to  be— somewhat  the  better, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  make  the 
best  appeBtrances,  and  always  equal  to  the  demand 
upon  them,  for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful.  And  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  reliev« 
ed  from  aUy  anxiety  concerning  my  ways  and 
means,  just  at  the  time  when  it  must  otherwise 
have  made  itself  felt  in  a  way  which  it  had  never 
done  before. 

"  I  very  much  regret  that  yon  oould  not  come 
here  this  summer.  That '  more  convenient  sea- 
son,' for  which  you  have  so  long  waited,  may 
DOW  be  pot  off  tUl  the  Greek  Kaleode;  and,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  any  movement  of  mine  to  the 
South  may  be  as  diirtant.  Here  I  shall  remain, 
as  long  as  it  is  best  for  these  members  of  my 
fomify  that  I  should  remain  here,  and  that  is 
likely  to  be  as  long  as  our  present  oiroumstances 
oontinne. 

"  Happily,  while  my  faculties  last,  I  shall  never 
be  in  want  of  employment  At  present  I  have 
rather  mcNre  than  is  agreeable;  but  when  the 
pressure  IB  over,  it  will  never  be  renewed.  Just 
now  two  presses  are  calling  upon  me,  a  third 
longing  for  me,  and  a  fourth  at  vrhich  I  oast  a 
longing  eye  myself.  The  two  which,  like  the 
daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  cry  Give,  give,  are 
employed  upon  Cowper  and  the  Admirals.  Tlie 
third  is  asking  for  the  new  edition  of  Wesley ; 
and  the  quantity  of  a  good  Quarterly  Article 
must  be  written  before  that  can  be  satisfied. 
Two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  chapters  would  give 
me  my  heart's  desire  with  the  other.  But  the 
Admirals  will  cover  all  my  extraordinaries  for 
two  years  to  oome  largely ;  rad  when  the  edition 
of  Cowper  is  finished,  I  shall  receive  sweet  re- 
muneration to  the  amount  of  1 000  guineas,  which, 
however,  will  be  well  earned. 

**  By-the-by,  you  are  likely  to  possess  Hender- 
son's life  j  and  if  so,  I  wish  you  woald  write  me 
a  letter  about  him,  for  he  gave  such  a  lift  to 
Cowper  by  reciting  John  Gilpin,  that  a  page  or 
two  to  his  honor  might,  with  great  propriety,  be 
introduced. 

"  I  shall  finish  my  first  volume  in  the  com^e 
of  a  few  days ;  the  life  will  go  for  into  the  sec- 
ond. As  much  as  possible,  I  have  woven  the 
materials  into  the  narration,  and  made  Cowper 
tell  his  own  story ;  but  still-the  work  is  a  web. 

"  Will  you  believe  that  I  had  forgotten  your 
directioii,  and  that  it  took  me  five  minutes  to  rec- 
oUaetitl  &MiVr  Row  wte  nmoing  Sn  my  bead ; 
I  daneed  for  joj  Whea  I  shootfd  E^pi^ffo. 

"R.  S. 

"Sharpe  recommended  John  Gilpin  to  Hen- 
derson. The  last  coounnnication  I  ever  had 
vrith  him  was  a  note  confirmatory  of  this." 

7b  the  Rt9.  John  Wttrttr. 

«<KMwick,Oet  1,1836. 
*<Mtdear  W., 
"  Poor  Karl*  is  to  start  on  Monday,  the  12th, 
if  no  mishap  intervene.      #        #        #      His 
sisters  wUl  miss  hun  woefully.     As  for  me,  the 

*  The  Oerman  sbbrsvfaitlon  of  my  name,  which  he  com- 
monly oaed. 
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blossoms  of  my  life  are  shed,  and  I  stand  like  a 
tree  in  winter — ^well  rooted,  and,  as  yet,  whole 
at  the  heart,  and  with  its  head  nnscathed.  There 
is  this  diflerenoe,  that  the  tree  will  pot  forth  its 
foliage  again. 

"  Time,  however,  passes  rapidly  with  as  ; 
every  day  brings  its  employments,  and  my  in- 
terest in  them  is  miabated.  Last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  parcel  sent  by  Qoillinan  from  Porto,  con- 
taining Gil  Vinoente's  wcNrks,  a  present  from  one 
of  the  editors.  My  onole  would  have  rejoieed 
with  me  over  it,irat  in  losing  him  I  lost  the  only 
person  who  coold  folly  enter  into  that  branch  of 
my  porsoits.  The  book>  is  printed  at  Hamborg, 
from  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the  Gottenburg 
Library :  I  believe  there  is  no  other  copy  of  that 
edition  in  Eorope,  and  none  of  the  only  other  one 
are  in  England,  that  other,  moreover,  having  been 
eiqmrgated  by  the  Inquisition.  More  than  any 
other  writer  Oil  V.  may  be  called  the  father  of 
the  Spanish  drama.  He  was  a  man  of  most  ex- 
traordinary genios,  his  satire  so  ondaonted,  that 
it  accoonts  for  the  almost  utter  annihilation  of 
his  work.  As  connected  with  the  history  of  Port- 
uguese manners  and  literature,  this  republication 
is  the  most  important  work  that  oould  have  been 
undertaken.     I  sup  upon  him  every  night. 

"  Grimshaw  and  his  publbhers,  by  taking  the 
evangelical  line,  have  removed  the  only  uncom- 
fortable curcomstanoe  in  my  way,  which  was 
the  care  I  most  otherwise  have  taken  (in  con- 
sideration to  the  pobUshers)  not  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  have  been  unpalatable  to  that  party. 

*^The  first  fine  day  in  next  week.  Bertha, 
Kate,  Earl,  and  I  are  to  accompany  the  Lord 
High  Snab*  to  his  estate,  and  there  each  of  us 
is  to  plant  a  yew-tree,  which  planting  I  am  to 
celebrate  in  a  poem  that  is  to  live  as  long  as  the 
yew-trees  themselves,  live  they  ever  so  long.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  happy  the  Lord  High  Snab 
is  at  the  prospect  of  both  the  fete  and  the  poem. 
It  does  one^s  heart  good  to  see  a  man  so  thor- 
oughly happy  who  so  thoroughly  deserves  to 
be  so.         *        *         t        *        *        * 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S." 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to 
a  conunonication  from  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Andrews, 
dean  of  Westminster,  on  the  subject  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  which  at  that  time  had  greatly  de- 
clined in  numbers.     Mr.  Andrews,  who  took 


2b  tJu  Mmv.  Oemtrd  T%om&$  Amdrtum. 

•Kenrkk,NoT.  1S;183& 
"  DsAR  Sn, 

"  I  can  not  but  be  much  gratified  by  a  letter 
like  yours,  and  should  be  still  more  so  did  I  think 
it  likely,  or  even  possible,  that  I  ooald  oonqily 
with  a  reqoest  that  does  me  so  mooh  honor. 

"  I  know  what  poems  ooght  to  be  which  are 
designed  for  a  poblio  meeting — terse,  pointed, 
and,  above  all,  short.  Bat  I  know,  also,  that  I 
am  given  to  prolixity,  and  that,  if  I  ooold  find 
leisore,  or  master  resolotion  to  begin  upoo  socb 
a  subject,  it  woold  lead  me  astray  from  the  de- 
aired  object.  The  mosings  of  an  old  man  might 
draw  some  qoiet  tears  from  a  solitary  reader,  bat 
at  soch  an  assembly  they  would  be  as  much  out 
of  place  as  their  aothor  himself. 

'*'  My  time  is  more  folly  ocoopied  than  can  be 
well  oonoeived  by  any  one  who  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  my  habits  of  mind  and  the  number  of  my 
porsoits.  Moreover,  I  have  ootlived  the  inclina- 
tion for  writing  poetry.  To  be  asked  for  an  ep- 
itaph, or  to  contribote  something  to  a  lady^s 
album,  gives  me  moch  more  annojrance  than  I 
ever  felt  at  hearing  Dr.  Vincent  say  to  me, 
'  Twenty  lines,  of  Hooier,  and  not  go  to  breakfast.' 

"Some  causes  of  the  decline  at  Westminster 
are  of  a  permanent  natore.  Preparatory  schools, 
which  were  not  heard  of  fifty  years  ago,  have 
annihilated  the  onder  school. «  King^s  College 
and  the  London  University  take  away  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  day  boys,  who  were  very  nu- 
roeroos  in  my  time.  Proprietary  schools  (an- 
other recent  invention)  are  preferred  by  anxioos 
parents ;  and  too  many  patrician  ones,  though 
the  father  were  at  Westminster  himself,  forsake 
a  falling  boose,  and  send  their  boys  to  Harrow 
or  to  Eton.  A  school  declines  faster  as  soon  as 
it  is  known  to  be  declining.  The  reHgio  hci, 
vriuch,  with  yoo  is  an  hereditary  feeling,  toid  with 
me  a  strong  one,  can  do  little,  I  fear,  to  coonter- 
act  so  many  co-operating  caoses. 

"  Yoor  fother  was  before  my  time.  I  shoold 
love  and  venerate  his  name,  even  did  I  know 
nothing  more  of  him  than  his  kindness  to  Her- 
bert Knowles.* 

"  I  was  placed  at  Westminster  m  the  wider 
foorth,  a  few  weeks  before  Dr.  Smith  left  it,  in 
1788.  Botch  Hayes  was  then  osher  of  the  fifth, 
and  left  it  in  disgost  becaose  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed onder-master.  Most  of  my  cotempora- 
ries  have  disappeared;  hot  in  Charles  W.  W. . 
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kceakfhst,  beoanse  it  was  a  beantifiil  morning,  and 
my  feet  itched  for  a  ten  miles'  walk.  But  you 
are  in  Sussex,  Dayies  is  in  Shropshire,  and  I  have 
not  even  a  dog  for  a  oompanion. 

"Secondly,  yoa  were  wished  for  two  hours 
afterward,  when  I  had  settled  to  my  Vork,  for 
then  came  the  box  of  books  from  Ulverston.  Toa 
would  have  enjoyed  the  unpacking.  It  is  the 
best  batch  they  ever  sent  home :  tfairty*«ix  vol- 
mnes,  besides  three  for  Bertha  andi  five  of  Kate's. 

"  I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  always  to 
eommmiicate  my  pleasures,  and  keep  my  troubles 
to  myself.  Here  wae  no  one  to  admire  the  books 
with  us. 

"  You  remember*  when  the  miller  invited  me, 
to  whom  he  had  never  spoken  before,  to  rejoice 
with  him  over  the  pig  that  he  had  killed,  the 
finest  that  he  had  ever  fattened,  and  how  he  led 
me  to  the  place  where  that  which  had  ceased  to 
be  pig,  and  was  not  yet  bacon,  wi|s  hung  up^ 
scalded,  exenterate,  and  hardly  yet  cold — ^by  the 
bind  feet. 

*^  Mr.  Campbell'sf  man  Willy,  in  like  manner, 
yesterday  called  on  his  acquaintance  to  admire  a 
«dmon  which  he  had  kippered  the  preceding 
night ;  the  kitchen  floor  had  been  cleaned  and 
swept,  and  the  sahnon  was  displayed  on  it,  while 
Willy,  half-seas  over  in  the  forenoon,  pointed  out 
to  his  master  the  beauty  of  the  fish:  he  had 
never  killed  one  in  such  condition  before— it  was 
worth  seven  shillings. 

"  About  six  weeks  hence  I  hope  to  rejoice 
both  over  Cowper  and  the  Admirals,  though  not 
to  take  my  leave  of  them  then.  But  I  hope  to 
have  a  volume  of  each  completed,  and  am  now 
keeping  on  pari  pastu  with  both.  The  Evangel- 
ical Magazine  has  outdone  its  usual  outdoings 
in  abusing  the  first  voluine.  They  say  I  shall 
be  known  to  posterity  as  embalmed  in  Lord  By- 
ron's verse  for  an  incarnate  lie.  The  whole  ar- 
ticle is  in  this  strain,  and  it  has  roused  Cradook's 
indignation  as  much  as  it  has  amused  me ;  for 
it  is  written  just  as  I  should  wish  an  enemy  to 
write.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  1 

"R.S." 

To  Gro9venor  C.  Bedford,  Esq, 

*•  Keswick,  Jan.  7, 1836. 
"  Mt  deae  Grosvenor, 
"  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  for  myself,  on  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year  (among  those 
things  which  'stand  to  feasible'),  is,  that  it  may 
not  pass  a^'av  without  your  inaking  a  visit  to 
Keswick.  Otner  hope  for  the  year  I  have  none, 
and  not  much  (to  confess  the  truth)  of  this.  Time, 
however,  passes  rapidly  enough ;  and  good  part 
of  it,  by  help  of  employment,  in  a  sort  of  world 
of  my  own,  wherein  I  seem  abstracted  from  every 
thing  except  what  occupies  my  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  most  painful  seasons  are  when  I  lie 
down  at  night  and  when  I  awake  m  the  morning. 
But  my  health  continues  good,  and  my  spirits 


*  I  remember  It  rerj  wetU  and  how  my  h&ur  reijoieed 
Uie  man'a  heart  by  admiring  tUe  goodly  sight 

^  A  gendfemaa  reaident  at  Eeawi^  with  whom  he  was 
vexy  hitimalB. 


better  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected,  had 
our  present  circumstances  been  foreseen.  *  # 
It  is  remarkable  that,  of  all  employments  at  this 
time,  the  Life  of  Cowper  should  be  that  on  which 
I  am  engaged.     Enough  of  this.     God  bless  yoa ! 

"R.S." 

7b  John  May,  Esq. 

*'Keawick,Jan.dai83flL 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"Tour  letter  arrived  this  morning.  I  sent 
ofi*  by  this  day's  post  the  last  portion  of  mana- 
soript  for  my  se<^ndvolame ;  and  having  so  done, 
I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  Cowper  till  Monday 
morning,  giving  myself  thus  what  may  be  called 
a  quarter's  hol^y  this  evening.  Methinks  time 
has  taken  horn  me  nothing -which  is  so  much  to 
be  regretted  as  leisure,  or  rather  nothing  of  which 
I  should  so  certainly,  as  vrell  as  allowaMv,  wish 
to  be  possessed  again.  However,  I  live  m  hope 
of  working  my  way  to  it.  When  Covrper  and 
the  Admirals  are  off  my  hands,  I  wiH  engage  in 
nothing  that  does  not  leave  me  master  of  my 
own  time.  It  will  be  still  too  little  for  what  I 
onclB  hoped  to  perform. 

"  Cradock  has  advertised  for  the  13th ;  so  on 
Monday,  the  15th,  your  copy  ought  to  be  in  Har- 
ley  Street.  The  Life  will  extend  to  half  a  voU 
ume  more,  and  with  it  my  hurry  ends,  but  not 
my  work. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  reading 
Vt.  Thotaas  Jackson,  an  author  with  whom,  more 
almost  than  any  other,  one  might  be  contented 
in  a  prison.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  his 
works  which  I  wished  away,  except  one  shock- 
ing passage  about  the  Jews.  For  knowledge, 
and  sagacity,  and  right-mindedness,  I  think  he 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Tou  will  be  much 
pleased,  also,  with  Knox's  Remains,  and  hb  cor- 
respondence with  Bishop  Jebb. 

"  There  is  no  change  for  the  better;  in  our  do- 
mestic circumstances.  All  hope  is  extinguished, 
while  anxiety  remains  unabated,  so  sudden  are 
the  transitions  of  this  awful  malady.  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  that  my  means  of  support 
are  no  longer  precarious,  as  they  were  twelve 
months  ago.  The  fear  of  being  disabled,  which 
I  never  felt  before,  might  too  probably  have 
brought  on  the  evil  which  it  apprehended,  when 
my  Itfe  seemed  to  be  of  more  consequence  to  my 
family  than  at  any  former  time,  and  my  exer- 
tions more  caUed  for.  Thank  God,  Sir  Robert 
Pe^l  set  me  at  ease  on  that  score.  Would  to 
God  that  yon  were  relieved  from  your  cares  in 
like  mannerl  We  have  both  cause  to  rettlm 
thanks  for  the  happiness  that  we  have  enjoyed, 
and  for  the  consolations  that  are  left  us.  If  the 
last  stage  of  our  journey  should  prove  the  most 
uneasy,  it  will  be  the  shortest.  It  b  just  forty 
years  since  we  met  in  another  country ;  most 
probably,  before  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  has 
elapsed,  we  shall  meet  in  another  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

"  We  have  both  great  comfort  in  our  children. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  women  bear  affliction 
(as  I  think  they  generally  do)  better  than  men 
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is,  beoauM  tb^  make  do  attempt  to  fly  from  the 
sense  of  it,  but  betake  themselves  patiently  to 
tbe  daties,  however  painfol,  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  It  is  the  old  emblem  of  the 
reed  and  the  oak — they  bend,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  broken ;  and  then  comes  peace  of  mind, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  resignation. 

*'  Secluded  as  we  now  are  from  society,  my 
daughters  find  sufficient  variety  of  employment. 
They  transcribe  a  good  deal  for  me:  indeed, 
whatever  I  wimt  extracted  x)f  any  iength  from 
books — most  of  my  notes.  One  room  is  almost 
fitted  up  with  boolra  of  their  binding :  I  call  it 
the  Cottonian  library ;  no  patch-work  qoih  was 
ever  more  diversified.  They  have  just  now  at- 
thred  two  hundred  vcdumes  in  this  fashion.  Their 
pleasure,  indeed,  in  seeing  the  books  in  order,  is 
not  less  than  my  own ;  and,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  i^w  in  such  order,  that  they  are 
the  pride  of  my  eye  as  well  as  the  joy  <^  my 
heart. 

^^  On  Monday  I  begin  to  give  my  mornings 
again  to  the  Admirals,  that  is,  as  many  mornings 
as  my  ever-growing  business  of  tettcsr-writing 
may  leave  leisure  for — letters  in  half  of  which  I 
have  no  oodcem,  and  in  the  other  half  no  pleas- 
ure. The  fourth  volume  will  contain  the  lives 
of  Essex,  Raleigh,  Sir  William  Monson,  Blake, 
and  Monk.  Then,  not  to  extend  unreasonably 
a  work  which  was  not  intended  by  the  publisher 
at  first  for  more  than  two  volumes,  I.  shidl  drop 
the  biography,  and  wind  up  in  one  vcdume  more, 
vrith  thQ  Navid  History  from  th^  Revolution,  in 
continuous  narrative.  A  good  pretext  for  this 
is,  that  the  age  of  naval  enterprise  and  adventure, 
and,  consequently,  of  personal  interest,  was  past, 
and  the  interest  thenceforth  becomes  political ; 
events  are  regarded,  not  with  reference  to  the 
principal  actors,  as  in  Brake's  time,  but  to  their 
bearings  upon  the  national  afiairs.  I  shall  be 
glad  when  this  woric  is  completed,  because, 
though  of  all  my  hocHa  I  have  been  best  paid  for 
it,  it  is  that  which  I  have  taken  the  least  interest 
in  composing,  and  which  any  one  who  would  have 
bestowed  equal  diligence  upon  it  might  have  ei;- 
eouted  quite  as  weUr 

"  The  snow  has  confined  me  three  days  to  the 
house.  It  is  now  rapidly  thawing,  to  my  com- 
fort, for  I  foel  as  if  the  machine  wanted  that  sort 
of  winding  up  vfhioh  is  given  to  it  by  daily  ex- 
ercise. God  bless  you,  my  dear  old  friend! 
May  I  Uvt  to  writ*  m  great  many  more  books; 
and  may  you  and  your  daughters  live^  and  read, 
and  like  them  all.  No  snmll  part  of  the  pleas- 
ure which  I  take  in  writing  arises  from  thinking 
how  often  the  work  in  wh^h  I  am  engaged  will 
make  me  present,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  friends 

nrlin  ai*A  far  ATsrav 


off  the  second  vohmke  of  Cowper  to  rsply  to  your 
inquiries  concerning  poor  Lamb  sooner.  His  aov 
quaiatanoe  with  Coleridge  began  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital ;  Lamb  was  some  two  years,  I  think,  has 
junior.  Whether  he  was  ever  one  of  the  Ore* 
dam  there,  might  be  asoertained,  I  suppose,  by 
inquiring.  My  own  impresnon  is,  that  he  was 
not.  Coleridge  introduced  me  to  him  in  the  win- 
ter  of  1794^  and  to  George  Dyer  also,  from 
whom,  if  his  memory  has  not  failed,  you  might 
probably  learn  more  of  Lamb's  early  history  than 
from  any  other  person.  Lloyd,  Wordsworth,  and 
Hazlitt  became  known  to  him  through  their  con- 
nection with  Coleridge. 

*^When  I  saw  the  family  (one  evening  only, 
and  at  that  time),  they  were  lodging  somewhm 
near  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  western  side  (I  forget 
the  street),  and  were  evidently  in  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  The  £EUher  and  mother  were 
both  living ;  and  I  have  some  dim  recoUection  of 
the  letter's  invalid  appearance.  The  father's 
senses  had  failed  him  before  that  time.  He  pub- 
lished some  poems  in  quarto.  Lamb  showed  me 
OQce  an  imperfect  copy:  the  Sparrow's  Wed- 
ding was  the  title  of  the  longest  piece,  and  this 
was  the  author's  favorite ;  heliked,inhisdotagey 
to  hear  Charles  read  it. 

"His  most  faouliar  friend,  when  I  first  saw 
him,  was  White,  who  held  some  office  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  continued  intimate  with  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Tou  know  what  Elia  says  of  him. 
He  and  Lamfb  were  joint  authors  df  the  Original 
Letters  of  Falstaff  Lamb,  I  believe,  first  ap- 
peared as  an  author  in  the  second  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's Poems  (Bristol,  1797),  and,  secondly,  in 
the  little  volume  ofblank  verse  with  Lloyd  (1798) . 
Lamb,  Lloyd,  and  White  were  inseparable  in 
1798 ',  the  two  latter  at  one  time  lodged  togeth- 
er, though  no  two  men  could  be  imagined  more 
unlike  each  other.  Lloyd  had  no  drollery  in  bis 
nature;  White  seemed  to  have  nothing  else. 
You  will  easily  understand  how  Lamb  could 
sympathize  with  both. 

"  Lloyd,  who  used  to  form  sudden  fnendsbips^ 
was  all  but  a  stranger  to  me,  when  unexpectedly 
he  brought  Lamb  down  to  visit  me  at  a  little  vil- 
lage (Burton)  near  Christ  Church,  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  I  was  lodging  in  a  very  humble  cot- 
tage. This  was  in  the  summer  of  1797,  and 
then,  or  in  the  following  year,  my  correspondence 
with  Lamb  began.  I  saw  more  of  him  in  1802 
than  at  any  other  time^Jbr  I  was  then  six  months 
resident  in  London.  His  visit  to  this  county  wu 
before  I  came  to  it;  it  must  have^been  either  ia 
that  or  the  follovring  year :  it  vras  to  Lloyd  and 
to  Coleridge. 

*'  I  had  forgotten  one  of  his  school-fellows,  who 
is  stiU  living — C.  T.  Le  Grice,  a  clergyman  at 
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tRine  and  Review  waa  publisbed,  with  a  carioa- 
t^e  of  Gillray^s,  in  which  Coleridge  and  I  were 
introduced  with  asses'  heads,  and  Lloyd  and  Lamb 
as  toad  and  frog.  Lamb  got  warmed  with  what- 
ever was  on  the  table,  became  disputatious,  and 
said  things  to  Godwin  which  made  him  quietly 
say,  *  Pray,  Mr.  Lamb,  are  you  toad  or  frog  ?' 
Mrs.  CoWiidge  will  remember  the  scene,  wUch 
was  to  her  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  But  the 
next  morning  S.  T.  C.  called  on  Lamb,  and  found 
Godwin  breakfasting  with  him,  from  which  time 
their  intimacy  began. 

"  His  angry  letter  to  me  in  the  Magazine  arose 
oat  of  a  notion  that  an  expression  of  mine  in  the 
Qnarterly  Review  would  hurt  the  sale  of  Elia : 
some  one,  no  doubt,  had  said  that  it  would.  I 
meant  to-serve  the  book,  and  very  well  remem- 
ber how  the  offense  happened.  I  had  written 
that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  altogether  de- 
lightful bot  a  saner  rdigions  feeling.  Thu  would 
have  been  the  proper  word  if  any  other  person 
had  written  the  book.  Feeling  its  extreme  un- 
fitness 88  soon  as  it  was  written,  I  altered  it  im- 
mediately for  die  first  word  which  came  into  my 
head,  intending  to  remodel  the  sentence  when  it 
should  come  to  me  in  the  proof;  and  that  proof 
never  came.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  your 
printing  all  that  passed  upon  the  occasion,  be- 
ginning vritb  the  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  giving  his  letter* 

"  I  have  heard  Coleridge  say  that,  in  a  fit  of 
derangement.  Lamb  fancied  himself  to  be  young 
Norval.  He  told  me  this  in  relation  tp  one  of 
his  poems. 

*'  If  you  print  my  lines  to  him  upon  his  Album 
Terses,  I  will  send  you  a  corrected  copy.  You 
received  his  letters,  I  trust,  which  Cuthbert  took 
with  him  to  town  in  October.  I  wish  they  had 
been  more,  and  wish,  also^  that  I  had  more  to 
teD  you  concerning  him,  and  what  I  have  told 
were  of  more  value.  But  it  is  from  such  frag- 
ments of  recoDeotion,  and  such  imperfect  notices, 
that  the  materials  for  biography  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  ccjlected. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"  ROBS&T  SOUTHBY.'* 

2b  Benry  Taylor^  Esq.    . 

•Kaswlok,  Manh  19;  1838. 
"MTDBAaH.T.j 
"  When  I  went  to  Lisbon  the  second  time  (in 
1800),  it  was  for  my  health.  An  illness  (the 
only  one  I  ever  bad)  had  weakened  me^  and  I 
was  li^le  to  sudden  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  some  organic  derange- 
ment It  watf  inferred,  or  rather  ascertained, 
that  they  arose  from  nervous  excitability,  be- 
cause the  moment  I  apprehended  them  they  re- 
turned ;  and  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  a 
circumstance  which  has  led  me  to  this  relation. 
Going  out  of  our  sitting-room  one  morning,  I 
happened  to  hear  the  maid  draw  the  bed-cur- 
tains, preparatory  to  making  the  bed  in  the  cham- 
ber opposite.  From  that  time,  while  I  remained 
in  those  lodgings,  I  never  went  out  of  the  room 
hi  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  hearing  the 


same  sound  distinctly,  though  it  came  from  with- 
in instead  of  without. 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you  a  morexiurious  circum- 
stance, of  which  I  made  a  memorandum  as  soon 
as  I  returned.  About  two  months  ago  I  was 
going  to  the  lake,  and  reading  as  I  went.  It 
was  a  bright,  frosty  day,  and  my  Scotch  bonnet 
(in  which  I  appear  like  a  Gaberlunzie  man)  af- 
forded no  shelter  to  the  eyes,  but,  having  been 
used  to  wear  it,  I  viras  not  inconvenienced  by  the 
light.  Just  on  the  rising  ground,  where  the 
view  of  the  lake  opens,  I  suppose  the  sun  came 
more  directly  upon  my  eyelids,  but  the  page 
which  I  was  reading  appeared  to  be  printed  in 
red  letters.  It  happened  to  be  a  page  in  which 
one  book  of  a  Latin  poem  ended  and  another  be- 
gan :  the  heading  of  this  latter  was,  of  course,  in 
considerably  larger  types ;  these  changed  their 
color  first,  and  l^ame  red  as  blood ;  the  whole 
page  presently  became  so,  and  the  opposite  page 
presented  a  confused  intermixture  of  red  and. 
black  types  when  I  glanced  en  it,  but,  fixing  my 
eyes,  the  whole  became  rubric  also,  though  there 
was  nothing  then  so  vivid  as  the  hurge  letters  of 
the  heading.  The  appearance  paned  away  as 
my  position  to  the  sun  was  altered. 

"  This  phenomenon  never  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore, but  i  observed  it  particularly,  because,  if 
my  memoiy  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  more 
than  once  read  of  the  same  thing,  and  always  as 
of  something  supernatural  in  the  histoiy  of  a 
Romish  saint,  or  a  fanatic  of  some  other  denom- 
ination. According  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which 
it  oocurred,  it  would  be  taken  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  grace  or  of  vnrath. 

******* 


"God  bless  you  I 


R.  S." 


To  HBrbert  HUl,  Etq, 

*'Ke«wlck,Apdl2;1836L 
"  My  nBAB.  Hessz&t, 

<(*         *         *         *         *         *         * 

James  II.'s  conduct  in  obtruding  a  Romish  presi- 
dent upon  Magdalen  v^as  not  worse  than  that  of 
the  present  ministry  in  appointing  Pr.  Hampden 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity.  If  they  had  giv- 
en him  any  other  preferment,  even  a  bishopric,  it 
would  have  been  only  one  proof  among  many  that 
it  is  part  of  their  policy  to  promote  men  of  loose 
opinions ;  but  to  phice  him  in  the  office  which  he 
now  holds  was  an  intentional  insuk  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  no  way  could  the  Whigs  expect  se 
materiaDy  to  injure  the  Chnreh  as  by  planting 
G^rmaniied  professors  in  our  schools  of  divinity. 
Thank  God,  there  is  too  much  sound  learning  in 
the  land  fpr  them  to  succeed  in  thiss  Not  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  many  parallels  between 
these  times  and  those  of  Charles  I.  is  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  the  clergy :  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  they  had  never  been  in  so  good  a 
state  as  when  the  Church  was  for  a  while  over- 
thrown j  and  since  the  Restoration  they  have 
never  been  in  so  good  a  state  as  at  present.  I 
mean,  that  there  has  never  been  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  learned  and  diligent  able  men  :  men 
whose  lives  are  conformable  to  their  profession, 
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"who  are  able  to  defend  the  tnith,  and  who  would 
not  shrink  from  any  thing  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  suSer  for  its  sake. 

"  Have  yoa  read  '  Sabseription  no  Bondage  ?* 
Some  one  (I  forget  who)  sent  it  me  last  year. 
Maurice*  is  said  to  be  the  anther's  name ;  an 
abler  treatise  I  have  never  read. 

'*  I  am  glad  that  yoa  are  studying  German, 
and  that  you  sometimes  write  verses,  not  only  as 
a  wholesomd  exercise  for  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  hardly  find  utterance  in  any  other  form, 
but  also  because  if  you  ever  become  a  prose  writ- 
er, you  will  find  the  great  advantage  of  having 
written  poetry.  No  poet  ever  becomes  a  man- 
nerist in  prose,  nor  falls  into  those  tricks  of  style 
which  show  that  the  writer  is  always  laboring  to 
produce  effect 

"  The  third  volume  of  Cowper  will  be  pub- 
lished next  week.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
Life  extends  far  into  it.  The  dealers  in  weekly 
and  monthly  criticism  appear  to  think  it  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  I  am  now  to  be  beplas- 
tered  with  praise  as  they  on6e  did  that  I  was  to 
be  bespattered  with  abuse.  On  both  occasions 
I  have  often  remembered  what  the  Moravian  said 
to  Wesley  :  Mi  f  rater,  non  adhesret  vettibut.  To 
make  amends,  however,  the  Evangelical  party 
have  declared  war  against  me,  and  I  am  told  that 
in  some  places  as  much  zeal  is  manifested  in  rec- 
onmiending  Grimshawe's  edition  as  .n  canvassing 
for  a  vacant  lectureship.  My  main  labor  is  over, 
but  a  good  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  bio- 
graphical notices,  some  of  which  will  probably 
ibrm  a  supplementary  volume.  As  for  materials, 
I  have  been  fed  by  the  ravens.  The  information 
which  I  have  come  upon  unexpectedly,  or  which 
has  been  supplied  to  me  from  various  quarters  to 
which  no  application  was  made,  because  I  did  not 
know  that  such  documents  existed,  has  been  sur- 
prisingly great. 

^'  It  would  have  amused  me  much  if  you  and 
Edward  had  exhibited  your  skill  in  special  plead- 
ing upon  the  delectable  book  *The  Doctor,'  as 
you  intended.  'To  convince  a  man  against  his 
will,  you  know,  is  no  easy  niatter ;  and  if  you 
substitute  knowledge  for  will,  what  must  it  be 
then  ?  That  the  writer  has  at  first  or  second 
hand  picked  up  some  things  from  me,  is  plain 
enough ;  if  it  be  at  first  hand,  there  is  but  one 
man  upon  whom  my  suspicion  could  rest,  and  he 
is  very  capable  of  having  written  it,  which  is  no 
light  praise.  He  possesses  all  the  talents  that 
the  book  displays,  but  not  the  multifarious  sort  of 
knowledge,  nor  are  the  opinions  altogether  such 
as  he  would  be  likely  to  express.  So  if  it  be  his, 
he  must  have  had  assistance,  and  must  also  have 
hung  out  fals^  lights.     However,  some  friends  of 

HAiirv  Tavlnr's  IaII  him  thnt  Th*.  'Rnwrinor  is  thn 


thing  about  him.  The  tedious  chapters  aboot 
Doncaster  give  some  probability  to  this  state- 
ment. You  have  it,  however,  as  it  came  to  me, 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  and  the  next  volume,  per- 
haps, if  next  there  should  be,  may  throw  man 
light  upon  the  authorship. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Herbert ! 

«*R.  8." 

To  John  May,  Esq, 

«•  Keswick,  June  13, 1836L 
"My  dear  Friend, 

"  Time  passes  on  so  rapidly  with  me  in  the 
regular  course  of  constant  occupation,  that  it 
seems  only  a  few  days  since  that  letter  arrived 
which  yours  of  this  morning  reminds  me  is  two 
months  old.    ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  There  is  no  change  in  my  poor  Edith,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  any.  Thank  God,  there  is  no 
suffering,  not  even  so  mueh  as  in  a  dream  (of 
this  I  am  fully  convinced),  and  her  bodily  health 
is  better  than  it  had  been  for  very  many  yean. 
*         *         «         *         * 

"  Only  one  of  my  daughters  is  with  me  at 
present.  Kate  has  been  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
Rydal,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  remove  poor  Dora 
Wordsworth  to  the  coast  (which  is  her  only 
chance  of  recovery),  she  will  go  with  her.  The 
loss  of  Miss  Hutchinson,  which  was  the  greatest 
we  could  have  sustained  out  of  our  own  nearest 
kin,  has  drawn  the  bonds  of  affection  closer  be- 
tween dear  Dora  and  my  daughters,  who  were 
almost  equally  dear  to  the  dead. 

'*  Tou  will  not  wonder  that  the  Life  of  Cowpear 
was  a  subject  better  suited  to  my  own  state  of 
mind  at  this  time  than  almost  any  other  could 
have  been.  It  was  something  like  relief  to  have 
thoughts,  from  which  it  is  not  possible  that  I  could 
escape,  diverted  as  it  were  from  home.  There 
are  passages  which  I  dare  say  you  will  have  per- 
ceived would  not  have  been  written  unless  I  had 
had  somethmg  more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  this  most  awful  of  all  maladies.      *         * 

"  I  shall  b6  very  glad  to  see  John  Coleridge. 
The  bishop  sent  me  his  kind  remembrances  f^m 
Demerara  the  other  day.  Tou  ask  if  there  be 
any  likelihood  of  seeing  me  in  town  ?  Not  at 
present ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  say  when  it 
may  be  fitting  for  me  to  leave  home.  My  pres- 
ence, though  it  may  be  little  comfort  to  my  poor 
wife,  is  a  very  great  one  to  my  daughters ;  my 
spirits  help  to  keep  up  theirs,  and  with  what  they 
have  to  do  for  me  in  the  way  of  transcribing,  and 
the  arrival  of  letters  and  packets  which  woukt 
cease  during  my  absence,  they  would  feel  a  great 
blank  were  thoy  left  to  themselves.  In  her  quiet- 
er mnnrlft.  tnn.  mv  nnnr  T!dith  shnu^A  a.  fi*AHiior  tA. 
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'time  is  not  far  distant  ^en  we  shall  haTe  all 
losses  restored,  and  nnderstand  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  always  meroifol  to  those  who  pot 
their  trust  in  it.        ♦        ♦        ♦        * 

"  Bedford  and  his  cousin,  Miss  Page,  are  com- 
ing to  lodge  at  the  foot  of  the  gvden  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.  I  have  known  him  firom 
the  year  1788;  We  became  familiar  in  1790, 
intimate  in  1791,  and  have  kept  up  a  constant 
and  most  intimate  intercoorse  ever  since.  So 
yon  may  suppose  how  much  I  shall  enjoy  his  so- 
ciety. Mary  Page,  too,  is  the  oldest  of  my  fe- 
male friends. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  old  friend !  and  be- 
Ueye  me  always 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"ROBSRT  SOUTHET." 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  these  friends, 
whose  coming  my  father  anticipates  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  letter,  this  smnmer  passed  more  cheer- 
fully than  those  which  for  some  time  had  preced- 
ed it ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  persons  have  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  each  other's  society.  Mr. 
Bedford,  though  afflicted  with  almost  complete 
deafness,  as  well  as  other  infirmities,  had  lost 
none  of  hb  natural  cheerfulness  and  relish  for  odd 
humor  and  boyish  jokes ;  and  my  Atther  was  nev- 
er weary  of  talking  into  his  trumpet.  They  had, 
indeed,  both  preserved  up  to  so  late  a  period  of 
life  more  natural  vivacity  and  elasticity  of  mind 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  persons  even  in  youth, 
and  both  regarded  it  as  a  signal  blessing  that  they 
had  done  so. 

The  cheerfhlness  of  the  sdmmer  was  further 
increased  by  the  oiroumstftnce  of  another  old 
"  Westminster"  (the  Rev.  Edward  Levett,  late 
of  Hampstead)  passing  some  months  at  Keswick; 
and  although  they  had  rarely  met  since  their  boy- 
ish days,  this  tie  quickly  brought  them  into  inti- 
macy. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  my  father  was  sur- 
prised by  a  subpoena  to  fipewr  as  a  witness  at 
the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  in  what  was  commonly 
called  "  The  great  WUl  Case,"  involving  a  prop- 
erty called  the  Hornby  Castle  Estate.  The  late 
possessor,  whose  name  was  Marsden,  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  a  person  of  weak  intellect, 
under  the  control  of  his  steward,  to  whose  son 
he  had  bequeathed  the  estate,  worth  from  <£6000 
to  067000  a  year.  Admiral  Tatham,  the  heir- 
at-law,  challenged  Marsden's  competency  to 
make  a  will ;  and  one  of  the  points  upon  which 
his  counsel  (Mr.,  now  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell) 
relied  was  the  internal  evidence  contained  in  a 
series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  the  production 
of  the  testator. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  opinion  upon  these 
letters,  several  literary  men  had  been  subpasnaed 
^Dr.  Lingard,  the  historian  (who  had  been  a 
witness  on  a  former  trial,  as  blowing  the  testa^ 
tor  personally),  Mr.  Wordsworth,  my  father,  Br. 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  and  others.  The  following 
letter  shows  it  was  decided  not  to  examine  these 
witnesses,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  the  only  one 
sworn. 


lb  H.  Tbyhr^  E$q, 

••Ketwlok,  Sept  10, 1836. 
"MtdbaeH.  T., 

"  The  papers  may  have  told  yon  that  Wcnds- 
worth's  evidence  was  not  received.  The  point 
at  issue  was,  whether  oertain  letters  prodooied  in 
the  testator's  hand-writing  could  all  be  composed 
by  the  same  person,  or  whether  they  did  not  im- 
ply such  a  difference  of  intellect,  and  contain 
such  different  peculiarities  of  spelling  and  style, 
as  to  be  proofs  of  a  long-laid  scheme  for  defrrad- 
ing  the  heir-at-law. 

"  The  argument  whether  this  course  of  in- 
quiry shoukl  be  gone  into  was  raised  as  soon  as 
W.  had  been  sworn  in  the  box,  and  was  yielded 
by  the  plaintiff*'s  counsel  (Cresswell)  —  less,  I 
think,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  the  judge, 
than  because  he  saw  that,  in  the  event  of  a  fa- 
vorable verdict,  PoUoek  was  preparing  to  make 
it  the  plea  for  another  trial. 

**  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  us  at  a  board  of 
law  the  preceding  evening;  and  how  PoUock 
was  taken  aback  when  he  heard  Wordsworth 
called  into  the  box ;  and  how  well  be  recovered, 
and  skillfully  took  his  ground,  though  every  step 
of  his  argument  was  sophistical*  Wordsworth 
is  now  a  *  Sworn  Critic,  and  Appraiser  of  Com- 
position ;'  and  he  has  the  whole  honor  to  him- 
self—«n  honor,  I  believe,  of  which  there  is  no 
other  example  in  literary  history. 

"  We  went  on  Tuesday,  Quillinan  accompany- 
ing us.  On  Wednesday  we  returned  to  RydaJ, 
where  I  slept  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
I  walked  home  witl^t  the  slightest  fatigue. 
But  when  Wordsworth  marvels  that  I  can  do 
this,  and  says  that  I  must  be  very  strong  to  un- 
derteke  such  a  march,  it  shows  that  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  makes  me  conscious  that  I  am  on  the 
list  of  the  elders. 

"  The  journey  has  been  useful  as  an  experi- 
ment ;  and  my  plans  are  now  laid  for  a  long  cir- 
cuit. About  the  middle  of  October,  as  soon  as 
the  volume  of  Admirals  can  be  finished-'-upon 
which  I  go  doggedly  to  work  from  this  day — ^I 
hope  to  start  with  Cuthbert  for  the  West  of  En- 
gland.  We  shall  halt  in  Shropshire,  and  per- 
haps in  Warwickshire,  on  the  way  to  Bristol, 
thence  to  Taunton,  Devonshire,  and  the  Land^s 
End.  I  shall  show  him  all  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  few  old  friends  who 
are  lef^ ;  convey  him  to  Tarring,  and  then  come 
to  London  for  two  or  three  weeks,  taking  up  my 
abode  there  with  Rickman.     Grod  bless  you ! 

"  R.  S." 

Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  has  kindly  favored  me 
with  his  recollections  of  this  meeting  with  my  fa- 
ther, of  great  part  of  which  I  avail  myself  here. 

"  At  our  meeting  on  the  preceding  evening, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  gave  his  opinion  of  the  letters 
to  this  effect,  judging  from  external  as  well  as 
internal  evidence,  that  though  they  came  from 
one  hand,  they  did  not  emanate  from  one  and  the 
same  mind;  that  a  man  oommenciag  to  write 
letters  might  do  so  very  badly,  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  particularly  if,  lilce  Marsden,  he 
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wrote  many  letten,  he  would  probably  improve 
in  style ;  sach  improvement  being  constant,  and 
not  capricious.  That  is,  if  he  gradoaUy  learned 
to  spell  and  write  properly,  he  wonld  not  fall 
back  at  intervals  into  b»  original  errors  of  com* 
position  and  ipelling-*-that  if  onoe  he  had  got  oat 
ef  his  ignorance,  he  could  not  fiiU  back  into  it, 
vxoept  by  design— that  the  bumaa  mind  advanc- 
es, bnt  can  not  recede,  onlesB  warped  by  insan- 
ity or  weakened  by  disease.  The  ooDolosion  ar- 
rived at^  which  iacts  afterward  proved,  was,  that 
the  inequality  in  the  letters  arose  firom  their  be- 
ing composed  by  different  persons,  some  ignorant 
and  some  well  informed,  while  another  person 
always  copied  them  finirly  lor  the  poet. 

"  This  is  the  som  of  what  Mr.  Wordsworth  at 
great  length  and  very  elaborately  declared  as 
the  result  he  had  arrived  at.  It  was  thought 
piled  on  thought,  clear  investigation,  carefui  anal- 
ysis, and  accumulative  reasoning. 

"  While  Wordsworth  was  speaking,  I  noticed 
that  Southey  listened  with  great  attention.  Onoe 
or  twice  Wordsworth  referred  to  him  for  his  oo- 
incidenoe  in  an  argnnent,  and  Southey  very  la- 
opnicaUy  asseated.  -  Dr.  Ling^ard's  (^nnion  was 
already  on  record,  and  my  fri^  and  myself  very 
briefly  stated  ours  to  be  precisely  the  eane  as 
Wordsworth's.  The  next  day  Wordsworth  was 
put  into  the  witaees4K)z,  was  sworn,  and  his  ex- 
amination had  commeneed,  in  fulfillment  of  Mr. 
Cressweirs  promise  to  the  jury  that  they  should 
hear  the  opinion  of  emineDt  literary  characters  as 
to  the  compound  authorship  of  Marsden's  letters. 
But  Sir  F.  PoUook,  the  leader  on  the  other  side, 
objected  to  such  evidenoe,  alleging  that  they 
might  as  well  examine  a  batch  of  E^burgh  re- 
viewers; and  that  it  vras  substituting  speoi^tive 
opinion  for  actual  fact,  besides  takmg  from  the 
jury  the  power  of  judgment  founded  upon  opin- 
ion. After  n  long  argument,  it  was  decided 
that  this  evidence  was  inadmissible ;  but,  as  the 
verdict  eventually  showed,  the  jury  evidently 
thought  that  there  was  good  reason  why  such 
evidenoe  was  set  aside.  , 

**  While  a  friend  went  for  a  magistrate's  or- 
der for  us  to  see  the  Castle  (which  is  used  as 
the  prison),  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  myself 
bad  a  brisk  conversation. 

"  From  the  spot  en  wfaieh  we  stood  (a  sort  of 
terrace)  thero  was  a  fine  view  of  the  Irish  sea, 
the  country  around  Lancaster,  and  to  the  north 
the  mountains  of  Gfunberland  and  Westmoreland, 
which  last  were  eageriy  pomted  out  by  Words- 
worth. I  haiarded  the  remark  that  an  Amer- 
ican had, compared  these  mountains  with  some 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  Hudson  River,  and  this 
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yearning  of  the  robber  for  hi«  booty :  they  re- 
print English  works,  because  it  pays  them  bet- 
ter than  to  buy  native  copyrights ;  and  until  men 
are  paid,  and  paid  well  for  writing,  depend  on  it 
that  writing  well  must  be  an  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.* 

"  We  now  went  to  visit  Lancaster  Castle, 
whioh  need  not  hero  be  described.  After  enjogr- 
ing  the  fine  view  from  the  Keep,  we  went  to  see 
the  Penitentiary,  within  the  castle.  Dr.  Lingard 
had  left  us  before  this,  and  the  ball  of  oonversa- 
tion  was  kept  up  between  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  myself.  The  principal  subject  was  Ameri- 
can literature,  with  which,  at  that  time,  I  was  pret> 
ty  well  acquainted.  Wordsworth  could  soaroely 
believe  that  of  a  three  volume  vrork,  published 
hero  at  a  guinea  and  a  haM^  the  reprint  was  usu- 
ally sold  in  New  York  for  two  shillings — in  later 
days  tiie  price  has  been  as  low  as  sixpeooe,  the 
great  sale  making  a  fraction  of  profit  worth  look- 
ing for.  Wordsworth  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  obtain  an  American  reprint  of  anyt)f  Smithey's 
works ;  but  Mr.  Southey  appeared  quite  indi^rw 
eot.  *I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,'  said  he,  ^if 
the  rogues  would  only  give  me  atithe  of  what  the 
work  of  my  brains  may  yieki  to  them*' 

^Returning  to  the  terrace  leading  to  the 
courts,  Wordnrortfa  and  Mr.  Qnillinan  went  into 
the  town,  while  Southey  and  myself  walked  up 
and  down  for  about  half  an  hoar.  ^  I  am  glad,' 
said  be,  '  that  they  would  not  take  our  evidence. 
It  was  nothing  bnt  matter  of  opinion,  and  if 
twen^  men  of  letters  swore  one  way  on  one  day, 
twenty  more  would  swear  the  reverse  on  the  next 
day,  and  with  equal  conscientiousness.'  I  said 
that  I  suspected  the  qjftring  such  evidenoe  was 
enough,  as  its  rejection  made  the  jury  suspect 
there  was  a  eause  for  not  hearing  it.  ^Like 
enough,'  said  he,  laughing  heartily,  '  that  would 
be  a  true  lawyer's  trick  I' 

^^  Southey  then  inquired  whether  some  Unee  on 
the  death  of  a  child,  which  had  gone  the  round 
of  the  newspapers  shortly  before,  were  not  my 
composition.  Learning  that  they  were,  he  said, 
*  The  solace  vf  song  certainly  does  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  spirit.  /  have  snfiered 
deeply^  and  I  found  a  comfort  in  easing  my  mind 
through  poetry,  even  though  much  of  what  I 
wrote  at  such  times  I  have  not  let  the  world  see. 
It  is  a  bitter  eup,*^  added  he,  'but  we  can  not  ex- 
pect tbt  ties  of  kindred  to  remain  forever.  One 
by  eae,  as  we  live  on,  ear  friends  and  our  rehi- 
tions  drop  tiiroQgh  the  broken  arches  of  the  bridge 
of  life.' 

"  He  spoke  freely  of  his  cotemporaries.  Lin- 
gard he  praised  for  true  earnestpess,  and  a  deqm. 
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a  joath ;  I  pointed  ont  their  defects,  and  he  was 
not  above  trying  to  amend  and  remove  them. 
There  are  parta  of  Elliott's  poems,'  added  he, 
*  not  sarpassed  in  the  language.' 

''We  spoke  of  Wordsvrorth,  and  he  laid,  *A 
dear  half  of  what  he  has  written  will  remain. 
Who  can  say  how  rnooh  ■d'  the  rest  of  ns  will 
survive  ?  Scott,  for  example ;  no  one  thinks  of 
his  poetry  now.'  I  ventured  to  say  that  in  Scott's 
case,  as  in  his  own,  the  exoellenoe  of  their  prose 
had  thrown  their  poetry  into  the  shade.  *  That 
is  a  flattering  i^logy,'  said  he ;  '  but  oar  prose 
may,  from  its  very  quantity,  if  from  no  other 
cause,  have  crowded  down  our  poetry.  One 
thing  I  do  know;  to  write  poetry  is  the  best 
preparation  for  writing  proae.  The  verse-maker 
gets  the  habit  of  weighing  the  meanings  and 
qualities  of  words,  until  he  comes  to  know,  as  if 
by  intuition,  what  particular  word  will  best  fit 
into  the  sentence.  People  talk  of  my  style  1  I 
have  only  endeavored  to  write  plain  English,  and 
to  put  my  thoughts  into  language  which  every 
one  can  understand.'  He  menimned  Cobbett  as 
<me  of  the  best  writers  of  English  we  had  yet 
possessed.  '  He  has  a  Saxon  basis,  derived  from 
his  education  in  the  heart  of  an  English  county, 
where  the  Saxon  roots  occur  once  or  twice  in 
every  sentence  uttered  by  the  peasantry.  Cob- 
bett,' he  added,  '  has  done  and  said  many  foolish 
things ;  but  he  writes  English  such  as  every  one, 
f^m  Chaucer  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  from 
More  to  Cowper,  can  not  fail  to  comprehend. 
He  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  writes  without 
stopping  to  pick  out  pretty  words,  or  round  off* 
polished  sentences.' 

"  I  mentioned  his  Life  of  Nelson.  '  That,'  said 
he,  '  was  a  Qiiarierly  article,  and  I  expanded  it 
into  a  book.  I  was  afraid  of  the  dea  phrases  *, 
but  I  had  no  fear  of  making  t^e  book  liked  by 
the  public,  for  I  had  material  for  ten  times  the 
extent  I  was  bound  to,  and  the  man  I  wrote  of 
lived  in  the  nation's  heart.' 

'  The  question  of  memory  was  touched  upon, 
firom  my  mentioning  the  dates  of  some  events  we 
spoke  of.  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  I  could  as  soon  fly 
as  recollect  these  dates.  I  have  trusted  so  little 
to  memory,  that  memory  will  do  little  for  me 
-when  I  press  her.  I  have  a  habit  of  making 
notes  of  what  I  should  treasure  in  my  mind,  and 
the  act  of  writing  seems  to  discharge  it  from  the 
mind  to  the  paper.  This  Is  as  to  particulars; 
the  main  points  of  a  subject  I  recollect  very  well.' 

'*  To  my  surprise,  when  I  inadvertently  named 
Byron,  he  rather  encouraged  the  subject.  '  Tou 
think,'  si^  he,  *  that  if  we  had  been  personally 
acquainted  there  would  probably  have  been  few 
nnkind  feelings  between  us.  We  did  meet,  more 
than  once,  in  London,  society.  I  saw  that  he 
^was  a  man  of  quick  impulses,  strong  passions, 
and  great  powers.  I  saw  him  abuse  theso  pow- 
ers ;  and,  looking  at  the  effect  of  his  writings  on 
the  public  mind,  it  was  my  duty  to  denounce 
sach  of  them  as  aimed  at  ^e  injury  of  morals 
and  religion.  This  was  all ;  and  I  have  said  so 
in  print  before  now.  It  has  been  said  that  I, 
who  avowed  very  strong  opinions  in  my  youth. 


i^ould  not  have  condemned  odiers ;  but,  from  my^ 
youth  until  now,  my  desire  has  been  to  improve 
the  oondition,  moral,  religious^and  physical,  of 
the  great  body  of  mankind.  The  means  which 
I  once  thought  best  suited  to  efllect  this  are  not 
the  means  which,  after  forty  years'  constant 
thought,  I  would  now  empldy.  My  purpose  re- 
mains the  same  as  it  was  in  youth---I  would  use  y 
different  machinery.' 

**  After  tfan  oonversation  we  parted.  Southey 
went  to  his  friends  at  their  inn,  while  I  went  to 
mine  for  some  American  reprints  of  English  and 
Scotch  magaaincs  which  I  had  with  me.  When 
I  rejoined  them  they  were  at  luncheon.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  again  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain 
any  reprints  of  Southey's  poems;  and  Southey 
said,  ^  I  vrish  they  would  reprint  my  History  of 
Braxil.'  I  said,  alluding  to  the  sixe  of  the  work, 
that  this  would  be  a  heavy  affair.  *  Tes,'  said 
he,  *  it  is  in  tiiree  thick  quartos,  and  therefore 
quite  oat  of  -tiie  reach  of  common  purchasers. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  this  very  work  has 
added  some  (£1200  a  year  to  the  income  of  a 
oommeroial  house  in  London.  They  chiimed 
some  exemption  (of  duties,  I  think  he  said)  from 
information  given  them  by  a  passage  in  that 
work,  and  thus  they  gain  more  by  it  in  one  year 
than  the  author  can  expect  for  the  labor  and  re- 
search of  many.' 

"  Shortly  after  they  departed,  both  poets  kind- 
ly inviting  me  to  correspond  with  them,  and  press- 
ing me  to  visit  them,  if  ever  I  went  vrithin  ^  a 
day's  march'  of  either.  I  never  again  saw  these 
poets,  but  enjojred  the  oorrespondence  of  each. 

"  The  personal  appearance  and  demeanor  of 
Southey  at  this  time  (he  was  then  aged  62)  viras 
striking  and  peculiar.  The  only  thing  in  art 
which  brings  him  exactly  before  me  b  the  mon- 
ument by  Lough,  the  sculptor.  Like  many  other 
young  men  of  the  time,  who  had  read  Byron  with 
great  admiration,  I  had  imbibed  rather  a  preju- 
dice against  the  laureate.  This  v^as  weakened 
by  his  appearance,  and  wholly  removed  by  his 
firank  conversation.  He  was  calm,  mild,  and 
gentlemanly;  full  of  quiet,  subdued  humor;  the 
reverse  of  ascetic  in  his  manner,  speech,  or  ac- 
tions. His  bearing  was  rather  that  of  a  scholar 
than  of  a  man  nrach  accustomed  to  mingle  in 
general  society.  Indeed,  he  told  me  that,  next 
to  romping  with  his  children  when  they  were 
children,  he  'enjoyed  a  t^te-a-tete  conversation 
with  an  old  friend  or  a  new.  With  one,'  added 
he,  *  1  can  talk  of  familiar  subjects  which  we 
have  discussed  in  former  years,  and  with  the 
other,  if  he  have  any  brains,  I  open  what  to  me 
is  a  new  mine  of  thought.  The  educated  Amer- 
icans whom  I  have  conversed  with  alvrap  leave 
me  something  to  think  of.' 

**  In  any  place  Southey  would  have  been  point- 
ed at  as  ^  a  noticeable  man.'  He  was  tall,  slight, 
and  well  made.  His  features  were  striking,  and 
Byron  truly  described  him  as  ^  vrith  a  hook  nose 
and  a  hawk's  eye.'  Certainly  his  eyes  were  pe- 
culiar— at  once  keen  and  mild.  The  brow  was 
rather  high  than  square,  and  the  lines  well  de- 
fined.    His  habr  was  tinged  wi^  gray,  bat  bis 
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bead  was  as  well  covered  with  it  —  wavy  and 
flowing — as  it  could  have  been  in  youth.  He 
by  no  means  looked  his  age :  simple  habits,  pare 
thoughts,  the  quietude  oT  a  happy  hearth,  the 
friendship  of  the  wise  and  good,  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  acting  for  the  best  purposes,  a  sep- 
aration from  the  personal  irritations  which  men 
of  letters  so  often  are  subjected  to  in  the  world,, 
and  health,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  so 
generally  unbroken,  had  kept  Southey  from  many 
of  the  cares  of  life,  and  their  usually  harrowing 
effect  on  mind  and  body.  It  is  one  of  my  most 
pleasant  recollectionQ  that  I  enjoyed  his  friend^ 
ship  and  regard." 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

JOURNEY  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND—- TBS,  LIFE 

OF  COWPER ^I4TERAR7  ADVICE  TO  A  LADY— 

BIS  son's  PROSPECTS NEW  EDITION  OF  HIS 

POEMS PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY ^LAMB*S 

LETTERS THE  DOCTOR FAILURE  OF  THE 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COWPER— /THANKS 
TO  DR.  S.  MACKENZIE  FOR  RBVIEWINO  THE  NEW 
EDITION  OF  HIS  POEM&— KJERTAINTY  OF  A  FU- 
TURE STATE DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 1836— 

J  837. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  last  and  bit- 
tei^est  sorrow  which  had  befallen  my  father,  he 
had  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  office  of  light- 
ening, as  far  as  possible,  the  affliction  both  to  the 
poor  sufferer  herself  and  to  all  his  household. 
He  had  never  quitted  home,  and,  with  the  rare 
exception  of  a  single  friend,  had  seen  no  society 
whatever.     ^  . 

This  sort  of  life,  however,  although  his  health 
did  not  appear  yet  to  suffer,  was  naturally  deem- 
ed so  likely  to  prove  permanently  injurious  to 
him,  that  his  friends  had  often  and  strongly  urged 
him  to  leave  home  for  a  time,  and.  recruit  him- 
self by  change  of  air  and  scene. 

But,  while  assenting  to  the  desirableness  of  such 
a  change,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  to  attempt  it.  My  mother  had 
become  a  constant  object  of  solicitude ;  his  pres- 
enoe  was  often  useful,  always  a  source  of  as 
much  pleasure  as  she  was  capable  of  receiving ; 
and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  in  absence  there 
would  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety, 
which  would  materially  diminish  the  good  to  be 
gained.  He  felt,  also,  the  comfort  his  presence 
was  to  his  daughters,  and  the  blank  which  the 
absence  of  his  continual  cheerfulness  would  make 


almost  every  halting-place  was  at  the  house  of 
some  hospitable  friend,  it  was  all  pure  pleasure 
to  mej  and,  indeed,  he  himself  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  any  one  could  do  whose  thoughts  and 
heart  were  elsewhere  :  he  appreciated  every  mi- 
nute beauty  of  the  country  we  passed  through 
with  all  his  natural  quickness  of  perception,  tibe 
frequent  meetii^  with  old  friends  were  a  source 
of  evident  pleasure,  and  with  the  remerabranoe 
of  old  times  his  spirits  seemed  occasionally  to 
recover  their  old  buoyancy ;  neither,  indeed,  could 
he  help  being  gratified  with  the  reception  he 
every  where  met  with. 

Our  first  halting-place  was  at  Lord  Kenyoo's 
beautiful  seat,  near  Oswestry,  whence  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  an  outline  of  our  route. 

3b  CharUi  Swain^  E$q^ 

*'Gradiiigtoii,  Oct  97,  1jB3& 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  No  complunent  has  ever  been  addressed  to 
me  which  gratified  me  more  than  your  Dedica- 
tory Sonnet,  and  one  only  which  gratified  me  so 
much  (that  of  Henry  Taylor's  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde)  'y  both  for  the  same  reason,  because  both 
are  in  themselves  singularly  beautiful,  and  I  know- 
that  both  were  written  with  sincerity. 

"  This  letter  is  written  from  my  first  halting- 
place  on  a  very  wide  circuit.  Cuthbert  and  I 
left  home  on  Monday,  bound  tor  the  Land^s  End, 
from  whence  I  shall  torn  back  with  him  to  Sus- 
sex, and,  having  deposited  him  there,  proceed  to 
London.  There  my  purpose  is  to  remain  a  fort-> 
night,  after  which  I  shaJl  perform  my  promise 
of  visiting  Neville  White  whenever  I  went  again 
to  town,  and  then  make  the  best  of  my  way  home. 
It  is  an  unfavorable  season  for  making  such  a 
journey,  but  my  brother.  Dr.  Southey,  advised 
and  urged  me  to  break  from  home,  and  not  rely 
too  confidently  upon  a  stock  of  health  and  spirits 
on  which  there  were  large  demands. 

**  Being  able  to  do  this  (which  I  har<^y  ex- 
pected till  a  fortunate  ntbpcBna  to  Lancaster  pot 
it  to  the  proof),  I  had  the  additional  motive  of 
going  to  examine  the  only  collections  of  Cow- 
per's  letters  which  have  not  been  intrusted  to 
me— those  of  Mr.  Bagot,  which  I  am  to  peruse 
with  his  son,  near  Birmingham,  and  those  of 
Joseph  Hill,  which  were  bequeathed  as  an  heir- 
loom, with  a  good  estate,  to  Jekyll.  I  go  to  Mr. 
Bagot's  on  Monday  next,  and  shall  have  access 
to  Mr.  Jekyll's  MSS.  in  London.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  my  finding  in  these  collections  (es- 
pecially in  the  latter)  materials  for  my  supple- 
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Bristol.  Cottle  published  my  Joan  of  Are  in 
1796,  and  there  are  very  few  who  entertain  a 
warmer  regard  for  me  than  he  has  done  from  that 
time. 

"The  lines  which  I  have  written  in  Miss 

*8  album  are  on  the  opposite  page  to  that 

upon  which  O'Connell  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  haye 

inscribed  their  effusions.    You  will  see  that  mine 

did  not  require  any  premeditation : 

*"Birdfl  of  a  feather  flock  together ; 
Bnt  vide  the  opposite  page  i 
And  die&ee  yoa  maj  nOier  Tm  not  of  a  fiBSlfaer 
WUh  aome  of  the  blrdB  in  this  cage.' 

**  As  soon  as  Cowper  is  completed,  Longman 
means  to  commence  a  monthly  publication  of  my 
poems  in  ten  volumes.  The  volumes  shall  be 
sent  you  duly  as  they  are  published.  Very  few 
of  my  successors  in  this  generation  would  be  so 
well  entitled  to  them  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  merit,  fewer  still  as  a  mark  of  personal  re- 
gard. 

"Cuthbert  desires  his  kind  remembrances; 
and  believe  me  always,  my  dear  sir,  yours  with 
sincere  regard,  Robert  Southey." 

From  Gredington  we  proceeded,  after  paying 
some  visits  on  the  way,  to  Bristol,  where  the  pul^> 
Ksher  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  1796,  Mr.  Cottle,  hos- 
pitably entertained  us.  From  his  hands  my  fa^ 
ther  had  received,  when  struggling  with  his  ear- 
ly difficulties,  many  most  substantial  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  he  was  alwap  prompt  to  mention  and 
acknowledge,  and  under  his  roof^  and  with  his 
sisters,  my  mother  had  been  left  after  their  ro- 
mantic marriage.  Here,  therefore,  were  many 
mournful  thoughts  awakened,  though  no  one 
could  yield  to  them  less,  or  dwell  more  wisely 
than  he  did  upon  every  alleviation.  We  visited 
together  all  his  old  haunts — his  grandmother's 
house  at  Bedminster,  so  riridly  described  in  his 
Autobiography — ^the  College  Green  where  Miss 
Tyler  had  lived — ^the  house  where  he  was  boni 
— ^he  schools  he  had  been  sent  to.  He  had  for- 
gotten nothing — no  short  cut — no  by-way  f  and 
he  would  surprise  me  often  by  darting  down  some 
alley,  or  thridding  some  narrow  lane,  the  same 
which  in  his  school-boy  days  he  traversed.  We 
went  to  Westbury  to  look  for  Martin  Hall,*  the 
house  where  he  had  passed  one  of  the  happiest 
portions  of  his  life ;  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be 
found ;  and  we  were  then  told,  I  believe  errone- 
ously, that  the  walls  of  a  nunnery  inclosed  the 
place  where  it  stood  j  at  all  events,  the  general 
features  of  the  place  were  so  bhanged,  &at  my- 
father  did  not  recognize  the  house  again,  if  in- 
deed it  was  then  standing. 

This  was  a  pleasant  visit,  and  my  father's  en- 
joyment was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  company 
of  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Clifton,  and  in  whose  society  we  spent  several 
delightfal  days.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
with  whom  my  father  used  to  enter  freely  into 
conversation,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was  no 
mean  privilege  to  be  a  listetaer.     We  also  visited 


*  Bee  anO,  p.  104. 


Corston — ^his  first  boarding-sohool,  and  found  all 
there  exactly  as  he  has  described  it  in  his  Auto- 
biography and  in  the  "  Retrospect." 

I  was  much  struck  with  his  strong  attachment 
to  his  native  city,  and  his  appreciation  of  all  the 
beauties  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  he  did  not  take  up  his  abode  there  or 
in  the  neighborhood  in  earlier  life. 

Our  next  visit  is  described  in  the  following 
letter: 

3b  Qroivinor  C.  Bedford,  Etq. 

u  Bedmiarter,  Nov.  10, 183^ 
"  My  dear  G., 

"Right  glad  should  I  be  to  feel  myself  suffi 
<nently  at  rest  and  at  leisure  for  writing  at  full 
length  to  yoa;  but  little  rest  shall  I  have,  and  as 
little  leisure,  till  we  meet  in  London  some  six 
weeks  hence. 

"  We  left  home  on  Monday  the  24th,  crossed 
the  Mersey,  and  got  to  Chester  the  next  evening, 
and  the  next  day  reached  Lord  Kenyon's  to  din- 
ner. Gredington  (his  house)  is  in  Flintshire,  not 
far  from  old  Bangor,  where  llie  monks  were  mas- 
sacred, and  one  o^  the  small  meres  which  are  not 
unconmion  in  Cheshire  touches  upon  his  grounds. 
The  view  is  vexy  s|dendid  :  Welsh  mountains  in 
the  distance,  stretehing  far  and  wide,  and  the  fore 
and  middle  ground  undulated  and  richly  wooded. 
There  we  remained  till  Friday  morning,  and  then 
posted  to  Sweeny  Hall,  near  Oswestry,  where 
Mr.  Parker  h&d  a  party  to  meet  me  at  dinner. 
I  ccdled  there  on  Davies's  mother  and  his  two 
sisters,  who  are  just  such  women  as  the  mother 
and  sisters  of  so  thoroughly  worthy  a  man  ought 
to  be.  The  former  lives  in  a  comfortable  cottage 
which  he  purchased  for  his  &ther  some  years 
ago,  the  two  others  are  married ;  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  these  good  people,  and  of  seeing 
vrith  what  ddight  they  heaird  me  talk  of  Davies, 
would  have  overpaid  me  for  my  journey. 

"  Saturday  we  reached  Mr.  Warter*s  (near 
Shrewsbury)  to  dinner,  stayed  there  Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  proceeded  to  Birmingham,  from 
whence  we  took  chaise  for  Mr.  Egerton  Bagot's 
at  Pipe  Hayes. 

*        «         «        *        «        *.       « 

"  Two  mornings  were  fiilly  occupied  in  read- 
ing Cowper's  letters  with  him,  and  transcribing 
such  as  had  hitherto  been  witUield. 

^  At  four  on  Wedhesday  the  chaise  which  L 
had  ordered  at  Birmingham  arrived,  and  took  us 
to  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  We  then  JUw  (that 
is  to  say,  went  in  a  fly)  about  a  mile  out  of  that 
town,  to  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Riland,  a  clergyman, 
who  married  a  sister  of  Robert  Wolsely  (your 
ootemporary  at  Westminster),  and  who  has  now 
and  then  communicated  with  me  by  letter.  We 
had  a  pleasant  evening ;  after  which  we  return- 
ed, like  dutiful  chickens,  to  rest  under  the  Hen's 
wings. 

**  Thursday  we  came  to  Bristol,  and  took  np 
our  quarters  here  at  Bedminster  with  Cottle. 
Here  I  have  been  to  the  church  which  I  used  to 
attend  with  my  mother  and  grandmother  more 
than  half  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  I  have  shown 
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Catbbert  uxy  grandmother's  house— what  was 
onoe  my  garden  of  Eden.  At  church  I  was 
placed  in  a  seat  exactly  opposite  the  spot  on 
which  our  pew  had  stood ;  bat  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  church  had  been  altered.  A  few  mon- 
uments only  remained  as  they  had  been.  No- 
yember  8.  Tuesday,  we  walked  with  Landor 
about  the  finest  parts  of  the  neighborhood ;  but 
the  house  which  I  inhabited  for  one  year  at  West- 
bury,  and  in  which  I  wrote  more  verses  than  in 
any  other  year  of  my  life,  has  been  pulled  down. 
Yesterday  I  took  the  North  Pole*  to  Corstonj  and 
went  into  the  house  in  which  I  had  been  at  school 
fifty-five  years  ago. 

*'  We  go  on  Saturday  to  visit  Bowles  at  Brem- 
bill,  and  shall  stay  there  till  Wednesday. 

*'  To-day  I  have  a  letter  from  home  with  ac- 
counts not  on  the  whole  unfavorable,  bat  upon 
which  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dwell.  Right 
glad  shall  I  be,  or  rather  right  thankful  (for  ghid- 
ness  and  I  have  little  to  do  with  each  other  now) 
to  find  myself  at  home  again,  I  am  well,  thank 
God,  and  my  spirits  seldom  fiul ;  but  I  do  not 
sleep  better  than  at  home,  and  lose  that  after- 
dinner,  nap,  which  has  for  some  time  been  my 
soondest  and  most  refreshing  sleep.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  expect  to  find  myself  the  better 
for  this  journey,  when  I  return  to  remain  by  die 
wreck.  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  anxious 
to  be  there  again,  and  that  I  have  a  satisfaetion 
in  being  there-Hcniserable  as  it  i»— ^whioh  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  any  where  else. 

*^  God  bleSs  you,  my  dear  Groevenor  I 

'*R.  8. 

"  Our  love  to  Miss  Page." 

Tq  Mm  Katharime  Stmthey, 

**  Wens,  WodnecdiT  ereaiag,  I 
••Nov.ie,l&6.        ^5 
"  Mt  dear  Katb, 

"  Look  at  the  history  of  Bremhill,  and  yoo  will 
see  Bowles's  parsonage;  it  is  near  the  fine  dd 
church,  and  as  there  are  not  many  better  livings, 
there  are  few  more  pleasantly  situated.  The 
garden  is  ornamented  in  his  vray,  with  a  jet- 
Sxmtain,  something  like  a  hermitage,  an  obelisk, 
a  cross,  and  some  inscriptioas.  Two  swans,  who 
answer  to  the  names  of  Snowdrop  and  Lily,  have 
a  pond  to  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not  daly 
fed  there  at  the  usual  time,  up  they  march  to  the 
breakfast-room  window.  Mrs.  Bowles  has  also 
a  pet  hawk  called  Peter,  a  name  which  has  been 
b«Tie  by  two  of  his  predecessors.  The  view 
irom  the  back  of  the  house  extends  over  a  rich 
country,  to  the  distant  downs,  and  the  white  horse 
may  be  seen  distinctly  by  better  eyes  than  mine, 
without  the  aid  of  a  ^ass.         *         *        * 


himself  at  follies  which  nevertheless  he  is  ceo- 
tinually  repeating.  He  is  literally  afraid  of  every 
thing.  His  oddity,  his  untidyness,  his  simplicity, 
his  benevolence,  his  fears,  and  his  good-nature, 
make  him  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  ex- 
traordinary characters  I  ever  met  with.  He  is 
in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  tor  that  age  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  old  man,  in  full  possession  of  all  Us 
faculties,  though  so  afraid  of  being  deaf,  when  a 
slight  cold  afiects  his  hearing,  that  he  puts  a 
watch  to  his  ear  twenty  times  in  the  coarse  of 
the  day.  Our  reception  was  as  hospitable  as 
possible,  Mrs.  Bowles  was  as  kind  as  himseU^ 
and  every  thing  was  done  to  make  us  comlbrta* 
blc.        ****** 

"  The  bishop,  unluckily,  is  at  Weymouth ;  he 
wrote  to  Bowles  to  say  how  glad  he  should  be 
to  see  us ;  but  he  will  not  be  in  Wells  till  this 
day  week.  Whether  the  dean  (Goodenough)  is 
here,  the  people  of  the  inn  can  not  tell.       * 

"  Tell  your  dear  mother  that  I  earnestly  widi 
to  be  at  home  again,  and  shall  spend  no  time  on 
the  way  that  can  be  spared. 

**  Love  to  all.  So  good  night ;  and  God  blen 
you  I  R.  S." 

The  next  letter  gives  in  brief  an  account  of 
great  part  of  the  journey ;  and  I  think  is  not  on- 
interesting,  as  showing  his  capabilities  of  bearing 
fatigue,  and  of  deriving  some  pleasure  from  such 
a  routine  of  visits  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be  wearisome  to  him. 

7h  Jolm  RieknuM,  Esq. 

«XiBtoiwI>ee.7.]83(l 
"MtbearR., 

**  After  a  coarse  as  erratic  as  that  of  a  oomet 
which  has  been  driven  oht  of  its  way  (if  comets 
are  liable  to  such  accidents),  here  we  are,  in  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  West  of  Ea- 
gland.  I  was  here  in  1799,  abne,  and  on  foot. 
At  that  time  the  country  between  Porlock  and 
Ilfraoon^be  was  not  practicable  for  wheel  car- 
riages, and  the  inn  at  Linton  received  all  trav- 
elers in  the  kitchen.  Instead  of  that  single  pob- 
lic  house,  there  are  now  several  hotels,  and  in  its 
accommodation,  and  in  the  number  of  good  hoosee 
which  have  been  erected  by  settlers,  Linton  vies 
with  any  watering-place  in  Devonshire. 

"  We  were  within  a  few  miles  of  this  plaoe  a 
fortnight  ago,  when  Poole  parted  with  us  at  Hol- 
nicot,  Sir  T.  Adand's,  Somersetshire  House ;  but 
Sir  T.  persuaded  us  to  accompany  him  to  Killer- 
ton,  that  we  might  see  the  road  that  he  has  open- 
ed along  the  side  of  the  Exe,  and  then  return  to 
the  south  coast  by  way  of  Barnstaple.  At  Kil- 
lertoii  we  met  Scoresby  the  CeticitUf  now  the 
Reverend,  and  the  Eari  of  Devon.     We  paid  our 
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Sir  Thomas  drove  os  to  Mamhead,  where  Sir 
Robert  Newman  has  built,  and  is  now  busily  deo- 
ocmting,  the  most  gorgeous  mansion  I  have  ever 
seen.  Here  Lord  Devon  met  us,  and  took  us  to 
Powderham  Castle.  The  Poor-Law  Bill  is  work- 
ing well  here,  they  tell  me ;  and  it  has  had  the 
good  eSect  of  bringing  the  better  kind  of  country 
gentlemen  in  contact  with  the  farmers,  who  used 
to  think  that  gentlemen  knew  nothing,  and  are 
now  convinced  that  they  are  better  informed  than 
themselves. 

'*We  stayed  one  night  at  Powderham,  and 
went  next  day  to  my  old  friend  Lightfoot's,  near 
Crediton;  there  we  spent  three  comfortable  days 
in  a  jMursonage,  having  every  thing  about  us  that 
the  heart  of  man  could  desire.  To-morrow  we 
return  to  Barnstaple,  and  go  to  Mr.  Buck's,  the 
chief  of  the  North  Devon  Conservatives,  near 
Bedeford,  who  has  offered  us  hospitality,  and  to 
show  us  Clovelly  and  Hartland.  Sir  Thomas 
talks  of  meeting  us  again  at  Bude.  #  *  * 
At  Poole's  we  met  Mr.  Cross,  whose  discoveries 
astonished  the  Wittenagemot  at  BristoK  Tou 
would  like  his  fradk,  unassuming  manner.  *  * 
We  saw  the  storm  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  29,  from  a 
house  on  the  beach  at  Dawlish,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  danger,  if  the  wind  had  not 
changed  when  it  did.  The  effect  of  the  change 
more  resembled  what  I  suppose  may  be  that  of 
a  hurricane  than  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed  be- 
fore :  it  whirled  the  waves  about,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with  spray  flying 
in  all  directions.  On  Saturday  week  we  were 
ealled  out  to  a  fire  which  consumed  a  large  farm- 
house, not  Cgut  from  Lightfoot's.  It  will  be  well 
if  the  ensuing  week  passes  without  our  seeing  a 
shipwreck ;  for  when  the  winter  commences  with 
storms,  they  seem  generally  to  prevail  through 
it,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  or  rather  as 
far  as  my  recollection  can  be  trusted. 

**  This  wandering  life  is  as  little  suited  to  my 
inclination  as  to  my  habits ;  but  it  has  its  use  in 
shaking  up  the  system  and  in  refreshing  old  rec- 
ollections. Much  of  what  I  see  and  hear  will 
at  some  time  or  other  turn  to  account,  I  hope ; 
and,  moreover,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Cuth- 
bert  to  have  seen  my  old  friends  and  so  much  of 
his  own  country ! 

"  God  bless  you !  R.  Southby." 

From  Linton,  afrer  visiting  Mr.  Buck  at  Hart- 
land  Abbey,  and  meeting  Sir  Thomas  Adand  at 
Bude  Haven,  who  had  ridden  fast  and  far  that  he 
might  welcome  my  father  in  three  counties,*  we 


(see  some  of  the  first  chapters  of  Morte  d' Arthur), 
interested  him  greatly;  and  the  rugged  scene 
lacked  no  accompaniments  of  storm  and  tempest 
which  could  increase  its  grandeur,  for  we  oould 
hardly  keep  our  footing  while  we  viewed  it ;  and 
to  have  scaled  the  rocks  which  lead  up  to  it 
would  have  been  impossible  in  such  weathar, 
and  dangerous  enough  at  any  time. 

Further  down  the  coast  we  visited  that  sm- 
gular  tract  of  sand  which  has  been  rendered  well 
known  by  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  British 
Church  of  Peranzabuloe  (or  St.  Peran  in  the 
Sands),  which,  when  we  saw  it,  was  again  half 
buried.  The  structure  itself  was  of  the  rudest 
and  humblest  kind;  and  what  struck  us  most 
forcibly  was,  that  the  sand  all  around  was  filled 
with  small  fragments  of  human  bones,  indicating 
a  burial-place  at  some  distant  period  of  far  great- 
er extent  than  the  size  of  the  building  or  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  would  have  1^  any  one  to 
think  necessary.  I  suppose,  however,  it  had 
been  an  oratory,  and  not  a  parish  church.  We 
wore  told  that,  a  few  days  before  our  visit,  the 
sand  shifting  during  a  storm  had  exposed  to  view 
a  row  of  stone  coffins  ^thout  covers,  with  the 
skeletons  in  them  nearly  perfect ;  but  they  bad 
been  again  buried  by  the  last  turn  of  the  wind, 
which,  indeed,  was  already  driving  the  sand, 
which  is  exceedingly  deep  and  loose,  over  the 
remains  of  the  little  church  itself. 

Helston  was  our  furthest  resting-place,  where 
the  Rev.  Perwent  Coleridge  was  then  residing ; 
from  whence  we  visited  Uie  Land's  End,  witb 
the  wild  grandeur  of  which  my  father  was  par- 
ticularly struck.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Pen- 
zance Bay,  also  pleased  him  greatly;  and  he 
was  delighted  at  seeing  the  identical  chair  from 
which  Rebecca  Penlake  was  thrown,  as  narra- 
ted in. his  well-known  baUad.  It  is  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  tovirer,  and  is  evidently 
part  of  an  old  lantetti  or  place  to  light  a  beacon, 
fire  on. 

One  other  scene  also  which  he  had  described 
in  verse  he  was  much  pleased  at  now  bemg  able 
to  visit  for  the  first  time,  viz.,  the  Well  of  St.. 
Keyne,  near  Liskeard,  which  we  saw  during  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Rev.  W.  Farwell;  and  during^. 
this  excursion  which  was  impracticable  on  foot, 
I  saw  my  father  for  the  first  and  hist  time  in  my 
life  mount  on  horsebaok.  That  he  had  ever  been^ 
a  good  rider  I  should  think  very  doubtful ;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  surpassed  my  expectations. 
Our  Christmas  was  passed  at  Tavistock,  at  the 
Rev.  E.  Bray's,  whose  wife  is  the  well-known. 
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2b  IftM  JToOarMM  Soutkey, 

**  StocUdgfa  Posneroy,  JtzL  1, 1837. 
'^  Mr  DSAJi  Dauobtbr, 
^*  Whichever  it  be  to  whom  this  letter  is  doe 
(for  I  keep  ill  aecoimt  of  sDch  things),  I  begin 
with  SQofa  wishes  to  both,  and  to  all  others  at 
home,  and  all  firiends  round  Skiddaw  or  else- 
where, as  the  first  day  of  the  year  calls  forth. 

"  It  was  some  comfort  to  hear  that  your  dear- 
est mother  listened  to  my  letters,  and  asked  some 
questions ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  know  that 
my  presence  is  not  wanted,  while  it  is  in  vain  to 
wish  that  it  were  wished  for.  I  shall  be  home 
by  the  middle  c^  Febroary ;  glad  to  be  there, 
and  glad  that  I  have  taken  a  journey  which  has 
warmed  some  old  attachments,  and  been  in  many 
reipects  of  use.  As  for  Cathbert,  he  declares 
that  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  make  the 
whole  jonmey  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Mary  Col- 
ling. Verily  I  never  saw  any  person  in  and 
aboQt  whom  every  thing  was  more  entirely  what 
yon  coold  wish,  and  vidiat  it  ought  to  be.  She 
is  the  pattern  of  neatness  and  propriety,  simplicity 
and  good  sense.  Her  old  master,  Mr.  Hughes, 
is  as  proud  of  her  as  if  she  was  his  daughter. 
They  live  in  a  small  house,  the  garden  of  which 
extends  to  the  Rivdr  Tavy,  a  b^utifiil  stream ; 
and  her  kitchen  is  such  a  kitchen  for  neatness 
and  comfort,  that  yon  would  say  at  once  no  per- 
son who  coiUd  not  be  happy  there  deserved  to  be 
happy  any  where  else.  Strangers  (and  there  are 
many  whom  Mrs.  Bray's  book  dravra  to  Tavi- 
stock and  Dartmoor)  generally  inquire  for  her, 
and  find  means  to  see  her,  and  she  has  already  a 
Httle  library  of  books  which  have  been  presented 
to  her  by  such  persons. 

««««♦«# 

'*  Mr.  Bray's  is  the  only  house  in  which  I  have 
«aten  upon  pewter  sinee  I  was  a  child ;  he  has  a 
complete  service  of  it,  with  his  crest  engraved 
upon  it,  and  bright  as  silver.  The  house  (built 
for  him  by  the  Duck,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
called  in  Tavistock)  is  a  very  good  one,  the  gar- 
den large  and  pleasantly  laid  out;  it  includes 
some  of  the  ruins,  and  a  door  from  it  opens  upon 
a  delightfol  walk  on  the  Tavy.  In  spite  of  the 
weather  we  had  two  pleasant  walks,  one  of  about 
ten  miles,  the  other  about  six ;  but  of  Dartmoor 
we  cooh}  see  nothing.  Our  time  passed  pleas- 
•antly,  Mary  paying  us  a  visit  every  day  ;  some 
more  Fables  in  her  own  hand-writing  will  be 
JADong  the  most  interesting  autograjdis  that  I 
have  to  dispose  of. 

"  So  much  for  Tavistock.  I  see  it  to  great 
4i8advantage.  The  Tavy  is  like  our  Greta  in 
its  better  parts,  the  water  wae  quite  as  clear; 
but  snow  has  the  effect  of  making  water  look 

dirtv.  and   Mr.  "Rmv  ntimr^rttA  ttiA   fofun   nf  thn 


try  is  at  a  better  season,  and  in  all  sooh  ioeiiery 
it  resembles  Cumberland. 

"I  may  fill  up  what  remains  of  this  paper 
with  some  epita|rfis,  whidi  I  wrote  down  fram 
the  tombs  in  Bremhill  dinrch-yard.  The  first 
two  were  as  follows,  on  a  Dissenter  and  his  wife , 
and  beeause  they  were  Dissenters,  Bowles,  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  wrote  the  third,  om  one 
of  his  own  flock. 

"«E.W.    18001 
**' A  loving  wife,  a  friend  ifooere, 
A  tnder  modiar,  ■toopetfa  hera.' 

«»W.W.    1831 
"' Here  in  the  dleBt  dosl  Bet  oae 
Beloved  of  God. 
Redeemed  be  was  bj  Christ 
Waih'd  in  hia  preeioua  bloedt 
And  &ithAil  waa  hia  name. 
From  tribnlatlon  great  he  came^ 
In  love  he  lived,  in  Christ  he  died; 
His  life  desired,  but  God  denied.' 

"  Bowles,  who  loves  not  the  Dtssentere  more 
than  I  do,  wrote,  in  contrast  to  this,  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  on  a  neighboring  tomb-stone : 

**'Reader,  lUs  heap  of  earth,  this  gravestone  mmrki 
Here  lie  the  last  remains  erf"  poor  John  Dark. 
Five  years  beyond  man's  age  be  lived,  and  trod 
This  path  e«:h  Sabbath  to  Vm  hove  of  God; 
Vtcm  youftto  age,  nor  ever  from  Jus  heart 
Did  that  best  praytr  our  Savior  tamkt  depart 
At  his  last  hour  with  lifted  hands  be  cried, 
Tkfkin^dom  cmk,  Tkf  witl  bo  done!  and  died.' 

^  This  was  a  hit  at  those  who  went  to  meet- 
ing instead  of  church,  and  never  used  the  Lord^s 
Pmyer;  moreover,  it  alluded  to  the  Dissenter 
wishing  to  live  longer  if  he  ooold. 

"  And  now  God  bless  you  all !  Heartily  in- 
deed do  I  wish  myself  at  home ;  but  I  am  for 
from  repenting  of  my  journey. 

"Your  dutiful  fother,  R.  S." 

7b  Hmry  Thyfor,  £tq, 

<«B«ck]aBd,Jaa.8^1B37. 
"MtdearH.  T., 

it*  *  *  *  *  #         « 

If  I  have  learned  to  look  with  indifierence  upon 
those  whom  I  meet  m  casual  society,  it  is  becatae 
in  early  life  circumstances  (and  disposition  also) 
made  me  retire  into  myself,  like  a  snail  into  his 
shell ;  and  in  later  years,  because  so  many  new 
faces  have  come  to  me  like  shadows,  and  so  de- 
parted. Yet  I  was  not  slow  in  my  likings  when 
young,  nor  has  time  rendered  me  so :  it  has  only 
withheld  me  from  making  any  advances  toward 
intimacy  with  persons,  however  likeable,  whom 
it  is  certain  that  I  qan  have  very  few  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  again,  and  no  leisure  for  conversing 
with  by  letter. 

*^  It  is,  indeed^  most  desirable  to  knit  our  friends 
in  a  circle ;  and  one  of  those  hopes  which,  thank 
Qodj  have  in  me  the  strength  of  certainties,  is 
that  this  will  be  done  in  the  next  stage  of  onr 
AYiAtAtinA.  xvhAn  ftll  thA  orolden  links  of  tha  ehain 
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7b  MiM  Kalharine  Southey, 

"TMriiig.Fch.e.ieaT. 
**  My  dbar  Kate, 

"*         *         «         «         *         «  * 

Yesterday  I  and  Karl  had  a  walk  of  some  foar- 
teen  or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  Roman  eneampments 
of  Sisbury  and  Cbankbury.  The  latter  commands 
a  noble  prospect  over  the  Weald.  We  had  also 
a  remarkable  view  of  Worthing,  which  appeared 
like  a  mined  city  {Balbec  or  Palmyra)  in  the  dis- 
tance, on  the  edge  of  what  we  knew  to  be  the 
sea,  but  what  might  as  well  have  been  a  desert ; 
for  it  was  so  variegated  with  streaks  of  sunshine 
and  of  shade,  that  no  one  ignorant  of  the  place 
<xHild  have  determined  whether  it  were  sea  or 
skj  that  lay  before  us. 

''I  shall  come  hcmie  htmgry  for  work,  for 
sleeping  after  dinner,  and  for  walking  with  a  book 
in  my  hand.  The  first  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to 
write  a  preface  for  Cowper's  Homer — ^little  more 
than  an  evening's  employment.  Then  I  set 
about  reviewing  Mrs.  Bray's  book,  and  oarefolly 
reading  through  Joan  of  Arc,  that  it  may  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  press;  for  the  first  volume  of 
my  Poetical  Worics  is  to  appear  on  July  1 1  (a 
month  after  Cowper  is  finished),  and  we  wish  to 
have  two  or  three  more  through  the  press,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  danger  of  delay  in  the  publication. 
Then  there  are  two  volumes  of  Cowperiana  to 
prepare  (for  which  I  am  to  have,  as  is  fitting, 
separate  pay),  and  two  volumes  more  of  Admi- 
rals, besides  other  things-— enough  to  do,  but  not 
too  much;  for  I  see  ray  way  through  all,  and 
was  never  in  better  trim  for  work. 

"  And  now,  QoA  bless  you  all !  Rejoice,  Baron 
Chinchilla,  for  I  am  coming  again  to  ask  of  you 
whether  you  have  every  thing  that  a  oat's  heart 
can  desire  1  Rejoice,  Tommy  Cookbaim,  for  I 
must  have  a  new  black  coat  I  and  I  have  chosen 
that  it  should  be  the  work  of  thy  hands,  not  of  a 
London  tailor.  Rejoice,  Echo,  for  the  voice 
which  thou  lovest  will  soon  awaken  thcc  again 
ill  thy  mountains !  Rejoice,  Ben  Wilson,  for  sam- 
ple clogs  are  to  be  sent  into  the  West  coantiy, 
for  the  good  of  the  Devonshire  men !      R.  S." 


3b- 


**  Keswick,  March,  1837. 
"  Madau,* 
**  You  will  probably,  ere  this,  have  given  up  all 
expectation  of  receiving  an  answer  to  your  letter 
of  December  29.  I  was  on  the  borders  of  Corn- 
wall when  that  letter  was  written ;  it  found  me 
a  fortnight  afterward  in  Hampshire.  During  my 
•ubsequent  movements  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  tarriance  of  three  busy  weeks  in 
London,  I  had  no  leisure  for  replying  to  it ;  and 
npw  that  I  am  once  more  at  home,  cukd  am  clear- 
ing ofi*  the  arrears  of  business  which  had  accu- 
mulated daring  a  long  absence,  it  has  lain  un- 
answered till  ^e  last  (?  a  numerous  file,  not  firom 


*  Tbeladj  to  whom  tMs  and  the  next  letter  are  addresi- 
ed  Unow  weD  known  as  a  proae  writer  of  no  common 
powcm 


disrespect  or  indifference  to  its  contents,  but  be- 
cause, in  truth,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  answer 
it,  nor  a  pleasant  one  to  oast  a  damp  over  the 
high  spirits  and  the  generous  desires  of  youth. 

"  What  you  are  I  can  only  infer  from  your 
letter,  which  appears  to  be  written  in  sincerity, 
though  I  may  suspect  that  you  have  used  a  fic- 
titious signature.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  letter 
and  the  verses  bear  the  same  stamp,  and  I  ean 
well  understand  the  state  of  mind  which  they  in- 
dicate. What  I  am  you  might  have  learned  by 
such  of  my  publications  as  have  oome  into  your 
hands ;  and  had  you  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  a  little  personal  knowledge  would  have 
tempered  your  enthusiasm.  Tou  might  have  had 
your  ardor  in  some  degree  abated  by  seeing  a 
poet  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  witnessing  the  ef- 
fect which  age  produces  upon  our  hopes  and  as- 
pirations ;  yet  I  am  neither  a  disappointed  man 
nor  a  discontented  one,  and  you  would  never  have 
heard  from  me  any  ehilUng  sermons  upon  the 
text,  *A11  is  vapity.' 

"It  is  not  my  advice  that  you  have  asked  as 
to  the  directfon  of  your  talents,  but  my  opraion 
of  them ;  and  yet  the  opinion  may  be  worth  lit- 
tle, and  the  advice  much.  You  evidently  possess, 
and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  what  Words- 
worth calls  '  the  faculty  of  verse.'  I  am  not  de- 
preciating it  when  I  say  that  in  these  times  it  is 
not  rare.  Many  volumes  of  poems  are  now  pub^; 
lished,  every  year  without  attracting  public  atten- 
tion, any  one  of  which,  if  it  had  appeared  half  a. 
century  ago,  would  have  obtained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  author.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  am- 
bitious of  distinction  in  this  way,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  disappointment. 

"  But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  distinction  that 
you  should  cultivate  this  talent,  if  you  ooosnlt 
your  own  happiness.  I,  vrho  have  made  litera- 
ture my  profession,  and  devoted  my  life  to  it,  and 
have  never  for  a  moment  repented  of  the  delib- 
erate choice,  think  myself  nevertheless  bound  in 
doty  to  caution  every  young  man  who  applies  as 
an  aspirant  to  me  for  encouragement  and  advice, 
against  taking  so  perilous  a  course.  Yon  will 
say  that  a  woman  has  no  need  of  such  a  caution 
— there  can  be  no  peril  in  it  for  her.  In  a  cer* 
tain  sense  this  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  danger  of 
which  I  would,  with  all  kindness  and  all  earnest- 
ness, warn  you.  The  ^y-dreams  in  which  yt>a 
habitually  indulge  are  likely  to  induce  a  distem- 
pered state  of  mind ;  and  in  proportion  as  all  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  world  seem  to  you  flat  and 
unprofitable,  you  will  be  unfitted  for  them  with- 

I  out  becoming  fitted  for  any  thing  else.  Litera- 
ture can  not  be  the  business  of  a  woman's  life, 

J  and  it  ought  not  to  be.     The  more  she  is  engaged 

^  in  her  proper  duties,  the  less  leisure  will  she 
have  for  it  even  as  an  acoomplishment  and  a  rec- 
reation. To  those  duties  you  have  not  yet  been 
called,  and  when  you  are  you  will  be  less  eager 
for  celebrity.  Yon  will  not  seek  in  imagination 
for  excitement,  of  which  the  vieissitades  of  thia 
life,  and  the  anxieties  firani  which  you  must  not 
hope  to  be  gaempfed,  be  your  state  what  it  may, 

)  wiil  bring  with  them  but  too  much. 
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"  But  do  not  suppose  that  I  disparage  the  gift 
which  you  possess,  nor  that  I  would  discourage 
you  from  exercising  it.  I  only  exhort  you  so  to 
think  of  it  and  so  to  use  it  as  to  render  it  condu- 
cive to  your  own  permanent  good .  Write  poetry 
for  its  own  sake — not  in  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  celebrity :  the  less  you 
aim  at  that,  the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  de- 
serve, and,  finally,  to  obtain  it.  So  written,  it  is 
wholesome  both  for  the  heart  and  soul ;  it  may 
be  made  the  surest  means,  next  to  religion,  of 
soothing  the  mind,  and  elevating  it.  Tou  may 
embody  it  in  your  best  thoughts  and  your  wisest 
feelings,  and  in  so  doing  discipline  and  strengthen 
them. 

"  Farewell^  madam.  It  is  not  because  I  have 
forgotten  that  I  was  once  young  myself  that  I 
write  to  you  in  this  strain,  but  because  I  re- 
member it.  Too  will  neither  doubt  my  sincerity 
nor  my  good  will ;  and,  however  ill  what  has 
here  been  said  may  accord  with  your  present 
views  and  temper,  the  longer  you  live  the  more 
reftsonable  it  will  appear  to  you.  Though  I  may 
be  but  an  ungpracious  adviser,  you  will  idlow  me, 
therefore,  to  subscribe  myself  with  the  best  wish- 
es for  your  happiness  here  and  hereafter, 
"  Your  true  friend, 

"  Robert  Southet." 

2b  the  tatne. 

**  Ketwick,  BUrch  S2, 1837. 
*'  Deak  Madam, 

"  Your  letter  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and 
I  should  not  forgive  myself  if  I  did  not  tell  you  so. 
You  have  received  admonition  as  considerately 
and  as  kindly  as  it  was  given.  Let  roe  now  re- 
quest that,  if  you  ever  should  come  to  these  lakes 
while  I  am  living  here,  you  will  let  me  see  you. 
You  would  then  think  of  me  afterward  with  the 
more  good  will,  because  you  would  perceive  that 
there  is  neither  severity  nor  moroseness  in  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  yean  and  observation  have 
brought  me. 

'*  It  is,  by  Grod's  mercy,  in  our  power  to  attain 
a  degree  of  self-government,  which  is  essential  to 
oar  own  happiness,  and  contributes  greatly  to  that 
of  those  around  us.  Take  care  of  over-excite- 
ment, and  endeavor  to  keep  a  quiet  mind  (even 
for  your  health  it  is  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  you) :  your  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment will  then  keep  pace  with  the  culture  of 
your  intellectual  powers. 

*'  And  now,  madam,  God  bless  you ! 

"  Farewell,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  sincere 
friend,  Robert  Southet.'* 

2b  H.  Taylor,  Esq. 

^  Kefwick,  March  30^  1837. 


that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  tfa» 
advantages  preponderate.  But  life  is  uncertain, 
and  it  was  a  great  object  with  me,  feeling  that 
uncertainty,  to  make  his  boyhood  happy.  More- 
over, the  expense  of  a  public  school  would  have 
cost  me  no  little  anxiety,  and  must  have  pot  me 
to  my  shifts. 

*^  For  the  future,  he  knows  my  predHectioB, 
and  knows  also  that  he  is  just  as  free  to  choose 
his  own  profession  as  if  I  had  none.  I  indulge 
in  no  dreams  respecting  my  life  or  his,  or  into 
which  their  prolongation  enters.  But  if  he  lives, 
I  think  he  would  be  happier  in  a  country  parson- 
age than  at  the  bar,  or  as  a  {Physician,  or  in  a 
public  office.  He  is  free  to  choose.  I  may  Uve 
to  see  his  choice,  but  not  to  know  the  result  of 
it.     God  bless  you !  R.  S." 

^'  If  you  have  never  read  Roger  North's  Lives 
of  the  Lord-keeper  Guildford  and  his  other  two 
brothers,  let  me  reconunend  them  to  you.  Bat- 
ing the  law  matters,  you  will  be  amused  by  ev- 
ery thing  else.  There  is  an  edition  in  three  oe- 
tavos,  published  a  few  years  ago.  His  Examea 
is  also  well  worth  reading  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  our  history  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution. 

"  The  influenxa  is  leaving  me  8k>wly,  and  I 
wait  for  milder  weather  to  get  out  of  doon." 

2b  the  Jtev.  W.  L.  Bathes, 

"KMwfck,  April  95^  1897. 
"  My  dear  Mr*  Bowles, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  yon 
intend  me  in  your  forthcoming  edition — a  very 
great  honor  I  can  not  but  confer  it,  especially 
remembering  (what  I  shall  never  forget)  the  im- 
provement, as  well  as  the  delight,  which  I  de- 
rived froni  your  poems  more  than  forty  years  ago^ 
and  have  acknowledged  in  a  general  preface  ( jost 
drawn  out)  to  my  own.  The  Conscript  Fathea 
of  the  Row  have  set  me  upon  a  collected  editiofi 
of  them. 

**  The  booksellers  in  one  respect  have  rendered 
me  a  service  by  accelerating  what  I  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  posthmnous  publication,  for  I  might 
otherwise  have  deferred  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, waiting  for  a  more  convenient  season,  tiD 
it  would  have  been  too  late.  Indeed,  it  requires 
some  resolution  to  set  about  a  task  which  brings 
in  review  before  me  the  greater  part  of  my  iSe 
— old  scenes,  M  feelings,  and  departed  fnends. 
No  doubt  the  reason  why  so  many  persons  who 
have  begun  to  write  their  own  lives  have  stopped 
short  when  they  got  through  the  chapter  of  their 
youth  is,  that  Uie  recollections  of  childhood  and 
adolescence,  though  they  call  up  tender  thoughts, 
excite  none  of  that  deeper  feeling  with  whioh  we 
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deal  of  patient  labor  has  been  bestowed.  The 
faults  of  language  have  been  weeded  oat,  and  as 
many  others  as  it  was  possible  to  extirpate.  This 
vroM  have,  been  a  preposterous  attempt  if  the 
poem  had  been  of  a  pieoe  before ;  but  it  was 
^written  in  1793,  rewritten  in  1795,  and  mate- 
rially altered  in  1797,  and  what  has  been  done 
now  makes  the  dietion  of  the  same  character 
throughout.  Faults  enough  of  every  other  kind 
TQmain  to  mark  it  for  a  juvenile  production. 

*^  The  men  who  are  now  in  power  are  doing 
the  greatest  injury  they  can  to  the  Church  by 
strengthening  the  only  strong  argument  that  can 
be  brought  up  against  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State.  They  certainly  overlook  all 
considerations  of  character,  station,  acquirements, 
and  deserts  in, the  disposal  of  their  preferment, 
mnd  regard  nothing  but  the  interestis  of  their  own 
party.  It  will  tend  to  confirm  the  American 
Episcopalians  in  the  only  point  upon  which  they 
difier  from  their  English  brethren,  cmd  I  am  more 
sorry  for  this  than  for  the  handle  which  it  gives 
to  the  Dissenters  at  home;  for  in  these  dark 
times,  the  brightest  prospect  is  that  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  and  yet  without  an  al- 
lianoe  with  the  State,  and  endowments  for  learned 
and  laborious  leisure,  it  never  can  be  all  that  a 
church  ought  to  be. 

"  I  am  a  good  hoper,  even  when  I  look  dan- 
ger full  in  the  (ace.  We  are  now  in  great  dan- 
get  of  a  severer  dearth  than  any  within  our  mem- 
ory. Here  in  Cumberland,  at  this  time,  there  is 
aearoely  the  slightest  appearance  of  spring.  Last 
year  the  hay  failed,  and  the  sheep  are  now  dying 
for  want  of  food.  The  gardens  have  suffered 
greatly  by  frosts,  which  continued  till  last  week, 
and  most  of  the  grain  which  was  sown  in  the 
early  spring  ub  lost.  The  manufacturers  are  out 
of  employ,  and  the  eold  fit  of  our  commercial  dis- 
ease is  likely  to  be  the  roost  formidiable  that  we 
liave  ever  experienced.  Mischief  of  course  is  at 
work  in  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  it  will 
be  tremendously  aided  by  the  New  Poor-Laws, 
v  hich  are  not  more  useful  in  some  of  their  en- 
actments than  they  are. inhuman  in  others.  I 
fear,  however,  nothing  so  much  as  a  premature 
change  of  ministry.  Let  the  present  men  re- 
main to  reap  what  they  have  sown.  You  and  I 
can  not  live,  to  see  the.  issue  of  all  these  changes 
that  are  in  progress,  but,  as  an  old  man  in  this 
neighborhood  said,  *  mayhap  we  may  hear  tell.' 
*^  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir  1  Present  my 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  and  believe  me, 
"  Yours  afifeotionately^ 

"  Robert  Southbt." 

To  Edward  Moxon,  Eiq. 

•«K<Mwick,  hMfy  19, 1837. 
*'  My  dbak  Sir, 
**  I  received  Lamb's  Letters  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  not  very  vrisely  looked  through  both  vol- 
umes before  I  went  to  bed,  for,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, they  kept  possession  of  me  during  the  night. 
Of  late  I  have  seen  much  of  myself  in  a  way  that 
thus  painfully  brings  back  the  past ;  Sir  Walter's 
Memotcs  first,  then  Joseph  Cottle's  RecoUeotiont 


of  so  many  things  which  had  better  have  been 
forgotten,  and  now  these  Memorials  of  poor 
Charles  Lamb.  What  with  these,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  my  own  poems  for  an  edition  which  I 
have  set  about  in  the  same  mood  of  mind  as  if  it 
were  designed  for  posthumous  publication,  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  have  been  drawn  to  the 
years  that  are  past  far  more  than  is  agreeable  or 
wholesome. 

*        ^«         «        «        #        «        « 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  looked  out  for  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd  the  letter*  which  Giffbrd  wrote  in  reply  to 
one  m  which  I  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his 
designating  Lamb  as  a  poor  maniac.  The  words 
were  used  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  pecul- 
iar bearings,  and  I  believe  nothing  in  the  course 
of  Gifibrd's  life  ever  occasioned  him  so  much 
self-reproach.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  I 
had  no  literary  sympathies ;  perhaps  there  was 
nothiog  upon  which  we  agreed  except  great 
political  questions;  but  I  Ws.ed  him  the  ^tter 
ever  after  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  a  heart  full  of  kindness  for  all  living  creat- 
ures except  authors ;  titem  he  regarded  as  a 
fishmonger  regards  eels,  or  as  Isaac  Walton  did 
slugs,  frogs,  and  worms.  I  always  protested 
agfeunst  the  indulgence  of  that  temper  in  his  Re- 
view, and  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  this  hist  number 
that  the  same  spirit  still  continues  there. 

"  A  few  remarks  I  will  make  upon  these  vol- 
umes as  they  occur  to  me.  There  was  nothing 
emulous  intended  in  Coleridge's  Maid  of  Orleans. 
When  Joan  of  Arc  was  first  in  the  press  (1795). 
he  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  secona 
book,  which  portion  wbs  omitted  in  the  second 
edition  (1798),  because  his  style  was  not  in  keep- 
ing vrith  mine,  and  because  the  matter  was  in- 
consistent with  the  plan  upon  which  the  poem 
had  been  in  great  part  recast.  All  that  Coleridge 
meant  was  to  make  his  fragment  into  a  whole. 

"  I  saw  most  of  Lamb  in  1802,  when  he  lived 
in  the  Temple,  and  London  was  my  place  of 
abode^-for  the  last  time,  God  be  thanked  1 

"  It  was  not  at  Cambridge  that  Lloyd  was  atr 
tracted  to  Coleridge.  He  introduced  himself  to 
him  at  Bristol  in  1796,  resided  with  him  after- 
ward at  Stowey,  and  did  not  go  to  Cambridge  till 
three  or  four  years  later,  after  his  own  marriage. 
•         ***«** 

**  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Moxon,  and  believe 
me  always  jovus  very  truly, 

"  ROBBRT  SOUTHBT. 

"Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Rogers 
when  you  see  him.  I  am  sorry  that  Cary  has 
been  so  ill  treated.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
archbishop  may  think  it  fitting  to  mark  his  sense 
of  the  transaction  by  giving  him  some  preferment. 

"  Mr.  Talfourd  has  performed  his  task  as  weL 
as  it  could  be  done,  under  all  oircumstances.  The 
book  must  be  purely  delightful  to  every  one,  the 
very  few  excepted  to  whom  it  must  needs  recall 
melancholy  recollections." 

The  reader  will  have  observed^  from  various 
passages  in  my  father's  letters,  the  extreme  pains 
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and  troable  he  had  taken  to  conceal  the  true  aU" 
thorshlp  of  The  Doctor ;  the  publication  of  this 
book,  and  the  mystification  about  it,  in  which  he 
contrived  to  involve  so  many  people,  being  one 
of  his  chief  sources  of  amusement — indeed,  his 
only  recreation  during  his  later  years. 

The  two  first  voli^nes  had  been  published  at 
hap-hazard,  the  work  being  so  unlike  any  other 
that  had  ever  appeared  that  he  could  form  no  an- 
ticipation of  what  its  reception  would  be.  With 
that  reception  (although  the  sale  was  never  a 
large  one)  he  was  fully  satisfied,  and  encouraged 
to  continue  it  at  much  greater  length  than  he  at 
first  intended ;  indeed,  had  his  faculties  and  life 
been  spared,  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  would 
have  ended. 

When  first  be  determined  upon  anonymous 
publication,  it  is  certain  ho  did  not  expect  that 
the  authorship  would  be  so  uniformly  and  confi- 
dently ascribed  to  him  as  proved  to  be  the  case, 
otherwise  he  might  have  hesitated  at  a  step  which 
ultimately  involved  him  in  so  many  statements, 
which,  if  not  amounting  to  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  fact,  yet  sounded  like  it  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  written  ;  and  in  some  eases  his 
friends  felt  hurt  at  what  he  had  said  in  pure  play- 
fulness, and  at  being  led  on  by  his  own  expres- 
sions to  assert  positively  that  they  knew  he  was 
not  the  author.  He  was  himself  from  the  first 
determined  that  this  should  not  be  like  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Waverley  Novels — a  secret  and  no 
secret.  The  vast  extent  of  odd  and  out-of-the- 
way  reading  manifested,  the  peculiar  vein  of  hu- 
mor, the  admixture  (distasteful  to  some  minds, 
delightful  to  others)  of  light  topics  with  grave 
ones,  and  the  strong  opinions  so  plainly  express- 
ed on  political  and  socicd  subjects,  all  combined 
to  stamp  him  so  positively  as  the  author,  to  those 
who  knew  him  personally  or  his  writings  well, 
that  it  required  something  more  than  a  mere  play- 
ful shifting  ofi*  of  the  charge  to  convince  them  to 
the  contrary.  To  some  of  these  persons  he  ad- 
mitted it,  in  a  way  which  did  not  commit  them  to 
keeping  it  a  secret,  and  yet  enabled  them  to  es- 
cape acknowledging  that  they  knew  him  to  be  the 
writer  j  to  others,  whom  he  was  more  anxious  to 
mystify,  he  said  more  than  they  thought  he  ought 
to  have  said.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be  said  he 
never  denied  the  authorship  in  direct  terms,  nor 
indeed  said  more  on  the  subject  than  is  asserted 
in  hundreds  of  cases  when  any  secret  is  intended 
to  be  kept ;  and  if  the  matter  seemed  to  occupy 
more  of  his  attention  and  call  forth  more  inge- 
nuity than  it  was  wprth,  it  must  be  remembered 


fixing  the  authorship  upon  him.  It  does  not  iqi- 
pear,  however,  that  )ie  took  up  the  joke  with 
any  zest,  or  that  the  matter  was  heard  of  until 
the  letters  were  (bond  aniong  his  papers  after 
his  death. 

2b  H.  Taylor;  Esq 


"MYDEAaH.T., 

*         *         * 


'Keswiek,  Aug.  IS.  1837. 1 


I  am  amused  to  hear  that  before  the  (burtk  vol- 
ume could  be  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  Book 
Club  at  Harrow,  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
Loves  of  Nobs*s  Sire  and  Dam  was  out  out,  as 
being  too  loose  and  licentious  for  this  virtnoQs 
age.     O  soul  of  Sir  John  Falstaffl 

"  I  think  of  a  special  Inter-chapter  upon  the 
occasion,  proposing  a  reform  of  our  vooahukiy ; 
for  example,  that  as  no  one  ventures  to  pronoonee 
the  name  of  a  she-dog  before  female  ears,  the 
principle  of  decency  should  be  carritd  thromgk 
(as  reformers  phrase  it),  and  we  should  qpeak  of 
a  she-horse,  a  she-cow }  he-goat  and  afae-gost 
are  in  use,  so  ought  he-sheep  and  she-^ieep  to 
be;  or  Tom-sheep,  as  no  one  has  ot^jeotad  to 
Tom-cat:  then  touch  upon  the  Family  Sbaks- 
peare,  and  hint  at  a  Family  Bible  upon  a  plan 
different  from  all  others. 

''  People  say  they  know  me  to  be  the  author. 
As  how  ?  There  are  two  ways :  one  is,  by  be- 
ing in  the  secret.  Now  it  must  be  presxuned  that 
none  who  are  would  oonmiit  so  gross  a  breach  of 
confidence  as  to  proclaim  it.  The  other  way  ia, 
they  know  it  by  particular  circumstances  and  by 
internal  evidences ;  their  knowledge,  therefore,  is 
worth  just  what  their  opinion  may  be — no  more. 

"  This  is  certain,  that  some  of  my  nearest  re- 
lations and  oldest  friends  have  not  been  intrusted 
with  the  secret :  in  this  way  we  have  a  good 
right  to  discredit  the  assertions  of  persons  who 
show  so  little  sense  of  what  they  ought  to  have 
considered  a  moral  obligation. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S. 

"  We  dined  yesterday  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the 
Borrowdale  streams.  Karl,  and  ErroU  Hill, 
Kate,  Miss  Muckle,  Davies,  and  I.  Just  when 
we  had  finished  our  dinner  came  on  a  nobJe 
thunder-storm.  The  subject  would  have  been 
good  for  a  picture  :  rocks  and  umbrellas  shelter- 
ed some  of  us  well.  I  was  among  the  fortunate. 
Enroll  and  Davies  got  well  soaked.  We  at  it 
out  like  so  many  Patiences,  except  that  Pattenoe, 
though  she  may  have  been  in  as  heavy  a  storm. 
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Cowper,  and  labor  in  editing  his  worics,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insolvency  of  the  firm  of  Bald- 
win and  Cradook,  who  were  the  publishers,  and 
who  had  engaged  him  to  prepare  the  edition. 
With  his  usual  equanimity,  however,  in  such 
matters,  although  the  sum  at  stake  was  for  him 
a  large  one,  he  had  not  sufiered  hioBself  to  be  at 
all  discomposed,  jmd  patiently  awaited  the  result, 
which  was  not  so  iayorable  as  he  had  anticipated  *, 
for,  in  addition  to  much  trouble,  and  of  neoessity 
some  anxiety,  he  received  <£250  less  than  the 
^ipulated  payment. 

2b  Mn.  Hodmm, 

<«Keffwick,Qet^.l837. 
"  Mt  dsak  Mbs.  Hodsor, 

*'  Happily,  pecuniary  assistance  is  not  needed. 
There  is  reason  to  think  I  shall  suffer  no  eventual 
loss.  The  price  to  have  been  paid  me  was  1000 
guineas.  That  sum  not  having  beea  paid  upon 
the  completion  of  the  work,  the  copyright  rests 
^mth  me,  and  the  pro^perty  of  the  edition  can  not 
be  sold  without  ray  assignment  The  sum  was 
intended  to  cover  Cuthbert's  expenses  through 
bis  University  course.  Even  if  it  should  be  ma- 
terially diminished,  or  lost,  it  will  not  distress 
me.  Dr.  Bell  left  me  ^1000  :  that  sum  is  vest- 
ed in  tiie  French  funds,  and,  if  need  be,  may  be 
4irawn  out  for  this  purpose.  But  my  own  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  copyright  is. good  security  for 
payment  in  full.  I  had  written  good  part  of  a 
letter  in  reply  to  yours,  saying  that  I  have  no 
other  concern  with  the  publishers  of  my  poems 
tiian  to  receive  from  them  half  the  eventual  prof- 
its, which  half  is  not  the  lion's  haif.  I  was  writ- 
ing idso  playfully  about  The  Doctor  *,  but  it  was 
an  effort,  and  I  had  no  heart  to'go  on,  for  our 
tong  tragedy  is  drawing  to  its  close.  The 
chuge  has  been  very  rapid.  Thank  Grod,  there 
is  no  sufiering  either  of  body  or  mind.  How 
long  this  may  last  it  is  impossibla  to  say.  To 
all  appearance  she  is  in  the  very  last  stage  of 
emaciation  and  weakness.  There  is  no  strength 
lor  sufiering  left ;  she  will  probably  fall  asleep 
like  an  infant,  and  you  may  imagine  what  a  com- 
fort it  is  for  me  to  believe,  as  I  verily  dp,  after 
two-and-forty  years  of  marriage,  that  no  infant 
was  ever  more  void  of  offense  'toward  God  and 
man.  I  never  knew  her  to  do  an  unkind  act  nor 
flay  an  unkind  word. 

^^  We  are  as  well  as  we  can  be  ia  this  state. 
The  event  has  long  been  to  be  desired — the  worst 
bas  long  been  past — and  when  one  sharp  grief 
is  over,  we  shall  be  thankful  lor  her  deliveraaoe 
from  the  body  of  this  death. 

*'God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hodson  I 

'*RoBBBT    SOUTBBY." 

7b  Dr.  ShtlUm  Maekenxie, 

•*X69wiek,Nov.3,ieanr. 
"  Mt  dxak  Sib, 
"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon  for  the  efficient 
and  timely  assistance*  which  you  have  given  to 
a  publication  that  needs  all  the  aid  it  can  mus- 


'  Dr.  a  MMkouie  had  rpvlB wedtbe  new  editloii  of  B J 


ter.  Longman  proposed  it,  not  because  thera 
was  any  call  for  such  an  edition,  but  because  he 
did  not  like  that  Galignani  should  have  the  mark- 
et to  himself.  My  own  intention  was  to  prepare 
for  a  posthumous  collection,  which  I  was  oonfi- 
dent  would  prove  a  good  post-obit  for  my  chil- 
dren. The  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  Row  thought 
that  the  present  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for 
prospective  views,  and  I  gave  up  my  .ovim  opin- 
ion, thinking  that  they  were  better  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  such  points.  They  then 
proposed  giving  only  a  vignette  title-page.  Upon 
that  point  I  represented  thatany  such  parsimony 
would  be  fatal  to  the  project  -y  for  if  they  made 
the  book  inieri<H>  in  its  appearance  to  the  other 
works  which  had  been  published  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  price,  i^  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  confession  that  they  had  no 
reliance  upon  their  own  speculatbn,  and  did  not 
think  the  work  in  sufficient  repute  for  them  to 
venture  Uie  same  outlay  upon  it,  which  was 
readily  advanced  upon  the  credit  of  more  fash- 
ionable blames.  They  yielded  to  thb  argument, 
and  have  performed  their  part  well. 

*^  What  I  aimed  at  in  my  Prelitoes  was  to  say 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much,  and  to  introduce 
no  more  of  my  own  history  than  was  naturally 
connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  re- 
spective poems.  But  of  this  t^ere  will  be  a 
great  deaL  Many  years  ago  I  began  to  write 
my  own  Life  and  Recollections  in  letters  to  an 
old  and  dear  friend.  About  half  a  volume  was 
produced  in  this  way,  till  it  became  inconvenient 
to  afiford  tinEie  for  proceeding ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  my  heart  began  to  fail.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  autobiographies  pro- 
ceed little  beyond  the  stage  of  boyhood.  So  far 
all  our  recollections  are  delightful  as  well  as 
vivid,  and  we  remember  every  thing ;  but  when 
the  cares  and  the  griefs  of  life  are  to  be  raised  up, 
it  becomes  too  painful  to  live  over  the  past  again. 

"Doubtful,  or  more  than  doubtful  as  it  is 
whether  I  shall  ever  have  heart  to  proci^  with 
these  letters,  your  advice  shall  havo  the  efieot  of 
making  me  say  more  than  I  had  thought  of  say- 
ing in  these  prefaces. 

"  Wat  Tyler  is  printed  in  the  second  volume, 
and  in  the  third  th^e  will  be  the  Devil's  Walk  at 
mneh  greater  length  than  it  has  ever  appeared. 

"  You  will  have  your  reward  (or  refusing  to 
conduct  a  journal  that  aims  at  a  mischievous 
end.  The  time  is  fast  coming  when  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  measnres  of  true  reform  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  those  only  one  of  whose  chief  en- 
deavors it  is  to  preserve  what  ia  good. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  sir ;  and  believe  me  al- 
ways very  truly  aad  thankfully  yours, 

"ROBBBT  SOUTHST.^' 

2b I 

"Kanriok,  Nor.  ^16371       I 
"  Mt  dbab  Sib,  ^ 

'^I  have  never  seen  the  book  to  which  yen 

'     — — — ' _— — — 1 

father's  poenu  ia  the  Liverpool  paper  whidi  he  condiict> 
cd,  and  had  strongly  nr|;ed  him,  by  latter,  not  to  be  loo  4 
brief  in  hit  autobiographical  prefiftces. 
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ftllade,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  that  which  bears 
the  fictitious  name  of  Search.  The  end  which 
I  should  propose  and  expect  from  any  theological 
investigation  would  be  simply  a  conviction  that 
Christianity  is  neither  a  fable  cunningly  devised, 
nor  a  superstition  which  has  sprung  from  a  com- 
bination of  favoring  causes,  but  that  it  is  a  scheme 
of  Providence  indicated  by  prophecies  and  proved 
by  miracles.  With  this  consent  of  the  under- 
standing, I  should  be  satisfied  in  Y *s  case. 

The  rest  would  assuredly  follow  in  due  time  and 
in  natural  course. 

"  I  could  agree  with  you  that  '  personal  iden- 
tity unbroken  by  death^  were  little  to  be  desired, 
if  it  were  all — if  we  were  to  begin  a  new  life  in 
the  nakedness  of  that  identity.  But  when  we 
carry  with  us  in  that  second  bir^h  all  that  makes 
existence  valuable,  our  hopes  and  aspirations,  our 
affections,  our  eupathies,  our  capacities  of  happi- 
ness and  of  improvement — ^when  we  are  to  be 
welcomedinto  another  sphere  by  those  dear  ones 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  are  in  our  turn  to 
welcome  &ere  those  whom  we  left  on  earth, 
surely,  of  all  God's  blessings,  the  revelation  which 
renders  this  certain  is  the  greatest.  There  have 
been  times  in  my  life  when  my  heart  would  have 
been  broken  if  this  belief  had  not  supported  me. 
At  this  moment  it  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
world  could  give. 

"Not.  4. 

"  The  end  can  not  be  far  off*,  and  all  is  going 
on  most  mercifully.  For  several  days,  when  I 
have  supported  her  down  stairs,  I  have  thought 
it  was  for  the  last  time  -,  and  every  night,  when 
A.e  has  been  borne  up,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
■he  would  never  be  borne  down  alive.  Thank 
God,  there  is  no  pain,  no  suffering  of  any  kind, 
and  only  such  consciousness  as  is  consolation. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  8." 

7b  JoMepk  Cottk,  Esq. 

*•  Keswick,  Not.  16, 1837. 
"  My  DBAK  COTTLB, 

"  It  pleased  God  to  release  my  poor  dear  Edith 
this  morning  from  a  pitiable  state  of  existence, 
though  we  have  always  had  the  consolation  of 
thinking  it  Was  more  painful  to  witness  than  to 
endure.  She  had  long  been  wasting  away,  and 
for  the  last  month  rapidly.  For  ten  days  she 
was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  suffering  till  excess  of  weakness  became 
pain,  and  at  no  time  any  distress  of  mind ;  for 
being  sensible  where  she  was  and  with  whom, 
and  of  the  dutiful  affection  with  which  she  was 
attended,  she  was  sensible  of  nothing  more. 

"  My  poor  daughters  have  been  mercifully 
supported  through  their  long  trial.     Now  that 


"  My  dear  old  firiend,  yours  affectionately,  ia 
weal  or  in  woe,  RoBKRt  Southst."^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVra. 

MELANCHOLY  THOUGHTS DITf  IfDED  MOVVinXTS 

REFLBCTION8  OJl  HIS  WIFE^S  DEATH LBT- 

TEEFROM  MR.  BBDFORI>-*THB  COPYRIGHT  BILL 

REVIEW  IK  THE  EXAMIBBR HI8  W1PB  COK- 

TnriTALLY  BROUOat  TO  MI1(I>— WEAK  STATE  OF 
HIS  HEALTH  AND    SPIRITS— MISS    EDGBWORTH 

INVITATION  TO   0.  SWAIN LETTER  TO  HIS 

SON  ON  COMMENCING  A  COLLEGE  LIFE STATE 

OF  HIS  HEALTH  AND  SPIRITS LITERARY  OC- 
CUPATIONS  PROUDe'S  remains THE  DOC- 
TOR   TOUR  IN  FRANCE RETURN   HOME  — 

GREAT  STORM SAVONAROLA CHATTBRTON 

MARRIAGE  WITH  MISS  BOWLE»^PAlLURE  OP 

MIND— MIS  DEATH. 1837-1843. 

I  HAVE  just  closed  a  melancholy  chapter,  and 
I  must  open  another — the  last — in  which  there 
is  nothing  cheerful  to  record.  During  the  three 
years  that  my  mother's  afiltcted  state  oontinned, 
my  father  had  borne  up  wonderfully,  and  after 
th^  first  shook  had  passed  away,  his  spirits, 
thou^^h  of  course  not  what  they  lad  been,  were 
uniformly  cheerful,  and  he  had  found  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  sacred  duty  that  peace  and  com- 
fort which  in  such  paths  b  ever  to  be  found.  But 
when  the  necessity  for  exertion  ceased,  his  spirits 
fell,  and  he  became  ah  altered  man.  ProbaUy 
the  long-continued  effort  began  now  to  tell  upon 
him,  and  the  loss  of  her  who  for  forty  years,  in 
sickness  and  health,  had  been  the  constant  object 
of  his  thoughts,  now  caused  a  bhuik  that  nothing 
could  fill.  ^^  I  feel,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "  as  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  would  do  if 
the  other  had  died,  and  he  had  survived  the  sep- 
aration." He  seemed,  indeed,  less  able  to  ac- 
commoda^te  himself  to  his  altered  oiroumstances 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tmm  of 
his  mind  and  the  nature  of  his  pursuits. 

2b  Henry  7^^,  E$q. 

"Keswick,  Kor. 9a  1837. 
"MtdearH.T., 
"  An  ever-ptesent  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  projects  does  not,  and  indeed  ought 
not,  to  prevent  me  from  forecasting  what  coarse 
it  may  be  best  to  pursue  under  any  probable  cir- 
cumstances. For  Uiis  I  have  had  but  too  mooh 
opportunity  for  some  time  past,  and  tempcatioii 
to  it  as  well,  for  it  was  some  kind  of  relief  from 
the  present  and  the  past. 

"  About  the  /niddle  of  January  Karl  must  be- 
gin his  residence  at  Oxford.  I  think  of  giving 
him  charge  of  Kate  to  London,  from  whence  she 
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a  iDODth's  reoreatkm.  That  brings  me  to  the 
month  of  May.  By  that  time  my  extraordinaries 
will  be  provided  for  by  the  Admirals  (whatever 
becomes  of  Cowper)  or  by  the  Q.  R.,  for  which 
1  have  two  papers  in  band  (Sir  T.  Browne,  and 
Lord  Howe) .  Then,  too,  Miss  Fricker  will  come 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  keep  Mrs.  Level  com- 
pany, and,  in  fact,  look  after  the  house  during  the 
sommer  months,  thus  placing  Bertha  and  myself 
at  liberty. 

"  In  May,  then  (I  do  not  look  so  far  forward 
without  misgivings) — but  if  all  go  on  well,  by 
God's  blessing  in  May — I  hope  to  leave  home 
with  Bertha  and  our  invaluable  Betty,  whose 
services  to  us  for  five-and-twenty  years,  through 
weal  and  wpe,  have  been  beyond  all  price,  who 
loves  my  children  as  dearly  as  if  th6y  were  her 
own,  ami  loved  their  poor  mother  with  that  sort 
of  attachment  which  is  now  so  rarely  found  in 
that  relation,  and  served  her  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  fidelity  to  the  last.  The  house 
might  safely  be  left  in  her  charge ;  but  she  needs 
recruiting  as  much  as  we  do.  So  I  shall  go  first 
with  Bertha  and  her  into  Norfolk,  and  pass  a  week 
or  ten  days  with  Neville  White,  discharg^ing  thus 
a  visit  which  was  miserably  prevented  three  years 
•go.  Then  we  go  to  London,  making  little  tar- 
rianoe  there,  and  that  chiefly  for  Betty's  sake, 
ott  whom  the  sight  of  London  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  By  that  time  Kate  will  have  got  through 
both  her  stay  at  Tarring  and  her  visit  to  Miss 
Fenwiok;  and  depositing  Bertha  at  Tarring,  I 
think  of  taking  Kate  with  me  to  the  West  One 
friend  there  I  have  lost  since  my  last  journey :  it 
must  have  been  about  this  very  day  twelve  months 
that  I  shook  hands  with  him,  little  thinking  that 
it  was  lor  the  last  time.  But  there  are  still  some 
persons  there  who  will  rejoice  to  see  us.  Old 
as  my  good  aunt  is,  she  may  very  probably  be 
living ;  there  is  Elizabeth  Charter  there,  and  there 
is  Lightfoot,  with  either  of  whom  we  should  feel 
at  home  ;  on  our  way  back  there  would  be  Miss 
Bowles ;  and  very  possibly  Mrs.  Brown  may  be 
m  Devonshire. 

"God  bless  you  I  R.  S. 

"It  has  been  snowing  this  morning  for  the 
first  time  in  the  valley,  but  the  snow  having 
turned  to  raih,  I  shall  presently  prepare  for  my 
daily  walk,  from  which  nothing  but  snow  deters 


To  Oronenor  C,  Bedford,  Esq 

*<Kenrick,N0T.24,1837. 
"MtdeaeG., 
"This  event  could  not  have  been  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  deliverance  at  any  time,  since 
there  ceased  to  be  a  hope  of  mental  restoration ; 
and  for  several  weeks  it  was  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired. Yet  it  has  left  a  sense  of  bereavement 
which  I  had  not  expected  to  feel,  lost  as  she  had 
been  to  me  for  the  last  three  years,  and  worse 
than  lost.  During  more  than  two  thirds  of  my 
life,  she  had  been  the  chief  object  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  of  h^rs.  No  man  ever  had  a  truer  help- 
mate, DO  children  a  more  careful  mother.  No 
fiunily  was  ever  mora  wisely  ordered,  no  house- 


keeping ever  conducted  with  greater  pmdenoe 
or  greater  comfort.  Every  thing  was  left  to  her 
management,  and  managed  so  (juietly  and  so 
well,  that,  except  in  times  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row, I  had  literally  no  cares. 

"  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  conducing  much 
to  our  happiness  that  we  were  of  the  same  age, 
for  in  proportion  to  any  perceptible  disparity  on 
that  point,  the  mamage  union  is  less  complete  \ 
and  so  completely  was  she  part  of  myself,  that 
the  separation  noakes  me  feel  like  a  different 
creature.  While  she  was  herself  I  had  no  sense 
of  growing  old,  or,  at  most,  only  such  as  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  brought  with  it :  there  was 
no  weight  of  years  upon  me ;  my  heart  continu- 
ed young,  and  my  spirits  retained  their  youthful 
buoyancy.  Now,  the  difference  of  five-and-tbirty 
years  between  me  and  Bertha  continually  makes 
me  conscious  of  being  an  old  man.  There  is  no 
one  to  partake  with  me  the  recollections  of  the 
best  and  happiest  portion  of  my  life }  and  for  that 
reason,  wei'e  there  no  other,  such  recollections 
must  henceforth  be  purely  painful,  except  when 
I  connect  them  with  the  prospect  of  futurity. 

"  You  will  not  suppose  that  I  encourage  this 
mood  of  mind.  But  it  is  well  sometimes  to  look 
sorrow  in  the  face,  and  always  well  to  understand 
one's  own  condition. 

"  Meantime  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
not  be  viranting  in  self-management,  as  fhr  as  that 
can  avail ;  that  I  shall  think  as  little  as  I  can  of 
the  past,  and  pursue  as  far  as  possible  my  wonted 
course  of  life.* 


*  I  tnaucribe  here  the  chief  part  of  Mr.Bedford*i  ad* 
mirable  reply  to  thii  letter : 

**  Mt  dcab  Southkt, 

*'  Your  letter,  as  yoa  may  toppoee,  is  one  of  the  hij^cit 
interest  to  me,  as  affordioff  a  perfect  picture  of  your  pres* 
eat  state  of  nuad  and  feelTogs ;  and  it  is  also  satisfiictorr. 

"  However  much  the  separation  ntay  have  been  antul* 
pated,  or,  for  her  sake,  even  desirable,  I  am  not  at  all  sar- 
prised  that  yon  feel  the  sense  of  bereavement  as  you  do  at 
this  moment,  or  that  your  recollection  rather  reverta  to 
her  in  her  happier  days  than  in  the  last  few  years  of  sick* 
ness  and  helplessness.  It  is  quite  natural,  and  the  period 
for  such  recollections  will  run  its  course,  to  he  sucoeeded 
by  a  tender,  a  cherished,  and  in  Hb  effecta  a  moat  eonsola' 
tory  feeling. 

**  If  you  and  I  bad  not  resembled  each  other  in  some 
material  points,  we  could  not  have  maintained  an  un* 
broken  intimacy  for  flve^nd-forly  years,  and  when  I  s 
from  observation  and  experience  of  myselC  I  speal 
yoa  also.  I  may  therefore,  on  these  grounds,  say  that  I 
believe  few  men  have  preserved  the  youth  of  their  minds 
as  lone  as  we  have.  For  my  own  part  I  am  truW  gratefU 
for  thu,  fori  consider  such  a  possession  as  one  orueaveo's 
best  blessinn,  ini«much  as  it  affords  a  protection  antaist 
die  evils  of  Bfis,  and,  Uke  youth  of  body,  contains  an  elastk 
power  of  resistance  to  every  blow,  and  encourages  the 
spring  and  growth  of  hope  m  the  very  depth  of  mialbr> 
tune.  My  cfear  Southey,  I  have  no  hemation  in  iMHeving 
that  in  due  time  you  wUl  again  be  such  as  you  have  been. 
You  have  great  and  happv  means  within  your  own  reach 
for  attaining  this  desirable  state,  in  the  society  of  your 
own  excellent  children,  wiA  whom  you  have  ever  Hved 
so  much  Uke  a  brother,  that  I  can  not  believe  the  differ* 
ence  in  vour  mutual  years  can  create  any  strong  line 
of  demarkation  between  yon.  Yon  will  now  consider 
tbem  with  (if  possible)  hicreased  love,  and  they  will  look 
to  you  with  more  reverent  affectloo.  Surely  those  must 
operate  to  break  down  the  bar  which  difference  of  years 
might  else  Interpose  between  you.  to  prevent  that  perfect 
intercourse  and  fellow-feeling  which  will  constitute  so 
much  of  your  happiness  and  theirs.  Rec<^ection  will  op> 
erate  to  strengthen  the  tie  on  both  sides.  I  have  ofwu 
called  to  mind  the  last  act  of  my  dear  fetber's  life  that  dis> 
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"Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Miss  Page. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Grosveaor  I       R.  S." 

lb  JET.  Tsiyhrj  Etq, 

"Kefwiok,  Dee.  S,  1837. 

"MYDEAEfi.T., 

"  I  have  received  Spring  Rice's  circular  about 
the  pensions,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  comes 
as  a  mere  circular,  and  therefore  tequires  no  an- 
swer. 

"  Moore  and  I  being  coupled  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  not  likely  that  our  pensions  will  be  ob- 
jected to,  on  either  side  of  the  House,  upon  the 
ground  that  literature,  like  any  other  precession, 
brings  with  it  its  own  emoluments.  But  if  that 
argument  should  be  used  against  an  enlargement 
of  the  copyright ,  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  will 
be  fitting  that  some  one  should  state  how  the 
case  stands  in  my  instance :  that,  followed  as  a 
profession,  with  no  conmion  diligence  and  no  or- 
dinary success,  it  has  enabled  me  to  live  respect- 
ably (which,  without  the  aid  of  my  first  pension, 
it  would  not  have  done),  and  that  all  the  provisipa 
I  have  been  able  to  miake  for  my  family  consists 
in  a  life  insurance,  of  which  about  three  fourths 
are  covered  by  the  salary  of  the  laureateship. 
Were  I  to  die  before  Talfourd's  Bill  passes,  the 
greater  part  of  my  poems  and  no  little  of  my 
prose  would  be  seized  inunediately  by  some  ras- 
cally booksellers,  as  property  which  the  law  al- 
lowed them  to  scramble  Ear.  It  is  true  that,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  I  secure  a  new  term  oCcopy- 
right  by  the  corrected  edition  now  in  course  of 
publication ;  but  these  fellows  would  publish  from 
the  former  copies,  and  thereby  take  in  all  those 
purchasers  who  know  nothing  about  the  diflerence 
between  one  edition  and  another. 

"  It  is  well  that  Windham  is  not  living,  and 
that  there  is  no  one  in  either  house  on  whom  his 
mantle  has  fallen,  for  he  would  surely  have  taken 
the  opposite  side  to  Talfourd,  and  argued  upon 
the  folly  of  altering  an  established  law  for  the 
sake  of  benefiting  one  or  two  individuals  in  tiie 
course  of  a  century.  He  would  ask  what  the 
oopyrights  are  which  would  at  this  time  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  family  of  the  author :  the  Cook- 
ery Book  would  stand  first ;  within  my  recol- 
lection, the  most  valuable  would  have  been  Blair's 
Lectures,  the  said  Blair^s  Sermons,  TapHn's  Far- 
riery, Bum's  Justice^  and  Lindley  Murray's  En- 
glish Grammar. 

******* 

**  Bfonday,  4. 
"Thank  you  for  the  Examiners;  they  shall 
be  duly  returned^    I  would  never  desire  better 
praise,  and  must  not  complain  because  there  is 


plaved  conacionanesa,  and  alwaja  with  aoch  pleaaure  aa  I 
lock  for  for  yoo.    Heoiry  and  I  were  atanding  on  each  aide 


more  of  it  than  is  good.  In  the  piece  which  they 
praise  as  resembling  Cowper,  there  is  nothing 
Cowperish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  general  crimes  of  the  Terrorists 
in  France  for  the  instances  of  Brissot  and  Ma- 
dame Roland,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  pervadmg  sentiment  of  tbe 
poem.  Madame  Roland's  praise  is  left  where  it 
was  appropriate,  in  the  second  volume.  As  for 
Brissot,  I  knew  him  only  by  newspapers,  when 
his  death,  and  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  Gi- 
rondists with  him,  kept  me  (as  I  well  reoftemba-) 
a  whole  night  sleepless.  But  I  know  him  now 
by  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs,  which,  though 
made  «^  are  from  family  materials }  and  I  know 
him  by  nine  volumes  of  his  own  wwka,  and  there- 
by know  that  he  was  a  poor  creature.  AjhI  I 
know  by  Garat's  book  that  the  difference  betwaea 
the  Brissotines  and  the  Jaoobines  was  that,  play- 
ing for  heads,  the  Bnssotines  lost  the  game. 
"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Etq. 

*<  Keswick,  Dec.  HIOZ. 
"  Mr  DEAR  H.  T., 

"*         *         *         *         *         *         « 

It  can  not  ofton  have  happened  that  any  oae 
should  have  a  lost  wife  brought  to  his  naiiid  in 
the  way  that  I  am  continually  reminded  of  my 
poor  Edith.  Before  any  of  my  children  were  old 
enough  to  make  extracts  for  me,  it  was  one  cf 
her  pleasures  to  assist  me  in  that  way.  Many 
hundred  notes  in  her  writing  (after  so  many  have 
been  made  use  of)  are  arranged  among  the  ma- 
terials to  which  every  day  of  my  life  I  have  oe- 
casion  to  refer,  and  thus  she  wiU  continue  to  be 
my  helpnuUe  as  long  as  I  live  and  retain  ray 
senses.  But  all  these  notes  bring  with  th«B  the 
vivid  recoUeotion  of  the  when,  and  the  where, 
and  the  why  they  were  made ;  and  vdiether  the 
sight  of  her  hand-writing  will  ever  be  regarded 
without  emotion,  is  more  than  I  can  promiao 
myself. 

"God  bless  you!  R.  S." 

Td  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

"  Keawlck,  Dec  89,  UK 
"  My  dear  G., 
"  I  was  not  avmre  that  it  was  so  loog  ^sinoe 
you  had  heard  from  me ;  of  me  you  could  only 
have  heard  from  H.  T.,  with  whom  I  have  a 
pretty  constant  oomnranication,  owing  to  the 
transmission  of  proofs.  These  come  thick }  there 
has  been  little  tinkering  in  the  third  volume,  bat 
the  sixth,  on  which  I  am  at  work,  requires  a  good 
deal,  In  repairing  some  did  wefts  and  strays,  and 
preparing  prolegomena.  Moreover,  I  am  re- 
viewing Barrow's  I^ifo  of  Lord  Howe ;  so  yoo 
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to  recover  that  elasticity  "wfaich  they  lost  when 
the  necessity  ceased.  Time  will  set  all  to  rights. 
As  the  days  lengthen,  I  shall  be  able  to  rise  ear- 
lier, which  will  be  a  great  benefit,  the  worst 
hours  being  those  in  which  I  lie  awake,  and  they 
are  niany.  The  best  are  thoee  when  I  am  em- 
ployed, and  you  know  I  am  not  given  to  idle- 
ness j  but  it  behooves  me  to  manage  myself  in 
this  respect.  Except  in  the  main  point  of  sleep, 
the  bodily  functions  go  on  well.  I  walk  duly  and 
dutifully.  But  I  am  as  much  disposed  to  be  si- 
lent in  my  own  family  now,  as  I  ever  was  in  com- 
pany for  which  I  felt  little  or  no  liking ;  and  if 
it  were  not  plainly  a  matter  of  duty  to  resist  this 
propensity,  I  should  never  bear  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice. 

"  Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  Baldwin  and 
Cradook's  afiairs.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear.  As  soon  as 
Lightfoot  learned  that  the  sum  which  I  had  (as 
I  thought)  provided  for  carrying  Cuthbert  through 
the  University  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  he  offered  to  relieve  me  from  all  anx* 
iety  upon  that  score.  Knowing  the  sincerity  of 
that  offer,  I  am  just  as  much  obliged  to  him  as 
if  there  were  any  necessity  (or  accepting  it.  But 
'  Dr.  Bell's  legacy  is  available  for  that  purpose. 
And  as  for  my  Cooperage,  if  it  be  reoovereid,  as 
I  think  it  will,  so  much  Uie  better;  if  it  be  lost, 
it  will  never  enter  into  the  thoughts  that  keep 
me  wakeful  at  night,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
trouble  me  by  day. 

******* 

'^  To-day  (30th)  the  sun  shines,  and  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  see  that  there  still  is  a  sun,  for  he 
has  been  so  long  among  the  ntm  (^pparentibuBy 
that  if  I  jumped  to  my  conclusions  as  eagerly  as 
some  of  our  modem  j^ilosophers,  I  might  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  not  in  existence. 

"  Your  brother  ought  to  reflect  that  though  it 
is  many  a  poor  fellow's  duty  to  expose  his  life 
upon  deck,  and  to  lose  it  there,  it  is  no  man's  duty 
to  die  at  the  desk ;  and,  as  I  once  heard  a  med- 
ical student  say,  when  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  having  escaped  being  taken  upon  a  resur- 
rectionary  party,  ^  there  is  no  glory  in  it.'  The 
first  duty  of  any  man,  upon  whose  life  the  hap- 
piness or  the  well-being  of  others  is  in  great  de- 
gree dependent,  is  to  take  care  of  it.  God  bless 
you  I     Our  love  to  Miss  Page.  R.  S." 

To  Dr.  Sheiton  Mackenzie, 

*«Kenviolc  Jan.  S5, 1838. 
"  My  dbab  Sii, 
^'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  serv- 
ices in  one  paper,  and  the  Canadian  news  in  an- 
other. It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  be  en- 
gaged with  any  bookseller  who  made  good  use 
of  the  periodical  press  to  promote  the  sale  of  any 
of  my  works.  They  lay  out  lavishly  in  adver< 
tisements,  when  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  so  ex- 
ponded  would,  if  laid  oat  in  extracts,  produce  ten 
times  the  effect. 

"  I  recollect  hearing  of  Miss  Edgeworth*  at 
•  Dr.  JklackeDdebadmeotioiied  toMiaTEdgeworth  tbtt 


Dr.  Holland's,  but  have  no  recollection  of  seeing 
her  there ;  but  I  very  well  remember  seeing  her 
more  than  once  at  Clifton  in  1800,  at  which  time 
her  father  said  to  me,  *  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir, 
your  genius  is  for  comedy.'  He  formed  this 
opinion,  I  believe,  from  some  of  the  Nondescripts, 
and  one  or  two  Ballads  which  had  just  then  i^ 
peared  in  the  Annual  Anthology.  This,  I  thinlE, 
will  be  worth  mentioning  in  the  VreSeuoe  to  the 
Ballads.  When  you  write  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
present  my  thanks  for  her  obliging  message,  and 
say  that  I  am  pleased  at  being  remembered  by  her. 
"  It  is  mortifying  to  think  how  few  situations 
there  are  in  this  country  for  men  of  letters- 
fewer,  I  believe,  than  in  any  other  part  of  civil- 
ized Europe — and  what  thwe  are,  leave  the  oc- 
cupant very  little  leisure  to  profit  by  the  stores 
of  learning  with  which  he  is  surrounded.     The 

editorship  of  the ,  or  of  any  literary  journal, 

would  be  a  more  agreeable  office  than  that  of  a 
public  librarian,  in  this  respect  that  your  own 
mind  would  have  more  scope ;  and  private  libra- 
rians there  are  very  few.  Lord  Spencer,  I  sup- 
pose, must  have  one  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  only  inetanoe  within  my  knowledge  in  which 
a  man  of  letters  was  invited  to  such  an  appoim- 
ment  not  because  the  library  was  extensive 
enough  to  need  his  attendaaioe,  but  because  it 
was  thought  desirable  for  him,  is  that  of ,  Jere- 
miah Wiffen,  and  no  doubt  he  owed  it  to  his  be- 
ing a  native  of  Wobum.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
might  otherwise  never  have  heard  of  him,  nor 
cared  for  him  if  he  had.  Farewell,  my  dear  sir. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  ROBBBT  SoUTHBY.'* 

2b  CharUi  Swamy  Eeq, 

*<  Keswick,  ICaroh  9,1838. 
"  My  dbab  Sib, 

"  Since  you  heard  from  me  last  I  have  been 
so  much  shaken  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
my  ever  beinc  myself  again.  But  it  would  be 
ungrateful  indeed  in  me  to  complain,  who  have 
had  a  greater  share  of  happmess  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  one  in  ten  thousand,  and  that  happiness  of 
a  higher  degree  and  of  much  longer  continuance, 
with  health  that  had  scarcely  ever  been  inter- 
rupted, and  with  a  flow  of  spirito  that  never  ebbed. 
I  can  not  be  too  thankful  for  these  manifold  bless* 
ings,  let  the  future  be  what  k  may. 

"  Cuthbert  comes  heme  the  first  week  in  April 
for  about  a  OMnth's  vacation.  Can  you  give  your- 
self a  holiday,  and  pass  with  us  as  much  of  that 
month  as  you  can  sptm  ?  I  can  not  now  clioEib 
the  mountains  with  you — ^not  forwent  of  strength, 


toy  father  wm  employed  in  working  up  materials  for  hia 
own  life,  and  had  communicated  fte  anbatance  of  hsr  re- 
ply, which  waa  as  foUowa : 

**l  Aank  yoQ  (br  ttWng  me  that  Sonthey  is  engaged  in 
Uterary  Monraphy.    HiaLtfeof  Nelaonlaobeof  if 
of  Uograpl 


piecea  < 


raphvl  ki 
ninda.     I 


know.    I  have  aeen  ita  efiecta  oe 


;t  aome  years  alnce,  at  our  mutual  friend's.  Dr.  BoU 
land's,  m  London.  But  such  ia  the  nature  of  that  sort  of 
town  intercourse,  that  I  had  n(4  opportunity  of  hearing 
much  of  his  conTorsation,  and  he  none  of  taine ;  therefore 
I  can  hardlyprasumo  that  he  Pemembera  me.  But  1  would 
wish  to  convey  to  him,  through  yon,  tho  true  e3q>reaaioa 
of  my  respect  for  his  character,  and  admiration  of  hia  tal* 
t  qnts,  and  of  the  oae  be  haa  made  of  them." 
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still  lew  of  inolinatioii,  but  because  of  an  infirm- 
ity (I  know  not  how  or  when  occasioned)  bat  re- 
cently diseoYered,  which  condemns  me  to  cau- 
tion, at  least,  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  I  shall 
be  heartily  gl^  to  see  yop,  and  to  make  your  visit 
as  pleasant  as  I  can.  You  were  the  last  guest 
whom  my  dear  Edith  received  with  pleasure. 

"  Most  persons,  I  believe,  are  displeased  with 
any  alterations  that  they  find  in  a  favorite  poem; 
the  change,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse, 
balks  them,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  always  un- 
pleasant to  be  balked.  In  tinkering  one's  old 
verses,  there  is  a  great  chance  of  making  two 
flaws  where  you  are  mending  one.  However,  to 
my  great  joy,  I  have  now  done  with  tinkering ; 
the  last  pieces  which  required  correction  on  the 
score  of  language  are  in  that  volume  of  Ballads 
(beginning  with  The  Maid  of  the  Inn),  which 
come  next  in  order  of  publication.  I  know  not 
yet  how  the  adventure  is  likely  to  turn  out.  The 
number  struck  off  at  first  was  1500,  which  the 
publishers  say  will  just  about  cover  the  expenses, 
leaving  the  profit  to  arise  from  any  further  use 
of  the  stereotype  and  the  engravings.  Some- 
thing may  be  expected  from  the  occasional  sale 
of  separate  portions,  for  which  merely  a  new  title- 
page  will  be  requirod  *,  in  that  way  the  long  po- 
ems may  tempt  purchasers  by  their  cheapness. 
But,  jBLpart  from  all  other  considerations,  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  was  persuaded,  against  my 
inclination,  and  in  some  degree,  also,  against  my 
judgment,  to  undertake  such  a  revision  of  my 
poetical  works.  The  sort  of  testamentary  feel- 
ing with  which  it  was  undertaken  may  prove  to 
have  been  an  ominotu  one :  certain  it  is,  that  if 
the  task  had  been  deferred  but  a  few  months,  I 
should  never  have  had  heart  to  perform  it,  though 
it  was  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  t6  the 
interests  of  my  family. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  Grod  bless  you  I 
"  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

**  Robert  Southey." 

7b  C.  C.  Southey^  Esq, 

-Kwwlck,Feb.7,183a 
"  My  dear  Cuthbbrt, 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  clearly  understand 
what  yon  liave  to  reckon  on  for  your  ways  and 
meatis.  Two  hundred  a  year  will  be  a  liberal  al- 
lowance, probably  above  die  average  at  Queen's, 
which  has  not  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  ex- 
pensive college.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  this  is 
provided  for  you.  If  I  live  and  do  well,  my  cur- 
rent occupations  will  supply  it.  In  any  other 
event,  there  is  Dr.  Bell's  legacy  in  the  French 
Funds,  even  if  the  Cowperage  should  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

**  It  is  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  be  straitened 
in  your  situation  •,  hut,  for  most  under-gradnates, 


with  less,  but  that  jcn  should  lay  by  the  surplus 
for  your  own  use.  Next  to  moral  and  religious 
habits,  habits  of  frugality  are  the  most  import- 
ant ;  they  belong,  indeed,  to  our  duties.  In  this 
virtue  your  dear  mother  never  was  surpassed. 
|Iad  it  not  been  for  her  admirable  management, 
this  house  could  not  have  been  kept  up,  nor  this 
family  brought  up  as  they  were.  God  never 
blessed  any  man  with  a  truer  helpmate  than  she 
was  to  me  in  this  and  in  every  other  respect,  tiO 
she  ceased  to  be  herself. 

**  I  dwell  upon  this,  not  as  supposing  you  need 
any  exhortation  upon  the  subject,  for  I  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  you ;  no  father  ever 
had  less  apprehension  for  a  son  in  sending  him 
to  the  University.  But  frugality  is  a  virtue  which 
will  contribute  continually  and  most  essentially 
to  your  comfort ;  without  it,  it  is  impossible  that 
you  should  do  well,  and  you  know  not  how  much 
nor  how  soon  it  may  be  needed.  It  is  &r  finom 
my  intention,  if  I  should  live  till  you  take  yoor 
degree,  to  hurry  you  into  the  world,  and  bid  you 
shift  for  yourself  as  soon  as  you  can.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  on  which  I  could  look 
forward  with  so  much  hope  as  to  directing  year 
studies  after  you  have  finished  your  collegiate 
course,  and  training  you  to  build  upon  my  foun- 
dations. That  object  is  one  which  it  would  be 
worth  wishing  to  live  for.  But  when  you  take 
your  degree,  I,  if  I  should  then  be  living,  ahalJ 
be  hard  upon  threesoot'e  and  ten.  My  whole 
inconoe  dies  with  me.  In  its  stead  there  would 
be  (at  this  time)  about  d£8000  immediately  (rom 
the  insurance,  and  this  is  all  that  there  wiU  be 
(except  «£200  or  d£300  for  current  expenses)  till 
my  papers  and  copyrights  can  be  niade  avail- 
able. At  first,  therefore,  great  frugality  will  be 
I  required,  though  eventuailly  there  may  be  a  fair 
provision  for  all.  I  make  no  estimate  of  my  li- 
brary,  because,  if  it  please  God  that  you  should 
make  use  of  the  books  in  pursuing  my  course, 
they  would  be  of  more  value  to  you  than  any 
sum  that  could  be  raised  by  dispersing  them. 

"  It  is  fitting  that  you  should  bear  all  this  in 
mind,  but  not  for  disoouragementt  Your  pros- 
pects, God  be  thanked,  are  better  than  if  yoa 
were  heir  to  a  large  estate — far  better  for  your 
moral  and  inteUectual  nature,  your  real  wel&re, 
your  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Cuthbert  I 
*'  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Robert  Southey." 

3b  the  Rtv,  NevilU  WhUe, 

"  Mt  dear  Neville, 
**  Long  ago  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you,  but 
to  you  and  my  other  friends  I  have  as  little  ex- 
cuse to  offer  as  an  insolvent  debtor  can  make  to 
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heosion  that  my  oonstitation  was  breaking  up. 
I  have  had  recourse,  under  my  brother's  direc- 
tion, to  tonics  and  opiates :  they  have  quieted  the 
most  distressing  symptoms,  and  abated  others, 
and  I  hope  that  milder  weather,  when  it  comes, 
will  rid  me  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  rhemnatio 
affection  in  the  right  hip.  So  much  for  my  mal- 
adies. No  one  can  have  enjoyed  better  health 
than  I  have  b^n  favored  with  during  what  has 
now  not  been  a  short  life,  nor  has  any  one  been 
blessed  with  a  greater  portion  of  happiness-^hap- 
piness  not  to  be  surpassed  in  this  world  in  its 
kind  and  degree,  and  continued  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  I  never  can  be  too  thankful  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

<*  I  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  in  trim 
for  work,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
I  should  do  any  thing  with  the  same  heart  and 
hope  as  in  former  days.  However,  I  shall  do 
my  best,  and  endeavor,  by  God's  mercy,  to  take 
the  remaining  stage  of  my  journey  as  cheerily  as 
I  can. 

"  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  fireside ; 
and  believe  me  always,  my  dear  Neville,  yours 
with  true  and  affectionate  regard, 

"  Robert  Southbt.** 

At  this  time  he  was  laboring  under  apprehen- 
sion of  an  infirmity  which,  though  not  daingerous, 
would  have  prevented  him  taking  active  exercise, 
and  caused  him  great  inconvenience  and  dbcom- 
fort,  and  this  naturally  preyed  somewhat  on  his 
spirits ;  fortunately,  however,  he  determined  at 
once  to  seek  London  advice,  and  went  up  to  town 
to  consult  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  quickly  relieved 
bis  apprehension,  pronouncing  that  there  was  no 
real  cause  for  alarm. 

He  consequently  returned  home,  reassured  on 
this  point. 

7b  Miss  Charter^ 

"Kedwick,  April  11, 1838. 
"  Dear  Miss  Charter, 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble 
you  have  taken ;  trouble  being,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  only  privilege  accruing  at  present  from  the 
title  of  friend,  which  you  have  possessed  with  me 
for  so  many  years,  and  will  continue  to  hold 
whUe  we  retain  any  remembrance  of  the  past. 

"  I  have  now  been  returned  a  week,  in  which 
time  I  have  been  fully  employed  in  writing  let- 
ters and  correcting  proof-sheets,  except  yester- 
day, when  great  part  of  the  day  was  passed  upon 
the  sofa,  for  the  sake  of  putting  to  sleep  a  odd 
in  the  head.  The  weather  has  been  wet  and 
stormy ;  and  it  is  better  that  I  should  keep  with- 
in doors,  than  continue  to  brave  all  weathers,  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  till  I  get  into  good  condition 
again,  if  it  please  God.  Shaken  as  I  have  been, 
there  is  still  a  reasonable  hope  of  this. 

"  *  *  Kate  is  at  Mr.  Rickman*s  now. 
Bertha  was  very  busily  employed  during  my  ab- 
sence in  painting  and  papering — making  altera- 
tions which  are  not  the  less  melancholy  because 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  made.    She 


has  made  a  good  Choice  m  her  cousin  Herbert ; 
and  happy  man  is  his  dole,  I  may  say  with  equal 
truth.  They  may  have  long  to  wait  before  he 
gets  a  living ;  but  meantime  there  is  hope,  with- 
out which  life  is  but  a  living  death.  He  loves 
literature,  and  his  situation  as  second  librarian 
at  the  Bodleian  is  favorable  for  literary  pursuits. 
My  papers  may  be  intrusted  to  his  care,  if  I 
should  die  before  Cuthbert  is  old  enough  to  super- 
intend their  publication. 

*  «  «  «  «  *  * 
"  Cuthbert's  vacation  is  only  for  a  month.  He 
must  be  at  chapel  on  Sunday  the  29th.  I  shall 
proceed  the  more  earnestly  with  my  work,  that 
I  may  have  the  shorter  time  to  pass  in  solitude 
and  silence.  What  I  have  to  do  is  to  get  through 
a  volume  of  the  Ad|n  irals,  in  which  litUe  progress 
has  been  made,  and  a  reviewal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  works.  My  Poems  require  no  further 
tinkering ;  I  have  only  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
the  remaining  three  volumes,  and  to  write  the 
prefaces  to  ihem.  Arranged  and  dated  as  the 
Poems  now  are,  they  communicate  to  those  who 
have  known  me  well  much  .of  my  history  and 
character ;  and  a  great  deal  has  been  reserved 
which  there  would  have  been  no  proprie^  in 
telling  the  public  while  I  am  in  the  land  or  the 
living.  There  is  nothing,  thank  Grod,  which  I 
could  wish  to  be  concealed  after  my  death ;  but 
the  less  that  a  living  author  says  of  himself  (eic- 
cept  in  verse),  the  better.  God  bless  you,  dear 
Miss  Charter ! 

"  Tours  with  sincere  regard,        R.  S.'* 


2b- 


"  faster  Monday  (April  16),  1838. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"«  «         «  *  *  «         « 

God  forgive  those  who  bring  upon  others  any 
unhappiness  which  could  be  prevented  by  a  wiser 
and  kinder  course  of  conduct.  If  we  could  be 
spared  the  misery  which  others  make  for  us,  lit- 
tle would  there  be  but  what  might  be  borne  with 
wholesome  resignation  as  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  or  as  the  proper  consequence  of  our 
own  errors  and  misdeeds. 

"  Time  vnll  do  all  for  yon,  and  will  probably 
not  be  long  in  doing  it.  With  an  old  subject  like 
me  there  »  more  to  do,  and  of  that  Idnd  that 
there  is  little  hope  it  can  be  done  before  the  cur- 
tain (alls.  I  could  always,  when  I  went  from 
home,  leave  all  my  habits  behind  me.  It  is  a  for 
difierent  thing  to  feel  that  I  have  lost  them — that 
my  way  of  life  is  changed,  the  few  points  which 
are  unchangeable  serving  only  to  make  the 
change  in  aU  other  respects  more  sensible. 

*'  I  thank  Qod  I  am  well  in  health,  having  eas- 
ily got  rid  of  a  cold ;  and  now  that  all  the  proofe 
in  your  packet  have  been  got  through,  and  direc- 
tions given  to  the  printer  oonoeming  the  eighth 
volume,  I  shall  make  up  my  dispatches,  set  my 
cl<^  by  the  fire,  and  emerge  from  solitude ;  not 
to  lock  for  society  which  is  not  to  be  (bund,  nor 
to  be  wished  for,  out  of  a  very  small  circle  which 
every  year  contracts,  but  to  take  a  dutiful  walk. 
God  bless  you!  R.  S." 
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To  Henry  Taylor,  Esq, 

**  Keswick,  June  10, 1838. 
"MydiarH.T., 

*  Whether  Hope  and  I  shall'  ever  become  in- 
timate again  in  thb  world,  except  on  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  next,  is  very  doabtftil ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  of  mnch  importance  to  a  man  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  I  have  had  a  large  portion  of  hap- 
pmess,  and  of  the  highest  kind:  five-and-thirty 
years  of  such  happiness  few  men  are  blessed 
with.  I  have  drank,  too,  of  the  very  gall  of  bit- 
terness ;  yet  not  more  than  was  wholesome :  the 
onp  has  been  often  administered,  no  doubt  be- 
oause  it  was  needed.  The  moral  discipline 
through  which  I  have  passed  has  been  more  com- 
plete than  the  intdlectual.  Both  began  early; 
and,  all  things  considered,  I  do  not  think  any  cir- 
oumstances  could  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
me  than  those  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  If 
not  hopeful,  therefore,  I  am  more  than  contented, 
arid  disposed  to  welcome  and  entertain  any  good 
that  may  yet  be  in  store  for  me,  without  any 
danger  of  being  disappointed  if  there  should  be 
none. 

**  I  am  very  glad  that  Kate  is  to  join  Miss 
Fenwick ;  but  I  must  warn  both  Kate  and  Dora 
against  converting  dormitories  into  loquitories, 
and  talking  each  other  to  death  before  they  get 
to  the  end  of  their  journey.     God  bless  you  I 

"R.S." 

7b  the  Rev.  John  Miller. 

''Keswick,  July  21, 183& 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Bishop  Jebb's 
first  opinion  of  your  Bampton  Lectures,  and  not 
less  pleased  with  the  greater  part  of  his  more 
elaborate  critique.  I  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
any  of  his  objections,  nor  has  a  fresh  perusal  of 
that  critique,  after  reading  your  Preface,  altered 
or  even  modified  my  first  impression  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  were  right 
in  noticing  his  remarks  as  fUUy  as  you  have  done, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  in  a  better 
spirit  nor  in  a  more  conclusive  manner. 

"  The  publication  of  Froude^s  Remains  is  like- 
ly to  do  more  harm  than is  capable  of  do- 
ing. '  The  Oxford  School'  has  acted  most  un- 
wisely in  giving  its  sanction  to  such  a  deplorable 
example  of  mistaken  zeal.  Of  the  two  extremes 
— ^the  too  little  and  the  too  much — the  too  little 
is  that  which  is  likelv  to  produce  the  worst  con- 


laureate  to  their  good  town,  some  ten  years  agooe, 
accompanied,  as  some  may  recollect,  by  his  love- 
ly daughter,  ^  the  dark-eyed  Bertha ;'  and  this  he 
mentions  as  one  of  the  facts  which  '  appear  m- 
dubitably  to  identify  the  author  of  The  Dootor 
with  the  author  of  Thalaba.'  The  oonchisioB 
would  not  have  followed,  even  if  the  premises 
had  been  true.  Bat  the  truth  upon  which  he 
has  built  a  fiUlacious  argument  is,  that  about  ten 
years  ago  I  passed  a  night  at  Sheffieldan  the  way 
to  London.  My  daughter  Edith  was  one  of  oar 
travelins  party ;  and  certainly  there  was  nothing 
olandestme  in  the  visit,  for  I  wrote  notes  to  Mont- 
gomery and  to  Ebenezer  Elliott  to  come  to  me 
at  the  inn — ^the  only  time  I  ever  saw  either  of 
those  remarkable  men.  James  Everett,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  and  also  a  remarkable  man,  heard 
from  one  of  them^  where  I  was,  and  volunteered 
a  visit.  So  it  was  soon  known  that  I  was  in 
Shefiield.  It  is  not  often  that  a  mistake  of  this 
kind  can  so  plainly  be  explained.  '  Well,'  Lati- 
mer used  to  say,  *  there  is  nothing  hid  but  it  shaU 
be  opened.' 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  sir ;  and  believe  me  al- 
ways yours  with  sincere  regard  and  respect, 
"Robert  Southsy.'* 

For  some  time  my  father  had  been  meditating 
a  short  journey  on  the  Continent,  to  which  his 
friends  also  urged  him,  in  the  hopes  it  might  aid 
in  re-establishing  his  health  and  spirits,  v^ucb, 
though  both  were  somewhat  amended,  seemed 
greatly  to  need  some  change.  A  party  of  six 
was  accordingly  soon  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  tour  arranged,  through  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  a  part  of  Touraine,  to  terminate  at  Paris. 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Senhonse,  of  Netb- 
erhal],  who  had  been  with  my  father  in  Switzer- 
land in  1817 ;  Mr.  Kenyon,  also  a  friend  of  long 
standing ;  Mr.  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson,  and  Cap- 
tain Jones,  R.N. ;  my  father  and  m3rself  made  op 
the  number.  At  the  end  of  August  we  ail  met 
in  London,  and,  crossing  to  Calais,  commenced 
our  excursion,  the  course  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  next  letter,  and  which  proved  as  agreea^ 
ble  as  favorable  weather,  an  interestipg  line  of 
country,  and  a  party  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
every  thing  could  make  it. 

In  all  we  saw  my  father  took  orach  interest, 
and  while  we  were  actually  traveling,  the  change 
and  excitement  seemed  to  keep  his  mind  up  to 
its  usual  Ditch.     He  bore  all  mconveniences  with 
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self  cflreoted  to  ramke  light  of  it,  and  knglied  at 
his  own  mistakes,  lie  was  evidently  sometimes 
paiaftiUy  conscioos  of  his  CuKng  memory  in  this 
respect. 

His  journal  also,  for  he  still  kept  up  his  old 
hahit  of  recording  minotely  all  he  saw,  is  very 
different  firom  that  of  former  journeys— breaks 
off  abruptly  when  'about  two  thirds  of  our  tour 
was  completed,  and  shows,  especially  toward  the 
close,  a  change  in  his  hand-writing,  which,  as 
his  malady  crept  on,  became  more  and  more 
marked,  until,  in  some  of  the  last  notes  he<  ever 
wrote,  the  letters  are  formed  like  the  early  efforts 
of  a  child. 

2b  John  May,  Etq, 

**  Dieppe,  Sept^  1838. 
"  Mt  dbar  JoRif  Mat, 

"  Thus  far  our  journey  has  been  in  all  respects 
favorable.  Tou  saw  us  proceeding  with  weath- 
er which  was  only  too  fine,  inasmuch  as  it  soon 
became  hot  and  dusty,  such  weather  bringing 
with  it  a  plague  of  flies,  who  insisted  upon  being 
inside  passengers,  and  whenever  I  was  inelined 
to  doze,  and,  indeed,  ooidd  not  keep  awake,  some 
one  of  the  Egyptian  enemies  presently  awakened 
me  by  alighting  upon  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  my  face.  We  had  a  short  and  pleasant  pas- 
sage the  next  morning,  and  remained  one  day  at 
Calais  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  carriages  for 
the  journey,  Kenyon  having  recommended  that 
we  should  travel  post,  as  the  only  means  by 
whioh  we  could  command  our  ovm  time,  choose 
oar  own  route,  stop  where  we  would,  and  remain 
«8  long  as  seemed  good  to  us  at  any  place. 
This  I  had  found  the  most  advisable  mode  when 
traveling  with  poor  Nash  and  Senhouse  in  1817. 

"  I  am  now  writing  at  Blois,  on  Friday,  Sept. 
28.  Our  faoes  were  turned  homeward  when  we 
left  Nantes  on  Sunday  last,  Sept.  1tS.  We  had 
then  accomplished  the  two  chief  objects  of  our 
journey — ^hat  is,  we  had  been  to  Mount  St.  Mi- 
chaers  and  to  Camac,  the  only  two  days  conoem. 
ing  which  there  could  be  any  solicitude  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  weather.  In  both  instances 
-we  were  most  fortunate.  We  came  to  the  mount 
during  the  neap  tides  and  in  a  clear  day,  escap- 
ing thus  all  dangers  and  inconveniences  that,  at 
ordinary  tides,  the  state  of  the  weather  might 
have  occasioned,  and  fogs  at  any  time.  Cuth- 
bert  and  I  had  seen  our  own  St.  Michaers  Mount 
in  1836.  The  French  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  of  its  position,  which  is  always  a  waste 
either  of  water  or  of  sand.    The  mount  itself  is 


ofaorch  very  much  resembled  in  their  situatioii^ 
the  Penha  Convent.    The  mount  stands  also  in 
a  small  bay,  and  is  itself  a  beautiful  object,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  which  is  itself  regarded  as 
the  most  genial  pairt  of  the  West  of  England. 

*'  Another  place  which  we  were  desirous  of 
seeing  was  the  great  Druidical  monuments, 
known  by  the  name  of  Camac,  from  the  nearest 
village.  They  are  the  most  extensive  Druidical 
remains  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  stones 
at  the  lowest  computation  not  being  fewer  than 
four  thousand,  and  extending  io  parallel  lines 
over  a  grreat  extent  of  country ;  none  of  these  are 
so  ferge  as  those  of  Stonehenge,  and  they  are  all 
single  stones.  But  there  are  many  of  considera* 
ble  magnitude,  and  many  have  been  destroyed  be- 
fore a  stop  was  put  by  authority  to  such  destruc- 
tion, and  many  are  Irailt  up  in  walls ;  but  there 
remains  enough  to  astonish  the  beholder. 

"  To-day  we  have  seen  the  Castle  of  Ajnboise, 
which  Louis  Philippe  began  to  repair  when  he 
was  Duke  of  Orieans,  but  which,  though  it  is  a 
beautiful  place,  oommanding  fine  views,  and  in 
itself  a  comfortable  palaoe,  there  being  nothing 
too  large  to  be  inoonsKstent  with  comfort,  he  has 
never  set  foot  in  himsdf.  I  can  aecount  for  this 
only  by  supposing  that  as  the  very  beautiful  chap- 
el which  they  are  repairing  contains  the  intended 
mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  royal  family,  that 
consideration  may  dispose  him  to  regard  it  with 
a  melancholy  feeling,  whioh  he  is  not  willing  to 
induce. 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  see  what  is  most  worth 
seeing  at  Blois,  and  proceed  after  breakfast  to 
Orleans,  where  we  shall  remain  on  Sunday.  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  Joan  of  Arc's 
monument  at  Rouen,  and  the  Castle  of  Chinon, 
and  the  apartment  in  the  ruins  there  in  whioh  she 
had  her  first  interview  vrith  the  king ;  so,  when 
I  shall  have  seen  Orieans,  I  shall  have  si^cient 
knowledge  of  the  localities  to  correct  any  mis- 
takes into  whioh  I  may,  indeed  must,  have  fallen. 

"  The  other  places  of  most  interest  whioh  we 
have  seen  are  Havre,  by  which  port  I  propose 
returning,  Honfleur,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Granville,  St. 
Male,  Nantes,  Angers,  Saumur,  Tours.  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne  we  have  seen  satisfaoUMily, 
and  were  as  much  delighted  with  Normandy  as 
we  were  surprised  by  the  miserable  oonditi<m 
and  more  miserable  appearance  of  our  Breton 
cousins  :  they  seem  not  to  partake  in  the  slight- 
est degree  of  that  prosperity  which  is  every  where 
else  apparent  in  France.  Louis  PhiHppe  is  both 
Pontifex  and  Viafex  maxinms,  if  there  be  sooh 
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er  down  the  Seine  to  Havre,  and  by  another  from 
Havre  to  Southampton.  From  thence  Cuthbert 
proceeds  to  London  and  Oxford,  Senhoose  to  Com- 
berland,  and  I  to  Lymington,  where  I  shall  re- 
main a  few  weeks  with  Miss  Bowles,  and  get 
through  some  work,  where  I  shall  be  free  from 
all  interruption. 

"  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  purchasing  any 
books,  there  being  no  old  book  shops  in  any  of 
the  great  towns  through  which  we  have  passed ; 
but  at  Paris  my  only  business  will  be  to  look  for 
those  which  I  want. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  old  friend,  Grod  bless  you  I 
Remember  me  to  your  daughters,  and  believe  me 
always  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  ROBBET  SOUTHKY." 

7b  John  Jtickman,  Esq. 

"  Baddand,  Lymingtoii,  Oct,  1838. 
"MydbarR., 

"  I  heard  good  accounts  of  you  on  my  journey, 
and  having  stnoe  seen  that  you  were  present  at 
the  prorogation,  venture  to  infer  that  you  are  no 
longer  under  the  oouHst*s  care. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  my  ex- 
pedition was  in  every  thing.  The  weather  was 
08-  fine  as  it  could  be.  During  six  weeks  there 
was  not  one  wet  day ;  what  rain  fell  was  gener- 
ally by  night,  and  never  more  than  sufficed  for 
laying  the  dust  and  cooling  the  air.  We  got  to 
Camac.  Chantrey  had  desired  me  to  look  for 
some  small  red  stones,*  which  Buckland,  or 
some  of  his  disciples,  had  been  much  puzzled 
about,  because  they  are  not  pebbles  of  ^e  soil, 
and  have  all  evidently  been  rubbed  down  to  dif- 
ferent angles.  Just  such  stones  so  rubbed  are 
used  by  Chantrey's  own  people  in  polishing  the 
finer  parts  of  their  statuary ;  and  he  fancied  this 
was  proof  that  the  people  who  erected  the  stones 
at  Camac  must  have  used  them  for  some  similar 
purpose.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  CettSy 
v^iioh  are  so  hard  and  so  highly  polished,  were 
brought  to  that  high  polish  by  these  instruments. 

"  The  Bretons  are  the  most  miserable  people 
I  have  ever  seen,  except  those  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps  who  suffer  with  goitres,  and  among  whom 
the  Cretons  are  found.  They  look,  indeed,  as  if 
they  lived  in  an  unhealthy  country,  and  as  if  they 
were  only  half  fed.  Yet  I  know  not  that  there 
are  any  causes  to  render  it  insalubrious :  it  is  not 
ill  cultivated,  and  there  b  no  want  of  industry  in 
the  inhabitants.  The  only  cause  that  I  can  im- 
agine for  their  squalid  appearance  and  their  evi- 
dently stunted  stature  (if  that  cause  be  sufficient) 


"  There  is  one  work  which  Mr.  Telford  wouU 
have  regarded  with  great  interest  if  he  ever  hap- 
pened to  see  it — the  Lev6e,  as  it  is  called,  whicfa 
protects  a  large  tract  of  country  firom  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Loire.  This  work  is  of  such  an- 
tiquity that  it  is  not  knovni  when  it  was  com- 
menced, but  it  seems  first  to  have  been  taken 
up  as  a  public  work  by  our  Henry  U.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  embankment  which  protects  so 
great  an  extent  of  country. 

"  I  am  finishing  here  the  reviewal  of  Telford's 
book,  which  I  hope  to  compdete  in  about  a  week's 
time,  taking  care  not  to  make  it  too  long,  and 
therefore  passing  rapidly  over  his  latter  works, 
and  winding  up  in  the  way  of  a  eulogium,  whieh 
no  man  ever  was  more  worthy  of. 

"  I  derived  all  the  benefit  that  I  hoped  for  from 
my  journey,  and  am  in  good  oonditi(m  in  all  re- 
spects.    God  bless  you !  R.  a" 

To  Mrs.  HodsoH, 

**KiiawU^Feb.l8,lg3ft. 
'*  My  dbab  Mrs.  Hodsov, 

"  My  movements  kst  year  did  not  extend  be- 
yond Normandy  and  Bretagne,  and  when  I  tam- 
ed my  face  toward  England,  it  was  in  a  steam 
packet  from  Havre  to  Southamptoo,  by  good  for- 
tune just  before  that  stormy  weather  set  in, 
which,  with  few  intervals,  and  those  but  short, 
has  continued  ever  since.  Normandy  pleased  me 
as  much  as  I  had  expected,  and  my  expectatioDs 
were  pitched  high.  We  were  six  in  company, 
and  no  journey  could  have  been  more  prosperoos 
in  all  respects.  The  weather  never  prevented 
us  from  seeing  any  thing  that  we  wished,  and  we 
met  no  mishap  of  any  land. 

"  Cuthbert  and  I  parted  when  we  left  the  steam 
packet.  HemadethebestofhisvraytoOxibid; 
I  remained  some  weeks  in  Hampshire,  and  on 
returning  to  Keswick  found  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter suffering  under  a  serious  attack  c^  the  influ- 
enza ;*  an  insidious  disease,  from  which,  though 
we  were  assured  that  she  was  well  recovered, 
she  has  not  yet  regained  strength.  Tou  may 
possibly  have  heard  from  the  nevirspi^fters  that  I 
have  resolved  upon  a  second  marriage.  I  need 
not  say  that  such  a  marriage  must  be  either  the 
wisest  or  the  weakest  action  of  a  man's  life ;  bat 
I  may  say  that  in  the  important  points  of  age,  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  conformity  of 
opinions,  principkn,  and  likings,  no  persons  ooold 
be  better  suited  to  each  other.  The  newspapen, 
indeed,  have  stated  that  Miss  Bowles  is  thirty 
years  younger  than  me,  which,  if  it  were  tme, 
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tiery  against  them,  they  have  proposed  to  pay  me 
eight  hundred  pounds— e  composition  which  I  am 
advised  to  accept,  and  shall  think  myself  fortu- 
nate when  it  is  fairly  paid. 

'^  This  place  and  the  surrounding  country  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  late  hurricane :  it  was  quite 
a%\iolent  as  that  which  I  witnessed  at  Dawlish, 
and  of  much  longer  duration.  I  never  felt  the 
house  so  shaken.  Indeed,  there  were  persons 
who  came  as  soon  as  it  was  daybreak  to  see  what 
had  become  of  us,  and  whether  we  were  buried 
in  the  ruin9:of  the  house.  Happily,  we  suffered 
no  serious  injury,  having  chiefly  to  regret  that 
'the  whole  front  of  the  house,  "Which  was  covered 
with  ivy,  has  been  completely  stripped  of  it.  The 
havA  among  the  trees*  has  been  such  as  the 
oldest  persons  do  not  remember  {o  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  Few  days  have  passed  without  a  storm 
since  the  great  one.  The  winds  are  piping  at 
this  time,  and  so  continued  is  the  sound  that  my 
head  is  almost  as  much  confused  by  it  as  if  I  were 
at  sea.  The  weather  .concerns  me  much  more 
than  the  affairs  of  state,  and  I  know  as  little  of 
current  literature  as  if  there  were  neither  maga- 
zines nor  reviews.  My  state  is  the  more  gra- 
cious. And  if  there  were  no  newspapers  in  the 
world,  and  no  rail-roads,  I  should  begin  to  think 
that  we  might  hope  to  live  once  more  in  peace 
and  quietness. 

*^  I  heard  of  Landor  during  my  last  transit 
through  London,  and  saw  one  of  the  very  best 
portraits  of  him  by  a  young  artist  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen.  The  picture,  too,  was  as 
good  as  the  likeness.  The  artist  did  not  succeed 
80  well  with  Eenyon,  whose  head  upon  the  can- 
vas might  very  well  have  passed  for  the  Duke 
of  York's. 

^^  You  will  think  that  I  am  bent  upon  continu- 
ing in  the  old  ways  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  my 
intention  never  again  to  travel  by  a  rail-way,  if 
there  be  any  means  of  proceeding  by  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
rapidity  of  rail-way  traveling,  if  long  continued, 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  on  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head :  this  is  one  of  the  unforeseen 
and  unforeseeable  results  of  a  mode  of  traveling 
90  unlike  any  thing  that  was  ever  before  in  use. 
llail-coach  traveling  wiU  be  fast  enough  for  me, 
if  I  should  ever  travel  again  tSter  the  journey  to 
which  I  am  now  looking  forward  of  four  hundred 
nulps,  which  I  mean  to  take  with  no  other  rest 
than  what  is  to  be  had  in  the  mail.  But  I  expect 
to  doze  away  the  time.  When  I  was  a  school- 
boy there  was  nothing  I  should  have  liked  better 
than  such  a  journey. 

''  Present  my  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blencowe,  &o. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hodson, 
"  Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

"  RoBBET  Souths Y." 


*  "  A  poplar,  mentioned  In  tiie  proem  to  the  TUe  of  Par- 
agoay,  wm  torn  up  by  Uie  roots.  It  had  become  for  some 
▼cars  a  mournful  memorial,  and  though  I  thould  never 
bare  had  heart  to  fell  it,  I  am  not  soiry  that  it  has  been 
Hau  removed.  But  do  not  auppoee  tiiat  I  ever  give  will* 
Ing  admia«ion  to  tiioughta  of  unprofitable  •adneao.'*— 7b 
JLTojflor,  E$q^  Jan,  8, 1830. 


'     To  Waller  Savage  Landor,  Etq. 

**  Bttokland,  March  31. 1839. 
"  My  dear  Landor, 

"  The  portrait  of  Savonarola  is  safely  lodged 
at  Keswick;  I  should  have  thanked  you  for  it 
sooner,  if  I  had  known  whither  to  direct  to  you. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  picture  or  a  finer  face ; 
the  countenance  seems  to  bespeak  credit  for  one 
whose  character  may  perhaps  be  still  considered 
doubtful. 

"  Mr.  C.  Bowles  Fripp  wrote  to  me  some  time 
hist  year,  asking  me  to  supply  an  epitaph  for  the 
proposed  monument  to  Chatterton.  I  said  to 
him,  in  reply,  that  I  was  too  much  engaged  to 
undertake  it ;  that,  as  far  as  related  to  Chatter- 
ton,  I  had  done  my  duty  more  than  thirty  years 
ago ;  that  of  all  men,  men  of  genius  were  those 
who  stood  least  in  need  of  monuments  to  perpet- 
uate their  memory.  Moreover,  as  to  an  epitaph, 
I  never  would  attempt  to  compose  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  unless  I  imagined  that  I  could  do  it  satis- 
factorily to  myself,  which  in  this  case  appeared  to 
me  impossible.  How,  indeed,  could  the  circum- 
stances of  Chatterton^s  history  be  comprised  in  a 
monumental  inscription  ?  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Bristol  that  my  fellow-townsmen  should  show  how 
difierent  a  spirit  prevails  among  them  now  from 
that  which  was  to  be  found  there  fifty  years  ago ; 
but  how  this  might  best  be  effected  I  know  not. 

"  The  portrait  of  Chatterton,  which  Mr.  Dix 
discovered,  identifies  itself  if  ever  portrait  did. 
It  brought  his  sister,  Mrs.  Newton,  strongly  to 
my  recollection.  No  family  likeness  could  be 
more  distinctly  marked,  considering  the  disparity 
of  years. 

"  My  daughter  Bertha's  marriage  to  her  cous- 
in, Herbert  Hill,  is  especially  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect, that  for  a  few  years  it  will  remove  her  no 
further  from  Kesvnck  than  Rydal.  Very  difier- 
ent has  been  her  elder  sister's  lot ;  for  being,  to 
aU  likelihood,  fixed  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex 
(and  the  very  worst  part  of  it),  she  has  been  lost 
to  us  ever  since.  I  have  now  only  one  daugh- 
ter left,  and  my  son  divides  the  year  between 
college  and  home.  Oxford  has  done  him  no 
harm ;  indeed,  I  never  apprehended  any.  Re- 
duced in  number  as  my  fanuly  has  been  within 
the  last  few  years,  my  spirits  would  hardly  recov- 
er their  habitual  and  healthful  cheerfulness  if  I 
had  not  prevailed  upon  Miss  Bowles  to  share  my 
lot  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  There  is  just 
such  a  disparity  of  age  as  is  fitting ;  we  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  each  other  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  a  more  perfect  conformity  of 
disposition  could  not  exist ;  so  that,  in  resolving 
upon  what  must  be  either  the  weakest  or  the 
wisest  act  of  a  sexagenarian's  life,  I  am  well  as- 
sured that,  according  to  human  foresight,  I  have 
judged  well  and  acted  wisely,  both  for  royaelf  and 
my  remaining  daughter.     God  bless  you ! 

"  Robert  Sotjthry." 

On  the  5th  of  June  my  father  was  united  to 
Miss  Bowles,  at  Boldre  Churoh,  and  returned  to 
Keswick  with  her  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
August. 
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I  have  now  almost  arrived  at  the  conCTiision  |  has  been  livinjy  since  his  marriagfc  in  Hampshire, 
of  my  task,  yet  what  remains'to  bo  said  calls  up    where  ho  hax  not  had  lUe  aid  o{  his  old  habits 


more  painful  recollections  than  all  the  rest. 
The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  sorrows 


and  accustomed  books  to  mcthoilizc  his  mind. 
All  this  considered,  I  thisik  wo  may  hope  that  a 


and  anxieties  of  the  last  few  years  of  ray  father's  !  year  or  two  of  quiet  livintr  at  his  own  home  may 


life  had  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  a.  very 
injurious  efleet  upon  his  constitution,  both  as  to 
body  and  mind.  Acutely  sensitive  by  nature, 
deep  and  strong  in  his  afTeetions,  and  highly 
predisposed  to  nervous  disease,  ho  had  felt  the 
sad  affliction  which  had  darkened  his  latter  years 
far  more  keenly  than  any  ordinary  observer  would 
have  supposed,  or  than  even  appears  in  his  letters. 
He  had,  indeed,  then,  as  he  expressed  himself  in 


restore  him.  His  easy,  cheerful  tera]>erament 
will  be  greatly  in  his  favor.  You  niu>l  help  pe 
to  ho|)e  this,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the 
decay  of  that  great  mind  and  noble  nature — at 
least  not  of  its  premature  decay.  Pray  that  this 
may  be  averted,  as  I  have  this  night.''* 

On  the  following  day  the  same  fdtiid  writes, 
"  I  thmk  I  am  a  little  relieved  abmii  Southcy 
to-day.     1  have  seen  him  three  times  in  the' 


so  easy  and  cheerful  that  I  should  have  sa^  his 
manner  and  conversation  did  not  differ,  in  the 
most  part,  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  for- 
mer days,  if  he  had  happened  to  be  very  tired. 
I  say  for  the  most  part  only  though,  for  there 
was  once  an  obvious  confusion  of  ideas.  He  lost 
himself  for  a  moment ;  1^  was  conscious  of  it, 
and  an  expression  passed  over  his  countenance 
which  was  exceedingly  touching — an  expression 


his  letter  declining  the  baronetcy,  been  "shaken  i  course  of  the  day,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was 

at  the  root ;"  and  while  we  must  not  forget  the  -  -  -^ 

more  than  forty  years  of  incessant  mental  appli- 

eation  which  he  had  passed  through,  it  was  this 

stroke  of  calamity  which  most  probably  greatly 

hastened  the  coming  of  the  evil  day,  if  it  was 

not  altogether  the  cause  of  it,  and  which  rapidly 

brought  on  that  overclouding  of  the  intellect 

which  soon  unequivocally  manifested  itself. 

This,  indeed,  in  its  first  approaches,  had  been 
so  gradual  as  to  have  almost  escaped  notice ;  |  of  pain  and  also  of  resignation.  I  am  glad  to 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  scul  truth  was  learn  from  his  brother  that  he  is  aware  of  hia 
fully  ascertained  that  indications  of  failure  (some  i  altered  condition,  and  speaks  of  it  openly.  This 
of  which  I  have  already  alluded  to)  which  had  '  gives  a  better  aspect  to  the  case  than  if  he  coold 
appeared  some  time  previously  were  called  to  j  believe  that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  him. 
mind.  A  lossof  memory  on  certain  points ;  a  les-  Another  favorable  circumstance  is,  that  he  will 
sening  acuteness  of  the  perceptive  faculties ;  an  i  deal  with  himself  wisely  and  patiently.  The 
occasional  irritability  (wholly  unknovni  in  him  be-  I  charm  of  his  manner  is  perhaps  even  enhanced 
fore) ;  a  confusion  of  time,  place,  and  person ;  the  i  at  prcsent  (at  least  when  one  knows  the  circum- 
losing  his  way  in  well-known  places — all  were  i  stances)  by  the  gentleness  and  patience  which 
remembered  as  having  taken  place  when  the    pervade,  it.     His  mind  is  beautiful  even  in  its 


melancholy  fact  had  become  too  evident  that  the 

powers  of  his  mind  were  irreparably  weakened. 

On  his  way  home  in  the  year  1839,  he  passed 

a  few  days  in  London,  and  then  his  friends  plainly 


debility." 

Much  of  my  father's  failure  in  its  early  stages 
was  at  first  ascribed  by  those  anxiously  watch- 
ing him  to  repeated  attacks  of  the  influenza — 


saw,  what,  from  the  altered  manner  of  the  very  j  at  that  time  a  prevailing  epidemic — from  which 
few  and  brief  letters  he  had  latterly  written,  they  I  he  had  suffered  greatly,  and  to  which  he  at- 
had  already  feared,  that  he  had  so  foiled  as  to  i  tributed  his  own  feelings  of  weakness;  but  alas! 
have  lost  much  of  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  the  weakness  he  felt  was  as  much  mental  as 
faculties.  The  impressions  of  one  of  his  most  bodily  (though  he  had  certainly  declined  much 
intimate  friends,  as  conveyed  at  the  time  by  let-  I  in  bodily  strength),  and  after  his  return  home  it 
ter,  may  fitly  be  quoted  here.     "  I  have  just  ]  gradually  inereased  upon  him.     The  uncertain 


come  home  from  a  visit  which  affected  me  deep- 
ly. *  *  It  was  to  Southey,  who  ar- 
rived in  town  to-day  from  Hampshire  with  his 
wife.  *  *  He  is  (I  fear)  much  alter- 
ed. The  animation  and  peculiar  clearness  of  his 
mind  quite  gone,  except  a  gleam  or  two  now  and 
then.  What  he  said  was  much  in  the  spirit  of 
his  former  mind  as  far  as  the  matter  and  mean- 
ing went,  but  the  tone  of  strength  and  elasticity 


step — the  confused  manner — ^the  eye  once  so 
keen  and  so  intelligent,  now  either  wandering 
restlessly,  or  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  blank  contem- 
plation, all  showed  that  the  overwrought  mind 
was  worn  out. 

One  of  the  plainest  signs  of  this  was  the  ces- 
sation of  his  accustomed  labors;  but,  while  doing 
nothing  (with  him  how  plain  a  proof  that  nothing 
could  be  done),  he  would  frequently  anticipate  & 
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Imblt  orintisucJ  after  tlii"  pr.wcr  of  comprehen- 
sion was  j^ono.  His  doarly-prizcJ  bociks,  indeed, 
were  a  pleasure  to  him  almost  to  the  end,  and 
he  would  walk  slowly  round  his  library  looking 
at  them,  and  taking  them  down  mechanically. 
,  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  disorder  (if  the 
tCTm  may  be  fitly  applied  to  a  case  which  was 
not  a  perversion  of  the  faculties,  but  their  de- 
cay) he  could  still  converse  at  times  with  much 
of  his  old  liveliness  and  energy.  When  the 
mind  was^  as  it  were,  set  going  upon  some 
familiar  sAject,  for  a  little  time  you  eould  not 
*  perceive  much  failure ;  but  if  the  thread  was 
broken,  if  it  was  a  conversation  in  which  new 
top^  were  started,  or  if  any  argument  was 
commenced,  his  powers  failed  him  at  once,  and 
a  painful  sense  of  this  seemed  to  come  over  him 
for  the  moment.  His  recollection  first  failed  as 
to  recent  events,  and  his  ttoughts  appeared  chief- 
ly to  dwell  upon  those  long  past,  and  as  his  mind 
grew  weaker,  these  rccollecliojis  seemed  to  re- 
cede still  further  back*  Names  he  could  rarely 
remember,  and  more  than  once,  when  trying  to 
recall  one  which  ho  felt  he  ought  to  know,  I  have 
seen  him  press  his  hand  upon  his  brow  and  sadly 
exclaim,  '*  Memory  !  memory  I  where  art  thou 
gone?'* 

But  this  failure  altogether  was  so  gradual, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  complete,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  hope  and  believe  there  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  itiuch  painful  consciousness  of  it;  and  cer- 
tainly for  more  than  a  year  preceding  his  death 
he  passed  his  timfe  as  in  a  dream,  with  little,  if 
any,  knowledge  if  what  went  on  around  him. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  very 
singular.  His  hair,  which  previously  was  almost 
snowy  white,  grew  perceptibly  darker,  and  I 
think,  if  any  thing,  increased  in  thickness  and  a 
disposition  to  curl. 

But  it  is  time  I  drew  a  veil  over  these  latter 
scenes.     They  are  too  painful  to  dwell  on. 

''A  noble  mind  in  sad  decay, 
When  baffled  hope  has  died  away. 
And  life  becomes  one  long  distreas 
In  pitiable  helpleesness. 
Methlnks  'tis  like  a  ship  on  Bhore, 
That  once  defied  the  Atlantic's  roar. 
And  gallantly  through  gale  and  storm 
Hatl^  ventured  her  mio<^8tic  form ; 
But  now  In  strandod  ruin  laid, 
By  winds  and  dashing  seas  decayed, 
ForgetAil  of  her  ocean  reign, 
Host  crumble  into  earth  again."* 

In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  toward  the  end 
some  glimmering  of  reason  reappears,  but  this 
must  be  when  the  mind  is  obscured  or  upset. 
Dot,  as  in  this  case,  apparently  worn  out.  The 
body  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  disorders  ap- 
peared which  the  state  of  the  patient  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  treat  properly ;  and,  after 
a  short  attack  of  fever,  the  scene  closed  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1843,  and  a  second  time  had  we 
oaose  to  feel  deeply  thankful  when  the  change 
from  life  to  death,  or  more  truly  from  death  to 
life,  took  place. 
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'  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  morning  when  he 
was  borne  to  his  Inst  resting-place,  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  beautiful  church-yard  of  Crosth- 
waite.  There  lies  his  dear  son  Herbert — there 
his  daughters  Emma  and  Isabel — there  Edith, 
his  faithful  helpmate  of  forty  years.  But  few 
besides  his  own  family  and  immediate  neigh- 
bors followed  his  remains.  His  only  intimate 
friend  within  reach,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  crossed 
the  hills  that  wild  morning  to  be  prcsqnt. 


*  Robert  Montgomery.  The  fbnrth  line  Ib  altered  from 
theoriginaL 


Soon  after  my  father's  death,  various  steps 
were  taken  with  a  view  to  erecting  monuments 
to  his  memory,  and  considerable  sums  were 
quickly  subscribed  for  that  purpose,  the  list  in- 
cluding the  names  of  many  persons,  not  only 
strangers  to  him  personally,  but  also  strongly 
opposed  to  him  in  political  opinion.  The  result 
was  that  three  memorials  were  erected.  The 
first  and  principal  one,  a  full  length  recumbent 
figure,  was  executed  by  Lough,  and  placed  in 
Crosth waite  church,  and  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  as  well  as  a  most  beautiful  work 
of  art.  The  original  intention  and  agreement 
was  that  it  should  be  in  Caen  stone,  but  the 
sculptor,  with  characteristic  liberality,  executed 
it  in  white  marble  at  a  considerable  sacrifice. 

The  following  lines,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  are 
inscribed  upon  the  base  : 

•*  Ye  vales  and  hills,  whose  bcnuty  hither  drew 
The  pod's  steps,  and  fixed  him  hero  ;  on  you 
His  eyes  have  closed ;  and  ye  loved  books,  no  more 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore, 
To  works  that  noVr  shall  forfeit  their  renown 
Adding  immortni  labors  of  his  own — 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth  with  zeal 
For  the  state's  guidance  or  the  Church's  weal. 
Or  fancy  disciplined  by  curious  art 
Informed  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart, 
Or  judgments  sanctioned  in  the  patriot's  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind, 
wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  meet  in  holier  rest 
His  joys — ^his  griefs — have  vanished  like  a  clond 
From  Skiddftw'p  top ;  but  he  to  Heaven  was  vowed 
Throush  a  life  long  and  pure,  and  steadfast  faith 
Calm'd  in  his  soul  the  fear  of  change  and  deadi.*' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  tribute  to  my  fa- 
ther's memory  paid  in  connection  with  tlie  church 
where  he  had  so  long  worshiped.  The  struc- 
ture itself,  though  not  unecclcsiastical  in  its  style 
and  plan,  had  little  architectural  beauty ;  and  the 
interior,  at  the  time  I  am  referring  to,  was  much 
in  the  same  state  as  ordinary  country  churches 
— a  flat  ceiling,  the  stone  pillars  and  arches  cov- 
ered with  whitewash,  and  a  multitude  of  pews 
of  all  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  colors.  A  small 
gallery  at  the  west  end  had  been  added  a  few 
years  before,  and  a  very  handsome  organ  present- 
ed by  James  Stanger,  Esq.,  of  Lairthwaite,  Kes- 
wick. This  gentleman  had  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  furthering  the  erection  of  the  monument ; 
and  rightly  deeming  that  the  introduction  of  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  would  only  show  in  a  strong 
light  the  deficiencies  of  the  structure^  as  well  as 
moved  by  the  pious  wish  to  dedicate  largely  of 
his  substance  to  the  Church,  he  determined  upoa 
a  total  renovation  of  the  building,  of  the  heavy 
expense  of  which  he  bore  by  far  the  largest  paa^ 
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The  exterior  stone-work  was  renewed,  the  pil- 
lars and  arches  restored  to  their  original  state, 
an  open  roof  with  ornamented  rafters  was  sabsti- 
tuted  for  the  flat  ceiling,  the  pews  were  taken 
away,  the  chancel  was  fitted  with  oak  stalls  beau- 
tifally  carved,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  with  uni- 
form open  seats.  He  abo  presented  a  very  hand- 
some painted  east  window.  Thb  good  example 
was  not  lost,  for  three  other  painted  windows  and 
a  beautiful  communion  service  were  presented  by 
residents  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  a 
fourth  was  added  by  the  parishioners  generally, 
as  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Stanger. 

When  all  was  completed,  the  monument  was 
removed  to  its  appointed  place,  immediately  fac- 
ing the  east  door,  and,  together  with  the  changes 
and  embellishments  of  the  church  itself,  forms  a 
most  lasting  and  gratifying  testimonial  to  the 
estimation  in  which  my  fadier  was  held  in  the 
place  where  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  had 
been  spent. 

Committees  were  also  formed  in  London  and 
in  Bristol  for  tiie  same  purpose,  and  busts  and 
tablets  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the 
Cathedral  church  of  his  native  city. 


I  must  now  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
materials  which  have  passed  through  my  hands 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  I  stated  at 
the  commencement  my  intention  of  making  my 
father  his  own  biographer,  and  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  render  this  work  consistent  with  itself 
throughout  in  its  autobiographical  character. 

In  selecting  from  the  masses  of  correspondence 
which  have  passed  through  my  hands,  there  has 
necessarily  been  Considerable  labor  and  difficulty, 
the  amount  and  nature  of  which  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  been  similarly  em- 
ployed. One  of  my  chief  difficulties  has  been  to 
avoid  repetition,  for  the  same  circumstance  is 
commonly  to  be  found  related,  and  the  same  opin- 
ions expressed  to  most  of  his  frequent  and  familiar 
correspondents ;  so  that  what  a  Reviewer  calls 
"  significant  blanks  and  injudicious  erasures''  are 
very  often  nothing  more  than  what  is  caused  by 
the  cutting  out  of  passages,  the  substance  of 
which  has  already  appeared  in  some  other  letter, 
and,  according  to  my  judgment,  more  fully  and 
better  expressed.  It  may  probably  be  observed 
that  my  selections  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  later  years  of  his  life  are  fewer  in  proportion 
than  of  the  former  ones ;  but  for  this  several  rea- 


they  contained  nothing  sufficiently  interesting  for 
publication.  With  others,  again,  as  with  Mr. 
Rickman,  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Bedford,  the 
correspondence  increased  in  frequency,  and  nec- 
essarily the  interest  of  single  letters  diminished, 
as  it  was  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of  brief  notes  j 
and  this,  which  in  these  two  cases  resulted  firoii 
facilities  in  franking,  it  seems  likely  will  be  so 
general  a  result  of  the  New  Postage  System, 
that  in  another  generation  there  will  be  no  corre- 
spondences to  publish.  With  respect  to  the  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Wynn,  much  to  faiy  regret, 
I  was  unable  to  procure  any  letters  of  later  date 
than  1820,  owing  to  their  having  been  mislaid; 
since  his  decease  they  have  been  found  and  kipd- 
ly  transmitted  to  me  by  his  son ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  too  late  for  me  to  make  any  present  use 
of  them. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  it  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, that  his  correspondence  with  comparative 
strangers  and  mere  acquaintances  occupied  a  con- 
tinually increasing  portion  of  his  time.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  he  received  from  such  persons  was 
very  great,  and  almost  all  had  to  be  answered, 
so  that  but  little  time  was  left  for  those  letters  he 
had  real  pleasure  in  writing.  Every  new  work 
he  engaged  in  Entailed  more  or  less  correspond- 
ence, and  some  a  vast  accession  for  a  time,  and 
these  letters  generally  would  not  be  of  interest 
to  the  public.  The  Life  of  Cowper  involved  him 
in  a  correspondence  of  considerable  extent  with 
many  diflerent  persons :  many  of  these  letters  I 
could  have  procured,  and  some  were  sent  to  me ; 
but  they  were  not  available,  from  the  limits  ot 
this  work,  neither  would  their  contents  be  of  gen- 
eral interest.  I  may,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  have  sent  me  letters  of  which  I  have 
not  made  any  use,  but  for  whose  kindness  I  am 
not  the  less  obliged. 

While,  however,  I  have  necessarily  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  out  many  interesting  letters,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  I  have  published  a  selection  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  indicate  aU  the  points  in  my 
father's  character — to  give  all  the  chief  incidents 
in  his  life,  and  to  show  his  opinions  in  all  their 
stages.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  kept  back 
any  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward— any  thing  excepting  some  free  and  un- 
guarded ex]»ressions  which,  whether  relating  to 
things  or  persons,  having  been  penned  in  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship  and  at  the  impuhie  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  would  be  as  unreasonable  in  a  reader  to 
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Extract  from  Mr.  William  8mith*8  Speech  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons,  March  14, 1817. 

"The  hoDormble  member  then  adverted  to  that 
tergiversation  of  principle  which  the  career  of  po- 
litical individuals  so  often  presented.  He  was  far 
froiB  sapposing  that  a  man  who  set  out  in  life  with 
tlie  profession  of  certain  sentiments,  was  boond  to 
conclade  life  with  them.  He  thoaght  there  might 
be  many  occasions  in  which  a  change  of  opinion, 
when  that  change  was  unattended  by  any  personal 
advantages,  when  it  appeared  entirely  disinterest- 
ed, might  be  the  result  of  sincere  conviction.  But 
what  he  most  detested,  what  most  filled  him  with 
disgust,  was  the  settled,  determined  malignity  of  a 
renegado.  He  had  read  in  a  publication  (the  duar- 
terly  Review),  certainly  entitled  to  mucn  respect 
from  its  general  literary  excellences,  though  be  dif- 
fered from  it  in  its  principles,  a  passage  alluding  to 
the  recent  disturbances,  which  passage  was  as  fol- 
lows :  '  When  the  man  of  free  opinions  commences 
professor  of  moral  and  political  philosophv  for  the 
oenefit  of  the  public,  the  fables  of  old  credulity  are 
then  verified;  his  very  breath  becomes  venomous, 
and  every  page  which  he  sends  abmad  carries  with 
it  poison  to  the  unsuspicious  reader.  We  have 
shown,  on  a  former  occasion,  how  men  of  this  de- 
scription are  acting  upon  the  public  and  have  ex- 
plained in  what  manner  a  lai^e  part  of  the  people 
nave  been  prepared  for  the  virus  with  which  they 
inoculate  theuL  The  dangers  arising  from  such  a 
state  of  things  are  now  fuller  apparent,  and  the  de> 
signs  of  the  incendiaries,  which  have  for  some  years 
been  proclaimed  so  plainly,  that  they  ought,  long  ere 
this,  to  have  been  prevented,  are  now  manifested 
by  overt  acts.' 

"  With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
read  an  extract  from  a  poem  recently  published,  to 
which,  he  supposed,  the  above  writer  alluded  (or,  at 
least,  to  proauctions  of  a  similar  kind),  as  constitu- 
tine  a  part  of  the  vims  with  which  the  public  mind 
bad  been  infected : 

*' '  My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and  weighty  ones : 
Yo  are  all  equal ;  Nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  is  your  birth-right;  when  I  gaze 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty. 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lordin|;  over  miOiDns ; 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  ofpovertyi 
And  see  the  wretched  laborer,  worn  with  toQ, 
Divide  his  scan^  morsel  with  his  infants^ 
I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  si^ 
Bhish  for  the  patience  of  hnniamtj.' 

"  He  oouM  read  many  other  ptMtgea  tnm  these 
works  equally  strong  on  ootfa  Bidet ;  but,  if  they  were 
written  bv  the  same  person,  he  should  like  to  know 
finom  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
whv  no  proceedings  had  been  instituted  agamst  the 
author.  The  poem  Wat  Tyler  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  most  seditions  book  that  ever  was  written ; 
its  author  did  not  stop  short  of  exhorting  to  gen- 
eral anarchy ;  he  vilified  kings,  priests,  and  nobles, 
and  was  for  universal  suffrage  and  perfect  equality. 
The  Spencean  plan  could  not  be  compared  with  it : 
that  miserable  and  ridiculous  performance  did  not 
attempt  to  employ  any  ailments ;  but  the  author 
of  Wat  Tyler  constantly  appealed  to  the  passions, 
and  in  a  style  which  the  author,  at  that  time,  he  sup- 
posed, conceived  to  be  eloquence.  Why.  then,  had 
not  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 


Habeas  Corpus  Act  taken  notice  of  this  poem  ?  why 
had  the^  not  discovered  the  author  of  that  seditious 
publication,  and  visited  him  with  the  penalties  of 
the  law  7  The  work  was  not  published  secretly,  it 
was  not  handed  about  in  the  darkness  of  night,  but 
openly  and  publicly  sold  in  the  face  of  day.  It  was 
at  this  time  to  be  purchased  at  almost  every  book- 
seller's shop  in  London :  it  was  now  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Pall  Mall,  wno  styled 
himself  bookseller  to  one  or  two  of  the  roval  family. 
He  borrowed  the  copy  from  which  he  had  just  read 
the  extract  from  an  honorable  friend  of  nis,  who 
bought  it  in  the  usual  way;  and,  therefore,  he  sup- 
posed there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
party  that  wrote  it '  He  had  heard,  that  when  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Winterbottom  was,  some  yean 
ago,  confined  in  Newgate,  the  manuscript  had  been 
sent  to  him,  with  liberty  to  print  it  for  nis  own  ad- 
vantage, if  he  thought  proper;  but  that  man.  it  ap- 
Jieared,  did  not  like  to  risk  tne  publication,  and  there- 
ore  it  was  now  first  issued  into  the  world.  It  must 
remain  with  the  government  and  dieir  legal  advis- 
ers to  take  what  step  they  might  deem  most  advisa- 
ble to  repress  this  seditious  work  and  punish  its  au- 
thor. In  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
he  had  merely  spoken  in  defense  of  his  constitu- 
ents, who  bad  been  noost  grossly  calumniated,  and 
he  thought  that  what  he  had  said  would  go  very  fnr 
to  exculpate  them.  But  he  wished  to  take  this 
boll  by  the  horns."— See  Hansard's  Pearl,  Debates, 
vol.  xxxvit,  p.  1088. 

A  Letter  to  WiUiam  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,from  Rob- 
ert Southey,  Esq. 

"1817. 

''  Sir, — You  are  represented  in  the  newspapers 
as  having  entered,  during  an  imp<Mtant  discussion 
in  Parliament,  into  a  comparison  between  certain 
passages  in  the  Q,uarterly  Review,  and  the  opinions 
which  were  held  by  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler  three- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  It  appears  further,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  tnat  the  introduction  of 
so  strange  a  criticism,  in  so  unfit  a  place,  did  not 
arise  from  the  debate,  but  was  a  premeditated  thing , 
that  you  had  prepared  yourself  for  it  by  stowing  the 
Q,uarteriy  B«view  in  one  pocket,  and  Wat  Tyler 
in  the  other ;  and  that  jTOa  deliberately  stood  up  for 
the  purpose  of  reviling  an  individnal  who  was  not 
present  to  vindicate  himself,  and  in  a  place  which 
a£forded  you  protection. 

**  My  name,  indeed,  was  not  mentkmed ;  but  that 
I  was  the  person  whom  yoo  intended,  was  notori- 
oiu  to  all  who  bMid  joa.  For  the  impropriety  of 
introdnciog  such  topics  in  such  an  assembler,  it  is 
further  stated  that  yoa  received  a  well-mented  re- 
buke from  Mr.  Wynn,  who  spoke  on  that  occasion 
as  much  from  his  feelings  toward  one  with  whom  he 
has  lived  in  uninterrupted  fiiendship  for  neariy  thirty 
years,  as  from  a  sense  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
Parliament.  It  is,  however,  proper  that  I  should 
speak  explicitly  for  myself.  This  was  not  necessa- 
ry in  regard  to  Mr.  Brougham :  he  only  carried  the 
quarrels  as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  into  the  House  of  Commons.  But  as  cal- 
umny, sir,  has  not  been  your  vocation,  it  may  be 
useful,  even  to  younel^  if  I  comment  upon  your  first 
attempt. 

"Funt,  as  to  the  Cluarteriy  Review.  Yon  can 
have  no  other  authority  for  ascribing  any  particular 
paper  in  that  jooroal  to  one  person  or  to  another, 
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than  common  report;  in  following  which,  you  may  I 
happen  to  be  as  much  mis^ken  as  I  was  when  ' 
upon  the  same  grounds  I  supposed  Mr.  William  , 
Bmith  to  be  a  man  of  candor,  incapable  of  grossly 
and  wnntouiy  innultini^  an  individual.  I 

"The   Quarterly  Review  stands   upon   its  own  , 
merits.     It  is  not  answerable  for  any  thing  more  ' 
than  it  coutnina.     \Vhat  I  may  have  said  or  thought  ' 
in  any  part  of  my  life  no  more  concerns  that  journal 
than  it  dooa  you  or  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  i 
am  as  little  answerable  for  the  journal  as  the  jour-  ' 
nal  for  mo      What  I  may  have  written  in  it  is  a 
question  which  you,  sir.  have  no  rii:ht  to  ask,  and  , 
which  certainly  I  will  not  answer.     As  little  right 
have  you  to  take  that  for  granted  which  yon  can  not  \ 
possibly  know.     The  question,  as  respects  the  dunr- 
terly  Keviv^w,  is  not  wlio  wrote  tlio  paper  which 
happens  to  have  excited  Mr.  William  Smith's  dis- 
pleasure, but  wlu'llier  the  facts   which   are  there 
stated  are  true,  tiic  (iiuitations  accurate,  and  the  in- 
ferences just.     The  reviewer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
may  defy  you  to  disprove  them. 

"Secondly,  as  to  Wat  Tyler.  Now,  sir.  though  ' 
yoa  are  not  acquainted  with  the  full  history  of  this 
notable  production,  yet  you  could  not  have  been  ig- 
Dorant  that  the  author  whom  yoa  attacked  at  such 
unfair  advantage  was  the  aggrieved,  and  not  the  ' 
offending  person.  You  knew  that  this  poem  had 
been  written  very  many  years  aero,  in  his  early 
youth.  Yoa  knew  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  and  made  public  bv  some 
skulking  scoundrel,  who  had  found  booksellers  not 
more  honorable  than  hiipself  to  undertake  the  pub-  . 
lication.  You  knew  that  it  was  pablishcd  without 
the  writer's  knowledge,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
insalting  him,  and  with  the  hope  of  injunng  him,  if 
possible.  Yon  know  that  the  transaction  bore  upon 
Its  face  every  character  of  baseness  and  malignity. 
Yon  knew  that  it  must  have  been  cfTectcd  either  by 
robbery  or  by  breach  of  trust.  These  things,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  you  knew !  and,  knowing  them  as 
you  did,  I  verily  believe,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
revoke  what  is  irrevocable,  yoa  would  at  this  mo- 
ment be  far  more  desirous  of  blotting  from  remem- 
brance the  disgraceful  speech  which  stands  upon 
record  in  yoor  name,  than  I  should  be  of  canceling 
the  boyish  composition  which  gave  occasion  to  it. 
Wat  Tvler  is  full  of  errors,  but  they  arc  the  errors 
3f  youth  and  ignorance;  they  bear  no  indication  of 
an  ungenerous  spirit  or  of  a  malevolent  heart.  1 

"  For  the  book  itself,  I  deny  that  it  is  a  seditious 
performance ;  for  it  places  in  the  mouths  of  the  per-  ; 
sonages  who  are  introdaced  nothing  more  than  a 
correct  statement  of  tlieir  real  principles.    That  it  , 
is  a  mischievous  publication.  I  know,  the  errors 
which  it  contains  being  especially  dangerous  at  this 
time.    Therefore  I  came  forward  to  avow  it,  to  claim  1 
it  as  my  own  property,  which  had  never  been  alien-  , 
ated,  and  to  suppress  it    And  I  am  desirous  that 
my  motives  in  thus  acting  should  not  bo  misunder- 
stood.   The  piece  was  written  under  the  influence  , 
of  opinions  which  I  have  k>ng  since  outgrown,  and  > 
repeatedly  disclaimed,  but  for  which  I  have  never  | 
affected  to  feel  either  shame  or  contrition;   they  ; 
were  mken  up  conscientiously  in  early  youth,  they  i 
were  acted  upon  in  disregard  of  all  worldly  consid-  I 
orations,  and  they  were  Icfl  behind  in  the  same 
straightforward  course,  as  I  advanced  in  years.    It  | 
was  written  when  Republicanism  was  confined  to  a 
very  small  number  of  the  educated  classes ;  when  | 
those  who  were  known  to  entertain  such  opinions 
were  exposed  to  personal  danger  from  the  populace ; 
and  when  a  spirit  of  anti-Jacobinism  was  predom-  | 
inant,  which  I  can  not  characterize  more  truly  than  j 
by  saying  tliat  it  was  as  unjust  and  intolerant,  , 


It  became  me  to  disclaim  whatever  had  been  erro- 
neous and  intemperate  in  my  former  opinions,  as 
frankly  and  as  fearlessly  as  I  once  maintained  them. 
And  this  I  did,  not  as  one  who  felt  himself  in  any 
degree  disgraced  by  the  exposure  of  the  crude  and 
misdirectea  feelings  of  his  youth  (feelings  right  in 
themselves,  and  wrone  only  in  their  direction),  but 
as  one  whom  no  considerations  have  ever  deterred 
from  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty. 

"  When,  therefore,  Mr.  William  Hmith  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  author  of  Wat  Ty- 
ler thinks  no  lonL'cr  upon  certain  points  as  he  did  m 
his  youth,  he  informed  that  leinslative  assembly  of 
notliini?  more  than  what  the  author  has  shown  dur- 
ing very  many  years  in  the  course  of  his  writings — 
that  wiiile  events  have  been  moving  on  upon  the 
exeat  theater  of  human  affairs,  his  intellect  has  not 
been  stationary.  But  when  the  member  for  Nor- 
wich asserts  (as  he  is  said  to  have  asserted)  that  I 
impute  evil  motives  to  men  merely  for  holding  now 
the  same  doctrines  which  I  myself  formerly  profess- 
ed, and  when  he  charges  me  (as  he  is  said  to  have 
charcred  me)  with  the  maliimity  and  baseness  of  a 
renegade,  the  assertion  and  the  charge  are  tLS  faht 
as  the  lantruage  in  which  they  are  convened  U 
coarse  and  insulting. 

•*  Upon  this  subject  I  must  be  heard  further.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  has  spoken  somewhere  of  those 
vindictive  and  jealous  writings  in  which  Mr.  Soathey 
has  brought  forward  his  claims  to  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  This  is  one  of  those  passages  for  which 
the  editor  of  that  review  has  merited  an  abatement 
in  heraldrj-,  no  such  writings  ever  having  been  writ 
ten ;  and,  indeed,  by  other  like  assertions  of  equal 
veracity,  the  gentleman  has  richly  entitled  bimseU 
to  bear  o  f(ore  fitiiftlrr  tenn^  in  his  escutcheon.  Few 
authors  have  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  public 
in  their  individual  character  less  than  I  have  done 
My  books  have  been  sent  into  the  world  with  no 
other  introduction  than  an  explanatory'  Preface  as 
brief  as  possible,  arrogating  nothinir,  rindicatiiu? 
nothing ;  and  then  thev^iave  been  left  to  tiieir  fate. 
None  of  the  innumerable  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  them  has  ever  called  forth,  on  my  part, 
a  single  word  of  reply,  triumphantly  as  1  might  have 
exposed  my  assailants,  not  only  for  their  ignorance 
and  inconsistency,  but  frequentlv  for  that  moral  tur- 
pitude which  is  implied  in  willfal  and  deliberate  mis- 
statement. The  unprovoked  insults  which  have 
been  leveled  at  mc,  both  in  prose  and  rbjme,  never 
induced  me  to  retaliate.  It  will  not  be  sapposed 
that  the  abiHty  for  satire  was  wanting,  but,  happily, 
I  had  long  since  subdued  the  disposition.  I  knew 
that  men  might  be  appreciated  from  the  character 
of  their  enemies  as  well  as  of  theu*  friends,  and  I 
accepted  the  hatred  of  sciolists,  coxcombs,  and  prof 
ligates,  as  one  sure  proof  that  I  was  deserving  well 
of  tlie  wise  and  of  the  good. 

"  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  impoted  to  anv  habit 
of  egotism,  or  any  vain  desire  of  mteresting  the  pub- 
lic in  my  individual  concerns,  if  I  now  come  forward 
from  that  privacy  in  which,  both  from  indgment  and 
disposition,  it  would  have  been  my  cwace  to  have 
remained.  While  among  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land I  have  been  employed  opon  the  Mines  of  Brazil, 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  and  such  otiier  varieties 
of  pnrsuit  as  serve  to  keep  the  intellect  in  health  by 
alternately  exercising  and  refreshing  it ;  my  name 
has  served  in  London  for  the  very  shuttlecock  of  dis- 
cussion. My  celebrity  for  a  time  has  eclipsed  that 
of  Mr.  Hunt  the  orator,  and  may  perhaps  have  im- 
peded the  rising  reputation  of  Toby  the  sapient 
pig.  I  have  reigned  in  the  newspapers  as  para- 
mount as  Joanna  Southcote  daring  the  last  naonth  of 
her  tympany.    Nay.  columns  have  been  devoted  to 
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never  conld  have  anticipated,  even  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  unfledi^ed  vanity.  Honor,  however,  has 
been  thrust  upon  me,  as  npon  Malvolio.  The  verses 
of  a  boy,  of  wliich  he  thout^lit  no  more  than  of  his 
Bchool  excn  ises,  and  wliich,  had  they  hecn  publish- 
ed when  thjy  were  writtoii,  would  have  passed 
without  notice  to  the  family  vault,  liave  not  only 
been  perused  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  judicial 
nfBce.  bnt  have  been  twice  pmduced  in  Parliament 
for  the  oiliricition  of  the  Lcq^islaturc.  The  appetite 
for  slander  must  be  sharp-set  when  it  can  prey  upon 
such  sinull  L,'car!  As,  however,  the  opiuions'of  Mr. 
Southey  have  not  been  thouirht  unworthy  to  occupy 
BO  consiilcrahlo  a  shave  of  atttnjtion,  he  need  not  ap- 
prehend llie  c^'^y.iVv}  of  the  judicious  if  he  takes  part 
m  the  dl.>ciis,sir»n  lumsclf,  so  far  aa  briefly  to  inform 
t!ie  world  what  they  really  have  been,  and  what 
they  are. 

"  In  my  youth,  when  my  stork  of  knowledge  con- 
sisted of  .stich  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  llo- 
man  history  as  in  acrjuired  in  the  cotirse  of  arcirular 
scholastic  c;lucati*)n — when  my  heart  was  full  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  Lucan  and  Akenside  were 
at  my  tOfi..Mic'y  end,  I  fell  into  the  political  opinions 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  then  scattering 
throughout  Europe;  and  foUowin?^  these  opinions 
with  ardor  wherever  they  led.  I  soon  peireived  the 
inequalities  of  rank  were  a  light  evU  compared  to 
the  inequalities  of  property,  nnd  those  more  fearful 
distinctions  which  the  want  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  occasions  between  man  and  man.  At  that 
time  and  with  those  opinions,  or  rather  feclinjrs  (for 
their  rtwt  was  iu  the  heart  and  not  in  the  under- 
itandini,'),  I  wrote  Wat  Tyler,  as  one  who  was  im- 
patienc  of  '  ail  the  opjcessions  thnt  are  done  under 
the  sun.'  The  subject  was  injudiciously  chosen,  an<l 
it  was  treated  as  might  be  expected  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  in  such  times,  who  regarded  only  one  side 
of  the  question.  There  is  no  other  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  sentiments  of  the  historical  characters 
ere  correctly  stated.  Were  1  now  to  dramatize  the 
same  stors-,  there  would  bo  much  to  add,  but  little 
to  alter.  I  should  not  express  these  sentiments  less 
strongly,  but  1  should  oppose  to  them  more  enlarired 
views  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. I  should  set  forth  with  equal  force  the  op- 
pressions of  the  feudal  S5'Rtem,  the  excesses  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  treachery  of  the  government; 
and  hold  up  the  errors  and  crimes  which  were  then 
commitC'^d  as  a  warning  for  thi.^  and  for  future  ages. 
I  sliould  write  as  a  man,  not  as  a  stripling;  with  the 
same  heart  and  the  same  desires,  but  with  a  rip- 
ened understauding  and  competent  stores  of  knowl- 
edu'e. 

"  It  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  inference,  that  no  per- 
son would  have  selected  this  subject,  and  treated  it 
in  such  a  manner  at  such  a  time,  unless  he  had,  in 
a  certain  degree,  partaken  of  the  sentiments  which 
are  expressed  in  it ;  in  what  degree  he  partook  thera 
is  a  question  which  it  requires  more  temper  as  well 
as  more  discretion  to  resolve  than  yoa,  sir,  have 
given  any  proof  of  possessing.  This  can  only  be 
aacertaine*!  by  comparing  the  piece  with  other 
works  of  the  same  author,  written  aboat  the  same 
time  or  shortly  afterward,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  political  opinions  ;  by  such  a  comparison 
it  might  be  discerned  what  arose  from  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  what  from  the  nature  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion. But  to  select  passages  from  a  dramatic  poem, 
and  ascribe  the  whole  force  of  the  sentiments  to  the 
writer  as  if  he  himself  held  them,  without  the  slight- 
est qualification,  is  a  mode  of  criticism  manifestly 
absurd  and  unjust.  Wliether  it  proceeded  in  this 
instance  from  excess  of  malice,  or  defieiency  of  judg- 
ment, is  a  point  which  they  who  are  best  acquamted 
with  Mr.  William  Smith  may  be  able  to  determine. 

*•  It  so  happens  that  sufficient  specimens  of  Mr. 
Southey 's  way  of  thinking  in  his  youth  are  before 
the  world,  without  breaking  open  escritoires,  or 
stealing  any  more  of  his  juvenile  papers  which  he 
taay  have  neglected  to  bum.  The  poem  to  which, 
witn  all  its  faults,  he  is  indebted  for  his  first  favor- 
able notice  from  the  public,  may  jHJssibly  have  been 


I  honored  with  a  place  in  Mr.  William  Smith's  library, 
as  it  received  tno  approbation  of  all  the  dissenting 
I  journals  of  the  day.     It  is  possible  that  their  recom- 
j  mendation  may  have  induced  him  to  favor  ^an  of 
,  Arc  with  a  perusal,  and  not  improbably  in  a  mood 
I  which  woala  indulge  its  manifold  demerits  in  style 
and  structure  for  the  sake  of  its  liberal  opinions. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  may  have  condescended  to  notice 
the  minor  poems  of  the  same  author,  sanctioned  as 
some  of  these  also  were  at  their  first  appearance  by 
tlie  same  critical  authorities.     In  these  productions 
he  may  have  seen  expressed  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
'  liberty,  a  detestation  of  tyranny  wherever  it  exists 
and  in  whatever  form,  an  ardent  abhorrence  of  all 
wicked  ambition,  and  a  sympathy  not  less  ardent 
with  those  wlio  were  engaged  in  war  for  the  defense 
of  their  country  and  in  a  righteous  cause — feelings 
just  as  well  as  generous  in  themselves.     He  might 
have  perceived,  abo,  frequent  indications  that,  in 
the  opuiion  of  the  youthful  writer,  a  far  happier  s^-s- 
tem  of  society  was  possible  than  any  under  which 
mankind  are  at  present  existing,  or  ever  have  ex- 
isted since  the  patriarchal  ages — and  no  equivocal 
aspirations  after  such  a  state.     In  all  this  he  might 
,  have  seen  something  that  was  erroneons  and  more 
that  was  visionarj-,  but  nothing  that  savored  of  in- 
!  temperance  or  violence.     I  insist,  therefore,  that  in- 
asmuch as  Wat  Tyler  may  ditfer  in  character  from 
these  works,  the  dilference  arises  necessarily  from 
;  the  nature  of  dramatic  composition.    I  maintain  that 
'  this  is  the  inference  which  must  be  drawn  by  every 
I  honest  and  judicious  mind  ;  and  I  affirm  that  such  an 
influence  would  he  strictly  conformable  to  the  fact. 
i      "  Do  not,  however,  sir,  suppose  that  I  shall  seek 
to  shrink  from  a  full  avowal  of  what  my  opinions 
have  been :  neither  before  God  nor  man  am  I  asham- 
ed of  thera.    I  have  as  little  cause  for  humiliation  in 
recalUnar  them,  as  Gibbon  had  when  he  related  how 
1  he  had  knelt  at  the  feet  of  a  confessor;  for  while  I 
imbibed  the  Republican  opinions  of  the  day,  1  escap- 
ed the  Atheism,  and  the  leprous  immorality  which 
generally  accompanied  them.    I  can  not,  therefore, 
;  join  with  Beattie  in  blessing 

'  Tlip  hour  when  1  escaped  the  wrangling  crew, 
From  Pyrrho'a  maze  and  Epicurus^  sty,' 

!  for  I  was  never  lost  in  the  one,  nor  defiled  in  the 
other.     My  progress  was  of  a  different  kind.     From 
i  building  castles  iu  the  air  to  framing  commonwealths 
'  was  an  easy  transition ;  the  next  step  was  to  realize 
the  vi.^ion;  and  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this,  I 
I  forsook  the  course  of  hfe  for  which  I  had  been  de- 
signed, and  the  prospects  of  advancement,  which  I 
I  may  say,  without  presumption,  were  within  my 
1  reach.    My  purpose  was  to  retire  with  a  few  friends 
I  into  the  wilds  of  America,  and  there  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  community  upon  what  we  believed  to  be 
I  the  political  system  of  Uhristianity.    It  matters  not 
in  what  manner  the  vision  was  dissolved.    I  am  not 
writing  my  own  memoirs,  and  it  is  sufficient  simply 
to  state  the  fact    We  were  connected  with  no  clubs, 
'  no  societies,  no  party.    The  course  which  we  would 
have  pursued  might  have  proved  destructive  to  oar- 
selves,  but  as  it  related,  to  all  other  persons,  never 
did  the  aberrations  of  youth  take  a  more  innocent 
direction. 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  yon  were  not  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance :  the  project,  while  it  was  in  view,  was 
!  much  talked  of  among  that  sect  of  Christians  to  which 
I  you  belong:  and  some  of  your  friends  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  my  life.    What,  then,  I 
may  ask,  did  yoa  learn  concerning  me  from  this  late 
surreptitious  publication?     Nay,  sir,  the  personal 
I  knowledge  which  you  possessed  was  not  needful  for 
'  a  full  understanding  of  the  political  opinions  which 
j  I  entertained  in  youth.     They  are  expressed  in 
I  poems  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and 
are  continually  on  sale;   no  alterations  have  ever 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing,  conceal 
ing,  ot  extenuating  them.     I  have  merely  affixed  to 
every  piece  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was 
j  written — and  the  progress  of  years  is  sufficient  to 
I  explain  the  change. 
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•*  You,  Mr.  William  Smith,  may  possibly  be  ac- 
quainted with  other  persona  who  were  Republicans 
in  the  first  years  of  tne  French  Revolution,  and  who 
have  ^ng  since  ceased  to  be  so,  with  as  little  ikn- 
peachment  of  their  integrity  as  of  their  judgment; 
yet  yoti  bring  it  as  a  heinous  charge  i^ainst  me, 
tha^  having  entertained  enthasiastic  notions  in  ray 
youth,  three-and-twenty  years  should  have  produced 
a  chanse  in  the  opinions  of  one  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

"  You  are  pleased,  in  your  candor,  to  admit  that  I 
might  have  been  sincere  when  I  was  erroneous,  and 
yon,  who  are  a  professor  of  modem  liberality,  are 
not  pleased  to  axlmit  that  the  course  of  time  and 
events  may  have  corrected  me  in  what  was  wron^, 
and  confirmed  me  in  what  was  right  True  it  is 
that  the  events  of  the  last  five-andtwenty  years 
have  been  lost  upon  you ;  perhaps  you  jadge  me  by 
yourself,  and  yon  may  think  that  this  is  a  fair  crite- 
rion ;  but  I  must  protest  against  being  measured  by 
any  such  standara.  Between  you  and  me,  sir,  there 
can  be  no  sympathy,  even  ^ough  we  should  some- 
times happen  to  think  alike.  We  are  as  anlike  in 
all  things  as  men  of  the  same  time,  country,  and  rank 
in  society  can  be  imagined  to  be ;  and  the  difierence 
is  in  our  mind  and  mold,  as  we  came  finom  the  Pot- 
ter's hand. 

"  And  what,  sir,  is  the  change  in  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Southey,  which  has  drawn  uj^n  him  the  pon- 
derous displeasure  of  William  Smith  1  This  was  a 
point  upon  which  it  behooved  ^ou  to  be  especially 
well  informed  before  you  applied  to  him  the  false 
and  insolent  appellation  which  you  are  said  to  have 
asod,  and  which  I  am  aathonzed  in  believing  that 
you  have  used.  He  has  ceased  to  believe  that  old 
monarchical  countries  are  capable  of  Republican 
forms  of  government  He  has  ceased  to  thmk  that 
he  understood  the  principles  of  government  and  the 
nature  of  man  and  societv,  before  he  was  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  has  ceased  to  suppose 
that  men  who  neither  cultivate  their  intellectual  nor 
their  moral  faculties  can  understand  them  at  any 
age.  He  has  ceased  to  wish  for  revolutions  even  in 
coantries  where  great  alteration  is  to  be  desired, 
because  he  has  seen  that  the  end  of  anarchv  is 
military  despotism.  But  he  has  not  ceased  to  love 
liberty  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul,  and 
with  all  his  strength ;  he  has  not  ceased  to  detest 
granny  wherever  it  exists,  and  in  whatever  form. 
He  has  not  ceased  to  abhor  the  wickedness  of  am- 
bition, and  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  engag- 
ed in  the  defense  of  their  countty  and  in  a  right- 
eous cause ;  if)  indeed,  he  had,  he  might  have  been 
sore  of  the  approbation,  not  only  of  Mr.  William 
Smith,  and  of  those  persons  who  were,  during  the 
war,  the  sober  opponents  of  their  country's  cause, 
bat  of  the  whole  crew  of  ultra  Whi^s  and  anarchists, 
from  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Clodius  down  to  Cob- 
bett,  Cethegus,  and,  Co. 

"  Many  weiie  the  English  who  wished  well  to  the 
French  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolution ; 
but  if  any  of  those  Englishmen  have  attached  the 
same  interest  to  the  cause  of  France  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revcdution — ^if  they  have  hoped  that 
Bonaparte  might  succeed  in  the  usurpation  of  Porta- 
gtl  and  Spain,  and  the  fubjontiQn  en  the  Continent 
— the  change  is  in  Aem,  in  uieir  feelings  and  &eir 
principles,  not  in  me  and  in  mine. .  At  no  time  of 
my  life  have  I  held  anv  opinions  like  those  of  the 
Bonapartists  and  Revolutionists  of  the  present  day; 
never  could  I  have  held  any  communion  with  such 
men  in  thought,  word,  or  deed;  my  nature,  Ood  be 
thanked!  would  always  have  kept  me  from  them 
instinctively,  as  it  would  from  toad  or  asp.    Look 
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the  present  race  of  revolutionary  writers  appeal  ts 
any  other?  What  man's  private  character  did  I 
stab  7  Whom  did  I  libel  1  Whom  did  I  slander  f 
Whom  did  I  traduce?  These  miscreants  lire  by 
calanony  and  sedition;  they  are  libelers  and  liars  by 
trade. 

"  The  one  object  to  which  I  have  ever  been  de- 
sirous of  contributing  according  to  my  power,  is  the 
removal  of  those  outacles  by  which  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind  is  impeded ;  and  to  this  the  whoto 
tenor  of  my  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
bears  witness.  This  has  been  the  pole-star  of  my 
course;  the  needle  has  shifted  according  to  th« 
movements  of  ^e  state  vessel  wherein  I  am  em- 
barked, but  the  direction  to  which  it  points  baa  al- 
ways been  the  same.  I  did  not  fall  into  the  error 
of  those  who,  having  been  the  friends  of  France 
when  thev  imagined  that  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
implicated  in  her  success,  transferred  their  attach- 
ment from  the  Republic  to  Uie  military  tyranny  in 
which  it  ended,  and  regarded  with  complacency  the 
progress  of  oppression  because  France  was  the  op- 
pressor. '  They  had  turned  Uieir  faces  toward  the 
east  in  the  morning  to  worship  the  rising  son,  and 
in  the  evening  they  were  looking  eastward  still,  ob- 
stinately affirming  that  still  the  sun  was  there.'* 
I,  on  the  contrary,  altered  my  position  as  the  world 
went  round.  For  so  doing,  Mr.  William  Smith  is 
said  to  have  insulted  me  with  the  appellation  of  ren- 
egade ;  and  if  it  be  indeed  trae  that  the  ibal  asper- 
sion passed  his  lips,  I  brand  him  for  it  on  the  fore- 
head with  the  name  of  slandkrxr.  Salve  the  mark 
as  you  will,  sir,  it  is  ineffaceable !  You  must  bear 
it  with  you  to  your  grave,  and  &e  remembrance 
will  outlast  your  epitaph. 

"  And  now,  sir,  learn  what  are  ^  opinions  of  the 
man  to  whom  you  have  offered  this  puolic  and  uxo- 
rious wrong ;  opinions  not  derived  from  any  couta- 
pion  of  the  times,  nor  entertained  with  the  unreflect- 
m^  eagerness  of  youth,  nor  adopted  in  connectioo 
with  any  party  in  the  state,  but  gathered  patiently, 
during  many  years  of  leisure  and  retirement  from 
books,  observation,  meditation,  and  intercourse  with 
living  minds  who  will  be  the  light  of  other  ages. 

"  Greater  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
have  been  wrought  during  the  last  half  century 
than  an  equal  course  of  years  had  ever  before  pro- 
duced. Without  entering  into  the  proofs  of  this  prop- 
osition, suffice  it  to  indicate,  as  among  the  most  ef- 
ficient causes,  the  steam  and  the  spinning  engines, 
the  mail-coach,  and  the  free  publication  of  the  de- 
bates in  Pariiament:  hence  follow,  in  natural  and 
necessary  consequence,  increased  activity,  enter- 
prise, wealth,  and  power;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
greediness  of  gain,  looseness  of  principle,  half  knowl- 
edge fmore  perilous  than  ignorance),  vice,  poverty, 
wretcnedness,  disaffection,  and  political  insecuri^. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  render  other 
changes  inevitable ;  forward  we  must  go,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  retrace  our  steps;  the  band  of  the 
political  horologe  can  not  go  back,  Uke  the  shadow 
upon  Hesekiah's  dial ;  when  the  boor  comes,  it  most 
strike. 

"  Slavery  has  long  ceased  to  be  tolerable  in  En- 
rope  ;  the  remains  of  feudal  oppression  are  disap- 
pearing eren  in  tbote  coontnes  which  have  m^ 
provedthe  least;  nor  can  it  be  much  longer  endur- 
ed that  the  extremes  of  ignorance,  wretcfaednesSy 
and  brutality  should  exist  in  die  very  center  of  civ- 
ilized society.  There  can  be  no  safety  with  «  pop- 
ulace half  Luddite,  half  Laszaroni.  Let  as  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  We  are  far  finom  th  at  state  in  whidi 
any  thing  resembling  equality  would  be  possible; 
but  we  are  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  the  ex- 
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uker  may  ikin  over.  The  remedies  by  which  the 
bodv  politic  can  be  restored  to  heaJth  must  be  slow 
in  tbeir  operation.  The  condition  of  the  popoJace, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectaal,  most  be  improred, 
or  a  Jacqueriei  a  Bellum  Servile,  sooner  or  later,  will 
be  the  resolt  It  is  the  people  at  this  time  who 
stand  in  need  of  reformation,  not  the  government 

'*  The  government  mast  better  the  condition  of  the 
popolace;  and  the  first  thine  necessary  is  to  pre* 
vent  it  from  being  worsened.  It  most  no  loiter 
anffer  itself  to  be  menaced,  its  chief  magistrate  in- 
aalted,  and  its  most  sacred  institutions  vilified  with 
impooity.  It  mast  carb  the  seditions  press,  and 
keep  it  carbed.  For  this  parpose,  if  the  laws  are 
not  at  present  effectaal,  Aey  shoald  be  made  so; 
nor  will  they  then  avail,  anless  they  are  vigilantly 
execnted.  I  say  this,  well  knowing  to  what  obloqay 
it  will  expose  me,  and  bow  grossly  and  impodently 
my  meamng  wiE  be  misrepresented ;  but  I  say  it, 
becaase,  if  the  licentioasness  of  the  press  be  not 
curbed,  its  abuse  will  most  assuredly  one  day  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  its  fireedom. 

"  This  is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  measure, 
for  without  this  all  others  will  be  trnitless.  Next  in 
ui^ency  is  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor.  I  differ 
tolo  ccuo  from  Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  in  one  main 
point  To  build  upon  any  other  foundation  than  re- 
ligion is  building  upon  sand.  But  I  admire  his  prac- 
tical benevolence ;  I  love  his  enthusiasm ;  and  I  go 
lar  with  him  in  his  earthly  views.  What  he  has 
actually  done  entitles  him  to  die  greatest  attention 
and  respect  I  sincerely  wish  that  his  plan  for  the 
extirpation  of  pauperism  should  be  fairiy  tried.  To 
employ  the  poor  in  manufactures  is  only  shifting  the 
evil,  sind  throwing  others  out  of  employ  by  bringing 
more  labor  and  more  produce  of  labor  mto  a  market 
which  is  already  overstocked. 

"Wise  and  extensive  plans  of  foreign  coloniza- 
tion con^bute  essentially  to  keep  a  state  like  En- 
gland in  health ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  great- 
er facility  of  colonizing  at  home.  Would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  tracts  of  waste  land  should  be  pur- 
chased with  public  money,  to  be  held  as  national 
domains,  and  colonized  with  our  disbanded  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  people  who  are  in  want  of  employ- 
ment dividing  them  into  estates  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  capability  of  the  speculators,  and  al- 
lotting to  every  cottage  that  should  oe  erected  there  a 
certain  proportion  of  ground  ?  Thus  should  we  make 
immediate  provision  for  those  brave  men  whose  serv- 
ices are  no  longer  required  for  the  defense  of  their 
country ;  thus  should  we  administer  immediate  re- 
lief to  the  poor,  lighten  the  poor-rates,  give  occupa- 
tion to  various  branches  of  manufacture,  and  provide 
a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  accruing  from  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  every  rood  of  ground  maintained 
its  man :  but  surely  it  is  allowable  to  hope  that 
whole  districts  will  not  always  be  suffered  to  Ue 
waste  while  multitudes  are  in  want  of  employment 
and  of  bread. 

**  A  duty  scarcely  less  urgent  than  that  of  dimin- 
ishing the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  is  that  ofprovid- 
ii^  for  the  education  of  tne  lower  classes.  Oovem- 
ment  must  no  fonger,  in  neglect  of  its  first  and  para- 
moost  duty,  aflow  tliaiii  to  grow  up  in  woiie  tnaa 
headton  ignorance.  They  must  be  trained  in  the 
way  thev  should  ^;  they  must  be  taught  to  '  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  dut^  of  man.'  Mere  reading  and  writing  will 
not  do  thu:  they  must  be  instructed  according  to 
the  established  reli^n  *,  they  must  be  fed  with  the 
milk  of  sound  doctnne,  for  states  are  secure  in  pro- 
portion as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  attached 
to  the  histitutions  of  their  counti^.  A  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  wUl  induce  habits  of  industoy;  the 
people  will  know  their  duty,  and  find  their  interest 
and  their  happiness  in  following  it  Give  us  the 
great  boon  of^  parochial  education,  so  connected  with 
tne  Church  as  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  and 
we  shall  find  it  a  bulwark  to  the  state  as  well  as  to 
the  Church.  Let  this  be  done;  let  savings'  banks 
be  generally  introduced ;  let  new  channels  for  in- 


dustry be  opened  fas  soon  as  the  necessities  of  the 
state  will  permit)  oy  a  liberal  expenditure  in  pubUo 
works,  by  colonizing  our  waste  lands  at  home,  and 
regularly  sending  off  our  swarms  abroad,  ^d  the 
strength,  wealdi,  and  security  of  the  nation  will  be 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 

"Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  more  senseless  cry 
than  that  which  is  at  this  time  raised  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenditure,  as  a  means  of  alle- 
viating the  present  distress.  That  distress  arises 
ieom  a  great  and  sudden  diminution  of  employment 
occasioned  by  many  coinciding  causes,  the  chief  of 
which  is,  that  the  war-expenditure  of  fivm  forty  to 
fifty  millions  yearly  has  ceased.  Men  are  out  of 
employ :  the  evil  is,  that  too  little  is  spent,  and,  as 
a  remedy,  we  are  exhorted  to  spend  less.  Every 
where  thero  are  mouths  ending  out  for  food,  because 
the  hands  want  work ;  and  at  this  time,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  state-quack  requires  further  reduction. 
Because  so  many  hands  are  unemployed,  he  calls 
upon  government  to  throw  more  upon  the  publio 
by  reducing  its  establishments  and  suspending  its 
works.  O  lepidum  caput !  and  it  is  by  such  heads 
as  this  that  we  are  to  oe  reformed  I 

"'Statesmen,'  says  Mr. Burke,  'before  they  value 
themselves  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people  by  the 
destruction  (or  diminution)  of  their  revenue,  ought 
first  to  have  carefully  attended  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem :  Whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  die 
people  to  pay  considerably  and  to  gain  in  proportion, 
or  to  gain  little  or  nothing  and  to  be  disburdened  of 
all  contribution.'  And  in  another  place  this  great 
statesman  says,  'The  prosperity  and  improvement 
of  nations  have  generally  increased  with  the  increase 
of  their  revenues ;  and  they  will  both  continue  to 
grow  and  flourish  as  long  as  the  balance  between 
what  is  left  to  strengthen  the  efibrts  of  individuals, 
and  what  is  collected  for  the  common  efibrts  of  the 
state,  bear  to  each  other  a  due  reciprocal  proportion, 
and  are  ke^  in  a  close  correspondence  and  commu- 
nication.' This  opinion  is  strikingly  corroborated  by 
the  unexampled  prosperity  which  the  country  en- 
joyed during  the  war — a  war  of  unexampled  ex- 
penditure ;  and  the  stupendous  woriis  of  antiquity, 
the  ruins  of  which  at  this  day  so  mournfully  attest 
the  opulence  and  splendor  of  states  which  have  long 
ceased  to  exipt,  were  in  no  slight  degree  the  causes 
of  that  prosperity  of  which  they  are  the  proofs.  In- 
stead, nierefore,  of  this  senseless  cry  for  retrench- 
ment^ which  is  like  prescribing  depletion  for  a  pa- 
tient whose  complaints  proceed  from  inanition,  a  ub> 
oral  expenditure  i^ula  be  advised  in  works  of  pub- 
lic utility  and  magnificence ;  for  if  experience  has 
shown  us  diat  increased  expenditure  during  war, 
and  a  proportionately  increasing  prosperity,  have 
been  naturally  connected  as  cause  and  consequence, 
it  is  neither  rash  nor  illogical  to  infer  that  a  liberal 
expenditure  in  peace  upon  national  works  would 
produce  the  same  beneficial  effect  without  any  of 
the  accompanying  evil.  Money  dius  expended  will 
flow  like  cnyle  into  the  veins  of  the  state,  and  nour- 
ish and  invigorate  it  Build,  therefore,  our  menu* 
ments  for  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and  let  no  paltiy 
considerations  prevent  them  front  being  made  worthy 
of  the  oocasioQ  and  of  the  country— of  the  men  woo 
have  fought  oooquered,  and  died  for  us— of  Nelson, 
of  Wellington,  and  of  Great  Britain !  Let  them  b« 
such  as  may  correspond  in  splendor  with  the  actiooa 
to  which  they  are  consecrated,  and  vie,  if  possible, 
in  duration  with  the  memory  of  those  immortal 
events.  They  are  for  after  ages :  the  more  xnag- 
nificent  thev  may  be,  the  better  will  they  manifest 
the  national  sense  of  great  public  services,  and  the 
more  will  they  excite  and  foster  that  feeling  in 
which  great  actions  have  their  root.  In  proportion 
to  their  magnificence,  also,  will  be  the  present  bene- 
fit as  well  as  of  future  good;  for  they  are  not  like  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  to  oe  raised  by  bondsmen  under 
rigorous  task-masters;  the  wealn  which  is  taken 
from  the  people  returns  to  them  again,  like  vapors 
which  are  drawn  imperceptibly  from  the  earth,  but 
distributed  to  it  in  refreshing  dews  and  fertilizing 
showers.    What  bounds  could  imagination  set  to 
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the  we!f  ire  a:i.^  clorj-  of  tiiw  island,  if  a  tenA  part, 
or  eveu  a  twt'utietli.  of  what  the  war  expenditore 
baa  been,  wore  aiiuually  ap[»lied  iu  improving  and 
creatB^'^  harhori,  in  brinLrincr  our  roads  to  the  beat 
possible  state,  in  coloniziui;  upon  our  waste  lands,  in 
reclaiming.'  leiis  an»l  eoiiqueriii^  tracts  from  tbesea^  in 
encourai^Miif,'  ih',-  liberal  arts,  in  erecting  chorcbes,  in 
buildinif  and  eij«]owinff  8chw>ls  and  colleeres,  and 
war  upon  pli_>sic.il  and  moral  evil  with  the  whole 
artiilei-y  oFavj  hna  and  riphteousneas,  with  all  the 
resources  i)f  h-  lencc,  and  all  the  ardor  of  enlighten- 
ed and  eiilruj.  d  benevolence  7 

"It  is  liki'wise  incumbent  upon  ^vemmcnt  to 
take  heed  lest,  in  its  solicitude  for  raisintr  the  nec- 
essory  revt'LUt^  there  should  be  too  little  reeard  for 
ti»o  menii.s  by  which  it  is  raised.  It  should  beware 
of  irapohiii:^'  sii^lt  duties  as  create  a  strou?  tempta- 
tion to  evjiie  liwm.  It  sliould  be  careful  that  all  its 
measures  tend  us  much  as  possible  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  p»H»ple,  and  especially  careful  nothing^ 
be  done  whifh  tan  tend  in  any  way  to  corrupt  them. 
It  flhouiti  rei\^'"<i  its  prisons,  and  apply  some  remedy 
to  the  worse  LTiovance  which  exists — the  enormous 
cxpens<.s,  the  chicanery,  and  the  ruinous  delays  of 
the  law. 

"  Machiavclii  says  that  letrislators  ought  to  sap- 
pose  all  men  U)  be  naturally  bad;  in  no  point  has 
that  saijacioiis  .•^tate.'-man  been  more  erroneous.  Fit- 
ter it  18  that  L:overnment8  should  think  well  of  man- 
kind ;  for  the  better  they  think  of  tliem,  the  better 
they  will  tind  them,  and  the  better  they  will  make 
them.  Government  must  reform  the  populace,  the 
people  must  retorm  themselves.  This  is  the  true 
reform,  and  compared  with  this  all  else  is  Jlocci, 
nauci,  nihil i,  pih. 

"  Such,  sir,  are,  in  part,  the  views  of  the  man 
whom  you  have  traduced.  Had  you  perused  his 
writin^rs,  you  could  not  have  mistaken  them;  and  I 
am  willint,'  to  believe  that  if  you  had  done  this,  and 
formed  an  opinion  for  yourself,  instead  of  retailiner 
that  of  wretches  who  are  at  once  the  panders  of 
malice  and  the  pioneers  of  rebellion,  you  would 
neither  have  been  so  far  forgetful  of  your  parlia- 
mentary character,  nor  of  the  decencies  between 
man  and  man,  as  so  wantonly,  so  unjustly,  and  in 
BQch  a  place,  to  have  attacked  one  who  bad  given 
you  no  provocation.  ' 

"Did  you  imau^iue  that  I  should  si* down  quietly 
tmder  the  wrouj.',  and  trc^t  your  attack  with  the 
■amc  silent  contempt  as  1  have  done  all  the  abuse 
and  calumny  with  which,  from  one  party  or  the 
otlier,  Rjjti-Jacobing  or  Jacobins,  I  have  been  assail- 
ed in  (lady,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  publi- 
cations, since  the  year  1796,  when  I  first  became 
known  to  the  public  ?  The  place  where  you  made  the 
attack,  and  the  manner  of  the  attack,  prevent  this. 

"  How  far  the  writings  of  Mr.  Southev  may  be 
found  to  deserve  a  favorable  acceptance  from  after 
ages,  time  will  decide  ;  but  a  name  which,  whether 
worthily  or  not,  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  literary 
history  of  its  aa-e,  will  certainly  not  perish.  Some 
account  of  his  11  le  will  always  be  prefixed  to  his 
works,  and  transferred  to  literary  histories  and  to 
the  bio.<raphical  dictionaries,  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
other  countrif^s.  There  it  will  be  related  that  ho 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  absolute  retire- 
ment; that  iu  all  his  writings  there  breathed  the 
same  abhorrence  of  oppression  and  immorality,  the 
same  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  same  ardent  wishes 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  ;  and  that  the  only 
charge  which  malice  could  bring  against  him^  was, 
that  ns  he  grewohlcr  his  opinions  altered  concerning 


self  as  it  became  him  to  do.  and  treated  his  eahuB- 
niator  with  jast  and  memorable  severity.  WTietber 
it  shall  be  added  that  Mr.  William  Smith  redeemed 
his  own  character  by  coming  forward  with  banetC 
manliness  and  acknowled!;in<r  that  be  had  spcJum 
rasblv  and  unjustly,  concerns  himaelt  but  is  not  of 
the  slightest  importance  to  me. 

•'ROBEET   SOCTHKT/* 


Two  liters  concerning  Lord  Byron,  pvUisked  t» 
Sout}iey$  Essays,  2  vols.,  Murray,  le3tj. 

"Having,  in  the  preface  of  my  '  V'iRi.>o  of  Judg- 
ment,' explained  the  principle  upon  which  the  meter 
of  that  poem  is  constmcted,  I  took  the  opj>ortnnity 
of  introluciner  the  following  remarks : 

"  '  I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  are  peculiarly 
intolerant  of  such  innovations,  not  less  so  than  the 
populace  are  of  any  foreicm  fashion,  whether  rf  fop- 
pery or  convenience.  Would  that  this  literary  in- 
tolerance were  under  the  influence  of  a  saner  judg- 
ment, and  regarded  the  morals  more  than  the  man- 
ner of  a  composition — the  spirit  rather  than  the 
form!  Would  that  it  were  directed  acainst  those 
monstrous  combinations  of  horrors  an<l  mockery, 
lewdness  and  impietj',  with  which  English  poetiy 
has,  in  our  days,  first  been  polluted !  For  more  than 
half  a  century  English  literature  had  been  discin- 
puished  by  its  moral  purity — the  effect,  and.  in  its 
turn,  the  cause  of  an  improvement  in  national  man- 
ners. A  father  might,  without  apprehension  of  evil, 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  his  children  any  book 
which  issued  from  the  press,  if  it  did  not  bear,  ei- 
ther in  its  titlc-paire  or  frontispiece,  manilVst  signs 
that  it  was  intended  as  furniture  for  the  broCheL 
There  was  no  danger  in  any  work  which  bore  the 
name  of  a  respectable  publisher,  or  was  to  be  pro- 
cured at  any  respectable  bookseller's.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  oar  poetry.  It 
IS  now  no  longer  so ;  and  woe  to  tiiose  by  whom  the 
offense  cometh!  The  crcater  the  talents  of  the 
offender,  the  greater  is  \iis  cuilt,  and  tlie  more  en- 
during will  be  his  shame.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
laws  themselves  are  unable  to  abate  an  evil  of  this 
magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  are  remissly 
administered,  and  with  such  injustice  that  the  celeb- 
rity of  an  offender  serves  as  a  privilege  whereby  he 
obtains  impunity,  individuals  are  bound  to  consider 
that  such  pernicious  works  would  neither  be  pub- 
lished nor  written,  if  tliey  were  discouraged,  as  they 
might  and  ought  to  be,  by  public  feeling  Every 
person,  therefore,  who  purchases  such  books,  or  ad- 
mits them  into  hb  house,  promotes  the  mischief,  and 
thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider  axwi 
abettor  of  the  crime. 

" '  Tlie  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of 
the  worst  offenses  which  can  be  committed  against 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and 
those  consequences  no  after  repentance  in  the  writ- 
er can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of  corwcieiice 
he  may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (and  come  it  must !) 
will  be  of  no  avail  The  poignancy  of  a  death-bed 
repentance  can  not  cancel  one  copy  of  the  tbousaDdi 
which  are  sent  abroad ;  and  as  long  as  it  contimiet 
to  be  read,  so  long  is  be  the  pander  of  posteritr, 
and  so  long  is  he  heaping  up  guilt  upon  his  sool  In 
perpetual  accumulation. 

"  'These  remarks  are  not  more  severe  tlian  the 
offense  deserves,  even  when  applied  to  those  im> 
moral  writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of  anv 
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who,  forming  a  system  of  optniozis  to  sait  their  own 
unhappy  coarse  of  c»ndacc  have  rebelled  against 
the  holiest  ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating 
that  revealed  relijiion  which,  with  all  their  efforts  and 
bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve,  la- 
bor to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves,  by 
infecting  them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into  the 
tool!  The  school  which  they  have  set  up  may  prop- 
erly be  called  the  Satanic  School ;  for,  tnoug^h  their 
productions  breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in  their  las- 
civious parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in  those  loath- 
some images  of  atrocities  and  horrors  which  they 
delight  to  represent,  they  are  more  especially  char- 
acterized by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  aadaclous 
impiety,  which  still  betrays  the  wretched  feeling  of 
hopelessness  wherewith  it  is  allied. 

*'  *  This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral ;  for,  in- 
deed, moral  and  political  evils  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. Truly  has  it  been  a£5rmed  by  one  of  our 
ablest  and  clearest  reasoners.t  that  "the  destruc- 
tion of  governments  may  be  proved,  and  deduced 
from  the  general  corruption  of  the  sabjects'  man- 
ners, as  a  direct  and  natural  cause  thereof,  by  a 
demonstrE^tion  as  certain  as  any  in  the  mathemat- 
ics." There,  is  no  maxim  more  frequently  enforced 
by  MachiaveUi  than  that,  where  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  generally  corrupted,  there  the  govern- 
ment can  not  long  subsist :  a  truth  which  all  history 
exemplified ;  and  there  is  no  means  whereby  that 
corruption  can  be  so  surely  and  rapidly  diffused  as 
by  poisoning  the  waters  of  literature. 

"'Let  rulers  of  the  state  look  to  this  in  time ! 
But,  to  use  the  words  of  South,  if  "  our  physicians 
tiiink  the  best  way  of  curing  a  disease  is  to  pamper 
it,  the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  sull'er 
what  He  by  miracle  only  can  prevent!" 

*' '  No  apology  is  offered  for  these  remarks.  The 
subject  led  to  them ;  and  tlie  occasion  of  introducing 
them  was  willingly  taken,  because  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one,  whose  opinion,  may  have  any  influence, 
to  expose  the  drill  and  aim  of  those  writers  who  are 
laboring  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  human  virtue 
and  of  human  happiness.' 

"  Lord  Byron,  m  his  next  publication,  was  pleas- 
ed to  comment  upon  this  passage  in  the  ensuing 
wonls : 

"  '  Mr.  Southey,  too,  in  his  pious  preface  to  a  poem, 
-whoso  blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  of 
Wat  Tyler,  because  it  is  equally  absurd  with  that 
sincere  production,  calls  upon  the  "  Legislature  to 
look  to  it,"  as  the  toleration  of  such  writings  led  to 
the  French  Revolution — nol  such  writings  as  Wat 
Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  '*  Satanic  School."  This 
is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  to  be  not  true. 
Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was  persecu- 
ted :  Voltaire  and  Housseau  were  exiles,  Marmoutel 
and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  a  per- 
petual war  was  waged  with  the  whole  class  by  the 
existing  despotism.  In  the  next  place,  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  occasioned  by  any  writings. 


probi;  in  nostrU  id  vidimu»  et  vidawis;  neqiu  alius  est 
grroT  a  veritate  longi^s  qudm  magna  ingenia  magnis  ne- 
eessario  corrumpi  viti  is.  Secundo  plerigue  posthabent  pri. 
mum,  hi  maUgnitate,  illi  igTiorantia;  tt  quum  aliguem  in- 
veniunt  styli  morumque  vitiis  noiaium,  nee  inficetum  tamcn 
Hec  in  Ubris  edcndis  parcum,  ernn  stipanl,  predicant  occu- 
pant, amplectunUtr.  Si  mores  allquantulum  velkt  c^jrrigere^ 
ai  styluin  curare  pauhdutn,  si  fercido  ingetdo  lempcrare,  si 


"  'It  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  every  thing  to  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  French  Revolution  to 
every  thing  but  its  real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvi- 
ous. The  government  exacted  too  much,  and  the 
people  could  neither  give  nor  bear  more.  Without 
this,  the  encyclopedists  might  have  written  their 
fingers  off  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  altera- 
tion. 

" '  And  the  English  Revolution  (the  first,  I  mean), 
what  was  it  occasioned  by  ?  The  Puritans  were 
surely  as  pious  and  moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biogra- 
pher. Acts — acts  on  the  part  of  government,  and 
Tiot  writings  against  them,  have  caused  the  past  con- 
vulsions, and  are  leading  to  the  future. 

"  '  I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revo- 
lutionist. I  wish  to  see  the  English  Constitution  re- 
stored, and  not  destroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat,  and 
naturally  one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of 
my  present  property  m  the  funds,  what  have  /  to 
gain  by  a  revolution  ?  Perhaps  I  have  more  to  lose 
in  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey,  with  all  bis  places 
and  presents  for  panegyrics  and  abuse  into  the  bar- 
gain. But  that  a  revolution  is  inevitable,  I  repeat. 
The  government  may  exult  over  the  repression  of 
petty  tumults ;  these  are  but  the  receding  waves, 
repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the  shore,  while 
the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on,  and  gaining  ground 
with  every  breaker.  Mr.  Southey  accuses  us  of  at- 
tacking the  religion  of  the  country  ;  and  he  is  abet- 
ting it  by  writing  lives  of  Wesley  !  One  mode  of 
worship  is  merely  destroyed  by  another.  There 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  country  without  a  re- 
ligion. We  shall  be  told  of  France  again ;  but  it 
was  only  Paris  and  a  frantic  party  which  for  a  mo- 
ment upheld  their  dogmatic  nonsense  of  theophilan- 
thropy.  The  Church  of  England,  if  overthrown,  will 
be  swept  away  by  the  reclaimers,  and  not  by  the 
skeptics.  People  are  too  wise,  too  well-informed, 
too  certain  of  their  own  immense  importance  in  the 
realms  of  space  ever  to  submit  to  the  impiety  of 
doubt.  There  may  be  a  few  such  diffident  specula- 
tors, Uke  water  in  the  pale  sunbeam  of  human  rea- 
son, but  they  are  very  few ;  and  their  opinions,  with- 
out enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions,  can  never 
gain  proselytes,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  persecuted : 
tluU,  to  be  sure,  will  increase  any  thing. 

" '  Mr.  S.,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  over 
the  anticipated  "death-bed  repentance"  of  the  ob- 
jects of  bis  dislike,  and  indulges  himself  in  a  pleas- 
ant "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  in  prose  as  well  as  verse, 
full  of  impious  impudence.  What  Mr.  S.'s  sensa- 
tions or  ours  may  be  in  the  awful  moment  of  leaving 
this  state  of  existence,  neither  he  nor  we  can  pre- 
tend to  decide.  In  common,  I  presume,  with  most 
men  of  any  reflection,  /have  not  waited  for  a  "death- 
bed" to  repent  of  many  of  my  actions,  notwithstand- 
ing the  "diabolical  pride"  which  this  pitiful  rene- 
fado,  in  his  rancor,  would  impute  to  those  wlio  scorn 
im. 

"  *  ^Vhether,  upon  the  whole,  the  good  or  evil  of 
my  deeds  may  preponderate,  is  not  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  as  my  means  and  opportunities  have  been 
greater,  I  shall  limit  my  present  defense  to  an  as- 
sertion (easily  proved,  if  necessary),  that  I,  "in  my 
degree,"  have  done  more  real  good  in  anyone  given 
year,  since  1  was  twenty,  than  Mr.  Soudiey  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  shifting  and  turn-coat  existence. 
There  arc  several  actions  to  which  I  can  look  back 
with  an  honest  pride,  not  to  be  damped  by  the  cal- 
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with  mine.  There  is  something  at  once  ladicroos 
and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  scribbler  of  all 
works,  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and  destmc- 
tion  npon  his  fellow-creatares.  with  Wat  Tyler,  the 
Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  £legy  on 
Martin  the  Regicide  all  shuffled  together  in  his  writ- 
ing-desk. One  of  his  cbnsolations  appears  to  be  a 
Latin  note  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Landor.  the  author  of 
"  GFebir,"  whose  friendship  for  Robert  Soothey  will, 
it  seems,  "  be  an  honor  to  him  when  the  ephemeral 
(Hspntes  and  ephemeral  reputations  of  the  day  are 
forgotten." 

"'  I,  for  one,  neither  envy  him  "the  friendship" 
nor  the  glory  in  reversion  which  is  to  accme  from  it, 
like  Mr.  Thelasson's  fortune,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  This  friendship  will  probably  be  as 
memorable  as  his  own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to 
him  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  "  English  Bards") 
Person  said  "would  be  remembered  when  Homer 
and  Virgil  are  for^tten,  and  not  till  then."  For  the 
present  I  leave  hm:L'  " 

The  foregoing  passage,  which  has  here  been  given 
at  length,  called  forth  the  first  of  the  ensuing  letters. 

LETTER L 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier, 

«  Keswick,  Jan.  5. 1823. 

"  Sir, — Having  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  note  re- 
lating to  myself,  extracted  from  a  recent  publication 
of  Lord  Byron's.  I  request  permission  to  reply  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal. 

"  I  come  at  once  to  his  lordship's  charge  against 
roe,  blowing  awa^  the  abuse  with  which  it  is  froth- 
ed, and  evaporatug  a  strong  acid  in  which  it  is  sns- 
pended.  The  residuum,  then,  appears  to  be,  that 
'Mr.  Southey,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland  (in 
1817),  scattered  abroad  calumnies,  knowing  them  to 
be  such,  against  Lord  Byron  and  others.'  To  this  I 
reply  with  a  direct  and  po$itivc  denial. 

"  If  I  had  been  told  in  that  country  that  Lord  By- 
ron had  turned  Turk  or  monk  of  La  Trappe — that 
he  had  furnished  a  hetrem  or  endowed  a  hospital,  I 
might  have  thought  the  report,  whichever  it  had 
been,  possible,  and  repeated  it  accordingly,  passing 
it,  as  it  had  been  taken,  in  the  small  change  of  con- 
versation, for  no  more  than  it  was  worth.  Li  this 
manner  I  might  have  spoken  of  him  as  of  Baron  Ge- 
rambe,  the  Green  Man,  the  Indian  Jugglers,  or  any 
oi^QT  Jigurante  of  the  time  being.  There  was  no 
reason  for  any  particular  delicacy  on  my  nart  in 
speaking  of  his  lordship ;  and,  indeed,  I  should  have 
thought  any  thing  which  might  be  reported  of  him 
would  have  injured  his  character  as  little  as  the 
story  which  so  greatly  annoyed  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
ford— that  he  bad  ndden  a  rhinoceros.  He  may 
ride  a  rhinoceros,  and  though  every  one  would  stare, 
no  one  would  wonder.  But  making  no  inquinr  con- 
cerning him  when  I  was  abroad,  because  I  felt  no 
cnriosi^,  I  heard  nothing,  and  had  nothing  to  repeat 
When  I  spoke  of  wonders  to  my  friends  and  acqaain^ 
ances  on  my  return,  it  was  of  the  fiying-tree  at  Alp- 
nach,  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  at  Cologne 
— not  of  Lord  Byron.  1  sought  for  no  staler  sub- 
ject than  St  Ursula. 


my  note-book,  and  spoke  of  the  circumatance  on  my 
return.  If  I  bad  published  it  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion would  not  have  tbou|;fat  himself  slandered  by 
having  that  recorded  of  him  which  he  has  ao  ofrea 
recorded  of  himself. 

**  The  many  opprobrious  appeUationa  whii^  Lord 
Byron  has  bestowed  npon  me,  I  leave  aa  I  find  them, 
with  the  praises  whicn  he  has  bestowed  npoo  him- 
self. 
*<  •  How  easily  Is  a  noble  spirit  discem'd 

From  harsh  ind  sulphurous  matter  thst  flies  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a  noke,  snd  stinks.' 

BenJtftuoM. 

But  I  am  accustomed  to  such  tilings ;  and  ao  far  from 
irritating  me  are  the  enemies  who  use  such  weap- 
ons, that  when  I  hear  of  their  attacks,  it  ia  some  sat- 
isfaction to  think  they  have  thus  employed  the  ma- 
lignity which  must  have  been  empbyed  somewhere, 
and  could  not  have  been  directed  against  any  person 
whom  it  could  possibly  molest  or  injure  leas.  The 
viper,  however  venomous  in  purposOf  is  harmless 
in  effect  while  it  la  biting  at  the  file.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  1  waste  a  word  or  a  thou&ht  upon  those 
who  are  perpetually  assailing  me.  But  abhorring 
as  I  do  the  personalities  which  disgrace  oar  current 
literature,  and  averse  iram  controversy  aa  I  am, 
both  by  principle  and  inclination,  I  make  no  profes- 
sion of  non-resistance.  When  the  offenae  and  the 
offender  are  such  aa  to  call  for  the  whip  and  the 
branding-iron,  it  haa  been  both  seen  and  felt  that  I 
can  inflict  them. 

"Lord  Byron's  present  exacerbation  ia  evidently 
produced  by  an  infliction  of  this  kind,  not  by  heai^ 
say  reporta  of  my  conversation  four  yeara  ago^  trana* 
mitted  him  from  England. 

"  The  cause  may  be  found  in  certain  remarka  npon 
the  Satanic  School  of  Poetry,  contained  in  my  pret 
ace  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment  Well  would  it  be  for 
Lord  Byron  if  he  could  look  back  upon  any  of  his 
writings  with  as  much  satisfaction  aa  I  shall  alwaya 
do  upon  what  is  there  said  of  that  flagitious  school. 
Many  persons,  and  parents  especially,  have  express- 
ed their  gratitude  to  me  for  having  applied  the  brand- 
ing-iron where  it  waa  so  richly  deserved.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Reviewer,  indeed,  with  that  honorable  feel- 
ing by  which  his  criticisms  are  ao  peculiarly  distin- 


iieve  he  was  equally  incapable  of  oomprehendinff 
a  worthier  motive,  or  inventing  a  worse ;  and,  aa  I 
have  never  condescended  to  expose,  in  any  instance, 
his  pitiful  malevolence,  I  thank  him  for  having  in 
this  stripped  it  bare  himself  and  exhibited  it  in  its 
bald,  naked,  and  undisguised  deformity. 

"  Lord  Byron,  like  his  encomiast,  haa  not  ventur- 
ed to  bring  the  matter  of  those  animadverviona  into 
view.  He  conceals  the  fact  that  they  are  directed 
against  autiiors  of  blasphemous  and  laaciviooa  hooks ; 
against  men  who,  not  content  with  indulginj^  their 
own  vices,  labor  to  make  others  the  slavea  of  sensu- 
ality like  themselves ;  against  public  panders,  wbo^ 
minglkg  impiety  with  lewdneas,  seek  at  once  to  de- 
stroy the  cement  of  social  order,  and  to  carry  pto^ 
nation  and  poUotion  into  private  fiuniliea  and  mto  the 
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which  I  did  not  dare  affix  my  name,  or  whidi  I  fear- 
ed to  claim  in  a  coart  of  jastice,  if  it  were  pirated 
by  a  knavish  bookseller.  I  have  never  manafactur- 
ed  fomiture  for  the  brothel.  None  of  these  things 
have  I  done ;  none  of  the  fool  work  by  which  liter- 
atnre  is  perverted  to  the  injury  of  mankind.  My 
hands  are  clean !  There  is  no  damned  spot  apon 
them !  no  taint,  which  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten ! 

"  Of  the  work  which  I  have  done  it  becomes  me 
not  here  to  speak,  save  only  as  relates  to  the  Sa- 
tanic School,  and  its  CoryphaBos,  the  aothor  of  Don 
Jaan.  I  have  held  up  that  school  to  public  detesta- 
tion as  enemies  to  the  religion,  the  institutions,  and 
the  domestic  morals  of  the  country.  I  have  given 
them  a  desi^ation  to  which  their  founder  ixnd  leader 
answers.  1  have  sent  a  stone  from  my  sling  which 
has  smitten  their  Goliath  in  the  forehead.  I  have 
fastened  his  name  upon  the  gibbet  for  reproach  and 
ignominy,  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.  Take  it  down 
who  can ! 

"  One  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  before  I  con- 
clude. When  he  attacks  me  again,  let  it  be  in 
rhyme.  For  one  who  has  so  Uttle  command  of  him- 
self, it  will  be  a  great  advantage  that  his  temper 
should  be  obliged  to  keep  tune.  And  while  he  may 
still  indulge  in  the  same  rankness  and  violence  of  in- 
sult, the  meter  will,  in  some  degree,  seem  to  lessen 
its  vulgarity.  Bobkbt  Southet." 

LETTER  n. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier, 

"  Keswick,  Dec  8, 1824. 

"  Sir, — On  a  former  oocasion  you  have  allowed 
me,  through  the  channel  of  your  journal,  to  contra- 
dict a  calumnious  accusation  as  publicly  as  it  had 
been  preferred ;  and  though;  in  tnese  days  of  slan- 
der, such  things  hardly  deserve  refutation,  there  are 
reasons  which  induce  me  once  more  to  request  a 
similar  favor. 

"Some  extracts  from  Captain  Medwin's  recent 
publication  of  Lord  Byron's  Conversations  have  been 
transmitted  to  me  by  a  friend,  who,  happening  to 
know  what  the  facts  are  which  are  there  falsified, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  misbecome  me  to  state 
them  at  this  time.  I  wish  it.  however,  to  be  distinc^ 
ly  understood,  that  in  so  doing  I  am  not  influenced 
by  any  desire  of  vindicating  myself;  that  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  considering  from  what  quarter 
the  charges  oome.  I  notice  them  for  the  sake  of  lay- 
ing before  the  public  one  samole  more  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Satanic  School,  ana  showing  what  cred- 
it is  due  to  Lord  Bvron's  assertions.  For  that  his 
lordship  spoke  to  this  effect,  and  in  this  temper,  I 
have  no  doubt,  Captain  Medwin  having,  I  dare  say, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  faithfuUy  performed 
the  worshipful  office  of  retailing  all  the  enhsions  of 
spleen,  slander,  and  malignity  which  were  vented 
in  his  presence.  Lord  Byron  is  the  person  who  suf- 
fers most  by  this ;  and,  mdeed,  what  man  is  there 
whose  character  would  remain  unii\jured,  if  every 
peevish  or  angry  expression,  every  sportive  or  ex- 
travagant  sally,  thrown  off  in  the  unsuspicious  and 
imagined  safety  of  mrivate  life,  were  to  oe  secretly 
noted  down  and  published,  with  no  notice  of  circum- 
stances to  show  how  they  had  arisen,  and  when  no 
explanation  was  possible  1  One  of  the  offices  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Devil  is  that  of  register- 
ing every  idle  word.  There  is  an  end  of  all  confi- 
dence or  comfort  in  social  intercourse  if  such  a  prac- 
tice is  to  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion.  Wh^°  ^ 
twee  these  Conversations  to  be  anthentic,  it  is  be- 
canse»  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  accord,  both 
in  matter  and  spirit,  wiA  what  his  tonlship  himself 
bad  written  and  published ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
only  that  I  deem  them  worthy  of  notice — the  last 
notice  that  I  shall  ever  bestow  upon  the  subject 
Let  there  be  as  many '  More  last  Words  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter' as  the  '  reading  public'  may  choose  to  pay  for, 
they  will  draw  no  further  reply  from  me. 

"  Now,  then,  to  the  point.  The  following  speech 
is  reported  by  Captain  Medwin  as  Lord  Byron^s :  '  I 


am  glad  Mr.  Southey  owns  that  article*  "  Foliage," 
which  excited  my  choler  so  much.  But  who  else 
could  have  been  the  author?  Who  but  Southey 
would  have  bad  the  baseness,  under  pretext  of  re- 
viewing the  work  of  one  man,  insidiously  to  make  it 
a  nest-egg  for  hatching  malicious  calumnies  against 
others  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  critique  itself  on  "  Fo- 
liage ;"  but  what  was  the  object  of  that  article  7  I 
repeat,  to  vilify  and  scatter  his  dariL  and  devilish  in- 
sinuations against  me  and  others.  Shame  on  the 
man  who  could  wound  an  already  bleeding  heart — 
be  barbarous  enough  to  revive  the  menK)ry  of  an 
event  that  Shelley  was  perfectly  ignorant  of,  and 
found  scandal  on  falsehood  I  Shelley  taxed  him  with 
writing  that  article  some  years  ago;  and  he  had  the 
audacity  to  admit  that  he  had  treasured  up  some 
opinions  of  Shelley  ten  years  before,  when  ne  was 
on  a  visit  to  Keswick,  and  had  made  a  note  of  them 
at  the  time.' 

"  The  reviewal  in  question  I  did  not  write.  Lord 
Byron  might  have  known  this  if  he  had  inquired  of 
Mr.  Murray,  who  would  readily  have  assured  him 
that  I  was  not  the  author ;  and  he  might  have  known 
it  from  the  reviewal  itself^  wherein  the  writer  de- 
dares  in  plain  words  that  he  was  a  ootemporary  of 
Shelley's  at  Eton.  I  had  no  concern  in  it,  directly 
or  indirectly ;  but  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  in  thus 
disclaiming  that  paper,  any  disapproval  of  it  is  in- 
tended. Papers  in  tne  dusirteriy  Iteview  have  been 
ascribed  to  me  (those  on  Keats's  Poems,  for  exam* 
pie),  which  I  have  heartily  condemned  both  for  their 
spirit  and  manner.  But  for  the  one  in  question,  its 
composition  would  be  creditable  to  the  most  distin- 
guisned  writer ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  either  in  the 
opinions  expressed,  or  in  the  manner  of  expressing 
them,  which  a  man  of  just  and  honorable  principles 
would  have  hesitated  to  advance.  I  would  not  have 
written  that  part  of  it  which  alludes  to  Mr.  Shelley, 
because,  having  met  him  on  familiar  terms,  and  part- 
ed with  him  in  kindness  (a  feeling  of  which  Lord 
Byron  had  no  conception),  would  have  withheld  me 
from  animadverting  m  that  manner  upon  his  conduct 
In  other  respects,  the  paper  contains  nothing  that  I 
would  not  have  avowed  it  I  had  written,  or  subscrib 
ed,  as  entirely  assenting  to,  and  approving  it 

"  It  is  not  true  that  Shelley  ever  inquired  of  loi. 
whether  I  was  the  author  of  that  paper,  which  pur* 
porting,  as  it  did,  to  be  written  by  an  Etonian  of  hif 
own  standing,  he  very  well  knew  I  was  not  BnC 
in  this  part  of  Lord  Byron's  statement  there  may  b« 
some  mistake,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  malig- 
nant falsehood.  Mr.  Shelley  addressed  a  letter  to 
me  from  Pisa,  asking  if  I  were  the  author  of  a  criti- 
cism in  the  Q,uarteny  Review  upon  his  Revolt  of 
Islam,  not  exactly,  in  Lord  Byron's  phrase,  taxing 
me  with  it  for  he  declared  his  own  belief  that  I  was 
not  hut  adding  that  he  was  induced  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion by  the  positive  declaration  of  some  Mends  in 
England  that  the  article  was  mine.  Denying,  in  my 
reply,  that  eillier  he  or  any  other  person  was  enti- 
tled to  propose  such  a  question  upon  such  grounds, 
I  nevertheless  assured  him  &at  I  had  not  written 
the  paper,  and  that  I  had  never,  in  any  of  my  writ- 
ings, alluded  to  him  in  any  way. 

"  Now  for  the  assertion  that  I  had  the  audacity  to 
admit  having  treasured  up  some  of  Shelley's  opin- 
ions when  he  had  resided  at  Keswick,  and  having 
made  notes  of  them  at  the  time.  What  truth  is 
mixed  up  with  the  slander  of  this  statement  I  shall 
immediately  explain,  premising  onlv,  that  as  the 
opinion  diere  implied  ooncemmg  the  practice  of 
noting  down  familiar  conversation  is  not  applicable 
to  me,  I  transfer  it  to  Captain  Medwin  for  bis  own 
especial  use. 

"Mr.  Shelley  having,  in  the  letter  alluded  to, 
thought  proper  to  make  some  remarks  upon  my  opin- 
ions, 1  took  occasion,  in  reply,  to  comment  upon  his, 
and  to  ask  him  (as  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits) 
whether  he  had  found  them  conducive  to  his  own 


*  A  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Lei^^  Hunt  The  reader 
who  may  be  desirous  of  referring  to  the  article  will  find 
it  in  voL  xriiL  of  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  p.  334^J2. 8. 
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happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  tibose  with  whom 
he  had  been  most  nearly  connected.  This  prodaced 
a  second  letter  from  him,  written  in  a  tone  partly  of 
justificatioD,  partly  of  attack.  I  replied  to  this  also, 
not  by  any  sucli  absord  admission  as  Lord  Byron 
has  stated,  but  by  recapitalating  to  him,  as  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  his  principles,  the  leadioqf  circnm- 
stances  of  his  own  life,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  career  at  University  College.  The  earliest  facts 
I  stated  upon  his  own  authority^  as  I  had  heard  them 
from  his  own  lips ;  the  latter  were  of  public  notori- 
ety. Here  the  correspondence  ended.  On  his  part 
it  had  been  conducted  with  the  conrtesy  natoral  to 
him;  on  mine,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  was  earnest- 
ly arlmonisbiug  a  fellow-creature. 

'*  This  is  the  correspondence  open  which  Lord  By- 
ron's misrepresentation  has  been  constructed.  It  is 
all  that  ever  passed  between  us,  except  a  note  from 
Shelley,  some  years  before,  accompanying  a  copy  of 
his  Alastor,  and  one  of  mine  in  acknowledgment  of 
it.  I  have  preserved  his  letters,  together  with  cop- 
ies of  my  own  ;  and  if  I  had  as  little  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  living  as  Captain  Medwin 
has  displayed,  it  is  not  any  tenderness  toward  the 
dead*  tnat  would  withhold  me  now  from  publishing 
them. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  Shelley  should  have  commu- 
nicated my  part  of  this  correspondence  to  Lord  By- 
ron, even  if  he  did  his  own.  Bearing  testimony,  as 
his  heart  did,  to  the  truth  of  my  statements  in  every 
point,  and  impossible  as  it  was  to  escape  from  the 
conclusion  which  was  then  brought  liome.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  dared  produce  it.  How  much 
or  bow  little  of  the  trnth  was  known  to  bis  lordship, 
or  with  which  of  the  party  at  Pisa  the  insolent  and 
calumnious  misrepresentations  conveyed  in  his  lord- 
ship's words  originated,  is  of  little  consequence. 

"  The  charge  of  scattering  dark  and  devilish  insin- 
uations is  one  which,  if  Lord  ByrOn  were  living.  I 
would  throw  back  in  his  teeth.  Me  he  had  assailed 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  with  that  un- 
manlincss,  too,  which  was  peculiar  to  him ;  and  in 
■this  course  be  might  have  gone  on  without  giving 
pae  tlie  slightest  uneasiness,  or  calling  forth  one  an- 
imadversion in  reply.  When  I  came  forward  to  at- 
tack his  lordship,  it  was  upon  public,  not  upon  pri- 
vate grounds.  He  is  pleased  to  suppose  that  he  had 
nwrtally  offended  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  myself  many 
years  ago,  by  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  '  Certain  it  is,'  he  says,  '  that  I 
did  not  spare  the  Lakists  in  it,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  had  shown  it 
to  the  fraternity.  It  was  too  tempting;  and  as  I 
could  never  keep  a  secret  of  my  own  (as  you  know), 
much  less  that  of  other  people,  I  could  not  blame 
him.  I  remember  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Lake  poets  were  tfnch  fools  as  not  to  fish  in  their 
own  waters.  But  this  was  the  least  offensive  part 
of  the  epistle.'  No  such  epistle  was  ever  shown  to 
Mr. Wordsworth  or  to  me;  but  I  remember  (and 
this  passage  brings  it  to  my  recollection)  to  have 
heard  that  Lord  Byron  had  spoken  of  ua  in  a  letter 
to  Hogg,  with  some  contempt,  as  fellows  who  could 
neither  \'ie  with  him  for  skill  in  angling  nor  for  prow- 


*  hi  die  preface  to  his  Monody  on  Keats,  Shelley,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  asserts  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Review  upon  that  young  rann'a 
poems,  and  that  his  death  was  occafiioncd  by  it  There 
waa  a  degree  of  meanness  in  this  (especially  considering 
the  temper  and  tenor  of  our  correspondence)  which  I  was 
not  then  prepared  to  expect  from  Shelley,  for  that  he  be- 

UtUed  me  tn  ht»  thn  unflirrr  nf  tUmt  nanmr  1  Mkrtirlnlv  An  nnt 


ess  in  swimming.  Nothing  more  than  this  came  to 
my  hearing :  and  I  must  have  been  more  sensitive 
than  his  lordship  himself  could  I  have  been  offended 
by  it.  But  if  the  contempt  which  he  then  czpresa- 
ed  had  equaled  the  rancor  which  he  afterwaiti  dis- 
played, Lord  Byron  must  have  known  that  I  had  the 
Jlocci  of  his  eulogium  to  balance  the  ncntci  of  his 
scorn,  and  that  the  one  would  have  nikiii-piiijied 
the  other,  even  if  I  had  not  well  understood  the 
wortblessnesB  of  both. 

"  It  was  because  Lord  Byron  had  brought  a  stig- 
ma upon  English  literature  tliat  I  accused  him ;  be- 
cause be  had  perverted  great  talents  to  the  wont 
purposes;  because  he  had  set  up  for  pander-gen- 
eral to  the  youth  of  Great  Britam  as  long^  as  his 
writings  should  endure ;  because  he  had  committed 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  against  society,  by 
sending  forth  a  work  in  which  mockery  was  mingled 
with  horrors,  filth  with  impiety,  profligacy  with  se- 
dition and  slander.  For  these  offenses  I  came  for- 
ward to  arraign  him.  The  accusation  was  not  made 
darkly,  it  was  not  insinuated,  nor  was  it  advanced 
under  the  cover  of  a  review.  I  attacked  him  open- 
ly in  my  own  name,  and  only  not  by  his.  because  be 
had  not  then  publicly  avowed  the  flagitious  prodoo* 
tion  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  for  lasting  in- 
famy. He  repUed  in  manner  altogether  worthy  of 
himself  and  his  cause.  Contention  with  a  generous; 
honorable  opponent  leads  naturally  to  esteem,  aod 
probably  to  friendship;  but.  next  to  such  an  antag- 
onist, an  enemy  like  Lord  Byron  is  to  be  desired- 
one  who,  by  his  conduct  in  the  contest,  divests  him- 
self of  every  claim  to  respect;  one  whose  baseness 
is  such  as  to  sanctify  the  vindicrive  feeling  that  it 
provokes,  and  upon  whom  the  act  of  taking  venge- 
ance is  that  of  administering  justice.  I  answered 
him  as  he  deserved  to  be  answered,  and  the  effect 
which  that  answer  produced  upon  his  lordship  has 
been  described  by  his  faithful  clironacler,  Captain 
Medwin.  This  is  the  real  history  of  what  the  pur- 
veyors of  scandal  for  ^he  public  are  pleased  some- 
rimes  to  announce  iu^  their  advertisements  as  '  By- 
ron's Controversy  with  Southey !'  What  there  was 
'  dark  and  devilish'  in  it  belongs  to  his  lordship ;  aod 
had  I  been  compelled  to  resume  it  during  his  life, 
he  who  played  the  monster  in  literature,  and  aimed 
his  blows  at  women,  should  have  been  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 'The  Republican  Trio,'  says  Lord  By- 
ron, •  when  they  began  to  publish  in  common,  were 
to  have  had  a  community  of  all  things,  like  the  An- 
cient Britons-~to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  nature, 
like  savages,  and  peopled  some  island  of  the  blessed 

with  children  in  common,  like .     A  very  pret^ 

Arcadian  notion!'  I  may  be  excused  for  wishing 
that  Lord  Byron  had  published  this  himself;  but, 
though  he  is  responsible  for  the  atrocious  falsehood, 
he  is  not  for  its  posthumous  publication,  i  shall 
only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  slander  is  as  worthy 
of  his  lordship  as  the  scheme  itself  would  have  been. 
Nor  would  I  have  condescended  to  have  noticed  it 
even  thus,  were  it  not  to  show  how  little  this  ca- 
lumniator knew  concerning  the  objects  o^  his  unea- 
sy and  restless  hatred.  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  even  by  name,  at  the  time 
when  he  represents  us  as  engaged  in  a  satanic  ooo- 
federacy,  and  we  never  published  any  thing  in  conk- 
mon. 

"  Here  I  dismiss  the  subject  It  might  have  been 
thought  Uiat  Lord  Byron  had  attained  the  last  de- 
gree of  disgrace  when  his  head  was  set  up  for  a  sign 
at  <me  of  those  preparatory  schools  (or  the  brotbd 
and  the  gallows,  where  obscenity,  seditioo,  and  bias- 
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THE  GRIDIRON. 

A  PINDARfc   ODE. 
1. 

Broiling  ia  best;  bear  witness,  gods  and  men! 

Awake,  my  pen ; 

Promoted  from  some  goose  or  gander's  pinion 

To  be  the  scepter  wherewithal  I  away 

The  Muses'  wide  dominion ! 

And  thou,  mv  spirit,  for  a  loftier  flight 

Thau  ere  the  Theban  eaele  gain'd,  prepare ; 

Win  with  strong  impulse  thine  ethereal  way. 

Till  trom  the  upper  air, 

Subjected  to  thy  sight, 

Regions  remote  and  distant  ages  tie, 

And  thine  onbouuded  eye 

All  things  that  are  on  earth  or  were  in  time  descry. 

2. 

Broiling  is  best;  from  Jove  begin  the  strain, 

Hightbandering  Jupiter,  to  whom  belong 

The  Gridiron  and  the  song. 

Whence  came  the  glorioos  Gridiron  upon  earth  7 

O  daughter  of  Mnemosyne,  relate 

"When,  where,  and  bow  the  idea  uncreate, 

That  from  all  agec  in  the  all-teeming  mind 

Had  slept  confined, 

S«ceived  in  bapjnr  boar  its  formal  birth. 

Say,  Muse,  lor  thon  canst  tell 

Whate'er  to  gods  or  men  in  earliest  days  befell : 

Nor  hath  Oblivion  in  her  secret  cell. 

Wherein  with  miserly  delist 

For  aye  by  stesdth 

She  heaps  her  still  accumulating  wealth, 

Aogbt  that  is  hidden  from  thy  aearcbing  sight 

3. 
'Twas  while  the  Olympian  gods 
Were  wont  among  yet  nncormpted  nations 
To  make  from  time  to  time  their  visitations, 
Disdaining  not  to  leave  their  high  abodes 
And  feast  with  mortal  men: 
To  Britain  were  the  heavenly  guests  convened ; 
Its  nymphs  and  sylvan  eods  assembled  then, 
From  forest  and  lirom  mountain, 
From  river,  mere,  and  fountain ; 
Thither  Satnmian  Jove  descended ; 
With  all  his  household  deities  attended ; 
And  Neptune  with  the  oceanic  train. 
To  meet  them  in  his  own  beloved  isle, 
Came  in  his  sea-car  sailing  o'er  the  main. 
In  joy  that  day  the  heav'ns  appear'd  to  smile, 
The  dimpled  sea  to  smile  in  joy  was  seen, 
In  joy  the  billows  leap'd  to  kiss  the  land ; 
Yea,  joy  like  sunshine  fiU'd  the  blue  serene, 
Joy  smooth'd  the  waves,  and  sparkled  on  the  sand ; 
Winds,  woods,  and  waters  song  with  one  consent ; 
The  cloud-compelling  Jove  made  jovial  weather, 
And  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  rejoiced  together. 

4. 

The  sons  of  Britain  then,  his  hearty  hosts, 

Brought  forth  the  noble  beef  that  Britain  boasts. 

To  please,  if  please  they  might,  their  mighty  guest 

And  Jove  was  pleased,  for  he  had  visited 

Men  who  on  fish  were  fed, 

And  those  who  made  of  milk  their  only  food, 

A  feeble  race,  with  children's  meat  content. 

Whey  blooded,  cord  oomplexion'd.    But  this  sight 

Awaken'd  a  terrestrial  appetite 

That  gladden'd  his  dear  heart    The  chief 

Of  gods  and  men  anproviog  view'd 

The  Britons  and  their  beef; 

His  bead  ambrosial  in  benignant  mood 

He  bent,  and  with  a  Jocund  aspect  bless'd 

The  brave  Boopbagi,  and  told  them  broil'd  was  best. 

5. 

He  toQch'd  his  forehead  then. 

Pregnant  this  happy  hour  with  thought  alone, 

Not  riving  with  parturient  throbs,  as  when 

Panoplied  Pallas,  stmi^gling  to  come  forth. 

Made  her  astonish'd  Mater-pater  groan, 


And  call  on  Vulcan  to  release  the  burth. 

He  call'd  on  Vulcan  now.  but  'twas  to  say 

That  in  the  fire  and  furaeeructant  hill 

The  sweltering  Cyclops  might  keep  holiday, 

For  his  own  will  divine, 

Annihilant  of  delay, 

Should  with  creative  energy  fulfill 

The  auspicious  moment's  great  intent  benign. 

So  spake  the  All-maker,  and  before  the  sound 

Of  that  annunriant  voice  had  pass'd  away, 

Behold  upon  the  ground, 
Selfform'd,  for  so  it  8eem'd,'a  Gridiron  lay. 

6. 

It  was  not  forged  by  unseen  hands, 

Anticipant  of  Jove's  commands. 

Work  worthy  of  applause, 

And  then  through  air  invisibly  convey*d. 

Before  him  upon  Earth's  green  carpet  laid. 

Jove  in  his  mind  conceived  it.  and  it  was ; 

But  though  his  plastic  thonght 

Shaped  it  with  handle,  feet,  and  bars,  and  frame, 

Deem  not  that  he  created  it  of  nanaht. 

Nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  from  the  air 

The  ferrean  atoms  came ; 

The  air,  which,  poising  our  terraqueous  ball. 

Feeds,  fosters,  and  consumes,  and  reproduces  alL 


Now  the  perfect  Steak  prepare ! 
Now  the  appointed  rites  begin ! 
Cut  it  from  the  pingnid  rump. 
Not  too  thick  and  not  too  tliin ; 
Somewhat  to  the  thick  inclining. 
Yet  the  thick  and  thin  between. 
That  the  gods,  when  tliey  are  dining. 
May  commend  the  golden  mean. 
Ne'er  till  now  have  they  been  bless'd 
With  a  beef-steak  duly  dress'd ; 
Ne'er  till  this  auspicious  mom 
When  the  Gridiron  was  bom. 

8. 
Gods  and  demigods  alertly 

Vie  in  voluntary  zeal : 
All  are  active,  all  are  merry. 

Aiding,  as  they  may,  expertly, 
Yet  in  part  the  while  experi- 
mentally the  expected  meal. 
Then  it  was  that  call'd  to  birtb, 
From  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
By  Apollo's  moving  lyre. 
Stones,  bituminous  and  black, 
Ranged  themselves  upon  the  hearth 
Ready  for  Hephsstas  fire : 
While  subjacent  fkgots  crack. 
Folds  of  fog- like  smoke  aspire, 
Till  the  flames  with  growing  streogth 
All  impediment  subdue. 
And  the  jetty  gloss  at  length 
Is  exchanged  for  Vulcan's  hoe. 
Now  with  salt  the  embers  strew, 
In  faint  explosion  homing  blue. 
All  offendinff  fumes  are  gone, 
Set,  oh  set  the  Gridiron  on  I 


Bot  who  is  she  that  there 

From  Jove's  own  brain  hath  started  into  life  ? 

Red  are  her  arms,  and  from  the  elbow  bare ; 

Clean  her  close  cap,  white  and  light, 

From  nnderaeath  it  not  a  hair 

Straggles  to  offend  the  sight. 

A  fork  bidented,  and  a  trenchant  knife, 

Sho  wields.    I  know  thee !  yes,  I  know  thee  noTr, 

Heiress  of  culinary  fame ; 

Ck)thed  with  preexistence  tboo! 

Dolly  of  the  deathless  name ! 

Thy  praise  in  after  days  shall  London  speak, 

O  kitchen  queen, 

Of  pearly  forehead  thou,  and  roby  cheek  I 

And  many  a  watery  nxratb  thy  chops  will  blesf, 

Unconscioos  they  and  thou  idike,  I  weei^ 
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That  thon  hadst  tbns  been  antc-bom  to  dreis 
For  Japiter  himself  the  fint  beef-steak. 

10. 
O  Mase  divine,  of  Jove's  own  Hoe,  expound 
That  wonderftil  and  ever-only  birth 
Like  which  the  womb  of  Possibility 
(Aye-and-all-teeming  though  it  be) 
Hath  brought  no  second  forth. 
What  hand  bat  thine,  O  Muse  divine,  can  Boond 
The  depth  of  mysteries  profound 
Sunk  in  arfinal  ages  and  in  night? 
What  but  thy  potential  si^ht. 
Piercing  hi^h  above  all  height, 
Reach  them  m  the  abyss  of  light  T 

11. 

It  were  ignorance  or  folly 

To  compare  this  first-bom  Dolly 

With  Athene  ever  young ; 

Gray-eyed,  grave,  and  melancfaolyt 

In  her  strength  and  in  her  state, 

When  from  her  cranial  egg  the  goddess  sprang 

Full-fledged,  in  adamantine  arms  connate. 

Verily  produced  was  she 

In  her  immortality ; 
This  of  Dolly  was  a  fan- 
tastic birth,  or,  rather,  man- 
ifestation soon  to  be 
Revoked  into  non-entity. 


Thus  far,  apparently,  is  completed ;  that  which 
follows  is  transcribed  from  loose  slips  of  paper. 

Anticipating  all  her  wishes. 

Spirits  come  with  plates  and  dishes. 

Can  more  be  needed  1    Y  es,  and  more  is  here. 

Swifter  than  a  sbootin^-star. 

One  to  distant  Malabar 

Speeds  his  way,  and,  in  a  trice. 

Brings  the  pungent  Indian  spice. 

Whither  hath  Erin's  guardian  genius  fled  T 

To  the  Tupinamban  shore 

This  tutelary  power  hath  sped ; 

Earth's  good  apples  thence  he  bore. 

One  day  destined  to  abound 

On  his  own  Hibernian  ground. 

Praties  to  be  entitled  then. 

Gift  of  gods  to  Irishmen. 

«  «  •  • 

And  strike  with  thunder  from  my  starry  seat 
Those  who  divorce  the  murphies  from  the  meat 

«  »  •  * 

Bring  me  no  nectar,  Hebe,  now. 

Nor  thou,  bov  Ganymede  I 

He  said,  and  shook  his  smiling  brow. 

And  bade  the  rock  with  porter  flow — 

The  rock  with  porter  flow'd. 

Not  such  as  porter  Umg  htJh  been 

In  these  degenerate  days,  I  ween ; 

But  such  as  oft,  in  days  of  yore. 

Dean  of  St.  Peter's,  in  thy  yard, 

Thourii  doors  were  double  lock'd  and  barr'd, 

I  quaff'd  as  I  shall  quaff  no  more ; 

Such  as  loval  Whitbread  old. 

Father  of  the  brewers  bold. 

From  his  ample  casks  preferr'd 

When  he  regaled  the  king,  the  good  King  George 

the  Third. 

•  «  •  • 

Far  more  than  silver  or  than  gold 
The  honest  pewter  pot  he  prised. 
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PRI9CX  POLIONAC  TO  R.  80UTRKT,  SSQ. 

**  Ham,  ce  14  Tbre,  1832. 

"  MoNSixuR, — J'ai  appris,  par  rinterm^are  d'nn 
ami  &  qoi  je  snis  tendrement  attach^,  one  voas  vons 
occupies  en  ce  moment  d'nn  travail  relatif  aax  cir- 
Constances  qni  ont  accompajg^^  la  latte  qae  le  tr^ue 
des  Bourbons  a  en  d  sootenir  dans  les  demiers  jknirs 
^e  Joillet,  1830,  vons  proposant  poar  bat,  dans  ce 
travail,  de  rectifier  les  erreors  qn^ane  calonmie  vie- 
torieose  a  cherch6  a  propager  dans  le  pablis. 

"Persopne  mieax  qae  voum,  monsiear,  ne  peat  ao- 
oomplir  si  noble  tftcbe,  et  avec  plos  d'espoir  de  anc- 
oes ;  votre  talent  biea  oonna,  voe  i>rincipes,  vos  sen- 
timents g^n^reox  feront  obtenir  a  la  v^t^  ce  tri- 
omphe  qae  la  force  et  lea  passions  da  moment  ont 
pa  senles  lai  arracher. 

"  Claant  &  moi,  dont  le  nom  se  troove  ndcessaire- 
ment  associ^  aa  drame  r^volationnaire  dont  la  mid- 
hearease  France  a  offert  le  spectacle  a  TEarope,  il 
me  serait  impossible  de  voos  peindre  toas  les  ^lans 
de  ma  reoonnaissance ;  ceax-ld.  seals  peavent  en 
mesarer  I'^endne  qai,  habitat  &  ^odier  le  ecBor 
bamain,  comprendront  ce  qae  le  mien  a  dil  soafirir 
en  me  voyant,  en  face  d'on  people  4gar6  et  irrit^, 
forc^  de  garder  le  silence.  J  ai  du  accepts — ainsi 
qae  je  le  mandais  &  an  de  mes  amis,  a  one  ^poqae 
pea  61oign^  de  celle  06  noas  sommes— j'ai  w  ac- 
cepter tons  les  genres  d'aocasation  qa'on  a  vocda 
entasser  sar  ma  t#te.  Je  me  suis  consid^r^  comme 
le  chef  d'nn  vaissean,  aa  moment  d'un  grand  naa- 
frage ;  le  vaisseaa,  c'^tait  la  Boyaate  exil^e  qa'on 
chercbait  encore  d  atteindre  en  me  Irappant;  j'ai 
gard^  poor  moi  les  coups  qa'on  lai  reservait;  I'^qui- 
pa^e,  c'etait  mes  coueeues ;  un  devoir  imp^rieux 
m'miposait  I'obligation  de  ne  pas  compromettre  leur 
silret^ ;  je  me  suis  td  lorsque  cette  surety  pourait 
£tre  compromise.  L'histoire,  j'ose  le  dire,  ne  retrace 
pas  ane  situation  plos  oompliqa^  que  celle  dans  la- 

Saelle  je  me  suis  trouv^ ;  jamais  plus  de  sentimens 
e  diverse  nature  froiss^  et  brises,  n'ont  tortur6  le 
coBur  d'un  bomme;  jamais  rhonneor  ne  d^arma 
mieux  sa  victime. 

"  Ces  moments  cruels  sent  pasa^  sans  doute ;  le 
temps  est  venu  calmer  rirritation  des  esprits ;  les 
6venements  qui  se  sent  succ6d^  ont  pu  driller  bien 
des  yeux,  d^abuser  bien  des  esprits,  et  I'on  pour- 
ralt  se  demander,  si  le  moment  ne  serait  pas  enfin 
arrive  de  r^v^ler  les  mysteres  du  pass4  et  de  pre- 
senter quelques  explications  devenues  n6oessaires 
poor  ma  jastification. 

"Je  pourrak  (aire  4  oette  question  one  rdponse 
aiBnnative ;  mais  j'^ioaterai  one  je  ne  saorais  ^tre 
la  personne  cbargee  d'une  semblable  t&che ;  ma  pre- 
sence dans  la  lice  r6veilierait  des  amours  pn^Nrea, 


qu'ont-Bs  fait  le  29  Juiflet,  1830,  apres  que  lei  fa- 
menses  ordonnances  fhrent  retires  par  Charles  X.  T 
ils  briserent  la  cfaarte  toate  entiere  .*  ils  detrftnereut 
le  souverain  &  qai  ils  avaient  prdt^  serment  de  fide- 
lity, qui,  d' apres  cette  cbarte,  etait*irresponsable,  et 
dont  la  personne  devait  etre  itfviolaUe  t  on  bien,  ila 
ne  cherchaient  alors  qu'an  pr^texte  poor  detraire  la 
cbarte  qu'lls  invoqaaient  et  pour  renverser  le  tr6na 
qu'ils  entouraient  de  leors  serments;  et,  dans  ce  oaa, 
il  y  avait  hypocrisie  de  leur  part,  on  bien  laa  repro- 
ches  qu'ils  dnigent  angonrdliai  oontre  les  aiiidstres 
de  Charles  X.  dorrent  retcmiber  sar  eux ;  ear,  en 
supposant  que  les  ministres  de  oe  monarqoe  aient 
fait  une  fausse  interpretation  de  Tartide  14,  knis 
aocusateurs  ont  fait  pba,  fls  ont  brise  une  obaiCe  et 
une  couronne. 

"  D'antres,  par  lean  aveox.  Justifieat  d'nne  aa- 
niere  plus  eclatante  encore  les  ordonnances  de 
Charles  X.  Bs  dedareat  qa'il  y  a  eu,  soos  la  re- 
stanration,  une  conspiration  permanente  contre  les 
Bourbons ;  ils  en  nomnkent  les  che&,  ils  en  indiqnent 
et  la  marcbe  et  le  but,  leqoel  etait*  disent  ils,  de  ren- 
verser fl  la  fois  et  le  tr6ne  et  la  cbarte ;  Os  se  van- 
tent  d' avoir,  dans  les  demiers  temps  da  regne  des 
Bourbcms,  rendu  tout  gouvemement  impouHk  i 
c'est  ainsi,  qu'en  rdveiant  lenr  anciens  projets,  qai, 
an  reste,  etaient  bien  ccmnus  &a  goavemement  en 
1830,  ils  disculpent  le  soaverain  qu'ils  ont  detrtee, 

Suisqu'ils  prouvent  qu'il  n'a  agi  que  dans  an  botde 
efense  personnelle  et  pour  repousser  des  attaques 
qui  mena<;oient  le  trdne  et  la  tranquilUte  publiqoe. 

"B  sufflrait  done  aujourd'hai,  pour  justifier  Charies 
X.  et  ses  conseUlers,  d'enregistrer  les  aveux  qd 
remplissent  les  cobnnes  des  joumaux  Fran^ais. 
L'histoire  impartiale  se  chargera  sans  doate  de  ce 
soin. 

"Dans  one  brochure  one  j'ai  pubHee  ao  com- 
mencement de  cette  annee,  et  qae  je  prte  la  per- 
sonne qui  a  la  bonte  de  vous  transmettre  cette  let- 
tre,  de  vouloir  bien  vous  figure  passer,  j'ai  proave  la 
legalite  des  ordonnances  du  27  JuiUet.  1830 ;  j'ai 
memo  prouve  que  les  adversaires  de  la  oooronne 
avaient,  soit  dans  lears  discoars  i,  la  tribone  parte- 
mentaire,  soit  dans  leurs  ecrits,  iaterprete  le  sens 
de  I'article  14  de  I'ancienne  obaite  de  la  meue  ma- 
niere  que  I'avait  interprete  la  cooraBae  en  1830.  Or, 
que  disait  cet  article  7  one  le  roi  pourrmt  fctht  ie$ 
ordonnances  pour  la  eureU  de  VStai,  doi  oserait 
dire  aujourd'hui  que  I'etat  n'etait  pas  alora  en  dan- 
ger? qui  pourrait  nier  que  le  trone  ne  ^t,  a  cette 
epoque,  nune  de  tous  c6te«,  et  qu'une  revolution  ne 
mena^At  la  France  ?  mais  les  passions  firappent  et 
ne  raisonnent  pas. 

"  Vous  excuserez,  monsieur,  la  longueur  des  de- 
tails dans  lesqoels  je  suis  entre ;  j'ai  era  devoir  voos 
les  soumettre,  sachant  <)ue  votre  judideux  discerne- 
ment  et  votre  impartiahte  vous  portent  &  ne  pas  ja- 
ger  des  causes  seulement  par  leurs  effets,  ni  a  voos 
laisser  seduire  par  des  apparences  trompeoaes.  Je 
terminerai  cette  lettre  par  qoelqaes  observatkms  sor 
la  note  que  vous  avez  entre  les  mains,  intitdee  NpU 
surgtielquef  circonsianeet  rdatUfet  aux  ivimememU 
de  JuiUet,  1830. 

''  De  graves  erreurs,  A  ce  qull  me  senable,  se  soot 
propagees  ooncemant  le  nondire  de  troupes  oooftees 
au  Marechd  Due  de  Bagase,  fers  dea  trooUes  qai 
edaterent  d  Paris  vera  la  fia  de  Joillet,  1830.    Voos 
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ruei  ^troites,  enrent  beaocoup  de  peine  8  revenir 
snr  lean  paB,  et  i  rarmonter  les  obitacles  et  las 
dangen  qui  s'opposaieDt  &  leur  retonr.  Claoiqa'il 
en  aoit»  on  ne  peat^  tana  faire  injure  aox  talenta 
militairea,  on  «ax  lentimenta  de  Icyaat^  et  de  fid^ 
lit^  da  Mai^hal  Dqp  de  BAgase,  sappoaer  que,  dana 
rdtat  de  fermentation  g|te6rale  dana  laqaeUe  se  tron- 
vait  abn  la  capitale,  il  ei^t  oad  tenter  I'ex^oation 
d'on  aemblable  plan  avec  cinq,  hait,  et  mSme  dix 
mille  bommes ;  cependant  il  la  tenta ;  done,  il  crat 
qae  lei  forcea  qa^  oommandait  ^talent  saffisantea 
poor  en  aasarer  la  r^aadte. 

"  Ce  n'eat  point  toat,  aprea  la  joam^  da  98  la 
aeole,  on  peat  le  dire,  dana  laqaeUe  lea  raea  de  Paria 
fdrent  I9  th^tre  d'one  lotte  sanglante,  paiaqae  le 
lendemain  matin  la  capitale  fat  OTaoa^e,  le  Boo  de 
Bagoae,  mal^  la  r^autance  opini&tre  qa'il  avait 
rencontr^e,  dit  haatement  d  mea  coUegnea,  &  moi* 
mdme  et  &  d'aatrea  offlciera  pr^ena,  qa'il  ae  main- 
tiendrait  an  mois  dani  la  position  qa'il  occapait  alora ; 
cette  position  6tait  le  Loavre,  lea  Taileriea,  les  deax 
qoais  de  la  riviere  et  lea  Boolevards:  il  i^ata 
oa'elle  itaii  inexpttgndUe,  et  inaista  poar  qae  i'en 
donnaaae  connaiaaance  an  roi,  ce  que  je  fia  aaaaitdt 
n  est  done  bora  de  doate,  qa'd  cette  ^j>o^ae,  le  Dao 
de  Eagaae  avait  encore  la  ferme  conviction,  qae  sea 
forces  ^taient  aaflliantes  poar  s'opposer  aax  efibrts 
de  I'inaairection,  bien  ^e  toatea  les  troapes,  qui  des 
divers  points  de  la  division  militaire  placee  sons  son 
oommandement  se  dirigeaient  aor  Paris,  ne  I'eassent 
point  encore  rejoint 

"  Ainsi  voUd  deax  faits  av6r6a,  inoontestablea,  I'an 
des(^ela  s'est  paaad  avant  Taction  et  Vaatre  apres 
Taction,  qai,  sana  antre  commentaire,  pnmvent  Tab- 
aardit^  dea  braita  qae  des  Joamaax  Fran^aia  et 
Strangers  se  sent  plaa  d  accr^ter  relativement  & 
Tinsamsance  dea  forcea  qai  farent  confi6ea  aa  Dae 
de  B4igaae,  aa  moia  de  JaiUet,  1830. 

"  Le  39  Jaillet,  aa  matin,  Paria  fat  toot-d-coap 
^aca6,  preaoae  aana  coop  fi^rir;  Je  ceasai  d'etre 
minlBtre,  et  de  prendre  par  oons^aent  part  aax 
^enementa  qai  ae  aont  aaocM^ :  qa'ellea  farent 
les  caasea  de  cette  retraite  pr^pit6a,  qai  livra  la 
capitale  anx  inaarg^  et  la  monarcbie  &  aes  enne- 
mis,  o'est  d  Tbistoire  qa'il  appartient  de  lea  appro- 
fondir :  qaant  d  moi  je  lea  ignore  encore. 

"  n  n'est  peat^tre  paa  inatile,  monaiear,  qae  Je 

Srdvienne  one  objection  qai  poarrait  dtre  faite  d 
eax  assertions  oontenaea  dana  la  note  qai  voaa  a 
^  transmise,  et  qai,  aa  premier  abord,  semblent  se 
contredire.  II  v  est  dit,  an  commencement  de  la 
3°>^  page,  qae,  dana  le  coart  d^lai  de  troia  semainea 

n'  s'^ala  depaia  le  moment  oii  le  principe  dea  or* 
nances  fat  arrSt^  et  celai  oii  eUes  farent  sig- 
n^es,  tout  mouvement  eonsidlrable  de  troupa  deve- 
naU  impossible :  plus  loin,  d-pea*pres  d  la  aeptieme 
pa^e,  il  est  dit,  aa  contraire,  qae  dans  Pesp<Mce  de 
Jiutt  ou  dix  jours f  une  force  d^ environ  einquante-cinq 
a  soixante  mille  hommes  se  sermt  trouvie  sous  2m 
murs  de  Paris.    Cea  deax  aaaertiooa,  qaoiqae  con- 
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tradictoirea  en  au>areDce,  ne  le  font  cependant  paa. 
n  aaiBt,  poar^Hn  aalnrer,  de  r^^diir  d  qaelle 
^poqae  ae  rapportent  lea  moavements  militairea 
aaxqaela  Tone  et  Taatre  de  cea  aaaertions  fait  ett^ 
sion.  La  premiere  6poqae  se  rapporte  d  an  tenqV 
qai  pr^6dait  lea  ^venementa  ae  Jaillet,  aoqael 
tempa  il  ^it  important  de  ne  pas  ^eiUer  Tatten- 
tion  pabliqae,  ni  celle  dea  joamaax,  aar  dea  d^place- 
menta  de  troapea  qae  le  goavemement  n'efit  pa  ex> 

Eliqaer,  et  qai  exit  pa  faire  naitre  dea  aoap<:ons  sar 
I  natare  dea  meaorea  qa'on  voolait  adopter ;  la  se- 
conde  ^poqae  ae  rapporte,  aa  contraire,  d  an  tempa 
aaba6qaent  d  Tinaorrection  de  Paria.  Toates  lea  pr^ 
caotiona  indiqa^a  d-deaaaa  devenaient  akn  wo- 
tilea:  d  la  premiere  6poqae,  lea  moavementa  de 
troapea  devaient  ae  comoiner  avec  la  siiretd  de 
qaelqaes  locality  importantea  qai  exigeaient  one 
surveillance  sp^ale,  tellea  qae  L^ron,  ^  Eoaen, 
Nantes,  Bordeaax,  dx.,  (p'on  ne  poavait  laisser  d6- 

Soarvaes  de  forces  militairea.  On  iagea  mdme  pra- 
ent  d'aagmenter,  dans  le  coarant  de  Jaillet,  le  noq^ 
bre  de  troapea  qai  ^taient  alora  en  gamison  dadi 
qaelqaea-onea  dea  villea  ^ae  je  viena  de  dter.  A 
Taatre  6poqae,  aa  contraire,  toat  devait  c^er  de- 
vant  la  n^aait^  de  saaver  la  capitale.  On  poavait, 
on  devait  m^me  n^gliger  la  sAre^  de  ^aelqoes  pointa 
moins  importans.  Enfln,  d  la  premiere  epoqae,  les 
moavements  de  troapes  ne  poavoient  a'op^r  one 
r^galierement,  ^apes  par  ^pes,  ce  qai  les  rendai- 
ent  difficiles  et  lents,  tandis,  qa'd  Taatre  ^pooae,  la 
rapidit^  de  ces  moavements  en  faisait  seole  le  m6- 
rite :  Tordre  ^it  donn6  aax  troapes  de  s'avancer  d 
m4Mrehes  fordes ;  lea  ^pea  ^toient  doabl^s ;  on 
eikt  po  mdme,  ao  beaoin,  transporter  lea  troapea  en 
chanota. 

"  J'ai  era,  monaiear,  devoir  voos  donner  cea  expli- 
cationa,  qai  farent  devenaea  inatiles  si  le  r^actear 
de  la  note  qae  voaa  avez  entre  les  maina  edt  mieax 
exprim^  sa  pena^ ;  les  d^taila  qa'elle  contient  ae- 
ront  rapportes  avec  plaa  de  d^eloppement  dana  an 
travail  qai  se  pr^are,  mais  dont  la  pablication  doit 
Stre  encore  igoam^ ;  et  c*eat  d  voaa,  monaiear,  qae 
je  serai  redevable  da  premier  eaaai  qai  aora  ^ 
tent6  d'^airer  le  pablic  aar  dea  ciroonstances  pea 
connaea  dea  ana  et  calomnieaaement  interpr6t^ 
par  les  aatres ;  ane  semblable  tdcbe  ne  poavait  6tre 
entrepriae  par  ane  plame  phia  61o^ente,  plaa  babUe, 
ni  qai  fit  mieax  presager  le  sacces. 

"  Cost  avec  regret,  monaiear,  qae  Je  me  ania  vn 
forc^  d'empranter  one  main  ^trangere  poar  tracer 
les  liijpes  qae  J'ai  Tbonnear  de  voaa  addresser ;  maia 
la  faiblesse  de  mea  yeax  et  d' aatres  incommodit^ 
inhdrentes  d  La  position  dana  laqaelle  Je  me  troave 
en  ce  moment,  m'en  ont  £ut  ane  n^cessit^.  Je  n'ai 
paa,  cependant,  voala  terminer  ma  lettre  sana  char- 
ger moi-mSme  de  voaa  rtit^er  Texpresaiona  de  ma 
vive  rdconnaisance,  ni  sans  vons  prior  d'asir^er  ici 
Tassarance  de  mes  sentimens  d'estime  et  die  bante 
consideration.  Le  Princk  dx  Polioitac. 

**  To  Dr.  80UTHXT,  &c.,  ^kc,  &c" 


THE  END. 
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